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THE    STEP-MOTHER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  a  certain  county  of  England,  which  can- 
not exactly  be  called  a  midland  county,  because 
at  one  point  it  comes  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
aea,  there  is  a  village,  with  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed description  of  which  I  must  trouble  the 
reader ;  and,  moreover,  I  must  beg  him,  as  he 
proce4  ds,  to  mark  all  the  particulars,  and  tu  re- 
member them  throughout,  for  in  this  village  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood  took  place  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  the  story  about  to  be  told. 
The  scene  is  narrow,  certamly,  but  very  impor- 
tant things  are  often  enacted  in  a  very  con- 
fined space ;  and,  though  amongst  the  person- 
ages to  be  introduced  appear  neither  kings  nor 
statesmen,  yet  there  are  as  strong  passions 
moved,  and  as  deep  interest  affected  in  private 
life,  as  in  the  movements  of  parties  or  govern- 
ments. 

The  village,  then,  is  situated  upon  the  slope 
of  a  hiU,  and  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom.   A  few  houses,  indeed,  are  scattered  along 
the  valley,  by  the  side  of  a  river  swarming  with 
fine  trout ;  and  there,  too,  in   a  pleasant  and 
sheltered  situation,  stands  the  church,  with  XhQ , 
clergyman's  house,  a  low-roofcd  but  neat  ^^ , 
comfortable  residence,  at  the  distance  of  abbia : 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  church- 
yard. 

Halfway  up  the  hill  is  a  white  house,  with  a 
brass  knocker  on  a  mahogany  door,  and  ths 
traveler  as  he  passes  by,  if  he  be  not  shut  up  i^ 
a  close  carriage,  may  see,  through  the  left-hand 
window,  ranges  of  bottles  and  gdlip^^toon  nu- 
merous shelves,  and  a  lad,  with  an  ^pV  before 
him,  pounding  in  a  mortar,  or  pouring  liquids 
from  one  bottle  into  another.  Written  in  letters 
so  large  that  those  who  mn  may  read,  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  brass  plate,  "Mr.  Netbersole, 
surgeon,  dtc." ;  and  very  often,  before  the  door, 
is  seen  standing  a  neat  one-horse  chaise,  with 
a  very  respectable,  plump,  and  well-conditioned 
horse  figuring  in  the  harness. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  actual  village,  is  a  large  red-brick 
dwelling-house,  raised  upon  a  bank  formed  by 
the  cutting  of  the  high  road,  along  the  side  of 
which  nins  the  wall  of  the  extensive  and  well- 
stocked  garden.  The  mansion  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  comfort  and  opolence,  the  windows 
are  numerous  and  large,  the  spaces  between 
wide,  the  chimneys  many — indicating  at  least 
twenty  rooms  possessing  the  advantage  of  a 
£]»:;•  place— and  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the 
wi)oie  is  kept  is  exact  and  perfect.  A  high 
brick  wall,  with  broken  glass  bottles  upon  the 
top — very  nnpleasant  for  the  hands  of  urchins 
possessed  with  tbo  spirit  of  appropriating  other 
peK»ple*s  applei-«ncircles  the  premises,  con- 
jUining,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  acres ;  and  in  this 


wall  are  three  diflerent  entrances  to  the  grounds: 
one  a  small  door,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  up 
the  bank  ;  another  at  the  north  side,  presenting 
two  largo  gates  and  a  graveled  road ;  and  the 
third  on  the  side  directly  opposite  to  the  small 
door  above  the  bank,  and  communicating  with  a 
path,  through  some  pleasant  fields  and  lanes  at 
the  back  of  the  village,  which  leads  down  to  the 
church  and  the  rectory.  I  may  add,  to  render 
the  picture  complete,  that  the  garden  wall  and 
entrance  on  the  north  side  is  sheltered  by  a 
fine  grove  of  tall  trees  from  the  bleak  air  of  a 
wide  common  beyond. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  the  river, 
is  another  hill,  higher,  though  less  abrupt,  than 
that  on  which  the  villugc  stands.  The  thick 
trees  of  a  park,  which  lies  on  that  side,  hide 
the  face  of  ilio  ground  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
village ;  but  the  windows  of  the  mansion  which 
we  have  described,  looking  over  these  giants  of 
the  forest,  give  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  park 
and  of  a  fine  old  gray  building,  known  in  that 
part  of  the  country  as  "  The  Hall." 

At  the  time  at  which  the  events  I  am  aboQt 
to  relate  took  place,  the  hall  was  not  in  the  very 
best  state  of  repair,  though  by  no  means  dilap- 
jua^ed.  /TnclDld  stones  were  rather  green  and 
.ijiozfiy'j  a  part^  of  ;^he:  qopings  might  be  seen 
.  ijere  and  tKere  sudferm^  from  the  ravages  of 
ItTraei  -(he^  doh^d  and  windows  had  not  been 
'  pain|ei  {o?  mdr^  than  thirty  years ;  and  the  lat- 
ter^^hqugb.perfetlly  sound,  were  seldom  clean- 
^..j^'was^alitrgjp^'rambhng,  irregular  edifice, 
•  With*  a  vast^ijo^r  ^and  porch  in  the  old  style ; 
many  curious,  ancient  halls  within ;  and  having, 
without  beauty,  a  grand  and  imposing  air,  from 
the  gravity  of  its  coloring  and  from  its  extent. 
The  park,  however,  and  all  that  it  contained — 
its  long  winding  walks,  the  lawn  before  the 
house,  the  broad  gravel  terrace  at  the  back,  the 
gamekeeper's  cottage,  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
very  wildecpess  —  regular  in  its  irregularity — 
were  kept  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  pro- 
priety. The  secret  of  this  difl^erence  between 
the  appearance  of  the  house  and  the  grounds, 
was  simply  this :  the  proprietor  was  a  noble- 
man of  somewhat  singular  character,  immersed 
in  the  politics  of  the  day,  passing  the  greater 
part*of  his  time  in  London,  and  rarely  spending 
more  than  six  weeks  in  the  course  of  each  year 
at  his  house  in  the  country.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  avaricious,  and  was  certainly  haughty. 
That  he  was  stern  and  reserved  he  made  suffi- 
ciently apparent  during  his  short  residences  in 
that  neighborhood,  never  associating  with  any  of 
the  gentlemen  around,  seldom  exchanging  a  word 
with  any  one,  and  when  forced  to  do  so  upon 
business,  making  his  communications  ^s  laconic 
as  might  be.  He  was,  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, without  wife  or  chikl«  aivdTk^N«\\)>\^>&9^ 
aty  party  down  vr\l)i  Yudi  It^mlAti^^^  n»  ^^^ 
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the  parse  of  the  worthy  gentleman  were  always 
equally  open. 

The  lawyer  afforded  still  less  sources  of 
y  amusement  or  interest ;  he  was  a  shrewd, 
clever,  calculaling,  very  silent  man ;  each  word 
that  he  uttered,  and  they  were  very  few,  was 
well  weighed  and  pondered,  although  lie  had 
the  reputation  of  occasionally  helping  his  neigh- 
bors into  disputes,  from  which  it  required  his 
own  assistance  to  deliver  them  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, whatever  he  did  in  this  way  was  well  con- 
Bidered,  and  he  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  ask 
himself  before  a  sentence  was  suffered  to  pass 
his  lips,  whether  it  was  actionable.  With  him 
Mr.  Charlton  was  often  obliged  to  act  in  mat- 
ters of  business,  but  their  intercourse  went  no 
farther,  though  the  lawyer  was  always  pro- 
foundly civil  to  his  wealthy  neighbor. 

Though  there  were  several  other  persons,  in 
various  ranks  of  life,  living  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  some  of  whom  I  may  have  occasion 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  at  an  afler  period, 
these  three  formed  the  only  society  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Mallington  afforded,  and  the  very  retired 
and  quiet  situation  which  had  been  its  great  at- 
traction in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Charlton  at  first,  now 
,  proved  a  source  of  discomfort  to  him. 

It  is  nut  improbable,  indeed,  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  might,  sooner  or  later,  have 
returned  to  London,  and,  indeed,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  argue  himself  into  a  belief  that  the 
masters  which  he  procured  for  his  daughter 
from  a  large  town,  about  seven  miles  distant, 
were  not  so  good  as  could  be  desired,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  changed  the  whole  course 
of  his  ideas,  and  fixed  him  on  the  spot  where 
be  was.  But  I  must  not  introduce  an  important 
character  at  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  the 
•ne  who  is  now  about  to  appear,  well  deserves 
;i  dear  stage  and  no  favor. 


CHAPTER  II. 


In  walking  up  the  village  of  Mallington,  from 
Ike  rectory  towards  the  mansion  which  was 
«eUed  Mallington  House,  we  forgot  to  notice  the 
Sinen-draper's  shop,  kept  by  two  maiden  sisters, 
somewhat  past  their  prime,  but  very  respecta- 
ble women  in  their  way.  They  were,  it  is  true, 
rather  apt  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  affairs 
of  their  neighbors;  but  this  must  not  be  at- 
tributed to  them  as  any  great  sin,  for,  to  say 
truth,  the  village  afforded  so  few  sources  of 
amusement  that,  as  they  neither  fished,  shot, 
nor  hunted,  they  had  very  little  else  to  do 
during,  at  least,  three  quarters  of  their  time. 
The  Misses  Martin,  then,  employed  a  portion  of 
each  day  in  settling  the  business  of  every  one 
in  the  place,  and  as  their  tongues  were  some- 
what feared,  and  they  had  the  reputation  of 
being  wealthy,  they  were  courted  by  their 
neighbors,  invited  to  take  tea  at  the  surgeon's, 
and  held  a  hand  at  cards  with  the  solicitor. 
They  were,  however,  thrifty  people,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  elevated  position  they  held  in  the 
society  of  the  place,  served  in  their  own  shop, 
and  let  the  first  floor  and  part  of  the  second, 
when  any  one  seeking  a  pure  and  salubrious  air 
came  down  to  find  it  at  Mallington. 

One  afternoon,  then  about  two  o'clock,  in  the 


spring  of  the  third  year  which  Mr.  Charltov 
spent  in  the  country,  a  post-chaise  drove  into 
the  village,  and  stopped  at  the  little  public- 
house — ^for  it  could  not  be  called  an  inn — called 
the  Bagpipes,  which  had  been  established  from 
time  immemorial  at  the  end  of  the  street  nearest 
the  rectory. 

The  Misses  Martin  went  to  the  door  of  their 
shop  and  looked  out ;  but  they  could  discover 
nothing  but  that  a  lady  in  mourning  and  a  box 
of  about  thirteen  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  and 
entered  the  place  of  public  entertainment.  After 
they  had  paused  for  a  minute  to  see,  what  more  ? 
—they  returned  into  the  shady  retreat  formed 
by  cloths  and  printed  calicoes,  and  were  busily 
engaged  in  wondering  who  the  strangers  could 
be,  when  the  lady  and  the  boy  walked  with  a 
slow  and  sauntering  pace  up  the  street,  looking 
at  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  way  as  they 
came. 

"  Lor,  Mathilda,*'  cried  the  eldest  Miss  Mar- 
tin, as  she  saw  them  pass,  **  perhaps  they  are 
looking  for  lodgings.  Tell  Sally  to  put  up  the 
bill." 

The  younger  sister  hastened  to  obey,  and 
then  passed  out  between  two  pieces  of  muslin 
to  see  the  further  proceedings  of  the  visitors. 

"  I  declare  they  have  gone  into  Dixon's,"  she 
cried ;  "  the  creature  keeps  her  bill  up  always ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  will  never  be  contented  with 
that  nasty  place." 

"  If  they  are,"  said  Miss  Martin,  in  the  true 
philosophical  spirit  of  a  certain  fox  who  once 
had  to  do  with  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  "  they 
would  not  suit  us,  that's  clear." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  the 
strangers,  came  down  the  hill  again,  looking 
about  them  as  before,  and,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  two  ladies  in  the  shop,  they 
walked  in  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  bill. 
Inquiries  were  made — ^the  rooms  to  be  let  were 
looked  at;  no  haggling  about  the  price  took 
place,  but  some  additional  conveniences  were 
required,  and,  especially,  a  fourth  room  for  a 
servant.  All  was  promised  by  the  Misses  Mar- 
tin that  tbe  lady  deman'ded,  and  the  next  day 
she  and  her  son  were  safely  installed  in  the 
apartments  over  the  shop,  with  a  private  door, 
quite  to  themselves.  A  prim  and  tidy  girl  was 
hired  to  wait  upon  tbem  till  the  lady's  own  ser- 
vant could  come  down  from  London ;  and  sev- 
eral costly  articles  of  dress,  with  a  handsome 
dressing-case,  fitted  up  with  silver,  a  writing 
desk  to  correspond,  and  numerous  applications 
to  know  where  certain  luxuries  and  conve- 
niences were  to  be  procured,  showing  habits  of 
expense,  if  not  afiluence,  convinced  the  Misses 
Martin  that  thpy  had  obtained  as  their  tenants  a 
very  respectable  family  indeed. 

The  lady  herself  did  not  look  more  than  two 
or  three  and  thirty,  although  she  was  dressed  in 
the  unbecoming  garb  of  widowhood —  not,  in- 
deed, in  deep  weeds,  for  her  fine  flaxen  hair 
was  shown,  but  in  such  garments  as  many  a 
woman  feels  inclined  to  wear  long  after  the 
customs  of  the  country  require  her  to  bear  about 
the  external  signs  of  her  bereavement.  She  was 
a  very  pretty  woman,  moreover,  with  bright  blue 
eyes,  fine  teeth,  a  good  complexion,  soft  clear 
skin,  a  chin  somewhat  too  prominent  perhaps,  a 
beautiful  hand  and  arm,  and  at  smart  a  foot  and 
ankle  as  erer  were  seen.    She  was  tall,  and 
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thoagh  oot  absolately  graceful — for  real  grace 
dependa  aa  much  upon  the  mind  aa  upon  the 
body — ^yet  ahe  was  well  formed,  plump,  but  not 
Btout»  with  a  very  charming  fall  of  the  neck  and 
sbouldera,  and  a  waist  of  a  mere  span.  Her  son 
waa,  aa  we  have  said,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  with  his  mother^s  complexion  and 
features ;  tail,  strong,  and  active,  but  with  some- 
thing unpleasant  in  the  expression  of  his  face, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  account  for.  His  fore- 
head was,  indeed,  rather  low,  the  hack  of  the 


head  large,  and  there  was  a  wild,  rash  cxpres->  upon  her  book  with  a  grave  look,  and  joined 


aion  about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  which  made  the 
elder  Mias  Martin  somewhat  apprehensive  of  her 
tablea  and  chairs.  In  every  other  respect  ho 
waa  a  handsome,  good-looking  boy;  and  no 
sooner  waa  he  in  the  house  than  out  again 
down  to  the  stream,  over  the  hill,  and  through 
the  Unea,  leaving  his  mother  to  arrange  their 
rooms  to  her  own  taste,  and  take  the  trouble  of 
unpacking  the  numerous  trunks  and  portman- 
teaus which  had  been  crowded  upon  the  chaise. 

Though  the  lady  herselA  seemed  a  liitlo 
thoughtful  as  she  proceeded  with  this  task, 
Misa  Mathilda  Martin,  who  gave  her  every  as- 
aiatance  in  her  power — to  sec  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  packages,  remarked  that  she 
could  Accaaionaliy  laugh  with  a  gay  and  merry 
laugh,  as  if  she  had  once  been  possessed  with 
what  is  called,  in-  vulgar  parlance,  the  spirit  of 
fan,  and  as  if,  moreover,  that  spirit  had  not  yet 
entirely  gone  out  of  her.  She  acquired  also, 
even  before  her  sister,  various  pieces  of  infor- 
mation of  which  she  was  desirous,  and,  amongst 
tbem,  the  name  that  was  engraved  upon  Uie 
boxes,  which,  as  they  had  been  carried  up  un- 
der the  lady's  own  eye,  she  had  not  previously 
been  able  to  discover.  There  it  stared  her  in 
the  face,  every  trunk  that  waa  opened,  "  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Latimer,*'  and  with  this  grand  intel- 
ligence, she  hurried  down  to  inform  her  sister, 
aa  soon  as  she  had  satisfied  her  curiosity  in 
other  respects. 

Now,  had  Mrs.  Latimer  lodged  at  Dixon's, 
and  had  the  good  mistress  of  the  house  ven- 
tured to  attach  Honorable  to  her  name,  the  two 
Misses  Martin  would  instantly  have  pronounced 
the  lady  an  impostor,  and  asked,  with  a  triumph- 
ant sneer,  whether  lord's  daughters  ever  trav- 
elled without  a  single  servant  in  yellow  post- 
chaises,  and  had  but  one  maid,  who  was  lefl  in 
London  1  But  Mrs.  Latimer  waa  their  own 
lodger ;  and  that  made  a  wonderful  diflference. 
She  was  for  the  time  a  part  and  parcel  of  them- 
selves ;  and  their  importance,  the  very  impor« 
tance  of  their  lodging,  was  vastly  increased  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Latimer  lodging  there.  They 
Ifwked  forward  into  futurity ;  they  thought  of 
speaking  for  many  years  to  all  persons  viewing 
the  rooms,  of  their  last  lodger,  *'  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Latimer  ;'*  they  even  saw  a  likelihood  of  men- 
tioning her  to  their  acquaintances,  in  more  fa- 
miliar conversation,  as  their  friend  "  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Latimer,  who  had  been  spending  a  fow 
weeks  with  them." 

The  self -same  night  they  told  it  to  Mr.  Neth- 
eraole  and  to  their  neighbors,  right  and  left ;  and 
when,  on  Uie  day  but  one  after,  the  lady  herself 
appeared  at  church,  every  body  was  prepared 
to  open  the  door  of  his  pew  to  give  her  admis- 
•ion;  and  all  declared  that  she  was  a  very 
hetatifol  creature,  ud  looked  **  quite  the  la4y.'* 


She  was  ushered,  however,  by  the  clerk  into  the 
rector's  pew,  which,  as  he  had  no  wife,  and  hia 
sister  was  absent,  generally  stood  vacant.  Her 
demeanor  was  composed  and  decorous ;  she 
looked  little  around  her,  except  once,  when  a 
man  in  the  gallery  began^  to  play  upon  a  haut- 
boy, beginning  with  a  dismal  squeak,  to  lead  the 
congregation  in  singing ;  and,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, they  followed  him  exactly  in  the  same 
tone.  She  then  turned  round  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  but  speedily  fixed  her  eyes 


the  rest,  though  with  more  music  in  her  tones 
than  the  other  members  of  the  choir.  Her  son 
did  not,  indeed,  preserve  the  same  decent  ao- 
lemnity,  but  laughed  aloud ;  and  to  say  truth, 
through  the  whole  service  displayed  a  sort  of 
indifferent,  careless  inattention,  which  would 
have  shocked  the  good  clergyman  not  a  little, 
but  that  luckily,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the  read- 
ing desk,  his  back  was  turned  upon  his  own  pew. 
The  next  seats,  however,  w^ere  those  of  Mr. 
Charlton  and  his  daughter;  and  the  worthy 
gentleman  remarked  his  young  neighbor's  want 
of  decorum  with  displeasure ;  but  as  he  walked 
up  the  hill  after  church  he  perceived,  well  satis- 
fied, that  the  fair  widow,  who  was  just  before 
him,  spoke  seriously  and  evidently  in  a  monito- 
ry tone  to  her  son,  who,  for  his  part,  held  down 
his  head  and  said  nothing. 

About  a  week  after  this  occurrence,  in  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  in  London,  Mr.  Charlton  added 
in  a  postscript  the  following  words  :  — "  We 
have  had  an  addition  lately  to  the  society  of  our 
little  village,  which,  indeed,  it  much  needed :  a 
widow  lady  who  styles  herself,  or  whom  the 
people  where  she  lodges  style,  tho  Honorable 
Mrs.  I^timer.  I  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance with  her;  but  beforo  I  enter  into 
anything  like  what  people  in  general  call  friend- 
ship, I  would  fain  know  who  she  is,  and  some- 
thing more  of  her  history.  Sec  if  you  can  find 
out,  in  case  you  cannot  tell  me  yourself" 

An  answer  to  tho  letter  came  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  on  this  head  the  writer  af- 
forded full  information.  Mrs.  Latimer,  he  said, 
if  it  was  the  same  person  he  meant,  was  a  young 
widow,  formerly  the  wife  of  the  Honorable  Cap- 
tain Latimer,  who  had  been  a  gay  reckless  young 
fellow,  and  had  terminated  a  career  of  thought- 
less folly  and  extravagance  by  ahooting  himself 
one  morning  in  his  dressing-room  about  two 
years  before. 

"She  is  but  poorly  provided  for,  I  believe," 
continued  the  writer,  '*  for  his  family  disapprov- 
ed of  the  match,  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
singing  master ;  and  though  she  has  always 
conducted  herself  with  perfect  propriety,  they 
do  nothing  for  her,  so  that  she  only  has  the  in- 
terest of  a  younger  brother's  fortune,  sadly 
shattered  as  he  left  it.  Frederic  Harvey,  who 
has  seen  her,  says  she  is  a  monstrous  fine 
woman." 

All  the«e  particulars  roused  Mr.  Charlton's 
best  feelings  in  her  behalf.  He  pitied  her  deeply 
for  the  shock  and  distress  which  her  husband's 
rash  conduct  must  have  inflicted ;  he  felt  sym- 
pathy for  her,  and  indignation  at  her  husband's 
family  for  the  harshness  with  which  tliey  had 
treated  a  person,  who,  placed  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, had  always  acted  with  perf<^t  ^x^v^v- 
ety ;  and  he  com^aattvotANed^  ^\^<^^  >«\k^^Y(^~ 
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ably  accustomed  to  afflaence,  and  even  luxury, 
had  been  so  suddenly  reduced  to  very  inferior 
circumstances ;  and  he  admired  her  for  the 
equanimity  and  right  feeling  with  which  she 
bore  the  reverse,  and  adapted  her  style  of  living 
to  her  means. 

A  passing  bow  or  an  occasional  word  was 
all  that  had  yet  taken  place  between  Mr.  Charl- 
ton and  Mrs.  Latimer,  but  he  now  walked  down 
to  call  upon  her,  with  the  determination  of 
showing  her  every  attention  in  his  power.  The 
lady  received  him  with  grave  politeness,  thank- 
ed him  for  his  civility,  and  easily  smoothed 
down  the  first  niughnesses  of  new  acquaintance. 
She  talked  well  and  sensibly  upon  various  sub- 
jects ;  never  referred  in  the  most  remote  degree 
to  her  own  stato  and  station,  but  spoke  a  good 
deal  of  Miss  Charlton,  and  praised  her  beauty 
and  grace  of  demeanor  with  discrimination  and 
delicacy. 

Mr.  Charlton  went  away  even  better  pleased 
with  what  he  bad  seen  than  with  what  he  had 
heard,  felt  convinced  that  the  society  of  such  a 
person  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  his' 
daughter,  an^  a^cr  some  hesitation,  determined 
to  ask  her  to  dinner,  taking  care  to  invite  some 
of  the  distant  neighbors,  who  had  wives  and 
davghters,  to  meet  the  fair  widow  at  his  house. 
To  her  he  bore  the  important  request  in  per- 
son, and  prefaced  it  by  some  apology  in  re- 
gard to  having  no  lady  of  the  house  to  receive ' 
her. 

Mrs.  Latimer  smiled  somewhat  sadly,  reply- 
ing, "  Oh,  my  dear  shr,  when  people  come  to 
our  lime  of  life,  and  have  seen  many  sorrows, 
though  they  may  have  lost  many  bright  things 
with  youth,  yet  they  have  gained  freedom  from 
those  restraints  which  youth  is  wisely,  though 
unwillingly,  forced  to  impose  upon  itself." 

"Our  time  of  life,  my  dear  madam  !**  said 
Mr.  Charlton,  shaking  his  head,  *'  you  must  not 
class  yourself  with  the  good  old  people  yet." 

**  Oh !  I  am  older  than  I  look/*  replied  the 
lady,  **  and  look,  I  am  afraid,  younger  than  I 
could  wish.  But  to  speak  to  your  invitation, 
my  dear  sir.  I  really  seldom  go  out.  Indeed, 
I  have  not  been  anywhere  since — sinAj — for  a 
long  time,  I  mean.** 

"  Nay,  I  will  take  no  denial,**  rejoined  Mr. 
Charlton,  kindly ;  **  and  your  young  gentleman 
must  come  up,  and  amuse  himself  as  well  as 
he  can.** 

"  You  are  very  kind,**  said  Mrs.  Latimer, 
tbouglitfully ;  but  really— yet,  for  the  boy's  sake, 
I  must  get  rid  of  such  feelings  of  reluctance.*' 

*'  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,'*  replied  Mr. 
Charlton ;  *'  you  have  duties  which  must  be 
performed,  and  it  is  far  better  not  to  sufRsr 
feelings,  however  natural,  however  laudable,  to 
interfere  with  their  execution  at  the  commence- 
ment. I  shall  count  upon  you,  then,  and  will 
now  take  my  leave." 

The  day  of  the  dinner  arrived.  After  some 
of  the  more  distant  guests  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance, Mrs.  Latiuier  was  announced.  She 
was  dressed  more  plainly  than  usual;  her 
widow's  cap  was  brought  further  over  her  face ; 
her  hair  was  less  shown.  She  was  grave,  too, 
and  seemed  a  little  agitated ;  but  if  such  was 
the  case,  Mr.  Charlton's  kindness  and  good 
breeding  soon  put  her  at  her  ease,  and  every- 
body showed-  her  attention  and  civility,  for  her 


worthy  host  had  communicated  to  those  in  tho 
room  what  he  had  heard  regarding  the  propriety 
of  her  conduct,  and  the  sad  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Before  dinner  and  after 
dinner  she  showed  great  fondness  for  Miss 
Charlton,  talked  with  her,  smiled  upon  her.  and 
admired  in  her  to  her  father  all  those  things 
which  Mr.  Charlton  himself  most  admired  in 
his  child. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  there  was  some 
music ;  several  of  the  young  ladies  were  re- 
quested to  sing ;  and  one  of  them,  aAer  having 
done  so,  inquired  if  Mrs.  Lntimer  would  not 
favor  them  in  the  same  way.  She  answered 
that  she  never  sang  anything  but  sacred  musie 
now ;  but  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  a  song 
from  some  favorite  oratorio  of  the  day,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  manner 
in  which  she  executed  the  task.  It  was  chaste, 
high-tcmed,  and  sweet,  without  any.  effort  or 
exuberant  ornament,  and  every  one  listened, 
rapt  and  delighted  till  it  was  done,  when  a 
murmur  of  applauie  spread  through  the  room. 

From  that  day  Mrs.  Latirasr  became  a  great 
favorite  in  the  neighborhood,  and  several  invi- 
tations to  dinner  immediately  followed,  but  she 
had  chosen  her  course  by  this  time,  and  replied, 
without  concealment,  that  her  means  w^c  too 
limited  to  admit  of  her  going  out  far  for  society. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  a  kindly,  though,  per* 
haps,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  acquaint- 
ance, not  a  very  delicate  spirit  prompted  the 
inviters  to  send  their  ovm  carriages  for  her ; 
and  in  these  cases  she  accepted.  She  also 
went  out  to  several  other  dinner  parties  to 
which  Miss  Charlton  was  invited,  taking  a 
place  in  Mr.  Charlton*s  carriage ;  but  her  prin- 
cipal intimacy  was  at  Mallington  House,  and 
circumstances  soon  arose  to  make  her  almost 
a  daily  visitor  there,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
explain. 
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It  very  often  happened,  during  the  month  or 
two  which  followed,  that  Mr.  Charlton,  some- 
times accompanied  by  his  daughter,  sometimes 
alone,  dropped  in  for  half  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see  how  Mrs.  Latimer  and  her  son  were 
going  on  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
conversation  turned  up<m  the  education  of  chil- . 
dren,  in  regard  to  which  the  lady  seemed  to 
have  thought  deeply,  though,  to  say  the  truth, 
her  own  offspring  did  not  afford  a  favorable 
specimen  of  her  practice.  That  circumstance, 
however,  was  easily  and  naturally  explained 
by  her  one  morning,  when  the  boy  was  absent, 
**I  have  a  hard  task  before  me,  my  dear  sir," 
she  said,  speaking  of  this  subject.  *'  Poor  Al- 
fred has  been  so  terribly  neglected,  and  so  sadly 
spoiled,  that  the  efforts  to  restrain  him  and 
make  him  apply  are  almost  too  much,  for  me. 
I  long  foresaw  what  would  be  the  result,  and 
foresaw  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  the  will 
of  those  who  had  the  bi^st  right  to  speak  was, 
of  course,  obeyed,  and  between  contending  du- 
ties I  yielded  to  that  which  appeared  paramount. 
1  did  not,  indeed,  think,"  she  added  in  a  low 
tone,  "  that  I  shonid  bo  lel>  ah)ne  to  struggle 
with  tho  faults  encouraged  by  indulgence  I  could 
nut  counteract." 
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"Do  you  not  think,  my  dear  madam,"  asked 
Mr.  CAarltun,  **  tbat  the  best  plan  would  be  ip 
aend  hi  in  tu  school  ?" 

Mrs.  Laiimer  shook  her  head  with  a  ruerul 
smile.  **  I  cannot  aflbrd  |it,"  she  said  in  a  low 
tone,  and  then  added,  a  moment  or  two  alter, 
as  her  words  had  thrown  her  worthy  visiter 
into  a  train  of  thought,  **No,  I  must  he  content- 
ed to  do  what  I  can  myself,  and  for  the  rest 
must  trust  to  masters,  when  I  can  hear  of  any 
good  ones.'- 

"There  arc  some  very  fair  masters  in  the 
neighborhood,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton.  **  With 
the  exception  of  music,  which  he  docs  not  want, 
you  will  find  all  that  you  require.  The  music- 
master,  indeed,  is  a  very  indifferent  teacher, 
and  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  thought 
of  going  back  to  London  again,  in  order  to  give 
Louisa  better  instruction.*' 

Mrs.  Latimer  turned  a  shade  paler,  but  the 
next  moment  she  exclaimed  **0h!  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, I  have  thought  of  something  that  will  in- 
deed he  delightful.  You  mast  let  me  be  your 
daughter's  music-mistress.  It  will  at  once  t>e 
a  grt'Ht  pleasure  to  me,  and  it  will  afford  me 
the  only  means  I  ever  shall  have  of  showing 
you  how  deeply  grateful  I  am  for  all  the  kind- 
ness you  have  evinced  towanis  mc." 

Mr.  Charlton  hesitated  and  was  embarrassed, 
said  he  could  not  think  of  Mrs.  Latimer  taking 
such  trouble,  and  made  a  number  of  other  apol- 
ogies ;  but  the  lady  perbisted  in  her  plan,  and, 
as  she  had  no  piano  at  her  lodging,  it  was 
agreed  that  she  should  come  up  every  fine 
morning  to  give  Louisa  Charlton  some  in- 
struction. Louisa  herself  was  delighted,  and 
every  day  Mrs.  I^timer  became  a  greater  fa- 
vorite both  with  father  and  daughter.  She 
was  of: en  a  companion  at  their  breakfast  table  ; 
often  stayed  to  dinner.  Her  son  was  frequently 
'at  Mallington  House,  and,  though  by  no  means 
much  approved  of  by  Mr.  Charlton,  was  tole- 
rated for  Mrs.  Latimer's  sake.  She  was  the 
greatest  resource  to  that  worthy  gentleman  that 
could  be  imagined— his  companion,  his  friend ; 
and  he  would  have  been  very  well  inclined  that 
natters  should  have  gone  on  in  the  same  way 
to  the  close  of  his  days,  but  Mrs.  Latimer  did 
Dot  intend  that  it  should  be  so. 

When  she  had  been  about  nine  months  in 
the  place,  Mr.  Charhon  observed,  with  real  con- 
cern, that  she  grew  graver  and  more  thoughtful 
than  ever ;  that  she  seldom  smiled,  and  when 
she  did  so  it  was  faintly,  and  not  from  the 
heart.  He  inquired  of  himself  what  could  be 
the  matter  for  some  time  before  he  inquired  of 
3ny  one  else.  But,  at  length,  one  day,  when 
he  had,  during  a  morning  call  upon  her,  remark- 
ed tbat  she  was  more  serious  than  ever,  he 
asked  her  maid,  who  opened  the  door  to  give 
liim  exit — a  calm,  staid,  shrewd -looking  woman 
— if  Mrs.  Latimer  were  ill,  observing  that  she 
looked  out  of  spirits. 

*'  Really,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  mat- 
ter,*' said  the  abigail.  **  I  see  clearly  enough 
that  my  mistress  is  fretting  about  something, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is.  She  has  had 
sorrow  enough,  poor  thing,  for  one  so  good  and 
so  beautiful." 

"  Pray  were  you  with  her  when  her  husband 
died,  Mrs.  Windsor  1"  asked  Mr.  Chariton. 

•'  Aye,  that  I  was,  sir,**  answered  tlie  maidi 
B   * 


**  and  a  terrible  day,  too.  He  was  a  wild,  rash, 
violent  man,  and  treated  her  ill  enough.  But 
still  h(;  was  her  husband,  sir;  and  although  as 
to  loving  him  very  much,  that  was  not  possible, 
yet  the  slmck  nearly  killed  her." 

"  W(.']l.  pray,  Mrs.  Windsor,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Charlton,  fcclmg  that  it  would  not  he  proper  to 
push  his  inquiries  any  farther  in  that  quarter, 
•*  if  you  find  out  that  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
Mrs.  Latimer  let  me  know.  You  may  be  per- 
fectly sure  I  should  he  delighted  to  render  it." 

The  maid  promised  to  do  so ;  but  nothing  ra- 
suited  from  this  conversation  for  some  time, 
and  Mrs.  Latimer  still  continued  grave  and  sad. 
At  times,  indeed,  when  walking  on  the  common 
with  Mr.  Charlton,  or  sitting  with  him  alone,  a 
burst  of  happier  feeling  would  take  place.  Sba 
would  give  way  to  some  playful  sally  ;  appeal 
to  him  upon  some  light  matter  of  taste  *,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  him  eagerly  ;  perhaps  op- 
pose his  opinions  at  first,  but,  in  the  end,  yield- 
ed invariably,  and  then  would  turn  her  fine  blue 
eyes  upon  him,  and  exclaim  **  The  women  are 
not  capable  of  arguing,  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
believe  we  had  better  never  attempt  it."  Then 
aguin,'the  moment  aAer,  she  would  fall  intosad 
thought  again,  and  at  times  her  eyes  would  fill 
with  tears.  , 

At  length  one  morning  a  note  arrived  from 
her,  at  the  hour  at  which  she  usually  appeared, 
excusing  herself  for  not  coming,  as  she  had 
matters  of  business  which  would  occupy  her 
all  day.  A  second  day  she  excused  herself,  a 
third  she  had  a  cold ;  and  Mr.  Charlton  went 
down  in  person  to  inquire  afler  her.  At  a  little 
distance  from  her  door  he  met  her  son  Alfred, 
and  stopping  to  shake  hands  with  the  boy,  natu- 
rally expressed  a  hope'  that  Mrs.  Latimer  was 
not  seriously  indisposed. 

**  Oh !  mamma  is  well  enough,"  replied  Al- 
fred Latimer.  *'  She  is  only  moping.  She  has 
been  moping  these  three  or  four  days ;  but  you 
must  not  tell  her  I  said  so,  for  she  forbade 
me." 

Mr.  Charlton  went  on  and  rang  at  her  door, 
nor  was  he  refused  admittance.  He  found  her 
seated  reading,  and 'thinking  it  bettor  to  begin 
upon  the  subject  that  he  had  at  heart  at  once, 
he  said  **  My  dear  lady,  I  have  remarkcid  that 
you  have  been  much  out  of  spirits  of  late. 
Now  you  must  not  think  me  intrusive ;  but, 
feeling  the  very  sincere  regard  for  you  that  I 
do,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  you  have 
no  one  here  with  whom  to  consult,  if  you  re- 
quire advice  or  assistance  in  any  way,  I  should 
feel  it  a  slight  if  you  did  not  apply  to  me  !" 

Mrs.  Latimer  colored  and  seemed  a  good 
deal  agitated ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  she 
pressed  Mr.  Charlton's  hand  in  her  own,  saying 
emphatically,  ** Thank  you!  thank  you!  best 
and  kindest  of  men.  But,  alas,  I  fear  that  you 
can  give  me  no  assistance,  and  that  your  advice 
in  this  instance  would  but  confirm  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  already  taken,  with  bitter  re- 
gret. Oh !  had  I  had  your  advice  and  support, 
long,  long  ago,  how  many  sorrows  might  have 
been  saved  me  !" 

*'  Well,  but  take  them  now,"  said  Mr.  Charl- 
ton ;  "  and  first  tell  me,  my  dear  madam,  what 
this  determination  ist" 

«*  I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Latimer^*'  ^\M\.fci^\^<jpa. 
moat  heax  ^  wuri  <>t  vrq  ^V  "^xie^an^.  "Hixm^^ 
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Tery  young,  partly  at  my  father's  persuasion. 
partly  from  the  giddy  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
to  a  man  of  whom  I  shall  only  say  that  even 
then  I  should  not  have  chosen  him,  had  I  had 
opportunity  of  selection,  or  time  for  thought,  I 
endeavored  to  do  my  duty  WtW — indeed  I  did, 
Mr.  Charlton  ;  nay,  more,  I  tried  to  make  my 
duty  pleasure.  The  rest  I  must  pass  in  silence 
-rthe  memory  of  the  dead  is  sacred ;  but  I 
have  known  little  peace  in  life  till  I  came  down 
here.  In  this  quiet  place,  and  with  your  kind 
and  beneficial  society,  I  have  enjoyed  my  first 
happy  moments  since  girlhood ;  but,  alas  !  now 
I  must  leave  it." 

Mr.  Charlton  started,  as  if  she  had  struck 
him,  so  completely  was  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  absent  from  his  thoughts.  "  But  why, 
.Mrs.  Latimer  1  Why  V  he  exclaimed. 

"  Because,"  she  replied,  ♦•  and  you  will  own 
the  reason  to  be  a  good  one — my  means  are- 
not  equal  to  living  even  in  the  moderate  way 
in  which  I  five  here.  I  have  shaped  my  expen- 
diture by  my  income ;  but  a  sudden  claim  upon 
a  part  of  the  small  property  my  husband  left 
having  started  up,  even  that  poor  income  is  di- 
minished." 

*<Nay,  but  let  me  look  into  the  claim  on 
youi;  behalf,"  said  Mr.  Charlton ;  it  may  not  be 
fair — it  may  not  be  just." 

*•  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  have  been 
forced  to  become  a  better  woman  of  business 
than  you  give  me  credit  for  being.  I  went 
into  all  the  details  at  once  about  a  month 
ago ;  I  found  that  it  was  indubitable — though 
the  lawyers  said  I  might  aontest  the  validity  of 
the  documents — that  the  money  had  been  re- 
ceiTed,and  therefore  I  ordered  it  to  be  paid  im- 
mediately. It  is  already  done ;  my  income  is 
jeduoed  by  so  much ;  and  I  hav^  only  to  wait 
tfll  I  can  receive  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  a  few 
Kttle  bills  here,  and  then,  I  fear — ^I  must — ^yes, 
indeed  I  must  leave  you,"  and  Mrs  Latimer 
burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Charlton  soothed  her  kindly  and  tenderly, 
and  when  she  was  somewhat  more  composed 
he  aaid,  *'  Indeed,  this  shocks  and  grieves  me 
deeply ;  and  if  you  would  but  consider  me  real- 
ly in  the  light  which  you  have  often  said  you 
do— namely,  that  of  a  friend,  a  sincere  true 
friend — and  make  use  of  my  purse  as  if  it  were 
your  own,  till  this  little  storm  be  passed — " 

"Mr.  Charlton  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Latimer, 
drawing  herself  back,  as  if  greatly  surprised, 
**  impossible !  But  no,"  she  added  the  next 
moment,  "  I  know  you  meant  it  kindly,  gra- 
ciously, nobly — as  you  do  everything.  But 
that  is  quite  impossible.  A  woman  cannot  re- 
ceive money  but  from  a  father,  or  a  husband — 
nay,  say  not  a  word  more  on  that  score,  or  I 
c^all  think  you  do  not  respect  mc.  As  to 
the  money,  I  care  not  for  it.  There  are  coun- 
tries where  I  can  live  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
here,  and  I  am  ready,  willing,  to  live  on  bread 
and  water — aye,  to  work  for  that  bread,  should 
need  be ;  but  to  part  with  the  only  people  who 
have  been  really  kind  to  me — ^to  quit  the  only 
spot  where  I  have  known  tranquillity,  is  bitter 
indeed,"  and  Mrs.  Latimer  wept  again. 

What  Mr.  Charlton  might  have  replied  at 
that  moment,  had  he  not  been  interrupted,  who 
can  tell  1  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  answer, 
Alfred  Latimer  burst  into  the  room,  laughing  at 


something  he  bad  seen  or  done  in  the  village. 
The  boy  was  surprised  to  see  his  mother  in 
tears,  and  turned  a  look  quickly,  and  almost 
fiercely,  upon  Mr.  Charlton,  as  if  he  bad  been 
doing  something  to  grieve  her. 

Mrs.  Latimer,  however,  held  out  her  fair 
hand  to  her  friend,  saying,  "  Forgive  me  for 
thus  giving  way,  and  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject  at  present.  We  will  talk  about  it  more 
hereafter,  when  I  am  calmer." 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  Mr. 
.  Charlton,  "  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
will  not  rashly  act  in  this  matter  till  we  have 
spoken  further." 

"  I  will  take  your  advice  in  all  things,"  an- 
swere4  the  lady ;  "  where  should  I  go  for  coun- 
sel, if  not  to  you,  my  best — I  may,  indeed,  say 
only  friend  V*  ^ 

When  Mr.  Charlton  returned  to  his  own  house 
he  found  bis  mind  much  more  perturbed  than 
was  ordinary  with  him,  or  at  all  agreeable. 
That  Mrs.  Latimer  might  quit  Mallington  had 
never  entered  his  imagination.  She  had  never 
hinted  such  an  intention  ;  she  had  seemed  so 
happy,  so  contented  with  the  place,  that  he  had 
taken  it  for  granted  everything  would  go  on 
just  as  it  had  gone  on  for  an  indefinite 'time, 
and  the  idea  of  losing  her  society,  and  being 
again  reduced  to  the  state  of  listless  apathy  in 
which  he  had  been  when  she  arrived,  seemed 
to  him  a  second  widowhood.  Yet  what  could 
he  do  to  prevent  such  a  result  1  She  had  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  such  a  resolution ;  she  was* 
evidently  resolved  to  receive  no  pecuniary  as- 
sistance ;  and,  thongh  he  might  think  her  a  little 
too  sprupulous  with  so  sincere  a  friend  as  him- 
self, he  honored  her  scruples  too  much  to  strive 
to  shake  them.  The  term,  second-widowhood, 
which  ho  had  employed  in  his  own  thoughts,, 
ran  in  his  mind.  He  began  to  fancy  tbaf  he 
should  find  his  time  still  burdensome  to  him 
through  life,  unless  he  married  again  ;  and  the 
expression  which  Mrs.  Latimer  had  herself 
used,  saying  that  a  woman  could  only  receive 
money  from  a  father  or  a  husband,  was  one  of 
the  first  things  that  made  him  ask  himself,  if 
he  did  marry,  who  could  he  so  well  and  wisely 
wed  as  herself  1" 

At  first  he  wished  that  he  were  ten  years 
younger;  their  ages  then,  he  thought,  might 
not  have  been  so  out  of  proportion.  As  it  was, 
people  would  only  say  that  he  had  been  caught 
by  the  eye,  and  laugh  at  the  old  gentleman  for 
marrying  the  fair  young  widow.  Yet  afler  all, 
ho  recollected  that  he  was  not  so  very  aged,  as 
grief  and  want  of  occupation,  and  the  dark 
views  they  had  engendered,  made  him  fancy. 
Ho  was  barely  fifty-four ;  Mrs.  Latimer  might 
be  thirty-five,  or  thirty-six,  for  she  had  told 
him  that  she  looked  younger  than  she  really 
was.  There  was  a  difference,  certainly,  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years,  but  what  of  that?  There 
was  many  a  more  disproportionate  match  every 
day  ;  and,  let  the.  world  say  what  it  would,  ho 
was  conscious  that  it  was  not  for  beauty,  or  any 
ephemeral  advantage,  that  he  chose  her,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  an  amiable  and  pleasant 
companion,  who  had  soothed  his  melancholy, 
and  whose  high  qualities  he  knew. 

Thus  Mr.  Charlton  went  on,  diminishing  some 
objections  in  his  own  eyes,  and  boldly  meeting 
others  with  a  flat  negative,  till  dinner  time ; 
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and  yet  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  still 
less  decided.  He  thought  of  his  former  wife — 
of  her  he  had  loved  with  the  fondest  affection — 
^ho  had  been,  the  sunshine  of  his  home,  the 
light  of  his  steps,  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  dar- 
ling, of  his  heart ;  and  when  he  looked  into  his 
.  own  bosom  he  found  nothing  like  the  same  feel- 
ings there  towards  Mrs.  Latimer  that  he  had 
experienced  towards  her.  True,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected — true,  perhaps,  it  was  better  not. 
This  ought  to  be  a  marriage  of  reason,  whereas 
the  other  had  been  a  marriage  of  love.  But 
then,  again,  he  thought  of  his  daughter ;  and, 
why  or  wherefore  he  could  not  tell,  his  heart 
laisgave  him.  It  was  but  a  prejudice,  he  fan- 
cied. One  heard  so  much  of  step-mothers,  and 
perhaps  they  might  occasionally  act  ill,  but 
there  must  be  exceptions — indeed,  he  had 
known  them  himself,  and  Mrs.  Latimer  already 
showed  for  Jjouisa  almost  the  affection  of  a 
mother. 

Yet  he  was  not  satisfied ;  and  at  dinner  he 
mras  thoughtful,  absent,  almost  fretful.  Towards 
nine  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  trying  to  turn  his 
mind  to  otlier  thoughts,  with  the  ptudent  resolu- 
tion of  sleeping  ove^the  matter,  and  just  when 
IfOuisa  had  retired  to  bed,  one  of  his  old  ser- 
vants announced  to  him  that  Mrs.  Windsor, 
Mrs.  Latimer's  maid,  desired  to  see  him. 

"  Show  her  in,  show  her  in  !"  cried  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, in  some  agitation;  and  when 'the  abigail 
appeared  he  exclaimed,  *'  Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Windsor,  I  hope  your  lady  is  not  ill  i" 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  maid ;  and  then  wait- 
ing till  the  door  was  closed,  she  added,  *'  but 
you  told  me,  sir,  to  inform  you  if  I  found  out 
-what  made  my  mistress  so  grave  and  sad,  and 
as  I  discovered  to-night  I  thought  I  would  come 
up  and  tell  you,  especially  as  you  are  some- 
what concerned,  sir.** 

"Indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Charlton,  in  some 
surprise ;  *'  how  is  that,  Mrs.  Windsor  1" 

•*  Why,  sir,"  answered  his  companion  paus- 
ing and  thinking  for  a  moment,  with  a  grave 
and  embarrassed  look,  "  it  is  an  unpleasant 
Uiing  to  tell,  but  yet,  as  I  was  saying,  I  think  it 
18  but  right  that  you  should  know,  for  I  am  sure 
yon,  who  are  quite  the  master  of  the  place,  as  I 
may  say,  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  If  it  be  anything  unpleasant  to  your  mistress, 
and  I  have  power  to  do  so,'*  replied  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, *'  I  certainly  will ;  but  what  is  it,  Mrs. 
Windsor  r* 

"  Why,  sir,  it  is  just  this,"  the  maid  proceed- 
ed, after  another  hesitating  pause — **  those  two 
old  cats  at  whose  house  we  lodge,  the  Miss 
Martins,  are  the  greatest  gossips  and  scandal- 
makers  in  the  world,  and  they  can*t  even  keep 
their  tongues  off  Mrs.  I^timer,  who  never  had 
a  word  said  against  her  in  her  life." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Mr.  Charlton,  with  a  tremu- 
lous emotion  of  the  lip,  **  and  pray  what  can  they 
Hod  to  say  against  her  now  !'* 

**  Truly,  they  must  needs  talk  about  your 
coming  so  oflen  to  see  her,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Windsor,  as  if  with  an  effort,  **  and  about  her 
coming  up  here  to  Miss  Charhon,  sir — that's 
nrhat  they  say ;  and  I  have  found  out  that  three 
or  four  days  ago  that  old  tabby,  the  eldest 
one,  had  the  face  to  gu  up  to  my  lady  and 
speak  to  hei  about  it,  and  to  say  it  was  not 
jnspeotable." 


She  did,  did  she  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Charlton, 
his  cheek  growing  very  hot :  '*  well,  my  good 
lady,  I  will  soon  settle  that  business  !** 

"  They  are  cunning  old  creatures,"  continued 
the  maid,  with  a  scornful  smile,  '*  for  they  never 
said  a  word  till  they  thought  Mrs.  Latimer 
was  going  to  leave  them,  and  tlien  they  chose 
to  begin.  However,  sir,  I  thought  it  right  to 
let  you  know,  for  I  never  like  any  one  to  be 
spoken  ill  of  behind  his  back,  and  to  have  things 
put  upon  him  that  he  never  dreamt  of— espe- 
cially a  gentleman  so  kind  and  good  to  every 
one  as  you  are." 

*'  You  did  very  right,  Mrs.  Windsor,**  replied 
Mr.  Charlton,  "  there's  a  guinea  for  you.  Do 
not  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Latimer  about  your 
having  seen  me.  I  suppose  she  did  not  know 
you  were  coming  here  1*' 

**  Oh  !  yes,  sir,'*  said  the  maid,  *'  she  had  told 
me  to  take  a  note  to  Miss  Charlton,  which  I 
have  given  to  your  man;  but  she  did  dot  know 
that  I  was  going  to  speak  with  you,  and,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  her,  sir.  She  would 
be  so  angry.'* 

"  No,  no,  make  yourself  easy,  Mrs.  Windsor,*' 
replied  Mr.  Charlton,  **  I  will  not  betray  you ;  ' 
but  I  will  find  means  to  put  a  stop  to  their  idle 
gossip,  depend  upon  it,  and  now  good  night.    I 
shall  call  down  before  luncheon  to-morrow." 

Thus  they  parted,  and  Mr.  Charlton  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 
A  new  and  powerful  motive  was  given  to  him 
for  doing  as  he  wished  to  do ;  nay,  it  was  bet- 
ter than  a  motive— it  was  an  excuse.  Mrs. 
Latimer's  reputation  was  affected  by  his  friend- 
ship for  her,  there  was  no  means  of  remedying 
that  evil  but  one,  and  Mr.  Charlton  from  that 
moment  determined  to  put  it  in  her  power  at 
least  to  do  so.  He  was  somewhat  anxious  and 
nervous  upon  the  subject,  indeed.  She  might 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter — she  might 
look  upon  the  difference  of  age  as  an  insur- 
mountable bar.  She  might  like  him  very  well 
as  a  friend,  but  not  think  of  him  as  a  husband. 
Yet,  when  he  had  retired  to  rest,  and  thought 
over  a  thousand  little  traits  which  be  had  per- 
ceived, he  began  to  hope  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether so  indifferent  to  her.  That  she  had  a 
great  regard  for  hun  was  evident ;  that  to 
abandon  his  society  was  painful  to  her  she  had 
acknowledged ;  and  he  remembered  more  than 
once  having  caught  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  interest.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  was  a  good-looking  man  of 
his  age,  and  now  he  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  continued  to  wear  powder  and  a  pigtail. 
That,  however,  could  not  now  be  helped,  for 
he  would  not  venture  upon  the  ridicule  of  cut- 
ting off  the  latter  incumbrance  upon  the  eve  of 
a  declaration,  and  thinking  that  a  sleepless 
night  would  n(^t  improve  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  turned  upon  his  side  and  courted  tlie 
drowsy  god.  As  usuai  in  such  cases,  the  god 
was  somewhat  slow  to  come,  and  Mr.  Charlton 
was  up  early  the  next  morning  refreshing  him- 
self with  a  walk  in  the  garden.  At  breakfast 
his  daughter  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  her  young  conversation ;  but 
every  time  his  eyes  turned  upon  her  his  heart, 
smote  him.  However,  his  resolution  was  takeo' 
and  about  eleven  away  he  vi^nWx^  eij^xiV-^  V 
^  He  found  the  to  vf  vio^  VmS^^^V^  >^^y 
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more  fascinating  than  ever,  and,  luckily  for  his 
purpoiie,  ulone.  Her  eyes  beamed  when  she 
saw  him ;  and  she  held  out  her  soA  delicate 
band  wiih  a  smile  so  enchanting,  that  Mr. 
Charlton  began  to  feet  emotions  of  tenderness 
which  carried  him  on  wonderfully  after  awhile, 
though  they  interrupted  him  a  little  at  first. 

'•  You  seem  busy,  my  dear  Mrs.  I-.atimer,"  he 
^id,  looking  at  her  writing-desk,  which  was 
open  before  her,  and  at  the  table  covered  with 
papers.  ''  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you ;  but 
even  if  I  do  I  must  still  intrude  a  little,  for  1 
have  one  or  two  things  to  say.'* 

••  I  was  only  putting  my  desk  into  order  for 
a  journey,'*  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  with  the  smile 
passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  a  look  of 
sadness;  ''for  I  sec,  my  excellent  friend,  it 
must  come  to  that." 

••Nay,  I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton, 
seating  himself  beside  her  on  the  little  hard- 
Btuflbd  rosewood  sofa  of  the  lodging.  *•  I  think 
not,"  he  repeated.  ••  unless,  indeed,  you  be  very 
.  resolute  to  go.  There  Is  such  a  thing,  my  dear 
lady,  as  a  choice  of  evils  in  this  world,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  such  an  alternative  before  you. 
'You  have  expressed  great  unwillingness  to  go 
from  MaUington,  and  I  believe  you  to  be  quite 
sincere,  for  where  one  is  loved  and  esteemed, 
there  one  generally  finds  some^ort  of  pleasure. 
You  have,  also,  been  kind  enough  to  say  that 
the  loss  of  my  daughter's  and  my  own  society 
bad  no  slight  part  in  causing  your  unwilling- 
nass.*' 

*•  A  part,  my  kind  friend,  so  great,  that  the 
alternative  yon  propose  would  be  a  very  painful 
one' indeed  if  I  did  not  choose  it  to  avoid  such 
grief  For  yourself,  I  can  only  say  that  you 
have  acted  towards  me  a  part  that  has  ever 
made  nic  l(M>k  upon  you  as  an  elder  brother." 

••  Wdl,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Charlton, 
«« I  tell  you  the  alternative  is  but  one  of  two 
evils :  it  is  for  you  to  judge  which  is  the  greater. 
I  wish  yon,  then,  to  stay  at  Mallington — ^to 
change  your  present  residence,  and  to  come  to 
mine." 

Mrs.  I^timer  looked  all  amazement;  but 
Mr.  Charlton  pn>ce|eded  with  more  calmness 
than  he  had  himself  expected — **This,  my 
Bweet  friend,  c^n  but  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
a  great  sacrifice.  To  render  it  right — to  render 
it  t)ossihlp,  I  may  say — ^you  must  consent  to 
give  your  hand  to  a  man  much  older  than  your- 
self, and  to  make  him  happy  at  the  expense, 
perhaps,  o'f  some  regrets." 

Mrs.  Latimer  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 
beart  as  if  its  beating  were  too  much  for  her ; 
and  then,  bending  down  her  head,  she  hid  her 
eyes  in  her  handkerchief  and  wept. 

••Nay.  nay,"  said  Mr.  Charlton,  taking  her 
band  somewhat  alarmed,  *•  I  did  not  intend  to 
grieve  you." 

«« Grieve  me !  grieve  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Lati- 
mer, raising  her  beautiful  eyes  swimming  with 
tears,  but  with  a  smile  up(»n  her  lips.  •*  Oh  ! 
my  noble  and  generous  friend,  you  know  not 
what  I  feel ;"  and  she  placed  her  other  hand  in 
his  also.  '•  But  I  cannot  suflTer  you."  she  said, 
after  a  start.  ••No!  I  cannot  suffer  you  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice  yourself.  You  know 
that  I  am  poor ;  but  you  do  not  Know  how  poor, 
my  good  friend.  Dobts  I  have  nonf»,  but  at  this 
nuwiu>m  I  have  less  than  om*  hundred  per 


annum.  You  can,  you  ought  to  look  for  a  wife 
far  better  endowed  than  I  am.  Still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  large  fortune,  and  everything 
to  make  a  woman  happy,  you  have  every  right 
to  expect — " 

••  Hush,  hush,  hush  !"  said  Mr.  Charlton,  in- 
terrupting her,  ••  I  will  not  hear  another  word 
upon  such  subjects.  If  you  can  feel  that  you 
will  be  happy  with  me,  if  you  will  be  a  mother 
to  my  daughter  and  a  companion  to  myself,  the 
journey  from  Mallington  is  at  an  end." 

••  For  ever !"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  leaning  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  **  Oh  !"  she  munnured 
in  a  soft  tone,  ••  Oh !  that  I  bad  known  you 
earlier  in  life,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  what 
misery  it  would  have  saved  me.  But  how  rare- 
ly is  it  that  one  meet  in  early  years  the  only 
person  who  can  make  one  happy." 

We  have,  however,  intruded  somewhat  too 
far  upon  scenes  that  are  generally  private,  and 
we  must  therefore  leave  Mrs.  Latimer  and  Mr. 
Charlton  alone  to  settle  all  about  the  marriage 
without  our  presence.  We  have  not  been  tbo 
only  ones,  however,  dear  readers,  who  over- 
heard that  tender  conversation..  Ah  no !  Miss 
Mathilda  Martin,  having  first  ascertained  that 
Mrs.  Windsor  had  gone  out  as  soon  as  she  had 
let  Mr.  Charlton  in,  was  upon  the  stairs  close 
to  the  door — so  close,  indeed,  that  sometimes 
her  ear,  sometimes  her  eye  very  neariy  touch- 
ed the  key  hold.  Fie,  Miss  Mathilda ;  surely 
you  are  not  listening !  So  it  was  however  that 
after  a  certain  time  Miss  Mathilda  descended  to 
the  shop,  with  a  clieek  highly  colored,  and  an 
eye  full  of  excitement.  ••  Oh  f  yes  indeed,"  she 
said  to  her  sister,  ''it  is  just  so !  quite  as  wo 
thought.  J)ont't  say  a  word,  Winifred.  I  heard 
it  with  my  own  ears.  He  is  now  going  to  for- 
get all  decency  and  to  keep  her  up  at  his  own 
house.  I  heard  him,  I  can  assure  you.  He  said 
these  very  words  •  I  wish  you  to  stay  at  Mal- 
lington—to  change  your  present  residence,  and 
to  come  to  mine.*  '* 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Miss  Mathilda, 
as  many  other  persons  do,  had  listened  no 
longer,  and  for  no  better  object,  than  to  con- 
firm her  preconceived  opinions. 

"  And  what  did  she  say  1"  cried  Misa  Martin, 
eagerly.    •*  Will  she  got" 

*•  Oh,  to  be  sure !"  replied  Mathilda,  ••no  doubt 
of  it.  There  were  plenty  of  •  dear  friends* 
and  *  sweet  friends'  going,  I  can  assure  you. 
Ah  !  the  nasty  old  man,  how  I  hate  him.'* 

*«  She's  the  worst  of  the  two,"  answered  lier 
sister ;  •*  a  trumpery  minx,  with  her  high  airs. 
Why,  she  never  once  asked  us  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea.;  as  if  we  were  dirt.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  she  were  no  widow  at  all,  but  just  some  cast- 
off,  with  her  boy." 

Mrs.  Latimer  was  evidently  lost  in  the  opinion 
of  the  two  Misses  Martin ;  and  after  having 
thus  discussed  the  mistress,  they  proceeded  to 
assail  the  maid.  Of  her  they  said' what  was  true 
enough,  that  she  was  an  artful  jade ;  for  though 
they  had  not  exactly  hit  upon  Mrs.  Latimer'a 
real  faults,  she  being,  perhaps,  the  last  person 
on  earth  to  be  misled  by  any  man,  young  or  old, 
yet  their  closer  observation  of  good  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor had  given  tliem  a  good  insight  into  her  cha^ 
racter.  As  they  were  in  progress,  however, 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  good  Dr.  Western,  the  rector,  wlio,  after 
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ordering  a  few  articles  of  clothing  for  some  of 
his  poor,  went  on  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Latimer  was  at 
home. 

**  Oh,  dear  ye;  sir/'  said  Miss  Martin,  she 
has  got  Mr.  Charlton  with  her,  as  usual,  sir." 

"  She  ia  soun  going  to  quit,  however,**  added 
Mathilda,  "and  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry.** 

"Indeed!*'  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  with 
considerable  surprise,  "  may  I  ask  why  1  Mrs. 
Latimer  is  a  very  respectable  person,  though 
not  rich,  and  I  trust  that  you  have  too  much 
good  sense  and  good  feeling.  Miss  Martin, 
to  value  any  one  merely  as  they  may  be  weal- 
thy.** 

**  Ay,  but  is  she  so  respectable,  doctor  V*  ask- 
ed Miss  Martin,  with  a  significant  look. 

••  I  have  the  best  assurance  that  she  is  so,'* 
replied  Dr.  Western.  "  I  will  add  something 
more,  my  good  lady.  Knowing  the  propensity 
o'all  small  places  to  deal  uncharitably  with  the 
characters  of  strangers,  and  having  last  week 
heard  something  that  did  not  please  me  of  re- 
ports set  about  respecting  this  lady,  I  look  the 
trouble  of  writing  for  information,  and  find,  as 
I  supposed,  that  those  reports  are  without  foun 
dation,  and  that  she  is  in  every  respect  what 
she  seems;  in  a  word,  one  who  has  acted 
throogh  hfe  with  perfect  propriety,  even  though 
placed  in  very  painful  and  difficult  situations. 
1  trust,  therefore,  tiftt  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
this,  for  it  is  neither  Christian  nor  generous.*' 
Dr.  Western,  who  had  purposely  given  the 
*  Misses  Martin  an  opportunity  of  drawing  this 
reproof  upon  their  own  heads,  then  proceeded 
to  pay  his  intented  visit  to  Mrs.  Latimer ;  and 
it  was  remarked  by  the  ladies  of  th^  shop  that 
lie  and  Mr.  Charhon  walked  out  and  orocceded 
down  the  street  together. 

A  vague  rumor,  in  the  cdurse  of  the  subse- 
quent week,  spread  through  the  village  that 
Mrs  Latimer  was  not  long  to  be  Mrs.  Latimer. 
Lonisa  Charlton,  or  Mr.  Charhon,  was  always 
with  her ;  the  carriages  of  neighboring  gentry 
were  frequently  at  her  door ;  semptresses  and 
dressmakers  were  busily  employed ;  and  the 
Misses  Martiu;  beginning  to  find  that  they  had 
made  a  very  great  mistake,  were  her  most 
bumble  servants,  fawning  egregiously  on  even 
Mrs.  Windsor,  and  declaring  that  **  Dear  Mrs. 
Latimer  was  certainly  one  of  the  sweetest  crea- 
tures th&t  ever  was  seen.** 

Dear  Mrs.  Latimer,  however,  did  not  forget 
them ;  she  was  perfectly  civil,  indeed ;  but  she 
bided  her  time. 

At  length,  ont  Saturday  night  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  was  reported  to  be  an  army  agent, 
came  down  to  Maliington,  spent  the  evening 
with  Mrs.  Latimer  and  Mr.  Charlton,  and  took 
a  bed  at  the  house  of  the  latter.  The  next  day 
the  lady  appeared  at  the  church  divested  of  her 
weeds ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  widower  and  the  widow  stood 
together  before  the  altar,  to  be  made  man  and 
wife.  The  army  agent,  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  her  former  iiusband,  acted  as  father  upon 
the  present  occasion  ;  a  small  party  of  the  coun- 
tiy  neighl)(»rs  were  witnesses  to  the  ceremony. 
Louisa  (;harlion  and  Alfred  Latimer  were  invi- 
ted to  8[>eiid  a  few  days  with  a  friend  who  lived 
about  seven  miles  from  Maliington,  and  Mr. 
Charlton  and  his  fair  bride  set  out  upon  a  tour 
into  Warwickshire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CuxisTOPiiBB  CoLUMDDs  wss  3  grcat  discov- 
erer, as  the  reader  is  undoubtedly  aware ;  but 
he  never  made  half  the  dibcovciies  that  Mr. 
Charlton  did  within  one  year  from  the  time  that 
'Mrs.  Latimer  gave  him  her  hand  at  the  altar. 
Not  that  she  behaved  ill  to  him ;   for,  on  the 
contrary,  she  redoubled  her  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  exerted  herself  to  be  more  enchanting 
than  ever ;  soothed,  flattered,  fondled  him.  But 
Mr.  Charlton  had  now  nearer  means  of  observa- 
tion, and  he  was  naturally  a  clear-sighted  man. 
He  was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever — he  would  not 
have  lost  her  society  for  the  world ;  but  he  was 
neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  be  bhnd 
to  all  the  little  trails  of  character  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  his  fair  wife ;  and  all  these 
traits  tended  to  show  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was 
one  of  those  ladies  who  never  act  without  an 
object.    She  calculated  her  game  with  the  most 
precise  and  definite  compulation,  and  worked 
boldly  towards  the  result  which  she  wished  to 
arrive  at  by  the  means  she  thought  most  hkelj 
to  attain  it.     Prom  her  earliest  years  sbe  had 
been  taught  to  consider  her  own  inierests  in  the 
first  place,  and  had  wil|ingly  seconded  her  fath- 
er in  ensnaring  the  84>n  of  a  noble  family  into  a 
connection  which  all  his  friends  disapproved. 
His  first  object  was  to  seduce  her,  but  though  not 
wiiliout  strong  passions,  they  were  not  of  that 
character  which  were  hkely  to  make  her  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  designs  of  any  man.    She  could 
bate  heartily,  but  love  was  not  one  of  her  weak- 
nesses; and  thus  she  skillfully  led  him  on  tomako 
her  his  wife  as  the  only  means  of  possessing  her. 
His  fortune,  never  very  great,  she  aided  to  im- 
pair, for  she  had  tastes  and  habits  as  expensive 
as  his  own ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  violent  and  ir^ 
riiahle  disposition,  and   she  had  no  object  in 
soothing  him,  the   coolness  with  which  she 
listened  to  the  details  of  his  difficulties,  and  the 
little  care  she  displayed  in  extricating  him  from 
theni,  often  drove  him  into  fits  of  passion,  which 
produced  scenes  that  caused  all  but  very  close 
observers  to  pity  the  sweet  creature  his  wife 
very  much.     She  had  an  admirable  art  too,  of 
always  putting  him  in  the  wrong ;  and  as  she 
was  certainly  ill-treated — for  he  was  known 
more  than  once  to  strike  her — and  as  she  re- 
sisted, without  any  effort,  many  an  attempt  to 
seduce  her  from  the  right  path  made  by  that 
husband's  dissolute   associates,  the  world  in 
general  gave  her  credit  for  forbearance  only 
equal  to  her  virtue.     Thus   had  passed  her 
younger  days,  till  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and 
despair.  Captain   Latimer  lost  the  use  of  his 
reason,  and  raised  his  hand  against  his  own 
hfe. 

Mrs.  Latimer  had  then,  as  we  have  seen,  set 
up  the  interesting  young  widow,  and  had  visit- 
ed various  parts  of  England  in  that  capacity  be- 
fore she  touched  upon  Maliington.  At  the  lat- 
ter place,  she  only  proposed  at  first  to  look 
about  her  for  a  month ;  and  finding  there  a 
clergyman  apparently  well  to  do,  and  a  single 
man,  her  first  thought  was  that  perhaps,  in 
course  of  lime,  she  might  become  Mrs  West- 
ern. Perceiving  very  boon,  however  that  Dr 
Western  was  not  very  accessible,  and  lcanuci«^ 
that  the  large  house  aV  U\«  \oi^  vA  v\\\&\vCCv  \k^ 
longed  to  a  widowet  ol  ||;c«^VVi«^\.>^^^^<&  ^«\a\- 
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mined  to  change  her  plan,  in  as  much  as  a  cam- 
paign against  the  heart  of  Mr.  Charlton  seemed 
open  to  more  easy  tactics,  and  because  the  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  was  greater.  Affluence  and 
case,  carriages,  horses,  servants,  were  things 
that  Mrs.  Latimer  liked  very  much,  and  it  was 
well  worth  a  little  study  and  art  to  obtain  such 
advantages.  The  disposition  of  Mr.  Charlton 
was  easily  read — Mrs.  Latimer  shaped  her 
conduct  accordingly ;  her  maid,  lifrs.  Windsor, 
without  any  full  explanation  being  necessary 
between  mistress  and  servant,  seconded  her 
skillfully ;  and  the  result  has  been  already  seen 
by  the  reader. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule,  however,  which  often 
tends  to  bring  down  retribution  on  the  head  of 
deriivers,  that  we  undervalue  the  good  sense 
of  people  whom  we  have  once  taken  in.  Never 
cheat  any  one,  dear  reader ;  for  depend  upon  it 
you  will  think  hiip  a  fool  ever  after,  till  per- 
chance he  cheats^ you  in  return.  Now,  Mrs. 
Latimer,  or,  as  we  must  henceforth  call  her, 
Mrs.  Charlton,  did  undervalue  the  good  sense 
of  her  second  husband.  She  only  recollected 
the  result,  that  she  had  deceived  him  into 
thinking  her  all  he  wished,  and  she  forgot  the 
art  she  bad  displayed  in  making  him  think  so. 
She  forgot,  also,  that  she  was  now  placed  before 
his  eye^  in  the  microscope  of  matrimony,  and 
she  did  not  exactly  guard  all  her  sayings  and 
doings  with  that  scrupulous  care  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  keep  up  the  illusion. 
One  great  object  was  gained — she  was  his  wife 
— and  she. thought  she  might  have  a  little  re- 
pose. She  had  another  great  object,  it  is  true ; 
to  induce  him  to  leave  her  at  his  death  a  large 
Bhare  of  his  fortune ;  but  she  tnisted  to  habit 
and  natural  tenderness,  and  her  own  skill  in 
'bleasing,  to  obtain  that  very  satisfactory  result. 
Mr.  Charlton  had,  indeed,  settled  upon  her, 
previous  to  their  marriage,  an  annual  sum 
sufficient  for  her  maintenance  as  his  widow,  in  , 
tase  of  his  decease,  but  Mrs.  Latimer  had,  on 
Tarious  accounts,  not  exacted  as  large  a  join- 
ture as,  perhaps,  she  might  have  obtained  had 
she,  to  use  an  angler's  term,  **  played  her  fish" 
after  she  had  hooked  him.  But  two  causes 
prevented  her  doing  so ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
character  she  had  assumed,  and  which  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up,  was  repugnant  to  such  a 
soarse ;  and  in  the  next,  she  was  naturally  of 
an  impatient  disposition,  and  eager  to  enjoy  the 
Air  prospect  before  her.  Thus,  though  she 
delicately  hinted  to  her  friend  the  army  agent 
that  some  settlement  might  be  necessary,  yet 
she  left  the  matter  entirely  in  his  hands ;  and 
he,  for  his  part,  thought  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Charlton  on  that  score  very  liberal. 

After  a  bridal  tour  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton  returned  to  Mal- 
linffton  house ;  and  the  lady's  taste  for  expense 
and  display  began  to  show  itself.  Her  husband, 
however,  did  not  object ;  he  could  well  aflbrd 
it,  and,  indeed,  had  somewhat  reproached  him- 
self in  days  gone  by  with  living  too  far  within 
his  income,  solely  from  not  knowing  how  to 
spend  it  reasonably.  His  former  wife  had  no 
such  habits,  indeed,  and  the  contrast  struck 
him  not  altogether  pleasantly;  but  be  said 
nothing,  and  only  insured  that  his  expenses 
should  be  kept  within  due  bounds.  Then  Mrs. 
Charltoa  thought  it  right  to  see  the  trade  of  the 


Tillage  improvW  by  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
shop,  in  opposition  to  the  Misses  Martin.  En- 
couragement was  given  to  a  speculative  trades* 
man  of  the  neighboring  town  to  break  in  upork 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  those  ladies, 
and  as  he  had  all  Mrs.  Charlton's  custom,  anrl 
her  strongest  recommendation,  besides  smart 
new  articles,  which  had  never  been  seen  in 
Mallington  before,  the  old  shop  was  soon  ne- 
glected, the  dull- colored  prints  and  muslins 
hung  unpurchased  in  the  windows,  and  the 
Misses  Martin,  growing  every  day  sourer  and 
more  sour,  rued  the  hour  when  they  had  put 
up  the  bill  of  lodgings  which  had  caught  the 
widow's  eye,  and  mentally  gave  her  over  to 
ruin  and  condemnation. 

Neither  of  this  did  Mr.  Charlton  wholly  ap- 
prove, but  his  fair  wife  took  care  to  conceal  the 
animus  of  this  proceeding  from  his  eyes^  and 
he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  her  notions  of  free  trade  and  anti-monopoly. 
One  thing,  however,  did  annoy  him  ;  he  had 
forgotten  that,  in  marrying  the  widow,  he  raa 
a  great  risk  of  marrying  her  son  too,  and  Alfred 
Latimer  soon  gave  him  cause  to  repent  of 
having  done  so.  He  proved  a  wild,  capricious, 
rash,  unfeeling  boy,  and  it  l)ecame  evident  very 
speedily,  that  his  spoiUng  had  not  been  entirely 
on  his  father's  part.  He  was  very  ignorant, 
very  arrogant;  and,  witlf  none  of  those  prin- 
ciples which,  implanted  in  very  early  youth, 
prove  soener  or  later  the  correctors  of  follies 
and  the  tamers  of  passions,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  but  of  indulgence  and  amusement. 

After  having  given  way  for  about  six  months. 
Mr.  Charlton,  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
boy  himself,  shook  off  his  desire  of  ease  and 
tranquillity,  and  represented  to  his  wife  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  sending  him  to  school.  He 
proposed  Eton,  and  offered  to  provide  liberally 
for  his  expenses  there,  saying  that  of  course 
he  looked  upon  her  son  nearly  in  the  light  of 
his  own.  But  Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  despair  at 
Ihe  idea  ;  she  showed  in  feeling  terms  that  he 
had  been  so  long  brought  up  at  home  that  the 
change  to  a  public  school  would  be  more  severe 
and  trying  to  him  than  to  other  lads  ;  and  aB 
that  her  husband  could  obtain  by  his  most  rea- 
sonable arguments  was,  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  a  private  school  some  fifteen  miles  off,  where 
she  might  be  at  hand  herself  to  watch  ever 
him. 

Not  long  after  this  Mrs.  Charlton  hinted  to 
her  husband  that  it  might  be  better  if  their 
dear  Louisa  were  sent  to  a  finishing  school 
in  London.  She  suggested  that  it  would  give 
a  polish  to  her  manners,  a  tone,  a  style  to  her 
appearance  and  demeanor  that  never  could  be 
acquired  in  country  society ;  that  all  the  ac- 
complishments which  she  possessed  wanted 
the  perfecting  touch  of  the  first  nutsters,  and 
that  it  was  good  for  all  young  people  to  see  a 
little  of  the  world  before  they  had  to  play  an 
active  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Charlton  heard  her  to  an  end  with  per- 
fect composure,  but  then  replied  gravely,  but 
not  unkindly,  *'  No,  my  dear.  She  never  sets 
her  foot  in  a  school." 

He  said  no  more  at  first,  and  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  inclined  to  argue  the  point ;  bat  he  stopped 
her  abruptly,  adding,  '*  Her  mother  was  never 
at  a  school;  she  had  a  great  abhorrence  of 
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them.    I  promised  her  that  Louisa  neyer  should 
"be  sent  to  one,  and  that  promise  I  will  keep:" 

Mrs.   Charlton   burst    into  tears,  and  Mr. 
Charlton  quitted  the  room. 

She  found  that  she  had  injured  herself,  how- 
erer ;  and  hastened  to  retrieve  her  false  move 
hy  renewed  kindness  to  her  step-daughter,  to- 
"wards  whom,  to  say  sooth,  she  had  somewhat 
cooled  since  her  marriage ;  but  she  did  not  love 
Louisa  the  more  for  l^ing  the  subject  of  her 
first  dispute  with  her  husband.  In  manner  she 
was  sweet  and  geLtle  to  Louisa  Charlton, 
always  calling  her  either  My  love,  or  My 
dear  Louisa ;  but  there  were  many  small  traits 
which  showed  to  Louisa  herself,  and,  what  was 
of  still  greater  importance,  to  Mr.  Charlton 
also,  that  there  was  little  sincere  affection. 
Often  in  a  kindly  tone,  and  with  numerous  pro- 
fessions of  regard  and  assurances  that  she  did 
it  for  the  child's  own  good,  she  would  reprove 
Louisa  for  one  little  act  or  another,  and  lecture 
her  upon  her  conduct  and  demeanor.  She 
aflfected  to  think  that  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so, 
and  therefore  did  it  before  her  husband;  but 
Mr.  Charlton  was  very  keen-sighted  in  regard  to 
his  child,  and  the  first  question  which  bo  asked 
himself  was,  whether  the  censure  was  just, 
before  he  inquired  whether  his  new  wife  was 
only  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  or  by  some 
other  motive.  He  generally  found  reason  to 
think,  however,  that  Louisa  was  in  the  right  *, 
for  though  she  made  no  defence,  and  bore  all 
meekly,  yet  she  had  an  advocate  in  her  father's 
lieart,  and  a  judge  in  his  sense  of  justice  which 
did  her  right,  contrary  to  Mrs.  Charlton's  ex- 
pectations. That  lady,  indeed,  only  strove  to 
produce  an  unfavorable  impression  on  her  hus- 
.  band  of  his  daughter's  conduct  and  character ; 
bot  she  was  not  at  all  aware  that  Mr.  Charlton 
was  silently,  and  in  his  own  mind,  trying  them 
both,  and  generally  giving  judgment  against  her. 
<She  did  not  at  all  understand  at  first,  and,  indeed, 
never  fully  understood,  the  exact  nature  of  his 
love  of  quiet  and  his  abhorrence  of  discus- 
aions.  She  oflen  thought  that  she  had  gained 
her  point,  and  produced  the  result  she  in- 
tended, because  he  said  nothing.  She  fancied 
he  did  not  see  and  comprehend,  because  he  did 
not  oppose  or  reprove ;  but,  in  truth,  Mr.  Charl- 
ton was  always  analyzing  and  forming  his  esti- 
mate by  the  accumulation  of  facts  which  he 
observed.  Thus,  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
his  quietness  had  induced  Mrs.  Charlton  to  go 
on  to  a  point  where  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
decidedly  what  he  thought  wrong,  and  some 
little  dispute  took  place  in  consequence,  Mrs. 
Charlton  believed  that  it  would  all  be  soon  for- 
gotten ;  but  she  deceived  herself  It  was  a 
new  page  written  in  her  history — a  fresh  line 
in  the  portrait  which  her  husband  was  con- 
stantly drawing  in  his  own  mind. 

These  occurrences  were  more  frequent  when 
her  ison  was  at  home  during  the  holidays  than 
at  other  times ;  for  his  wild  rash  spirit,  his 
.  obstinacy  and  selfishness,  were  constant  sources 
of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Charlton,  and  were  as 
constantly  defended,  palliated,  or  concealed  by 
the  mother.  Sometimes,  too,  in  spite  of  all  her 
flkill  and  self-command,  the  strong  and  violent 
passions  which  were  in  her  bosom  would  burst 
forth  with  a  vindictive  fire,  which  startled  and 
alarmed  her  husband.    Thus,  one  day,  about  a 


year  after, their  maniage,  the  boy  was  brought 
in  by  the  head  gardener  (who  had  often  com- 
plained of  the  destruction  he  committed  in  the 
garden)  for  a  more  unpardonable  offence.  The 
man  appeared  in  the  hall,  where  the  young 
gentleman's  mother  was  then  standing,  holding 
him  firmly  by  the  collar,  notwithstanding  his 
kicking,  struggling,  and  biting ;  and  he  at  once 
informed  the  lady  that  Master  Alfred  had  that 
moment  destroyed  the  whole  melon  beds,  and 
broken  the  glasses  of  the  frames,  in  revenge 
for  having  been  prevented  from  knocking  off 
the  blossoms  of  a  fruit  tree  with  a  switch. 
The  man  spoke  calmly  and  respectfully;  but 
the  boy.  furious  with  passion,  accused  him  of 
striking  and  maltreating  him,  and  soon  made 
his  mother  a  participator  in  his  anger.  The 
idea  of  her  son  dragged  in  by  the  collar  by  a 
simple  gardener  was  enough  to  excite  her  in- 
dignation ;  and  ordering  the  man  to  quit  his 
hold  immediately,  without  making  any  answer 
to  his  complaint,  she  took  her  son  by  the  hand, 
and,  with  raised  color  and  flashing  eyes,  sought 
Mr.  Charlton  in  the  library.  Trying  to  subdue 
her  voice  to  some  degree  of  calmness,  she 
demanded  that  Blackmore,  the  gardener,  should 
be  immediately  dismissed,  for  daring  to  strike 
poor  Alfred,  for  some  of  his  little  follies  in  the 
garden ;  and  she  proceeded  to  make  out  as 
aggravated  a  case  against  the  man  as  possible. 

Mr.  Charlton  heard  her  calmly,  but  with  his 
eye  resting  more  firmly  on  her  flushed  cheek 
than  was  pleasant  to  her,  and  then  called  the 
boy  to  him,  saying,  »•  Come  hither,  Alfred,  and 
tell  me  how  all  this  has  happened.  But,  before 
you  speak,  remember  I  must  have  the  exact 
truth,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  do  not  al- 
ways give.  Now,  what  occurred  between  you 
and  Blackmore  1" 

The  boy  went  on,  detailed  the  circumstances 
according  to  his  own  version,  admitted  with 
apparent  frankness  that  he  had  been  switching 
the  blossoms  on  the  wall,  but  declared  that  the 
man  had  taken  the  stick  from  him,  and  struck 
him  with  it,  and  that  it  was  in  running  away 
from  him  that  ho  had  jumped  upon  the  melon 
beds  and  broken  the  frames.  The  story  was 
not  well  arranged,  for  a  very  short  investigation 
would  have  shown  that  three  frames  had  been 
destroyed,  with  all  the  wanton  fury  of  passion  ; 
but  Mr.  Charlton  made  no  investigation,  and 
remained  silent  for  a  minute  after  the  boy's 
tale,  broken  by  tears  of  rage,  had  come  to  an 
end. 

*•  Well,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  impa- 
tiently, *'  have  I  not  a  right  to  demand  that  he 
be  discharged  immediately  V* 

"  No,  Emily,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton ;  "  he  can- 
not be  discharged." 

*' And  pray  why  not,  Mr.  Charlton  1"  asked 
his  wife. 

"  Because,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer,  "  Al- 
fred has  told  a  most  gross  and  shameful  false- 
hood. I  was  standing  at  the  window  at  the 
time,  and  saw  the  whole  aflair.  If  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  will  send  Alfred  back  to 
school  this  very  day,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
lie  he  has  told,  and  the  bad  spirit  he  has  dis- 
played. As  to  discharging  Blackmore  forsimpij 
doing  his  duty,  that  is  out  of  the  question."       , 

Mrs.  Charlton  made  no  answer.,  hat.  vv^v^^ 
terrible  slraggte  bevv^^uvi\jA»w»«o^^^»ftw^ 
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She  burst  into  tears*  however,  and,  taking  her 
8on  by  ihe  hand,  qiiiited  the  room.  There  was 
another  hnc  drawn  in  her  picture  ;  an<l  a  darker 
one  still  was  to  come.  Blackmore  remained 
for  about  two  months  more  in  the  service  of 
bis  old  master,  and  then  gave  warning.  Mr. 
Charlton  asked  no  explanation,  and  liic  man 
offered  nunc ;  but  the  former  was  well  aware 
that  the  place  had  been  made  too  uncomforta- 
ble for  the  man  to  remain  in  it. 

Although  Louisa  Charlton  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  to  analyze  and 
examine  as  her  father  did,  yet  ahcftU  the  char- 
tctcr  of  her  step-mother,  if  I  may  use  the  terra. 
She  knew  that  she  was  not  loved  by  her,  and 
that  her  tenderest  tones  and  sweetest  terms 
were  not  real.  She  avoided  her  as  much  as 
possible,  then,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  was  very  glad 
of  it ;  for  she  was,  somewhat  too  appareirtly, 
anxious  to  be  free  from  Louisa*d  society.  If 
she  were  going  out  to  drive  or  to  walk  &hc  al- 
ways contrived  to  believe  that  •*  the  dear  child" 
was  busy  about  something — that  she  had  this 
to  study  or  that  to  do.  But  Mr.  Charlton,  in 
bis  quiet  way,  soon  put  a  moral  restraint  upon 
her  in  these  respects.  When  such  excuses  for 
not  taking  his  daughter  were  made,  he  rcmain- 
ed^t  home,  saying  he  would  wait  till  bhe  had 
done  and  then  walk  with  her.  This  was  a 
course  which  his  fair  wife  did  not  at  all  approve 
of,  as  by  that  means  the  daughter  became  her 
husband's  companion,  not  herself;  and  when 
■he  found  that  it  was  systematically  pursued 
ahe  altered  her  conduct,  not  without  some  ap- 
prehension of  having  made  another  false  move. 
Louisa  was  always  gentle,  and  kind  aifd  af< 
ftctionate,  and  treated  her  father's  wife  with 
perfect  respect;  but  even  that  Mrs.' Charlton 
did  not  like,  for  she  would  fain  have  discovered 
something  substantial  to  find  fault' with.  As 
the  sweet  girl  grew  up,  however,  and  displayed 
promises  of  great  beauty,  Mrs.  Charlton  thought 
<^a  change  of  plans ;  and  in  her  own  mind  laid 
out  a  scheme  for  uniting  I^uisa  to  her  son — 
thus  securing  possession  of  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Charlton's  wealth.  The  great  obstacle,  indeed, 
was  the  boy's  own  dispositfim,  of  which  she 
well  knew  neither  father  nordaughter  approved; 
and  from  that  moment  she  strove  eagerly  with 
the  lad— not  to  make  him  amend,  but  rather 
conceal  his  faults.  Advice,  exhortations,  re- 
proaches, were  all  employed  in  vain,  and  her 
own  indulgence  tended  to  frustrate  her  object. 
Each  day  as  he  advanced  in  life  Alfred  Latimer 
'  showed  liiniself  more  headstrong  and  wild,  and 
a  taste  for  low  society  began  to  display  itself 
when  at  home ;  for  the  quiet  cheerfulness  of 
Ifr.  Charhon,  and  even  the  gayer  gentleness  of 
Louisa,  were  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  Towards. 
the  latter,  indeed,  ho  showed  some  affection  of 
a  particular  kind  ;  but  even  after  they  had  he- 
come  the  young  man  and  thf!  young  woman  it 
never  assumed  the  character  ol  love.  It  was, 
in  a  degree,  that  of  a  brother  for  a  siatcr,  by 
which  name,  indeed,  he  always  called  her,  in 
apite  <if  all  Mrs.  Charlton  could  say ;  but  it  was 
less  strong,  less  elevated.  At  times  he  would 
be  angry  and  sullen  with  her  for  days  together ; 
at  others  would  forget  her  entirely  in  his  own 
pursuits ;  at  others  would  tease  and  give  her 
pain.  But  whenever  he  was  in  trouble  or  dis- 
ticati  ho  would  fly  to  her,  OYcn  in  preference 


to  his  mother;  and  often,  by  her*advtce»  as 
sistance,  or  intercession,  she  would  extricate 
him  from  the  difBculties  that  his-  own  faults 
and  follies  had  brought  upon  him.  Louisa, 
who  was  gentle  and  kind  to  all,  was  so  to  Al- 
fred Latimer  especially ;  but  it  was  only  because 
he  was  the  son  of  her  father's  wife.  She  ap- 
proved neither  his  character'  nor  his  conduct ; 
she  disliked  his  society ;  she  shrank  from  his 
conversation,  except  when  he  sought  her  for 
counsel  or  aid  ;  and  the  more  she  saw  of  him, 
the  more  unworthy  she  thought  him,  till  she 
learned  at  length  to  regard  him  with  something 
like  fear,  though  it  was  more  fear  for  himseli, 
and  for  the  follies  and  evils  he  might  commit, 
than  for  the  annoyance  he  might  bring  upon  her. 

I  have  said  above  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  not 
pleased  at  his  giving  Louisa  the  name  of  sister ; 
and  the  reason  was,  that  she  wished  to  bring 
Mr.  Charltfm  and  Louisa  herself  to  look  upon 
him  in  a  very  different  light.    She  strove  for 
this  object  gradually,  however,  shutting  her  eyes 
to  all  the  many  motives  which  could  make  her      2 
husl)and  reject  such  a  son-in-law.    She  endeay*     ■ 
ored  to  persuade  him  that  all  Alfred*s  faults     | 
would  pass  away  in  time,  that  they  were  but     f 
errors  of  youth  and  over  indulgence;  that  tho 
world  and  the  weight  of  high  duties  would  koep 
down  his  too  high  spirits  and  warm  passions ; 
and  she  attempted  to  rouse  pride  in  favor  of  the 
alliance  she  had  in  view,  by  casually  speaking 
at  different  times  of  the  probability — which  she        , 
represented  as  great— of  her  son  succeeding  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  his  cousin,  whom  she 
declared  to  be  a  sickly  and  feeble  youth,  not 
likely  to  see  maturity. 

Mr.  Charlton  had  by  this  time  gained  deep 
insights,  and  he  heard  her  without  any  marked 
reply,  waiting  to  discover  her  object ;  for  ho 
now  knew  that  she  always  had  one.  At  length 
one  evening  when  Louisa  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
she  and  her  husband  were  sitting  alone,  Mrs. 
Charlton,  as  he  seemed  in  a  cheerful  and  yield- 
ing humor,  ventured  to  say,  **  I  know  not  what 
you  feel,  my  dear ;  but  if  I  could  see  my  poor 
boy  united  to  a  woman  who  would  guide  him 
aright ;  and,  by  occupying  aU  his  affections, 
give  him  those  high  objects  which  I  am  sure 
are  all  that  is  wanting  to  correct  his  errors,  I 
should  think  the  great  end  of  life  attained." 

**  I  fear  such  a  one  would  be  difficult  to  find« 
Emily,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton ;  »♦  and  for  her 
sake,  poor  thing,  if  ever  ho  is  destined  to  meet 
with  such  a  one,  it  would  bo  belter  to  let  his 
passions  bo  broken  hy  the  hard  struggle  of  tho 
world,  or  tamed  hy  their  own  excess." 

'*  Such  a  one  is  our  dear  Louisa,'*  said  Mrs. 
Charlton,  in  a  hesitating  tone. 

**  She  is  certainly  one  to  make  any  man  hap- 
py,-' replied  her  father,  gravely,  "  but  she  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  her  like  is  not  easily 
found." 

*•  But  why  is  she  out  of  the  question  ""  asked 
Mrs.  Chariton,  a  little  iriitatcd.  '*  Sup[>oso 
thoy  loved  each  oiher." 

*•  That  cannot  be  supposed,''  said  Mr.  Charl- 
ton.    "They  arc   brother  and   bister,  indeed,     . 
and  may  h>ve  each  other  as  such,  but  my  curse 
would  follow  any  other  tie  between  them." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  that  the  lady  had  never 
heard  bun  uso  before,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  rost) 
as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
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The  next  morning  ber  husband  was  up  some- 
what earlier  than  usual,  and  went  down  into 
the  Tillage  before  breakfast.  He  had  not  been 
long  gone«  however,  before  one  of  the  la»7cr*s 
clerks  came  npto  ask  for  a  memorandum  book 
which  Mr.  Charlton  had  lell  in  his  library.  The 
servant  could  not  find  it,  and  applied  to  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  now  making  breakfast.  At  first 
she  told  Louisa  to  go  and  look,  but  the  moment 
after  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  her, 
and  she  exclaimed  *'  No ;  I  know  where  it  is. 
I  will  go." 

She  did,  and  found  the  book ;  but  before  she 
gave  it  to  the  man,  who  was  waiting,  she  un- 
clasped it,  and  looked  at  the  first  page,  as  if 
to  see  that  it  was  the  right  one.  Her  eye  in- 
stantly lighted  upon  the  words  "  Mem.  for  will : 
— If.  contrary  to  my  express  commands,  Louisa 
should  by  any  chance  many  A.  L.,  everything 
to  go  to  next  heir." 

Mrs.  Charlton  restrained  herself  with  pain 

while  she  handed  the  book  to  the  man ;  but  the 

I  moment  he  was  gone  she  gave  way  to  a  burst 

J4}f  indescribable  rage.  Her  pretty  features  be- 
came animated  with  the  expression  of  a  demon, 
and  in  her  wrath  she  threw  ofi'  the  table  and 
\  broke  to  pieces  an  inkstand  which  she  knew 
•  lier  husband  valued  greatly.  It  had  belonged 
.  to  his  first  wife.    When  she  returned  to  the 

•  breakfast  room  she  was  still  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  same  feelings ;  she  scolded  the 
servants,  she  spoke  angrily  to  Louisa,  she  fell 

•  into  fits  of  sombre  thought ;  but  the  moment 
Mr.  Charlton's  step  sounded  in  the  hall,  she  was 
changed  as  if  by  enchantment.  Her  sweet 
smile  came  back  like  sunshine  returning  to  a 
stonny  sky,  and  she  was  all  grace  and  gentle- 
ness when  he  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

She  saw  that  her  object  was  hopeless  from 
that  moment,  however ;  and  all  that  remained 
.  was  to  secure  herself  as  large  a  share  of  Mr. 
Charlton's  property  as  possible.  For  that  pur- 
pose'she  redoubled  all  her  eflbrts,  and  the  next 
three  or  four  years  passed  in  very  skilful,  but 
Tery  ineffectual  manoeuvres.  Mr.  Charlton's 
eyes  were  open ;  and  he  was  not  to  be  deceived 
any  more.  He  well  knew  that  to  secure  peace 
.and  tranquillity,  and  to  induce  his  wife  to  l>ehave 
with  tenderness  to  his  child,  it  was  necessary 
to  appear  blind  to  everything  but  any  unkind- 
.  ness  towards  her ;  and  he  did  appear  so.  Mrs. 
Charlton  soon  found  that  to  show  unkindness, 
or  even  coldness  to  Louisa,  was  to  injure  her- 
self; and,  therefore,  before  her  husband  she 
was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  though  often  at  other 
moments  she  ventured  upon  an  insinuation,  or 
a  taunt  which  wounded  deeply  a  heart  very  sus- 
ceptible of,  and  accustomed  to,  kindness.  I^u- 
isa  complained  not,  however,  for  she  knew  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  embitter  the  life  of  her 
father;  but  neither  in  this  wa9  Mr.  Charlton 
blinded  ;  for  he  often  remarked,  when  he  joined 
his  vsrife  and  daughter,  that  the  latter  was  very 
grave,  and  he  attributed  a  mood  not  natural  to 
tier  to  its  right  cause. 

To  escape  from  conversation  that  was  pain- 
ful to  her,  and  from  thoughts  that  were  painful 
also,  I^)uisa  Charlton  of^n  would  walk  down 
to  the  rectory,  where  good  Dr.  Western,  and  a 
widowed  sister,  of  nearly  his  own  age,  who  now 
lived  with  him,  oflOnred  her  society,  if  not  cheer- 
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ful,  serene,  and  if  not  amusing,  instructive. 
She  joined  in  all  their  works  of  chanty  towards 
the  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  and  contributed 
with  a  liberal  hand  to  relieve  many  a  case  of 
urgent  and  unmerited  distress ;  for  she  was 
nearly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  her  father 
took  care  that  an  allowance  proportioned  to 
the  fortune  she  was  to  inherit  should  i>e  placed 
at  her  own  disposal.  Mrs.  Charlton  was  al- 
ways glad  to  see  her  go ;  and  generally,  when 
a  reason  was  thus  afiTorded  fur  not  taking  her 
with  them,  hurried  Mr.  Charlton  to  distant 
visits,  or  to  parties  of  pleasure  which  did  not 
always  agree  very  well  with  his  somewhat 
failing  health.  He  was  now  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  originally  strong  constitution  and 
regular  habits  might  have  seemed  to  promise 
a  green  old  age;  but  there  was  something 
preyed  upon  him.  Perhaps  it  was  regret,  not 
unmingled  with  self-reproach ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
natural  that  the  restraint  he  put  upon  his  own 
feelings  to  prevent  their  ever  appearing  irt  the 
eyes  of  cither  his  wife  or  daughter,  should, 
aggravate  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  weakly. 

Alfred  Latimer  was  now  frequently  absent ; 
for  Mrs.  Charlton  had  found  it  necessary,  for 
the  success  of  her  own  plans,  to  prevent  the 
folhes  and  vices,  which  were  becoming  more 
conspicuous  as  he  grew  towards  manhood, 
from  being  obtruded  upon  the  eyes  of  her  bus* 
band ;  and  he  had  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  clergyman  at  some  distance,  to  prepare  him 
for  college.  But  his  stay  there  did  not  tend  in 
any  great  degree  to  improve  his  disposition,  for 
the  tutor  was  an  indolent  man,  with  whom  he 
might  study  if  ho  pleased,  or  remain  idle  if  he 
liked  ;  and,  as  the  reader  may  well  suppose, 
he  showed  strongly  his  aflbction  for  "the 
mother  of  vice." 

Louisa  had  commenced  her  nineteenth  year, 
and  her  birth-day  had  been  celebrated  with 
affectionate  joy  by  Mr.  Charlton,  when  the 
morning  after,  as  he  was  rising  from  his  chair, 
he  fell  back  insensible.  The  surgeon,  Mr. 
Nethersole,  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and  by  co- 
pious bleeding  relieved  him  for  the  time ;  but 
ho  remained  ill  for  some  months,  and  never 
fully  recovered  his  health.  Alfred  Latimer  was 
at  Mallington  at  the  time,  and  remained  there 
while  his  step-father  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
room,  wandering  about  the  country,  no  one 
knew  whither,  coming  home  late  at  night ;  and 
making  constant  demands  upon  his  mother's 
purse.  One  day,  however,  Edmonds,  the  park- 
keeper  of  Lord  Mallington,  appeared  at  Mal- 
lington House,  and  demanded  to  speak  with 
Mrs.  Charlton.  Ho  was  shown  into  her  pres- 
ence, and,  in  his  usual  bluff  and  straightforward 
manner,  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  her  son 
had  been  seen  on  tho  preceding  night  in  the 
preserves  of  the  earl. 

<*  lie  had  two  other  young  fellows  with  him, 
madam,"  he  continued,  "and  I  dare  saypthe 
young  gentleman  only  did  it  for  a  spree ;  but 
there  were  guns  fired  and  plieasants  killed,  that 
is  certain.  Now  I  thought  it  best  to  come  and 
tell  you,  madam ;  for  these  fellows  he  was  with 
are  not  fit  company  for  him,  and  will  get  him 
into  mischief;  and  as  he  has  been  always  very 
civil  to  our  people  when  he  has  called  in  at  the 
cottage,  I  thou&hl  vV  «i  v^l^  Xq  ^^  Xi^osk  ^^  ^^v^^^ 
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Mrs.  Charlton  was  really  shocked  and  alann- 
ed,  for  she  had  previously  entertained  no  idea 
of  the  length  to  which  her  son's  taste  for  low 
society  had  been  carried.  She  thanked  the 
man  sincerely,  then,  for  bis  warning,  and  in 
order  to  break  through  such  dangerous  connec- 
tions, as  well  as  to  remove  him  before  Mr. 
Charlton  was  well  enough  to  come  down  and 
resume  his  usual  habits,  she  acted  with  more 
firmness  than  usual  where  Alfred  was  con- 
cerned, and  sent  him  back  to  his  tutor's  with 
the  most  serious  admonition  she  had  ever  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  her  life.  He  miglit  perhaps 
have  resisted,  for  he  seldom  showed  any  great 
reverence  for  his  mother's  anlhority,  but  the 
fact  of  having  been  discovered  by  the  game- 
keepers frightened  him,  and  he  obeyed. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  month  a(\cr  his  depart- 
ure, Mr.  Charlton  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
go  out  and  walk  about  the  village  and  the 
neighborhood,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  and  his  daughter  I/)uisa  was  now  his  con- 
stant companion ;  for  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  had 
got  into  habits  of  great  self-indulgence,  had,  by 
this  time,  grown  marvellously  stout  and  heavy, 
and  loved  the  exercise  in  her  carriage  better 
than  on  foot.  His  conversation  was  now  gene- 
rally serious,  and  sometimes  sad ;  and  he  ofleo 
referred  to  the  probability  of  his  death  taking 
place  at  no  very  distant  period. 

**  I  speak  thus/'  my  dear  Louisa,  he  said  one 
day,  **  because  I  would  have  you  prepare  your 
mind  for  such  an  event,  as  mine  is  prepared. 
I  know  how  terribly  the  loss  of  one  we  love 
comes  upon  those  who  have  never  looked 
forward  to  it ;  and  after  such  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
at  I  have  had,  one  always  lives  with  a  drawn 
Bword  hung  over  one,  which  may  fall  at  any 
moment." 

Louisa  wiped  some  drops  from  her  eyes,  but 
only  replied,  **  There  is  one  favor  I  have  to  ask, 
my  dear  father,  which  is  this :  whenever  you 
are  ill  again,  do  not  let  me  be  kept  out  of  your 
room.  You  know  that  ]  will  be  quiet  and  not 
disturb  you,  and  the  anxiety  and  pain  of  being 
absent  from  you,  and  not  knowing  really  and 
truly  how  you  are  is  too  terrible/'  and  poor 
Louisa  wept. 

"  Were  yon  kept  out  when  I  was  ill  lately  1" 
asked  Mr.  Charlton  gravely. 

"Yes.  my  dear  father,"  replied  Louisa, 
**  several  times.  I  was  told,  when  I  came,  that 
you  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  that  you 
Would  rather  not  see  me  then — as  if  I  would 
have  disturbed  ynu,  when  I  would  sit  by  your 
bedside  f(»r  hours,  without  noise  or  movement, 
if  they  would  let  me  ;  I  can  bear  anything  but 
to  be  kept  from  you." 

**  You  shall  not,  my  sweet  child !"  said  Mr. 
Chariton.  "  I  thought  there  was  something  of 
the  kind,  from  not  seeing  you  so  often  as  I 
wished  for.  But  I  understand  it  all,  and  it 
shall  not  occur  again." 

Whether  the  attempt  might  or  not  have  been 
made  to  exclude  tl\^  child  once  more  from  the 
bedside  of  her  sick  father  I  cannot  aay,  for  it 
was  never  put  to  the  proof  Mr.  Charlton 
went  on  apparently  regainin<T  health  and 
strength  for  some  months.  The  winter  and 
the  vpring  passed  away  without  any  event ; 
Mrs.  Charlton  was  all  kindness  and  tenderness 
to  ber  huaband,  and  Louisa  waa  giving  way  to 


the  full  hope  of  seeing  his  dark  presentiments 
remain  long  unrealised.    About  the  month  of 
June,  news  reached  the  village  that  the  Earl  of 
Mallington  had  been  taken  very  ill  in  London, 
and  three  days  after  came  the  intelligence  that 
he  was  dead ;  hut  what  horrified  the  attorney  in 
the  first  instance,  and  also  puzzled  both  the 
servants  on  the  estate,  and  tbe  gossips  of  the 
place  was,  that  he  had  died  without  a  will,  so 
that  all  his  estates  would  go  to  the  next  male 
heir.    Who  was  the  next  male  heir  then  be- 
came the  question  ;   but  the  only   house  in 
Mallington  which  possessed  a  peerage  was  Mr. 
Charlton's.     The    solicitor   begged    leave   ta 
borrow  it  for  a  day,  even  Dr.  Western  looked 
into  it,  and  Mr.  Charlton  himself  examined  it, 
with  some  curiosity,  to  know  who  was  to  be 
their  new  neighbor.    It  afforded  little  satisfac-    * 
tion,  however,  for  it  there  appeared  that  the 
late  lord  had  no  brothers  or  uncles  living ;  and 
in  tracing  back  the  ancestry,  the  lawyer  de- 
clared that  the  nearest  male  heir  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.   Wilmot,  a  gentleman  born   about   sixtj    j 
years  before,  who  was  particularly  marked  as     ! 
having  no  issue.     **And  yet,"  he  added,  **it    J 
would  bear  a  question  between  him  and  the'    I 
heirs  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Wilmot,  of  the    f 
Grange,  if  he  had  any."  f 

He  seemed  to  derive  satisfaction  from  this*  ] 
view  of  the  case,  but  more  especially  from  the    ' , 
probability  of  there  being  great  difficulty  in  set- 
tling the  claims  to  the  personal  property,  as 
the  late  lord  had  made  no  will. 

Whether  Mr.  Charlton  had,  or  bad  not  made* 
a  will,  or  whether  he  intended  to  alter  oiie  he 
bad  made,  or  to  make  a  new  one,  this  fact 
seemed  to  occupy  much  of  his  thoughts ;  and 
during  three  days  he  visited  the  8olicitor*8  of- 
fice every  morning.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
frew  more  grave  about  this  time  ;  and,  as  if  to 
issipate  unpleasant  imaginations,  he  made 
several  little  excursions,  sometimes  for  a  day,  [ 
sometimes  for  two  or  three.  Thus  passed 
June,  July,  and  part  of  August ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  latter  month  Mrs.  Charlton  ventur- 
ed to  have  a  few  friends  to  dinner.  The  ladies 
had  not  long  left  the  table,  when  a  loud  ringings 
of  the  dining-room  bell  startled  the  servants  in 
the  hall.  When  the  butler  ran  in,  and  the  foot- 
man followed,  they  found  one  gentleman  sup- 
porting Mr.  Charlton  in  his  chair,  while  Dr« 
Westecn  untied  his  neck-cloth.  Mr.  Nether- 
sole  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  came  with  all 
despatch  ;  but  Mr.  Charlton  was  quite  insensi- 
ble, and  when  the  surgeon  attempted  to  opea 
a  vein,  no  blood  followed  the  lancet.  He  was 
a  bold  and  skillful  man,  however,  and  he  in- 
stantly cut  the  artery  of  the  temple.  Some  re- 
lief appeared  to  be  afforded,  and  the  sick  man 
was  removed  to  bed.  The  visitors,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Western,  withdrew,  and  he 
wailed  for  the  office  which  he  saw  he  might 
soon  be  called  upon  to  perform ;  to  console  s 
daughter  for  the  loss  of  her  father.  The  mo- 
oient  was  nearer  than  he  thought,  for  in  about 
an  hour  after  Mr.  Charlton  had  been  removed 
to  his  own  chamber,  Mr.  Nethersole  came  forth, 
leading  Louisa  in  tears  to  the  drawing-room.> 
Dr.  Western  questioned  him  with  his  eyes; 
the  surgeon  gravely  nodded  his  head  and  re- 
turned to  Mrs.  Churltun,  who  had  remained  in 
the  chamber  of  death. 
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T%a  •olemn  qniet  of  a  great  change  fell  upon 
tfie  whole  hcmse.  About  eleven  Dr.  Western 
teok  leave  of  his  fiiir  young  companion,  and  she 
retired  to  w^p  in  ber  own  chamber.  Mrs. 
Charlton  had  already  disappeared,  and  the  ser- 
▼ants,  with  the  exception  of  one  watcher,  soon 
after  went  to  bed.  All  was  still— all  was  dark 
— bat  about  three  o'clock  a  faint  light  was  seen 
in  the  library  by  the  man  who  drove  tlie  mail 
cart  from  the  neighboring  town. 

All  the  usual  proceedings  on  such  an  occur- 
rence were  gone  through  with  due  solemnity, 
and  the  lawyer  having  given  notice  to  Mrs. 
Charlton,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  Mr.  Chari- 
ton's death,  that  he  possessed  a  signed  and  at- 
tested copy  of  her  late  husband*s  will,  by  wliicii 
^.  Western  was  appointed  one  of  the  execu- 
tors, that  lady  instantly  sent  to  the  worthy 
clergyman,  begging  that  he  would  take  the 
whole  arrangements  on  himself,  as  she  was  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  task.  She  requested  him  also 
to  take  possession  of  her  husband's  keys,  and 
especially  those  of  the  library,  m  which  he  kept 
all  his  principal  papers.  Dr.  Western  did  as 
she  desired,  and,  in  due  time  ihe  will  in  the 
hands  of  the  attorney  was  opened,  by  which  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Charlton  had  raised  the  in- 
come previously  secured  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  to 
one  thousand  per  annum  ;  and  then  after  a  few 
legacies  to  his  old  servants,  and  marks  of  kind- 
neaa  to  his  friends,  had  left  the  whole  of  his 
property,  with  the  reversion  of  the  principal  sum 
firom  which  his  widow  received  her  annuity,  to 
his  daughter,  making  it  an  absolute  condition, 
however,  that  she  should  not  marry  Alfred 
L*atimer. 

Mrs.  Charlton  declared  herself  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, and  having  led  the  room  with  her  step- 
^ughter,  the  two  executors,  of  whom  the  late 
partner  of  Mr.  Charlton  was  one,  together  with 
the  attorney  and  one  of  his  clerks,  proceeded  to 
examine  the  papers  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
strong  box  amongst  the  first  things  that  they 
foand  was  the  duplicate  of  the  wi  II ;  but  what 
was  their  surprise  when,  on  opening  it,  a  paper 
beaded  **codicir  dropped  out.  By  it  Mr. 
Charlton  confirmed  his  former  will ;  but,  precni- 
sing  that  heiresses  of  considerable  property 
were  too  oflen  the  dupes  of  sharpers,  he  went 
on  to  make  it  a  condition  that  his  daughter 
should  obtain  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Charlton  to 
her  marriage  whenever  that  event  took  place  ; 
and  that  if  she  proceeded  to  contract  matrimo- 
ny without  the  said  consent,  he  revoked  all  be- 
quests in  her  favor,  and  transferred  the  whole 
of  his  estate  to  his  widow.  The  codicil  was 
not  witnessed,  but  it  was  dated  and  signed ; 
and  the  lawyer,  after  examining  it  attentively, 
and  comparing  it  with  some  memorandum 
books  in  Mr.  Charlton's  own  handwriting,  pro- 
nounced it  good  in  law. 

Here  ends  that  introductory  history  which  it 
was  necessary  to  relate  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  wtiat  is  to  follow;  and  henceforth  I 
ahall  content  myself  with  the  depiction  of 
scenes  rather  than  pursue  a  continuous  narra- 
tive. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  TBAB  passed,  or  very  nearly  a  year,  when 
•B  one  bright  summer  evening,  about  seven 


o'clock,  the  coach — ^the  only  ooaeh  that  passed 
through  Mallington— appeared,  as  usual,  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  There  seemed  no  particular 
load  upon  the  vehicle :  two  countrymen  going 
from  some  village  not  far  off  being  the  only  ten- 
ants of  the  roof;  the  inside  being  vacant,  and 
one  gentleman  seated  by  the  coachman  on  the 
box.  The  luggage  was  as  scanty  as  the  pas- 
sengers were  few,  and  the  tarpauling  stretched 
over  one  or  two  scattered  trunks  and  hampers 
looked  like  the  skin  of  an  Alderncy  cow,  so 
picturesquely  irregular  wasihesubstralum  it  cov- 
ered.  I'he  coachtnan,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his 
cargo,  and  Jookcd  for  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
shillings  and  sixpences  as  his  sliarc  of  the 
spoil.  Nor  had  the  demeanor  of  his  companion 
on  the  box  by  any  means  tended  to  lighten  his 
spirits,  or  make  him  better  pleased  with  his 
situation.  He  had  found  him  in  position,  when 
he  himself  assumed  the  ribands  at  the  halfway 
house  from  London,  some  five  or  six  and 
twenty  miles  ofl^,  and  from  that  moment  till 
their  arrival  at  the  top  of  Mallington-hill,  not 
more  than  ten  words  had  passed  between  them. 
In  vain  had  the  coachman  commended  the 
beauty  of  the  day ;  in  vain  had  he  pointed  out 
the  snug  little  box  of  a  retired  citizen,  and  in- 
Ibrmed  his  companion  that  Mr.  Jones  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  **  terrible  screw,"  not 
having  his  carriage  and  horses  out  above  once 
in  a  quarter  ;  in  vain  did  he  make  sundry  other 
attempts  to  promote  the  sweet  intercourse  of 
pleasant  words :  the  traveler  was  unresponsive, 
or,  if  he  did  reply,  it  seemed  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  proving  that  he  was  not  altogether 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  by  uttering  a 
mere  monosyllable  or  dissyllable,  such  as  "  Yes," 
•«No,"  '»Very,"  "Indeed."  When  the  guard 
had  put  on  the  skid,  however,  at  the  top  of 
MaIlingt(m-hiII,  the  coachman  was  astounded 
as  he  turned  round  his  head  and  raised  his  left 
hand  with  a  slight  shake  of  the  reins,  to  hear 
his  companion's  voice  pronouncing  a  whole  un- 
interrupted sentence. 

"  Pray  what  village  is  this,  coachman !"  he 
said,  gazing  down  the  hill,  apparently  well 
pleased. 

The  coachman  actually  started  at  the  sound, 
for  though  he  was  a  strong  man,  he  was  not 
exempt  from  human  infirmities. 

"  This  is  Malliogton.  sir,**  he  said,  and  then 
he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  punish  his  co- 
occupant  of  the  box  for  his  long  taciturnity,  by 
relapsing  into  silence,  but  his  natural  loquacity 
required  vent,  and  he  proceeded  to  inform  the 
stranger  that  the  great  house  on  the  right  was 
old  Mr.  Charlton's  as  was. 

**  Has  he  changed  bis  name?"  demanded  the 
other. 

*'  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  coachman, 
"  he's  got  no  name  at  all  now,  for  he's  dead. 
\  very  good  gentleman  he  was,  too,  and  wore 
a  pigtail." 

"And  who  does  the  house  belong  to  nowl'* 
demanded  the  stranger. 

"Why,  to  his  daughter,"  replied  the  Jehu, 
••  some  8ay  ;  some  say  to  her  step-mother,  the 
widow ;  howsoever,  the  young  lady  is  a  great 
liriress,  that's  clear,  and  lias  as  mucth  as  six  or 
seven  thousand  a  year  of  her  own  " 

Were  luquacw^  coiaa\uuvsa\»^  V|  >^&%  ^asfift 
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means  as  hydrophobia,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  coachman  had  bitten  his  com- 
panion, for  he  now  asked  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions as  they  went  down  the  hill ;  inquired  the 
name  of  the  occupant  of  every  house  that  they 
passed  at  all  bigger  than  a  pigsty,  and  willingly 
instigated  the  gentleman  of  the  road  to  give 
him  all  the  litUe  anecdotes  and  detailed  des- 
criptions he  could  furnish  of  the  dwellers  in 
Ifallington  and  its  neighborhood. 

As  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
could  just  see  the  sign  of  the  Bagpipes,  which, 
as  the  reader  knows,  stood  a  little  back  from 
the  highway,  the  coachman  informed  his  com- 
panion that  they  stopped  there  twenty  minutes 
to  tea;  for  those  were  days  when* there  was 
such  a  thing  occasionally  as  leisure  in  life,  even 
on  the  highway,  and  people  did  not  think  that 
the  only  object  in  traveling  was  to  be  propelled 
at  the  greatest  possible  speed  that  human 
nature  can  endure  from  one  point  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  the  other.  Men  were  allowed  to  eat 
and  drink  upon  the  road,  tu  look  about  them, 
and  sometimes  to  think.  I  record  it  only  as  a 
fact  in  history,  for  soon  it  will  be  forgotten ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  days  I  speak  of  the 
fastest  rate  of  progression  was  ten  miles  an 
hour ;  and  sometimes  twenty  minutes^  or  even 
half  an  hour  was  allowed,  according  to  the 
appetite  of  the  guard  and  the  favor  of  the  inn, 
for  Uking  refreshment  at  various  times  in  the 
day.  To  the  astonishment,  and  somewhat  to 
the  consternation  of  the  coachman,  for  he  had 
hUnseif  nearly  twenty  miles  to  go,  the  stranger 
replied  that  he  was  booked  for  Mallington,  and 
ahoold  alight  at  the  Bagpipes  ;  and  the  worthy 
lord  of  the  reins  turned  himself  a  little  on  his 
seat,  to  mark  better  than  he  had  hitherto  marked 
the  appearance  of  the  person  who  was  to  get 
down  at  Mallington ;  for  the  dropping  of  a 
Tisitor  in  that  village  was  an  event  that  rarely 
if  ever  happened,  except  in  one  of  two  cases  : 
namely,  when  the  descendants — I  think  I  may 
use  that  word — were  of  the  class  bumpkin,  or 
when  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  town  or 
neighborhood  well  known  to  the  driver  of  the  old 
heavy  Blue.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  brought 
down  a  whole  inside  full  of  sickly  children ; 
and  a  number  of  stray  hooping  coughs  and 
single  meazles  had  traveled  with  him.  One  or 
two  consumptions  and  a  black  jaundice  had 
likewise  been  his  companions ;  but  these  were 
the  only  people  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  had 
Tisited  Mallington  for  pleasure,  except  Mr. 
Fothergill,  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, who  had  come  down  thither  on  his  friend's 
di^th. 

Nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the 
joung  gentleman^s  whole  appearance.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  narrow  band  of  crape 
ronnd  his  hat,  which  showed,  as  the  coachman 
internally  observed,  that  he  was  in  mourning 
for  somebody.  Then  he  had  a  black  handker- 
chief—not a  stock — round  his  neck,  which 
proved  he  was  not  a  clergyman,  for  clergymen 
did  not  wear  black  handkerchiefs  in  those  days ; 
and  then  he  had  black  gloves,  fitting  neatly  to 
his  hand,  which  proved  he  was  not  an  under- 
taker, for  the  gloves  of  undertakers  are  always 
too  long  in  the  fingers ;  and  then,  again,  he  had 
a  very  good  hat,  glossy  in  spite  of  dust  and 
joorney,  and  yery  well  polished  boots,  which 


went  far  to  prove  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 
He  was  not  what  would  be  generaUy  called  a 
very  handsome  man,  for  coloring,  which  is  what 
first  strikes  the  eye,  was  wanting.  His  coan- 
tenance  had  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
any  face  that  ever  was  painted  on  a  sign-post. 
His  complexion  was  dark*  with  hair,  eyes, 
and  whiskers  nearly  black,  and  the  eyebrows 
strongly  marked.  His  forehead  was  both  wide 
and  high,  rising  straight  from  the  brow,  and 
surrounded  by  wavy  curls;  his  nose  was 
straight,  with  a  somewhat  wide  nostril,  and  his 
mouth  was  beautifully  cut,  though  somewhat 
stern,  while  the  chin  was  rather  prominent,  but 
well  rounded.  Though  he  could  not  be  called  ex* 
actly  pale,  yet  he  had  little  color ;  but  his  lips 
were  red  and  healthy,  and  his  eye  clear  and 
bright.  In  height  h^  might  be  a  little  above 
five  foot  ten,  broad  in  the  chest  and  shoulders, 
thin  in  the  flank,  and  long  in  the  limbs,  and  in 
age,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  and  twenty. 

All  these  particulars  were  gathered  by  the 
rapid  eye  of  the  coachman  before  he  pulled  ap 
at  the  door  of  the  inn ;  and  he  had  concluded, 
from  his  survey,  that  **  the  gentleman!  was 
quite  a  gentleman  notwithstanding,"  when  the 
object  of  his  examination  got  down  from  the 
box,  and  confirmed  the  judgment  internally 
pronounced  upon  him  by  giving  coachman  and 
guard  each  haJf-a-crown,  when  the  usual  fee  for 
**  an  outside'*  was  rarely  eighteen-pence. 

**  Those  two  portmanteaus,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  roof,  as  he  stood  before  the  inn-door ; 
and  with  great  alacrity  they  were  handed  off; 
and  with  greater  alacrity  received  by  the  porter 
of  the  house  as  indications  of  a  visitor.  He  pat 
them  down,  however,  before  the  house,  and  in 
a  quiet  common-place  way  looked  at  all  the  five 
sides  that  were  visible,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  to  ascertain  the  gentleman's  address; 
but  there  was  no  ticket  to  be  seen,  nor  brass- 
plate  either,  and  remarking  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  portmanteaus  remained  looking  about  him, 
the  porter  stepped  up  to  him  and  touched  his 
own  hair— hat  he  had  not — saying,  "  Any  more 
luggage,  sir  1" 

**An  umbrella  in  the  inside,"  replied  the 
stranger;  and  after  having  turned  the  port- 
manteaus on  their  other  ends,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  carrying  them,  and  of  looking  for  the 
name ;  and  having  taken  them  into  the  passage 
disappointed,  the  porter  came  forth  again,  and 
searched  the  coach  for  the  umbrella.  He  found 
one  with  an  ivory  handle ;  and,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  for  he  was  just  going  to  give  up 
the  inquiry  in  despair,  he  found  two  capitsd 
letters  engraved  upon  the  ivory.  Those  capital 
letters  were  £.  M. ;  and  although,  of  course, 
there  was  no  possible  concatenation  of  vowels 
and  consonants  within  the  vocabulary  of  proper 
and  christian  names,  by  which  those  initials 
might  not  have  been  followed,  so  that  the  field 
of  conjecture  was  somewhat  large,  yet,  as  I 
have  said,  the  porter  was  delighted  to  have 
discovered  even  so  much,  as  he  well  knew  that 
his  impoitance  in  the  village  would  be  increased 
in  proportion.  Before  making  this  important 
discovery,  he  had  not  ventured  to  intrude  upon 
his  mistress,  who  was  taking  tea  in  her  own 
parlor  with  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  newly-established 
linendraper,  and  paying  little  attention  to  the 
heavy  Blue,  which  rarely  brought  any  visitors 
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to  her  iDD ;  but  he  now  put  his  head  into  the'l     <*  ^Pon  niy  life,  this  is  too  bad !"  exclaimed 
parlor,  saying,  **  Gentleman,  ma'am— going  to  Mrs.  Pluckrose. 

stop—had  his  boxes  down — looking  about  him       But  the  stranger  settled  the  piatter  for  her, 

—quite  a  gentleman — ^E.  M.  on  his  umbrella  !"    replying,  **  I  would  rather  not  keep  it,  sir.    I  do 

As  a  spidei'  in  the  corner  of  its  cunning  net,'|  not  want  lodgings,  and  am  not  fond  of  dirtj 

"Whenever  it  feels  by  the  vibration  of  the  fine   pieces  of  pasteboard." 


filaments  that  a  fly  is  struggling  in  the  toils, 
rushes  forth  like  lightning  to  secure  the  prey, 
so  rushed  forth  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  the  widowed 
mistress  of  the  Bagpipes,  to  seize  upon  the 
traveler  at  the  first  indication  of  her  porter. 
The  thoughts  of  the  Misses  Martin,  of  Mrs. 
Dixon,  of  Mr.  Crump,  and  of  half  a  dozen  other 
lodging-house -keepers,  came  flashing  before  her 
imagination,  and  she  saw,  in  fancy,  the  traveler 
ravished  from  her  at  her  very  door,  if  she  did 
not  make  haste.  The  moment  she  beheld  the 
young  gentleman  in  black,'8he  conceived  a  high 
esteem  for  him,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  But  there  he  stood,  all  unc6n- 
scions  of  the  tender  agitation  he  was  producing, 
looking  up  the  street  towards  poor  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's house,  or  down  towards  the  park  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Mallington,  or  along  the  river 
towards  the  church  and  the  rectory.  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  got  on  a  line  with  him  and  made  a 
curtsey;  but  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
her,  for  his  eyes  had  just  turned  to  the  other 
side,  and  she  might  have  been  an  elephant  for 
aught  he  knew.  She  was  a  little  abashed,  but 
just  at  that  moment  she  beheld  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Crump  coming  across,  with  a  sauntering 
air,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  coach  had  brought 
anything  for  him.  She  knew  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  and  moving  round  directly  in  front, 
where  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  her,  for  she 
ivas  of  no  inconsiderable  width,  she  dropped 
another  curtsey,  saying,  "  If  you  are  going  to 
stay  in  Mallington,  sir,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
honor  of  entertaining  you." 

The  gentleman  looked  at  her  and  nodded  his 
head  good-humoredly,  replying,  "  I  shall  stay  a 
few  days,  madam,  and  shall  remain  at  the  ifin, 
if  it  is  yours." 

There  was  a  little  compUment  implied  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  answer,  and  though  it  was 
more  in  the  manner  than  in  the  words,  and  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  was  an  Englishwoman,  yet  she  took 
it,  and  dropped  another  curtsey. 

**We  have  two  nice  rooms,  sir,"  she  said, 
**  one  looking  down  the  river,  the  other  up  the 
village ;  and  I  am  sure  we  can  make  you  quite 
comfortable." 

"  I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least,  madam,"  replied  the 
stranger.  **  I  am  very  easily  made  comfortable ; 
but  that  which  would  tend  to  do  so  most  at  the 
present  moment  would  be  some  dinner." 

"  It  shall  be  ready  in  one  minute,  sir,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Pluckrose  ;  and  then,  seeing  Mr. 
Crump  rapidly  approaching,  she  added,  in  terror 
lest  her  triumph  should  be  snatched  from  her 
hands,  "  Will,  you  not  walk  in,  sir,  and  look  at 
the  rooms  V 

Before  the  stranger  could  reply,  inexorable 
Mr.  Crump  was  upon  him  with  a  card  in  his 
hand.  "  Allow  me  to  hand  you  that,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Crump,  '*  in  case  you  should  need  lodgings." 

♦•  No ;  I  shall  not  need  any,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, after  having  looked  at  the  card,  and  at 
the  same  time  holding  it  out  to  Mr.  Crump  again. 

"Pray,  keep  it,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crump, 
•one  can  never  tell." 


Mrs.  Pluckrose  tittered  in  an  ecstacy  of  de- 
light, the  porter  grinned ;  but  Mr.  Crump,  with 
an  air  of  oflfended  dignity,  replied,  "Oh!  no 
ofience,  sir,  I  hope.    I  only  meant — " 

"There,  that  will  do,  my  good  man,"  answer- 
ed the  young  gentleman.  "  I  am  not  ofl[ended« 
Good  evening.  Now,  madam,  I  will  see  the 
rooms,"  and  following  the  triumphant  Mrs. 
Pluckrose,  be  walked  into  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  stranger  was  shown  to  his  rooms ;  they 
were  clean,  tidy,  and  comfortable.  The  little 
bed-room,  with  its  white  boards  and  white  dim- 
ity, looking  up  the  village  street  towards  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  catching  a  glance  of  the  green 
fields  at  the  back  of  Mallington,  over  the  tops  of 
some  low  houses ;  and  the  sitting-room  lookinf 
down  upon  the  calm,  picturesque  stream,  beyond 
which  appeared  the  park  with  its  thick  trees, 
and  the  several  habitations  of  gardeners  and 
gamekeeper  dotting  the  edge  of  the  woodland. 
The  stranger  gazed  forth  with  much  i^asure ; 
he  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  the  beauties 
of  nature,  for  his  eyes  wandered  up  the  stream 
and  down  the  stream,  and  over  the  large  rounds 
of  oak  and  elm  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
which  had  something  almost  melancholy  in  its 
very  intensity. 

At  length  Mrsi  Pluckrose,  who  stood  behind 
him,  waiting  till  he  had  contented  himself,  heard 
him  exclaim,  "How  refreshing!"  and  she  im- 
mediately concluded  that  he  was  some  gentle- 
man from  the  city.  He  was  too  good-looking, 
and  too  well-dressed,  she  thought,  for  a  mer- 
chant's clerk ;  but  most  likely  he  was  a  young 
merchant  who  had  over-worked  himself  in  his 
counting-house,  and  had  come  down  to  Mailing- 
ton  for  a  little  fresh  air. 

When  she  had  settled  that  point  quite  to  her 
heart's  content,  she  spoke  to  him  of  his  dinner, 
asking  much  in  the  terms  of  the  schoolboy  jest, 
*  Will  yon  have  it  now,  sir!"  She  did  not  add, 
indeed,  "  or  wait  till  you  can  get  it,"  whatever 
she  or  the  stranger  might  think. 

"  Why,  my  good  lady,"  replied  her  guest,  "  I 
thought  that  by  this  time  it  was  well  nigh  cook- 
ed ;  but  it  does  not  matter.  I  dare  say  you  have 
some  cold  meat  in  the  house,  and  that  wiU  do 
very  well." 

"  As  beautiful  a  sirloin,  sir,  as  ever  you  pat  a 
knife  into,"  answered  Mrs.  Pluckrose. 

"  Well,  that  will  do  excellently,"  replied  the 
stranger ;  and  putting  his  hand  upon  the  land- 
lady's arm  he  added,  with  a  gayer  look  than  he 
had  yet  borne,  "now  I  will  answer  all  your 
questions  before  they  are  asked.  I  will  not  take 
any  vegetables  with  it.  I  will  not  wait  till  you 
just  get  a  potato  hot.  I  do  not  take  any  pickles ; 
nor  any  tart ;  nor  anj  cheese.  I  am,  in  short, 
my  good  lady,  anxious  to  get  out  to  take  a  walk 
this  beautiful  evening  in  this  beautiful  country ; 
and  therefore  would  dvv\^  ^<i  ^siwa.  ^%  v=*sS^^. 
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Another  day  yoar  cook  shall  ditplajTher  powers 
in  ail  manner  of  ways,  if  she  pleases ;  but  at 
present  expedition  is  the  thing  required.  More- 
over, I  like  the  place  and  the  rooms  so  well,  my 
good  lady,  that  I  shall  certainly  remain  fur  a 
week,  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
cook  to  show  herself  skillful.*' 

Mrs.  Pluckrose  accordingly  led  him  very  well 
satisfied,  ordered  the  culd  beef  up  to  the  gentle- 
man at  once ;  and  going  into  the  room  where 
the  coachman  was  taking  his  tea,  declared  that 
he  had  brought  her  a  very  nice,  gay  gentleman 
indeed.' 

*•  Gay  !"  cried  the  coachman  ;  *'  why,  he  did 
not  speak  a  word  all  along  the  road  till  he  got  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.*' 

"  More's  the  pity,  Master  Giles,*'  replied  the 
wdow,  "for  he  talks  very  well  when  he  does 
set  about  it,  I  can  tell  you.  He's  quite  a  gentle- 
man, too.  Let's  look  at  your  bill,  Giles,  there's 
a  good  creature." 

The  coachman  put  his  hand  into  his  breast 
pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  greasy  pocket  book,  in 
the  heart  of  which  was  his  waybill ;  but  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  scrutinized  it  in  vain  for  the  stran- 

Sir's  name,  and  while  she  was  in  the  act  the 
aid  who  performed  the  part  of  waiter  came 
Turning  in  for  a  bottle  of  sherry. 

If  the  guest  drank  it  all,  it  must  have  been 
oot  of  tumblers,  for  he  had  not  time  to  pour  out 
eleven  witae  glassfuls  before  bis  step  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs;  and  the  next  moment  he 
walked  along  the  passage  to  the  door." 

'*  1  hope  the  beef  was  tender,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Ftoekrose,  putting  oat  her  liead. 

"  As  a  maiden's  sigh,"  replied  her  guest,  with 
a  smile,  and  out  he  went. 

There  was  a  row  of  cropped  lime  trees  be- 
Ibre  the  door  of  the  inn,  each  as  round  as  a 
eounsellor's  wig,  and  tolerably  well  powdered 
with  dust.  The  space  between  the  house  and 
them  was  about  ten  yards,  and  as  soon  as  he 
iMched  them  the  stranger  turned  and  looked  up 
at  the  board  over  the  inn  door,  studying  the 
landlady's  name,  for  he  wished  to  be  able  to 
▼ary  the  term  "  good  lady,"  which  was  the  only 
appellation  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  her.  She  herself  had  been  watch- 
ing  him  from  her  parlor  window,  not  without 
aome  remaining  fears  in  regard  to  the  syren  in- 
JloeDce  of  Crumps  and  Martins ;  but,  to  her 
great  satisfaction,  she  saw  him,  instead  of 
walking  up  the  street,  take  his  way  down  to- 
wards the  stream,  and  then  turn  up  the  neat 
knmd  elm-shaded  road  that  led  to  the  church 
nd  the  rectory. 

Soon  disappearing  from  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
nockrose,  the  stranger  pursued  his  way  at  an 
easy  pace,  and  looked  up  for  an  instant  at  the 
pretty  little  village  church,  about  which  there 
were  some  good  old  bits  of  Norman  doors  and 
buttresses,  and  then  turned  an  inquiring  eye 
vpon  the  rectory. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  after  pausing  for  a  moment, 
**  it  roust  be  so.  There  is  no  other  house  near. 
At  all  events  I  will  see  ;"  and,  opening  the  neat 
gate,  he  walked  along  the  neat  carriage-road 
bordered  with  evergreens  up  to  the  porch,  cov- 
ered with  ivy  and  China  roses,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

An  old  whiteheaded  man  servant  appeared 
without  making  him  wait,  and  the  stranger  in- 


quired "  Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  this  the  ree- 
tory  ?" 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  it  is  the  TBty 
tory." 

*'Tben  is  Dr.  Western  at  homeV*  demanded 
the  stranger. 

*' Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  servant,  "but — *• 

"  He  is  at  dinner,  perhaps,"  said  the  visitor. 

**0h,  dear  no,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  with  a 
smile,  he  has  dined  these  three  hours ;  he  is  at 
tea." 

"Well,  then,  my  good  friend,"  rejoined  the 
stranger,  "will  you  let  him  know,  with  an 
apology  for  interrupting  him  by  so  late  a  visit, 
that  I  wish  much  for  a  few  moments*  conversa- 
tion with  him." 

"  Will  you  step  into  this  room,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  and  he  ushered  the  visitor  into  the  doc- 
tor's library. 

The  clergyman  finished  the  cup  of  the  infu- 
sion of  the  Chinese  herb  which  had  been  poured 
out  for  him,  and  then,  leaving  his  sister  with  a 
young  lady  who  was  taking  tea  with  them,  he 
walked  with  a  slow  step  to  the  study,  where, 
opening  the  door,  he  regarded  the  stranger  with 
his  calm  and  thougbtAil  eyes — not  long  enough 
to  mako  the  glance  unpleasant,  but  suflSciently 
long  to  aflbrd  the  worthy  doctor  those  physiog- 
nomical indications  which  he  was  fond  of  ob- 
taining in  regard  to  every  new  being  of  the 
same  species  as  himself  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  The  result  was  in  this  instance 
highly  satisfactory  to  him. 

"  That  is  a  fine  countenance,"  he  said  inter- 
nally, "  thoagfatful  and  yet  frank.'* 

**  You  wished  to  see  me,  sir,  I  think,"  he  pro- 
ceeded aloud,  **  pray  be  seated,"  and  he  himself 
tookliis  accustomed  armchair,  leaning  back  ia 
it,  but  bending  forward  his  head  in  an  attitude 
of  polite  attention. 

**  I  have  the  honor,  Dr.  Western,'*  replied  the 
stranger,  **  of  bringing  you  this  letter  from  Sir 
Henry  Scarsdale,  who  was  once,  I  think,  a  pupil 
of  yours  at  Oxford.  If  you  will  read  it,  you 
will  see  that  I  have  some  business  to  speak  with 
you  upon.'* 

**  Delighted  to  hear  from  my  young  friend," 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  his  face  lighting  up ; 
'*  be  was  always  a  great  favorite  of  mine ;  and 
any  friend  of  his  must  be  always  —  " 

As  he  had  spoken,  he  had  torn  open  the  let- 
ter, and  was  going  on  reading  it ;  but  something 
that  he  saw  therein  made  him  stop  suddenly  in 
his  speech,  and  fix  his  whole  attention  upon  the 
contents.  The  letter  was  somewhat  long ;  and 
the  doctor  said  nothing  more  till  he  had  got  to 
the  end,  except  such  words  as  "certainly" — 
"with  the  greatest  pleasure **—'* indeed !"  but 
when  ke  had  concluded  the  perusal,  he  rose, 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  stranger,  and'  said,  **  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you,  sir.  If  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  taking  up  your  abode  at  my  poor 
house,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  and  any 
assistance  1  can  SLttord  is,  of  course,  yours  to 
command  in  any  way." 

"1  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
sir,"  replied  the  guest,  "and  obliged  to  Scars- 
dale  for  procuring  me  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction to  you ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
retain  my  quarters  at  your  little  inn  here,  where 
I  have  two  comfortable  rooms  enough)  and  the 
landlady  seems  a  good  woman." 
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''Oh!  an  excellent  creature!"  replied  the 
elergymaji.  "  Were  you  sick,  you  would  find 
what  a  kind  motherly  being  she  is." 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  not  detain  yAi 
longer,"  said  the  stranger,  **  you  are  at  tea,  I 
know." 

"  May  I  not  ask  you  to  join  my  little  party !" 
eaid  the  clergyman ;  **  there  are  but  my  sister 
and  a  very  sweet  young  lady,  whom  we  love 
almost  as  a  child — the  cynosure  of  neighboring 
eyes,  indeed — Miss  Charlton." 

*'  What,  the  fair  lady  of  the  house  upon  the 
hiliV*  asked  the  visitor. 

The  good  doctor  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
adding,  **  My  ward,  though  she  will  soon  escape 
from  tutelage." 

The  stranger  willingly  accepted  the  rector*s 
invitation,  and  Dr.  Western  rose  to  show  him 
the  way,  but  paused  at  the  door,  and  turning 
with  a  smile  to  his  new  acquaintance,  said,  "I 
bad  forgotten  to  ask  the  name." 

'Oh!  Edmond  Morton,'*  replied  the  young 
gentleman,  and  the  clergyman  leading  the  way, 
they  were  soon  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Morton  was  introduced  first  to  Dr.  Western's 
aister,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  next  to  Miss  Charlton. 
Louisa  had  now  expanded  into  the  beauty  of 
womanhood,  but  yet  it  was  that  of  young  ma- 
turity. The  flower  was  no  longer  in  the  bud, 
but  it  was  not  full  blown.  She  had  inherited 
not  only  all  her  mother's  features,  but  her 
mother's  grace ;  the  grace  of  high  lineage,  as 
well  as  a  fine  mind  and  lovely  person ;  and 
though  her  dress  was  very  simple,  and  still 
mourning,  yet  there  was  that  look  of  birth  and 
dignity  about  her,  that  calm  repose,  which  may 
be  occasionally  found  in  all  classes,  but  which 
wherever  found  speaks  one  character  of  heart 
and  spirit.  The  rich  waving  brown  hair  fell 
without  art  into  the  forms  that  sculpture  has 
loved  to  give  it,  and  in  the  whole  cutting  of  the 
features  Uie  eye  of  Edmond  Morton,  and  he  was 
so  mean  judge,  could  discover  scarcely  one 
flaw.  If  there  was  anything,  perhaps,  it  was  a 
want  of  animation  that  atruck  him  at  first  as  a  de- 
fect ;  but  yet  there  was  a  deep  light  in  those  soft 
.and  somewhat  aad  eyes,  which  made  him  think 
that  the  whole  face  might  become  full  of  ex- 
pression when  the  bosom  was  moved  by  any 
powerful  emotion.  However,  be  had  seen 
many  a  very  lovely  girl  before  that,  and  was  not 
Tery  easily  to  be  captivated.  His  was  too  gen- 
tlemanly a  spirit,  also,  to  examine  the  person 
of  a  lady  as  be  would  have  criticised  a  horse  ; 
and  thus  be  was  neither  so  much  struck  with 
Xouiaa'a  appearance  at  first  as  many  might  have 
been ;  nor  did  he  remark  all  the  beauty  of  her 
form  and  face  till  he  bad  been  some  time  in  her 
company. 

On  her  part,  Louisa  paid  little  attention  to  his 
appeardnce.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Western's, 
and  that  was  enough  to  gain  her  favorable  con- 
sideration. She  thought  him  a  very  good-look- 
ing young  man  also ;  and,  perhaps,  drew  some 
comparisons  between  the  tone  and  carriage  of 
the  stranger  and  those  of  the  good  folks  of  the 
neighborhood,  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  hut  it  went  no  further.  She  thought  not 
of  flirting  with  him,  or  attracting  his  attention, 
and  for  some  time,  while  he  sat  talking  with 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  entering  at  once,  with  a  peculiar 
tort  of  Ncnsunei,  into  the  position  of  a  friend 


rather  than  a  new  acquaintance,  Louisa  remain- 
ed  silent,  or  only  said  a  few  words  to  Dr.  Wes- 
tern. The  good  rector,  however,  was  not  pleas- 
ed with  her  reserve :  he  was,  to  say  sooth,  some- 
what proud  of  his  fair  ward ;  he  thought  her,  in 
his  heart,  the  loveliest  and  the  best  of  girls,  and 
his  very  indignation  at  Mrs.  Charlton,  for  diflfer- 
ing  greatly  with  him  on  that  point,  made  him 
anxious  to  have  all  the  rest  of  the  world  upon 
his  side.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  that 
he  would  draw  her  out;  and  though  Louisa 
was,  indeed,  somewhat  sad  that  evening,  from 
various  unpleasant  thing's  which  had  occurred  in 
her  own  house,  yet,  Dr.  Western,  who  well 
knew  how,  soon  won  her  to  a  gay  smile,  and 
then  to  a  laugh.  He  changed  the  subject  tiien, 
and  spoke  of  his  parish  and  his  poor,  and  dwelt 
upon  one  or  two  of  those  scenes  of  distress 
which  every  clergyman  who  does  his  duty  must 
witness,  without  being  able  to  alleviate,  or,  at 
least,  not  much  :  the  dying  mother — the  repro- 
bate son — the  broken-hearted  parents — the  an- 
guish of  remorse ;  and  as  he  went  on,  to  Ed- 
mond Morton's  surprise,  that  calm  and  placid 
countenance  which  he  had  thought  inanimatA, 
showed  that  it  could  express  with  intense  feel- 
ing every  diflerent  emotion  of  the  mind.  She 
forgot  herself,  too,  entirely ;  conversed  eagerly 
and  well  on  every  topic  that  was  brought  before 
her,  and  poured  forth  the  pure  high  feelings  of 
a  noble  and  generous  heart  in  sympathy  for 
sorrow  or  for  joy.  Towards  Morton  himself, 
too,  }^or  reserve  died  away,  and  finding  in  him 
stores  of  thought  and  information,  such  as  few 
possessed  around  her,  joined  with  a  grace  ao4 
ease  of  demeanor  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
long  and  intimate  communication  with  the  no- 
ble and  the  high,  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  new 
charm,  and  almost  forget  the  passing  hours  till  the 
change  of  light  warned  her  that  day  was  coming 
to  a  close.  Then,  starting  up,  with  a  araiie, 
ahe  said,  "  I  must  away,  dear  Mrs.  Evelyn,  or  I 
shall  be  scolded  by  my  mother  for  wandering  ao 
late." 

"  Nay,  but  my  song,  Louisa— my  song,"  cried 
Dr.  Western. 

"  Oh,  it  must  be  for  another  night,"  replied 
Miss  Charlton;  **see,  it  is  really  growing 
dark." 

**  Well,  we  will  walk  with  you  up  the  vil- 
lage," said  the  rector,  *'  if  Mr.  Morton  haa  no 
objection ;  and  aa  we  return  I  will  give  him  a 
fuU,  true,  and  particular  account  of  all  the  vil- 
lagers whose  houses  we  pass,  that  he  may  learn 
to  esteem  the  inhabitants  of  Mallington  property. 

"Oh!  pray  do  n(4,"  replied  umisa;  **yoa 
are  so  severe  upon  us,  dear  friend,  that  I  liMr 
if  you  give  him  your  view  of  our  faulta  and  Ail- 
ings,  he  will  run  away  from  the  place  to-mor- 
row morning." 

**Nay,  I  will  he  just,  my  dear,"  answered 
Dr.  Western ;  and  as  soon  as  Louisa's  shawl 
and  bonnet  were  adjusted,  they  set  out  upon 
their  way. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  rector  of  Mallington  gave  his  left  arm  to 
Ix)uisa  Charlton,  and  Mr.  Morton  walked  on  the 
other  side  of  that  fair  lady ;  a  shade  had  come 
over  her  face,  as  they  \^a'&%^d  cN»«^  \^  >2&s^ 
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churchyard^  and  as  the  low  cold  dwellings  of 
its  silent  tenants  met  her  sight.  It  was  not 
exactly  the  shade  of  grief,  indeed,  but  of  calm, 
serious  thought.  The  conversation  of  her  new 
acquaintance  had  been  of  many  things — vari- 
ous, rich,  fanciful,  amusing;  and,  though  she 
did  not  know  or  perceive  it,  the  deep  current 
that  lay  beneath  the  sparkling  surface  had 
tended  to  prohiote  reflection,  even  while  it 
seemed  only  to  excite  the  imagination.  It  had. 
of  course,  been  all  of  worldly  things ;  but  it  had 
led  the  ^ind  by  a  natural  and  quiet  course  to 
find  the  latent  relations  between  those  very 
worldly  things  and  the  higher,  the  more  spiritu- 
al, with  which  they  all  have  some  mysterious 
connection.  Thus  it  was  that,  though  when- 
ever I^ouisa  Charlton  passed  within  sight  of  her 
father^s  tomb  a  melancholy  feeling  of  regret 
would  steal  over  her,  her  thoughts  were  now 
more  grave  and  solemn  than  they  had  been  for 
long  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  that  she  felt, 
wjth  less  buoyancy  than  youth  is  apt  to  know, 
Ikow  short  a  space,  how  speedy  a  close,  how 
unprofitable  a  career,  have  all  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  existence. 

Dr.  Western  remarked  the  shadow,  but  he 
took  no  notice,  and  their  young  companion  saw 
it  also,  but  remained  silent ;  so  that  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  village  street  and  were 
beginning  .to  walk  slowly  up  the  bill  before 
either  of  the  three  spoke. 

"Had  we  not  better  go  by  the  field-path!" 
said  Louisa  Charlton,  turning  to  her  gua«lian  ; 
«it  is  so  much  more  beautiful  and  so  much 
quieter." 

"  No,  my  dear  child,"  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "  that  would  be  hardly  fair,"  and  he 
smiled  as  he  spoke. 

Louisa  looked  in  his  face  with  an  inquiring 
|[lance ;  and  Edmond  Morton  went  further,  ask- 
ing, *'  How  do  you  mean — not  fair,  my  dear  sirl" 

**  Because  I  think  it  would  almost  amount  to 
robbery,"  replied  the  good  doctor,  *'  to  deprive 
the  people  of  my  parish 'Of  the  high  delight  they 
Trill  experience  in  seeing  you  and  Miss  Charl- 
ton and  myself  walking  up  the  village  together 
as  familiarly  as  if  you  had  been  living  here  for 
ten  years'.  You  cannot  imagine,  sir,  what  a 
source  of  innocent  delight  this  walk  of  ours  will 
afford  to  some  hundred  of  people  in  Maliington  ; 
what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  conversation  it 
will  supply  to  persons  who  have  nothing  else  on 
earth  to  talk  about;  what  a  diversion  it  will 
effect,  as  you  soldiers  call  it,  in  favor  of  poor 
Mrs.  Pilkin,  who  took  a  Sunday  walk  the  other 
d^  with  a  gay  bachelor,  whose  banns  with  her 
ikir  self  I  have  to  publish  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday  next — but  the  people  know  nothing  of 
that, — and  how  you  and  I  and  Louisa,  without 
oar  own  consciousness  or  any  eflbrt  on  our 
part  but  merely  that  of  walking  up  this  hill  in- 
stead of  going  by  the  fields,  will  enliven  every 
tea-table  this  night,  will  afford  zest  and  interest 
to  the  cold  chicken  and  slice  of  ham,  even  if  we 
do  not  make  Miss  Martin  revoke  or  Mr.  Crump 
misdeal." 

Both  I^uisa  and  Mr.  Morton  smiled,  and  the 
latter  inquired,  "Is  it  really  such  a  gossiping 
little  place  1" 

"Just  in  proportion  to  its  idleness,"  answered 
Dr.  Western,  in  a  graver  tone ;  "  as,  indeed,  is 
always  the  case.    Being  a  place  of  no  trade, 


and,  I  might  almost  say,  no  society,  the  people 
for  one-half  of  their  time  have  nothing  to  da 
but  contment  on  their  neighbors.  The  resi* 
dence  of  half-a-dozen  respectable  families  in  or 
near  the  village  would  speedily  work  a  great 
change  in  these  respects;  for  idleness  is  the 
parent  of  gossip,  as  well  as  of  most  minor  vices, 
and  of  many  great  ones  also ;  but  here  the  poor 
people  have  positively  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
their  eyes  and  their  tongues,  aided  each  in  turn 
by  imagination,  are  alternately  busy  with  their 
neighbors*  affairs  all  day  long.  See,  Louisa," 
he  continued,  "  they  are  all  out  at  their  doors 
already,  as  if  with  a  sort  of  presentiment  they 
would  have  something  to  talk  about ;  and  now 
don*t  you  see  there  is  Mrs.  Molineux,  who 
keeps  the  pie-shop,  has  gone  in  to  Mrs.  Stubbs^ 
the  plumber  and  glazier's  wife,  to  tell  her  the 
fact  that  you  and  I  and  the  strange  gentlemAa 
who  came  by  the  coach  are  walking  up  the  vil- 
lage together."  *  Then,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  he  added  in  Miss  Charlton's  ear,  "  You 
are  given  away  already,  I^uisa — the  whole  mat- 
ter is  settled  and  done  in  the  opinion  of  the  gos- 
sips of  Maliington." 

I/Ouisa  laughed  and  colored  a  little — very 
little  indeed — but  just  sufllciently  to  show  that 
she  understood  what  the  good  rector  meant, 
and  felt  that  it  was  a  thing  not  quite  impos- 
sible that  she  should  marry  such  a  man  as  he 
who  was  then  walking  beside  her.  That  skittish 
jade,  imagination,  which  will  go  galloping  hither 
and  thither  whether  the  rider  likes  it  or  not,  in- 
stantly set  off  with  poor  Louisa  Charlton,  and 
would  have  fain  carried  her  up  to  the  point 
of  considering  whether  Edmond  Morton  was  or 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  that  she  might  have 
liked  in  the  capacity  of  a  husband.  He  was 
handsome,  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  totally 
unlike  all  the  people  of  Maliington — a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  eyes  of  Louisa  Charlton.  Ho 
was  very  unlike,  also.  Alfred  Latimer,  which 
was  a  still  greater  advantage  ;  but  then,  whea 
she  had  got  thus  far  on  the  road  along  which 
fancy  was  hurrying  her,  she  recollected  that  she 
had  not  known  her  companion  for  more  than 
two  hours,  and,  getting  quietly  down  off  her 
nag,  knowing  well  that  if  she  went  on  riding 
she  should  have  no  command  over  her  own 
course,  she  led  imagination  back  by  the  bridle, 
and  shut  the  stable  door. 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  way  Dr.  Western, 
according  to  promise,  expounded  to  Edmond 
Morton  the  character,  situation,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  vacious  inhabitants  of  Maliington, 
whose  dwellings  they  passed,  and  he  did  it  very 
pleasantly — never  uncharitably,  nor  bitterly, 
though  often  a  little  satirically.  The  doctor, 
the  solicitor,  the  retired  naval  commander,  the 
old  maids  and  their  opponent,  the  nc>y  shop- 
keeper and  his  pretensions — from  a  humble  and 
retiring  widow  woman  of  very  limited  income, 
who  lived  in  the  last  house  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  to  the  litlje  fat  bustling  demago'gue  of  a  re- 
tired London  tradesman,  who  had  brought  down 
drab  gaiters  and  democracy,  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition  to  everything,  and  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  aspirate,  to  the  new  sphere  of  Maliington^ 
were  all  passed  in  review  by  the  worthy  doctor 
with  so  much  more  detail  than  Louisa  had  ever 
heard  him  use  before,  that  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  rector  must  have  some  partic- 
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talar  desire  to  give  Mr.  Morton  a  fall  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  his  parish  and  its 
parishioners. 

As  they  waliced  up  the  bill  but  slowly,  they 
"Were  passed  at  a  quick  pace  by  Mrs.  Charlton's 
maid,  Mistress  Windsor,  who  was  still  in  as 
great  fa?or  with  her  lady  as  ever,  and  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  housekeeper ;  and,  to  use  a 
vulgar  expression,  had  both  feathered  her  nest 
and  tricked  out  her  plumage  handsomely  during 
the  three  or  four  last  years  of  Mr.  Charlton's 
life.  Though  not  so  young  as  when  first  she 
"was  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  bearing  cer- 
tain traces  of  it  in  wrinkle  and  line,  she  was 
still  a  very  active  woman,  and  had  lost  no  por- 
tion of  her  shrewdness.  She  was  as  keen  as 
her  mistress :  even,  perhaps,  a  little  keener, 
and  she  had  always  made  it  a  point  of  showing 
herself  especially  respectful  towards  Miss  Charl- 
ton both  before  and  after  her  master's  death. 
It  had  been  her  common  observation  that  no- 
body could  tell  what  might  happen.  Now  this 
"was  not  a  maxim  of  particular  application,  but 
a  wide,  broad,  philosophical  axiom,  which  was 
the  basis  of  one-half  of  her  conclfesions ;  and 
when  Mr.  Charlton  first  fell  ill  she  redoubled 
her  attention  to  Louisa,  saying  to  herself, 
'*  No  one  can  tell  what  may  happen."  When 
Mr.  Charlton  died,  she  was  still  more  atten- 
tive, repeating  "No  one  can  tell  what  may 
happen ;"  and  when  she  heard  the  will  read, 
and  found  that  the  deceased  had  led  the 
great  bulk  of  his  property,  except  the  annuity  to 
his  widow,  to  the  young  lady,  Mrs.  Windsor 
-was  satisfied  with  her  own  conduct ;  and,  al- 
though she  did  think  it  strange  that  Mr.  Charl 
ton  should  have  so  strictly  tied  his  daughter's 
hands  in  regard  to  her  marriage,  she  still  de- 
termined to  show  herself  devoted  to  Louisa, 
ebserving  once  more  "  No  one  can  tell  vifhat 
may  happen.**  She  had,  indeed,  taken  care  at 
the  same  time  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offence 
to  fair  Mrs.  Charlton,  but  was  quite  as  ready  at 
all  times  to  do  everything  she  could  to  forward 
that  lady*s  views  as  she  had  been  from  the  first. 
Mrs.  Charlton,  indeed,  saw  through  her — ^yes, 
through  and  through  her,  reader.  She  was  not 
merely  diaphanous,  but  quite  transparent  to  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Charlton ;  and  yet  that  worthy 
lady  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  let  Mrs.  Windsor 
see  that  she  bore  any  ill  will  towards  her  for 
courting  Louisa,  even  if  she  did  feel  annoyed  at 
it,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  she  did  not. 
Mrs.  Charlton  and  Mrs.  Windsor  had  known 
each  other  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Windsor  had 
served  Mrs.  Charlton  very  well  and  very  faith- 
fully, as  has  been  shown ;  and  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
every  inclination  to  pass  over  any  little  faults, 
but  not  from  gratitude ;  for  if  Mrs.  Charlton 
could  have  strangled  Mrs.  Windsor  with  her 
own  hands,  and  nothing  more  said  about  it, 
who  could  tell  if  she  would  not  have  done  it  ? 

As  tlie  respectable  abigail  now  passed  by  Dr. 
Western  and  Louisa,  she  paused,  half  turned 
roand,  and  dropped  a  low  curtsey,  then  resumed 
her  quick  pace  again,  and  reached  the  house  some- 
tinae  before  them.  As  soon  as  she  had  entered 
the  doors,  instead  of  betaking  herself  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  as  she  usually  did  in  ordi 
aary  circumstances,  she  inquired  of  one  of  the 
ikiotmen  whether  ber  mistress  was  alone  in  the 
^wing-room ;  and  finding  that  such  was  the 
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case,  she  walked  straight  up  thither,  without 
taking  off  bonnet  or  shawl. 

"  What  is  it,  Windsor  1"  demanded  the  lady 
as  soon  as  she  appeared,  speaking  in  a  querulous 
tone,  and  putting  a  pen  with  which  she  had 
been  writing  into  the  inkstand. 

*'Why,  ma'am,  I  thought  I  would  just  tell 
you  that  Miss  Charlton  is  coming  back,"  replied 
Mrs.  Windsor. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  is,*'  answered  her  mis- 
tress, still  crossly  ;  "  it  is  time  she  should,  for 
it  is  getting  quite  dark,  I  can  hardly  see  to 
write." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  rejoined  the  housekeeper; 
"  but  there  is  a  gentleman  with  her  as  well  as 
Dr.  Western,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know." 

**  A  gentleman  !"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  interest ;  **  what  sort  of  a 
gentleman,  Windsor  1" 

**  You  can  see  him,  ma'am,  from  the  window,** 
replied  Mrs.  Windsor :  "  he's  a  fine  looking 
young  man,  who  came  down  by  the  coach  to- 
night, I  heard,  and  has  put  up  at  the  inn ;  and 
he  took  the  two  rooms  there  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  went  to  Dr.  Western's  direct." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Charlton  reached  a  western 
window  which  looked  down  the  hill,  and  was 
gazing  steadfastly  upon  the  group  which  was 
slowly  walking  up.  The  remaining  light  fell 
full  upon  them,  and  she  could  see  them  pause, 
and  look  round  over  the  scene  below,  and  the 
high  old  trees  of  the  park  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  and  the  sunset  glow  of  the  sky 
above;  and  she  remarked  that  the  stranger 
pointed  with  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  make 
some  inquiry,  and  that  when  they  came  forward 
again  Louisa's  fair  face  was  raised  towards 
him  with  a  bright  warm  smile  upon  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Charlton  smiled  too ;  but  it  was  not 
with  a  very  pleasant,  though  with  9  pleased 
expression.  It  seemed  as  if  she  said  to  her- 
self, "That  will  do,"  but  yet  as  if  that  which 
was  to  be  done  was  not  very  full  of  huraaa 
charities.  "  Go  down,  Windsor,*'  she  said, 
♦*  and  tell  Edward  when  Dr.  Western  comes  to 
beg  him  to  walk' in,  for  I  wish'to  speak  with 
him,  and  the  young  gentleman  who  is  with 
him,  of  course.  And  hark  ye,  Windsor,  I  wish 
you  would  find  out  who  he  is,  and  all  about 
him  ;  for,  of  course,  I  am  very  willing  to  show 
attention  to  any  one  who  visits  Mallington,  and 
yet,  of  course,  I  must  be  careful  of  whom  I 
bring  into  Miss  Charlton's  company;  but,  of 
course,  I  must  wish  Mr.  Latimer  to  have  some 
more  and  some  better  society  than  he  finds 
here  ;  and  of  course — but  run  down,  Windsor, 
and  tell  Edward  what  I  have  said,  for  they  are 
coming  near." 

Mrs.  Windsor  hurried  away  with  a  grave 
face  to  do  as  she  was  hid,  but  her  grave  face 
only  lasted  to  the  back  of  the  door,  and  then  she 
murmured  to  herself,  '*  as  if  I  did  not  know  1" 

The  footman  received  his  instructions  in  terms 
that  he  was  well  disciplined  to  understand,  and 
the  next  minute  the  great  bell  rang.  He  walk- 
ed with  slow  and  stately  step  to  the  door,  and 
having  opened  it  drew  back  to  let  Miss  Charl- 
ton pass,  but  as  she  shook  hands  with  Dr. 
Western,  and  wished  the  stranger  good  night, 
the  man  stepped  forward  a^«.\.iv  •a.xA.  ^'^^^''^Vc^ 
mistresB,  air,  U)\4  me  \o  «&^  '^  ^oa^^wsiR,  ^^ 
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•be  wished  to  speak  with  you  for  one  moment, 
if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  walk  up.'* 

•*  I  will  wail  for  you  here,  my  dear  sir.V  said 
Mr.  Morton;  but  Louisa,  with  color  slightly 
rising  in  iicr  cheek— for  she  did  not  always 
know  how  her  fair  step-mother  would  view  her 
proceedings — interposed  and  exclaimed,  *'  Oh. 
DO  ;  pray  come  in,  Mr.  Morton  ;  Mrs.  Charlton 
will  be  very  happy  to  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

"Perhaps" — replied  the  visitor,  but  before  he 
could  conclude  his  sentence  the  rector  kindly 
laid  his  hand  on  his  arm.  saying,  "  Nay,  come 
in,  my  young  friend  ;  if  Mrs.  Charlton  has  any 
matter  of  business  to  speak  of,  we  can  find  an- 
other room  in  this  house.  It  is  not  like  my 
little  rectory,  and  there  are  plenty  of  council 
chambers.'* 

Edmund  Morton  could  only  bow,  and  follow 
\7bither  the  doctor  and  Louisa  led  ;  and  in  a 
moment  after  be  was  formally  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Charlton.  The  fair  widow  was  all  smili'S 
and  graciousness,  though,  to  say  sooth,  some 
Dart  of  her  youthful  grace  bad  fled,  for  she  had 
become  rather  fuller  in  her  proportions  than  was 
altogether  consistent  with  exact  symmetry. 
As  she  was  not  a  very  tall  woman,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  breadth  in  relation  to  the  length,  as 
compared  with  what  she  had  been,  when  she 
changed  from  Latimer  to  Charlton,  was  not  to 
her  advan^ge — in  personal  appearance,  at 
least — and  yet  she  was  a  very  pretty  woman, 
ir§M  bicn  eotuervie^  as  our  French  neighbors 
term  it ;  fair,  smooth-skinned,  delicate  featur- 
ed* with  nothing  that  could  indicate  a  year 
more  than  forty,  or  anything  else  than  the 
aweeteat  possible  disposition,  the  most  placable 
and  considerate  mind.  She  was  delighted  to 
aee  Dr.  Western  ;  she  was  charmed  to  receive 
Mr.  Morton ;  she  was  tenderly  affectionate  to 
dear  Louisa.  She  was  the  pink  of  step-moth- 
ers, an<^the  pleaaantest  of  friends.  All  that 
■be  bad  to  say  to  the  rector  was  that  she  bad 
lor  the  time  given  np  her  intention  of  going  to 
Cheltenham,  in  consequence  of  letters  that  she 
had  received  that  morning ;  and  although  Dr. 
'Western  bad  never  beard  of  her  purpose,  be  ex- 
pressed himself  very  ^ell  satisfied  that  she  bad 
abandoned  it,  aaying  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
Cheltenham,  especially  in  what  is  termed  the 
•eaaon ;  he  thought  it  a  bad  place  for  young 
men,  and  a  worse  place  for  young  women. 

Mrs.  Charlton  amiled  sweetly,  and  accused 
him  of  being  too  severe  in  bis  notions ;  and 
then,  turning  to  Mr.  Morton,  she  inquired  if  he 
did  not  admire  tbeir  quiet  little  rustic  village, 
eo  beautifully  aituated  amongst  its  wooda  and 
fields. 

•<  I  have  really  seen  very  little  of  it  as  yet, 
madam,"  replied  the  young  gentleman,  **  hav- 
teg  been  here  but  a  few  hours  *,  but  as  I  am  a 
great  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  find  enough  to  admire." 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  delighted  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  declared 
that  they  would  show  him  plenty  of  the  sweet- 
est scenery  in  the  world  ;  and  appealed  to  Dr. 
Western  whether  they  would  not.  She  must 
positively,  she  said,  make  a  party  to  take  him 
to  the  waterfall  up  the  glen,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  not  venture  to  visit  it  without  her 
presence,  and  she  ended  by  asking  the  rector. 
end  hia  friend,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  dinner  the 


next  day  at  an  early  hour,  that  the>  might  take 
a  walk  before  tea. 

**  Hang  it  T'  thought  the  worthy  clergyman* 
"  the  widow  is  looking  for  a  third  husband  al- 
ready." But  he  did  her  great  injustice.  Mrs. 
Charlton  was  no  hmger  Mrs.  Latimer,  and 
though  she  always  had  her  objects,  they  were 
very  different  from  what  they  had  been,  and 
fr<un  what  Dr.  Western  imagined.  For  him- 
self, he  accepted  her  invitation ;  but  declined 
for  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  never  went  out  to  dinner, 
as  Mrs.  Charlton  weli'knew;  and  Mr.  Morton 
promising  to  accompany  him,  the  two  gentle- 
men took  their  leave  just  as  the  lady  asked 
Louisa  to  ring  for  lights.  • 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  fair  neighbor,"  asked  the  clergyman,  when 
they  were  fairly  out  of  the  house,  **  having  seen 
her  yourself,  you  will  need  no  explanation." 

''I  think  not,*' replied Edmond Morton, dryly. 
**  May  I  ask,  my  dear  sir,  if  she  is  really  that 
sweet  girl's  mother  1" 

*' You  think  you  see  signs  of  a  different  race 
— eh !"  said  Dr.  Western,  with  a  smile.  *'  Very 
different,  indeed,  I  can  assure  you.  I  never 
saw  Louisa*s  mother ;  but  from  all  1  have  heard, 
she  was  very  like  her  daughter,  both  in  pereoB 
and  mind.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Chart- 
ton  is  not.  Nevertheless,  she  is  a  very  good 
and  respectable  woman." 

**  A  very  artificial  one,  1  should  think,"  replied 
Edmond  Morton  ;  **  should  I  be  wTong,  my  dear 
doctor,  if  I  said  a  very  artful  one?*' 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  rector, "  that  is  a  som^ 
what  harsh  term.  She  seems  worldly,  it  moat 
be  confessed,  and  so  far  I  believe  you  have 
judged  right,  though  how  you  have  formed  your 
opinion  in  so  short  a  time  I  cannot  tell.  It  look 
me  longer  to  form  mine." 

**  I  have  been  all  my  life  accustomed  to  oh- 
aerve  small  traits,"  replied  his  companion,  *<and 
have  seldom  found'  tbeir  indications  fallacioiie. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  so  used  abo^ 
that  the  habit  of  remarking  them  begets  in  us  • 
particular  sort  of  vanity  in  our  own  penetration, 
which  makes  us  unwilling  to  admit  that  we  are 
deceived  when  we  really  are  so.  Therefore  I 
never  allow  myself  to  act  from  the  impressione 
first  received,  till  they  are  confirmed  by  further 
observation.  Yet  I  think  I  cannot  be  miataken 
in  my  estimate  of  either  of  the  ladies  we  have 
just  left." 

"And  what  of  Looisa,  tbeni"  aaked  Dr. 
Western. 

**  Hardly  fair,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  bis  com- 
panion;  *'sbe  is  wonderfully  beautiful  when 
she  is  animated.  But  I  should  think  that  ahe 
was  a  flower  that  required  very  tender  usage ; 
and  that  she  has  not  had  it  always." 

**  Yet  she  is  of  a  firm  and  high  mind,"  an- 
swered the  clergyman  eagerly;  **I  know  not 
any  one  in  whom  such  gentleness  is  blended 
with  such  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  right." 

**  I  am  sure  it  is,"  replied  MortoA ;  **  in  truth, 
my  dear  doctor,  hers  is  a  neighborhood  of  which 
one  may  well  be  afraid." 

"  You  know  she  is  an  heiress,  and  her  for- 
tune very  large,"  aaid  Dr.  Western  in  a  pecu- 
liar tone. 

"  I  have  heard  so  this  evening,**  replied  the 
young  gentleman ;  **  but  I  once  heard  a  very 
noble  and  amiable  friend  declare  that  if  it  rained 
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beirwsM  be  would  go  out  with  an  umbrella ; 
and  I  ha?e  always  been  very  much  of  his  way 
of  thinking."  Tbe  rector  laughed,  but  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, changing  the  subject,  reminded  him  that  he 
was  to  give  bim  a  sight  of  some  papers ;  and  they 
both  quickened  their  pace  towards  the  rectory. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

Thx  Misses  Martin  had  discovepsd  all  about 
jt ;  the  Misses  Martin  had  settled  it  all  in  their 
own  minds — they  were  mighty  minds  for  set- 
tling other  people*s  affairs;  but  when  Mrs. 
Windsor,  on  the  following  morning,  walked  into 
their  shop,  as  she  called  it,  "promiscuously,** 
to  buy  a  piece  of  narrow  tape^ — thinking  that  if 
there  were  in  all  Mallington  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  could  gather  the  whole  particulars  of 
Mr.  Morton's  history,  the  Misses  Martin  must 
be  the  people — they  proved  obdurately  silent, 
notwithstanding  every  hint  and  question  she 
could  devise.  Had  she  asked  no  questions,  had 
she  given  no  hints  of  a  wish  to  discover  more 
of  Mr.  Morton,  the  Misses  Martin  might  very 
possibly — ^from  a  desire  to  hear  what  that  gen- 
tleman had  been  doing  at  Mallington  House- 
have  proved  communicative  themselves;  but 
as  soon  as  the  two  ladies  perceived  that  Mrs. 
IVtndBor  was  on  the  search  for  information,  they 
resolved  not  to  give  it ;  for  there  was  war  be- 
tween Mrs.  Charlton  and  the  Misses  Martin — 
civil  war  it  might,  indeed,  be  called,  for  it  was 
more  real  than  apparent,  and  conducted  with 
all  politeness.  Mrs.  Charlton  had  triumphed 
over  the  Misses  Martin — she  had  married  the 
rich  widower-^he  had  surrounded  herself  with 
Wealth  and  aplendor—she  had  been  raised  into 
the  first  position  in  the  society  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  spite  of  all  the  Misses  Martins'  inuen- 
dos  and  slanders — and  she  had  set  up  a  rimU 
in  a  shop,  which  had  soon  consigned  theirs,  if 
not  to  total  decay,  to  the  solitary  and  solemn 
declension  of  faded  prints  and  soiled  linens  and 
articles  of  all  kinds,  excellent  in  themselves, 
hat  not  attractive  to  the  eye.  These  were 
things  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Misses  Martin, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  they  remained  obdurately 
ailent,  although  they  had  settled  the  whole  af- 
ISurs  of  Mi,  £dmond  Morton  an  hoar  or  more 
before  Mrs.  Windsor  appeared. 

But  Mrs.  Windsor  was  a  skillful  general,  and, 
by  a  well-conceived  manoeuvre,  she  tamed  their 
^nk.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Misses 
Martin  jnst  three  doQrs  off.  He  was  a  book- 
seller and  stationer,  well  to  do  in  the  world — 
an  elderly  bachelor,  a  very  respectable  man. 
He  differed  from  the  church  of  England  in  sev- 
eral of  his  religious  notions,  and  occasionally 
preached  his  own  doctrines  himself  to  a  select 
congregation ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  just 
the  sort  of  man  to  be  very  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Misses  Martin,  who,  though  they  belonged 
to  the  church  of  England,  had  no  objection  to 
marry  any  one— only  nobody  asked  them.  But 
Mr.  Snwerby  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  bachelor, 
and  he  was  fond  of  news ;  so  that  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor, remembering  well  that  the  Misses  Martin 
were  in  the  habit,  one  or  the  other,  of  running 
into  Mr.  Sciwerby's  shop  eight-and- forty  times 
each  day— that  is  to  say  once  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  while  it  was  open— conceived  that  ero 


the  period  of  her  visit  they  must,  by  an  inevit- 
able necessity,  have  told  that  gentleman  all  that 
they  had  gathered  of  Mr.  Morton.  The  mo- 
ment, therefore,  that  the  tape  was  bought  and 
paid  for,  she  turned  her  steps  to  Mr.  Sowerby's 
and  asked  for  some  note  paper.  The  worthy 
master  of  the  shop  was  delighted  to  see  her, 
and  began  at  once  by  telling  her  tliat  it  was  a 
pleasant  day,  but  warm,  very  warm.  As  Mrs. 
Windsor  had  discovered  this  interesting  fact' 
before,  she  assented  without  any  long  consider- 
ation, and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  night 
before  had  been  very  warm  likewise,  to  which 
Mr.  Sowerby  agreed  ;  bQt  then  Mrs.  Windsor 
proceeded  to  relate  how  warm  she  had  found  it 
as  she  walked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  ended,  "  I  declare  I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped  just  as  I  was  passing  Miss  Charlton 
and  the  young  gentleman  she  brought  up  with 
her  from  the  rectory." 

"  Well  now,"  cried  Mr.  Sowerby,  "  that  is 
just  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about,  Mrs. 
Windsor.  It  is  very  odd  you  should  mention 
it,  isn*t  iti  Let  me  shut  the  door,"  and, 
stretching  over  the  counter,  he  pushed  it  to. 

''Well,"  he  said  in  continuation,  **I  saw 
Miss  Charlton  and  the  young  gentleman  and 
Dr.  Western  go  up  the  village  together,  for  I 
was  standing  at  my  door,  and  I  wondered  who 
he  could  be — ^the  young  man  I  mean  ;  but  wbea 
I  found  out  who  he  is  and  all  about  him,  I  said 
to  myself,  says  I,  'that  is  no  bird  for  liias 
Charlton^s  money,  and  if  Mrs.  Windsor  ahonld 
chance  to  look  in,  V\l  just  give  her  a  hint — it  is 
but  kind  and  neighborly.* " 

"  I*m  very  much  obliged  indeed,  Mr.  Sower- 
by,"  replied  the  housekeeper ;  *'  I  did  not  much 
like  the  look  of  him  myself,  and  I  said  when  I 
saw  him,  *  he  seems  but  a  half-and-half  sort  of 
a  gentleman  after  all,*  but  then  I  conld'not  saj 
anything  to  my  mistress,  because  I  had  got  no- 
thing to  go  upon." 

"  Well,  then,  FU  tell  yon  all  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Sowerby.  "  He*s  no  more  than  an  artist,  take 
my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Windsor — and  yon  know 
my  word  is  good  for  a  thousand  pounds  at  any 
time — take  my  word  for  it  he  is  no  more  than  an 
artist,  going  about  the  country  sketching.  '*  Bat 
bow  did  you  find  it  out  V*  asked  Mrs.  Windsor ; 
''  I  know  you  are  a  shrewd  one,  Mr.  Sowerby— 
not  easy  to  take  you  in." 

Mr.  Sowerby  laughed  and  ahook  his  head 
with  a  look  as  wise  as  that  of  the  Athenian 
fowl.  Baying,  "No,  no ;  burPU  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Last  night  when  the  boy  brought  in  my  beer 
for  supper  from  the  Bagpipes,  I  asked  bim  what 
was  the  name  of  the  gentteman  who  had  coma 
by  the  coach.  He  could  not  tell  a  word  about 
it,  only  that  boots  said  there  was  £.M.  marked 
upon  his  umbrella.  Well,  I  could  make  nothing 
of  that  but  I  told  the  boy  to  find  out  and  let  ma 
know,  and  I  gave  him  a  penny  for  himseli; 
Mrs.  Windsor ;  so  this  morning — for  gold  i? 
the  key  to  everything,  Mrs.  Windsor,  gold  isthr 
key  to  everything— he  brought  me  word  tha< 
tho  gentleman's  name  is  Edinond  Morton,  for 9 
letter  had  come  for  him  by  post.  Well,  tha' 
was  something  gained,  but  I  could  get  no  far 
ther,  till  just  about  an  hour  ago  in  comes  Ma 
thilda  Martin— and  you  know  how  she  talks 
Well,  she  did  run  on  enough  todeaL(«.\\v^tA\\sN^ 
she  told  me«\hax  xWvc  |^\\\  ^^islm^  ^<ca^a»  >Qda 
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park  to  carry  a  gown  piece  that  the  old  house- 
keeper at  the  hall  had  bought  yesterday,  saw 
this  Mr.  Morton  in  the  park  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock  this  morning ;  and  that  when  she  came 
back,  about  half  an  hour  aAer,  she  chanced  upon 
him  again  sitting  under  a  tree,  with  a  large  book 
on  his  knee,  drawing  away  as  hard  as  be  could 
draw — ^taking  a  picture,  in  fact,  of  the  old 
place." 

**  But  many  a  gentleman  draws  now-a-days," 
answered  the  housekeeper  -,  •*  our  young  lady 
draws  quite  beautiful—yuu  would  almost  think 
thej  were  real  houses  and  trees." 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear— you  shall  hear,  Mrs. 
Windsor,"  continued  the  stationer,  nodding  his 
head  with  the  solemnity  of  Jove,  though  the 
curls  of  his  wig  shed  no  ambrosial  odors  around. 
*'  As  Boon  as  I  heard  what  Mathilda  Martin  told 
me.  says  I,  *  Ob,  ho !  Edmond  Morton  !  I  think 
'  I  have'  heard  that  name  before,'  and  reaching 
tip  there  to  the  shelf  just  behind  you,  Mrs. 
Windsor,  I  took  down  that  long  book — no,  not 
that  one — the  one  with  the  blue  back,  giK,  and 
lettered — and  there  I  saw— just  look  into  the 
title — *  Sketches  in  England  and  Wales,  by 
Thomas  Morton,  R.A.'  Well,  you  know  what 
a  giddy  thing  Mathilda  Martin  is,  and  she  im- 
mediately fancied  that  this  young  man  must  be 
the  very  Thomas  Morton,  R.A.,  and  that  the 
boy  must  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  first 
same.  *  But,'  says  I,  *  look  at  the  date,  Miss 
Mathilda;'  and  there  it  stood,  sure  enough, 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  this  young  man  can't 
be  more  than  five-and-twcnty,  I  should  think ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  he  should  publish  sketches 
in  England  and  Wales  when  he  was  five  years 
•Id,  unless  he  were  a  phenomenon.  '  No,  no, 
Mias  Martin,'  I  says,  '  he  is  that  old  Morton's 
eon — he  had  a  son,  I  know,  and  his  name  was 
Edmonh,  I  am  very  sure  ;  so  you  see  he  is  fol- 
lowing his  father'8  trade,  but  I  should  not  think 
lie  will  make  so  good  a  hand  of  it.' " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Sowerby,"  replied 
Mn.  Windsor ;  **  and  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Charlton 
all  about  it,  and  how  you  found  it  out,  for  I 
think  it  is  very  clever ;"  and  after  a  little  more 
geaaip,  Mrs.  Windsor  left  the  shop  with  a  well- 
pleased  smile,  saying  to  herself,  **  This  will  be 
quite  the  thing,  1  fancy." 

As  soon  as  she  reached  Mallington  House, 
■be  sought  her  mistress,  who  was  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  reported  progress.  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton smiled  likewise,  and  drew  in  her  eyes  a 
little ;  but  the  next*  moment  she  looked  grave, 
and  said,  **  It  must  be  all  nonsense,  Windsor ; 
I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Pray  tell  the 
people  that  I  think  it  is  all  nonsense." 

"  I  will,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  and 
was  going ;  but  her  mistress  called  her  back, 
and  added,  "  Make  further  inquiries,  Windsor. 
but  more  quietly,  you  understand — I  wish  to 
hear  about  it,  but  without  seeming  to  know." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor, 
and  she  fulfilled  her  lady's  orders  with  due  dis- 
cretion, discovering  further  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Sowcrby's  views.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
Mallington,  the  more  strong  became  the  pre- 
sumption that  Mr.  Morton  was  an  artist,  the 
more  marked  became  Mrs.  C!iarllon*8  atten- 
tions towards  him  ;  and  Dr.  Western  observed, 
with  some  wonder,  that  both  that  evening, 
during  dinner  and  aAcrwards,  and  ou  an  excur- 


sion planned  by  the  lady  next  day,  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton threw  Louisa  almost  entirely  upon  Mr.  Mor  • 
ton,  while  she  endeavored  to  monopolize  the 
rector  to  herself,  so  that  he  mentally  inquired, 
"  Hang  it,  the  good  lady  can't  want  to  marry  me, 
surely,"  but  Mrs.  Windsor,  knew  her  mistress 
better,  and  watched  the  game  that  was  playing 
with  some  interest. 

Mr.  Morton  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  but 
found  it,  as  far  as  it  went,  not  at  all  unpleasant. 
With  a  lovely  girl  upon  his  arm,  in  that  very  sweet 
stage  of  acquaintanceship  when  first  impressions 
of  esteem  are  warming  into  intimacy,  where 
each  with  the  other  is  liko  the  intelligent  trav- 
eler wandering  through  a  fresh  country,  and 
discovering  new  beauties  at  every  step,  where 
conversation  is  neither  oppressed  by  deep  feel- 
ings, nor  restrained  by  strangeness ;  but  all  the 
doors  of  thought  are  open,  and  the  heart  itself 
every  now  and  then  peeps  out  to  see  the  sunny 
world  without — it  is  a  pleasant  thing— a  very 
pleasant  thing  indeed,  to  walk  through  fair 
scenes  with  a  fair  being  like  Louisa  Charlton, 
and  to  listen  to  a  sweet  musical  voice,  and  to 
read  a  world  of  fairy  tales  in  bright  young  eyes, 
all  the  brighter  for  friendly  words  and  kind  com- 
panionship. Very  pleasant  indeed.  Bot,  per- 
haps, the  reader  may  ask  if  it  is  not  somewhat 
dangerous,  too ;  I  can  but  answer,  **  That  is  as 
it  may  be." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  the  early  morning — and  how  sweet  early 
morning  is,  let  the  tired  citizen  say,  who,  after 
long  months  of  weary  toil  in  the  money-getting 
places  of  the  world,  escapes  for  a  short  time  to 
taste  better  pleasures  amidst  the  works  of  the 
almighty  architect— in  the  early  morning  of  a 
summer's  day,  with  the  dew  still  upon  the  grass, 
and  the  light  wind  destined  to  die  away,  like 
youthful  graces,  in  the  sun's  meridian  light, 
Edmond  Morton  walked  out  of  the  little  inn  at 
which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  bent  his 
steps  over  the  bridge  to  the  fine  old  park  which 
I  have  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
work. 

The  maids  of  the  inn  were  just  up,  and  busy, 
in  manifold  curl-papers  and  unwashed  face8» 
setting  rooms  to  rights ;  and  even  the  boots 
himself— the  most  matutinal  of  all  bipeds,  except 
chanticleer— was  not  by  any  means  sufliciently 
awakened  to  be  as  brisk  and  active  as  at  all 
ordinary  hours  he  showed  himself  Mrs.  Pluck- 
rose  was  still — I  should  say  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus,  were  there  not  something  indecorous 
in  the  figure — but  sound  asleep ;  and  walking 
out,  with  clothes  that  had  been  brushed  and 
boots  that  had  been  blacked  the  night  before, 
Mr.  Morton  gave  no  trouble  to,  and  attracted 
little  attention  from,  any  one  ()n  the  old  stone 
bridge  of  three  irregular  arches — very  irregular 
indeed  they  were,  for  each  differed  from  the 
other  in  point  of  shape  as  well  as  size— he  paus- 
ed land  gazed  for  a  minute  or  two  into  the 
stream,  on  the  bosom  of  which  numerous  dab- 
chicks  and  water  hens  were  swimming  abdht, 
undoubtedly  thinking  that  no  man  with  a  gun 
would  feel  inclined  to  annoy  them  so  early  in 
the  morning.  They  might  have  found  them- 
selves mistaken;  but  certainly  in  regard  to 
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Edmond  Morton  they  were  in  the  right,  for  he 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  do  them  any  harm ;  and 
they  appeared  to  understand  it  well ;  for  as  he' 
looked  OYer  the  parapet  upon  the  water,  though 
they  turned  up  tuwards  him  the  shrewd  inquir- 
ing eye,  they  did  not  hurry  off  to  their  sedgy- 
lurking  places,  as  they  would  have  done  at  a 
.later  hour,  nor  dive  down  in  eager  haste  to  es- 
cape the  anticipated  shot.  He  was  not  bloodily 
disposed,  indeed ;  and  yet  there  was  a  stout  old 
trout,  who  had  escaped  many  perils,  and  grown 
toaldermanic  bulk,  to  hang,  head  against  stream, 
at  the  tail  of  a  pleasant  ripple,  that  did  move  a 
little  in  his  bosom  the  tiger  that  is  more  or  less 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  pleasant  thing  on  a  fine  May  morning  to  bring 
that  fellow  to  the  landing- place ;  but  neither  rod 
jior  hne  had  he  with  him  at  the  moment,  and 
even  if  he  had,  it  was  getting  somewhat  late  in 
the  year  to  trifle  with  trouts,  so  that  the  tyrant 
of  the  stream  would  have  been  safe. 

Now  heaven  only  knows  what  connection 
there  was  between  the  sight  of  that  trout  and 
80  different  a  being  as  Louisa  Charlton.  The 
mind  rarely  jumps,  however,  though  it  runs  up 
many  a  ladder  with  surprising  swiftness ;  and 
there  are  general  links — or,  to  pursue  the 
metaphor,  steps  of  association — between  each 
thought  that  presents  itself  and  another ;  and 
therefore  undoubtedly — whether  it  was  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to  withdraw  that 
fair  girl  from  all  that  surrounded  her,  and  carry 
her  away  with  him,  as  he  had  proposed  to  do 
with  the  trout ;  or  whether  angling  for  a  pretty 
vrife  was  a  sport  ho  found  pleasure  in;  or 
vrhether  anything  else  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
possibility  linked  the  two  together,  eertain  it  is 
that  the  next  thought  which  presented  itself  to 
bis  imagination  was  Louisa  Charlton.  It  serv- 
ed him  all  across  the  bridge,  and  up  to  the  park 
gates,  which  lay  at  the  end  of  a  short  avenue, 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
fiut  there,  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  the 
cucumber-shaped  handle  of  an  old  bell  that  hung 
beside  the  wrougln-iron  trellis  work,  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  windows  of  the  lodge,  saying 
to  himself  **  It  is  needless  to  rouse  the  good  old 
dame  before  her  hour." 

The  dimity  curtains  were  closely  drawn 
acrosB  the  lattice ;  and  taking  that  indication  in 
good  part,  he  walked  back  to  the  bridge  again, 
and  gazed  once  more  into  the  stream.  The 
treat  was  still  there,  just  where  he  left  it ;  but 
Morton  did  not  see  it  at  all,  for  he  had  now  got 
something  else  to  think  of;  and  he  went  on 
with  Louisa  Charlton  very  pleasantly,  as  if  he 
were  taking  a  sunny  walk  with  her  through  the 
fairy  land  of  fancy. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  turned  round  his 
head  towards  the  gates,  and  saw  the  old  dame 
who  kept  the  lodge  open  the  casement  and  hook 
it  back — her  summer  morning^s  first  task — and 
sauntering  gently  on,  he  now  rang  the  bell. 

**  Oh !  is  it  you,  sir  V  said  the  good  lady,  who 
bad  seen  him  there  more  than  once  before,  put- 
ting oat  her  bead ;  **  I  will  come  in  a  minute ;" 
and  alUr  she  had  fastened  her  gown  and  put  on 
her  pockets,  in  the  same  fashion  that  her  mother 
wore  them — and  she  was  an  old  woman — she 
came  to  the  gates  and  unlocked  them  with  a 
curtsey,  saying  as  she  did  so,  **  The  other  gate 
up  the  stream  ia  always  open— ay,  and  must  be 


so,  for  some  one  broke  the  lock  off— a  mischier- 
ous  young  rogue  he  must  have  been — and  ever 
since  my  lord's  death  the  bailiff  says  he  has  no 
orders." 

"  And  pray  who  is  your  lord  now,  my  good 
lady  1"  asked  Mr.  Morton. 

*'  Ay,  sir,  that  is  hard  to  say,"  answered  Dame 
Witherton ;  "  an  old  gentleman,  I  have  heard 
tell,  of  the  name  of  Wilmot — a  parson,  it  seems, 
and  very  fond  of  money." 

*<  He  ought  to  spend  some  here  to  put  the  house 
in  belter  order,"  answered  Morton.  "  It  is  truly 
a  pity  to  see  so  fine  a  place  as  this  might  be,  if 
well  kept  up,  falling  into  decay." 

"Ay,  that  it  is,  indeed,"  answered  the  old 
woman  with  a  sigh.  "  I  remember  it  quite  a 
different  thing;  but  even  Edmonds,  the  park- 
keeper,  is  falling  out  of  heart.  He  can't  get 
the  workpeople  paid,  and  is  obliged  to  discharge 
them,  poor  man  ;  though  it  breaks  his  heart  to 
see  the  gravel  walks  getting  weedy,  and  the 
trees  all  straggling,  and  the  people  stealing  tho 
game.  But  he  cannot  pay  men  himself — that  is 
impossible.  It  is  bad  enough  for  him,  with  a 
family,  to  live  here  without  his  o^n  wages ;  and 
work  night  and  day  for  people  that  don't  say 
'Thank  you.'" 

**  Quite  enough,  indeed,  and  too  much,  I 
should  suppose,"  replied  Mr.  Morton  ;  **  bat  I 
suppose  this  Edmonds  is  fond  of  the  place." 

"  Ay,  that  he  is,"  answered  Dame  Witherton, 
"  it  is  all  his  delight,  sir  —  his  hobby,  as  Dr. 
Western  calls  it — and  he  could  not  go  away  for 
his  very  life.  Why,  I  remember  him  —  Lord 
bless  you,  sir — a  little  curly-headed  boy,  bom  in 
that  very  cottage  where  he  now  lives,  for  his 
father,  poor  Tmi  Edmonds,  was  park-keeper 
before  him." 

"  And  where  does  he  live,  my  good  dame,** 
asked  the  visitor  at  Mallington. 

"  Bless  you,  sir— why,  don't  you  know !"  ex- 
claimed the  lady  of  the  lodge,  as  if  every  one 
who  had  twice  entered  the  gates  of  the  park 
was  bound  to  be  as  well  aware  of  all  the  secrets 
hid  in  its  recesses  as  herself.  *'  Why,  you  have 
seen  that  pretty  bouse  just  hidden  from  the  hall 
by  the  tall  trees  in  front.  That's  where  John 
Edmonds  lives." 

"  I  will  walk  up  and  see  him,"  answered  Mor- 
ton. *'  I  want  to  have  a  ramble  all  over  the  park 
from  one  end  to  the  other." 

*'  Then  he  is  just  the  man  to  show  it  you," 
rejoined  the  old  lady ;  "  for  there  is  not  a  rabbit 
has  a  burrow  in  the  place  but  he  knows  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it." 

Fully  relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  her  state- 
ments, Edmond  Morton  walked  on  to  seek  out 
the  house  of  the  park-keeper,  which  he  was  not 
long  in  accomplishing,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
had  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  good  old  woman, 
having  clearly  understood  before  the  conversa- 
tion began,  which  was  the  dwelling  of  John  Ed- 
monds ;  but,  having  a  sort  of  cynical  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  **  withered  eld" 
as  to  tell  a  story  its  own  way,  he  had  let  her  go 
on — nay,  had  encouraged  her  so  to  do,  without 
giving  a  hint  of  the  stores  of  information  he 
possessed.  Those  stores  were,  indeed,  derived 
from  no  occult  sciences  which  he  possessed, 
nor  from  secret  communications  with  any  one; 
but  having  wandered  about  the  park  some  days 
before,  be  had  remaxtt^  ^  na^^As^^'^'^  >ii^l 
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iMoae,  amongst  the  trees,  out  of  sight  of  the 
windows  of  the  hall,  and  had  said  to  himself, 
^Tbat  most  be  the  park-keeper's,  I  suppose." 

Thither,  however,  he  now  bent  his  steps,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  per- 
ceived the  lodge  amongst  the  trees.  Everything 
was  neat  about  it ;  and  the  evidence  of  man's 
careful  spirit  gave  the  place  a  cheerful  look, 
though  it  was  actually  somewhat  decayed,  and 
one  of  the  cliimncys  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
fall.  The  door  had, no  bell,  but  as  Morton 
had  a  very  great  disinclination  to  intrude  upon 
any  one,  high  or  low,  he  knocked  before  he  en- 
tered. A  voice  said,  '•  Come  in,"  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Morton  did  as  ho  was  bid. 

The  interior  presented  a  scene  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe;  for  it  had  so  many  rela- 
tions with  antecedents,  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  bore  a  part  in  it,  that  all  its  interest  lay  in 
things  that  were  gone.  Abstracted  from  those, 
it  was  but  the  house  of  an  English  peasant,  at 
meal  tiiii:;  —  one  not  ill  to  do,  either.  At  a 
nmnd  oaken  table,  in  the  midst  of  a  low-roofed 
thick-raftered  chamber,  which  had  five  pots  of 
flowers  in  each  small  paned  casement,  were 
seated  John  Edmonds,  his  wife,  a  son  of  about 
ten  years  old,  and  a  daughter  of  somewhat  more 
than  double  that  term.  There  had  been  three 
diildren  between  the  two ;  but  the  sicknesses 
of  childhood  had  reduced  them  to  that  number; 
and  those  that  were  lost  had  stored  memory 
with  regrets  which  rendered  those  that  re- 
mained doubly  dear  to  the  park-keeper  and  his 
wife. 

Edmonds  himself  was  still  a  hale,  welMook- 
Ing,  stout  man  of  fifty,  long  limbed  and  active, 
okHhed  in  a  green  coat,  somewhat  the  worse 
ibr  wear,  with  yellow  buttons  adorned  with  a 
mstj  fox,  corduroy  breeches,  and  leathern  gait- 
en  np  to  his  knees.  A  checked  handkerchief 
was  round  his  neck,  quite  clean,  like  the  collar 
of  his  shirt,  but  with  a  hole  in  the  corner. 
There  were  other  holes  not  shown ;  but  the 
time  had  been,  not  long  ago,  when  he  would  not 
have  worn  a  handkerchief  with  a  hole  in  it  on 
aay  account.  His  countenance  was  somewhat 
moody  and  irritable,  neither  by  feature  nor  by 
habitual  expression,  but  by  temporary  causes ; 
but  as  he  saw  a  stranger  it  instantly  cleared. 
His  wife  was  a  plainly  but  very  neatly  dressed 
woman,  about  three  years  younger  than  himself, 
with  considerable  traces  still  remaining  of  beau- 
ty, worn  away  by  daily  toil  and  constant  expo- 
aure  to  sun  and  wind.  The  boy  was  a  stout, 
rosy  urchin,  very  like  his  father,  with  a  merry 
raund  face,  black  eyes,  and  curly  hair.  The 
daughter  was  one  of  those  sweet  flowers  some- 
times seen  in  cottage  windows,  which  instantly 
make  one  think  that  they  ought  to  have  some 
bettar  shelter  against  the  wintry  wind  and  burn- 
ing sun.  Her  features  were  fine  and  delicate  ; 
her  hair  beautiful,  and  shining  like  new-spun 
ailk;  her  eyes  full  of  tender  and  confiding  light; 
her  complexi<m  warm  yet  soft ;  and  her  form 
full  both  of  youthful  grace  and  womanly  con- 
tour. Small  hands,  small  feet,  small  lips,  all 
were  as  symmetrical  as  if  the  blood  of  whole 
races  of  patricians  had  flowed  in  her  veins ;  and 
the  beautiful  shape  of  her  neck  and  throat,  the 
fine  setting-on  of  the  head,  with  the  few  natural 
CDrls  that  escaped  from  where  the  hair  was 
fomed  up,  gave  a  classical  look  to  her  buat, 


which  might  well  call  the  eye  of  the  oonnoi* 
seur  to  admire,  and  wonder  how  such  lovelineea 
found  shelter  in  an  English  cottage.  Her  drea» 
was  very  plain,  and  even  coarse,  but  neat  and 
clean.  The  time  had  been  when  it  had  been  • 
matter  of  fatherly  vanity  or  love,  to  deck  that 
fair  form  in  garments  more  becoming ;  but  that 
lime  had  passed,  and  Lucy  Edmonds  did  not  give 
them  a  sigh.    Her  father  did,  however. 

The  fare  before  them  was  plain  bat  good, 
and  though  it  had  once  been  better,  none  of 
them  cared  much  about  that ;  but  two  or  three 
of  the  loxenges  in  the  casement  had  been 
broken,  and  were  filled  up  with  paper  neatly 
cut  and  pasted  in,  and  that  was  a  sad  eyesore 
to  the  park-keeper.  In  other  days  he  would 
have  paid  the  replacing  of  the  missing  glass 
from  his  own  pocket,  if  his  lord  had  not  done 
it ;  but  now  he  could  not  afford  the  expense, 
and  he  felt  the  want  of  neatness  bitterly.  At 
that  moment  he  felt  it  more  than  ever,  when 
he  beheld  a  stranger.  So  long  as  no  eyes  but 
his  own  saw  it,  he  could  away  with  it,  though 
he  often  looked  at  the  broken  panes  with  a 
rueful  countenance ;  but  that  another  eye  should 
mark  them  grieved  him,  and  he  had  recourse 
to  a  little  artifice  to  bide  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

No  sooner  did  he  perceive  who  it  was  that 
entered  than,  rising,  he  gave  the  yonng  gentle- 
■roan  "good  morning,"  and  taking  a  bundle 
from  a  chair,  which  he  placed  for  his  visitor 
with  its  back  to  the  lattice,  he  laid  the  handle 
on  the  window  sill,  and  returned  to  his  seat. 
His  wife  understood  well  enough  what  it  all 
meant,  and  while  Morton  seated  himself  frankly, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  her  hus- 
band, she  rose  qaietly  and  arranged  the  things 
in  the  window  better  than  Edmonds  had  done 
in  his  haste,  putting  a  large  geranium,  with 
broad  round  leaves,  a  little  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  cover  entirely  one  of  the  two  patches,  while 
the  bundle  hid  the  other. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Edmonds,"  said  Mor- 
ton, in  reply  to  the  park-keeper's  salutation. 
*'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  breaking  in  upon  you 
at  this  hour,  but  I  am  fond  of  an  early  walk, 
and'* — 

**  Don't  mention  it,  sir,"  said  Edmonds,  in- 
terrupting him,  bat  not  rudely ;  "  very  happy 
to  see  you.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  sirl  I  have  seen  you  taking  your  walk 
before  now,  and  looking  about.  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  any  one  that  takes  notice  of  the 
park ;  it  was  a  mighty  pretty  place  once,  but 
it  is  getting  a  little  out  of  order  now,  for  want 
of  hands." 

•*  Why,  I  wish,  with  your  permission,  to  walk 
all  over  it,"  answered  Morton,  "and  should 
feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  accompany 
me.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  there  is  some  talk  of  the  place  being  sold, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  is  thinking  of  buying  it.*' 

This  was  evidently  news  to  poor  Edmonds ; 
and  though,  for  a  moment,  a  good  many  visions 
of  a  nice  family  purchasing  the  hall,  and  of  the 
park  being  put  into  good  order  again,  and  of 
all  the  gravel  walks  being  in  trim  array,  and 
of  the  lady's  walk  being  rolled  out  twice  a 
week,  and  of  himself  being  retained  as  head 
park-keeper,  came  before  his  eyes ;  yet  he  did 

t  feel  altogether  ao  comfortable  as  he  ought 
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to  hare  been,  for  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of 
clanship  in  all  faithful  servants  than  we  know 
of,  and  there  was  something  in  the  idea  of 
Mallington  Hall  being  sold  out  of  the  family 
of  Mallington  that  grated  harshly  upon  his 
mind. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  it  could  be  sold,  sir/* 
lie  answered,  '*  but  I  have  seen  so  many  things 
I  never  thought  to  see,  that  this  docs  not  sur- 
prise me.  However,  sir,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
walk  with  yoo  this  moment.'* 

"No,  no,  finish  your  breakfast,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds," replied  Morton  ;  '*  do  not  let  me  dis- 
turb you.  I  am  in  no  hurry  ;**  and  entering 
into  conversation  first  with  one  and  then  with 
another,  in  a  kindly  tone,  frank,  but  not  to(» 
familiar,  cheerful,  but  not  jocular,  the  young 
gentleman  was  soon  upon  good  terms  wiih  the 
whole  family.  He  even  look  a  blice  of  brown 
bread,  just  to  keep  the  good  man  in  countenance 
while  he  concluded  his  meal,  and  munched 
away  heartily  with  the  rest. 

In  about  five  minutes,  Edmonds  and  his  visi- 
tor were  upon  their  feet,  and  walking  out  into 
the  park'  Up  one  alley  and  down  another  the 
young  gentleman  was  led,  round  the  walks, 
across  the  lees  and  lawns,  through  the  wil- 
demess~not  the  least  afraid  of  wetting  hia 
feet — to  the  obelisk  on  the   hill   behind  the 


Moeh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  park-keeper, 
Mr.  Morton  observed  everything  with  the  eye 
of  taste,  admired  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  again  and  again  expressed  his  regret 
at  seeing  it  running  wild.  At  first  his  com- 
panion was  well  pleased  to  hear  his  lamenta- 
tions over  the  neglect ;  but  as  Morton  repeated 
them  several  times,  he  felt  as  if  there  were 
aome  covert  reproach  to  himself  in  his  words, 
and  he  replied  **  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  pity,  surely — 
a  very  great  pity ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  In  my 
lord's  time  I  had  seven  psir  of  hands  under 
me  in  this  park,  besides  the  three  gamekeepers 
who  lived  outside,  and  who  used  to  do  a  turn 
DOW  and  then  in  the  spring  and  summer ;  but 
now  there  is  not  a  soul  to  help  me,  and  I  myself 
have  no  call  to  do  anything,  for  I  am  no  man's 
aertant  now ;  only  I  can't  bear  to  see  it  all 
going  to  ruin,  so  wherever  it  seems  most 
needed  I  work  away.  But  I  canU  keep  things 
Tight  altogether  any  how,  allj>y  myself.'* 

**  That  is  quite  impossible,'*  said  the  young 

Sentleman ;  '*  but  yet  it  is  a  terrible  pity,  in- 
ced,  to  see  so  much  pains  and  labor,  and  so 
much  good  taste,  as  have  been  employed  upon 
the  place,  altogether  thrown  away  and  lost  for 
want  of  attention.  Why,  whoever  buys  the 
property,  if  it  go  on  at  this  rate,  will  have  to 
spend  many  hundreds  of  pounds  to  put  it  right 
agsin." 

'*That  he  will,  sir,"  answered  Edmonds. 
**  Before  six  months  be  over  it  will  be  quite  a 
wilderness;  for  I  must  look  out  for  something 
to  do  myself  Here,  my  lord  has  been  dead  a 
good  bit  more  than  a  year,  and  I  have  had  but 
one  month's  wages  from  that  time.  I  cannot 
go  on  so,  sir.  All  my  earnings  are  going  fast 
enough,  1  can  tell  you." 

••  Well '."  exclaimed  Morton,  as  if  in  a  sud- 
den fit  of  enthusiasm,  **  I  declare  I  will  not  see 
It  fall  into  such  a  stale.  1  will  tell  you  what, 
Edmonds— 1  wiU  lend  a  hand." 


"You,  sir!"  cried  the  park-keeper,  lookmg 
t\t.  him  wiih  a  smile.  •'  lA»rd  bless  you,  you 
could  do  little  enough.  Not  that  1  mean  tossy 
you  are  not  a  stroiijr  mjin,  very ;  for  you  are 
just  the  sort  of  made  person  who  would  get 
through  a  g<MKl  deal,  hut  you  have  never  been 
used  to  such  sort  of  work^  III  warrant." 

The  young  gentleman  laughed  merrily.  "No, 
no;  yc»u  mistake  uio.  Edmonds,"  he  snid.  **I 
am  not  going  to  nkc  your  place  over  your 
head.  I  should  have  said  I  will  lend  the  money, 
•nut  lend  a  hand.  Then,  if  my  friend  does  not 
buy  the  place,  why  I  suppose  I  must  have  it 
myself— that's  all." 

•*  Ay.  sir ;  I  thought  there  was  something  of 
that,"  replied  Edmonds,  shrewdly.  ''Gentle- 
men do  not  come  down  to  liK)k  at  places  for 
other  people,  unless  they  be  auctioneers,  and 
such  like.  Well,  I  am  glad,  if  it  must  go,  that  a 
gentleman  should  have  it,  who  seems  to  like  it 
and  value  it,  and  cares  about  such  things." 

'•  But  remember,  Edmonds,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  putting  his  finger  on  his  lips,  **  not 
a  word  about  this  to  a  living  soul,  unless  it  be 
good  Dr.  Western — not  to  yt)ur  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, even ;  for  the  matter  is  not  yet  quite  settled. 
But  now  to  business,  Edmonds,"  and  he  took 
out  a  pocket-book.  "You  must  get  four  or 
five  hands — not  more ;  for  the  matter  maj 
go  off  yet,  and  then,  you  know,  I  should  be  a 
loser." 

"  Five  good  hands,  at  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
sir,  will  make  a  strange  change  in  no  time,'* 
answered  the  park-keeper,  •»  and  we  have  many 
a  poor  fellow  about  here  that  is  now  out  of 
work  since  my  lord  died." 

"  Ay,  the  loss  of  one  wealthy  man,  in  a  place 
like  this,  is  a  misfortune  indeed,"  said  Morton. 
"Then  there  are  your  own  wages,  Edmonds  1** 

**  Why,  1  used  to  have  seventy  pounds  a  year, 
and  the  house  and  garden,  sir,"  observed  the 
park-keeper,  "  but  now — " 

"  Well,  call  it  one  pound  ten  a  week,"  re- 
joined Morton ;  "  that  will  make  four  pounds 
ten.  There  are  twenty  pounds,  which  will  pay 
all  for  the  next  month ;  and  if  I  should  be  away 
when  it  is  done,  speak  to  Dr.  Western.  He 
will  settle  with  you.  But  remember !  not  a 
word  to  any  one  else." 

"  No.  uo,  sir ;  I  will  be  as  mum  as  a  mouse/* 
replied  the  park-keeper ;  "  but  what  am  I  to  say 
if  people  ask  me!" 

"  Oh !  merely  that  you  have  your  orders  and 
your  money,  and  that  is  all  you  care  about,"  re- 
plied Morton. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged, 
indeed,"  said  the  man,  taking  the  money.  "  I 
know  Dr.  Western  very  well — a  kind,  good 
gentleman  he  is.  When  my  poor  boy  Willy 
died,  he  was  with  him  twice  every  day — that 
he  was." 

"  He  i«  a  good  man,"  answered  the  young 
ccntlcman,  "and  he  spoke  to  me  about  you, 
Edmonds,  and  gave  you  a  high  character.  But 
now  1  should  like  to  see  the  house,  if  we  can 
manage  it  without  letting  the  folks  know  what 
it  is  for." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  park-keeper, 
"that  is  easily  done,"  and  leading  the  way 
down,  he  had  soon  introduced  his  companion 
to  the  old  tiousckcepcr.i^nd  the  three  walked- 
over  overy  room  of  tl\e  H21U  VA^%^V\i^T 
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Herr  and  there  Mr.  Morton  stopped  and  ex- 
amined everything  closely.  He  looked  at  the 
old  pictures  of  the  Mallington  family.  He  gazed 
round  the  deserted  drawing-room  with  feelings 
which  every  one  must  have  known,  when 
standing  where  gay  multitudes  of  happy  hearts, 
long  cold,  have  once  tasted  the  bright  hours  of 
life ;  but  he  paused  long  in  the  library,  took 
down  several  books  and  examined  them,  seem- 
ing especially  interested  in  a  manuscript  vol- 
ume, which  bore  upon  its  back  "History  of  the 
Mallington  family." 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  house- 
keeper and  Edmonds  stood  at  the  window  and 
looked  out.  Some  of  their  observations  caught 
the  gentleman's  ear,  and  he  suddenly  turned 
round,  when  through  the  casement  he  perceiv- 
ed a  young  man  in  a  shooting  jacket,  crossing 
the  park,  at  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distance. 
He  was  a  tall,  powerful,  handsome  youth,  and 
Mr.  Morton  inquired  *•  Who  is  that  1" 

"  Why  that  is  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  park-keeper,  "the  son  of  Mrs. 
Charlton,  on  the  hill.  It's  a  pity  he  goes  on  so, 
ibr  I  do  not  think  he  is  so  bad  at  heart  aller  all ; 
and  he  has  always  been  very  kind  and  civil  to 
me  ever  since  I  looked  over  his  shooting  a 
pheasant  or  two  when  he  was  a  boy." 

"  Ah !  he  is  a  bad  one,"  said  the  old  house- 
keeper ;  "  you  always  took  his  part,  Edmonds, 
but  he  is  a  bad  one,  and  youMl  find  that  oiK 
some  day.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  kitch- 
ens, sirl" 

••  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Morton ;  "  now 
Mr.  Edmonds,  I  will  go  ;"  and  walking  out  witii 
his  guide  he  took  leave  of  him,  adding,  ere  they 
]nrted,  "  I  coold  vneh  the  house  taken  better 
care  of.  They  seem  to  have  been  cutting  off 
the  leaden  pipes  at  the  comers." 

"  Ay,  that  was  done  by  a  pack  of  blackguards, 
last  winter,"  answered  Edmonds. 

"They  will  commit  further  depredations  if 
they  be  not  checked/'  replied  Morton.  "  I  wish 
we  could  have  the  place  better  protected,  for  I 
am  likely  to  take  it  just  as  it  stands  ;  but  we 
will  think  of  that  hereafter.— Good  day." 


CHAPTER  X. 


}nsteid  of  turning  his  steps  to  his  own  house, 
Edmonds,  the  head  park-keeper,  who  had  in 
ibnner  days  not  only  acted  in  that  capacity  but 
.as  head  gamekeeper  also ;  and  had,  moreover, 
4Wiperintended  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens 
— for  he  was  a  sort  of  Gilpia  in  low  life — stood 
Bpon  the  terrace  before  the  house  for  some 
minutes,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
the  prospect.  The  housekeeper,  too,  remained 
at  the  door  without  closing  it,  looking  after  Mr. 
Morton  as  he  walked  away.  Now,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  be  looked  at  as  one  walks  away 
gracefully.  If  we  are  conscious  that  people  are 
staring  at  our  backs,  the  slightest  portion  of 
vanity  in  the  world  will  lift  us  up  on  our  toes 
with  a  spring ;  the  slightest  portion  of  pride  will 
make  our  shoulders  as  stiff  as  a  board ;  the 
slightest  portion  of  mauvaiMe  konie  will  make  us 
bend  our  heads,  and  walk  awkwardly  for  fear  of 
swaggering.  But  Mprton,  whether  he  was 
unaware  that  any  one  was  gaaing  after  him, 


or  whether  he  was  neither  vain,  proud,  nor 
bashfoJ,  went  on  with  quiet  ease ;  and  Mrs. 
Chalke,  the  housekeeper,  admired  his  back  very 
much. 

"  That's  a  gentleman,  whoever  he  is,  Ed- 
monds,"  she  said  at  length,  after  having  passed 
about  two  minutes  in  contemplation. 

Edmonds  started  and  turned  round  ;  but  he 
agreed  heartily  in  her  commendation,  saying, 
"  Yes,  that  he  is,  indeed,  Mrs.  Chalke ;  we  bel- 
dom  see  such  a  one  in  these  parts." 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is,"  rejoined  the  old  lady ; 
"do  you  know,  Edmonds  1" 

"No,  that  I  don't,"  answered  the  park- 
keeper.  "  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  did  not  even 
recollect  to  ask  his  name.  But  Dr.  Western 
knows,  Mrs.  Chalke  ;  for  he  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  rector,  and  said  he  was  an  excellent 
man." 

"  And  so  he  is,"  replied  the  good  old  lady  ; 
but — "  and  the  old  lady  went  on  to  communi- 
cate to  Edmonds  all  her  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions regarding  her  stay  at  Mallington  Hall  with 
none  but  one  housemaid,  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  keep  herself.  "  I  declare,"  she  said,  "  that 
whatever  comes  of  it,  I  won't  stay  another 
winter  hero  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  I  was  well 
nigh  frightened  out  of  my  life  last  winter ;  and 
if  the  people  who  cut  off  the  pipes  and  tried  to 
find  a  way  in  at  the  back  door  had  known  that 
there  was  such  a  quantity  of  plate  in  the  house, 
they  would  have  broken  in  to  a  certainty ;  that- 
they  would.  But  they  all  think  that  my  lord 
took  the  plate  to  London  with  him  the  last  time 
he  was  down ;  and  so  he  did  take  the  plateau, 
and  t-he  two  great  soup  tureens,  and  one  set  of 
dishes ;  but,  nevertheless,  there's  enough  here 
in  the  plate-room  to  tempt  those  vagabonds 
down  at  the  Clove  Tree,  and  if  they  were  to 
find  it  out  I  should  be  a  dead  woman. 

"  Well,  before  the  long  nights  come,"  said 
Edmonds,  "  I  will  think  what  can  be  done,  and 
if  we  can't  manage  better,  I  will  come  up  here 
and  sleep  myself.  But  I  must  go  away  now, 
Mrs.  Chalke,  for  I  want  to  speak  with  Black- 
more  about  the  garden.  Something  must  be 
done  to  get  it  in  order,  that's  clear.  Why,  it's 
quite  a  wilderness." 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  Mrs.  Chalke,  «  but 
who  is  to  pay  for  doing  it,  Edmonds  1" 

"Why,  I  don't ^now,"  answered  Edmonds, 
"  but  1  dare  say  some  one  will,  if  it's  done. 
Whoever  the  place  comes  to  ought.  Good  day, 
Mrs.  Chalke,"  and  he  walked  away. 

Taking  his  way  through  the  park  towards  the 
gate  which,  as  the  old  lady  at  the  lodge  had 
said,  always  stood  open,  he  went  leisurely  on, 
meditating  with  no  liule  satisfaction  upon  the 
events  of  the  morning.  He  had  by  this  time 
become  reconciled  to  the  idea  of/ Mallington 
Park  going  out  of  the  family,  and  visions  of  a 
thousand  pleasant  changes,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Morton,  presented  themselves  to  his 
imagination  by  tho  way.  When  he  was  about 
two-thirds  through  the  park,  ho  oaught  a  glimpse 
of  the  very  man  he  was  thinking  of,  seated  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  employed  with  his  paper  and 
pencil  rn  sketching  the  bridge,  which  was  just 
seen  spanning  the  river  through  an  opening  in 
the  trees,  with  the  village  of  Mallington  well 
massed  against  the  hill  rising  up  beyond.  Ed- 
monds paused  to  look  at  him  for  a  moment ; 
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but,  though  he  was  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  approach, 
notwithstanding  several  questions  -which  had 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  which 
he  much  wished  to  put  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

**He  takes  a  mighty  delight  in  the  place, 
surely,"  said  the  park-keeper  to  himself;  "I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  draw  in  that  way.  It 
would  be  so  nice  to  have  the  house  all  hung 
with  pictares  of  the  park.  Why,  there's  Mr. 
Latimer  coming  up  to  him.  1  hope  he  won't 
he  saucy,  for  he's  just  as  likely  to  say  an  un- 
civil thing  as  a  civil  one — no,  he  seems  to  be 
polite  enough.  He's  talking  to  him  about  his 
drawing,  I  dare  say.  Ay,  there  now,  he's  look- 
ing at  it,"  and  a  moment  after  Morton  rose, 
put  the  sketch-book  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
away  with  Alfred  Latimer,  at  an  easy  and 
sauntering  pace.  In  the  meanwhile  the  park- 
keeper  pursued  his  way,  passed  through  the 
gate,  and,  following  the  road  which  ran  from 
the  bridge,  along  the  stream  under  the  park 
wall,  reached,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  a  small  cottage  built  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river,  with  a  little  garden  round  it,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  space  between  the  highway  and 
the  water.  It  was  neatly  and  beautifully  kept, 
for  Blackmore,  the  gardener,  after  quitting  the 
service  of  Mr.  Charlton,  many  years  before, 
nnder  circumstances  which  the  reader  may 
Tecollect,  had  soon  found  another  place  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  had  fallen  from  a  tree  and 
broken  his  thigh,  which  threw  him  for  many 
months  out  of  employment.  He  had  then, 
nearly  crippled  by  the  accident,  devoted  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  little  piece  of  ground, 
and  made  a  scanty  livelihood  by  selling  the  pro- 
duce at  MaUington.  He  always  found  a  ready 
market,  indeed,  for  what  he  could  produce,  for 
be  was  the  most  scientific  gardener  in  tl^ 
Beighborhood,  but  still  his  means  were  too 
limited  to  allow  of  any  great  sale,  and  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  was  all  that  he  could 
accomplish.  Another  great  misfortune  had 
befaUen  him.  His  son  bad  proved  wild,  in- 
tractable, and  idle ;  and  the  abilities  which  had 
once  made  his  father's  heart  glad,  had,  by  in- 
ducing an  overweening  self-conceit,  proved  a 
bane  instead  of  a  blessing.  At  almost  any  hour 
cf  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  Blackmore 
"wiLB  to  be  met  with  in  his  garden,  and  there 
Edmonds  now  found  him  laboring  away,  in  his 
ordinary  working  dress,  with  a  sad  and  thought- 
ful countenance. 

"Well,  Blackmore,"  said  the  park-keeper, 
fifter  the  usual  country  salutations,  *'  I  think  I 
have  got  some  good  news  for  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Blackmore  looking  up.  '<  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  them,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
for  I  have  got  some  bad  news  for  you,  a^d  for 
every  one  else  in  the  neighborhood." 

"Ay!  what  is  thati"  demanded  Edmonds. 
"  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  going  to  turn  out  a 
lucky  day." 

"  There's  but  little  luck  for  met  any  how," 
.answered  Blackmore ;  "  but  my  news  is  that 
Master  Alfred  has  come  back  again." 

"Pooh!  is  that  allV  exclaimed  the  park 

'  keeper.     "  You  are  too  harsh  with  that  lad, 

Blackmore.    He's  not  a  bad  youth  at  bottom. 

His  mother  has  qwilt  him,  that's  all.    He  will 
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soon  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  turn  out  better  than 
you  think." 

"  He's  a  bad-hearted  young  villain,"  answered 
Blackmore  sternly.  "  He  was  bad  as  a  boy,  is 
bad  as  a  youth,  and  will  be  bad  as  a  man. 
There's  no  good  in  him,  Mr.  Edmonds.  He's 
as  vain  and  conceited  as  he's  vicious  and  vio- 
lent, and  that's  what  makes  him  like  to  asso- 
ciate with  people  below  himself;  because  peo- 
ple of  his  own  station  in  life  won't  let  him  lead 
or  bully,  or  have  all  his  own  way.  It  is  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  be  flattered  and  made  a 
miracle  of,  and  be  cock  of  the  walk,  that  makes 
him  keep  company  with  such  folks  as  my  son 
and  Billy  Maltby,  and  others  like  them.  I  could 
forgive  and  forget  all  that  he  did  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  all  that  his  mother  did  too,  but 
I  can't  forgive  his  having  corrupted  my  lad 
John,  and  made  a  drunken,  idle  vagabond  of 
him." 

"  Well,  perhaps,  he  will  behave  better  now," 
said  Edmonds.  "  He  has  been  away  for  five 
months,  and  may  have  improved." 

"  Improved !"  said  Blackmore,  in  a  sullen 
tone.  "  He'U  never  improve.  What  was  the 
fir^t  thing  he  did  when  he  came  back  T  Why, 
instead  of  going  to  his  mother's  house,  like  any 
other  gentleman,  he  went  down  to  the  Glove 
Tree,  and  there  he  sat  drinking  and  playine 
dice  till  two  o'clock,  this  morning,  so  my  good 
woman  tells  mc.  Poor  thing  I  he's  helpwl  to 
break  her  heart,  however,  for  our  boy  would 
never  have  gone  on  so  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him;  and  there  he  sat  winning  money  from 
one  or  two ;  but  losing  it  preciously  to  Bill 
Maltby,  and,  I  dare  say,  not  very  fairiy  either. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  inn  to  sleep,  but 
Mrs.  Pluckrose  had  had  the  house  shut  up,  and 
would  not  have  her  people  let  him  in,  so  he 
was  forced  to  go  home,  I  suppose,  though  they 
say  he  swore  at  his  mother  like  a  graceless 
young  villain,  and  damned  her,  I  know  not 
ht»w  many  times,  before  the  whole  of  the  raff 
of  tlie  Clove  Tree,  because  he  said  she  had 
grown  stingy,  and  would  not  give  him  enough 
to  keep  him  like  a  gentleman,  or  pay  his 
debts." 

"  That's  bad — that's  very  bad  I"  said  Edmonds. 
"  Howevei,  Blackmore,  there's  no  use  of  talking 
about  him ;  I  shall  give  him  a  lecture  when  1 
see  him,  and  he  always  listens  quietly  enough 
to  what  I  say.  What  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  I  have  got  orders  at  last  from  some  one,  I 
don't  know  who — ^but  as  the  money  came  with 
them,  that's  all  I  have  to  care  for — i&  put  the 
park  in  order,  and  I  dare  say  the  garden  is 
meant  too.  Now,  as  poor  old  Wilkinson,  our 
head  man,  died  of  his  cough,  last  winter,  I 
don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  come  up,  and  see 
to  getting  the  garden  to  rights  with  any  help 
you  can  have.  Then,  being  on  the  spot,  you 
know,  you  will  have  a  chance  of  the  place  when 
whoever  has  the  hall  comes  down." 

Blackmore  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  a 
glad  smile,  exclaiming,  "Now  that's  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Edmonds — that's  very  kind  of  you, 
it's  just  like  you,  and  I'll  be  very  glad  of  the 
job,  whether  it  goes  on  or  not ;  for  nothing  is 
doing  so  well  as  it  used  to  do,  and  that  boy 
will  be  the  ruin  of  me,  as  well  as  break  my 
heart— that  he  has  done  well  nigh  already. *« 
Oh !  Mr.  Edmonds,  if  an^  oiv^  Va;!  V^^m^^  ^^ 
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him  that  I  was  so  proud  of— when  I  used  to 
think,  because  he  could  do  anything  almost  he 
turned  his  hand  to,  and  was  more  like  a  gentle- 
man's  son  than  a  gardener*8,  that  ho  might  one 
pxy  be  a  great  man  and  make  his  fortune-— if 
any  one  had  told  mc  that  he  would  one  tlay  bo 
an  idle,  worthless  vagabond,  I  would  have  little 
believed  it." 

*•  We  should  never  try  to  make  our  children 
^ntlemen,  Bl&ckmore,"  said  the  park-keeper. 
<*It'8  a  great  mistake.  It*s  only  grafting  a 
twig  on  a  stock  that  won't  bear  it.  If  there's 
anything  really  above  the  mark  in  them  it  will 
come  out  without  our  help." 

"  Ah !  it  was  all  that  Alfred  Latimer,"  said 
the  poor  gardener ;  "he  ruined  him.  When  first 
he  used  to  take  tho  boy  out  rabbit  shooting  on 
the  common,  I  used  not  to  like  it ;  but  1  little 
thought  what  it  w^ould  come  to.  I  remember 
well  enough  when  he  and  I  had  the  quarrel 
aboat  tlie  melon  beds  up  at  Mallington  House, 
and  I  look  him  in  by  the  anjit  and  his  mother 
took  his  part — ^though  the  good  old  gentleman 
took  mine,  and  found  him  out  in  all  his  lies — 
be  said  he  would  be  revenged  some  day — and 
revenged  be  has  been,  indeed :  but  here  comes 
John  and  Bill  Maltby,  I  shan't  say  much  to  him, 
for  if  I  do  I  may  say  more  than  I  intend  ;"  and 
once  more  shaking  the  park-keeper  by  the  hand, 
he  walked  into  the  house. 

**  I'll  aay  something  to  the  young  scamp,  how- 
ever, "-said  Edmonds  to  himself  as  the  gardener 
retreated;  and,  waiting  calmly  at  the  little 
wicket  of  the  garden,  he  watched  John  Black- 
more  and  his  .companion  sauntering  leisurely 
up  with  a  grave  fixed  look  that  neither  of  them 
seemed  particularly  to  like. 

The  first  was  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen, 
with  an  air  of  vulgar  finery  about  him,  which 
was  anything  but  prepossessing.  He  wore  his 
light  whiskers  long  and  curling,  with  a  good 
deal  of  shirt  collar,  not  very  clean,  and  round 
his  neck  a  blue  satin  handkerchief  fastened  in 
ftoni  with  a  coarse  paste  pin.  His  waistcoat 
was  of  divers  colors,  and  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  a  gilt  guard  chain,  not  very  new. 
His,  trousers  were  loose  and  somewhat  too 
Iqng  for  their  wearer,  draggled  and  dirty  about 
tbe  heels ;  and  his  coat,  in  the  extreme  of  a  past 
lashion,  was  of  a  color  too  light  not  to  display 
more  signs  of  age  than  were  even  afforded  by 
the  antiquity  of  the  cut. 
^  Tbe  other  man  was  of  a  very  different  aspect. 
He  was,  perhaps,  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  strongly  built,  though  spare,  broad  in  the 
ahoulders,  thin  in  the  flanks,  long  in  the  limbs. 
His  head  was  small  and  round  as  a  ball,  his  hair 
cat  short,  but  the  portion^  which  was  wanting 
on  the  cranium,  was  made  up  by  the  supera- 
bimdancc  upon  the  cheek  and  under  the  chin, 
where  the  whole  exuberant  growth  was  amply 
displayed  by  the  turning  down  of  the  shirt  col- 
lar ovef'a  thin  black  neckerchief,  loosely  tied 
round  the  neok.  His  features  were  small  and 
generally  welTcut,  the  nose  somewhat  loo  short, 
and  the  underlip  too  thick.  The  quick,  keen, 
gray  eyes,  nnder  an  overhanging  brow,  were 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  chin  prominent  but 
well  rounded.  His  air  was  free  and  bold ;  and 
there  was  a  look  of  decision  and  indifferent  im- 
podence  about  his  whole  aspect,  which  was  only 
contradicted  by  the  sharp  and  inquisitive  glance 


of  the  eye  that  seemed  to  iqark  everything  it 
fell  upon,  as  if  with  a  consciousness  of  danger. 
His  dress  was  plainer  than  that  of  bis  compan- 
ion, but  yet  fresher,  and  of  a  more  suitable 
character,  consisting  of  a  round  jacket  of  dark 
cloth,  a  light  colored  waistcoat  buttoned  only  in 
one  hole,  a  pair  of  gray  trousers,  very  white 
stockings  and  shoes  cut  low  in  the  quarter  like 
those  generally  worn  by  sailors.  Indeed,  his 
whole  appearance  had  somewhat  of  a  nautical 
air,  and  he  only  wanted  the  corkscrew  curls  of 
hair  on  each  cheek,  and  the  peculiar  walk,  to 
pass  at  first  sight  for  a  seaman  well  to  do  in 
life. 

Edmonds,  as  I  have  said,  eyed  them  stenilj 
as  they  came  forward,  and  his  fixed  gaze  was 
not  pleasant  to  either  party ;  but  the  younger 
of  the  two  felt  it  most,  and  he  looked  down  upon 
the  ground,  while  the  other  returned  the  etare 
unabashed,  though  he  whispered  a  word  to  his 
companion  wUh  a  smile  curling  his  lip,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  tne  good  park-keeper. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
checked  by  either  looks  or  speeches  in  any 
course  he  might  think  fit  to  pursue,  and  his  eye 
never  winked  after  it  had  once  settled  upon 
John  Blackmore  and  his  companion,  and  when 
they  came  near  he  said  at  once  **  Well,  John, 
the  same  courses  I  find — what  will  come  of  it, 
think  youl" 

"  What  should  come  of  it,  Mr.  Edmonds  1" 
asked  the  youth. 

"Dishonesty,  beggary,  wickedness,  and  the 
gallows,  I  should  think,"  replied  Edmonds. 
"Here  you  are  emptying  your  poor  father's 
pockets,  breaking  his  heart,  and  ruining;;  him 
with  your  extravagance  and  folly ;  and  wastinir 
your  time,  losing  your  character — if  ever  you 
had  any — and  ruining  yourself  body  and  soul 
with  a  pack  of  scamps  and  vagabonds,  who  first 
make  a  fool  of  you  and  then  laugh  at  you,  and 
will  very  soon  kick  you  oflTto  thieve,  beg,  or  die 
on  a  dunghill." 

"I  mind  my  own  affairs,  Mr.  Edmonds," 
answered  John  Blackmore ;  "  and  you  had  bet-i 
ter  mind  yours,  too." 

"  What  is  that,  master  keeper,  you  said  about 
scamps  and  vagabonds!"  demanded  Billy  MaJtby, 
walking  a  step  or  two  closer  to  Edmonds,  with 
a  look  of  cold  daring. 

"  I  said,"  replied  the  keeper,  without  moting 
an  inch,  "  that  he  keeps  company  with  nothing 
but  such." 

"  Then  you  mean  me  amongst  the  rest,"  said 
Maltby,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  At  tbe  head  of  them,"  replied  Edmonds. 

"  Then  take  that  for  your  pains  I"  exclaimed 
the  other,  aiming  an  overhand  blow  at  his 
head. 

But  if  he  was  strong  and  scientific  in  tho 
noble«  science  of  the  ring,  the  park-keeper  was 
stronger  and  no  less  skillful ;  and,  instantly 
parrying  the  blow  with  his  left  hand,  he  return- 
ed with  the  right,  striking  his  opponent  so  hard 
on  the  Qy%  that  the  surrounding  bono  seemed 
to  crack  imder  the  stroke,  and  in  an  instant  he 
was  lying  on  his  back  on  theruad.  He  was  up 
in  a  second,  however,  and  springing  at  his  op. 
ponent  with  fury,  was  knocked  do^-n  again  be- 
fore ho  could  plant  a  blow.  Old  Blackmore 
rushed  out  of  his  bouse  at  the  sound  ofconten- 
tion ;  a  stout  fellow,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
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under-keepers,  ran  up  from  a  cottage  bard  by ; 
and  Maltby,  witb  a  ftirious  oatb,  pulled  off  bis 
coat,  called  for  a  ring,  and  cballenged  Edmonds 
to  fight  it  out  on  the  spot.  The  park-keeper 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  for  the  bull-dog  spirit 
of  John  Bull  was  strong  within  him ;  but,  after 
a  brief  consideration,  he  said,  '*  No,  I  won*t — Vm 
a  father  of  a  family,  my  lad,  and  have  given 
over  such  tricks  ;  but  Pll  tell  you  what  I  will 
do :  If  ^Ter  you  are  saucy  to  me  again,  or  i( 
ever  I  find  you  lurking  about  the  park  or  in  the 
covers,  I  will  give  you  such  a  hiding  as  will 
save  some  one  a  deal  of  trouble ;  so  take  care 
of  yourself,  that's  all ;  for  you've  had  a  taste, 
and  only  a  taste :  but  you  shall  have  as  much  as 
you  can  carry  the  next  time.  Ck>me  along  with 
me,  Wilson,  Tve  something  to  say  to  you,"  and 
be  walked  away,withthe  under-keeper,  turning  a 
dieaf  ear  to  the  taunts  and  insults  which  BUIy 
Maltby  judged  it  expedient  to  pour  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


I  MUST  now  beg  the  reader  to  put  on  his  hat 
— for  it  is  yet  the  early  morning,  and  walking 
under  forest  trees  before  the  dew  has  risen 
with  an  uncovered  head  is  not  sane — and  to 
step  back  with  me  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Ed- 
mond  Morton  sat  under  a  tree — it  was  an  im- 
prudent proceeding — sketching  the  bridge.  I 
wonder  bow  be  could  be  so  siUy ;  but  poets,  and 
painters,  and  sportsmen,  are  always  very  fool- 
ish, and  are  as  fond  of  "  brushing  the  morning 
dew,"  as  they  call  it,  as  a  deer,  forgetting  that 
their  shoes  are  not  homy  ones  of  nature's  pro- 
viding, but  of  very  penetrable  leather.  How- 
ever,  there  be  sat  sketching,  till,  turning  his 
eyes  a  little  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  where 
the  keeper's  bouse  lay  in  its  little  glen,  bidden 
by  the.trees,  be  beheld  Alfred  Latimer  coming, 
with  a  quick  and  harried  pace,  towards  the  spot 
where  he  had  plsiced  himself 

Now,  like  many  other  men,  who  have  an 
overweening  opinion  of  their  own  merits,  Alfred 
Latimer  was  shy  of  people  at  all  in  his  own 
station  of  life.  His  class  is  a  very  common 
one,  where  pnde  ^nd  vanity  are  mingled  to- 
gether in  such  portions  as  to  exacerbate  each 
other,  and  where  the  opinion  of  our  own  merits 
is  not  of  that  calm  and  comfbrtaUe  kind  which 
renders  us  perfectly  sure  that  every  roan  of 
sense  will  esteem  and  appreciate  us  as  we  do 
ourselves  *,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  the  irri- 
table and  suspicious  kind,  which-  leads  us  to 
fear  that  our  qualities  will  not  be  so  readily 
recognised  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be,  and 
.  consequently  to  seek  such  society  alone  as  will 
receiye  any  adventitious  circumstances  of  rank 
or  wealth  as  sure  claims  to  admiration  and 
respect.  He  would  not  have  thought  of  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Morton  first  for  the  world ;  that 
gentleman's  dress  and  appearance,  and  the  high- 
bred air  about  him,  would  have  been  an  impass- 
able barrier  against  such  a  proceeding.  But 
Morton  himself  had  his  own  views  and  purposes ; 
and  as  be  saw  the  widow's  sop  walking  on 
with  a  shy  glance  towards  him,  he  first  beckoned 
to  him  ;  and,  as  Alfred  Latimer  did  not  choose 
to  see  the  sign,  he  raised  his  voice  and  called, 
lakbg  care  not  to  rise. 


**  May  I  speak  with  you  for  a  moment,"  he 
said ;  and  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  quick, 
hot  unwilling  step,  approached. 

••  Pray,  can  you  tcU  me,"  continued  Morton^ 
pointing  with  his  pencil  to  a  spot  in  the  distanoe» 
where,  following  the  course  of  the  valley,  the 
eye  rested  on  a  tower  which  seemed  that  of  a  # 
church,  and  then  to  his  sketch,  where  the  same 
object  was  represented  in  a  few  bold  light 
strokes.  "  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
name  of  that  place  1"  and  he  added,  with  an 
accurate,  yet  seemingly  careless  hand,  several 
strokes  to  the  drawing. 

"  That  is  called  Steeple  Melford,"  replied  the 
young  man,  looking  over  his  shoulder,,  and 
set  at  once  at  ease  by  the  familiarity  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Is  it  a  town  or  a  village  ?"  asked  Morton, 
going  on. 

"Oh,  nothing  but  a  little  village,"  replied 
Latimer,  still  looking  at  bis  progress.  *'  How 
quick  you  draw." 

<'  Habit,  habit !"  answered  Morton ;  "  bat  I 
think  that  will  do,"  and  he  rose. 

**Why,  you  do  not  call  that  finished,  do 
youl"  demanded  the  young  gentleman;  "yoa 
will  never  be  able  to  make  anything  oat  of 
that." 

.  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  Morton,  "  as  you  wilhsee^ 
if  you  call  upon  me  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  inn. 
k  is  all  I  want ;  and  so  now  I  will  go  back 
again.    You  reside  here,  I  think." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  step  forward,  and 
Alfred  Latimer  followed  him,  while  replyinf 
"Yes,  I  generally  do.  My  mother  has  a  house 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  there,  and  when  we  are 
good  friends  I  live  with  her — when  we  are  not 
I  go  away." 

"  Why  you  never  quarrel  with  your  mother, 
do  you  ?"  said  Morton,  in  a  good-humored  tone. 
"That's  a  bad  plan." 

"No,  we  don't  exactly  quarrel,"  answer^ 
Alfred  Latimer ;  "  but  sometimes  she  does 
not  choose  to  give  me  money  enough,  and 
then  I  go  away,  and  that  is  sure  to  bring  her 
round." 

"  But,  perhaps,  she  cannot  aflfbrd  to  give  it  to 
you,"  said  Morton ;  "  she  may  not  have  it  to 
give." 

"  That  is  what  she  says,"  replied^the  other, 
"but  it  is  all  an  excuse.  Why,  the  old  man 
left  her  very  well  ofiT,  and  the  guardians  allow 
my  sister  Louisa  twelve  hundred  a  year,  and 
the  whole  of  that,  except  two  hundred  that  she 
keeps  for  her  dress,  goes  to  my  mother  for  the 
house,  so  that  she  could  let  me  have  more  if 
she  liked,  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Morton,  thought- 
fully. "  We  young  men  do  not  always  calculate 
very  accurately  what  our  parents  can  afford.  I 
recollect  when  I  was  your  age  thinking  it  very 
hard  to  have  no  more  than  two  hundnMi  a  year 
allowed  me  at  college ;  but  I  have  found  out 
since  that  it  was  all  my  father  could  then  af- 
ford to  allow  me,  and  more  than  was  conve- 
nient. I  know  your  mother,  and  b«r  establish- 
ment is  expensive." 

"Ay,  why  does  she  keep  up  such  a  pnel** 
said  Alfred  Latimer.    "  It  is  upon  that  and  her 
dress  that  the  money  goes.    But,  she  wont  be 
without  anything  that  shebaa'^m^WAXiKv^x 
and  yet  cnlD^«a1t^Mla\^vK^^^ft«  Yaoestak 
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Here,  she  has  had  two  or  thrre  dinner  parties 
this  last  week,  and  pic-nics,  and  all  sort  of 
things,  they  tell  me,  and  yet  when  I  wrote  to 
her  to  send  me  fifty  pounds,  she  vowed  shu  had 
Dot  got  as  much  in  the  world,  and  sent  me 
ten." 

"  But  in  that  case  why  don't  you  apply  to 
acme  other  relation  or  friend?"  inquired  his 
companion.  *'  If  the  money  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  you  to  pay  a  bill,  or  anything'  of 
that  kind,  I  dare  say  you  could  easily  borrow 
it." 

"  Necessary  enough,  by  JoTe  !"  cried  young 
Latimer.  **  for  a  fellow  in  London  to  whom  I 
owe  a  small  sum  threatens  to  arrest  me,  so  I 
iras  obliged  to  make  myself  scarce,  as  they  call 
it ;  and,  as  to  borrowing  the  money,  I  know  no 
one  who  has  got  it  to  lend.  Iiouisa  would  let 
me  have  it  soon  enough  if  she  had  it ;  but  she 
aent  me  all  her  last  quarter,  except  ten  pounds, 
Btx  weeks  ago,  and  she  will  not  have  any  more 
till  the  29th  of  September,  for  those  old  screws, 
her  guardians,  are  as  hard  as  flint.  None  of 
my  friends  have  a«OK«  to  bless  themselves  with, 
and  my  relations — a  set  of  proud  blackguards — 
take  no  notice  of  me  because  my  father  chose 
to  marry  against  their  consent— ^levil  fly  away 
with  them !" 

*'  You  would  find  it  a  good  plan,  Mr.  Latimer," 
aaid  Morton,  *'  to  make  friends  amongst  people 
who  can  give  you  assistance  in  whatever  way 
you  may  want  it;  and  there  are  many  sorts  of 
assistance  much  more  important  and  valuable 
than  such  a  trifle  as  forty  or  fifly  pounds." 

•'  Ah !  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  an- 
awered  I^timcr,  **  to  make  acquaintance  with 

fashionable  people ;  but  they  are  all  so  d d 

atupid.  They  arc  as  cold  and  dull  as  lead,  and 
up  to  no  fun ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  they 
would  think  forty  or  fidy  pounds  such  a  trifle 
as  you  fancy,  for  they  arc  stingy  enough,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  I  have  not  found  them  so,"  replied  Morton, 
"  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  always  willing  to 
lend  a  friend  what  he  wants,  as  far  as  my 
means  go ;  and  so."  he  continued,  pulling  open 
the  iron  gate  of  the  park,  and  going  out  first, 
*•  if  your  mother  cannot  let  you  have  the  fifly 

Sounds  you  want,  I  will ;  for  she  has  been  very 
ind  and  courteous  to  me  since  I  have  been 
here ;  and*  I  should  like  to  make  her  any  return, 
by  assisting  her  son." 

"  Upon  my  life,  you  are  an  excellent  fellow !" 
cried  Alfred  Latimer,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  regard  to  borrowing  money  wher- 
ever he  could  get  it.  "  I  will  pay  you  as  soon 
as  I  can ;  for  I  have  my  own  annuity,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  will  give  you  my  I  0  U." 

Morton  smiled,  but  made  no  reply,  for  bis 
young  companion's  words  showed  that  he  was 
not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  trade  of 
borrowing,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
which  he  had  entertained  from  the  first,  that 
the  money  he  was  about  to  lend  would  never 
be-  repaid ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
even,  perhaps,  the  more  willing  to  lend  it  on 
that  account.  *<  If  I  can  obtain  a  hold  upon 
this  youth."  he  thought,  "  and  by  the  loss  of  a 
few  pounds,  lent  him  from  time  to  time,  render 
him  in  some  degree  bound  to  me  by  necessity, 
if  not  by  gratitude,  I  may,  perhaps,  disentangle 
him  from  his  low  anc^  vicious  companioDS,  and 


gradually  lead  liim  at  all  events  into  a  better 
way  of  life,  if  not  into  higher  and  nobler 
thoughts.     It  is  at  all  events  worth  the  while." 

Who  was  he  thinking  of  when  he  indulged  in 
these  meditations!  I  suspect,  dear  reader,  that 
once  more  Louisa  Charlton  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  for  certainly  Alfred  I..atimer 
had  not  greatly  prepossessed  him  in  his  favor ; 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  however 
(Quixotic  might  be  bis  benevolence,  that  he 
should  be  thus  studious  to  reclaim  a  dissolute 
youth  upon  the  pure  principles  of  abstract  bene- 
volence. 

However  that  might  be,  he  walked  on.  talk- 
ing with  his  young  companion,  over  the  bridge 
into  the  little  inn  and  up  to  his  own  rooms, 
where,  Uking  the  I O  U  which  the  other  oflfered, 
he  gave  him  ten  five  pound  notes,  much  to  La- 
timer's satisfaction.  The  borrower  was  quite 
ready  to  leave  the  lender  the  moment  he  bad 
got  the  money ;  but  Morton  detained  him  for 
nearly  an  hour,  showing  him  a  portfolio  of 
drawings,  and  engaging  him  to  talk  of  various 
subjects,  which,  as  his  heart  was  opened  by 
what  he  internally  called  <*his  piece  of  mar- 
velous good  luck,"  he  was  willing  enough  to 
do. 

On  most  points  he  displayed  very  gross  ig- 
norance ;  for  though  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  smattering  of 
French,  and  a  few  other  accomplishments,  all 
the  more  valuable  part  of  education  was  want- 
ing. Like  so  many  others,  he  had  acquired 
words  rather  than  ideas  —  forms  rather  than 
substance ;  ho  spoke  without  understanding  — 
argued,  but  did  not  reason — and  had,  in  short, 
been  instructed,  but  not  educated.  Neverthe- 
less, Morton  gained  one  object  which  he  had  in 
view :  he  obtained,  even  by  his  short  confer- 
ence, a  great,  even  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  Alfred  Latimer's  mind.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  conversation  whith  entertained  and 
amused  the  young  man,  and  yet,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  commanded  his  respect.'  It  was 
light  and  cheerful,  easy  and  flowing,  but  not  too 
familiar ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  flowed 
through  it  an  under-current  ofstrong  good  sense 
and  high-toned  feeling,  which  never  obtruded, 
but,  always  apparent,  had  its^efl^ect  with  gentle 
and  persuasive  influence,  which  sent  the  youth 
away  thoughtful  and  inquiring.  He  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  that  there  were  other  things 
in  life  than  those  he  had  lived  for,  and  things 
also  that  were  worth  seeking;  but,  alas!  the 
education  from  infancy  to  manhood,  if  education 
it  could  be  called,  had  been  given  ;  the  tree  had 
received  its  bent,  and  it  was  never  to  be  changed 
again,  though  it  might  be  blown  about  by  any 
strong  blast  that  passed  over  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

There  was  a  large  dinner  party  at  Mallingtoa 
House,  and  the  drawing-room  was  in  the  usual 
state  in  which  drawing-rooms  are  when  all  the 
expected  company  have  arrived  and  yet  dinner 
has  not  been  announced.  It  is  a  period  of  long 
pauses,  and  of  gentlemen  slowly  crossing  the 
room  to  say  three  words  to  ladies  at  the  other 
aide ;  and  of  aondiy  other  ioTentioiia  lor  making 
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time  run  lightly  when  be  is  heavy  afoot,  and 
of  dontrivances  for  not  seeming  stupid  when 
one  is  anything  but  vivacious.  It  is  a  period 
when  conversation,  properly  90  called,  is  im- 
possible. 

One  may  talk,  one  may  speak  treason,  make 
love,  or  offer  marriage,  or  any  other  of  those 
things  which  people  generally  do  in  private 
places ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  converse  when 
one  is  m  expectation  of  being  interrupted  the 
next  minute.  There  was  in  the  room  a  great 
variety  of  the  human  animal ;  Mrs.  Charlton, 
now  certainly  growing  the  "stout  lady,"  but 
still  not  ungraceful ;  Louisa  Charlton,  looking 
as  lovely  as  one  of  those  gleams  of  happiness 
which  sometimes  come  across  a  monotonous 
existence,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  on  a 
chill  hill  side,  could  render  her  fair  face  ;  a  fox- 
hunting country  baronet,  a  portly  man,  as  fat  in 
his  ideas  as  in  his  person ;  his  wife,  a  very  fine 
lady  indeed,  and  all  the  finer  because  she  had 
not  always  been  a  fine  lady  ;  their  daughter, 
who  was  what  people  usually  call  a  sweet  in- 
teresting girl — I  can  describe  her  no  better,  for 
although  this  book  is  written  for  posterity,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  posterity  (if  society  im- 
proves) may  not  define  a  sweet  interesting  girl 
exactly  as  we  should  at  present,  yet  will  there 
not  be  dictionaries  of  the  dead  tongue  of  the 
nineteenth  century  1  Besides  these  persons, 
there  were  in  the  room  a  country  gentleman, 
who  hunted  foxes  during  the  autumn  and  spring, 
and  found  the  rest  of  the  year  very  heavy  ;  his 
two  sons,  who  trod  in  their  father's  horse's 
steps,  and  both  of  whom  intended  some  day  to 
marry  Miss  Charlton.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  widow  lady  of  mature  years,  with  her  niece. 
Dr.  Western,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Alfred  Lat- 
imer. 

Mrs.  Charlton  had  evidently  not  calculated 
upon  her  son's  appearance  when  she  invited  the 
rest  of  the  company,  for  the  persons  present, 
including  herself,  formed  the  ominous  number  of 
thirteen.  Indeed,  the  movements  of  the  worthy 
youth  were  not  always  easy  to  calculate  upon  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  sometimes  did  violence 
to  his  own  tastes  and  propensities,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  people  from  know- 
ing what  he  would  do  next.  Now,  for  the  last 
two  years,  nothing  had  been  sufficient  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  be  pjesent  at  anything  like  a  formal 
dinner  party  in  Mallington  House.  It  was  an 
annoyance  to  him ;  it  was  a  restraint.  His 
character,  half  shy,  half  haughty,  scorned  and 
hated  the  ceremonies  and  courtesies  of  life ; 
Dut  on  this  occasion,  as  soon  as  his  mother  in- 
formed him  that  such  a  meeting  was  to  take 
place,  he  announced  his  intention  of  being 
present,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  room. 
As  soon  as  the  guests  began  to  arrive  he  seated 
himself  by  Louisa,  and  talked  to  her  for  some 
.ime  in  a  low  tone.  Mrs.  Charlton  watched 
ihem  as  much  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
with  an  eye  glanced  towards  her  son  between 
every  sentence  and  every  movement ;  and  she 
saw  her  fair  step-daughter  color  deeply  at  some- 
thing he  said,  and  the  moment  afler  perceived 
a  warm  smile  come  upon  Louisa's  beautiful 
lip. 

The  next  instant  the  fox-hunter  and  his  two 
sons  were  ushered  in ;  and  the  graceful  mistress 
of  the  manaion  advanced  a  step  or  two  to  meet 


the  thin  wind-cutting  elderly  man,  who  came 
forward  with  no  slight  idea  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  to  welcome  his  two  family  jewels. 
As  she  passed  she  heard  I^uisa  say,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  For  pity's  sake,  Alfred,  defend  me  from  . 
either  or  both  of  them.  I  think  they  are  the 
two  most  unpleasant  young  men  in  the  whole 
county." 

"  What  wretches  they  must  be,  then !"  ex- 
claimed Alfred  Latimer,  laughing  aloud  ;  **  but 
I  will  defend  you,  Louisa,"  and  the  moment  the 
elder  of  the  youths  •approached  ^o  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Miss  Charlton,  her  step-brother  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  jeering  tone,  but  not  without  a 
touch  of  pride  in  his  manner,  saying  *'  So,  Mr. 
Middleton,  you  broke  your  fine  horse's  back 
last  March,  I  hear." 

'*  He  broke  his  own  back  and  nearly  my 
neck,"  replied  the  young  gentleman  somewhat 
nettled. 

"  Ay,  but  it  was  all  your  own  fault,"  answer- 
ed Alfred  Latimer.  "  If  you  had  not  pulled  him 
in  when  you  found  yourself  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  he  would  have  gone  down  as  easy  as  if  he 
had  been  treading  on  a  Turkey  carpet ;  but  he 
was  resolved  to  go,  and  you  were  afraid  to  let 
him,  and  so  between  you  be  was  killed  and  yoa 
halfkiUed." 

Ix)uisa  Charlton  felt  somewhat  painfol|y  that 
it  is  at  times  a  dangerous  thing  to  trust  one's 
defence  to  a  person  on  whom  we  cannot  depend. 
She  was  mortified  at  her  companion's  rudenefu, 
and  though  she  reaped  the  benefit  by  Mr.  Bwd- 
dleton's  speedy  withdrawal  from  a  conversation 
so  disagreeable  to  him,  yet  she  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  a  few  kind  and  courteous  words  to 
medicate  the  wounds'  which  she  bad  been  un- 
willingly art  and  part  in  inflicting  on  his^own 
particular  vanity. 

*'  Well,  Louisa,  you  are  an  odd  girl !"  said 
Alfred  Latimer,  as  the  guest  moved  away. 
•*  Here  you  declare  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  him, 
and  when  I  send  him  away  you  say  all  in  your 
power  to  make  him  stay — but  here  comes  the 
other  brother,  Edward,  and  there  comes  Mr. 
Morton  in  at  the  door.  On  my  life,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  deliver  you  over  to  Ned  Middle- 
ton,  and  exclude  the  favorite." 

Louisa  Charlton  was  silent,  but  by  no  effort 
that  she  could  command  was  she  able  to  prevent 
the  warm  blood  from  once  more  mounting  into 
her  cheek  at  his  words,  any  more  than  the  peach 
or  the  nectarine  can  command  its  sunny  side  not 
to  blush  under  the  sun's  rays. 

Morton  and  Edward  Middleton  advanced  al- 
most together,  and  Louisa  observed  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  former, 
which  were  merely  "  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness, when  wo  go  to  dinner,  to  take  Louisa?" 
which  would  have  puzzled  her  more  if  she  had 
known  their  import  than  the  mere  appearance 
of  a  little  private  communication  did  in  the  ab- 
stract. He  bowed  his  head,  with  a  well-pleas- 
ed smile,  and  as  the  young  and  inexperienced 
but  clear-minded  girl,  by  a  mere  casual  glance, 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  given,  marked  his  car- 
riage as  he  crossed  the  room  towards  her,  she 
could  not  help  comparing  "bis  whole  appearance 
and  demeanor  with  those  around,  and  singling 
out  the  gentleman — that  rare  and  excellent 
thing— the  gentleman  by  feeling  and  by  hahvV, 
by  nature  «La  veM  ^*  ^^M^^N^a^^Xs^XiRwx  -w^^'^ 
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as  by  position,  from  those  who  coovention- 
ally  took  the  title,  but  did  not  possess  the  char- 
acter. 

Alfred  Latimer  was  in  one  of  his  ha»7 
moods.  His  conversation  with  Morton  in  me 
morning,  aiMl  the  relief  which  be  had  received 
from  the  embarrassment  which  seemed  most 
pressing  at  the  time,  had  raised  his  spirits  and 
had  given  him  confidence  in  himself;  and  not 
really  wanting  in  talent,  though  totally  wanting 
in  discretion,  principle,  and  self-command,  he 
proceeded  to  play  that  part  which  he  thought 
would  be  most  pleasing  to  his  new  friend  and 
to  his  mother's  stepndaughter,  with  more  skill 
than  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  true  that 
he  took  a  pleasure  in  annoying  the  neighboring 
gentry,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  possessed  but 
little  to  command  his  respect,  and  who  had 
done  nothing  to  conciliate  his  regard.  He  had 
no  reverence  for  anything  or  any  person,  though 
it  ibay  seem  a  strange  assertion  to  make  of  one 
'  who  generally  excluded  himself  from  society 
simply  out  of  shyness.  But  shyness  nevei^ 
proceeds  from  reverence  for  others ;  it  is  quite 
a*  different  thing  from  timidity ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  its  consideration  is  the  estimation  in 
which  we  shall  be  held  by  others,  not  the  esti- 
mation in  which  others  ought  to  be  held  by  us. 

He  kept  his  seat,  then,  by  the  side  of  Louisa 
Chaifton  till  Morton  advanced  and  shook  hands 
with  her  in  silence,  while  Mr.  Edward  Middle- 
ton  was  saying  something  he  thought  very  fine. 
Then  rising  and  leaving  his  place  vacant,  he 
drew  the  young  foxhunter  aside,  and  inquired 
after  his  black  pointer  bitch,  adding  with  a 
laugh,  "  You  had  better  let  me  have  her ;  for 
'you  do  not  know  how  to -hunt  her." 

While  be  communicated  this  pleasant  senti 
ment  to  his  acquaintance,  Morton  took  the 
chair  he  had  left  vacant,  and  Louisa  gazed  in 
his  face  earnestly  for  a  moment,  while  he  said 
a  few  words  upon  indiflcrent  subjects,  as  if 
there  was  something  of  mure  importance  on 
which  she  would  fain  have  spoken.  She  an- 
swered somewhat  at  random,  too ;  and  Morton, 
with  easy  self-possession,  which  is  only  ac- 
quired by  much  mingling  in  the  world,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  of  those  little  bustles  which 
do  enliven  occasionally  the  dull  ton  minutes  to 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  saying  anything  she 
might  think  fit. 

**  You  seem  as  if  you  had  a  tale  to  tell,  Miss 
Charlton,"  he  said,  as  Dr.  Western  and  several 
others  moved  away  to  look  at  some  fine  draw, 
ings  to*  which  Mrs.  Charlton  called  their  atten- 

tiOD." 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  Louisa,  with  a 
warm  smile ;  "  but  I  have  heard  a  talc  which 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  if  I  had  not  a 
warning  to  give.  Mr.  Latimer,  who  is  my  hajf 
brother,  you  know — at  least  Mrs.  Charlton's 
son — ^has  told  me  your  great  kindness  to  him 
this  morning ;  but — but,  Mr.  Morton — I  do  not 
really  knqw  how  to  explain  myself — 

Morton  gazed  into  her  beautiful  eyes  for  a 
moment  with  a  smile,  till  he  saw  the  color  in 
tor  cheek  begin  to  grow  a  little  deeper,  and 
then  he  said  "Will  you  let  me  help  you,  Miss 
Charlton  1" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  cannot,"  replied  Louisa, 
"  and  yet  I  think  it  bat  right  to  say  that  which 
—which"— 


"  Well,  let  me  try,"  rejoined  Morton.  "  You 
know  not  yet  how  much  of  the  seer  I  am**,  or, 
in  other  words,  how  much  insight  one  honest 
heart  has  into  another,  and  how  quickly  a  man 
of  the  worfd  perceives  the  circumstances  of 
those  with  whom  he  mingles.  You  would  warn 
me,  then,  my  dear  Miss  Charlton,  that  the 
money  will  never  be  repaid." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Louisa ;  "  not  exactly  that ; 
for  that  I  could  insure  myself,  but  I  merely 
wished  to  hint  that  Alfred  might  trespass  upon 
your  kindness  too  far,  and  inconsiderately  bor- 
row more  than  he  could  ever  repay.  He  is  al- 
ready much  in  debt,  I  am  sorry  to  find  ;  and  I 
feared  that  you  might  be  a  loser,  perhaps,  of 
more  than" — 

Once  more  she  paused,  and  Morton  finished 
the  sentence  for  her,  saying  **  More  than  I  can 
afibrd.  You  will  think  me  a  strange  person- 
age. Miss  Charlton,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  lent 
this  money  with  the  full  knowledge,  or  at  least 
belief,  that  it  would  never  be  repaid ;  and  I 
should  bo  quite  ready  to  lend  a  much  larger 
sum,  with  the  same  conviction,  for  the  same 
object." 

"Nay,  why  should  you  do  thati"  exclaimed 
Louisa  Charlton. 

The  servant  almost  at  the  same  instant  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  Mor- 
ton merely  replied  in  a  low  voice,  *'  Do  you  not 
think  I  Wjsuld  do  much  more  .to  save  from  per- 
dition a  person  nearly  connected  with  one  I 
lovel" 

Louisa's  hand  trembled  as  she  took  the  arm 
which  Morton  oflfered,  and  her  steps  tottered  as 
he  led  her  towards  the  door.  ^All  the  three 
Misters  Middleton  looked  surprised  and  of- 
fended at  the  young  stranger  taking  such  bold 
possession  of  the  heiress,  and  the  father  asked 
his  eldest  son,  *•  Who  the  devil  is  that  fel- 
low?" 

""Some  painter,  they  say,"  replied  the  heir 
apparent,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  and 
he  walked  forward  to  give  his  arm  to  the  baio- 
net's  daughter,  the  sweet  interesting  girl,  while 
his  father  advanced  to  escort  the  baronet's 
wife. 

Poor  Louisa  Charlton !  going  down  those 
stairs  was  a  sad  agitating  journey  to  her.  At 
the  first  step  her  head  whirled,  and  her  thoughts 
were  all  in  confusion  ;  at  the  second,  her  heart 
beat  so  vehemently  she  thought  she  must  have 
dropped ;  at  the  third,  she  asked  herself  if  her 
cars  had  not  deceived  her  :  at  the  fourth, 
though  she  was  quite  certain  Morton  had 
spoken  those  words,  she  felt  sure  that  she  had 
mistaken  their  import ;  at  the  fifth,  she  recol- 
lected that  Alfred  Latimer  was  nearly  connect- 
ed with  many  persons  whom  she  did  not  kno\\% 
and  that  Edniond  Morton  might  very  likely  love 
one  of  them  ;  at  the  sixth,  she  had  quite  settled 
the  matter  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  though 
she  did  not  believe  one  word  of  the  hypothesis 
she  had  set  up,  and  did  believe  that  Morton 
loved  her  a  little,  and  would  have  been  very 
sorry  to  have  believed  that  he  loved  any  one 
else  more,  yet,  as  it  suited  her  purpose,  and 
calmed  her  agitation  to  fancy  that  she  had 
mistaken  him,  she  persuaded  herself  that  it  was 
so.  How  continually  we  lie  to  our  own  heart. 
Here  below,  each  individual  has  some  eight  or 
tea  millions  of  persons  to  deal  with—more  or 
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less  directly — and  by  the  best  statistical  tables 
of  lying  it  may  be  calculated  that,  at  least,  one 
half  of  those  eight  or  ten  millions  are  trying  to 
cheat  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  but  the 
aggregate  amount  of  lying  practised  on  him  by 
all  the  men  that  he  knows  or  has  to  do  with,  is 
Tery  inferior  to  that  which  he  practises  on  him- 
self. 

By  this  art  Lcuisa  Charlton  made  herself 
quite  comfortable  for  the  time,  and  the  last 
steps  of  the  stairs  were  passed  calmly  and  qui- 
etly. She  had  even  recovered  herself  so  far 
ere  they  reached  the  dining-room  door  as  to 
say,  *^  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  fear  Alfred  is 
more  deeply  plunged  in  debts  and  difficulties 
than  you  think." 

**  Perhaps  they  may  be  made  a  means,"  an- 
swered Morton,  **  of  rescuing  him  from  worse 
evils.  I  will  try  to  explain  how  during  dinner, 
if  I  have  an  opportunity." 

The  meal  passed  over  as  such  things  usually 
do.  The  appearance  of  the  crops  was  discuss- 
ed. .  Some  of  the  eases  at  quarter  sessions  were 
talked  of.  There  had  been  an  earthquake  about 
that  time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  pig  had  been 
born  in  a  neighboring  parish  with  two  heads. 
Both  proved  very  serviceable  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  while  the  pig  was  upon  the  car- 
pet, Morton  found  the  moment  that  he  was 
looking  for,  and  explained  to  Louisa  Charlton 
his  views  and  his  plans  in  regard  to  Alfred  Lat- 
imer. 

He  showed  her  that  the  most  fatal  vice  ^hich 
can  affect  a  young  man  of  good  station,  the 
love  of  low  society,  had  taken  possession  of 
Mrs.  Charlton's  son  ;  and  he  went  on  to  express 
a  hope  that  if  by  rendering  him  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, and  thus  forcing  him  frequently  4o  as- 
sociate with  himself,  he  could  obtain  some  in- 
fluence over  his  mind,  he  might  either  lead  him 
without  discussion,  or  persuade  him  by  reason; 
to  abandon  his  Isnv  associates,  and  seek  the 
company  of  men  in  his  own  station.  He  was 
compelled  to  be  very  brief  in  what  he  said ;  but 
everything  was  clear  and  definite,  just  and  rea- 
sonable ;  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  enthusiasm, 
subdued  and  studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  as  far 
as  it  could  be,  to  excite  admiration  and  regard 
in  his  fair  hearer,  and  with  sufficient  tenderness 
of  tone  and  manner  to  make  her  heart  beat  a 
very  little,  but  not  to  agitate  her  enough  to 
be  at  all  unpleasant.  Morton  had  been  very 
wrong,  indeed,  in  making  his  declaration  of 
love  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  ;  but  he 
managed  the  succeeding  operations  better,  and 
Louisa  went  away  from  the  table  thoughtful 
and  happy ;  and  with  the  fate  of  her  young 
heart  fixed. 

The  private  lone  in  which  Mr.  Morton  and 
Miss  Charlton  had  been  speaking  during  dinner, 
had  not  escaped  observation,  and  some  of  the 
younger  gentlemen  at  the  table,  who  would 
have  preferred  enjoying  the  same  degree  of 
intimacy  themselves,  were  rather  inclined 
to  be  impertinent  to  the  supposed  painter.  The 
baronet  himself,  and  the  elder  Mr.  Middleton, 
treated  him  coldly  and  proudly— condescended 
io  address  a  few  words  to  him,  indeed,  but  af- 
fected to  confine  them  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  the  arts.  Morton  was  exceedingly  amused, 
and  humored  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent ;  for 
he  had  beard  f he  report  of  his  supposed  profes- 


sion, and  had  done  his  best  to  encourage  it,  taking 
at  least  a  dozen  more  sketches  than  he  wotila 
have  otherwise  done,  and  that  in  a  very  osten- 
tatious manner. 

Good  Doctor  Western,  however,  was  destined 
to  spoil  his  sport,  with  the  gentlemen  present 
at  least ;  for  the  worthy  gentleman  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  say  or  imply  what  was  un- 
true, even  for  a  jest ;  and  when  Sir  Simon  Up- 
plestone  asked  him  directly  who  and  what  Mr. 
Morton  was,  adding,  '*  People  say,  doctor,  that 
he  is  merely  a  poor  artist ;  now  you  know,  doc- 
tor— "  the  rector  interrupted  him,  for  fear  he 
should  say  something  more  disagreeable  still, 
replying,  **  He  is  a  gentleman,  sir,  in  every  re- 
spect, by  birth,  education,  and  fortune  ;  though 
he  certainly  deserves  the  name  of  an  artist,  as 
far  as  drawing  better  than  many  who  make  it 
their  profession  can  entitle  him  to  that  dis- 
tinction."       ^ 

Morton  caught  the  sense  of  the  doctor's  re- 
ply, if  not  the  exact  words,  and  was  vexed  with 
him ;  and  the  evening,  as  he  expected,  passed 
very  dully  from  that  moment.  Long  before  the 
guests  departed,  Alfred  Latimer  disappeared 
from  the  room ;  and  Morton,  who  marked  hie 
going,  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  sought 
society  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
habits. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Louisa  Charlton  slept  little  during  the  night 
aAer  the  dinner  party  which  we  have  just  spo- 
ken of.  While  conversation  was  going  on 
around  her,  and  lights  dazzled  her  eyes,  and  the 
siren  songs  of  her  step-mother,  who  hai(  not  yet 
lost  one  note  of  her  sweet  voice,  rang  in  her 
ears,  and  Morton  was  by  her  side,  the  delusion 
which  she  practised  on  herself  lasted  with  suf- 
ficient power  to  prevent  her  from  examining 
closely  the  realities  which  she  hesitated  to  con- 
template. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  she  real- 
ly believed  that  what  she  thought  fit  to  fancy 
for  the  time,  was  true.  Oh,  no !  As  I  have 
before  said,  she  knew  at  the  bottom  or  her  heart 
that  it  was  not  so  ;  but  do  we  not  sit  in  the  box 
of  a  theatre,  and  see  men,  whom  we  have  often 
beheld  in  homely  apparel,  now  tricked  out  in 
gold  and  velvet,  enacting  kings  and  princes, 
with  scenes  around  them  representing  forests 
and  palaces,  tented  fields,  and  royal  courts; 
and  though  we  know  the  men  and  women  to  be 
very  humble  folks,  often  denied  by  the  senseless 
usages  of  the  proud  cold  world  the  very  respect 
which  genius  of  any  kind  should  always  com- 
mand, and  though  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
glittering  pageantry  in  which  they  move  is  but 
thin  lath  and  painted  pasteboard,  yet  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  shutting  out  the  undoubted  truth 
from  our  own  consideration,  and  see  and  hear 
and  know  nothing  but  what  we  are  inclined  to 
believe— till  we  have  left  the  theatre,  and  reflect 
calmly  over  all  that  we  have  beheld.  Th\is 
Louisa  Charlton  would  not  know  what  she 
knew— would  not  believe  what  she  actually  be- 
lieved—would not  (contrary  to  all  her  usual 
habits)  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  But  as  soon 
as  she  was  alone  and  in  silence,  and  the  curtain 
of  darkness  drawn  around,  the  commuiusL^^^S^ 
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ber  own  heart  began.  First,  what  was  it  that 
Edmond  Morton  really  meant  1  She  could  no 
longer  deceive  herself— she  was  loved !  It  was 
not  alone  the  few  words  he  had  spoken  before 
dinner,  but  many  others — not  so  plain,  bdt  plain 
enough — which  he  had  spoken  before.  It  was 
not  alone  words  either,  but  looks  and  tone  and 
,  manner.  She  could  not  doubt  it — she  did  not 
doubt  it ;  and  turning  her  face  to  her  pillow  with 
z,  glowing  cheek,  she  asked  herself  if  she  did 
not  love  in  return  ? 

Oh  !  what  a  tumult  then  was  felt  in  her 
young  breast ;  how  confused  and  wild  seemed 
all  ber  thoughts  !  Mind  would  not  answer  what 
the  heart  spoke  clearly  enough  ;  and  for  many 
minutes  she  dared  not  admit  even  to  herself  how 
deeply,  how  wholly,  how  warmly  she  returned 
the  affection  of  one  whom  she  had  not  known 
a  month.  The  truth,  however,  made  itself 
hkwrd  at  length ;  but  then  she  blamed  herself 
that  it  was  so.  There  seemed  something  to 
her  eyes,  rash, .  imprudent,  almost  wrong,  in 
yielding  to  such  sensations  ;  for  she  knew  not 
that  they  are  not  dependent  upon  will,  but  are 
gifts,  ay,  bright  and  excellent  gifts  from  God 
who  made  us^to  be  regulated,  not  to  be  resist- 
ed— to  guide  us  to  happiness,  if  wisely  exerci- 
sed. The  truth,  however,  on  this  score  also 
made  itself  felt  ere  long,  and  when  she  thought 
of  him  she  loved — of  how  different  he  was  from 
every  one  she  had  previously  seen,  how  high,  yet 
gentle  in  his  bearing — how  noble  and  generous 
in  his  words  and  thoughts — how  graceful  in 
person  and  in  manner — bow  perfect  in  all  the 
qaalities  which  win  attachment  and  insure  re- 
spect— she  ahnost  ceased  to  blame  herself  for 
loving,  and  loving  hastily. 

But  then  came  the  thought  that  he  had  never 
yet  plainly  spoken  hie  attachment  to  her ;  he 
had  but  implied  that  he  loved — he  had  not  said 
it — and,  for  an  instant,  wild  fears  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  She  had  heard  that  men  can  trifle 
with  woman's  affection.  She  remembered  the 
boy  and  the  butterfly  ;  and  the  very  thought  of 
all  she  felt  being  repaid  by,  perhaps,  desertion 
and  ingratitude,  was  so  terrible  that  she  sobbed 
as  if  that  sad  fate  had  already  befallen  her. 
Bat  then,  when  she  remembered  Edmond  Mor- 
ton's words  on  many  occasions,  when  she 
thooght  of  little  traits  which  she  had  marked, 
and  which  speak  the  heart  more  than  profes- 
sions or  set  speeches,  she  was  angry  at  herself 
for  doubting  him.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
confidence  in  his  honor,  in  his  kindness,  in  his 
generous  heart,  she  felt  ashamed  of  having 
learned  to  love  before  ker  love  had  been  dis- 
tinctly asked — and  that  continued  to  trouble  her 
through  the  night.  Imagination — fertile  in 
ways  of  tormenting,  as  well  as  in  ways  of  bless- 
ing—filled  her  mind  with  a  thousand  other  ag- 
itating thoughts,  and  kept  her  waking  till  the 
shrill  drawing-room  clock  just  beneath  her  bed- 
room struck  three.  She  did  not  hear  the  next 
.  hour  strike,  but  some  time  after  she  started  up 
'  as  if  in  fear,  and  saw  the  morning  light  stream- 
ing through  the  shutters. 

Looking  at  her  watch  she  found  it  half-past 
five,  and  rising  with  a  mind  still  troubled  with 
the  thought  that  even  yet  Edmond  Morton  bad 
not  justified  her  in  feeling  as  she  felt  towards 
him,  she  dressed  herself  without  ringing  for 
her  maid,  resolved  to  walk  down  in  the  fresh 


early  morning,  and  take  breakfast  with  Dr. 
Western  and  Mrs.  Evelyn.  She  thought  that 
their  society  might  comfort  and  calm  her ;  not 
that  she  proposed  for  one  moment  to  make  them 
sharers  of  the  thoughts  that  agitated  her  bosom ; 
but  there  is  something  in  the  conversation  of  the 
good  and  wise  which — like  those  excellent 
remedies  physicians  talk  of  that  heal  wounds 
by  giving  tone  and  vigour  to  the  whole  consti- 
tution— sooth  and  medicate  even  the  anxieties 
and  sorrows  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  eye. 
The  good  rector  always  breaklasted  at  an  early 
hour,  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  on  the  contrary, 
always  tose  late,  and  frequently  took  her  first 
meal  in  bed ;  so  that  Louisa  was  sure  to  find 
the  family  at  the  rectory  up,  and  neither  to  be 
missed  nor  wanted  at  home.  The  morning  was 
bright,  though  there  were  passing  clouds,  and 
she  anticipated  the  walk  through  the  fields  at 
the  back  of  the  village  with  pleasure,  for  she 
was  a  child  of  the  morning,  and  loved  the  early 
day.  Her  head  ached  a  little,  too,  with  d  restless 
night,  and  she  thought  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
cool  shade  of  the  tall  trees  with  eager  longing ; 
but  she  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  time  till  some 
of  the  household  were  up,  for  she  was  dressed 
before  half-past  six.  At  length  the  sound  of 
moving  tables  from  below,  and  feet  upon  the 
stairs,  told  her  that  the  housemaids  at  least 
were  stirring,  and,  as  her  own  habits  were 
early,  her  maid  soon  after  appeared.  She  was 
not  surprised  to  find  her  young  mistress  up,  and 
prepared  to  go  out,  'for  it  had  happened  often 
before  from  other  causes ;  and  leaving  word  that 
she  was  gone  down  to  Dr.  Western's,  Louisa 
issued  forth,  and  walked  quietly  through  the 
lanes  and  fields,  pausing  every  now  and  then, 
with  her  cottage  bonnet  in  her  hand,  to  enjoy 
the  morning  breeze,  and  the  prospect  that  open- 
ed here  and  therethrough  the  trees  to  the  river 
and  Mallington  Park.  But  ever  and  anon,  to- 
gether with  the  sensation  of  enjoyment,  came 
a  certain  undefined  feeling  of  apprehension. 
Perhaps,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  anxiety ; 
for  it  was  not  that  she  feared  anything,  but 
rather  that  she  suddenly  remembered,  when- 
ever she  paused  to  taste  the  calm  and  unmin- 
gled  pleasures  which  had  been  the  brightness 
of  her  youth,  that  she  loved  ;  and  that  though 
she  believed,  though  she  was  sure,  that  she  was 
loved  in  return,  yet  the  words  had  not  been 
spoken  that  fully  justified  her  in  loving ;  and 
gradually  she  fell  into  a  deeper  fit  of  meditation, 
which  led  her  to  prolong  her  walk  lUong  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Evelyn 
would  not  be  down  before  eight. 

As  she  walked  along,  she  met  several  work- 
men and  country  people  returnin<j  to  their  cot- 
tages to  breakfast;  and  from  every  one,  for 
they  all  knew  her,  she  had  a  kind  good  morn- 
ing, and  a  respectful — often  a  grateful  bow. 
At  length,  as  she  came  close  upon  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  choosing  the  green  border  of  turf 
that  separated  it  from  the  road,  slic  saw  a  little 
fisherman,  some  nine  or  ten  years  old,  casting 
his  line  into  the  water.  The  boy  turned  his 
warm  face  at  her  step,  and  recognising  the  son 
of  Edmonds,  the  park-keeper,  she  gave  him  a 
smile  and  a  nod,  and  was  walking  on.  The  boy, 
however,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  half  swinging 
round  to  bow  to  the  young  lady,  when  missing 
his  footing,  after  a  momentary  struggle  to  save 
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himself,  he  fell  headlong  into  the  stream.  On 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  pausing  to 
consider  how  deep  the  river  might  be  \fk  that 
part,  Louisa  darted  forward  with  a  scream  for 
help,  and  plunged  in.  She  knew,  indeed,  that 
it  was  shallow  above,  but  a  mill-stream  joined 
the  little  river  a  few  yards  higher  up,  and  in  a 
moment  she  felt  the  water  circle  over  her  head. 
Giddy  and  confused,  with  the  green  light  flash- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  the  water  rushing  in  her 
ears,  she  was  rising  again  to  the  surface,  when 
suddenly  she  felt  a  strong  arm  cast  round  her 
waist ;  and  ere  she  well  knew  what  had  happen- 
ed, was  laid  gently  upon  the  grass. 

"Oh,  Ix)uisa!  Oh,  my  beloved  girl!"*cried 
the  voice  of  Edmond  Morton. 

"'Hioboyl  the  boy!  the  poor  boy !"  exclaim- 
ed Louisa,  raising  herself  on  her  knees ;  and 
without  further  entreaty  Morton  plunged  into  the 
river  again.  But  young  Edmonds  was  in  little 
danger  comparatively.  He  knew  something, 
though  not  much,* of  swinuning,  and  he  held  fast 
hy  his  fishing-rod,  showing  both  skill  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  so  employing  it  as  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  water.  With  two  strokes  Mor- 
ton reached  him,  and  catching  him  under  the 
shoulder,  soon  landed  him  in  safety.  The  boy 
shook  himself  like  a  wet  dog,  and  seemed  in  no 
degree  the  worse ;  but  Louisa  was  pale  as  death, 
more,  indeed,  with  fear  than  anything  else.  To 
her,  Morton  turned  then,  and,  supporting  her 
tenderly  on  his  arm,  he  led  her  gently  towards 
the  TCC1017;  but  as  they  went  he  whispered 
-words  which  were  better  calculated  to  restore 
the  quick  beating  of  Louisa's  heart  than  any  of 
all  the  excellent  inventions  of  the  Humane 
Society. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hbr  heart  beat — Oh,  how  it  beat  as  he  led  her 
on  !  She  could  not  answer  a  word,  for  if  faint- 
ness  and  dizziness  had  not  taken  from  her  the 
power  of  speech,  the  overwhelming  sensations 
which  hie  words  called  forth  would  have  left  her 
voiceless.  They  werf  all  joyful,  it  is  true,  and 
in  anticipation  she  might  have  thought  that  such 
words  as  she  now  heard  must  be  calming,  tran- 
qoilizing,  reassuring ;  and  yet,  while  they  made 
her  very  happy,  they  showed  her  how  much  she 
had  doubted,  how  much  she  had  dreaded — ^they 
showed  her,  more  than  all,  how  much  she  loved. 
Even  that  was  enough  tu  agitate  and  overpower 
her,  and  for  several  minutes  she  seemed  as  it 
were  in  a  dream.  She  could  hardly  believe  that 
all  which  had  occurred — nay,  all- which  was  oc- 
curring, was  a  reality.  The  drowning  boy,  the 
plunge  into  the  stream,  the  waters  closing  over 
her  head,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rescue, 
the  words  of  earnest  and  passionate  love — all 
tieemed  parts  of  some  wild  strange  vision  ;  and 
twice  she  turned  faintly  round,  and  gazed  in 
Morton's  face  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  it  was 
all  true  indeed. 

The  languid  fall  of  her  eyelids,  the  heavy 
pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  the  feeble- 
ness of  her  step  .as  he  supported  her  onward — 
all  made  her  companion  conclude  that  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  proceed  ;  and  as  they  came  to 
a  spot  ^'here  a  rustic  bench  had  been  placed 
M]Hm  rhc  hank  ofthe  stream,  between  two  tall 
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elms,  he  led  her  to  it,  and,  kneeling  at  her  feet* 
held  her  hand  in  his,  gazing  up  into  her  face  wltK 
looks  of  tenderness  and  apprehension. 

**  Speak  to  me,  my  Louisa,"  he  said,  "speak 
to  me  but  one  word  to  tell  me  you  are  better ! 
Oh  !  you  do  not  know  what  it  is,  Louisa,  to  see 
the  being  you  most  love  on  earth  nearly  perish 
before  your  eyes!  You  know  not  how  one 
longs  to  hear  the  dear  voice  again !  Tou  can- 
not tell,  you  cannot  comprehend  what  are  my 
feelings  towards  you  this  moment,  just  savtd 
from  death.'* 

"  Not  now,  Morton,  not  now,"  answered  Lou- 
isa at  length.  "  I  do  comprehend,  I  do  know, 
but  do  not  agitate  me  now." 

'*  I  will  not,"  he  said,  pressing  his  lips  upoa 
her  hand,  *'  I  will  not  utter  another  word  of  love. 
I  have  been  wrong  —  I  have  been  unkind.  I 
should  have  chosen  a  fitter  season ;  but  it  burst 
forth  without  my  will.  I  will  be  so  selfish  no 
more." 

'*  Selfish !"  exclaimed  Lbuisa^  the  tears  ris- 
ing in  her  eyes.  "  You  selfish  !  Oh,  no,  you 
are  all  that  is  generous  and  kind." 

She  said  no  more,  but  Morton  was  content,  as 
well  he  might  be,  for  he  knew  her  who  spoke, 
and  was  aware  that  those  words  could  not  be 
light  ones.  He  might  be  anxious,  indeed,  to 
hear  more — ^to  tell  the  tale  of  love  fully,  and  ta 
win  the  kind  reply  —  but  he  really  felt  what  he 
had  said,  that  it  was  ungenerous,  for  his  own 
happiness,  to  add  anything  to  her  emotions  at 
such  a  moment ;  and  turning  from  the  topic  of 
his  love,  he  sought,  tenderly  and  wisely,  ta 
soothe  and  calm  her ;  and  knowing  well  where 
the  great  source  of  all  mental  strength,  the  only 
fountain  of  true  tranquilhty  and  confidence,  is  to 
be  found,  he  said,  "  For  how  much  have  wto  to 
thank  God,  Louisa,  that  one  who  was  able  to 
save  you  should  be  wandering  accidentally  by 
the  river  at  this  early  hour.  How  much  o6m- 
fort,  how  much  joy  do  those  lose  who  attribute 
—  I  may  say  madly  —  every  event  of  life  to  ac- 
cident or  some  blind  necessity.  What  a  vast 
and  happy  conviction  it  is  to  believe  that  your 
deliverance  from  such  imminent  danger  is  the 
work  of  an  all-wise  and  all-merciful  being,  full 
of  goodness  and  love." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Louisa ;  "  and  that  yoa 
should  be  the  person,  too,"  she  added,  thought- 
fully, but  she  did  not  end  the  sentence,  feeling 
that  she  was  approaching  that  upon  which  she 
feared  to  touch.  Not,  indeed,  that  her  heart  at 
all  wavered ;  not  that  she  was  doubtful ;  not 
that  she  was  apprehensive.  She  loved  with  the 
first  full  confiding  aflTection  of  woman's  nature ; 
she  loved  the  only  man  whom  she  kad  ever  met 
with  that  seemed  in  her  eyes  worthy  of  her  love; 
and  she  bad  no  hesitation  in  the  present,  no 
dread  for  the  future.  But  yet  there  was  a 
something  that  made  her  shrink  from  the  avow- 
al of  all  she  felt.  Were  I  writing  for  women 
alone,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  syllable, 
for  all  have  felt,  or  will  feel,  as  she  felt ;  but 
these  are  sensations  little  understood  by  men. 
We  seldom,  very  seldom,  know  the  enaotione 
too  powerful  for  speech,  for  contemplation,  al-  * 
most  for  endurance ;  and  more  seldom  still, 
when  we  do  experience  them,  are  they  with  us 
those  of  joy.  Rarely,  too  —  oh,  how  rarely  ! 
especially  when  the  early  and  U^Kt.  v.\twnA\vj  ^^ 
youth  \a  paal,  ^n^Nve  «x^  o^^^^^b  q>1  \»^vql<^>^^ 
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deeper  and  stronger  passions  of  the  heart — rare- 
ly have  We  any  of  that  reluctant  dread  of  own- 
ing even  to  ourselves  the  sensations  that  master 
us,  that  anxious  striving  to  turn  away  our 
thoughts  from  those  things  thus  busy  in  our 

.  bosoms,  and  to  conceal  them  from  all  others. 

>  But  women — all  women  worthy  of  the  name 
have  been  affected  as  Louisa  Charlton  was  at 
that  moment ;  all  women  have  hesitated  to  un- 
veil their  heart  even  to  him  who  possessed  it 
most  entirely — ay,  more  to  him,  perhaps,  than 
to  any  other. 

Morton  pressed  her  not  to  say  more,  however, 
and  after  some  few  words  to  while  away  a  mo- 
ment of  repose,  he  asked,  "  Can  you  go  on  now, 
Louisa ;  or  shall  I  run  to  Dr.  Western's  and 
bring  some  conveyance  for  you  1  I  fear  to  let 
you  sit  here  longer,  wet  and  agitated  as  you  are." 
"  Oh,  no,  no !"  she  answered  ;  *'  do  not  leave 
me.    I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment.'* 

But  even  as  she  spoke  they  were  joined  by 
another,  a  perfect  stranger  to  both  ;  but  one  who 
seemed  not  inclined  to  be  long  a  stranger  in  any 
society  into  which  he  might  be  thrown.  He  was 
.a  slim  man  of  about  five  or  six  and  thirty,  with 
a  profusion  of  dark  hair  and  whisker,  curled  in 
the  roost  exquisite  manner,  with  a  sweet  and 
simpering  countenance,  and  a  complexion  pe- 
culiarly delicate  and  clear :  in  short,  a  pretty,  a 
very  pretty,  man.  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  rather 
cpale  in  the  hue,  wiih  gilt  buttons,  a  yellow 
waistcoat,  and  a  blue  satin  handkerchief  round 
his  neck,  spotted  with  amber  flowers.  The  rest 
*of  his  dress  consisted  of  very  wide  trousers, 
then  in  fashion,  of  a  lavender  shade  of  grey,  and 
boots  which  might  have  served  as  mirrors  to  his 
beauties,  so  brilliantly  were  they  blacked  and 
polished.  His  air  was  perfectly  jaunty  and 
aelf-satisfied,  and  as  he  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  before  he  perceived  Louisa  and  her 
lover,  he  rose  upon  the  tips  of  his  toes,  as  if  his 
elevated  opinion  of  himself  required  some  ■ex- 
ternal demonstration. 
As  soon  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  young 

:  lady,  however,  and  perceived  from  the  very 
evident  signs  displayed  by  her  dripping  gar- 
ments and  disheveled  hair  that  some  accident 
had  happened,  he  approached  with  a  hurried 
.Btep,  exclaiming,  **  Goodness,  ma'am  !  —  Good 
ness  me !  You  must  have  tumbled  into  the  wa- 
ter— you  are  not  drowned,  I  hope.    Gracious 

•  heaven,  what  a  mercy !  But  your  complexion 
will  be  spoilt  if  you  sit  in  the  sun  all  wet.  I 
^are  say  you  are  faint,  too — let  me  recommend 

JfQU  some  of  the  unparalleled  Droitwich  smel- 
ing  salts.  They  have  been  known  to  bring  a 
man  to  life  who  had  lain  for  dead  eight  and  for- 
ty hours ;"  and,  regardless  of  some  impatience 
in  Morton*8  look  and  some  surprise  and  reluc- 
tance in  Louisa's,  he  brought  forth  from  his  poc- 
ket, first  a  corked  and  sealed  bottle,  then  a  small 
iftteel  corkscrew,  and  having  opened  the  preci- 
ous vial,  held  it  to  her  nose  till  she  gently  re- 
moved it,  saying  that  she  was  better,  and  did 
not  reqifire  such  a  restorative. 

"  Pray  hold  it  yourself,  ma'am,"  he  cried.  **  I 
know  I  am  clumsy ;  it  will  revive  you  in  a  mo- 
ment— I  am  quite  sure  it  will ;"  and,  not  to  seem 
fingratefol,  Louisa  took  it  at  his  request.  But 
no  sooner  had  she  done  so,  than  his  hand  dived 
into  his  pocket  again  ;  and  forth  be  brought  an- 
'^ther  bottle,  looger,  thinner,  and  wrapped  up  in 


pa^r  covered  over  with  talismanic  signs.  *'  Let 
me  call  your  attention  to  this  article,  ma'am," 
he  said,  "  and  yours,  too,  sir,  for  it  is  equally 
important  and  efficacious  to  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies. This  is  Mrs.  Grimsditch's  vegetable  anti- 
cormgent  dew  of  jonquHle,  a  sovereign  preserv- 
ative against  wrinkles,  sun-burning,  freckles, 
moles,  discolorations,  beat  spots,  scars,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  enemies  of  beauty.  It  soUens, 
refreshes,  nourishes,  polishes,  and  blanches  the 
skin,  gives  an  agreeable  coolness  to  the  com- 
plexion, against  which  the  sun  of  India  itself 
cannot  contend ;  and" — 

"  The  lady  does  not  require  it,  sir,"  said  Mor- 
ton, somewhat  sharply ;  **  and  at  all  events,  this 
is  not  a  moment  in  which  she  can  attend  to  its 
virtues." 

*'  Nay,  sir,  no  offence,  I  hope ;"  said  their  un- 
desircd  companion.  "  I  did  but  wish  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  poor  power  to  serve  the  lady  ;  and 
as  to  not  requiring  it,  every  one  requires  it :  the 
young  and  beautiful  to  preserve  their  loveliness, 
and  others  who  are  somewhat  faded  to  restore 
the  charms  they  have  lost." 

Morton  felt  inclined  to  knock  him  down ;  but 
he  remembered  the  barber  of  Bagdad,  and  took 
patience  while  the  other  went  on.  "  I  did  but 
wish  to  offer  my  poor  services,  sir,  either  to 
the  lady  or  yourself,  and  seeing  you  both  in  a — " 

*•  The  only  service,  sir,  you  can  render  us," 
said  the  young  gentleman,  interrupting  him,  as 
a  happy  thought  crossed  his  mind,  '*  is  to  run  as 
fast  as  you  can  along  that  path,  past  the  church 
about  half  a  mile,  on  to  the  rectory ;  and,  ringing 
at  the  door,  to  beg  Dr.  Western  to  send  his  car- 
riage, saying  that  this  lady,  his  ward,  has  met 
with  a  little  accident,  and — " 

"  Oh,  no— no — ^you  will  alarm  them !"  cried 
Louisa. 

But  the  stranger,  without  attending  to  her, 
set  off  good-humoredly  at  full  speed  towards 
the  rectory ;  and  Louisa  turned  to  Morton  with 
the  first  smile  that  had  brightened  her  face  that 
morning,  saying,  *'  Let  us  go ;  I  can  go  now, 
and  that  strange  man  will  frighten  our  good 
friends." 

"  He  seems  an  impertinent  puppy,"  answered 
Morton,  "  though  a  goodRiumored  one.  But  are 
you  really  able  to  walk,  dearest  Louisa  1" 

**0h,  yes,"  she  replied,  "he  has  done  me 
good,  do  you  know  ;  for  he  has  made  me  laugh, 
when  I  felt  more  inclined  to  cry." 

"To  cry!"  said  her  lover,  drawing  her  arm 
through  his,  as  she  rose  to  proceed. 

There  was  both  surprise  and  sadness  in  his 
tone ;  and,  fearful  that  she  had  grieved  bim.  or 
even,  perhaps,  made  him  doubt  what  her  feel- 
ings were  towards  him— and  though  she  shrunk, 
as  I  have  said,  from  telling  her  heart's  secret, 
she  too  well  knew  the  pain  of  doubt  to  inflict  it 
on  one  she  loved  —  Louisa  answered,  *•  Yes. 
Morton,  to  weep  ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  we 
women  as  often  weep  when  we  are  happy  as 
when  we  are  sorrowful  ? — and  I  am  very  happy 
— happy  in  all  that  has  occurred — happy  in  my 
deliverance,  and  that  you  effected  it." 

The  warm  blood  glowed  in  her  cheek  as  sha 
spoke,  and  the  last  words  were  uttered  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  in  a  low  tone.  They  were 
somewhat  similar  to  those  she  had  before  spo- 
ken, but  the  repetition  of  them  was  very  plea- 
sant to  her  lover's  ear,  for  they  made  him  feel 
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that  the  predominaat  fMng  in  her  heart  at  that 
iDoincnt  was  satiafiiction  at  haviog  been  saved 
'1>y  him. 

"  It  waSt  indeed,  moat  fortunate,  my  Loniaa !" 

>  be  said,  as  they  walked  aiow}y  on,  **  that  I  was 

passing  at  the  time ;  and  yet  it  was  a  mere  ac- 

•<ident,  brought  about  by  repentance  /or  a  fault 

I  committed  last  night." 

*'  Indeed  !"  cried  Louisa,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, "  I  saw  no  fault." 

**  And  yet  I  was  guilty  of  a  great  one  towards 
•  you,  dearest  girl,"  replied  ber lover ; "  the  thought 
of  it  broke  my  rest,  and  made  me  rise  at  day- 
.  break,  and  go  out  to  wander  about  till  I  could 
.  go  up  to  the  house  and  repair  it.    I  felt  that  I 
was  wrong,  Louisa,  to  speak  words  of  love  at 
«uch  a  moment  as  I  did  last  night,  when  I  could 
tell  nothing,  explain  notbing,  and  you  could 
make  no  reply.    I  feared  that  I  might  have  agi- 
tated, perhafs  pained  you,  and  that,  whether 
my  hopes  were  false  or  true,  I  might  have  dis- 
turbed your  repose.    Nay,  do  not  tremble,  dear 
-  one !  I  will  say  nought  to  move  you  more  at 
present.     You  know  all  now — you  understand 
.me  fully ;  and  I — I  do  trust  that  1  understand 
you.    But  of  one  thing  be  sure,  my  Louisa,  that 
I  would  never  have  ventured  to  seek  your  love, 
if  by  station  and  fortune  I  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  justify  me  in  so  doing." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,  Morton,"  asked  Louisa, 
with  a  look  almost  reproachful,  '*  that  station 
or  fortune  would  make  any  difference  in  my 
regard  ?  It  is  true  I  am  not  a  romantic  person, 
and  I  know  that  competence  is  necessary  to 
happiness,  but  where  it  is  to  be  found  on  one 
aide  it  is  sufficient.  My  dear  father  taught  me 
to  value  other  things  more  than  wealth  or  rank 
— not  to  undervalue  them,  but  to  look  upon  hon- 
or and  virtue,  and  talent,  as  more  worthy  pos- 
. sessions — and  I  have  not  forgotten  his  lessons." 

''  I  am  sure  you  have  not,  my  Louisa,"  re- 
plied her  lover ;  "  and  of  you  I  entertained  no 
doubt ;  but  there  are  friends  and  guardians  to 
be  thought  of  too,  dear  girl,  and  they  judge 
alone  by  the  customs  and  conventionalities  of 
-society.  The  poor  artist,  which  the  good  peo- 
ple here,  it  seems,  give  me  out  to  be,  would  be 
naturally,  perhaps  hot  improperly,  rejected  as 
the  suitor  to  the  wealthy  heiress ;  while  the 
man  of  fcytune,  to  whom  her  riches  are  no  ob- 
ject, would  be  accepted  by  the  wise  men  who 
bave  her  happiness  in  trust,  though  the  one 
*  might  be  worthy  of  her,  the  other  not." 
'  •*  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  and  very  wrong 
that  it  should  be  so,"  replied  Louisa,  thought- 
fully ;  "  for,  to  the  one  her  fortune  might  be 
beneficial,  enabling  him  to  pursue  a  high  and 
"bright  career,  to  cultivate  his  abilities,  and  to 
advance  the  very  arts  which  are  a  glory  and  a 
benefit  to  his  country ;  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  other  it  would  be  but  of  little  service  to  him- 
■self  or  his  fellow-creatures." 

*'But,  alaa!  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
wealth  to  accumulate  in  few  hands,"  answered 
Morton,  "and  every  society  encourages  that 
tendency.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  our 
own  land,  where  the  .aristocracy  of  wealth  has 
•daily  been  gaining  ground  against  the  aristoc- 
Iftcjr  of  blood.    When  will  there  be  an  aristoc- 


of  virtue,  I  wonder,  Louisa  1  for  it  is  of 
<€b«t  yoa  and  I  dream,  my  beloved.  However, 
A  Is  as  well  in  our  case  that,  as  objections 


might  be  raised  against  yonr  desire  by  those 
who  would  think  they  were  acting  concientious- 
ly  in  opposing  your  marriage  with  a  poor  man, 
no  valid  obstacle  of  that  kind  does  exist ;  and 
I  tell  you  that  such  is  the  case  at  once,  dear 
girl,  not  because  it  would  make  any  differenco 
in  your  eyes  whether  I  were  the  poor  artist  or 
not,  but  because  I  think  it  may  set  your  mind 
at  ease  in  regard  to  the  opposition  of  others." 

*'  I  must  not  take  credit  to  myself,"  answered 
Louisa  Charlton,  *'  for  having  thought  you  the 
poor  artist),  Morton ;  for,  though  I  did  so  for  a 
few  days,  I  was  soon  convinced  that  report 
was  false,  and  yet  I  think  Mrs.  Charlton  believes 
so  still." 

"Do  not  undeceive  her,  my  Louisa,"  ex- 
claimed Morton,  eagerly ;  I  have  my  own  views 
on  that  point,  and  hate  encouraged  the  idea, 
though  I  bave,  of  course,  never  asserted  that  it 
is  true.  Pray,  do  not  contradict  it  to  any  one. 
You  shall  bear,  whenever  we  have  a  moment 
or  two  for  private  conversation,  every  particu- 
lar of  my  fate  and  history ;  for,  from  her  I  love 
I  can  have  no  conceaUnent ;  but  we  have  not 
time  now,  for  here  comes  the  good  rector's  car* 
riage  at  full  speed.  In  the  meantime,  I>ouisa« 
know  me  as  nothing  but  as  report  gives  me 
out ;  and  let  me  see  what  will  be  the  end  of 
the  game  that  is  playing ;  for  you,  as  well  as 
I,  must  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  some  per- 
sons very  near  you  is  not  altogether  natural." 

"  You  do  not  mean  Dr.  Western  1"  demanded 
Louisa,  warmly. 

'*0b,  no,"  replied  Morton,  "he  knows  all 
about  me.     I  mean  Mrs.  Charlton." 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment the  carriage  of  the  worthy  rector  pulled 
up  beside  them,  and  the  doctor  himself  get  out 
in  eager  haste,  followed  by  the  stranger  of  the 
smelling-bottle  and  cosmetic. 

"Why,  what  is  this,  my  dear  child!"  ex- 
claimed the  worthy  clergyman.  "  What  is  this, 
Mr.  Morton  ?  Both  wet — but  I  see  how  it  is — 
I  understand  it  all." 

"  Not  all,  I  think,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the 
young  gentleman;  and  he  proceeded  to  give  • 
their  friend  a  brief  account  of  the  accident,  tell- 
ing what  he  bad  himself  seen  of  Louisa's  con- 
duct, as  he  was  hurrying  forward  from  the 
neighboring  field  to  save  the  boy  who  had  fallen 
into  the  stream. 

"  Ah,  Louisa,  Louisa !"  cried  the  good  rector,  • 
shaking  his  finger  at  her ;  "  impulse,  impulse  ! 
you  women  always  act  from  impulse,  and  peril 
your  ownselves  without  a  chance  of  assisting  / 
others.  But  what  has  become  of  the  poor  boy  1 
He  might  be  drowned  while  Morton  was  assist- 
ing you." 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Louisa's  lover ;  "  he  re- 
mained struggling  gallantly,  and  seemed  to  have 
some  idea  of  swimming,  but  his  fishing-rod  was 
his  best  friend,  for  he  held  od  fast  with  both  his 
hands,  and  contrived  to  balance  it  very  clever- 
ly, keeping  his  head  above  water  till  I  could 
return,  and  draw  him  out.  He  is  the  son  of 
Edmonds  the  park-keeper,  I  think ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  on  dry  land  set  to  work  to  wind  up 
his  line  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

They  were  by  this  time  so  near  the  rectory 
that  Louisa  would  not  get  into  the  carriage, 
but  walked  on,  still  leaning  on  her  loYer*a  «sc&« 
and  accompanied  by  Dt.  "^tiNAT^^  ^\^^  >^»^ 
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nan  ia  the  Uae  satin  handkerchief  coolly  mount- 
ed the  box  of  the  carriage,  and  rode  back,  ap- 
parently making  himself  quite  at  home.  What 
followed  after  they  entered  the  house  need  not 
be  detailed,  for  there  is  but  one  reasonable  way 
of  treating  wet  people,  which  was  adopted ; 
and  other  events  call  us  to  another  scene. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Whin  Ix)uisa  Charlton  went  out  in  the  early 
morning  from  Mallington  House,  she  believed 
that  no  one  in  the  house  was  up  but  the  ser- 
vants. Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  for 
Alfred  Latimer  was  already  in  the  library  with 
an  aching  head  and  iifritated  heart.  On  the 
preceding  evening  he  had  led  his  mother*s  house 
Tery  soon  after  dinner  to  seek  his  old  haunts, 
and  to  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money 
be  had  received  from  Morton  in  the  morning  at 
play ;  and  now  he  sat  with  his  cheek  resting  on 
his  hand  in  sullen  silence,  ready  to  quarrel  with 
any  one  that  might  present  himself  The  door 
of  the  library  was  partly  open,  and  he  saw  Lou- 
isa come  down,  and  go  out.  At  first  he  thought 
of  following  her,  and  rose  to  do  so ;  but  the 
moment  afler  he  sat  down  again,  saying  to  him- 
self, *•  No,  I  won't — I  should  only  have  words 
with  her,  I  dare  say,  and  I  do  not  want  to  quar- 
rel with  Louisa ;  but  I  will  bring  my  mother  to 
reason.'' 

What  he  called  reason  is  not  worth  while  to 
inquire  into ;  for  every  man  has  a  lexicon  of 
his  own,  very  different  in  its  definitions  from 
Johnson's  dictionary.  He  then  rose  and  walk- 
ed about  the  room  for  a  few  minutef ;  and  then, 
seeing  a  book  upon  the  table,  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  better  to  amuse  himself  with  any 
ether  person's  ideas  than  his  own,  which. at  that 
moment  were  not  very  pleasant  ones.  There 
had  just  about  that  time  appeared  in  England 
a  translation  of  Schiller's  **  Robbers,"  not  a 
-very  good  one,  but  still  conveying  some  of  the 
great  author's  spirit  and  wild  vigor,  and  that 
book  was  the  one  on  which  Alfred  Latimer  now 
laid  his  band.  It  was  an  accident  that  decided 
bis  fate  ;  and  how  often  does  this  happen  in  the 
'course  of  hfe  1  Let  any  man  look  back,  and 
narrowly  examine  the  history  not  only  of  his 
own  acts  but  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and 
he  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  that  some  small 
and  seemingly  pitiful  circumstance,  some  event 
of  which  he  took  little  notice  at  the  time,  has 
been  the  key  that  unlocked  one  out  of  the 
thousand  doors  of  fate,  and  gave  him  exit  upon 
the  road  that  he  was  to  pursue  forever. 

He  read — at  first  with  inattention,  almost 
with  disgust — then  with  interest — ^then  with 
eager  sympathy — and  every  dark  and  fiery  pic- 
ture seemed  to  imprint  itself  upon  his  heart  and 
brain.  The  wild,  the  stirring  eloquence  of  the 
poet  seemed  to  address  itself  directly  to  him  ; 
every  moral  influence  was  lost,  every  exciting 
vision  treasured  up.  He  longed  for  a  wild 
and  free  existence — for  deeds  of  adventure  and 
intense  passion;  virtue,  honor,  respectability, 
what  were  they  to  him  1  names— cold,  tame,  un- 
meaning names.  He  took  no  resolution,  he  form- 
ed no  scheme,  indeed  ;  but  the  impression  was 
,  .^iveo :  to  cast  off  all  restraint,  to  follow  out 


the  passions  of  his  own  heart,  only  more  boldly, 
more  rashly.  There  was  a  higher,  a  more  in- 
tense tone  yielded  to  his  character,  but  noth^ 
ing  was  changed.  He  had  hitherto  been  led — 
his  aspiration  was  now  to  lead  ;  but  it  was  ia 
the  same  course.  He  had  hitherto  been  ^villfol 
in  his  own  conduct,  he  was  now  eager  to  work 
his  will  on  others  ;  but  the  end  and  object 
was  unchanged.  He  had  sought  excitement 
in  all  that  he  had  done :  he  sought  excitement 
still,  but  of  a  more  intense  and  vehement  char* 
acter.  He  sat  with  that  book  in  his  hand  for 
longer — ^far  longer  than  he  had  ever  been  known 
to  read  before,  and  he  only  laid  it  down  when 
the  clock  struck  nine ;  and  he  rose,  saying  to 
himsejf,  "  It  is  time  for  her  to  rise.  She^shall 
find  that  I  will  not  be  trifled  with  any  more ;" 
and,  ringing  the  bell  sharply,  he  told  the  servant 
who  appeared  at  its  loud  summons  to  send  his 
mother's  maid  up  to  her  room  with  a  message 
to  the  purpose  that  he  wished  to  qpeak  with 
her  immediately.  The  man  retired  to  obey 
his  orders ;  but  nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed 
without  any  one  appearing,  and  Alfred  Lati- 
mer's impatient  spirit  wrought  turbulently  with- 
in him  at  the  delay.  He  walked  about  the  room 
— he  looked  out  of  the  window — he  took  up  a 
book,  and  laid  it  down  again — he  muttered 
most  unfilial  objurgations  against  his  mother, 
and  sneered  at  her  habits  of  self-indulgence — 
till,  at  length,  working  himself  up  into  a  fit  of  paa- 
sion,  he  hurried  out  of  the  library,  and  was 
mounting  the  stairs,  when  he  met  the  maid 
coming  down  to  give  him  notice  that  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton awaited  him  in  her  dressing-room.  With- 
out ceremony  he  walked  in,  with  his  impatient 
spirit 'chafed  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  fair  widow, 
in  an  elegant  dressing-gown  and  coquetish  cap, . 
did  not  at  all  tend  to  soothe  him. 

"In •heaven's  name, what  is  the  matter,  Al- 
fred?" demanded  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  soon  as  he 
entered ;  "  something  most  have  gone  wroof, 
or  I  am  sure  you  would  not  haye  disturbed  me 
at  such  an  early  hour" — 

*' As  nearly  ten  o'clock  t"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer. •'  Well,  you  are  quite  right ;  somethin|^ 
has  gone  wrong — everything  has  gone  wrong  ; 
and  I  must  have  it  put  right.  You  knuw  I  aal^ 
you  for  fifty  pounds  yesterday" — 

"  And  I  told  you,  my  dear  boy,  that  I  had  not 
got  it  to  give,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a 
soothing  tone.  *•  You  know,  my  dear  Alfred, 
that  if  f  had  it,  you  should  have  it  at  once." 

•♦  You  have  plenty  of  money  to  give  parties 
with,  and  fine  wines,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
from  London ;  and  to  keep  horses  and  carria- 
ges, and  servants  enough  to  do  nothing,"  re- 
plied her  dutiftil  and  affectionate  child. 

**  Alfred  !  Alfred  !"  cried  his  mother,  •♦  I  neT 
er  thought  I  should  have  heard  my  son,  for 
whom  1  have  sacrificed  so  much,  speak  such 
words.  You  know  quite  well  the  horses  and 
carriages  are  Louisa's,  not  mine.  Almost  all 
the  servants  are  hers  ;  and  docs  my  own  son 
grudge  me  the  comforts  of  my  home,  and  even 
the  respectable  appearance  which  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  up !  This  is  sad  indeed  !"  and  Mrs. 
Charlton  wiped  away  a  tear. 

"  This  is  all  very  good,  mother,"  replied  Al- 
fred, "  but  necessity  has  no  law,  and  monej 
must  be  found,  for  money  I  must  have." 

<'  If  I  could  have  found  it,"  said  Mrs.  Charl- 
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fan,  "  you  should  have  had  it.  Do  you  think 
if  I  could  have  procured  it,  I  would  have  put 
off  my  journey  to  London,  when  I  had  set  roy 
heart  upon  going ;  but  every  farthing  I  had,  but 
JQSt  enough  fur  the  expenses  of  the  house,  I 
was  obliged  to  pay,  because  those  people,  the 
Marsons,  chose  to  fail,  and  force  me  to  pay  the 
horrid  bill  I  bad  there.  Four  hundred  pounds 
at  one  blow.  Only  wait  till  Louisa  is  of  age, 
or  till  I  have  carried  out  what  I  have  in  view 
with  regard  to  her,  and  you  shall  have  as  much 
as  you  can  desire.'' 

**  I  cannot  wait,  and  will  not  wait,"  replied 
Alfred  Latimer,  fiercely.  '*  I  have  bills  to  pay 
as  well  as  you,  and  they  must  be  paid,  too. 
"Why  should  you  not  sell,  or  pawn,  some  of  all 
year  smart^  jewels.  They  would  soon  raise  the 
money  *,  and  you  are  a  widow  now,  and  don*t 
want  them." 

Now  Mrs.  Charlton  was  fond  of  jewels,  and 
had  accumulated  no  inconsiderable  store ;  but 
still  she  thought  that  if  the  sum  required  was 
hut  fifty  pounds,  she  could  part  with  some, 
which  she  would  scarcely  miss,  for  her  dear 
boy's  sake.  *'You  are  unkind,  Alfred,"  she 
•aid,  **  but  to  show  you  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  help  you,  I  will  raise  the  fifty 
pounds  upon  soote  of  the  trinkets  poor  Mr. 
Charlton  gave  me." 

•*  Fifty  pounds !"  cried  her  son .  "  That  would 
havo  done  yesterday,  but  it  will  not  do  to-day. 
I  have  many  bills  to  pay  that  cannot  be  put  off. 
One  man  threatens  to  arrest  me,  and  another 
has  actually  taken  out  a  writ.  Now  I  will  be 
free  of  all  this  without  further  delay.  I  will 
have  my  debts  paid — ^I  will  have  something  over, 
to  start  upon — and  then — " 

••But  what  is  the  amount  1"  demanded  the 
lady  in  consternation. 

**A  thousand  pounds  will  do,  I  think,"  re- 
plied Alfred  Latimer,  coolly  ;  "  I  have  not  reck- 
oned it  up  accurately  ;  but  what  between  Ox- 
ford and  London,  and  this  cursed  place,  there 
must  be  nearly  nine  hundred  owing,  and  the 
rest  will  set  me  ofiT  again." 

•*  A  thousand  pounds !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, i^d  then  throwmg  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
she  added,  with  an  ^tered  tone,  "  You  cannot 
have  it,  Alfred." 

••Indeed!"  he  said,  with  his  eyes  flashing 
fire.- 

•*  No !"  she  replied,  decidedly.  "  Nor  half— 
nor  a  third — nor  a  quarter.  There — no  more 
of  it !  I  have  told  you — and  so  it  must  be. 
You  cannot  have  it,  and  if  you  think  to  frighten 
m^  into  supplying  your  extravagance  and  folly 
at  this  rate,  you  are  mistaken.  I  wish  you  had 
aot  disturbed  me  out  of  my  sleep  to  hear  such 
nonsense  ;"  and  Mrs.  Charlton  yawned. 

There  was  some  reality  in  her  demeanor, 
■and  a  good  deal  that  was  assumed ;  for  she 
was  indeed  incensed  at  her  son's  demand,  and 
thought  that  he  had  taken  a  peremptory  tone 
merely  to  alarm  her,  which  could  only  be  met 
by  a  cool  one ;  but  she  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  what  was  to  follow.  His  manner,  too,  al- 
tered ;  his  brow  knit  into  a  heavy  frown,  he  set 
.liis  teeth  close  as  if  aftaid  of  giving  way  too  far 
*  to  the  strong  passion  within  him,  and  approach- 
ing his  mother's  chair,  he  said  in  a  low  bitter 
tone*  **  So  you  will  not  sell  your  diamonds  for 
.the  lelief  of  your  son  I'* 


*'  Not  one,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  never  see  him  again," 
said  the  young  man. 

**Pooh!"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  "you  know 
better ;"  but  without  another  word  he  turned 
to  the  door,  and  went  out,  closing  it  quietly  be- 
hind him. 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  somewhat  alarmed ;  for 
though  she  had  often  seen  fits  of  violent  passion 
in  Alfred  J^timer,  she  had  never  beheld  any 
effort  to  repress  the  expression  of  his  rage.  If 
he  had  cursed  and  sworn  she  could  have  felt 
quite  easy:  if  he  had  banged  the  dressing-room 
door  as  he  retired,  it  would  have  been  a  relief. 
But  the  stem  low  tone,  the  shut  teeth,  the  quiet 
exit,  had  something,  awful  in  them ;  and  after 
pausing  for  a  few  minutes  in  consideration,  she 
rose  and  rang  her  bell.  Before  the  maid  could 
appear  she  heard  a  horse's  feet  over  the  gravel, 
and,  looking  out,  saw  her  son  riding  away  from 
the  house  on  a  horse  that  was  always  kept  for 
him  at  Mallington ;  and  when  her  abigail  en- 
tered, Mrs.  Charlton  merely  said  **  Do  my  hair. 
Nonsense,  he  will  return  soon  enough,"  she 
added  to  herself. 

In  the  meanwhile  Alfred  Latimer  rode  on 
down  the^  village,  and  approached  the  road  that 
ran  along  by  the  bank  of  the  stream ;  but  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  his  horse's  head 
as  if  to  follow  that  path,  he  suddenly  pulled  up ; 
thought  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  crossing  the 
bridge,  approached  the  park  gates.  There,  he 
dismounted,  tied  his  beast  to  the  iron  bars,  and 
walked  with  a  rapid  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
park-keeper's  house. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

There  was  a  shady  grove  in  .Mallington  Park, 
where  the  trees  were  tall  and  thin  in  the  stem, 
having  been  suffered  to  run  up  close  together ; 
and,  as  ambition  appears  even  to  extend  to 
vegetable  life,  wherever  such  is  the  case^  each 
seems  to  struggle  to  overtop  the  other,  and  get 
a  greater  portion  of  the  sunshine  than  is  its 
due.  There  was  no  underwood,  except  here 
and  there  a  bush  of  holly,  in  which  occasionally 
a  stout  old  cock  pheasant  would  take  up  his 
abode,  and  the  wind  sighed  at  liberty  through 
the  bolls  of  the  beeches.  It  was  a  pleasant 
place  for  contemplation  on  a  summer's  day,  for 
it  was  full  of  caJm  shade,  and  if  there  were  any 
air  stirring  it  was  sure  to  find  its  way  there 
and  breathe  more  freely  under  the  cool  green 
boughs.  Many  a  winding  path,  too,  had  been 
cut  through  the  grove,  wandering  in  and  out 
amongst  the  trees,  and  leaving  sufficient  space 
for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast,  but  not  more ; 
and  occasionally  a  sudden  peep  of  the  distant 
country  had  been  afforded  by  taking  down  a 
tree,  v^hich  was  lost  again  in  a  moment  as  one 
passed  on,  like  one  of  those  bright  fancies  that 
cross  the  path  of  thought  for  an  instant,  but 
fade  ere  we  can  grasp  them. 

Hi  this  grove,  about  the  hour  often  or  a  lit- 
tle after,  on  the  day  that  saw  the  accident 
which  but  for  Morton's  presence  must  have  ter 
minated  the  career  of  Louisa  Charlton,  two  per 
sons  were  walking  on  slowly  together  along  the 
paths  ia  earnest  couNetaaVv^.    >^\2&ft\  %Ki^ 
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thither  they  went  from  one  walk  to  another, 
but  never  issued  beyond  the  cover  of  the  trees. 
They  went  hand  in  hand,  too,  and  one  spoke 
eagerly  and  rapidly,  while  the  other  replied  lit- 
tle but  by  sighs.  They  were  Alfred  Latimer 
and  Lucy,  the  fair  young  daughter  of  the  park- 
keeper  Edmonds — a  dangerous  companionship 
for  her.  He  seemed  pressing  her  vehemently 
to  some  step  which  she  was  unwilUng  to  take, 
and  ever  and  anon  she  raised  her  eyes,  full  of 
tears,  to  his,  and  answered,  *'  No,  Alfred ;  no, 
I  cannot.  Oh,  do  not  ask  me,  Mr.  Latimer. 
It  would  break  my  father's  heart  if  I  were  to 
leave  him  without  telling  him  where  I  am 
going." 

"And  you  will  break  mine  if  you  refuse, 
Lucy,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer ;  "  you  can  write 
to  him  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  you  are  with 
me,  and  that  we  are  going  to  be  married  as 
Boon  aa  ever  we  can  be." 

But  Lucy  shook  her  head  mournfully,  saying, 
**  He  will  not  beUeve  that — he  will  not  believe 
that." 

•*  And  you  doubt  it  too,  Lucy !"  cried  Alfred 
Latimer  vehemently ;  "  you  doubt  my  word — 
you  think  I  would  break  my  oath !  You  do  not 
love  me,  Lucy,  that  is  very  clear.  Nay,  do  not 
cry  now;  you  will  make  your  eyes  red,  and 
every  one  will  see." 

Lucv  Edmonds  wiped  the  tears  away,  and 
replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  know  I  love  you — 
you  know  it  too  well,  or  you  would  not  ask  me 
to  do  what  is  wrong." 

«*  But  it  is  not  wrong,"  answered  Alfred  Lat- 
imer; **1  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  my  mother,  so  that  I  cannot  stay  any  lon- 
ger here ;  or  we  would  be  married  at  once ; 
and  yet  you  refuse,  though  you  have  promised 
to  love  me  always  and  to  marry  me  when  I  ask 
you— yet  you  refuse  to  go  with  me  and  fulfil 
your  promise  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I  only  refuse  to  go 
with  you  without  my  father's  knowledge.  You 
know,  Alfred,  it  would  be  very  wicked — it  would 
be  very  wrong  indeed,  and  I  should  never  be 
happy  after." 

<*  And  .80  you  will  really  make  me  unhappy  for 
ever,  Lucy  1"  asked  the  young  gentleman ;  "  for 
you  will  never  see  me  more,  after  I  have  once 
gone  away.  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  not  re- 
turn, and  I  always  keep  my  word.  Come, 
Lucy,  come — ^go  back  quietly  to  the  house ;  get 
some  few  things  ready,' and  meet  me  in  two 
hours  at  the  other  side  of  the  park,"  and  bend- 
ing down  his  head  he  kissed  her. 

•»I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  answered  Lucy  Ed- 
monds, weeping.  *'  Without  my  father's  leave 
I  cannot  come.'' 

Alfred  Latimer's  cheek  was  somewhat  red, 
and  even  to  her  he  could  not  repress  the  quick 
and  angry  flash  of  his  eye  at  anything  like  op- 
position. Yet  he  strove  to  soothe  and  per- 
suade, but  before  be  could  utter  many  words, 
issuing  suddenly  from  one  of  the  side  paths, 
Lucy's  father  himself  stood  before  them.  The 
good  man's  brow  was  stern  and  dark,  and  ills 
Up  quivering  with  many  mingled  emotions. 

Poor  Lacy  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  turn- 
ed as  pale  as  death ;  but  Alfred  Latimer, 
though  he  colored  highly,  lifted  his  head  with 
a  haughty  toss  and  a  laugh,  saying  something 
the  meaning  of  which  was  net  very  clAir. 


"  Let  go  my  daughter's  hand,  sir,"  said  Ed- 
monds, after  gazing  at  him  for  an  instant ; 
**  and  never  do  you  set  your  foot  in  this  park . 
again." 

•*  Indeed !"  cried  Alfred  Latimer  with  a  sneer. 
"  Methinks  I  shall  require  to  be  warned  off  by 
some  better  authority  than  Master  Edmonds^ 
formerly  I^ord  Mailington's  park-keeper — ^if  you 
come  to  ihat,  what  business  have  you  in  this 
park  yourself  1" 

"  I  have  business  enoagh  and  authority  enough 
for  my  purpose,"  replied  Edmonds,  taking  his 
daughter's  hand,  and  drawing  her  to  him,  *'  and 
that  you  will  find,  sir,  if  ever  you  come  here 
again.  I  knew  you  to  be  bad  enough,  long  ago, 
but  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  base  as  to  seek 
to  ruin  this  poor  girl." 

The  young  gentleman  gazed  at  him  for  an 
instant  with  a  fierce  look,  and  then  turned  his 
eyes  to  Lu^,  who  stood  by  her  father,  with  her 
limbs  shaking  and  her  face  drowned  in  tears. 
That  sigh^t  seemed  to  move  him,  and  be  said 
**  I  did  not  seek  to  ruin  her.  It  is  not  true.  I 
intended  to  marry  her — ay,  immediately." 

"False!  false!"  cried  Edmonds.  *'Den't 
you  think  every  father  in  the  land  has  heard 
such  stories.  You  told  her  you  would  marry 
her  I  don't  doubt,  but  when  you  had  once  got  . 
her  in  your  power  it  would  have  been  a  diillro 
ent  tale." 

"  No,  it  would  not,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer ;  . 
"  I  would  have  married  her,  and  I  will." 

"  No,  that  you  shall  not,"  replied  Edmonds 
sternly.    **  You  are  no  husband  for  my  daugh- 
ter, sir ;  keep  in  your  own  station  ;  marry  ia 
your  own  station.    So  shall  she,  please  God ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  what,  Mr.  I^itimer,  I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  see  her  the  wife  of  an  honest 
laborer  than  the  wife  of  a  dishonest  gentleman.  - 
I  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  so — that  I  know 
nothing  about ;  but  1  do  know  that  you  would 
not  make  her  happy,  and  so  you  should  uu;  b::ve 
her,  even  if  all  your  fine  speeches  were  true. 
That  is  done  and  settled.    So,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, do  not  let  me  see  you  here  again.    Come 
along,  Lucy ;  come  with  me,"  and  drawing  her 
away,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  his  own  ^ 
house,  leaving  Alfred  Latimer  standing  in  the 
grove,  with  his  face  working  with  all  the  un-  - 
bridled  passions  that  disappointment  raised  to  > 
fury  in  his  heart. 

At  a  quick  pace  Edmonds  hurried  on  in  si- 
lence, with  his  eyes  gazing  out  before  him,  but 
his  mind  busy  upon  any  other  thing  than  the  - 
scene  on  which  they  lighted.    He  noticed  not»  . 
he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  the  tremblipg 
limbs  of  his  daughter  could  hardly  bear  her 
on,  and  that  he  dragged  her  along  with  him,  . 
rather  than  supported  her,  as  she  hung  upon  ■ 
bis  arm. 

But  when  they  came  to  a  httle  clump  of 
trees  behind  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house  ho  suddenly  stopped,  and  turning  to 
Lucy,  he  said ;  "  I  will  not  tell  your  mother, 
my  child,  for  it  would  make  her  wretched." 

"  Oh,  father,  I  did  not  intend  to  do  any 
wrong,"  replied  Lucy  Edmonds,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face ;  "  I  would  not  have 
gone  with  him.    Indeed  I  would  not." 

"  I  know  it,  Lucy  love,"  replied  her  father, 
throwing  his  arms  round  her,  and  pressing  her 
to  his  breast.    "  I  heard  a  good  deal  aa  I.  came 
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up  the  walk,  Lucy,  and  (know  that  though  you 
ha?e  been  a  silly  girl  to  li^en  to  him  at  all, 
yet  it  was  not  in  jour  heart  To  do  any  wrong— 
the  more  base  he  for  wishing  to  make  you. 
Bat  there  is  one  thing,  Lucy,"  ho  continued, 
gaxing  at  her  earnestly,  "  there  is  one  thing 
you  must  promise  mc  upon  your  word,  and  as 
you  would  have  God*s  grace  not  to  do  wrong 
— you  must  promise  me  never  willingly  to  see 
or  speak  with  this  young  man  any  more." 

"  Oh,  father,"  replied  Lucy  Edmonds,  "  he 
loves  me — indeed,  indeed  he  does.  And  I — 1" — 

"  You  think  you  love  him,"  answered  her  fa- 
ther ;  **  perhaps  yon  really  do,  and  if  so  I  am 
▼cry  aCrry  for  it,  Lucy,  for  his  marriage  with 
you  is  not  even  to  be  thought  of  I  would  not 
give  you  to  him,  my  girl,  if  he  were  the  richest 
and  the  highest  man  in  the  land." 

*'  But  perhaps  you  may  change,  father,"  said 
Lucy — '•  perhaps  he  may  change." 

"  When  he  does  I  may,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you,"  answered  Edmonds ;  **  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  must  have  your  promise,  Lucy,  never  to 
see  him  or  speak  with  him,  willingly  at  least, 
without  my  consent  and  knowledge — Lucy,  you 
would  not  surely  disobey  me  1" 

"  Oh  no,  father,  no,"  replied  Lucy  Edmonds ; 
'*  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me  in  all  things,  and  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  not  see  or  speak  with 
him  without  your  knowledge  and  consent.  You 
know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do — but  yet  1 
am  sure  he  loves  me." 

Edmonds  shook  his  bead  with  a  sad  and 
painful  smile.  "  So  thinks  every  woman,"  re- 
plied he,  "  of  the  man  that  ruins  her.  If  she 
does  not,  she  is  worse  than  he  is.  But  come, 
my  child;  and  keep  your  promise,  and  that 
promise  will  keep  you  safe.  Wipe  your  eyes, 
or  go  and  walk  in  the  garden  for  a  while.  Your 
mother  has  had  one  sad.  fright  this  morning, 
and  though  she  is  well  accustomed  to  bear  up 
under  sorrows  and  cares,  yet  there  is  no  need 
she  should  have  too  many  at  once,  Lucy." 

*'  Oh,  what  has  happened  1"  cried  Lucy,  dry- 
ing her  own  tears,  and  looking  eagerly  in  her 
fiither*8  face. 

"  Why  your  brother  fell  into  the  river,  and 
would  have  been  drowned  if  Mr.  Morton,  the 
gentleman  who  came  up  to  the  cottage  the 
other  day,  had  not  plunged  in  and  got  him  out," 
replied  Edmonds ;  and  then  added,  in  a  some- 
what bitter  tone,  "  Ay,  he  is  a  gentleman,  in- 
deed ;  but  this  youn^  fellow" — 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  Lucy  Ed- 
monds cast  down  her  eyes,  with  a  cheek  glow- 
ing like  fire.  It  was  her  own  heart  acccused 
her,  and  she  asked  herself,  "  Have  I  been  lis- 
tening to  talcs  of  love,  without  my  parents' 
knowledge,  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  they 
disapprove,  while  sorrow  and  care  have  come 
80  near  their  dwelling !  I  will  do  so  no  more," 
and  as  she  thus  thought  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
lier  fathcr*s  face  again,  saying  aloud, "  I  will  go 
to  my  mother  at  once.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
■  was  wrong,  and  I  will  tell  her,  too,  all  that  has 
happened,  but  not  now,  father.  I  will  tell  her 
to-night  or  to-morrow.  Indeed,  it  will  be  better, 
for  then  if  I  should  be  in  any  difficulty,  and  you 
not  near,  she  can  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"Thai's  a  good  j^rl,"  replied  her  Sther,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  kissing  her 
mm ;  "  act  this  way  always,  Lucy,  and  you 


will  be  in  no  danger.  To-day  you  have  been  ia 
more  than  you  know  of;"  and  taking  her  hand, 
he  led  her  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVII.     • 

For  at  least  five  minutes  after  the  park-keep* 
er  and  his  daughter  had  left  him,  Alfred  Lati- 
mer remained  standing  in  the  grove,  giving 
way  to  the  vehemence  of  his.  passion,  mutter- 
ing vain  curses  and  rash  and  angry  threats 
against  the  man  who  had  interfered  only  to 
save  his  own  child.  "  I  will  have  her,"  he  said 
at  length ;  **  I  will  have  her  in  spite  of  him ;' 
and  I  will  have  revenge,  too — curse  me,  if  1 
won't;"  and,  stamping  on  the  ground,  and 
shaking  his  fist,  he  walked  slowly  away  towards 
the  lodge.  His  eyes  were  bent  down,  and,  in 
bitter  meditation,  he  saw  little  or  nothing  that 
passed  aronnd  him.  He  marked  not  the  deer  ■ 
as  they  bounded  away  out  of  the  fern  ;  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  hare  that  started  from  its  form 
abnost  at  his  feet,  and  scudded  away  across 
the  upland,  pausing  here  and  there  with  uplift- 
ed ears  to  listen  for  the  sounds  of  pursuit. 
When  he  reached  the  gates,  he  opened  them, 
and  went  out  without  noticing  that  two  men 
were  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  park  wall ; 
and,  unfastening  his  horse,  he  had  got  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup  when  one  of  the  two  watchers 
ran  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, saying  '*  Alfred  Latimer,  Esquire,  I  be- 
lieve V 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
turning  first  red  and  then  pale  *'Who  the 
devil  are  you  V* 

"Only  an  oflicer  of  the  sheriflTof  Middlesex, 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  with  a  writ  against  you, 
backed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  for  a  trifle 
you  owe  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Piccadilly.  Don't 
doubt  but  you'll  soon  be  able  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter, so  we  had  better  go  back  to  your  house, 
where  I  have  just  been  paying  my  respects." 

Alfred  Latimer  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of 
hesitation  for  a  moment,  but  gradually  his  face 
assumed  a  more  determined  and  a  fiercer  as- 
pect, and  he  replied,  "No-;  I  will  not  go  back 
to  the  house  to  beg  of  my  own  mother.  Pd  ' 
rather  go  to  jail." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I've  got  nice  apartments ;  quite  at 
your  service,  sir,"  replied  the  officer.  "Airy 
situation,  sir,  looking  upon  the  river.  Do  you 
travel  by  coach,  sir,  or  would  you  like  to  have 
a  shay  1" 

"  I  travel  on  horseback,"  cried  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, springing  into  the  saddle,  and  striking  his 
horse  with  the  spurs.  The  bailiff  made  a  snatch 
at  the  rein,  but  missed  it,  and  the  horse  dashed  • 
on,  hitting  him  on  the  shoulder  with  its  che^t 
and  knocking  him  back  upon  the  road. 

"  Stop  him !  stop  him  I"  shouted  the  officer 
to  his  follower;  but  long  ere  the  other  man  came 
up,  the  young  gentleman  was  far  upon  the  road, 
'  and,  gaUoping  on  at  full  speed,  was  soon  hid- 
den by  the  angle  of  the  park  wall. 

"  I  shall  be  followed,"  thought  the  young 
man,  who,  unaccustomed  to  such  proceedings, 
saw  in  imagination  the  sherilT's  officers  pursu- 
ing him,  like  a  hunted  hare,  wit\v«.'«Vi<c\&\\Q^^ 
of  mounted  cons^abVett  \o\yv^  XXx^m.    ^^V  ^^ 
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be  followed  b  I  will  take  to  Wenlock  Wood. 
Then  let  them  catch  me  if  they  can."  Thus 
thinking,  he  spurred  forward,  till' passing  the 
cottage  of  Blackmorc,  the  gardener,  and  the 
mill  beyond,  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  park 
wall  on  that  side,  and  looking  round  to  see  if 
there  were  any  one  on  the  road  to  indicate  the 
f  path  he  had  taken  to  his  fancied  pursuers,  he 
'  turned  up  a  narrow  sandy  path,  which  ran  over 
the  hill  between  Mallington  Park  and  some 
corn-fields.  It  soon  led  into  a  green  lane, 
overhung  by  thick  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  along 
this  he  spurred  at  a  rapid  pace,  till  tlie  banks 
opened  out,  and  gave  him  egress  upon  a  wild 
and  desolate-looking  common,  with  a  thick 
wood  about  half  a  mile  to  the  right. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  lane,  Alfred  Latimer 
pulled  up  his  horse  for  a  moment  and  listened ; 
but,  whether  from  excited  imagination  or  not, 
he  felt  sure  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  and,  spurring  on  again  across  the  common 
--often  obliged  to  turn  to  avoid  this  great  mass 
of  bushes,  or  that  rock  or  large  clump  of  trees 
— he  reached  the  edge  of  Wenlock  Wood,  and, 
without  drawing  a  rein,  turned  round  to  look 
behind  him.  He  now  plainly  perceived  three 
or  four  men  on  horseback  at  the  other  side  of 
the  common ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  discov 
er  him,  if  of  him  they  were  in  pursuit,  for  they 
were  riding  on  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
which  he  himself  was  following ;  and,  push- 
ing his  horse  forward  down  a  narrow  cart-road, 
he  had  soon  passed  the  outer  belt  of  planting, 
where  the  trees  were  younger  but  closer  to- 
gether, and  reached  a  wilder  part  of  the  wood, 
where  tali  immemorial  oaks,  with  young  sap- 
lings scattered  between,  rose  far  apart  from 
each  other,  some  still  green  and  flourishing, 
some  in  various  states  of  decay.  The  ground 
from  which  they  sprung  was  rugged  and  un- 
even,^ in  some  places  covered  with  high  fern, 
in  some  rounded  with  masses  of  thick  brush- 
wood. Here  appeared  a  deep  pit,  with  the  lit- 
tle shining  pond  in  the  bottom;  here  rose  a  tall 
rock  or  a  high  bank,  bearing  ashes  and  beeches 
on  the  top  -,  and  ever  and  anon  a  piece  of  green 
sward  appeared  in  the  midst,  afiurding  free 
footing  for  the  horse.  To  look  upon  it,  it  seem- 
ed at  first  sight  an  inextricable  maze,  through 
which  no  chance  traveler  could  find  his  way,- 
but  to  the  eyes  of  Alfred  Latimer  the  whole 
scene  was  familiar,  for  thither  had  he  often  re- 
sorted from  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  exploring 
its  recesses  with  dog  and  gun,  although,  to  say 
sooth,  being  within  one  of  the  manors  of  the 
Earl  of  Mallington,  he  had  no  right  to  exercise 
there  his  propensities  for  the  chase. 

Cutting  as  straight  across  as  the  various 
obstacles  would  permit  towards  the  highest 
bank  which  the  scene  displayed,  he  skirted  it 
along  to  a  spot  where  a  number  of  old  oaks 
had  congregated  themselves  under  the  bank, 
concealing  its  rugged  face  from  the  view.  The 
trees  above  stretched  forth  their  branches  to 
those  below,  and  several  clumps  of  a  younger 
growth  stood  forward  before  the  rest,  making 
the  mass  appear,  at  a  little  distance,  one  close 
and  impenetrable  thicket.  So  it  would  have 
seemed,  indeed,  to  any  one  riding,  even  so 
closely  by  the  side  of  the  trees  as  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, if  the  eye  were  the  only  guide  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  for  though  the  wood  sometimes  came 


forward  in  bold  prominence,  sometimes  re- 
treated, leaving  a  deep  glen  or  glade  between 
the  two  nearest  points,  yet  still  at  the  bottom 
appeared  a  thick  woody  screen  hiding  the  crag. 
To  Alfred  Latimer,  Jiowever,  the  place  was,  as 
I  have  said,  familiar,  and  he  rode  along  for 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  without  pause  or  ex- 
amination, except,  indeed,  by  a  quick  and  fur- 
tive glance  behind,  to  see  whether  his  pursu- 
ers had  yet  appeared. 

No  one  was  seen,  however,  and  in  the'end, 
he  drew  his  rein  just  at  the  mouth  or  entrance 
of  one  of  the  glades  I  have  mentioned,  gazing 
round  on  every  side.  Then,  dismounting,  he 
took  the  beast's  bridle  on  his  arm,  and  led  him. 
down  amongst  the  trees,  apparently  to  the  very 
closet  and  thickest  part ;  but  just  at  the  end  a 
little  path  was  to  be  discovered  on  the  right,  so 
small  that  the  entrance  was  not  easily  discern- 
ible amongst  the  tangled  brambles  and  thorns, 
which  in  that  place  tose  high  up  the  bolls  of  the 
trees.  Alfred  Latimer,  however,  knew  the  pre- 
cise spot  by  an  old  holly  which  stood  forward, 
as  if  to  protect  and  eonceal  the  mouth  of  the 
path  i  and,  leading  his  horse  round,  he  pulled 
him  unwillingly  into  the  little  road,  the  horse 
resisting,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  it  doubted  the 
safety  of  the  way  it  was  taking,  and  its  master 
bestowing  several  fierce  cuts  upon  its  flank,  to 
prove  that  he  knew  better  than  it.  The  path 
soon  led  to  a  more  open  space  behind  the  screen 
of  oaks ;  and,  satisfied  that  he  was  hidden  from 
all  observing  eyes,  the  young  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded more  patiently  between  the  trees  and  the 
high  craggy  bank  till  ho  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  cavern — whether  the  work  of  nature  or  of 
art  who  can  now  say  1  Many  such,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  England,  some 
well  known  to  the  geologist  and  the  wanderer  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  ;  others  unrecorded 
by  tourist  and  traveler,  and  only  familiar  to  the 
midnight  assassin  of  game,  and  the  still  more 
free  speculator  in  the  property  of  others. 

Without  fear  or  hesitation,  however,  Alfred 
Latimer  led  his  horse  in,  who,  fancying  it,  ap- 
parently, a  newly-invented  kind  of  stable,  fol- 
lowed very  willingly  under  the  rocky  arch ;  and 
still  holding  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  the  young 
gentleman  seated  himself  upon  a  large  stone, 
saying  aloud  with  a  laugh,  '*  Now  let  them  catch 
mo  if  they  can,  the  scoundrels." 

He  then  turned  his  ear  to  listen,  but  no  sound 
was  heard  except  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees ;  and  satisfied  that  he  had 
deceived  his  pursuers,  if  there  were  any,  ho 
proposed  to  remain  an  hour  or  two  where  he  was, 
and  then,  making  his  way  through  the  wood  to 
a  village  about  three  miles  distant,  to  pursue 
his  course  towards  London,  where  he  thought 
he  would  sell  his  horse,  and  with  the  money 
thus  provided,  and  what  remained  of  the  sum  he 
had  borrowed  from  Morton,  embark  for  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  a  pleasant  and  a  joyous  schema  ' 
to  his  rash  mind ;  visions  of  wild  adventure 
crowded  upon  him  ;  dreams  of  pleasure,  not 
very  pure  or  high,  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind's  eye,  as  he  sat  and  meditated ;  and  there 
seemed  but  one  drawback  to  the  plan.  Had- 
Lucy  Edmonds  been  with  him  it  would  havci 
been  complete ;  for  he  loved  her  with  as  mucL| 
love  as  ho  was  capable  of  It  was  all  corporea]|^ 
indeed :  it  was  her  beauty,  her  grace,  that  hi» 
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thou^  of;  but  still  it  wasi  in  some  sort,  loye, 
for  out  of  a  thousand  as  fair  ho  would  have 
chosen  her  as  his  companion  ;  and  might  have 
been  constant  to  her  for  a  time,  till  passion  had 
•ated  itself,  and  burnt  out  its  own  flame.  We 
must  not  pause  to  picture  all  the  sensations 
that  he  felt  as  be  sat  there  and  thought  of  her. 
The  eager  desire  to  possess  her,  in  spite  of  all 
considerations,  and  all  obstacles ;  the  wild 
schemes  that  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind ;  or  the  fierce  and  angry  yearning  for 
vengeance  upon  her  father.  For  that  father*s 
feelings  or  duties  ho  had  no  thought — no  con- 
sideration. It  was  enough  that  he  had  stepped 
in  to  thwart  and  disappoint  him — to  snatch  the 
promised  joy  from  his  hand.  That  alone  was 
an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven  by  his  proud  and 
TehemeDt  spirit ;  but  when  he  recollected  the 
stern  and  bitter  words  the  park-keeper  had  used 
—-the  almost  scornful  rejection  of  his  proposal 
to  oondescend  so  far  as  to  marry  a  poor  pea- 
sant's daughter,  his  heart  felt  all  on  fire  with 
impotent  rage,  and  again  he  clenched  his  hand 
and  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  till  his 
horse  started  back,  and  nearly  pulled  the  bridle 
from  his  arm. 

The  young  man  caught  it  fast,  however,  and 
angrily  struck  the  poor  beast  a  blow  in  the  face 
with  his  clenched  fist,  exclaiming, "  WUl  you, 
tool" 

As  he  did  so  he  thought  he  heard  a  rustle  in 
the  farther  part  of  the  cavers,  and  turning 
round  he  gazed  into  the  depth  with  some  tre- 
pidation. He  knew  that  it  was  of  considerable 
extent,  for  he  had  explored  it  more  than  once, 
and  what  with  a  turn  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
mouth,  it  might  run  into  the  cliff  some  fiAy  or 
sixty  yards.  But  the  darkness  of  the  interior 
was  so  profound  at  that  time  of  day,  when  the 
sun  was  over  the  bank,  and  the  thick  trees  be- 
fore the  mouth  produced  a  deeper  gloom,  that 
'he  could  see  nothing.  The  next  instant,  how- 
ever, a  voice  from  within  exclaimed,  "You 
seem  mightily  put  out,  Master  Latimer.  What 
is  the  matter  1" 

The  voice  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  steps, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  person  who  had  spoken 
had  come  forward  that  Alfred  Latimer  could  see 
anything  through  the  darkness.  He  then  per- 
ceived advancing  towards  him  a  short,  square- 
looking  figure,  which  gradually  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  and 
trousers,  with  a  8trii>cd  shirt,  and  no  waistcoat. 
A  black  handkerchief  was  twisted  lightly  round 
the  neck,  and  the  bushy  black  whiskers  extend- 
ing under  the  chin,  and  almost  covering  the 
throat,  at  first  gave  him  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing another  handkerchief  bound  round  his  jaws. 
His  head  was  covered  with  strong  curling  dark 
hair,  and  his  face  was  bronzed  with  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind,  which  gave  an  additional  look 
of  fierceness  to  a  countenance  naturally  stern 
and  forbidding.  *^* 

^  At  first  the  young  gentleman  did  not  recog- 
nize the  personage  who  seemed  so  familiar  with 
his  own  name  ;  but  after  a  moment's  conside- 
ration, ho  exclaimed,  **  Ah !  is  that  you,  Jack 
Williams  1  Why,  it  is  so  long  since  you  have 
been  here,  and  the  place  is  so  dark,  I  did  not 
know  you.  You  have  not  shown  yourself  since 
that  night  when  we  shot  the  pheasants  in  the 
jKurk,  and  were  obliged  to  run  for  it." 


**  That  would  not  have  made  me  run  far,*' 
answered  Williams ;  *'  but  I  had  other  matters 
on  hand,  Mister  Latimer.  I  have  been  here 
more  than  once  since,  however,  but  you  were 
away.  What's  in  the  wind  now,  sir.  that  you 
are  hiding  here !  Tell  me  if  you  like-— don*t 
tell  me  (f  you  don't  like.  Only  if  you  want 
help,  here's  your  man.'* 

••  Why,  I  have  had  a  quarrel  with  my  good 
mother.  Jack,**  replied  Alfred  I^atimer.  "  She 
keeps  me  shorter  of  money  than  ever ;  and  I 
have  determined  to  leave  her,  and  seek  my  for- 
tune where  I  can." 

**  I  hope  you  have  brought  some  stock  in  trade 
with  you,"  answered  the  other ;  *'  for  fortune 
can't  be  bought  and  sold  without  fortune,  as  I 
have  found  out  long  ago.*' 

"No,  indeed,*'  answered  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  restrained  by  certain  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  old  acquaintance's  habits, 
from  acknowledging  that  he  had  money  about 
him.  **  I  have  got  nothing  but  a  few  shillings 
and  my  horse ;  but  that  I  intend  to  sell  as  soon 
as  1  can  find  a  market.'* 

'» Ah — well — you  are  not  up  to  things  yet,  I 
see,"  replied  Williams.  *'I  would  not  have 
come  out  of  such  a  house  as  that  if  I  had  been 
you  without  bringing  away  enough  to  live  for 
a  year  or  two,  at  least.  But  what  are  you  hid- 
ing for  1 — are  you  afraid  she  will  send  after 
youl     Why  you  must  be  of  age  by  this  time." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Latimer,  who, 
on  reflection,  saw  that  the  tale  of  his  adventure 
with  the  bailiffs  would  but  tend  to  confirm  the 
representation  he  had  made  of  the  state  of  his 
purse.  *'  She  would  not  even  give  mo  enough 
to  keep  me  out  of  prison,  and  just  as  I  was  at 
the  park  gates,  a  fellow  t^ame  up  and  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder.  But  I  jumped  on  my  horse 
and  rode  over  him." 

"  Well  done !  well  done  !"  cried  Williams, 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder ;  ''  on  my  life,  you 
will  turn  out  a  capital  fellow.  Just  at  the  park 
gates,  eh  ?  I  suppose  you  had  been  up  to  bid 
good-by  to  the  pretty  little  girl  there.  Why  the 
devil  did  you  not  bring  her  with  you !  A  man 
is  always  the  better  for  having  a  woman  with 
him  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  want  of  money,  Mas- 
ter Alfred.  If  that's  the  case,  speak  out.  You 
were  kind  to  me  once,  and  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another.  So,  as  I've  got  a  little  prise- 
money  here,  if  a  ten-jMund  note  will  help  you, 
it's  quite  at  your  service,  sir.  You  can  pay  me 
when  you  can,  you  know,  and  no  hurry ;  and 
we  can  send  a  message  to  pretty  Lucy  to  join 
you  where  you  like." 

The  face  of  Alfred  Latimer  had  turned  vari- 
ous colors  while  his  companion  spoke ;  for  he 
had  imagined  that  his  pursuit  of  Lucy  Edmonds 
had  been  concealed  from  all  eyes  till  that  morn- 
ing, ami  at  first  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  to 
find  that  it  was  known  and  commented  upon  by 
others ;  but  as  thought  hurried  him  rapidly  on, 
the  idea  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  that  per- 
chance he  might  make  the  services  of  such 
men  as  the  one  who  now  spoke  to  him,  of  use 
in  attaining  the  objects  that  floated  vaguely 
before  his  imagination.  He  formed  no  distinct 
scheme,  it  is  true,  but  dim  and  obscure  fancies 
of  carrying  oflf  the  poor  girl  from  her  home  came 
across  his  brain.  He  knew  she  loved  him,  and 
believed  that  she  would  easily  for^^e  «Rra&.^ 
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little  force,  which  might  spare  her  the  struggle 
between  duty  and  alTection.  He  led  t^e  plan, 
then,  to  be  arranged  at  an  after  period,  and  re- 

{)lied,  "No,  no,  Williams — ^you  arc  a  good  fel- 
ow  /'  and  he  grasped  his  hand ;  "  but!  will  not 
take  your  little  money  from  you,  however  much 
I  may  want  it.  I  will  sell  my  horse,  which  is 
worth  fifty  pounds  anywhere,  and  I  think  J  can 
get  some  more  from  a  friend.  But  it  was  not 
want  of  money  stopped  Lucy  and  I. '  It  was 
that — as  the  devil  would  have  it — up  came  her 
father  just  as  we  were  talking  about  it ;  and  he 
found  out  all,  and  took  her  away.  He  has  made 
her  promise,  I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  not  to 
go." 

**  Such  promises  are  soon  broken,"  answered 
Jack  Williams,  with  a  laugh. 

*'  Ay,  so  they  are,"  said  Alfred  Latimer ; 
"but  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  if  I  can  get 
some  good  fellows  who  don't  stand  upon  trifles 
to  help  me.  When  I  have  got  together  a  little 
money,  so  as  to  be  sufe  that  she  and  I  will 
have  enough  to  go  where  we  like,  I  will  tell 
you  more  of  it." 

**  You  may  count  upon  mc,  sir,"  replied  the 
other,  "  I  will  lend  a  hand,  whatever  it  is.  But 
no  harm  must  come  to  the  girl." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  anything  about  the 
affair  1"  asked  Alfred  X-atimer,  willing  to  change 
the  subject  for  a  time,  till  he  had  matured  his 
plans ;  "  I  thought  I  had  kept  it  very  close." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  rejoined  Williams,  smiling,  "  but  I . 
have  been  hereabouts  for  a  fortnight ;  and  there 
have  been  more  eyes  in  Mallington  Park  than 
Edmonds  thinks  of  But  what  is  your  plan, 
sir !  I  am  no  bad  hand  at  scheming,  and  you 
are  a  young  one.  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  too,  they  say." 

"Why,  I  have  not  yet  quite  made  up  my 
mind,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer;  "and  it  re- 
quires to  be  thought  of  well.  Lucy  is  willing 
enough  to  come,  and  would  have  been  far  away 
with  me  by  this  time  if  her  father  had  not  come 
up ;  but  now  he  will  talk  to  her,  and  preach  to 
her,  and  forbid  her  to  see  me  any  more,  though 
I  oflbred  him  to  marry  her  at  once." 

"The  devil  you  did!"  exclaimed  Williams 
in  great  surprise.  "  Wliy  the  mani  must  be  a 
fool!" 

"  Ay — ^but  he  threw  in  my  teeth  that  I  was 
fonder  of  bold,  wild  fellows,  who  have  some 
courage  and  some  spirit,"  answered  the  young 
gentleman,  "  than  of  a  set  of  puling  coxcombs, 
such  as  one  meets  in  society,  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  such  cant.  Now,  I  dare  say,  Lucy 
will  be  watched  and  looked  after,  and  persuaded 
not  to  come  out  to  sec  me." 

"  Oh !  we  will  soon  manage  that,  sir,**  said 
Jack  Williams,  "  if  he  won't  let  her  come,  why 
I  would  go  and  take  her,  if  I  were  you.  If  you 
mean  to  marry  her,  the  fool  of  a  father  should 
be  forced  to  what  is  good  for  her  and  him 
too!" 

"Hark!-'  said  Latimer,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  There  are  steps  coming  near." 

"  I  dare  say,"  answered  the  other,  "  it  is  Bill 
Maltby ;  I  expect  him  soon,  and  if  it  be  any 
one  else,  I  will  break  his  head.  But  you  get 
further  back  into  the  shade— you  can  take  your 
horse  into  the  turning." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer; 
and  retreating  as  quietly  as  he  could  towards 


the  back  of  the  cavern,  he  stopped  where  he 
judged  from  what  he  had  observed  of  Jack  Wil- 
liams's approach,  that  neither  he  nor  his  horse 
could  be  seen,  and  thence  watched  the  mouth 
of  the  den,  at  which  his  companion  stood  with 
his  broad,  buUnlikc  chest. 

"  There,  for  the  first  time,  a  qu«?stion  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  young  man's  mind,  some- 
what diflicult  to  solve,  but  not  very  pleasant  to 
leave  in  doubt.  What  was  Jack  Williams's  mo- 
tive for  lying  concealed  in  Wcniock  Wood! 
He  had  been  in  former  days  anything  but  fa- 
mous either  for  good  conduct  or  timidity  in  the 
commission  of  evil.  One  of  the  must  notori- 
ous poachers  in  the  country,  though  the  son  of 
a  respectable  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  ha 
had  filled  the  whole  country  round  with  his  ex- 
ploits, and  had  only  escaped  punishment  by 
mingled  boldness  and  skill.  Once,  indeed,  so 
the  tale  went,  he  had  been  detected  in  the  act 
and  taken,  after  desperate  resistance ;  but  he 
was  at  that  time  a  mere  lad,  and  his  father's 
entreaties  to  the  owner  of  the  game,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  his  own  landlord,  had  saved  the  son 
from  the  consequences  of  his  offence,  though 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
sea.  To  sea  he  accordingly  went,  and  returned 
after  a  short  time,  with  his  moral  health,  at 
least,  not  at  all  improved  by  his  marine  excur- 
sion. All  these  thmgs  and  many  more  not  very 
creditable  to  his  friend,  Alfred  Latimer  remem- 
bered ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  carry  his  specu- 
lation as  to  the  cause  of  his  present  conceal- 
ment very  far  before  the  steps  he  had  heard 
sounded  close  to  the  cave,  and  another  figure 
darkened  the  mouth. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

As  Alfred  Latimer  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cave,  he  could  see  without  being  seen  ;  and  he 
very  soon  perceived  that  the  visitor  was  no 
other  than  his  dissolute  companion  Bill  Maltby. 
An  unusual  degree  of  eagerness  appeared  in 
Maltby's  manner  as  he  first  met  Williams,  but 
their  voices  soon  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper, 
though  their  words  were  as  rapid  as  ever. 
Knowing  both  parties  well,  however,  Latimer 
did  not  think  it  necessliry  to  use  much  cere- 
mony in  joining  them,  and  coming  forward 
again,  with  the  feet  of  his  horse  announcing 
his  approach,  he  advanced  to  the  spot  where 
they  wero  standing,  catching  a  few^words  which 
Williams  uttered  in  a  louder  tone." 

"  No,  no,"  the  man  said,  "  he  is  not  up  to  that 
yet.  Ho  will  be  one  day,  when  he  learns  a  little 
belter." 

By  this  time  the  young  gentleman  was  close 
to  them  ;  and  turning  round,  as  if  he  had  prcvi- 
ously  forgotten  his  proximity,  and  had  been 
talking  of  some  one  else,  Williams  proceeded, 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Latimer !  You  see  I  have  got  a  com- 
panion, Bill.  But  1  think  ho  is  frightened  about 
nothing;"  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  to  tho 
other  the  story  of  Alfred  Latimer's  adventure 
with  the  bailiffs. 

"  Pooh !"  said  Maltby, "  I  saw  the  two  fellows 
drinking  at  the  Bagpipes,  and  waiting  for  tho 
coach  to  return  to  Ix)ndon.  You  can  go  back 
quite  well  now,  if  you  hke,  Latimer,  for  the  old 
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Bloe  always  passes  at  eleven,  and  it  is- well  nigh 
one  now." 

"  He  is  not  going  back  at  all  jost  yet,"  an- 
swered Williams,  speaking  for  his  young  com- 
panion; *'but  you  can  go  on  in  safety  if  you 
like,  sir,  for  yoa  hear  what  Bill  says." 

"I  am  sure  they  followed  me  part  of  the 
way,"  said  Latimer,  "  and  I  saw  some  people 
riding  on  the  common." 

Bill  Maltby  laughed.  *'  So  did  I,"  he  said  ; 
"  T  saw  Squire  Middleton  and  his  two  sons  and 
the  keeper  on  their  ponies.  But  I  saw  the  two 
fellows  who  came  down  last  night  drinking  a 
glass  of  brandy- and- water  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Bagpipes,  and  one  of  them  told  me  they 
were  waiting  for  the  coach.  So  you  can  go  now 
quite  well,  Mr.  Latimer ;  there's  no  risk  in  the 
world." 

It  needed  no  great  penetration  on  the  part  of 
Alfred  Latimer  to  see  that  his  two  companions 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him;  a  very  unpleasant 
perception  it  is,  which  is  almost  sure  to  prick 
upon  some  tender  point;  but  vanity  docs  not 
always  resent^  the  injury  in  the  same  manner. 
Sometimes  she  takes  herself  off  in  silent  indig- 
nation, sometimes  she  stays  out  of  pure  per- 
Terseness,  and  uses  that  as  the  most  obvious 
way  of  avenging  herself.  In  the  case  of  Alfred 
Latimer  she  had  very  nearly  persuaded  him  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  curiosity  added  her 
voice,  for  the  young  gentleman  longed  to  see 
what  scheme  his  two  companions  had  to  exe- 
cute, very  well  understanding  that  they  were 
about  something  which  they  thought,  to  use 
Jack  Williams's  expression,  "he  was  not  up 
to."  Now,  Alfred  Latimer  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  prove  to  them  that  he  was  **  up  to 
anything,"  and  his  vanity  was  equally  mortified 
at  being  found  one  too  many,  and  at  being 
judged  unequal  to  any  undertaking.  He  paused 
not  to  consider  whether  it  was  the  wickedness 
and  the  folly,  or  the  daring  and  the  skill,  to 
which  they  considered  him  incompetent. 

Nevertheless  several  motives  induced  him  to 
beat  his  retreat.  They  were  two  to  one,  and 
not  persons  to  be  lightly  quarrelled  with.  He 
proposed  also  to  employ  them  afterwards,  and 
it  was  not  w^orth  while  to  have  any  disagree- 
ment with  them  then.  The  town,  too,  towards 
which  his  steps  were  bent  was  at  a  considera- 
ble distance,  and  he  wished  to  reach  London  as 
early  as  possible  on  the  following  day.  Deciding 
upon  his  course,  then,  but  resolving  to  show  the 
two  men  with  whom  he  spoke  at  some  future 
period  that  he  was  not  one  to  be  daunted  by 
trifles,  but  perhaps  might  lead  while  they  were 
obliged  to  follow,  he  led  his  horse  out  of  the 
cave,  and  walked  on  with  the  bridle  over  his 
arm,  between  the  old  trees  and  the  high  clifly 
bank.  The  man  Williams  accompanied  him, 
giving  Bill  Maltby  a  sign  to  stay  behind,  and 
when  they  had  got  a  sufficient  distance  to  be 
out  of  earshot,  he  said  in  a  civil  and  kindly  tone, 
"•Well,  Mr.  Latimer,  when  you  have  settled 
your  business,  and  like  to  go  on  with  that  little 
affair  of  pretty  Lucy  Edmonds,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  come  and  let  me  know.  I  did  not 
•peak  of  it  before  Bill  Maltby  there,  for  there's 
no  use  in  telling  him  anything  about  it  till  the 
time  comes,  even  if  we  do  then ;  but  you  see, 
as  it's  very  likely  that  I  sha'nt  be  just  where  I 
mm  now  when  yoa  oome  back,  you  must  ask  Bill 


where  I  am,  for  he'll  know.    I'll  help  you  as  far 
as  I  can,  you  may  be  sure." 

Thus  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  with- 
out any  consideration  of  all  with  which  that 
hand  might  be  stained — and  probably  the  spots 
upon  it  were  not  few— Alfred  Latimer  took  it, 
and  wiih  that  grasp  received  the  contagion  of  t 
foul  mental  disease  mortal  to  the  better  life  of 
the  heart.  He  then  rode  on  upbn  his  way,  and 
Jack  Williams  returned  to  his  companion  in  the 
cave,  whose  first  question  was,  *'What  have 
you  (lone  the  young  cove  out  of.  Jack  1" 

*'  I've  done  him  out  of  nothing,"  answered  the 
other,  in  a  grave  tone,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  though  carried  as  it  were  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  along  an  evil  course  to  one  bad 
act  after  another,  yet  feel  throughout  the  whole 
the  gloom  and  sadness  of  crime  upon  them,  who 
have  not  that  levity  of  spirit  which  gives  a  tem- 
porary sunshine  to  some  of  the  wicked,  but 
who,  with  a  cold  and  stern  determination,  fol- 
low the  way  they  have  laid  out  for  themselves 
with  tho  shadow  of  their  fate  always  upon 
them.  "  I  have  done  him  out  of  nothing,  Bill," 
he  said,  "first,  because  I  did  not  want;  and 
next  because  he  has  devilish  little  to  be  done 
out  of" 

"  Why  didn't  you  want !"  asked  Bill  Maltby; 
"  he  had  money  enough  last  night,  and  it's  no 
bad  joke  to  clean  out  such  a  guU  as  that." 

''  He's  not  so  much  a  gull  as  you  think,"  an- 
swered Williams.  "  He  wants  a  little  experi- 
ence or  so,  but  that  will  come ;  and  there's  a 
good  deal  of  determined  devil  in  him,  I  can  tell 
you,  as  you'll  find  out  one  day.  Then  as  to 
money,  be  said  he  had  got  very  little,  and  you 
can't  tell  how  he  may  have  spent  it,  since  yoa 
saw  him  last  night.  But  if  he  had  had  the 
Mint  in  his  breeches  pocket,  I  wouldn't  have 
put  my  hand  in — ^first,  because  he*s  always  beea 
civil  and  kind  to  me ;  and  next  because  he's  one 
of  us  in  some  sort  already,  and  will  be  more  so 
before  long." 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  you  think,"  said  Bill  Maltby ; 
('but  you'll  find  yourself  twisted  there.  His 
mother  will  give  him  money  enough  when  she 
finds  he's  resolute  with  her,  and  then  he'll  see 
us  all  at  the  devil ;  so  you  had  better  make  haj 
whUe  the  sun  shines,  Jack.  I  will,  for  one,  and 
get  out  of  him  all  that  I  can." 

Williams  looked  at  him  with  a  grim  smile. 
"  You  are  mistaken,  Bill,"  he  said  ;  "  there  are 
some  roads  on  which  if  you  take  hut  two  or 
three  steps,  you  never  can  go  back  again,  do 
what  you  will,  and  ours  is  one.  This  lad  has 
already  got  his  feet  upon  it,  and  he  has  got 
something  now  in  hand  that  will  carry  him  on 
further  than  he  thinks ;  so  there's  no  going 
back  for  him.  But  let  us  talk  about  this  other 
job.  When  did  you  say  the  fellow  would  pass 
by!" 

"  Why,  I  told  him  to  meet  me  over  at  Stur- 
ton  at  three,"  answered  his  companion,  '•  and 
that  I  would  get  him  a  good  sale  for  his  stuflT; 
so  hell  pass  here  about  two,  or  a  little  after. 
Now  you  see,  Jack,  we  must  settle  what's  to 
be  done,  for  I  suppose  you  won't  like  to  finish 
him  exactly  1" 

"  No,"  said  Williams,  thoughtfully ;  "no,  not 
unless  he  shows  fight.  Then,  when  one's  blood 
is  up,  no  one  can  tell  what  may  happea.  B^ax 
what  of  that  \    I  dou'l «««  ^\i^X  ^\^^\^\n.^  >X!l^>- 
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makes.  The  law  says  it's  all  the  same  whether 
you  relieve  a  fellow  of  the  superfluous  and  let 
him  go,  or  cut  his  pipe  and  stop  his  whistling. 
ODe*s  hanged  for  it  all  the  same  if  one's  found 
out." 

"  Ay,  but  ril  tell  you  what  difference  it  makes 
in  this  matter,"  said  Bill  Maliby.  *'  You  see  if 
you  intended  to  do  the  thing  out  and  out,  Pd 
better  stay  with  you  and  lend  a  hand ;  but  if 
you  only  mean  to  cut  the  canister,  I  had  better 
go  on  to  Sturton,  and  speak  to  the  fellows  there 
about  taking  some  of  his  stuff.  Then  I  can 
meet  him,  and  be  quite  civil  to  him  and  sorry 
for'what  has  happened." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bill,  take  care  of  yourself,"  replied 
Jack  Williams.  "There,  don't  look  cross  at 
me ;  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  There  is  no 
use  of  putting  two  heads  into  a  noose  when  one 
will  do.  What  has  he  got  about  him  t  can  you 
telll" 

**A  cool  hundred,  I  should  think,"  replied 
Billy  Maltby.  "  I  saw  him  Hash  a  five-pound 
note  of  the  Huntingdon  bank ;  so  I  just  gave  him 
•  hint  as  a  friend  that  he  had  better  get  them 
changed,  for  that  there  was  a  talk  of  that  money 
shop  going.  I  thought  flimsies  wouldn't  suit 
our  purpose  so  well  as  the  heavy,  and,  besides, 
I  wanted  to  know  how  much  he  had  got,  and 
fancied  such  a  hint  might  make  him  speak.  It 
didn't  though ;  but  afterwards  he  said  he  had 
sold  for  a  hundred  at  Huntingdon  and  Kimbol- 
ton  three  or  four  days  ago,  and  then  he  had 
heard  nothing  against  the  bank.  He  thanked 
me,  however,  for  my  advice,  and  said  he  would 
get  all  he  had  changed  before  he  went  further." 

"  He  seems  to  be  no  fool,  then,"  said  Wil- 
liams, in  a  thoughtful  tone. 

"Yes,  he  is,  and  no,  he  is  not,'*  answered 
Billy  Maliby.  "  He  seems  quite  a  ninny  in 
some  i\\'ing»f  and  shrewd  enough  in  others." 

"  A  sort  of  man  to  remember  the  cut  of  one's 
jib  well,  eh  ?"  asked  Jack  Williams,  "  and  to 
Bwear  to  it  stoutly  afterwards,  I  dare  say." 

Maltby  nodded  his  head,  and  his  companion 
mused  for  several  minutes  without  making  any 
further  observation.  His  next  words,  however, 
showed  upon  what  his  thoughts  had  turned,  for 
at  length  he  said,  abruptly,  **  no !  I  won't  do 
for  him ;  it's  not  come  to  that  yet,  Bill ;  but  I'll 
take  care  he  shan't  see  me.  You  go  on  to 
Sturton,  and  have  all  ready  there,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  You  are  quite  sure  of  the  way  he 
will  cornel" 

"  Quite,  unless  the  devil  puts  his  foot  in  it," 
answered  Bill  Maltby ;  "  for  I  told  him  of  the 
red  post/  and  of  the  three  roads,  and  that  if  ho 
went  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  he  would 
lose  himself  to  a  certainty.  So  he  said  he 
would  take  care — that  he  was  fond  of  a  coun- 
try walk  above  all  things,  but  did  not  want  to 
be  one  of  the  babes  in  the  wood." 

The  scoundrel  lauc^hed  gaily  at  his  own  con- 
ceit ;  and  Jack  Williams  smiled  as  far  as  he 
was  capable  of  smiling.  Some  further  conver- 
sation then  took  place,  and  at  length  the  young- 
er man  took  his  departure  for  the  little  town, 
humming  a  slang  song  as  he  went  as  careless- 
ly as  if  the  dark  weight  of  sin  and  crime  rested 
not  on  his  heart — no  thought  of  punishment  here 
or  hereafter  troubled  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

His  companion  displayed  a  different  aspect ; 
for,  going  a  little  further  into  the  cave,  he  seat- 


ed himself,  with  his  long  sinewy  arms  crossed 
upon  his  broad  chest,  and  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  brow  gathered  into  a 
frown,  remained  in  dark  and  seemingly  gloomy 
thought  for  the  next  half  hour.  What  was  it 
that  troubled  him  1  Was  it  remorse,  or  appre- 
hension! Did  conscience  speak?  Was  her 
voice  at  length  heard,  or  did  he  look  forward 
to  the  dark  result,  even  in  this  world,  of  the 
deeds  in  which  he  was  engaged  1  Did  he  cal- 
culate nicely  the  chances  of  the  losing  game  he 
was  playing  *?  Did  he  think  how  seldom  any 
evil  act  remains  unpunished — how  rarely  one 
foul  deed  does  not  lead  to  deeds  still  fouler — 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  man  to  say  "  This 
shall  be  the  last !"  No.  If  remorse  was  felt, 
k  was  but  as  a  shadow— impalpable,  assuming 
no  definite  form — vague,  vast,  and  gloomy,  but 
undefined.  He  knew  not  well  why,  he  cared 
not  to  inquire,  but  the  sun  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  for  him,  and  all  was  gray.  He  remembered 
how,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  had  sported 
in  the  neighboring  flelds  and  woods,  all  nature 
had  had  charms  for  him,  and  ^every  object  a 
delight.  The  singing  of  the  birds  bad  been 
sweet  music,  the  breath  of  the  fresh  air  the 
finest  of  perfumes,  a  new  flower  or  a  piece  of 
painted  glass  a  treasure,  and  everything  to  a 
healthy  frame  and  an  uncorrupted  mind  had 
been  full  of  beauty  and  enjoyment.  But  the 
light  had  passed  away,  the  bird-song  jarred 
upon  his  ear,  the  air  seemed  sultry  as  it  came 
near  him,  the  flowers  were  trampled  unheeded 
under  foot.  In  the  flcrce  burst  of  animal  pas- 
sion, in  the  keen  excitement  of  strife,  of  revelry* 
or  of  play,  were  to  be  found  the  feverish  pleas- 
ures which  formed  all  that  was  left  to  him.  He 
knew  not  how  it  was  or  why,  but  he  felt  that  it 
was  so,  and  he  felt  it  with  regret ;  for  memory 
told  him,  and  told  him  true,  that  in  the  past  he 
had  left  behind  jewels  that  the  present  had  no- 
thing to  equal,  and  which  the  future  could  never 
restore — the  jewels  of  the  heart. 

He  pondered  not  much  upon  such  things  it  is 
true,  he  did  not  wish  to  think  of  them,  but  still 
that  cloud  hung  above  him,  shadowing  all  his 
thoughts.  He  turned  his  mind  to  the  adventure 
before  him  ;  he  laid  out  his  plan  ;  he  determin- 
ed on  his  conduct — not  with  any  consecutive 
train  of  ideas,  for  his  mind  wandered  to  a  thou> 
sand  other  considerations— ;hut,  pursuing  a  de- 
vious and  uncertain  course,*still  returned  to  the 
object  in  view,  and  then  darted  off  to  something 
new  again.  Yet  over  the  whole  was  the  cloud 
and  the  shadow,  and  all  was  gloomy  and  stern. 

At  length,  rising  quietly,  he  said,  "  It  is  time 
to  be  jogging,  the  fellow  can*l  be  long  first — I 
may  as  well  have  a  pistol  in  ease  of  need.  I 
will  take  all  the  things  with  me,  and  go  round 
by  the  back  of  the  park,  so  as  to  come  into  Mal- 
lington  the  other  way ;"  and  going  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  cave  he  put  a  brace  of  pistols  into 
his  pocket,  a  powder  flask,  a  small  bar  of  iron 
like  a  marline  spike,  and  wrapped  up  a  pair  of 
thick  boots  in  a  bundle  with  some  clothes,  and 
then  taking  a  heavy  stick  formed  of  a  sapling  oak» 
with  the  rounded  root  at  the  end,  he  thrust  it 
through  the  tic  of  the  handkerchief,  which  con- 
tained his  goods  and  chattels,  laid  it  on  his 
shoulder,  and  walked  out  of  the  cave. 

With  a  slow  step,  and  looking  round  him  on 
every  side— for  those  even  habituated  to  tha 
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commission  of  crime  can  never  free  themselves 
altogether  from  the  consciousneBS  of  heing 
watched — watched  by  the  Almighty  eye,  if  not 
by  that  of  man — be  advanced,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  trees,  till  he  reached  the  side  of  a 
small  path,  which  ran  from  Mallington  to  Stur- 
ton.  There  was  a  horse-road  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wood,  and  a  cart-road  by  the  bank  of  the 
riyer,  but  this  was  one  of  those  shortcuts  worn 
by  the  habitual  feet  which  had  passed  from  time 
immemorial — every  day  some  one,  but  rarely 
more  than  one  or  two,  so  that  the  grass  had 
time  to  grow  and  flourish  ;  and  very  oRen,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring  time,  the  brambles  would 
shoot  across  and  strive  to  interrupt  the  way,  as 
if  to  reclaim  it  to  wild  nature.  There  the  man 
looked  round  him  again  on  every  side,  and  ex- 
amined every  corner  of  the  brushwood  and 
every  tree.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  seek- 
ing for  a  hiding  place,  but  it  was  with  difHculty 
he  found  one  which  suited  his  purpose.  At 
length,  however,  he  pitched  upon  a  spot  where, 
anderneath  a  tall  tree,  had  grown  up  some  high 
bushes,  flanking  the  path.  Behind  them  was  a 
nook,  which  concealed  him  from  any  one  com- 
ing from  Mallington,  while  to  the  right  it  was 
free  from  all  obstacles  which  might  have  impe- 
ded the  use  of  his  arm,  except  a  smaH  branch 
shooting  out  from  one  of  the  hawthorns,  which 
he  cut  away  with  his  knife.  He  then  threw 
the  bough  into  the  wood  behind  him,  and  took 
np  his  position,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  his 
head  leaning  easily  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tall  tree.  To  have  seen  him,  any  one  might 
have  supposed  that  there  was  a  heart  at  ease — 
a  mind  unconscious  of  any  burden,  so  quiet  and 
anconcorned  was  the  attitude  into  which  his 
limbs  had  fallen.  But  was  it  so,  indeed  ?  Ob, 
no !  Even  when  conscience  is  altogether  si- 
lent, evil  carries  its  own  punishment  about 
with  it.  The  doubt— the  apprehension— the 
agitation  of  thought  that  precedes  the  act — the 
burning  excitement  when  it  is  committed — the 
paUid  satiety  of  the  intervals — the  parched 
aridity  of  the  heart  till  a  new  crime  supplies  a 
fresh  draught  of  the  same  fiery  stream  which 
but  regenerates  the  thirst  it  is  intended  lo  as- 
suage— all,  all  arc  the  slow  commencement  of 
that  hell  to  which  the  wicked  go  down  more 
slowly  though  more  surely  than  they  think.  He 
lay  and  listened  for  the  coming  footfalls,  and 
moodily — more  moodily  than  before — he  pon- 
dered over  the  past  and  the  present.  Yet  he 
thought  not  to  forbear.  Why  should  he  forbear! 
he  asked  himself.  His  lot  was  drawn,  his  fate 
sealed,  his  road  chosen.  There  was  no  return- 
ing ;  and  in  the  course  he  was  upon,  it  was  but 
weakness  or  cowardice  lo  draw  back  from  any 
action  he  had  determined  upon.  Such  was  his 
gloomy  philosophy,  and  he  was  not  one  to  vacil- 
late. Nevertheless,  when  a  thrush  sitting  on 
the  tree  above  his  head  began  to  pour  forth  its 
afternoon  song,  there  was  some.thing  in  the 
sound  that  seemed  to  touch  him.  It  was  liko 
the  voice  of  an  angel  calling  to  him  in  pity  to  for- 
bear ;  and  whatever  were  his  thoughts,  he  mur- 
mured •*!  will  not  hit  him  hard." 

The  bird  continued  to  sing  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  as  if  to  divert  his  mind  from  its  ap- 
peal, he  looked  around,  while  the  fresh  air 
breathed  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  light  and 
•hade  of  the  green  leaves  danced  before  his 


eyes.  "  This  is  a  pleasant  place,*'  he  thought ; 
"  one  could  lie  here  all  day."  The  very  idea 
was  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  thing,  like  a 
fountain  to  the  wanderer  in  the  desert ;  but  he 
would  not  rest  upon  it  either ;  and  he  carelessly 
plucked  a  flower  that  grew  near,  looking  into 
the  blue  petals,  and  gazing,  though  withoot 
thought  of  its  wonders,  upon  the  marvellous 
economy  within.  "  How  beautiful  these  wild 
flowers  are,"  he  said  to  himself  again.  "  My 
poor  sister  Mary,  that  used  to  love  them  so, 
was  like  one  of  them — poor  thing ! — Pooh !  I  am 
a  fool,'*  and  ho  cast  the  flower  away. 

Heaven  only  knows  had  he  gone  on  and  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  which  strove  to  make  itself 
heard,  what  might  have  been  the  result.  But 
the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed  by ;  he  had  turn- 
ed three  times  from  the  appeal  that  might  have 
saved  him ;  and  almost  as  the  flower  fell  from 
his  hand,  the  bird  ceased  its  song,  and  took 
wing  from  the  branch  above.  There  was  a 
foot-step  coming  near ;  and  rising  up  he  looked 
through  the  branches  upon  the  path.  There 
was  a  gaily  dressed  man— he  whom  we  have 
described  as  coming  upon  Morton  and  Louisa 
Charlton  as  they  sat  by  .the  stream — walking 
slowly  forward  with  a  sauntering  and  self-con- 
ceited air,  looking  now  and  then  at  the  wood 
scenery  around,  and  now  and  then  turning  his 
eyes  to  a  memorandum  book,  which  he  held  hi 
one  hand,  while  with  a  pencil  in  the  other,  he 
wrote  something  on  the  page.  On  he  came 
step  by  step  ;  twice  he  paused  and  wrote ;  and 
then  he  advanced  again,  all  unconscious  of 
the  danger  near. 

Williams  grasped  the  thick  stick  he  had 
brought  with  him,  the  bundle  had  been  cast 
down  long  before.  He  set  his  teeth,  compress- 
ed his  lips,  and  hardly  breathed.  His  heart 
beat,  though  he  would  have  stilled  its  beatings ; 
his  temples  throbbed,  though  in  moments  of 
greater  danger  his  bosom  had  been  calm,  his 
brain  cool.  It  was  not  fear,  it  was  not  doubt 
that  was  upon  him — it  was  the  troubled  expee- 
tation  of  crime. 

Two  or  three  more  steps,  and  the  wayfarer 
was  close  to  him ;  he  passed  the  tall  tree  and 
the  low  bushes,  and  then  a  thundering  blow 
upon  the  head  dashed  down  his  hat  upon  his 
brow,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground.  The  blud- 
geon was  raised  again  to  strike  him  as  he  lay, 
but  he  was  silent  and  motionless — so  still  that 
bis  very  tranquillity  seemed  to  plead  for  mercy- 

"  I  hit  him  harder  than  I  intended,"  said  his 
assailant,  running  round  the  bushes^  and  gazing 
upon  him  without  venturing  to  move  his  victim. 
Then,  bending  down  his  head,  he  listened. 
'*  He  breathes  !  he  is  but  stunned,"  and  quickly 
putting  his  hands  into  the  traveler's  pockets,  he 
drew  out  a  heavy  purse  crammed  well  nigh  full 
of  gold ;  there  was  a  pocket-book  also,  with 
some  bank  notes  in  it,  but  that  he  threw  down 
again,  and,  satisfied  with  his  first  prize,  gazed 
round  him  for  a  moment.  All  was  still ;  and 
he  heard  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper.  Then 
darting  back  behind  the  bushes,  he  snatched  up 
his  bundle ;  but  before  he  went,  returned  to 
take  another  look  at  what  he  had  done.  He 
bent  down  his  head  again ;  but  now  bo  could 
hear  no  breath ;  and  with  a  quick  step  ho  hur- 
ried away  up  the  path  for  about  a  couple  of  hua* 
dred  yards,  then  turned  \ii\^  xV^  >M^)KA^:^i^\ 
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and  pursuing  a  circuitoua  course  came  out  upon 
the  common  at  the  back  of  Mallington  Park, 
aome  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  bis  crime, 
and  quite  on  the  other  side.  At  this  time,  indeed, 
it  appeared  as  if  lie  were  rather  going  to,  than 
coining  from  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been 
committed ;  but  there  was  close  by  a  small 
country  road  leading  down,  under  the  park  wall, 
to  Mallington,  and  scarcely  had  his  feet  entered 
upon  it  when  he  beheld  two  laboring  men  walk- 
ing on  before  him. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  quit  it  a()^ain,  but  a 
aecond  thought  made  him  quicken  his  pace  and 
come  up  with  them.  He  knew  neither,  but  one 
gave  him  good  day  as  he  went,  and  entering 
into  ffconversation  he  proceeded  in  their  com- 
pany till  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  river. 
There  the  course  of  his  two  companions  led 
them  to  the  right,  while  his  went  to  the  left,  fur 
he  bad  already  told  them  that  he  was  going  to 
Mallington,  and  leaving  them  ho  walked  stoutly 
on  till  they  were  out  of  sight ;  then  seating 
himself  by  the  bank,  he  took  off  his  shoes  and 
atockings  and  washed  his  feet  in  the  river, 
looked  round  to  ensure  that  he  was  not  ob- 
aerved,  and  taking  t6e  thick  boots  out  of  his 
bundle  put  a  stone  in  each  of  the  light  sailor's 
pumps,  and  cast  them  into  the  water;  then 
once  more  shouldering  his  stick  he  walked  on 
till  he  reached  the  little  town. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

We  must  now  return  for  awhile,  dear  reader, 
to  notice  what  took  place  in  the  wood  where 
Williams  had  left  his  victim,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  man  lay,  apparently  quite  still,  where  he 
had  fallen,  with  his  head  partly  turned  on  one 
aid^  and  his  hat  beaten  down  till  it  reached  his 
e  dOrows.  The  back  of  the  hat,  indeed,  was 
quite  knocked  in,  for  there  the  blow  had  fallen, 
and  it  was  given  with  tremendous  force.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  too,  when  his  assailant 
walked  away,  and  his  hand  remained  extended, 
with  the  little  memorandum-book  fallen  from  it 
on  the  grass.  But  as  soon  as  the  retreating 
ibotateps  became  somewhat  faint,  the  eyelids 
were  slightly  raised,  then  fully  lifted,  and  he 
gased  down  the  path  which  the  robber  had  taken. 
Williams  was  still  in  sight,  but  was  lost  the 
moment  after  behind  the  trees ;  and  the  traveler 
lifted  his  head  a  little  and  listened.  Then  rais- 
ing himself  slowly  on  his  arm,  he  sat  up,  and 
pat  his  hand  to  his  brow,  pushing  ofi*  his  hat. 
A  stream  of  blood  from  the  back  of  his  head, 
where  one  of  the  knotted  points  of  the  stick  had 
out  the  skin,  followed  and  trickled  down  his 
necki  while  his  eyes  rolled  somewhat  dizzily, 
and  he  leaned  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  as  if  to 
give  time  for  his  shaken  brain  to  grow  steady 
again.  He  uttered  not  a  word,  however,  for 
aeveral  minutes,  but  once  or  twice  put  his  left 
hand  up  td  the  spot  where  he  had  received  the 
blow,  and  seemed  to  feel  if  there  were  any 
aerious  injury  done  to  the  skull.  He  then  rose, 
first  getting  on  bis  knees ;  but  he  soon  sat  down 
•gain,  with  a  faint  look;  and,  after  a  little, 
crawling  to  the  spot  where  hit  pocket-book  lay, 
be  took  it  up,  and  looked  OTt»r  the  contents. 
Hone  of  the  notes  had  been  taken,  and  he 


murmured,  "  Thank  God,  it  is  no Vorse !  H9 
has  got  all  the  guineas,  though — the  villain  ! — 
but  I  must  get  back  home  some  how,  and  have 
my  head  looked  to.  It's  a  bad  knock,  but  I 
think  the  skull  is  safe.  I  wish  I  could  have  got 
a  good  look  at  him.  It  was  not  that  young 
fellow,  Maltby,  as  he  called  himself— that*s  clear 
enough,  though  I  fancied  so  at  first.  I  won- 
der if  I  can  walk  now ;"  and,  rising  once  more, 
he  kept  his  feet  better,  and  looked  about  him. 

Gradually  as  he  recovered  from  the  first  ef- 
fects of  the  blow,  and  his  ideas  became  more 
clear  and  collected,  he  began  to  feel  a  stronger 
desire  to  punish  his  assailant,  and  to  think  of 
the  means  of  doing  so.  Though  a  fop  of  the 
Jower  school,  and  as  vain  as  a  nightingale — 
the  reader  will  perhaps  demand  apology  for 
this  insult  to  its  favorite  bird ;  but  let  any  one 
in  countries  where  nightingales  are  plenty,  sit, 
or  stand  if  he  likes  it  better,  and  watch  one 
singing  on  a  bough,  and  he  will  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  accusation  —  though  as  vain 
as  a  nightingale,  tlien,  Mr.  Tobias  Gibbs  was 
by  no  means  a  coward ;  and  if  WilHams  had 
met  him  face  to  face,  although  the  latter  was 
by  far  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  a  severe 
contest  would  certainly  have  taken  place  ^  ere 
Mr.  Gibbs  parted  with  the  money  of  his  ^Em- 
ployers ;  for  that  respectable  gentleman  was 
the  country  traveler  for  a  large  and  wealthy 
wholesale  perfumery  house  in  London.  Nev- 
ertheless as  he  knew  not  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  nor  how  many  confederates  might  k>e 
near,  he  hesitated  a  little  as  to  his  proceeJ^ings, 
and  was  standing  deliberating  upon  the  next 
step,  when  an  approaching  footfall,  and  the 
sound  of  a  light  air  of  the  day  whistled  clear 
and  merrily  as  if  proceeding  from  the  lips  of 
some  easy-hearted  peasant,  made  him  turn 
round  and  look  the  other  way.  A  moment  after 
a  man,  whom  he  had  seen  the  evening  before  at 
Mallington  selling  some  fruit  to  Mrs.  Pluckrose 
at  the  inn,  appeared  through  the  trees,  walking 
quietly  homeward.  He  had  an  honest  face — 
that  incomparable  gift  of  nature — but  not  being 
of  the  most  observant  character  in  the  world, 
and  being  engaged  with  the  thoughts  of  carrota, 
turnips,  greengages,  et  cetera^  which  to  him 
were  as  important  as  the  budget  at  the  Treasu- 
ry, he  was  passing  by  Mr.  Gibbs  with  no  other 
remark  than  "  Good  afternoon,  sir,"  not  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  that  gentleman's  broken 
head,  crushed  hat,  or  fallen  memorandum-book. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
traveler,  considering  his  countenance  and  feel- 
ing himself  re-assured  by  his  aspect  —  "I  wish 
yuu  would  help  me  a  little,  or,  at  least,  let  me 
walk  home  to  Mallington  with  you,  for  I  have 
been  knocked  down." 

*'  Lauk  a  mercy,  sir,  so  you  have  I"  cried  the 
man,  looking  at  his  head,  ''  and  you  are  all  a- 
blceding.  Why,  who  the  deuce  did  you  find  to 
quarrel  with  in  Wenlock  Wood  1" 

"  Nobody  !"  replied  Mr.  Tobias  Gibbs,  "  nor 
did  any  one  quarrel  with  me." 

"  They  must  ha'  been  poachers,  then,"  said 
the  peasant,  interrupting  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Gibbs  did  not  see  the  premises  from 
which  this  corollary  could  be  deduced  ;  but  as 
he  knew  it  to  be  false,  he  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
fute it  logically,  and  contented  himself  with 
replying,  '<  Worse,  my  good  friend  —  a  great 
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deal  worse — ^for  be  has  first  broken  my  head, 
and  then  taken  ray  purse." 

**  Whew  !"  whistled  the  countryman,  looking 
around ;  "  how  many  of  them  were  there  1" 

**  Only  one  that  I  saw,*'  answered  the  trarel- 
er,  and  he  went  on  to  relate  how  he  had  been 
walking  along,  when  he  received  a  blow  upon 
the  bead  from  behind  ;  how  he  had  fallen,  sick 
and  half-stunned,  but  bad  clearly  felt  his  pockets 
rifled,  and  had  reyived  enough  to  know  that  the 
man  went  into  the  bashes  again,  came  back  and 
looked  at  him,  and  then  walked  away." 

"What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  heV  asked  his 
new  friend.  **  I  know  most  all  the  people  about 
these  parts." 

"I  can  hardly  tell,"  ans¥^red  Mr.  Gibbs,  " for 
I  only  got  sight  of  him  just  as  he  was  going 
through  the  trees  yonder,  and  then  only  saw 
bis  head  and  shoulders.  He  seemed  a  tall,  stout 
man,  though ;  but  he  was  gone  in  a  minute." 

"  Well,  the  best  thing  for  you,  roaster,"  said 
the  peasant,  '*  is  to  take  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
toddle  back  to  Mallington,  to  have  your  head 
looked  to.    It*s  a  bad  knock  as  ever  I  see." 

"Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  answered  Mr.  Tobias 
Gibbs.  "  A  few  dressings  of  Grimsdilch's  fam- 
ous vulnerary  salve  will  set  that  to  rights  in 
two  days,  and  then  by  rubbing  in  the  genuine 
Balm  of  Trinidad  for  three  or  four  nights,  the 
hair  will  be  restored  by  magic.  But  the  matter 
now  is  to  find  out  some  traces  of  the  man  that 
did  it.  He  may  have  dropped  something — for- 
gotten something — for  such  fellows  are  always 
in  a  twitter,  they  say — and  at  all  events  we  shall 
find  his  footmarks  somewhere." 

"That's  true  upon  my  say  so,"  answered 
the  countrynpin,  "  and  if  you  go  afore  Dr.  Wes- 
tern, he'll  ask  you  all  manner  of  questions. — Ay, 
the  fellow  must  have  lodged  in  there  till  you 
came  up,"  \^e  continued,  pointing  to  the  bushes 
where  Williams  had  concealed  himself  "  Don't 
you  see,  he's  cut  a  stick  out  of  that  thorn  ? 
That's  what  broke  your  head,  depend  on't." 

But  on  entering  the  sort  of  den  afforded  by 
the  trees  they  found  the  branch  which  had  been 
<letached  by  the  robber  to  give  room  for  his  arm 
to  strike.  The  ground  on  which  he  had  been 
reclining  still  bore  the  impress  of  his  person ; 
but  no  other  trace  was  to  be  found  there ;  for 
the  weather  had  been  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
grass  was  short,  showing  no  mark  of  the  foot 
that  trod^it.  On  coming  out  again,  however, 
close  to  where  the  "traveler  had  fallen,  was  a 
footmark  in  the  sandy  part  of  the  path,  showing 
the  print  of  a  light  and  neatly-formed  shoe, 
without  a  heel,  while  Mr.  Gibbs's  boot  had  left 
another  impression  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  first.  They  looked  around  in  vain  for 
other  marks,  till  following  the  path  a  little 
farther  they  found  in  the  sand  at  the  side  a 
fresh  print  turned  towards  the  spot  from  whence 
the  blow  had  been  aimed. 

"Ay,  he  came  this  way  across  from  those 
trees  and  the  bank,"  said  the  countryman.  "  I 
should  net  wonder  if  he  had  been  harbouring  all 
night  in  Gammer  Mudge*s  hole." 

"  What's  that  1"  asked  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  surprise. 

"  Why  a  great  hole  of  a  place  in  the  bank," 
«atd  his  companion ;  "  a  sort  of  cave  like,  where 
they  say  one  Gammer  Mudge,  a  witch  of  those 
times,  lived  till  she  was  ninety-nine  year  old ; 
and  then  the  deiil  came  to  fetch  her." 


"  It  was  high  time !"  replied  the  traveler. 
"  But  there  is  another  mark." 

"  Ay,  and  here's  a  horse's  feet,  too,"  said  tha 
countryman.  "  There  has  been  more  of  them 
than  one.  Stay  a  bit,  I'll  cut  two  good  stout 
sticks ;"  and,  fixing  upon  some  sapling  oaks, 
he  furnished  himself  and  his  companion  with 
the  only  weapons  that  could  be  provided. 

They  then  traced  the  steps  both  of  a  man  and 
horse  back  through  the  trees  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  which  they  approached  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. The  aspect  of  the  plaoe  did  not  at  all 
prepossess  Mr.  Gibbs  with  any  favorable  idea 
of  its  tenants ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
either  he  or  his  companion  liked  to  venture  in ; 
for  there  was  a  projection  on  one  side,  which 
might  well  have  sheltered  behind  it  one  or  two 
men,  and  beyond  yawned  the  dark  chasm,  the 
depth  of  which  neither  of  them  knew.  At  length, 
however,  they  mustered  resolution  sufficient  to 
advance  a  few  steps  into  the  cave ;  but  their 
search  proved  no  further  availing  than  by  dis- 
covering the  charred  wood  and  ashes  of  an  ex- 
tinguished fire,  by  the  side  of  which  were  lying 
the  bones  of  a  fowl  of  some  kind  and  a  broken 
porter  bottle. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  peasant  when  he  saw  these 
vestiges  of  a  feast ;  "  they  are  some  of  those 
damned  gipsies — thats  clear  enough." 

Mr.  Gibbs  coincided  in  this  view,  for  the  poor 
gipsies  are  sure,  in  all  country  neighborhoods,  to 
come  in  for  their  share  of  suspicion  ;  and  a  name 
has  hanged  many  a  poor  dog  that  was  as  inno- 
cent as  ever  lived.  "  I  dare  say  the  fellow  was 
a  gipsXi"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  for  he  had  black  hair, 
that  I  saw." 

"Ay,  and  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  bis 
companion,  who  did  not  want  shrewdness,  '*  that 
he  must  have  known  you  or  some  one  was  a- 
coming.  for  he  had  been  lying  there  in  the  bush- 
es for  a  good  while— that's  clear  enough — and 
then,  what  could  he  cut  away  that  branch  for, 
unless  it  were  to  have  a  fair  whack  at  your 
head  1  If  he  had  made  a  stick  of  it,  that  would 
have  been  another  affair — but  you  see,  master, 
he  did  nothing  but  cut  it  off  out  of  the  way,  and 
throw  it  down." 

"That's  true!  that's  very  true!"  exclaimed 
the  traveler,  •*  1  did  not  think  of  that." 

"  Did  any  one  know  as  you  were  going  along 
here  1"  asked  the  countryman. 

"  Yes,  one  yoimg  gentleman  who  called  him- 
self Maltby/'  replied  Mr.  Gibbs. 

"  Ay  I  as  had  a  lad  as  any  in  the  place,"  an- 
swered the  countryman  ;  *'  I'll  tell  you  about 
him  as  we  go  along— but,  after  all,  it  could  not 
be  he  who  did  it  himself,  for  I  saw  him  an  hour 
or  more  ago  walking  about  in  Sturton,  and  seem- 
ing as  if  he  were  looking  for  some  one." 

"  I  promised  to  meet  him  there  at  three,"  said 
the  traveler.  "  No,  it  could  liot  be  he—that  is 
clear.    But  I  shan't  go  on  now,  however." 

"No,  I  wouldn't  advise  you,"  replied  the 
other.  "What  do  you  think  of  going  on  into 
the  cave  t" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Gibbs  quickly, 
"  we've  found  out  all  we  can,  I  think,  and  had 
better  get  back  to  Mallington.  So  this  Maltby 
is  a  bad  fellow  ?" 

"He  is  a  bad  'on,"  answered  the  countiy- 
man ;  and  they  turned  their  stepa  alo^  ^Sm^ 
path  homeward. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Thbrb  was  a  snug  little  tea  and  card  party 
at  Mallington,  one  of  those  parties  which  used 
constantly  to  take  place  amongst  small  commu- 
nities like  that  of  the  place  we  speak  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  where  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  society  produced  that  fusion  of 
:  ranks  and  classes  which  many  people  wish  to 
*  see  further  extended.  If  the  surgeon  and  the 
lawyer  liad  refused  to  meet  the  shopkeeper  and 
the  farmer,  they  would  have  lived  almost  alone ; 
they  could  not  have  enjoyed  their  rubber.  If 
the  shopkeeper  and  the  farmer  had  excluded  the 
lawyer's  clerk  or  the  surgeon's  assistant,  they 
could  have  made  up  but  one  card  table.  The 
necessities  of  the  case  spmetimes  carried  the 
ccDdescension  further,  and  when  the  Earl  of 
Mallington  was  down  at  the  hall,  the  fashiona- 
ble appearance  of  his  gentleman^  and  the  superior 
knowledge  of  great  life  displayed  by  that  person- 
age, as  well  as  certain  little  considerations  of 
his  influence  with  his  lord,  caused  him  occasion- 
ally to  receive  a  note  of  invitation,  which  he 
sometimes  treated  with  contempt,  sometimes 
condescended  to  accept,  as  the  maggot  moved. 
Then,  again,  the  great  expense  of  Mallington 
House,  and  the  power  of  Mrs.  Windsor  within 
its  walls,  rendered  her  favor  worth  courting  ; 
and  Mr.  13'rown  ventured  to  solicit  the  honor  of 
her  company  to  one  of  his  soirees.  The  Misses 
Martin  and  several  others  turned  up  their  noses 
at  the  housekeeper,  and  wondered  that  Mr.  Brown 
oonld  do  such  a  thing ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  Mr.  Brown's  shop  gained  by  the  proceeding, 
andMr.  Green  and  MissWhiteandMrs.Yellowly, 
together  with  Messieurs  and  Mesdames  East, 
West,  North,  and  South,  followed  his  example. 
It  might  be  a  curious  question  whether  this 
fusion  of  classes  produced  any  remarkable  im- 
provement, indeed,  in  the  Mallington  society. 
They  all  met,  and  they  all  played  at  cards,  and 
they  all  drank  tea  and  eat  cakes  and  bread  and 
batter,  it  is  true ;  but  they  all  tore  one  another 
to  pieces  with  their  tongues,  if  not  with  their 
teeth;  and,  as  in  most  other  societies,  the 
grand,  though  secret,  object  of  meeting  seemed 
to  be  for  every  pair  to  say  some  ill-natured  thing 
to  each  other  of  a  third,  whose  back  was  turned. 
Pernflage — the  gross  vulgarity  of  the  great  and 
smart — was,  indeed,  wanting ;  for  they  had  no 
idea  of  what  is  called  mincing  matters.  They 
did  not  covertly  laugh  at  their  neighbors,  and  in 
a  civil  tone  either  bring  out  any  little  fault,  or 
aay  cutting  things  with  the  sweetest  look  im- 
aginable :  no,  but  they  abused  each  other  to 
their  heart's  content ;  sometimes — nay,  gener- 
ally, in  secret ;  but  occasionally,  when  the  blood 
was  up,  and  the  tricks  and  honors  were  against 
them,  with  all  the  open  licence  of  the  card  table ; 
for  many  an  odd  trick  turns  up  there,  reader, 
besides  that  which  is  formed  of  four  pieces  of 
painted  pasteboard. 

It  is  true  that  their  abuse  was  not  always 
confined  to  each  other,  but  was  occasionally 
scattered  about  with  a  liberal  hand  upon  their 
superiors  in  station  or  wealth.  Thus,  when  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Charlton  was  mentioned,  though 
ahe  was  always  called  a  dear  sweet  creature, 
quite  a  lady,  and  a  creat  number  <tf  many  other 
pleasant  names  in  the  preaence  and  within  the 
Gogoizance  of  Mrs.  Windaor,  cae  whispered  to 


another  that  she  was  going  on  at  a  fine  rate, 
that  she  would  soon  get  through  all  she  had, 
and  more,  too ;  that  she  was  dreadfully  in  debt, 
and  that  she  would  not  easily  get  another  old 
gentleman  to  marry  her  and  pay  her  bills  for 
her.  During  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Mallington 
he  had  come  in  for  his  share,  but  it  was  in  a 
different  way,  for  his  position  and  his  habits  re- 
moved him  so  far  from  the  good  people  of  the 
town  (on  whose  existence  and  sentiments  he 
never  bestowed  a  thought)  that  they  regarded 
him  with  a  kind  of  awe.  People  will  finger  very 
awful  things,  however,  and  the  great  idol  of 
Juggernaut  itself  would  not  escape  scratching 
if  its  worshippers  could  get  at  it.  The  people 
of  Mallington,  thei^fore,  though  they  did  not 
venture  to  talk  about  any  debts  on  his  lordship's 
part,  for  he  had  none,  did  not  scruple  to  affirm 
sometimes  that  he  was  mad,  sometimes  that  he 
had  committed  some  terrible  crime  which  had 
driven  him  melancholy. 

The  person  of  all  the  neighborhood,  however  ^ 
who  was  most  curiously  treated  by  the  small 
tongues  of  the  place,  was  Dr.  Western.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  his  incumbency  he  had 
been  railed  at  in  the  bitterest  manner  :  he  waa 
a  purse-proud,  haughty  priest,  a  pharisee,  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing,  everything  that  is  bad ;  and 
the  dissenting  minister  of  Mallington — for  even 
poor  little  Mallington  had  its  siiarc  of  dissent 
— aided  not  a  little  to  cry  down  the  rector  ;  but 
a  strange  change  had  gradually  crept  over  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of*  the  place,  and  nobody 
now  said  a  word  against  Dr.  Western,  for,  in 
spite  of  human  nature,  and  the  assistance  given 
to  it  by  the  devil  in  resisting  all  good  influences, 
real  excellence  and  the  true  practi^  of  Christian 
virtues  will  have  their  effect.  Ur.  Western 
knew  his  flock  well,  was  quite  aware  of  their 
faults  and  their  failings,  laughed  at  their  follies 
when  they  were  small,  reproved  and  grieved  for 
them  when  they  were  great,  but  was  never 
harsh  in  his  condemnation,  or  bitter  in  his  satire. 
He  was  always  ready  to  aid,  to  direct,  to  re- 
claim, to  give  hope  and  consolation,  to  receiv9 
repentance,  and  to  encourage  a  return  to  right ; 
he  was  always  performing  himself  that  which 
he  preached  to  others,  and  his  private  fortune 
as  well  as  his  position  as  a  magistrate  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing  much  good,  as  well  as 
correcting  much  evil. 

It  may  be  asked  why  such  qualities  and  such 
circumstances  did  not  produce  an  earlier  cflfect, 
but  that  is  very  easily  explained.  Dr.  Western's 
predecessor  had  been  a  pluralist,  to  use  aa 
abominably  corrupt  term,  and  be  had  never  re- 
sided at  Mallington.  The  curate  wlioni  he  ap- 
pointed, with  a  very  small  salary,  was  a  man 
of  inferior  birth  ami  manners,  of  no  higher  ed- 
ucation than  was  sufficient  to  creep  iinpcrceiv- 
ed  into  a  black  gown,  no  rcsourcos  within  him- 
self, and  that  sort  of  gregarious  propensity  whinli 
leads  many  a  man  to  seek  society  very  unbefit- 
ting from  the  mere  want  of  any  other.  Ho  was 
one  at  all  the  card  parties  of  Mullington,  hand 
and  glove  with  every  one  in  the  place,  took  his 
tea  snugly  with  the  Miss  Martins,  and  was  even 
known  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  squeeze  a  lemon  at 
the  Bagpipes.  Such  things  did  really  take  place, 
dear  reader,  less  than  five-and-twenly  years  ago. 
Dr.  Western,  however,  had  different  habits,  and 
as  every  new  thing  is  judged  by  its  antecedents, 
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hJB  conduct  at  first  gave  anything  but  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  Mallington .  Nevertheless, 
in  course  of  time,  they  began  to  understand,  to 
appreciate,  to  respect,  to  reverence,  and  the 
worst  amongst  them  in  the  end  did  not  venture 
to  say  that  a  man  whose  whole  course  for  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  had  been  consistent  in 
every  good  and  wise  thought  was  aught  bat 
what  he  seemed. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  snug  little  tea  and  card  party 
at  Mallington,  and  the  conversation  of  the 
worthies  assembled  had  received  a  zest  and 
a  fillip  from  various  events  which  had  taken 
place  that  morning.  What  a  happy  and  fortu- 
nate thing  it  is  for  certain  classes  of  society 
that  there  are  vices  and  wickedness,  accidents, 
misfortunes,  and  sorrows,  in  this  good  world 
that  we  inhabit !  What  would  Mr.  Tomkins, 
and  Miss  Jenkins,  and  Mrs.  Watkins,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  people  do  if  it  were  not 
for  that  column  in  the  newspapers  which  used 
in  former  days  to  be  headed  "  Accidents  and 
Offences  V  Tiiey  would  be  obliged  to  remain 
absolutely  silent  for  one  half  of  their  lives ; 
their  very  thoughts,  too,  would  be  still ;  they 
would  have  nothing  to  talk  about  or  think 
about ;  they  would  lose  the  two  greatest  en- 
joyments of  human  life — commiseration  and 
horror ;  they  could  never  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  man  who  had  had  his  throat  cut 
on  the  common,  and  then  go  comfortably  to 
bed,  after  seeing  that  the  door  was  bolted; 

they  could  never  blush  at  Mrs.  B having 

run  away  with  Mr.  A ,  and  stroke  their 

chin  in  the  consciousness  of  not  having  eloped 
with  anybody.  So  it  is,  however,  that  about 
a  third  of  the  world — I  an|  very  moderate  in 
my  calculations— pasture  their  Vanity  and  their 
selfishness  in  the  wide  field  of  other  men's 
turpitude  or  misfortune.  What  a  day,  then, 
had  it  been  for  Mallington  which  presented 
them  with  the  three  startling  and  exciting  oc- 
currences of  Miss  Charlton  having  fallen  into 
the  river,  and  been  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Morton  ; 
of  Alfred  Latimer  having  been  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  bailiff,  having  knocked  him  down, 
and  galloped  away  ;  and,  more  than  all,  of  an 
assault  and  highway  robbery  having  been  com- 
mitted in  Wenlock  Wood,  with  the  deposition 
of  the  injured  man,  and  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  Dr.  Western.  If  they  had  im- 
ported a  pipe  of  port,  and  drank  it  all  that 
night — nay,  if  a  puncheon  of  neat  Cogniac  had 
given  spirit  to  the  conversation  of  the  card 
party,  they  could  not  have  been  more  excited 
or  more  gratified.  Miss  Mathilda  Afartin  was 
quite  in  a  twitter  of  delight,  and  Miss  Martin, 
senior  displayed  that  grave  and  sententious  air 
which  was  no  less  a  sign  of  her  internal  satis- 
faction. 

"Were  you  present,  Mr.  Wheeler  1"  asked 
Miss  Mathilda,  to  a  thin  vinegar-nosed  man,  op- 
posite to  her,  who  officiated  as  clerk  of  the  par- 
iah. '*  La,  how  I  should  like  to  have  been  there." 

'*Yes,  ma'am,  it  was  a  very  interesting 
scene,"  said  Mr.  Whaler,  in  a  solemn  nasal 
tone,  for  he  had  been  clerk  so  long  that  his 
whole  conversation  was  impregnated  with 
"  Amen.*'  **  A  very  interesting  scene  indeed ! 
Why,  we  hav*nt  had  a  murder  or  a  highway 
robbery  io  this  neighborhood  for  more  than 


thirty  years.    The  last  was  when  the  pedlar 
was  murdered." 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  long  time  ago ;  nobody  cares 
about  that  now,"  said  Miss  Martin ;  "  but  do 
tell  us  all  about  this  business,  Wheeler.  Was 
the  man  much  hurt  1" 

•'  1  can  tell  you  more  about  that  than  he  can, 
Miss  Martin,"  said  Mr.  Nethersole,  the  surgeon, 
turning  round  from  the  other  table,  "  for  I  dress- 
ed the  gentleman's  head.  It  was  a  bad  con- 
tused wound  on  tho  back  part  of  the  cranium, 
with  an  aperture  in  length  about  half  an  inch, 
through  which  the  skull  was  discernible.  There 
was  no  fracture,  however,  nor  any  depression 
of  the  bone,  and  though  some  concussion  of  the 
cerebellum — " 

•'  Why  bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Nethersole,"  said 
Mrs.  Gibbins.who  was  his  partner  at  cards.  •<  Why 
I  declare  you  have  trumped  my  ace — I  wish 
you  would  mind  what  you  are  about.  I  declare 
you  never  play  up  to  one,  whatever  one  leads." 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the 
surgeon.     '*  I  thought — " 

"  But  who  was  examined,  Mr.  Wheeler,"  said 
Miss  Mathilda,  while  Mr.  Nethersole  proceeded 
to  make  his  apology  in  due  form. 

"  Oh,  a  good  many  people,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  clerk.  "  First,  the  deponent  deposed  that 
having  made  an  appointment  with  young  Malt- 
by,  to  meet  him  at  Sturton — " 

"  Ay,  then  it  was  young  Maltby  that  did  it,** 
said  Miss  Martin ;  *' that's  clear  enough.  Don't 
we  all  know  young  Maltby  1" 

*<  No,  he  couldn't  have  done  it,"  said  Mr. 
Wheeler,  "for  it  was  proved  by  Garbet  that 
Maltby  was  in  Sturton  at  the  time  waiting  for 
this  very  Mr.  Gibbs.  The  man  who  was  most 
suspected  was  Jack  Williams.  I  dare  say  you 
recollect  Jack  Williams,  Miss  Martin  ?" 

"  To  be  sdre  I  do,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  the- 
nasty  vermin  owed  me  four-and-ninepence  for 
neck-handkerchiefs  when  he  went  away,  but  I 
would  have  given  double  the  money  to  see  him 
out  of  the  place,  so  as  he  never  came  back 
again — that  I  would." 

**  Well,  he  has  come  back  again,  sure  enough, 
now,"  answered  Mr.  Wheeler,  **  for  I  saw  him 
with  my  own  eyes  brought  up  before  Dr.  Wes  • 
tern  upon  suspicion  because  he  had  just  come 
into  the  town,  and  changed  a  five-pound  note.*^ 

"  Well,  but  they  let  him  off,  I  heard  say !'» 
exclaimed  an  old  lady,  with  a  voice  even  shril- 
ler than  Miss  Martin's.  "  I  do  think  that  was 
very  foolish  of  the  doctor,  anyhow.  He  might 
have  commanded  him  for  further  examinatioii, 
as  they  say  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  would 
have  kept  him  out  of  harm's  way.'' 

"The  doctor  knows  what  he's  about,  Mrs. 
Green — tho  doctor  knows  what  he's  about," 
said  Mr.  Wheeler,  with  additional  solemnity, 
for  the  derk^  always  looked  upon  himself  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  parson ;  and  in  calling 
the  rector  foolish  he  felt  that  his  own  wisdom 
was  assailed  by  Mrs.  Green.  ••  Don't  you  sup- 
pose, madam,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  can  tell 
Dr.  Western  what  he  ought  tO»do.  Why  what 
did  he  do  1  He  set  Jack  Williams  up.  and  made 
Mr.  Gibbs  look  at  hin^.  Now  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a 
very  re3pectat>le  man — a  very  respectable  man, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Green,  who  would  not  swear  to  any- 
thing that  isn't  true.  So  after  he  had  looked  at 
Jack  before  and  hehit^^^  ^\v\  v^ii  ^yj^  vi<^^  "^xA^sol 
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t'other,  he  said  he'd  rather  not  swear,  though 
the  back  of  the  head  was  somewhat  like.  Bot 
the  doctor  didn't  give  it  up  for  all  that,  for  he 
irade  Garbet  describe  all  the  particnlars  of  the 
footmarks  they  had  found  about  it  in  the  wood 
close  by  where  it  was  done,  and  he  swore  that 
it  was  the  print  of  a  neat-made  shoe,  without  a 
heel,  and  no  nails  in  it.  Then,  Jack  Williams 
had  on  a  pair  of  thick  boots,  with  nails  |^ll 
Toond,  and  two  men  who  had  walked  with  him 
part  of  tlie  road  came  forward,  and  swore  that 
he  had  overtaken  them  coming  quite  a  different 
way.  So  what  could  the  doctor  do!  One  of 
them  was  Wilson  the  tanner's  man." 

"Pd  have  committed  him  for  misprision," 
said  Miss  Martin.  **  Didn't  he  get  out  of  the 
jail  at  Sturton?  There's  always  a  way  of 
catching  these  fellows  if  one  has  a  mind,  but 
tne  doctor's  getting  old,  and  is  too  kind  to  them 
Iqr  half." 

This  observation  would  have  drawn  an  angry 
reply  upon  her  head,  but  Mrs.  Green  at  that 
moment  judiciously  remarked,  "  Three  by  cards 
and  two  by  honors,  Mr.  Wheeler,"  and  this  being 
a  matter  of  much  greater  importance,  the  clerk 
asked  to  see  the  last  trick. 

The  conversation  was  then  directed  to  another 
branch  of  "  the  adventures  of  a  day"  by  Miss 
Mathilda  Martin  observing,  "  Well,  it  is  funny 
that  Miss  Ix>uisa  should  have  fallen  into  the 
water  the  very  same  day." 

Now,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  not  a 
single  person  in  the  room,  if  they  had  been 
questioned,  could  have  pointed  out  the  funny 
connection  which  Miss  Martin,  junior,  perceived 
between  the  accident  which  had  occurred  to 
Miss  Charlton  in  the  morning,  and  the  robbery 
in  Wenlock  Wood,  yet  ihcy  all  followed  the  cry 
lUce  a  pack  of  young  hounds,  and  every  one  had 
their  observation  upon  the  wonderful  fact  of 
Mr.  Morton  having  been  the  person  to  help  the 
young  lady  out  of  the  water. 

**Ay,  I  see  what  will  come  of  it,  clear 
enough,"  said  Miss  Mathilda  with  a  titter. 

"  It's  a  great  shame  if  it  docs,"  rejoined  her 
elder  sister.  *' Here's  a  fellow  who  comes 
down  without  any  one  knowing  him,  and  puts 
up  at  such  an  inn  as  the  Bagpipes,  and  spends 
no  money  in  the  place.  I'm  sure  he's  never 
changed  half  a  crown  with  us.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all  if  he  were  of  the  same  gang 
with  you  know  who.  They  always  have  some 
smart-looking  person  amongst  them.  I'm  sure 
what  Mrs.  Charlton's  about  I  can't  think." 

'*  She's  minding  her  own  affairs,  Miss  Mar- 
tin,'* said  Mrs.  Windsor,  over  her  shoulder, 
with  a  tender  and  significant  smile. 

"  Well  I  hope  she  is,"  answered  Miss  Martin, 
tossing  her  head,  "  but  every  one  doesn't  think 
she's  minding  them  very  well ;  and  I  hope,  if 
so  be  as  such  is  the  case,  nobody  will  be  hurt 
by  it  but  herself,  ma'am  " 

"  You  won't.  Miss  Martin,"  said  Mis.  Wind- 
sor sharply  ;  and,  exasperated  by  this  little  al 
tercation,  they  fell  upon  the  cards,  and  played 
away  most  bitterly. 

However,  when  the  game  was  over,  the  rub- 
ber done,  and  the  ^great  majority  of  the  party 
were  sipping  a  little  negus,  Mr.  Brown,  the 
INToprietor  of  the  new  shop  which  Mrs.  Charlton 
liad  aided  to  establish  in  the  Yillage,  drew  Mrs. 
Windsor  aside,  and  held  a  whisperiDg  conference 


with  her  for  two  or  three  minutes.  No  one  heard 
the  whole  of  what  was  said ;  but  Mathilda  Mar- 
tin, who  sidled  up  as  near  to  them  as  she  could, 
and  leaned  sentimentally  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  caught  a  few  words  from  the  adverse 
dealer  to  the  following  effect—"  Well,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  great  tavor,  Mrs.  Windsor,  if  it  were 
only  a  part — it's  upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds 
now." 

*'  Well,  I'll  do  my  best ;  but  it's  of  no  use," 
replied  Mrs.  Windsor—  ♦*  but  it's  of  no  use,  I 
can  tell  you,  until  quarterday ;"  and  thed  per- 
ceiving the  near  approximation  to  Miss  Mathil- 
da's ear,  she  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  small  house  upon 
the  Kentish  side  of  the  river  Thames,  to  which 
dwelling  you  entered  by  a  door  between  an  old 
iron-shop  and  a  rag- warehouse,  there  was  a 
front  room  with  bars  over  the  windows.  The 
passage  by  whish  the  foot  of  tho  stairs  was 
reached  was  long  and  narrow  ;  and  besides  the 
outer  door,  was  an  inner  sort  of  wicket,  which 
was  kept  always  locked.  A  step  or  two  farther  in 
than  the  wicket  was  the  door  of  a  small  room  on 
the  left-hand  side,  usually  containing  a  turn-up 
bedstead — an  old  man,  shaved  once  a  fortnight 
— a  young  woman,  washed  not  much  oftener — 
and  three  small  children,  who  generally  went 
without  ablution.  All  the  accessories  were 
sallow  and  sickly ;  the  passage  was  of  no  color 
but  that  of  dirt,  and  the  fragments  of  a  piece  of 
oilcloth  which  had  once  carpeted  it  only  served 
to  make  the  visitor  stumble  and  well  nigh  break 
his  neck.  The  staircase  was  very  narrow,  like 
the  passage,  and  there  was  a  coating  of  some 
thick  black  matter  upon  the  rail  of  the  banisters 
which  had  probably  been  left  there  by  the  pres- 
sure of  nrany  miserable  hands. 

The  room  I  have  mentioned  was  of  a  tolerable 
size,  and  it,  too,  had  the  rags  of  a  carpet  over 
the  floor.  There  were  also  five  chairs,  each  in 
a  crippled  state,  more  or  less,  with  shattered 
backs  and  arms,  but  sound  enough  in  the  legs  ; 
and  a  large  old  square  sofa,  covered  with 
chintz,  unwashed  since  the  flood,  and  only 
wanting  one  castor,  afforded  sufficient  sitting 
room  for  three  or  four  persons. 

The  chamber,  however,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  was  only  tenanted  by  two  ;  the  one  occupy- 
ing the  sofa,  just  before  the  table,  the  other 
placed  on  a  chair  by  its  side,  with  his  arm  lean- 
ing upon  tho  mahogany,  and  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  with  his  whole  figure  cast  back  in  a  sort 
of  reckless  daring  attitude,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
perfectly  at  ease  where  he  was.  The  expression 
of  the  other's  features  was  very  different  from 
the  careless  look  of  his  companion  ;  it  was  anx- 
ious, thoughtful,  annoyed,  and  yet  displaying  an 
efl'ort  to  cast  ofl^  or  seem  to  cast  off",  the  load 
of  care.  He  leaned  back  on  the  sofa,  with  his 
head  somewhat  bent  forward,  his  brow  slightly 
contracted,  and  hiseyeSlookingout  on  the  face 
of  his  companion  from  under  the  drooping  lids 
with  a  steady  and  eager  but  thoughtful  glance. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  was 
firm  and  determined  ;  but  about  the  lips  there 
was  a  weaker  expression,  not  exactly  timid. 
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bat  hesitating  and  uncertain ;'  and  yet,  if  one 
considered  his  countenance  with  the  eye  of  a 
LaTater,  the  strongly  marked  jawbone  and 
prominent  chin  spoke  daring  courage.  Once 
too,  at  something  the  other  said,  the  lips  became 
compressed  and  rigid,  the  feebler  expression 
passed  away,  and  all  that  remained  was  the  look 
of  a  quick  and  moTeable  character  easily  exci- 
ted, and  perhaps  easily  led. 

The  other  was  a  very  different  personage.  He 
was.short — ^rery  short— but  remarkably  broad- 
set  and  powerful ;  his  chest  was  deep  and  wide, 
his  arms  long,  and  his  flanks  thin ;  his  brow 
was  high  and  wide,  but  the  back  of  the  bead, 
though  somewhat  concealed  by  a  quantity  of 
thin  light  hair  that  floated  in  graceful  waves  all 
over  it,  was  as  round  as  a  ball,  somewhat  pro- 
tuberant above  and  behind  the  cars,  and  large 
where  the  base  was  joined  by  the  thick  neck. 
His  features  were  square  cut  but  fine,  the  eye 
soft  and  somewhat  sleepy,  beneath  the  over- 
hanging eyebrow,  the  upper  lip  short  and  beau- 
tifully chiseled,  but  the  lower  too  full  and  the 
chin  too  prominent.  The  figure  though  mus- 
cular was  spare,  and  the  complexion  was  pale, 
as  if  with  that  sort  of  sickness  which  proceeds 
from  intemperance  of  some  kind,  bU  nching  the 
cheek  and  hollowing  the  eye  without  diminish- 
ing the  corporeal  powers,  at  least  in  its  earliest 
stages.  The  hue  of  health  was  upon  the  cheek 
of  the  other,  and  there  was  also  a  great  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  expression  of  their  two  faces  His 
who  sat  upon  the  sofa  seemed  to  speak  a  quick, 
restless,  impatient,  and  haughty  disposition, 
somewhat  tamed  for  the  time  by  misfortune  or 
disappointment.  It  was  easily  read  in  all  his 
aspects— except,  perhaps,  when  a  darker  shade 
came  over  it ;  a  look  of  almost  demoniacal 
fierceness,  which  gave  one  the  impression  of 
blacker  things  being  within  than  at  first  we 
were  willing  to  imagine. 

The  expression  of  the  other^s  countenance 
was  of  reckless,  heedless  carelessness.  There 
seemed  no  struggle  between  good  and  evil ;  po 
hesitation,  regret,  or  care.  It  was  full  of  per- 
fect self-abandonment,  and  yet  there  was  every 
BOW  and  then  a  look  of  keen  cunning,  and  sar- 
castic scorn  poured  out  of  the  pale  blue  eyes, 
like  a  ray  of  light  finding  its  way  into  a  dark 
room  from  some  unknown  source. 

BetweeiTthe  two  stood  a  bowl  of  strong  bran- 
dy-punch, to  which  each  helped  himself  from 
time  to  time,  without  filling  the  glass  full,  or 
drinking  it  off  hastily ;  but  sipping  the  contents 
quietly  and  leisurely,  while  they  conversed.  It 
was  evident  that  they  had  not  met  to  drink,  but 
drank  merely  because  they  had  met.  Never- 
theless, they  had  thus  imperceptibly  nearly  fin- 
ished the  bowl,  and  had-somewhat  heated  their 
own  blood,  and  made  their  tongues  flow  fast. 

The  one  tenant  of  the  sponging-house — he 
who  sat  upon  the  sofa— the  reader  need  hardly 
be  told  was  Alfred  Latimer ;  and  the  other  who 
aat  near  him,  was  a  prisoner  whom  he  had 
Ibund  there  when  the  clear-sighted  ofiicials  of 
the  sherifT  pounced  npon  him  and  bore  him  oflT, 
and  to  whose  eonversation  he  had  been  indebt- 
ed for  several  cheerful  hours,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  passed  drearily  enough. 
But  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  nothing  else ; 
for,  sad  to  say,  the  conversation  of  the  debtor*8 
prion,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will— Fleet, 


King's  Bench,  Whitecross  street,  or  spongmg- 
house — is  full  of  naught  but  contamination  and 
evil.  Did  ever  man  enter  there  who  did  not 
come  forth  the  worse  for  its  fatal  knowledge ! 
First  comes  degradation,  the  loss  of  liberty,  and 
by  one's  own  fault — a  stain  that  never  can  be 
wiped  away  from  the  mind ;  and  then  comea 
the  dark,  sad  companionship  with  every  grade 
below  ourselves  in  moral  debasement ;  the  ini- 
tiation in  all  the  arts  of  evading,  shifting,  plun- 
dering. Dark  and  sad— dark  and  sad  is  that 
companionship,  indeed ;  and  during  ten  days 
that  Alfred  Latimer  had  spent  within  those 
w^alls,  one  after  another,  as  they  had  come  and 
gone,  the  passing  companions  of  the  prison  had 
each  taught  him  some  lesson  of  fraud— had 
each  habituated  his  thoughts  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  new  vice.  But  the  man  who  was 
now  beside  him  had  been  his  constant  monitor 
— had  fitst  made  him  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  place,  and  had  afterwards  informed  him  of 
a  thousand  horrible  antecedents,  which  are  con- 
stantly befalling  the  men  who  end  in  the  prison 
at  last.  He  himself  was  an  epitome  of  all  the 
faults,  follies,  and  vices — najr,  I  would  say 
crimes — which  can  be  committed  in  society 
without  actual  punishment ;  and  he  had  arrived 
at  that  state  where  evil  **  becomes  man's  good," 
and  he  boasts  of  the  wickedness  he  has  done. 
The  younger  brother  of  a  man  of  station  and 
wealih,  he  had  set  out  in  life  in  an  honorable 
profession,  with  powerful  friends,  and  suflScient 
fortune,  but  the  latter  had  been  soon  spent,  and 
the  former  soon  alienated.  One  vice  followed 
another,  and  with  a  combination  of  headstrong 
violence  and  shrewd  cunning,  he  had  avenged 
himself  upon  the  relations  and  connections  who 
had  abandoned  him,  both  by  using  their  names 
to  procure  the  means  of  his  own  gratification, 
and  by  rendering  their  relationship  with  him  a 
disgrace  to  themselves.  Through  many  a  long 
afternoon  he  had  amused  his  young  companion 
with  tales  of  what  he  had  done  in  former  years  ; 
of  the  duels  he  had  fought,  and  the  honest  men 
h6  had  slain  to  shield  himself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  other  deeds ;  ay,  and  of  the  tricks 
and  devices  he  had  used^o  make  the  shot  take 
eflfect,  and  to  anticipate  the  fire  of  his  adver- 
sary. It  was  all  true,  too  true,  and  yet  he 
boasted  of  it  1  Then  he  spoke  of  those  whom 
he  had  swindled,  and  of  all  the  cunning  arts  he 
bad  used  to  cheat  and  rob  without  iMsing  de- 
tected, or  calling  on  his  head  the  arm  of  the 
law  ;  and  many  a  wild  adventure  and  narrow 
escape  was  told  between,  which,  seasoned  with 
wit  and  eloquence,  for  he  possessed  both,  and 
gilt  with  jest  and  sophistry,  for  he  spared  neith- 
er, were  full  of  interest  to  his  hearer.  i 
The  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Alfred  Latimer  ^ 
was  what  might  be  expected.  It  was  not  to 
incline  him  to  follow  exactly  the  same  course ; 
for  the  diflference  between  the  two  characters 
marked  out  a  separate  path  for  each ;  but  it 
was  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  principle ; 
to  make  him  regard  wrong  as  right ;  to  enable 
him  to  shake  ofTthc  trammels  which  mere  habit 
so  often  imposes  on  men  who  would  bo  other- 
wise all  that  is  bad.  He  went  into  that  foul 
place,  reckless,  vehement,  full  of  fiery  passions 
and  dangerous  weaknesses,  but  with  some  hes- 
itations and  some  doubts.  In  ten  d«)%  Vi\% 
doubts  and  heaitalvous  w«i^  %q»ta\  ^'vtvnA  'Wk 
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his  scorn,  honor  was  a  name,  and  pleasure  of 
one  kind  or  another  was  the  only  good. 

lie  had  been  telling  his  companion  his  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  ;  and,  oh !  how  mer- 
rily the  other  laughed  to  bear  tbat  he  had  suf- 
fered liimself  to  be  refused  money  by  a  wealthy 
mother. 

"Why,  what  would  you  have  doneV  de- 
manded Alfred  Latimer,  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  ienorance  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion. 

"Done!"  exclaimed  Captain  Tankerville. 
*'  Tiicre  were  twenty  things  to  be  done.  Just 
write  a  cheque  in  her  name  for  the  money  she 
ought  to  have  given  you ;  or,  if  you  did  not  like 
that,  supply  yourself  from  the  jewel  box,  or  the 
plate  chest.  We  should  always  make  our  re- 
Un:  >«is  do  what  they  ought  to  do— it  is  a  duty 
we  owe  them.  Or,  if  you  did  not  like  to  do 
t/hat,  why  not  come  up  to  town,  and  order  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  things  in  her 
name,  from  some  of  her  complaisant  tradesmen 
—have  them  sent  home  to  your  lodging,  and 
transfer  them  to  a  fence  or  a  pawnbroker !  I 
could  tell  you  a  dozen  ways  of  making  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  uncles  perform 
the  duties  of  relationship  against  their  will ;" 
and  again  he  laughed  merrily. 

While  it  was  still  ringing  upon  his  lip,  how- 
ever, the  door  opened,  and  the  master  of  the 
liouse  put  in  his  head,  saying,  "  Mr.  Latimer, 
here  ie  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  yon,"  and 
looking  towards  the  door  the  young  man  beheld 
Mr.  Morton  coming  forward  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

MoETON  looked  round  him  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  not  altogether  easy  to  describe. 
There  was  pain  in  it  and  surprise  ;  but  as  his 
eyes  rather  wandered  over  the  broken  chairs 
and  tables,  the  tattered  carpet,  the  dirty  blinds, 
and  all  the  other  bits  of  desolation  contained  in 
the  chamber  he  was  entering,  than  turned  with 
any  feeling  of  commiseration  towards  its  ten- 
ants, it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  his  feelings 
were  more  general  than  particular ;  and  in  truth 
he  was  at  that  moment  asking  himself  "  Does 
the  law  of  England  really  and  truly  consign 
miserable  wretches  who  have  contracted  debts, 
which — often  by  the  result  of  accident  or  mis- 
fortune—they  cannot  pay,  to  such  an  abode  as 
this,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  a  set  of  harpies  who 
wring  from  them  all  tbat  they  have  lea !  The 
old  punishment — if  ever  there  was  such  a  one 
— of  throwing  a  man  into  a  pit  fulj  of  serpents, 
was  better  than  this." 

Whatever  were  his  reflections,  however, 
Alfred  Latimer  started  up  to  receive  him  with 
a  very  different  air  and  manner  from  those 
which  he  usually  bore.  Both  vice  and  virtue 
have  their  confidence :  each  man,  if  he  be  not 
of  a  very  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  ac- 
quires a  particular  sort  of  courage,  in  whatever 
path  he  chooses  to  pursue,  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  a  certain  point ;  and  the  young  prisoner 
had  by  tiiis  time  become  sufficiently  familiar- 
iced  with  his  situation  to  feel  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  it.  The  most  dexterous  of  pickpock- 
ets iS  self  i  but  he  follows  a  very  different  course 


from  other  gentlemen  of  his  profession,  and  un- 
der his  guidance  we  take  our  faults  and  folliea 
out  of  our  own  pockets,  without  at  all  perceiving 
the  the  A,  and  put  them  into  other  people's ;  and 
by  this  pleasant  assistance  Alfred  Latimer  had 
already  laid  upon  hie  mother's  shoulders  the 
whole  blame  of  his  having  found  his  way  into  a 
sponging-house— nay,  more,  of  all  the  conse- 
quences that  were  to  flow  thence  to  himself  and 
others.  He  know  not,  he  had  no  notion  what  he 
might  hereaAer  do  In  the  way  of  wickedness ; 
but  it  was  already  predetermined  in  his  own. 
mind  that,  whatever  it  was,  would  be  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's fault,  from  having  exposed  him  to  the  con- 
tamination of  such  a  place  and  such  society. 

"  Why  the  devil  did  she  not  pay  the  money  V* 
he  asked  himself;  "and  then  she  would  have 
saved  me  all  this." 

Thus,  instead  of  feeling  anything  like  shame 
at  seeing  Mr.  Morton  in  such  a  place  and  under 
such  circumstances,  he  never  felt  more  at  ease 
in  his  life,  and  advancing  towards  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  familiar  tone,  "  Ah,  Morton  !  this 
is  very  kind  of  you,  to  come  and  see  me ;  for  I 
suppose  you  are  not  grabbed  yourself;  and  so 
that  must  be  your  motive." 

"  That  alone,"  replied  the  young  gentleman^ 
not  refusing  his  proffered  hand,  but  yet  not 
taking  it  very  warmly ;  "  I  wish  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  you,  however,  when 
you  are  at  leisure." 

"  Oh !  by-and-by  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Latimer ; 
"  come,  sit  down  and  take  some  punch." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  .\forton;  "I 
never  drink  punch.  But,  by  your  good  leave,  I 
should  be  glad  to  speak  with  you  soon,  as  my 
time  is  very  short." 

"  Well,  you  can  speak  now,"  replied  Alfred 
Latimer.  "This  is  only  my  friend,  Captain 
Tankerville.  Captain  TankervUle,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Morton." 

Captain  Tanken'ille  rose  and  bowed  with  a 
cold  air,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  men  much 
accustomed  to  the  world  contrive  to  separate 
the  classes  of  mankind  one  from  the  other,  tho 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  appropriate  to  them- 
selves that  which  may  serve  their  purposes, 
and  none  other.  In  an  instant  Captain  Tank 
erville  preceived  that  Morton  was  a  man  neither 
to  be  gulled  nor  to  be  led,  neither  to  be  his  dupb 
nor  his  companion.  Their  repelling^les  were 
instantly  exerted  against  each  other,  and  each 
felt  that  there  could  never  be  any  attraction  be- 
tween them.  It  was  not  worth  while  either  to 
be  civil  or  to  be  rude,  however,  and  after  having 
received  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  some- 
what haughty  and  stern  indeed,  in  return  for 
his  bow,  Alfred's  fellow-captive  sat  down  again, 
resolved  not  to  quit  the  field  without  necessity. 
Morton  cut  tho  matter  very  short,  however, 
saying  "  What  I  have  to  communicate,  Latimer, 
must  be  in  private  ;  for  it  refers  not  only  to  your 
own  affairs,  which  you  might  not  cure  about 
entering  upon  before  this  gentleman ;  but  to 
those  of  others,  who  might  not  judge  such  a 
course  expedient.  Can  we  not  go  into  another 
room !  I  dare  say  the  man  of  the  house  can  show 
us  one." 

"  Oh  dear,  no !"  said  Captain  Tankerville, 
rising  at  this  strong  hint ;  "  if  I  am  in  the  way 
I  will  beat  my  retreat.  This  is  Mr.  Latimer's 
sitting-room,  sir;  and  I  will  not  intrude  upon 
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700.  Good  eyening  for  the  present,  Latimer  ;** 
tttid  he  walked  towards  the  door.  The  young 
gentleman  accompanied  him  so  far,  saying 
something  about  his  conference  not  being  long ; 
and  then  returned  to  his  friend  from  Maliington, 
•who  by  this  time  had  seated  himself. 

"  Well,  what  news  from  Maliington,  Morton  V* 
asked  he,  ladling  himself  out  a  little  of  the 
^nch  that  renoained.  '*I  suppose  my  good 
mother  has  heard  of  this  affair — though  I  did 
not  tell  her.  After  what  took  place  I'd  have 
died  upon  prison  allowance  rather  than  have 
written  one  word  to  her." 

"  There  you  are  very  wrong,"  replied  Morton, 
in  a  grave  tone.  "  Whatever  may  be  Mrs. 
Charlton's  faults,  want  of  affection  for  you  is 
not  amongst  them ;  and  it  is  at  her  request  that 
I  came  to  town  last  night,  one  of  the  creditors, 
who  has  lodged  a  detainer  against  you,  having 
written  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  shocked  her 
deeply  by  telling  her  where  you  are." 

"But  has  she  sent  the  money!"  demanded 
.her  excellent  son.  "  What  the  devil  is  the  use 
of  sending  you  unless  she  has  sent  the  money." 

*'  That  she  could  not  do,"  replied  Morton,  feel- 
ing his  cheek  begin  to  get  a  little  warm  at  the 
perfect  heartlessness  which  the  youth  display- 
ed; but  checking  the  somewhat  sharp  words 
that  were  springing  to  his  lips.  "  Mrs.  Charlton, 
in  her  tenderness  for  you,  and  in  the  distress 
of  mind  which  your  situation  occasioned,  was 
induced  to  lay  before  me  the  state  of  her  affairs 
in  a  manner  which  has  proved  to  me,  and  would 
prove  to  you,  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  pay- 
ing your  debts.  She  has, not  the  money ;  she 
has  only  hor  jointure,  and — nay,  do  not  inter- 
rupt mc  till  I  have  done — and  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  has  been  encumbered  very  considerably 
in  consequence  of  her  having  kept  up  since  Mr. 
Charlton's  death  the  same  establishment  which 
existed  during  his  life.  Your  debts,  it  seems, 
amount  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  and  it 
would  require  the  sacrifice  of  several  years'  in- 
come for  her  to  pay  those  and  her  awn  also." 

Alfred  Latimer  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand^ 
and  moved  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  evident- 
ly not  liking  at  aU  the  idea  of  being  left,  by  his 
mother's  incapacity  to  supply  the  fuhds  he  re- 
quired, a  prisoner  for  years,  if  not  for  life.  All 
bis  dreams  of  pleasures  and  adventures  when 
lie  should  have  regained  his  liberty  were  put  to 
tiight;  and  aAcr  having  remained  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  he  said  *'  Well,  then  I  sup- 
pose I  must  go  into  the  Bench  and  get  the 
rules." 

'  Morton  purposely  made  no  reply ;  and  the 
next  instant  his  young  companion  looked  up 
laughing,  as  if  a  new  thought  bad  struck  him, 
exclaiming  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Morton.  I  have 
a  better  plan  than  that.  You  get  your  marriage 
over  with  Louisa  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
lend  me  the  money  out  of  her  fortune." 

"My  marriage  with  Miss  Chariton!"  said 
Morton,  gravely,  and  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  for 
he  had  entertained  no  idea  that  Alfred  Latimer 
had  so  completely  settled  the  matter  for  him  in 
his  own  mind.  **  My  dear  sir,  you  are  speaking 
of  a  matter  aa  determined,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  to.  Doubtless  Miss  Charlton  is 
worthy  of  the  alRsction  of  persons  much  higher 
ill  station  and  forUme  than  myself;  but — " 

**  Pooh— pooh,  aonaense,  Morton/'  replied 


Alfred  Latimer.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  have  not 
got  my  eyes  1  You  are  in  love  wiih  Louisa, 
and  Louisa  with  you,  and  my  mother  has  made 
up  her  mind  that  you  shall  marry  her ;  but," 
he  added,  ader  thinking  for  a  moment, "  I  should 
not  wonder  if  she  made  you  pay  for  it.  You 
know  Louisa  when  she  is  of  age  can  marry  any 
one  she  likes,  with  my  mother's  consent :  but  if 
that  consent  be  not  given,  and  she  does  marry, 
the  whole  property  goes  to  my  respectable  pa- 
rent, and  I  don't  know  her  if  she  does  not  make 
whoever  does  gain  her  consent  ciome  down 
pretty  roundly." 

This  was  a  ray  of  light  to  Edmond  Morton, 
which  served  to  illuminate  at  once  every  dark 
point  in  Mrs.  Charlton's  conduct  towards  him. 
<rhe  justice  of  her  own  son's  suspicions  struck 
him  at  once  ;  but  after  a  moment's  thought  he 
felt  inclined  to  reject  the  very  idea  aa  basely 
injurious  to  that  lady.  Nevertheless  he  had 
observed  much  that  confirmed  it,  and  had  indeed 
suspected  some  design  in  the  encouragement 
he  had  received,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
understand.  Art  seldom  veils  itself  so  com- 
pletely as  to  pass  altogether  undetected,  unless 
the  passions  or  foibles  of  those  on  whom  it  is 
practised  lend  it  very  vigorous  aid.  Such  had 
not  been  the  case  with  Morton,  for  though  no 
man  is  without  some  touch  of  vanity,  his  was 
not  of  that  degree  or  kind  which  could  make 
him  believe  that  Mrs.  Charlton  had  been  so 
completely  fascinated  with  his  good  mien  or 
high  qualities  as  to  make  him  her  own  frequent 
guest,  and  her  step-daughter's  constant  com- 
panion, without  further  inquiry,  or  some  secret 
motive ;  but  to  set  up  her  husband's  child  for 
sale  to  the  best  bidder,  was  something  almost 
too  gross  and  shameless  to  be  believed.  His 
countenance  changed  as  he  listened,  and,  with- 
out replying,  he  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought. 

'*  Come,  come,  Morton,"  said  his  companion,  | 
aAer  indulging  him  in  his  reverie  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  *'  whatever  you  may  have  expected  with 
Looisa,  it  would  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
give  my  mother  a  good  sum — ay,  even  as  much 
as  half  her  fortune — and  the  old  lady  cannot 
well  ask  more,  I  should  think.  You  would  then 
get  four  thousand  a  year  at  least,  and  a  very 
beautiful  girl  into  the  bargain — ay,  and  the  best 
girl  in  all  the  world,  too." 

Morton  listened  to  him  to  the  end,  and  then 
replied  quietly,  but  decidedly,  "I  think,  Lati- 
mer, you  mistake  your  mother's  views,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  mistake  roe  altogether. 
You  will  find  that,  whatever  may  be  my  feel- 
ings, I  am  not  one  to  make  a  matter  of  mer- 
chandise of  Miss  Charlton's  hand  ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  one  thing — that,  if  she  ever 
is  my  wife  at  all,  it  will  be  with  her  whole  for- 
tune, or  with  none.  But  to'retum  to  other  mat- 
ters. There  is  an  easier,  a  more  honorable  way 
of  relieving  you  from  the  difficulties  that  press 
upon  you,  and  of  delivering  you  speedily  from 
this  place.  I  informed  your  mother  that  I 
thought  I  could  arrange  the  matter,  and  during 
this  morning  I  have  ascertained  the  fact." 

"Ay  !"  said  his  companion,  "how  is  thati" 

"  The  money  can  be  borrowed,"  replied  Mor- 
ton, "on  the  property  which  is  settled  upon 
you.  My  solicitor  has  a  client  who  will  advance 
it." 

"  Ay,  at  ten  v«  «»^^'A  ««W«»;^  iwA^^iefe 
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youth  i  "  and  eat  up  the  whole  income  with  in- 
terest.'* 

"  No,  not  80,"  answered  Morton,  "  at  five  per 
cent.  I  would  not  meddle  with  any  unfair  or 
usarous  transaction,  and  I  have  told  him  to 
have  ready  twelve  hundred  pounds,  in  case 
youf  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  proposal. 
Then,  with  all  debts  paid,  you  will  have  some- 
what more  than  two  hundred  pounds  to  go  on 
upon ;  and  I  trust  that  w^ith  the  advantage  of 
your  mother's  house,  and  the  somewhat  severe 
warning  you  have  received,  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  limiting  your  expenses  by  your  in- 
come." 

**  Whatever  I  do,  you  are  a  capital  fellow, 
Morton,"  replied  Alfred  I^timer,  ''and  have 
set  thi^  matter  right  for  me  a  devil  of  a  deai 
better  than  Tankerville  would  have  done,  with 
til  his  wit.  He  would  have  had  me  set  these 
creditors  at  defiance,  take  the  rules  and  live 
jollily  upon  what  I  have  got." 
: :  **  Perhaps  he  might  wish  to  help  you  to  spend 
it,"  observed  Morton,  who  thought  that  such  a 
hint  might  not  be  thrown  away. 

*•  Take  care  what  you  say  of  him,"  exclaim- 
ed Alfred  I^timer,  laughing ;  "  he  is  a  fire-eat- 
ing fellow  and  has  shot  several  men  upon  lighter 
words  than  that." 

*'  So  I  have  heard,"  answered  Morton  calm- 
ly ;  **  but  I  am  not  very  much  afraid  of  such 
things,  and  gentlemen  before  they  fight  always 
take  care  that  the  persons  whom  they  so  hon- 
.  or  are  those  who  are  justified  in  requiring  it." 
His  tone  and  look  were  perfectly  composed,  but 
proud— almost  haughty ;  and  Alfred  Latimer 
was  a  good  deal  struck  with  an  air  which  he 
had  never  before  seen  his  companion  assume. 
**  Were  it  not  so,"  continued  Morton,  in  a  softer 
manner,  '*  every  blackleg  and  sharper  would 
carry  all  questions  at  the  pistors  muzzle,  and 
men  would  be  obliged  to  fight,  or  be  cheated 
every  hour.  But  what  do  you  say  to  my  sug- 
gMtion  1    Does  it  meet  your  views  V* 

**  Ob,  of  course  it  does,"  replied  Latimer, 
•*  mod  the  sooner  I  am  out  of  this  cursed  place 
the  better.  I  declare  the  room  stinks  of  broken 
mahogany." 

*«  Rum-punch  and  cigars,"  added  Morton,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  Howeyer,  you  cannot  quit  it 
to-night,  I  fear.  To-morrow  we  must  get  you 
bail  for  a  few  days  ;  and  then  I  will  leave 
you  to  settle  the  rest  with  my  solicitor,  for 
I  have  business  that  calls  me  back  to  Mailing- 
ton." 

'*  What,  you  have  not  done  sketching  the 
whole  neighborhood?"  said  Alfred  Latimer, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  *'  but  I  shall  join  you  there, 
as  soon  as  all  is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered ; 
for  I  have  some  sketches  to  take,  too — of  ob 
jects  as  protty»to  my  eyes,  at  least." 

Morton  was  silent,  for  the  words  of  Alfred 
Latimer  might  have  more  senses  than  one  ;  but 
he  could  hardly  venture  to  take  them  in  one 
honorable  to  the  speaker ;  for  he  had  heard  from 
but  too  good  authority  that  at  Mallington  Mrs 
Charlton's  son  showed  a  more  marked  dislike  to 
the  society  of  women  in  his  own  rank  of  life 
than  even  to  that  of  men.  "  God  grant,"  he 
said  at  length,  somewhat  abruptly,  '<that 
some  honorable  attachment  may  bring  and  fix 
you  there.  It  w^ould  be  the  very  best  thing  for 
yon.    However,  I  will  direct  my  solicitor  to 


find  you  bail,  and  will  be  with  you  about  twelve 
to  take  you  to  his  ofiice.  So  good  morning  to 
you,  Latimer." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Morton  departed, 
leaving  Alfred  Latimer  standing  in  the  middle 
of  tjie  room,  in  a  deep  fit  of  thought.  What 
was  his  mind  revolving  so  earnestly  !  Did  he 
feel  grateful  for  the  kindness  he  received  1 
Wa.s  ho  touched  by  the  interest  taken  in  his 
fate  ?  Was  he  busy  with  good  resolutions  for 
the  future  I  Alas !  no.  His  first  question  to 
himself  was,  "  Who  the  devil  can  this  fellow 
be !  He  speaks  as  if  he  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  poor  painter  *— I  wonder  my  moth- 
er can  be  such  a  gull.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  were  the  son  of  some  rich  East  Indian,  who 
has  smothered  a  Begum,  and  brought  over  her 
money  chests.  It's  a  capital  country  that  India. 
One  can  do  very  nearly  what  one  likes  tliere, 
and  knock  about  the  black  fellows  at  pleasure. 
I  should  like  to  set  up  sultan  somewhere,  and 
have  a  seraglio,"  and  laughing  at  his  own 
thoughts,  he  went  down  to  the  room  below^ 
and  called  up  Tankerville  to  spend  Uie  rest  of 
the  night. 


CHAPTER  xxnr 

In  a  street  not  far  from  the  inns  of  court, 
thoueh  not  exactly  within  their  solemn  precincts 
• — a  little  more  airy  and  cheerful  than  those 
dark  recesses  of  the  law,  and  not  quite  so  much 
imbued  with  the  odor  of  parchment  and  black 
gowns,  but  still  smelling  strong  of  red  tape  and 
blue  bags— are  numerous  houses  inhabited  by 
solicitors,  whose  doors,  like  those  of  a  place  to 
which  in  some  respects  they  bear  a  considera- 
ble resemblance  (inasmuch  as  those  who  once 
get  into  them  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  out 
again,  and  are  pretty  well  tormented  while  they 
are  in)  stand  ever  open  to  receive  the  poor  sin- 
ners whom  fate  or  folly  lead  to  enter.  One  of 
the  best  houses  in  this  street,  and  one  of  the 
cleanest,  was  number  forty-three,  about  the 
middle  of  the  row  on  the  right  hand  ;  but  yet 
the  passage  by  which  one  entered  would  have 
puzzled  GEdipus  if  the  Sphynx  had  asked  when 
it  was  washed ;  and  in  the  midst,  just  beyond 
a  large  door-mat,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  there  to  prevent  people  from  carrying 
any  of  the  dirt  away  with  them,  there  was — 
nay,  there  is,  for  it  is  impossible  it  can  have 
been  removed — a  large  black  slain  of  ink  which 
must  have  been  spilt  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  the  blood  of  David  Kizzio  on  the  fioor  of  sad 
Holyrood,  that  storehouse  of  tragedies.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  succeeding 
the  day  of  Morton^s  visit  to  Alfred  Latimer,  a 
gentleman  mounted  on  a  handsome  bay  horse, 
very  glossy  in  the  skin  and  full  of  blood  and 
I)ower— though  by  no  means  a  catlike  prancer 
of  the  parks — stopped  at  the  door  of  number 
forty-tliree,  and  instantly  a  groom  rode  up  to 
take  his  rein. 

Dismounting' slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  en- 
tered the  passage,  and  walked  on  to  a  room 
which  had  a  glass  door,  with  brass  rods  across 
the  panes,  at  the  end ;  and  opening  the  said 
door  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  eight 
or  nine  clerks,  shut  up  in  boxes  or  pens.  Ho 
was  not  the  least  abashed,  however,  and  when 
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the  head  common-law  derk  advanced  from  the 
stall,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  low  bow,  the 
geoUeman  only  inquired  whether  Mr.  Quatterly 
had  yet  arrived  ? 

The  clerk  assured  him  that  Mr.  Quatterly  had 
been  there  for  an  hour ;  an(!,  without  more  ado* 
Mr.  Morton,  for  he  it  was,  walked  up  the  stairs, 
and  opened  a  door  on  the  first  floor  to  the  lefl. 
Within  was  anoth«?r  door  covered  with  green 
baize,  imporvions  to  wind  and  sound,  and  it 
also  opened  under  the  young  gentlemun's  hand, 
disclosing  a  neat  and  comfortable  room  within, 
ornamented  with  a  large  table,  covered  over 
with  innumerable  packets  of  papers,  all  tied 
up  and  labelled ;  a  large  book-case,  filled  with 
-  books,  in  brown  calf,  all  l(Miking  so  like  each 
other  that  they  might  have  been  taken  for  one 
family  -,  and  an  elderly  gentleman,  besides  sun- 
dry chairs  and  a  lamp,  the  flame  of  which,  like 
that  on  Vesta's  altar,  was  kept  ever  burning  by 
certain  virgins,  who  lived  in  the  penetralia  of 
the  temple.  We  will  pass  over  the  chairs,  and 
of  the  hook-case  and  the  table  we  have  said 
enough ;  but  with  regard  to  the  elderly  gentle- 
man we  must  have  a  word  or  two  more,  for  he 
was  worthy  remark  to  any  one,  and  we  may 
have  to  relate  some  of  his  proceedings  hereaf- 
ter. It  is  of  his  person,  however,  that  we  have 
now  to  speak.  Mr.  Quatterly,  or.  as  his  letters 
generally  bore  his  style  and  title,  Timothy  Quat- 
terly, Esquire,  had  passed  his  meridian  by  sev- 
eral years,  being  now  hfly-eight  if  not  lifly-nine. 
To  see  him  sitting  one  would  have  said  he  was 
six  foot  high;  to  see  him  standing  one  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  not  more  than  five  foot 
seven.  The  upper  part  was  large,  round,  and 
bulky ;  the  lower  part  minute  enough  to  make 
an  almost  ludicrous  c#itrast  with  the  rest. 
Nature,  in  fact,  having  been  called  in  a  hurry 
from  South  America,  had  brought  the  super- 
structure of  an  unfmished  Patagonian  with  her, 
and  lighting  down  in  Lapland  had  clapped  it  on 
to  the  legs  of  a  dwarf.  This  disproportion,  as 
we  shall  soon  have  to  show,  affected  both  mind 
and  body ;  but  first  let  us  look  at  his  face,  read- 
er. See  how  round,  and  smooth,  and  almost 
soft  it  seems,  with  its  rosy  cheeks  and  its  little 
nose.  Gibbon  himself,  nothwithstanding  Mad- 
ame de  Deffamrs  terrible  mistake,  had  never 
such  a  pair  of  cheeks  as  that ;  and  then  these 
merry  little  twinkling  black  eyes,  with  some- 
thing both  of  high  manly  sagacity  in  them  and 
of  childlike  fun,  how  they  peep  out  from  under 
the  thin  eyebrows.  You  see  he  is  as  bald  too  as 
a  haddock,  except  just  over  the  ears,  and  in  the 
fat  back  of  his  neck,  where  the  gray  hair  flows 
away  in  a  pigtail.  He  is  a  stout  man,  too — ra- 
ther too  stout,  inclined  to  be  a  little  corpulent, 
ye't  active,  too—as  active  as  a  trout.  Tiien  his 
clothing  is  somewhat  peculiar;  a  black  coat 
powdered  on  the  collar,  a  neckerchief  as  white 
as  snow — one  every  morning,  upon  my  word  ; 
a  white  waist-coat  without  a  speck,  though 
."isomewhat  yellowish,  from  London  washing: ; 
but  those  drab  knee-breeches,  and  those  gray 
worsted  stockings  ! — surely  that  is  not  in  keep- 
ing, Mr.  Quatterly.  But  perhaps  he  may  con- 
sider his  legs  unworthy  of  their  trunk,  and 
treat  them  accordingly ;  or  is  it  that  from  their 
littleness  he  regards  them  more  tenderly,  and 
wraps  t^cm  in  all  that  is  warmest.  That  is 
probably  the  right  solution  of  tho  enigma ;  and 


I  declare  the  man  has  got  a  pair  of  silver  buck- 
les in  his  small  shoes. 

Such  was,  such  is  Timothy  Quatterly,  Esq., 
in  outward  appearance  ;  and  in  mind  there  are 
peculiarities  also.  That  large  head  contains  a 
vast  quantity  of  law,  and  a  good  deal  of  mirth 
—gay,  simple,  almost  infantine  fun.  There  is 
shrewd  good  sense,  too,  within.  Ho  is  not  a 
man  to  be  taken  in,  to  be  cheated,  bamboozled, 
done ;  and  yet  he  is  as  goad-humored  a  crea- 
ture as  any  upon  earth— ay,  and  benevolrnt  too, 
notwithstanding  his  being  a  lawyer.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  Imrts  natura ;  for,  Mrhat  with  erudition, 
law,  merriment,  good-nature,  kindness  of  heart, 
keenness  of  mind,  activity,  shoulders,  and  legs, 
there  is  quite  cnougli  of  him  to  make  two  men, 
and  very  tolerable  men  too. 

But  ho  was  somewhat-wayward  in  his  whims ; 
and  though  he  could  occasionally  show  that  he 
was  possessed  of  wit  that  would  have  shamed 
many  a  practised  compounder  of  smart  sayings, 
yet  he  was  fond  of  a  pun — barbarously  fond  of 
a  pun  ;  ami  let  it  be  remarked  that  we  use  the 
word  barbarously  discreetly,  and  with  due  rev- 
erence ;  for  though  no  barbarians  that  have  ever 
yet  been  heard  of  were  known  to  love  that  pecu- 
liar sort  of  tea-and-toast  witticism  called  a  pun, 
being  always  very  sedate  and  serious  people,  and 
much  more  reasonable  than  civihzed  nations, 
yet  they  have  a  spice  of  cruelty  in  them,  and  so 
had  Mr.  Quatterly ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  dis- 
cover that  any  pompous  and  magniloijuent  man, 
who  fancied  his  grave  sayings  were  worthy  of 
profound  attention,  hated  a  pun,  especially 
uttered  by  another  man,  than  ho  set  upon 
him,  and  with  an  overpowering  torrent  of  the 
abhorred  jest  overwhelmed  his  stories,  broke 
through  his  arguments,  swamped  his  conclu- 
sions, and  turned  all  his  eloquence  to  farce. 
There  was  no  resisting  him,  for  resistance  only 
increased  his  cruehy  and  his  fluency.  With 
other  persons  he  was  more  moderate ;  and  in 
conversation  with  any  one  who  did  not  rouse 
the  spirit  of  perversity  within  him,  but  smiled 
at  even  a  stale  jest,  or  far-fetched  illustration, 
he  would  be  tender-hearted,  and  content  him- 
self with  shadowing  forth  his  meaning,  when  he 
did  not  chose  to  speak  it  plainly,  with  many  a 
nursery  rhyme,  or  schoolboy  joke,  always 
brought  in  quaintly,  and  sometimes,  in  its  very 
simplicity,  judiciously.  Thus  there  seemed 
two  parts  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in  his  body — 
one  fidl  of  pwer,  activity,  and  vigor,  erudite, 
keen,  perspicuous, and  resolute;  the  other  play- 
ful, gay,  malicious,  and  full  of  fun,  but,  like  his 
little  legs,  carrying  all  the  rest  lightly  over  va- 
rious slippery  and  uneven  paths. 

Sudi  was  the  gentleman  in  whose  presence 
Mr.  Morton  now  appeared,  and  when  the  latter 
entered  the  room  Mr.  Quatterly  was  sitting 
with  the  worsted  stocking  on  his  right  leg 
crossed  over  the  knee  of  the  drab  breeches  on 
his  left  leg,  his  indicial  digit  of  tho  dnxtcr  hand 
rubbing  a  spot  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  which, 
if  not  more  bald,  was  at  least  more  polished 
than  the  rest,  and,  looking  steadily  at  the  sha- 
green case  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  which  lay  upon 
the  table  before  him. 

"Ah!  good  morning,  sir;  good  morning,"  he 
said,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  Morton,  whom,  for 
various  reasons  to  himself  best  known,  ho  treat- 
ed with  great  respect,  at  tVv^  ^^\wi\vnM5i^\«iN»% 
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kiifi  fi'i'.!iri(racbair  for  him,  though,  as  he  moved 
fcfi'i.jt  vv:i»j  a  light  step,  he  seemed  so  top-heavy 
tl..ii  it  -Aait  hardly  possible  not  to  think  every 
tttothf.ut  thhi  he  would  topple  over. 

"  lUi  !si;at*:d.  my  dear  sir,  be  seated.  What 
niiyn%  of  hia  majesty's  country  scat  in  Surrey ! 
Vou  saw  your  lost  mutton,  J  suppose,  last  night. 
Pray,  did  you  find  him  shorn  to  your  hand,  as, 
*  according  to  all  rules — and  those  of  the  King's 
Bench,  especially— he  ought  to  be,  tliough  the 
fleece  uf  those  who  get  in  there  one  would  think 
were  hardly  worth  plucking." 

"  There  are  always  persons  quite  ready,  my 
dear  sir,"  replied  Morton,  with  a  smile,  "  to 
gather  up  the  gleanings  that  more  legitimate 
husbandmen  have  let  fall." 

"  A  cut  at  the  lawyers  ?  A  cut  at  the  law- 
yers, sir,"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly :  "  that's  unkind ; 
that's  unfair.  *  Nemo  remnU  fuit  turpisMtmus.* 
It  ukes  five  years  to  make  an  attorney,  hey  ?  I 
know  what  you  mean.  But,  pray,  do  not  call 
118  all  husbandmen.  I  have  nothing  of  the  hus- 
band in  me,  though  I  think  I  know  some  one 
who  has  ;— ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
ha!" 

There  was  a  merriment,  a  joviality  in  his 
laugh  that  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  Morton 
joined  in  somewhat  more  quietly,  adding,  as 
Boon  as  the  cachin nation  of  the  lawyer  would 
allow  of  his  being  heard—"  But,  my  good  friend, 
have  you  got  the  deed  prepared  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, for  I  would  fain  have  it  settled  at  once." 

"  Settled  !"  said  the  solicitor,  **  he  is  thinking 
of  the  settlements  already.  How  these  young 
men's  wits  do  got  inflamed  with  matrimony  as 
soon  as  the  spark  is  blown  into  a  blaze — that's 
not  a  pun.  mind  you— it's  a  fine  flight  of  imagi- 
nation beautifully  expressed  ;  for  though  you 
may  be  a  spark,  and  a  gny  spark  loo.  yet  you 
have  not  shown  yourself  easily  fanned  into  the 
necessary  state  of  combustion." 

«•  But  an  answer,  an  answer,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Morton ;  **  have  you  gut  these  deeds,  or 
this  deed  ready,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  I  much 
wish  to  carry  the  young  man  out  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  London  as  i>oon  as  may  be." 

"Pooh!  leave  him  alone,  and  he'll  come 
home,  and  most  likely  bring  a  fut  tail  behind 
him,**  answered  the  lawyer,  having  recourse  to 
one  of  his  favorito  illustrations.  The  tempta- 
tions of  I..ondon  !  Did  ever  one  hear  a  sane 
man  talk  of  such  things,  i  never  found  any 
temptation  in  London.  All  mine  have  been  in 
the  country.  By  the  way,  I  hojH?  you  have 
thought  of  me  this  year.  1  must  have  a  pop  at 
the  birds,  and  you.  or  your  late  good  father,  have 
always  provided  mo." 

"Oh,  yes  !"  roplicd  Morton,  ''you  shall  have 
enough.  Come  down  to  me  at  Mallington,  and 
I  will  give  you  enough  to  do." 

"To  draw  the  settlement,  hey!"  cried  Mr. 
Quatterly,  with  a  new  burst  of  laughter ;  **  but 
from  what  I  hear,  you  have  already  bagged  the 
best  of  the  game  there  before  the  season,  you 
poacher.  But  I'll  come,  and  if  I  leave  you  a 
single  cock  pheasant,  my  name's  not  Quatterly. 
Can  draw  the  settlements  after  dinner,  fall 
asleep  over  them,  send  thorn  up  to  Bell,  get  an 
opinion  that  nobody  on  earth  can  read,  and  leave 
a  whole  generation  of  law-suits  for  the  benefit 
of  my  clerks  and  their  children.  Must  take  care 
of  this  poor  boys  in  the  office,  you  know.    But 


t:ome,  I  see  you  are  impatient.  Now  to  boai- 
ncss.  What  docs  the  young  fellow  say  ^  That 
is  the  first  question.  I  have  known  young  dogs 
so  fond  of  that  kennel,  that  nothing  would  get 
them  out  of  it,  and  there  is  no  use  of  drawing 
deeds  unless  one  is  sure  they  will  be  signed.'* 

*'  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  told  you  I  was  sure,** 
replied  Morton,  in  a  tone  of  vexation  at  the  idea 
of  the  matter  being  no  farther  advanced  than  it 
was  the  night  before  ;  '*  he  will  sign  it  willingly 
— he  was  transported  at  the  very  idea.*' 

"No,  no,  no — not  transported  yet!"  cried 
Mr.  Quatterly  ;  "  soon  maybe,  for  aught  yon  or 
.1  know.  He's  on  the  high  road,  it  would  seem  ; 
and  taking  the  high  road  is  one  step  to'  trans- 
portation, if  not  to  the  gallows.  He's  in  a 
sponging-house,  I  think  you  said.  No  fear  of 
his  not  being  well  cleaned  out  then,  and  fit  for 
whitewashing.  Had  he  got  any  one  with  him  t 
— a  poor  parson  who  had  spent  too  much  in  gin- 
and-water,  and  seven  children,  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  or  a  maiden  lady  of  nine-and-thirty, 
who  had  been  ruined  by  lawyers  and  sal  volatile  ? 
I'hose  aro  the  sort  of  companions  that  make  a 
man  transported  to  get  out." 

*•  No,  indeed,"  answered  Morton ;  "  he  had 
with  him  one  Captain  Tankerville,  a  very  dan- 
gerous person,  I  believe.  Was  he  not  once 
brought  up  oil  suspicion  of  forgery  V 

"Oh,  the  villain  I"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly;  "if 
he's  in,  it  is,  indeed,  high  time  to  get  the  other 
out.  If  he  carried  in  with  him  a  single  virtue, 
or  a  half  crown  piece,  that  fellow  will  pick  his 
pocket  of  it.  But  to  set  your  mind  at  case,  I 
sat  up  last  night  for  half  an  hour,  and  drew  up  a 
little  memorandum,  as  good  as  a  deed,  which, 
one  of  the  clerks  is  just  now  writing  out.  It 
will  be  done  before  twelve,  and  you  can  pack 
him  up  in  a  hamper  as  soon  as  it  is  signed,  and 
send  him  off  to  Malhngton  by  the  nigbt  coach, 
taking  care  to  put  him  in  houd  foremost,  and 
write  upon  the  top,  *  Keep  this  side  up !'  It  is 
his  only  chance  of  having  his  brain  turned  right 
again." 

"  But,  my  pood  friend,  we  must  contrive  to 
get  bail  for  him  before  I  can  bring  him  here/* 
said  Morton. 

"Why,  bail  him  yourself,  or  bring  him  in  the 
sherifTs  custody,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly.  "My 
name  will  make  them  all  compliance  ;  but,  I  for- 
gcit — ^your  mystery — your  mystery  I — and,  me- 
thinks,  you  forgot  too.  If  you  come  with  him 
here,  you  will  have  your  name  shouted  from 
clerk  to  clerk  to  split  the  welkin.  That  will 
never  do.  I.,ct  me  see  ;"  and  turning  to  a  book, 
with  two  bra.ss  clasps,  he  read  :  "  Mr.  Twistle- 
t<»n  at  eleven — Johnny  Dunmow  at  three — Sir 
Arthur  McMorc  at  half-past.  Well,  I  can  go 
to  him  at  half-past  eleven,  for  TwiMloton  only 
wants  to  borrow  fifteen  thousand  pounds  on  a 
mortgage  in  the  monn.  That's  a  property  f'asily 
conveyed,  so  he  wdl  not  keep  me  long,  and  thou 
I  can  go  to  the  lad  myself.  You  can  mcot  mo 
there,  for  he  might  prove  refractory  about  leav- 
ing mo  to  settle  with  the  creditors,  and  then, 
as  in  the  ring,  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  backer." 

"  But  he  cannot  get  out  without  the  creditors 
being  paid,  or  having  security,"  replied  Morton. 

"  Oh,  people  get  out  wonderfully,"  answered 
Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  and  as  to  security,  there  ia 
nothing  so  safe  as  a  hackney  coach  and  a  ten 
pound  note,  though  one  sometimes  breaks  down, 
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afid  the  others  turn  out  forged.  Howeyer,  it  is 
as  well  not  to  bail  him  at  all,  for  then  he  must 
cHher  both  sign  and  pay,  or  remain  where  he  is, 
but  you  >vill  never  get  your  money,  I  can  tell  you ; 
or,  at  all  events,  not  the  interest,  for  Iris  mother 
has  the  property  for  life,  and  till  she  assigns  it 
to  him  his  signature  is  not  worth  one  of  those 
old  buckles  ;"  and  he  stretched  out  his  foot,  a 
little  pleased  at  its  neat  appearance. 

"  The  loss  will  not  be  great,"  replied  Morton, 
in  a  well-satisfied  tone,  **  and  I  shall  be  well 
Batisfied  if  we  succeed  in  rescuing  him." 

"And  winning  the  fair  lady,"  added  Mr. 
Quatterly.  "  Well,  Tommy  Tucker  turned  a 
Turk  for  twopence  ;  and,  after  all,  it's  a  much 
more  sensible  thing  to  turn  tomfool  for  a  pretty 
girl ;  though,  doubtless,  the  saidThomas  Tucker, 
who  turned  Turk  as  aforesaid,  looked  to  have  a 
reversionary  interest  in  certain  Circassians  of 
which  his  converter  was  seized  and  possessed, 
as  v^cU  as  the  mere  consideration  money  of 
twopence  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain — 
anything'  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — and  so  good  bye  till  a 
garter  to  twelve." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Alfred  Latimer  and  his  dear  new-found 
Iriend,  Captain  Tankcrville,  sat  at  their  break- 
fast at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  table  \Cas 
covered  in  a  way  that  the  drawing-room  of  the 
sponging-house  seldom  saw.  What  a  curious 
sensation  that  very  collocation  "  drawing-room 
— of  a  spoDging-house"  gives.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing on  earth  brings  forth  the  painful  points  in 
any  painful  subject  more  than  when  some  image 
n  accidentally  combined  with  it  to  which  we 
•  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  ideas  of  plea- 
sure. The  drawing-room  of  a  sponging-house ! 
The  drawing-room  of  a  prison !  The  place 
where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  plea- 
sant hours,  to  which  we  retire  from  care  and 
Inisiness  and  anxiety,  to  enjoy  our  allotted  por- 
tion of  relaxation  with  those  most  dear  to  us. 
in  which  we  have  seen  ourselves  surrounded 
by  children  and  friends  and  happy  faces— the 
name  of  that  place  connected  with  a  prison  ! — 
vrith  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  want  and  cap- 
tivity !  What  a  contrast  in  that  strange  com- 
bination !  However,  there  they  sat  at  a  meal 
which  certainly  did  not  consist  of  ordinary  pris- 
oners* fare  ;  for  the  money  which  Latimer  had 
got  for  his  horse  was  not  yet  gone ;  and  with 
ihe  true  spirit  of  his  class  of  men,  he  thought 
that  as  he  was  soon  to  be  free,  and  have  some- 
what more  than  two  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  it  mattered  not  how  speedily  the  sum 
he  had  was  spent.  He  had  therefore  mvited 
Captain  Tankerville  to  breakfast,  and  had  or- 
dered and  paid  for  all  sorts  of  things — broiled 
ham  and  fish,  coffee  and  tea.  muffins  and  rolls, 
sweatmeats  and  honey.  The  cerberos  of  the 
house,  at  the  first  mention  of  his  wants  and 
wishes,  had  divined,  from  long  experience,  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  visited  his  prisoner  the 
night  before  had  come  to  announce  his  speedy 
liberation,  and  consequently  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  time.  He  got  everything 
that  was  required,  therefore,  with  great  prompt- 
itude, and  charged  him  three  times  the  value 


for  all.  Never  were  such  dear  eggs  set  down 
upon  a  Uble ;  never  did  York  or  Westphalia 
produce  such  extravagant  ham ;  never  did  a 
fishmonger  ask  such  a  price  for  fish.  But  it 
was  then,  and  is  in  a  degree  now,  a  part  of  the 
law  of  England  that  all  its  officials  should  have 
a  privilege  of  skinning  the  unfortunate,  and 
trading  in  the  follies  of  the  foolish.  It  may  be 
a  gdod  part  of  the  law,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
morality  thereof  quite  clearly. 

However,  there  they  sat,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, jesting  and  jeering,  enjoying  themselves  as 
if  folly  and  crime  were  the  merriest  things  ia 
the  world.  How  different  was  the  scene  from 
that  which  J  remember  once  having  beheld  when 
I  went  to  visit  a  poor  friend  in  one  of  those 
dens  of  horror  and  iniquity.  He  was  a  high 
and  noble  minded  man  of  talent  and  imagina- 
tion— unfortunate,  but  neither  vicious  nor  fool- 
ish ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  haggard  and 
despairing  look  of  his  countenance  as  he  sat 
there  solitary  and  silent,  taken  from  his  wife 
and  children,  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning 
the  very  sum  that  was  necessary  to  pay  a  hard 
creditor.  What  was  the  cause  why  he  could 
not  be  as  gay  as  Alfred  Ijatimor  and  Captain 
Tankerville  1  It  is  explained  in  a  moment.  He 
was  brought  there  by  no  fault  of  his  own — they 
were.  He  had  been  arrested  at  the  suit  of  a 
surgeon  for  long  attendance  on  a  sick  chUd, 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  pay  because  other 
people  could  not  pay  him.  This  was  his  crime 
— ^none  other  upon  earth.  Thou  art  a  hard 
thing,  O  Law  of  England,  and  in  thy  justice  art 
oflen  marvellously  unjust — in  thine  equity  ini- 
quitous. The  cunning  rogue  sets  thee  at  defi- 
ance ;  but  honest  poverty  is  a  crime  that  can- 
not escape  thco. 

Alfred  Latimer  had  told  his  evil  counselor 
almost  all  that  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  Mr.  Morton.  He  had  not,  indeed,  told  all, 
for  I^uisa's  name  had  never  been  mentioned. 
There  was  something  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  - 
good  in  the  very  idea  of  the  sister  of  his  boy- 
hood that,  bad  as  he  was,  and  hardened  as  he 
was  growing,  he  shnmk  from  the  very  mention 
of  her  existence  in  tlic  presence  of  one  whom 
he  instinctively  felt  to  he  coarse  in  mind  and 
gross  in  habit  of  thought.  However  sweetly 
the  cup  of  wickedness  may  be  seasoned,  how- 
ever eagerly  the  thirsty  lip  of  passion  may 
drink  it,  there  is  always  a  trembling  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  poison  in  the  draught,  and 
although  Alfred  Latimer  listened  with  a  sort  of 
fascination  to  his  companion's  tales,  and  yield- 
ed his  whole  spirit  to  his  influence,  he  never- 
theless felt  that  he  was  base  even  while  he 
prepared  to  imitate  him  in  baseness. 

*'  So,"  said  Captain  Tankerville,  with  the 
slightest  possible  sneer  upon  his  lip,  "this  Mr. 
Morton,  it  seems,  wants  to  take  you  back  and 
tie  you  to  your  mother's  apron  string  again.  If 
I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  go ;  Pd  stop  here  in 
liOndon  as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  money,  if  it 
were  only  just  to  show  them  that  they  couldn't 
make  a  baby  or  a  fool  of  mo  any  more." 

"So  I  should,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
laughing,  "  but  I  have  other  things  that  draw 
me  to  Mallington  besides  my  mother^s  apron 
string.  I've  got  some  business  to  do  there, 
captain ;  but  as  soon  as  that  ia  done  I  shall  cq;!c^<& 
back  again." 
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*»  Well,  I  wish  to  heaTCD,"  said  Captain  Tank- 
eiTiile,  "that  while  you  are  getting  this  money 
you  would  get  fifty  pounds  for  me.  I  can  pay 
you  in  three  months,  but  in  the  mean  time  it's 
a  great  bore  to  be  kept  in  for  thirty  pounds  all 
that  lime." 

"  Oh,  ril  lend  you  the  fifty  pounds,**  replied  Al- 
fred Latimer,  **  for  there  will  be  more  than  two 
hundred  after  paying  all  my  debts,  which  Tarn 
to  have  to  start  me  again." 

♦•  You  are  a  devilish  good  fellow.  J^timer," 
said  his  companion,  **and  Tm  Tery  much  obliged 
to  you  ;  so  much  obliged,  indeed,  that  Til  just 
give  you  a  hint  which  you  may  take  or  not  as 
you  like ;  but  it  is  what  I  would  do  myself  if  I 
were  you.  Here  you  are  to  get  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  nobody's  giving  to  you,  or  I  sup- 
pose you  would  convidcT  yourself  bound  in 
honor  to  do  with  it  as  the  giver  proposed  ;  bat 
it  is  raised  upon  your  own  property,  and  so  it 
is  your  own.  therefore  you  may  do  what  you 
like  with  it.  Now,  Timson,  the  oflScer,  tells 
me  that  all  the  detainers  against  you  do  not 
amount  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  if  I  were 
you  rd  just  pay  them  ofi",  put  the  other  thou- 
sand in  my  pocket,  and  take  a  start  for  the 
continent,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  scoundrels 
who  have  bills  against  pie  whistle  for  the  money. 
Beyond  doubt  they  have  cheated  you  out  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount,  and  I'd  see  them  ail 

before  I  paid  them." 

"  Oh,  they  have  cheated  me  enough,  I  know,*' 
said  Alfred  Latimer,  "and  what  you  propose 
isn*t  a  bad  plan.  I  conld  easily  run  down  from 
Mallington  to  Southampton,"  he  continued, 
musing,  "and  get  over  to  Havre." 

"  To  be  sure  you  could,"  answered  Captain 
Tankcrvillo,  *•  I  did  it  once  myself  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Instead  of  going  over  to  Calais, 
where  I  thought  they  would  be  on  the  look-out 
for  me,  I  went  round  to  Southampton  and  got 
dear  off.  The  fact  was  I  had  been  called  out 
by  Green,  of  the  dragoons.  He  was  a  devilish 
good  shot,  I  knew,  and  so  was  I.  Now  I,  being 
the  man  called  out,  had  by  right  the  first  fire ; 
but  my  fool  of  a  second  gave  that  up,  as  they 
are  getting  into  the  habit  of  doing,  and  agreed 
that  we  should  fire  together.  Both  Green  and 
I  looked  out  sharply  for  the  word ;  and  I  am 
sore  enough  that  we  should  both  have  gone 
head  over  heels  together,  but  somehow  or  an- 
other I  fired  just  half  a  second  first,  before  the 
word  was  well  out  of  Fitzherbert*s  mouth.  1 
suppose  I  was  a  little  nervous" — and  he  laugh- 
ed with  a  low,  unpleasant,  meaning  laugh. 
"  However,  they  swore  that  I  had  fir^  before 
my  time,  and  as  Green  was  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail  it  was  expedient  that  I  should  take  myself 
off  as  fast  as  possible.  The  two  seconds,  how- 
ever, kept  their  own  counsel,  thanks  to  the  law, 
which  makes  the  seeonds  principals  if  the  mat- 
ter is  brought  in  murder,  so  the  affair  was  hush- 
ed up,  but  the  two  fools  would  never  speak  to 
me  afterwards,  just  as  if  I  were  going  to  stand 
still  and  be  shot  through  the  head.  Green 
would  not  have  gone  a  bit  tlie  less  for  that,  so 
it  was  just  as  well  to  take  care  of  myself " 

What  might  have  been  Alfred  Latimer*s 
reply  to  this  very  honest  and  candid  communi- 
oation  of  his  companion's  views  of  the  code  of 
honor  cannot  be  told ;  for  just  as  the  other 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  the  cerberus  came 


up  announcing  Mr.  Quattetly;  and  the  youn^ 
gentleman  had  just  time  to  ask  **Who  the 
devil's  he  V*  and  Captain  TankerviUe  to  give 
Jiiim  an  admonition  to  stick  fast  to  his  plaov 
when  the  large  head  and  shoulders  of  the  wor- 
thy solicitor  appeared,  with  the  little  legs  walk- 
ing busily  underneath  them.  He  looked  at 
Captain  TankerviUe  with  a  sardonic  grin,  his 
small  black  eyes  sparkling  un]f)leasant]y,  and 
the  corners  of  his  capacious  mouth  turning 
down. 

"  Ah,  captain !"  he  said,  "  you  here  !  You've 
changed  your  lodging,  1  see — you're  right. you're 
right.     '  To  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.' " 

"Of course  I  did  not  come  here  willingly^ 
sir,"  replied  Captain  TankerviUe.  "  But  I  shall 
soon  be  out,  that's  one  comfort." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  "it  may 
be  a  come  forth,  but  not  a  comfort,  surely  !"  and 
he  laughed  at  his  abominable  pun ;  "  but  stay^ 
where  you  are,  stay  where  you  are.  The  Sur- 
rey side  is  best.  Better  air.  even  in  King's- 
Bench-walk  than  Horsemonger-lano,  captain." 

"  Sir,  do  you  intend  to  insult  me  V  asked  the 
other,  with  his  brow  darkening ;  "  if  so,  I  shall 
know — " 

"  No,  no,  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly,. 
"  not  at  all,  captain.  I'm  a  great  coward ;  I 
never  fight — I'm  too  big  to  fight ;  I  never  fought 
but  once,  and  that  was  with  my  fists.  Didn't 
mean  anything  unpleasant,  on  my  life ;  but  yon 
know  the  place  where  one  last  sees  a  man  nat- 
urally recurs  to  one's  mind  when  next  we  meet 
him.  You  know  my  way,  and  how  I  rattle  on» 
and  you  should  only  laugh  at  it — *  The  little  dog 
laughed,'  you  know,  '"  to  see  such  sport,  though 
the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.'  But  this 
is  Mr.  I^timer,  I  suppose.  Sir.  my  business  is 
with  you." 

"  Well,  then,  Latimer,  I  will  not  interrupt 
your  business  with  this  person,"  said  Captain 
TankerviUe,  with  a  very  savage  air ;  and  he 
walked  out  of  the  room,  finding  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Quatterly  by  no  means  a  relaxation. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  cried  the  good  solicitor, 
walking  into  a  chair,  for  it  could  hardly  be  called 
sitting  down,  his  legs  being  too  short  to  bend 
much  in  the  operation.  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  Wcll» 
Mr.  Latimer,  adversity  does  make  us  acquaint- 
ed wiih  strange  bed-fellows.  But  to  business, 
sir.  I  wait  uiM)n  you  at  the  desire  of  a  client 
of  mine,  Edward  Wilmot,  Esq ,  asd  another 
client  of  mine,  Mr.  Morton.  The  one  has  a 
sum  of  money  to  lend,  the  other  has  requested 
that  it  may  be  lent  to  you.  He  has  e.xplaintd 
the  natore  of  the  security ;  and  as  the  deed 
cannot  be  properly  drawn  up  for  some  time,  I 
have  brought  a  little  Memorandum  of  agreement 
which  will  serve  the  purpose  in  the  interim, 
being  unwilling  to  keep  you  in  such  a  place,  and 
amongst  such  a  set  of  scamps  a  moment  longer 
than  is  necessary.  I  thought  I  should  find  Mr. 
Morion  here." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Mr.  Alfred  Lat- 
imer of  the  particulars  of  the  arrangement,  and 
Mr.  r>atimer,  in  turn,  commenced  inquiries  di- 
rected to  find  out  how  Mr.  Quatterly  intended 
to  pay  the  money.  That  gentleman,  however, 
at  once  informed  him  that  it  would  bp  requisite 
to  pay  all  the  detaining  creditors  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  to  discharge  the  bills  of  all  the 
others,  a  list  of  which  had  been  obtained  from 
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Mrs.  Charlton,  to  whom  they  had  all  at  various 
tiHies  applied  concerning  her  son's  debts. 
That  done,  he  said,  be  would  hand  over  the 
balance  to  Mr.  Latimer,  receivinjr  his  signa- 
ture of  the  memorandum,  which  he  laid  before 
faun  for  his  perusal. 

Alfred  Latimer,  however,  demurred  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts  by  any  other  hands  but 
his  own,  saying.  **  You  do  not  think  I  should 
like  to  bo  arrested  again,  f  suppose.*' 

"  Oh  dear,  no !"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  not 
at  all,  not  at  all.  Can  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  your  paying  them  yourself;  but  you  know, 
my  dear  sir,  the  detainers  must  be  discharged, 
or  you  cannot  get  out.*' 

**Ycs,  I  know  that,''  answered  the  young 
man  ;  **  but  it  would  look  as  if  I  could  not  be 
tinsted,  if  I  were  to  have  any  one  eUe  pay  the 
rest  of  the  people  but  mysoll." 

**  Very  true — so  it  wciulH,  so  it  would,'*  said 
the  solicitor,  who  perfectly  s^iw  tiirouf^h  the 
whole  manopuvre,  and  suspected  who  had 
prompted  it.  "  Well,  we  will  pay  the  detaining 
creditors  first,  and  tlieii  leave  you  to  .settle  with 
the  others.  But  the  sherifl*'s  ofllce  must  first 
be  searched,  you  know,  to  see  what  are  lodged  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  have  that  done  whilo  we 
are  waiting  for  Morton.  I  will  go  and  send  the 
man  below  to  do  it,"  and  with  his  usual  rapid- 
ity be  walked  out  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

**  Be  so  good,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  got  into 
the  den  below,  and  had  closed  that  door  too, 
'*  to  send  round  as  fast  as  possible  to  all  thoac 
persons  named  in  that  list,  and  tell  tbcm,  with 
my  compliments,  to  lodge  detainers  against 
Alfred  Latimer,  Esq.,  for  the  amount  of  their 
bills  before  one  o'  clock,  or  they  won't  be  paid. 
Then,  at  half  past  one  search  the  otfice,  and 
oome  up  and  report.  Don't  go  to  the  people 
yourself,  that  would  not  be  regular.  Send  some 
one  you  can  trust.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

*•  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Quatterly,"  replied  the  man, 
winking  his  left  eye,  "  I  twig ;"  and  the  solici- 
tor, leaving  the  paper  in  his  hands,  returned  to 
tbe  young  gentleman  almve,  and  entered  into 
pleasant  conversation  with  him. 

"  -\iry  here  !"  he  said,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow; "airy.  Mr".  Latimer;  and,  doubtless, 
food  society." 

**  Why,  you  do  not  seem  to  think  the  only 
society  I  have  got  very  plea.sant,"  replied  the 
other ;  *'  at  least  if  one  may  judge  by  the  way 
you  spoke  to  Captain  TankervUle." 

•'  No  offence  meant,  I  can  assure  you,  sir," 
replied  the  lawyer;  **he  has  bec^  twice  ac- 
cused of  swindling,  it  is  true,  and  once  of  for- 
gery— all  through  a  mistake,  no  doubt — all 
through  a  mistake ;  but,  nevertheless,  character 
It  a  very  funny  thing.  It  is  very  like  a  certain 
gentleman  mentioned  in  history,  and  named 
Humpty  Dumpty,  about  whom  there  is  this 
legend : — 

Humply  Dnmfi^  iBt  on  a  H-all, 

Huinply  Dumpty  got  a  grant  full ; 

All  the  kliw*«  hnnn  and  nil  the  kinx*!  met 

Ctnoot  set  Humiiiy  Dumpty  where  he  was  again. 

And  so  it  is  with  a  man's  reputation,  Mr.  Lati- 
mer. It  takes  a  great  many  horses  and  a  great 
many  men  to  set  op  a  character  once  fallen ; 
Uriable  materials,  sir— friable  materials— easily 
cracked,  and  not  easily  mended.** 


Mr.  Quatterly  meant  well,  very  well ;  and 
had  Alfred  Latimer  been,  as  he  sup|>os(^d,  a 
young  man  standing  on  the  brink  of  evil,  his 
observations  would  have  been  as  well  directed 
as  they  were  meant ;  but  there  is  a  particular 
point  of  moral  degradation,  where  the  sight  of 
the  dark  gulf  into  which  vice  plunges  m^n,  is 
more  dangerous  than  s<^rviceable,  and  th.it  is 
when  they  are  in  it.  They  then  see  no  ntrans 
of  escape — no  path  to  reascend,  and  in  d<'8pair 
.seek  in  the  abyss  a  deeper  depth.  Perhaps, 
the  only  way  to  recover  them  at  ail,  is  to  blind- 
fold them  to  the  dangers  of  their  situation,  lest 
their  heads  turn,  and  let  hope  lead  them  out  by 
the  hand. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Alfred  Latimer.  He 
knew  more  «)f  his  own  conduct  than  the  man 
who  spoke,  and  his  only  n'llection  was,  ••  Well, 
then,  there  is  no  use  of  trying.  I'm  in  for  it, 
and  mu.st  s^o  on  '* 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  Mr.  Morton  was  ushered  in,  and  shook 
hands  both  with  him  and  Mr.  Quatterly.  After 
a  few  minutes  had  passed  in  conversation  of  no 
great  moment,  the  solicitor  seemed  to  gn»w 
somewhat  imj)atieut,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Lati- 
mer know  tiie  amount  of  debts  already  appear- 
ing against  him  in  the  sheriff's  office  ! 

The  young  gentleman  answered  boldly  about 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Quatterly  replied,  '•  Oh  !  if  that  is  all,  I 
have  money  enough  at  my  banker':)  to  give 
chc(|ues  for  the  amount ;  if  it  had  bcvH  much 
more  I  must  have  gone  huiiic  to  gcri  it.  liut 
this  fellow  i.s  so  long  that  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  ;  I  shall  be  too  late  for  my  next  appoint- 
ment." 

.Morton,  who  was  wf^l  aware  that  the  solici- 
tor was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  a  wealthy 
tribe,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him 
speak  of  having  about  two  hundred  [)Oun'.!.s  at 
his  banker's,  hut.  judging  that  there  wa:*  >f»nio 
cause,  he  answered,  ••  Perhaps  you  had  better 
goto  your  appointment,  my  good  sir,  and  return 
with  the  amount." 

"  WiMl,  perhaps  I  had,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly ; 
"  and  I  shall  certainly  return  with  a  mount  if  I 
have  to  climb  these  dreadful  stairs  again.  It 
will  be  better,  too."  he  continued,  loiiking  at 
Morton,  "  because  Mr.  I^timer  wishes  to  pay 
all  the  other  bills  himself" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Morton  gravely.  «*  I  thought 
you  intended  to  return  to  Mallington  at  once, 
Latimer!" 

"  And  so  I  do,"  replied  the  young  gentlriu..ri 
sharply ;  but  I  intend  to  stay  a  day  in  town 
first.     There  is  no  objection  to  that.  I  supp<ise.** 

"  I  have  no  right  to  object,  thrnigh  I  am  siirry 
for  it,"  answered  Morton  gravely — for  be  had 
his  doubts  of  what  might  become;  of  the  rl^oney 
if  Alfred  Latimer  retaidcd  it  in  his  own  posses- 
sion for  even  a  day  in  London 

"  A  letter,  sir,"  said  a  dirty-faced,  s^nllnw- 
gowncd  maid,  putting  a  note  into  Mr.  Lanmcr's 
bands  :  "  eighlpence,  if  you  please."  'flmse 
were  days  when  penny  po.siage  had  ni>t  \u  on 
invented,  and  Alfred  Latimer,  payiiiijr  th*'  post- 
age without  further  inquiry,  except  how  I  hi'  Ift- 
ter  came  to  be  so  late,  which  was  explained  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  gone  to  his  fiirmer  lortg. 
ing.  looked  at  the  back  as  if  the  hand-wriiuv^ 
was  strange  to  him. 
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Mr.  Quatterly  at  the  same  time  took  liis  de- 

Sartiire,  saying  he  would  soon  be  back,  and 
[orton  walked  to  the  window  to  leave  his 
companion  to  read  the  epistle  he  had  just  re- 
ceived, at  his  ease.  The  contents,  whatever 
they  were,  seemed  to  produce -a  strange  change 
in  Alfred  Latimer,  for,  aAer  having  vented 
an  oath,  and  the  exclamation,  *'  That  she  shan't, 

by !"  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 

room  in  a  state  of  great  agitation." 

"  I  say,  Morton,"  he  continued  after  a  pause  ; 
'*that  d-r-d  coach  does  not  start  till  nine,  I 
think.  Would  you  mind  joining  me  in  a  chaise 
down  1" 

"I  cannot  wait  till  to-morrow,"  replied 
his  companion,  "otherwise  1  should  be  very 
happy." 

•*Ay,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said 
Alfred  Latimer ;  *•  I  shall  go  down  to-day  as 
soon  as  this  fellow  returns.  What  a  time  he 
is !  Why,  he  could  have  looked  over  all  the 
offices  in  lA)ndon  before  this !  Do  you  mind 
starting  at  once  1" 

••  Oh,  no,"  replied  Morton,  a  little  embarrass- 
ed;  "I  must,  indeed,  go  home  for  an  hour,  but 
I  will  rejoin  you  in  that  time  with  a  chaise,  if 
you  like." 

"  Well,  do,  do,  there's  a  good  fellow ;"  cried 
Alfred  Latimer.  "  You  can  go  and  get  ready 
at  once  if  that's  all.  I  and  old  Squatterly  can 
settle  all  the  rest,  while  you  are  away,  and  I'll 
pack' up  my  things  in  the  meanwhile." 

Morton  smiled  almost  sadly;  for  he  could 
conceive  no  very  good  motive  which  could 
have  operated  so  sudden  a  change  in  a  man  of 
Alfred  Latimer's  disposition ;  but,  agreeing  to 
his  proposal,  he  took  his  departure,  and  led 
him  alone.  The  moment  he  was  gone  the 
young  gentleman  hurried  to  his  dirty  bed-cham- 
ber, laid  out  the  few  articles  of  clothing  he  had 
purchased  in  London  since  his  arrival,  and 
those  he  had  packed  up  at  Maliingtoii  ere  he  left 
his  mother's  house,  and  placed  them  in  a  port- 
xnanteau,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  lodg- 
ings where  he  had  been  arrested.  In  the 
meanwhile  Captain  Tankervillc,  as  soon  as  ho 
saw  Morton  depart,  walked  out  of  the  room 
below,  and  into  that  where  he  had  left  Alfred 
Latimer ;  but  not  finding  hiui  there  he  made 
some  inquiries  of  the  people  in  the  back  parlor, 
from  whom  he  learned  that  Mr.  Quatterly  was 
expected  back  every  minute.  This  intelli- 
gence drove  him  into  his  own  den  again,  where 
he  amused  himself  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
by  practising  some  very  ingenious  and  service- 
able tricks  with  a  pack  of  cards. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  there  was  a  knock 
^t  the  street  door,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
aheriflf^s-officer  speaking  to  his  man  as  they  en- 
tered together,  almost  immediately  succeeded 
by  another  knock  and  the  tones  of  Mr.  Quat- 
terly. The  shcrifi's-officer  and  the  solicitor 
then  walked  upstairs  together,  and  Mr.  Lat- 
imer was  called  out  of  his  bed-room. 

Now,  the  officer  was  a  very  different  per- 
sonage from  his  man ;  a  very  tall,  thin,  neat 
personage,  in  a  blue  satin  cravat,  tied  tight,  and 
his  voice  was  sweet  and  complacent.  "  Happy 
to  hear  it's  all  arranged,  Mr.  Latimer,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  been  down  to  search  the  office, 
and  find  a  few  little  matters  lodged  this  mom- 
tag'    Lei  toe  Bet,  TU  just  run  them  up ;"  and, 


sitting  down,  he  soon  made  out  an  account 
amounting  to  nine-hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  which,  with  costs,  charges,  &c.,  swell- 
ed the  whole  to  about  one  thousand  and 
nine. 

Alfred  Latimer  gazed  with  astonishment. 
"Why,  Tankervilie  told  me,  Mr.  Quincy,"  ho 
said,  "that  there  was  but  two  hundred." 

**  Ay,  sir,  that  was  the  day  before  yesterday," 
replied  the  officer.  "These  have  come  in 
since,"  and  he  ran  his  finger  down  a  long  list 
at  the  bottom  of  a  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  you  know,  my  dear  Mr. 
Latimer,"  observed  Mr.  Quatterly,  putting  on  a 
pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles.  "  As  they 
were  all  to  be  paid,  it  is  better  to  get  it  all  over 
at  once.  "  Save  you  trouble,  you  know,  and 
be  sooner  done.  There  are  few  men  who  ever, 
like  the  man  in  the  moon,  come  down  too  soon 
to  find  their  way  to  Norwich ;  and  you'll  have 
more  time  to  amuse  yourself,  if  you  do  stay  in 
London  till  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  going  down  at  once,  sir,"  said  Alfred 
Latimer,  in  a  sullen  tone ;  "  Mr.  Morton  is  to 
bring  a  chaise  directly." 

"  Ay,  a  sensible  man,  Mr.  Morton,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Quatterly,  "  a  very  sensible,  excellent  man, 
indeed.  Few  like  him,  sir — few  like  him.  Ho 
has  but  one  fault  that  I  know  of" 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  be  V  asked  Alfred 
Latimer,  dully,  looking  over  the  papers  on  the 
table. 

"  He  hates  a  pun,"  answered  the  solicitor,  in 
a  serious  tone.  "But  now,  Mr.  Quincy,  to 
business." 

And  that  business  was  soon  settled ;  the  bills 
were  paid  in  full  by  Mr.  Quatterly ;  the  costs  in 
part,  for  he  thought  fit  to  dock  some  excessive 
charges ;  and  the  sherifTs  officer  knew  ■  his 
character  too  well  to  make  aught  but  faint  re- 
sistance in  his  own  case,  and  contented  him- 
self with  Mr.  Quatterly's  engagement  to  pay 
the  rest  of  the  amount,  if  it  could  be  legally  en- 
forced in  the  case  of  others. 

When  ail  this  was  settled,  the  worthy  solici- 
tor turned  to  Mr.  Latimer,  saying,  "  And  now, 
sir,  there's  the  chaise,  I  hear..  Morton  is  the 
most  punctual  man  on  earth  ;  always  to  the  tick 
of  the  clock,  and  yet  never  goes  tick  either. 
And  now^  Mr.  Latimer,  after  the  little  expen- 
ses of  the  agreement,  dec,  there  is  a  sum  due 
to  you  of  one  hundred  and — let  me  see— call  it 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds — we  can  settle 
any  other  little  matter  afterwards.  Will  you 
have  it  in  m^ey  or  a  cheque  V 

"  All  in  money,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer ; 
and  Mr.  Quatterly's  pocket-book  instantly  dis- 
gorged the  amount.  Morton  was  in  the  room 
a  moment  after ;  and  though  there  was  a  little 
anger  in  Alfred  Latimer's  heart  at  being  frus- 
trated in  his  hopes  of  receiving  the  larger  sum, 
with  which  he  had  already  built  castles  enough 
in  the  air  to  have  held  a  whole  generation,  yet 
he  was  even  more  eager  than  ever  to  return  to 
Mallington  without  a  nooment's  delay  ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced  that  he  was  free,  he 
descended  the  stairs,  and  sprang  into  the 
chaise,  without  giving  one  thought  or  one  word 
to  Captain  Tankervme.  Such  are  the  friend- 
ships of  the  bad.  The  other  saw  him  depart 
from  the  window,  and  clenching  his  fist,  with  a 
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liMurfiil  oath,  he  exclaimed,  **  The  blackguard 
has  bilked  me  ;  but  aurse  me  if  I  don't  do  for 
bim  some  day/' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  conversation  of  Morton*  as  they  rolled 
atong,  did  Alfred  Latimer  more  good  than  that 
of  Mr.  Quatterly  had  done.  Although,  as  wc 
have  hitherto  seen  him,  he  had  shown  himself 
somewhat  grave,  for  there  had  been  many 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  deep  interest  in  his 
heart  and  mind,— and  deep  thought,  as  well  as 
deep  feeling,  is  always  grave, — yet  he  was  by  no 
means  constitutionally  a  sad  or  sombre  man. 
He  was  one  of  great  powers  of  imagination ; 
but  those  powers  were  disposed  quite  as  often 
to  exercise  themselves  on  gay  as  on  serious 
subjects  when  they  presented  themsplves  nat- 
urally, and  he  seldom  thought  it  worth  while 
to  seek  for  anything  that  did  not  come  naturally. 
He  was  not  either  the  creature  of  impulse  or  of 
the  moment.  He  was  always  the  same ;  but 
his  mind  dealt  with  things  as  he  found  them, 
subjecting  all  to  the  influence  of  itself,  but  still 
not  putting  forth  its  strength  to  throw  a  snow 
ball  as  it  would  have  heaved  a  rock  ;  nor  sport- 
ing with  the  tangles  of  Nairca's  hair,  as  if  he 
had  been  solving  a  problem  in  Euclid.  There 
was  ever,  indeed,  in  his  gayest  of  moods  some- 
what of  thought,  which  showed  that  the  stream 
ran  deep  beneath  the  ripple,  and  in  his  most  se- 
rious moments  somewhat  of  fancy,  which  evin- 
ced that  the  present  cares  had  brighter  aspira- 
tions beyond  them. 

In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  ho  deviated 
from  his  ordinary  course  ;  and  though  from 
much  that  had  passed  he  had  received  a  grave 
— nay  a  sad  impression,  yet  ho  strove  to  be 
cheerful,  and  to  force  his  thoughts  from  painful 
realities  and  very  dark  anticipations,  to  the  less 
stem  and  gloomy  objects  that  the  passing  scene 
presented.  And  what  a  city  is  London  for 
every  suggestion  that  the  mind  of  man  can  de- 
sire— whether  for  bright  and  cheerful,  or  for 
shadowy  and  desponding — with  its  life  and  ac- 
tivity, its  eagerness,  and  its  intense  worldliness ; 
its  fierce  passions,  and  its  light  absurdities ; 
its  marvelous  selfishness,  and  its  still  more 
surprising  benevolence.  There  never  was  any- 
thing— nay,  not  in  Greece  or  Rome,  nor  even  in 
those  wide  deserted  eastern  plains,  that  once 
were  the  nest  of  cities  thronged  with  life — any- 
thing so  wonderful  as  that  great  capital,  in  the 
strangeness  of  its  contrasts  ;  and  yet,  by  what 
fine  and  beautiful  gradations— by  what  a  magi- 
cal softening  of  semi-tints,  the  strong  lights  and 
the  dark  shades  blend  into  each  other. 

For  three  or  four  miles  the  journey  of  the 
travelers  lay  through  the  metropolis  ;  first 
through  that  portion  called  the  city,  where  the 
eternal  roll  of  wheels,  and  the  everlasting  move- 
ment of  interminable  crowds  deafened  the  ear 
and  dazzled  the  eye  ;  and  yet  never  did  the  re- 
sult of  that  extraordinary  combination  of  habit 
and  of  reason,  of  law  and  of  will,  of  good  feel- 
ing and  of  self-interest,  which  forms  the  great 
constraining  bond  of  society,  appear  more  con- 
spicuous in  order  and  propriety.  [There  might 
be  things  to  shock  the  eye,  or  to  offend  the  ear 
•—there  might  be  inconveniences,  quarVels,  im- 


pediments ;  but  still  the  human  tide  flowed  on 
in  cheerfulness  and  regularity,  still  one  made 
way  for  another,  still  the  savage  in  man's  heart 
was  overruled  by  the  silent  inert  power  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  selfish  eagerness  of  the  few 
gave  way  to  the  sense  of  the  many. 

After  that  the  chaise  rolled  on  through  what 
is  termed  the  more  fashionable  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  very  desertion  of  the  streets  at  that 
period  of  the  year  showed  that  the  travelers 
had  entered  a  (luarter  where  another  spirit 
reigned.  Long  rows  of  houses  with  closed 
shutters — squares  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant 
remaining  in  them  (but  some  old  servant  left  to 
keep  the  mansion  in  order,  or  some  woman  put 
in  by  an  upholsterer,  with  scanty  payment  eked 
out  by  the  advantage  of  lodging)  presented 
themselves  as  they  went  on.  ■  But  even  hero 
were  gradations  marking  the  narrow  limits  of 
fashion.  First  came  the  streets  of  shops,  not 
nearly  so  gay  or  so  thronged  as  in  a  more  pro- 
pitious time  of  the  year ;  the  equipages  thunder- 
ing no  more  along  the  pavement,  the  footway 
uncrowded,  and  many  of  the  master  tradesmen 
themselves  absent  on  some  of  those  expeditions 
to  the  sea  side,  which  have  made  foreigners 
believe  that  the  English  citizen,  like  the  an- 
chovy, will  not  keep  without  pickling ;  then,  the 
abodes  of  the  higher  classes,  utterly  vacant,  or 
if  not  so,  with  blinds  drawn  down,  and  every 
sign  of  absence,  in  tho  pitiful  vanity  of  being 
afraid  of  doing  what  others  do  not  do  :  then  tho 
mixed  atmosphere,  where  tho  little  ape  tho 
great — affecting  their  follies  without  being  able 
to  imitate  their  better  qualities,  and  striving  to 
follow  them  in  magnificence  without  having  the 
means  of  equalling  them  in  expense  ;  and  lastly 
the  suburbs,  whero  unaspiring  mediocrity  goes 
on  in  humbler  walks,  content  w'ith  envying  and 
decrying  that  which  they  can  never  attain. 

On  all  and  each  of  these  scenes  Morton  had 
something  to  remark,  and  thougli  his  compan- 
ion was  somewhat  silent  and  morose,  he  per- 
severed in  trying  to  lead  him  to  reason  and  to 
think,  believing  that  exercise  of  mind  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  mental  maladies,  as  exer- 
cise of  the  limbs  is  for  those  of  tho  body.  Nor 
was  he  altogether  unsuccessful ;  for  after  having 
remained  sullen  for  some  time,  Alfred  Latimer 
began  to  converse ;  and  if  not  very  reasonably, 
yet  the  effect  was  so  far  good  that  it  weaned 
him  from  the  angry  feelings  which  he  had  been 
indulging  in  regard  to  the  disappointment  he  had 
experienced.  His  conversation,  it  is  true,  was 
restrained ;  for  Morton  and  he  had  few  sub- 
jects in  common,  and  he  was  also  unwilling  to 
let  the  other  behold  any  part  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  deeper  chamber  of  tho  heart.  He 
felt  as  if  he  were  playing  a  game  with  a  skillful 
adversary,  and  must  not  let  him  see  his  cards 
—that  sad,  that  fatal  mistake,  which  all  who 
are  carried  away  by  their  passions  make,  of 
regarding  the  most  friendly  hand  that  would 
arrest  the  horses  that  are  running  away  with 
them  to  destruction,  as  that  of  an  enemy.  And 
Morton  was  certainly  playing  a  game,  but  it  was 
not  againbt  Alfred  Latimer ;  it  was  against  his 
bad  passions  and  his  evil  habits ;  but  they  were 
those  which  the  young  man  thought  fit  to  look 
upon  as  his  friends ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  viv 
the  wide  world  to  chooa^i  omx  Sx*ve^i\^>N^  -wsA. 
1  wisely,  it  is  8V\\\  moiQ  n^^^^^^v)  ^^  Va  ^^«»^^ 
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our  frirnds  from  amongst  tho  tenants  of  our 

own  licarls. 

•  II  M  strange."  said  Morton,  as  they  rolIe<l 
thro'jrh  ll»e  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  "and 
yet  IxiiutiAil  as  strange,  that  if  one  could  trace 
€.1'  ii  of  the  iiiulliiuileiiiat  w  passing  by  us.  and 
e\  ifniiio  his  fate  and  history,  we  should  find  a6 
«  jiriii-ral  resiili  that  the  cheerful  and  happy 
fare,  the  li^ht  an:l  ea»y  heart,  is  iho  property 
of  o::«!  who  hub  his  passions  and  his  conduct 
under  din^  control." 

'•  r  do  iwi  know  that  at  all,"  answered  Lati- 
mer, "  '.vc  find  plenty  of  very  good  people  who 
are  very  miserable." 

••■.\«»t  liintr,  and  not  often,"  answered  Morton  ; 
••of  course  1  mean  in  the  aggregate.  It  \i%  un- 
donh:(.'dly  true  tha?  sorrows  and  misfortunes  do 
efTi'ci  the  h('^t.  and  from  that  very  fact  one  au- 
thor ofgreat  talent,  but  no  very  strong  religious 
feelings— I  mean  Voltaire — has  drawn  an  in- 
fcKMnte  of  a  future  state  where  there  shall  he 
comp<  nsation  for  such  suffering ;  he  calls  it  un- 
niiTiu'd  sufP^ring,  but  1  will  not  use  that  term, 
for  w  hat  man  ran  say  that  he  has  not  deserved 
puiii>hment  I  but  yet,  when  griefs  and  anxieties 
do  la II  upon  the  good,  how  much  more  easily 
d<)  ihry  b^ar  them,  with  liow  much  more  re- 
signation and  calmness  than  the  wicked." 

*'  1  do  not  see  why  that  should  he,"  answer- 
ed .Mired  l^atimer  ;  "  if  I  were  a  good  man,  and 
I  never  pretend  to  anything  of  the  kind,  I 
should  only  be  the  more  angry  and  indignant  at 
bein^'  punished  for  no  offence." 

"  That  ia  not  tlic  usual  course  of  human  na- 
ture, LatMiier,"  replied  Morton.  •*  We  always 
bear  chastisement  that  we  have  deserved  more 
impiiienily  than  that  which  we  have  not." 

"  Rut  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  cause 
to  judge  from  all  those  people's  faces  that  the 
good  are  a  hit  happier  than  the  bad,"  rejoined 
his  companion  :  "  look  at  that  fellow  there, 
coming  along  with  such  a  dark,  eager  look,  as 
if  he  would  cut  ever>  body's  throat  that  stop;)ed 
him.  Now,  from  his  dress  and  his  manner,  and 
fr(»m  the  low  bow  which  that  shopkeeper  is 
making  him,  I  would  bet  any  money  he  is  some 
rich  merchant  or  man  upon  change,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  gold,  and  everything  on  earth 
that  he  can  desire." 

•*  Not  improbable,"  replied  Morton  ;  **  he 
looks  very  much  the  sort  of  man  you  have  des- 
cribed." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  sure  he  docs  not  look  hap- 
py," rejoined  Alfred  Latimer. 

"  Most  likely  he  is  quite  the  reverse,"  said 
Morton,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  that  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  what  I  said.  It  was,  that  those 
who  are  the  happiest — ay.  and  who  generally 
look  the  happiest  too — are  those  who  have  their 
passions  under  due  control.  Now,  a  man  may 
have  everything  on  earth  he  can  desire,  as  you 
say,  and  yet  be  rendered  miserable  by  not  hav- 
ing his  passions  under  due  control.  For  aught 
"wc  know,  that  very  merchant  or  banker,  or 
"Whatever  he  is,  may  have  the  passion  for  wealth 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  as  much 
or  more  a  vice  than  the  love  of  women  or  the 
dice-box  is  to  others.  I  spoke  of  all  |>assions, 
not  of  one  or  two  ;  and  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
that  the  world  in  general  makes  is  to  select  a 
certain  class  of  vices  from  the  many  as  the  ob- 
jects of  reprobation  and  punishment.    We  are 


full  of  conventionalities,  which  render  us  i 
tolerant  to  some  classes  of  evil — ay,  even  Co 
greater  or  more  heinous  crimes — than  others. 
Some  arc  even  the  objects  of  praise  and  appro- 
bation ;  and  many,  very  many  vices,  as  society 
is  constituted,  are  the  sure  roads  to  worldly 
prosperity — but,  mark,  I  do  not  say  to  happi- 
ness ;  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  What  is 
a  greater  vice  than  the  greed' of  gold  !  Nirt  the 
honest  desire  of  independence,  not  the  honor- 
ai)le  effort  to  rise  by  genius,  industry,  and  per- 
severance ;  but  I  look  upon  that  man  who 
devotes  his  whole  soul  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  who  stints  and  wears  down  the  inferior 
drudges  who  aid  him  in  its  acquisition  that  he 
may  have  the  greater  share,  who  refuses  to  open 
his  hand  or  his  heart  to  misery  and  want,  or  only 
undrawb  his  purse  for  the  world's  applause — 
even  if  he  commit  no  fraud,  no  deceit,  to  gain 
his  ends — I  look  upon  that  man,  I  say,  as  more 
vicious  than  the  libertine  who  frequents  tho 
abode  of  harlots.  Yet  to  him  the  world  gives  its 
smile,  which  it  denies  to  the  other;  but  is 
either  of  them  happy,  Latimer?  No,  believe  me, 
happiness  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  mere  gratification  of  desire." 

Alfred  Latimer  relapsed  into  silenco.  His 
companion's  reasoning  did  not  convince  him ; 
for  he  had  never  formed  to  himself  any  other 
idea  of  happiness  than  the  indulgence  of  passion 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  wishes,  nor  could  he 
form  any  conception  of  it.  But  he  had  found,  not- 
withstanding, that  even  where  he  had  had  the 
power  of  attaining  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
all  that  he  wanted,  it  had  not  produced  content. 
It  had  either  been  followed  by  inconvenience  and 
punishment, or  by  some  new  thirst  for  some  new 
gratification  ;  and  Morton's  words  served,  at 
least,  to  show  him  that  there  were  other  sorts 
of  happiness  than  any  he  had  dreamed  of.  and 
he  mused  over  the  suggestion,  assailed  by 
thoughts  to  which  he  would  not  give  admission. 

At  length,  however,  the  observations  of  the 
solicitor  came  back  to  his  memory,  and  he  drew 
from  them  a  long  train  of  reasonings  in  his  own 
mind,  all  tending  to  confirm  him  in  the  course 
he  was  determined  to  pursue.  *•  It  is  never  any 
use,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  for  any  man  who  has 
once  taken  a  way  for  himself  different  from 
what  the  world  call  right,  to  seek  to  change  it ; 
for,  as  that  Mr.  What's-his-name  remark^,  no 
man  can  ever  get  'himself  into  good  repute 
again ;  and  even  were  that  possible,  he  would 
himself  always  have  a  hankering  afler  the 
things  in  which  he  had  indulged  himself,  which 
would  get  the  better  of  him  sooner  or  later." 

••Oh  dear,  no!"  exclaimed  Morton,  laugli- 
ing ;  "if  that  were  the  case  I  am  afraid  half  of 
our  young  men  in  England  would  only  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse  all  their  lives.  Few  in  the 
unbridled  days  of  youth  do  not  commit  many 
errors,  and  fall  into  many  follies.  Many,  very 
many,  even  in  more  maturd  years  fall  before 
some  overpowering  temptation ;  but  God  forbid 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  should  shut  us 
out  from  all  return.  It  is  only  against  the  man 
who  wilfully  and  deliberately  chooses  the  wrong 
course  as  that  which  he  is  determined  to  fol- 
low that  the  door  can  be  said  to  be  closed.  For 
every  other  there  is  always  an  opportunity  of 
retreading  his  steps— of  abandoning  evil,  and 
seeking  right.  He  may  hare  to  struggle  against 
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hahii  ds  well  as  passion,  that  is  true.  It  is  a  i 
natural  conaeqaence  of  his  faults,  and,  if  he 
thinks  rightly,  a  weil-deserved  punishment ; 
but  there  is  something  to  be  set  against  that, 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  him  to  resist  the 
influence  of  habit.  Passion  itself  is  tamed  as 
he  goes  on  in  life — reason  beconios  maturu — 
experience  is  gained,  and  is  a  great  teacher. 
Then,  as  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Quaiterly, 
if  you  mean  him,  I  think  you  mu.n  have  inis- 
Uken  him.  He  could  only  allude  to  persons  who, 
by  some  base  and  dishonorable  action,  had  de 
prived  themselves  for  ever  of  the  esteem  of 
bonest  men.  Follies,  vices,  even  crimes,  have 
oAen  been  repented  of,  and  atoned  ;  hut  knav- 
ery argues  a  perversion  both  of  heart  and  un- 
derstanding, which  I  never  yet  heard  of  being 
remedied." 

Alfred  Latimer  fell  into  thought  again.  Ho 
asked  himself,  perhaps,  if  he  were  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  he  might  feel  that  if  he  had  not  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  he  had  at  least  caught 
the  infection.  Tho  rolleclion  was  not  pleasant 
to  him ;  hut  yet  he  indulged  it  till  it  became 
too  oppressive  to  bear,  and  then  casting  it  off, 
be  roused  himselfto  converse  on  anytliing  else. 
He  talked  of  the  country,  spoke  of  his  eagerness 
to  get  back  to  Mallington,  of  shooting  and  huiit- 
iBg — even  of  the  county  ball.  Uul  Morion 
elearly  saw  that  it  was  all  effort,  and  that  if 
amusements  in  which  he  did  take  pleasure  had 
their  share  in  the  topics  he  discussed,  the  greater 
part  were  those  for  which  he  had  never  displayed 
any  taste.  Nevertheless,  he  indulged  him  in  not 
pressing  any  graver  thoughts  upon  his  attention ; 
not  because  he  feared  to  be  tedious,  or  to  be 
thought  a  sermon izer  and  a  bore,  but  because 
he  was  sure  it  would  do  no  good,  and  only  rouse 
a  spirit  of  resistance  against  his  influence  which 
would  do  evil. 

Thus  passed  the  time  till  night  began  to  fall. 
The  sunset  was  mn^rnificent,  and  they  had  full 
opportunity  of  observing  it,  for  they  were  just 
then  crossing  a  wild,  elevated  common,  where 
frequent  sudden  and  precipitous  falls  of  the 
ground,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards 
from  tlie  high  road,  showed  them  a  wide  ex- 
tended scene  to  westward,  with  long  lines  of 
kdue  shadow  and  bright  light  crossing  the  coun- 
try, and  the  glowing  sky  of  evening  beyond. 
AU  in  that  quarter  was  clear,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  dark  blue  films  drawn  across  the 
burning  horizon  ;  but  to  the  south  large  rounded 
doads  were  rising,  heavy,  and  leaden,  as  if  a 
thunderstorm  were  at  hand.  Yet  ere  the  trav- 
elers had  crossed  the  common,  and  before  the 
tun  had  completely  sunk,  the  sharp  defined 
edges  had  softened  oflT;  and  the  clouds  rapidly 
advancing  spread  half  over  the  sky.  About  two 
miles  farther  on  there  was  a  change  of  horses, 
and  by  this  time  it  was  dark,  with  a  few  drops 
of  rain  beginning  to  fall.  The  post-boys  were 
long  in  bringing  out  the  horses,  and  Alfred  Lat- 
hncr  was  all  impatience  to  get  on ;  so  that 
when  Morton  proposed  to  have  lights,  saying 
that  the  man  would  hardly  be  able  to  see,  the 
young  gentleman  replied,  *-  Oh,  d — n  it,  no  ;  do 
not  let  us  wait  for  that.  It  is  but  ten  miles  to 
Mallington,  and  he  ought  to  know  his  way  in 
tbe  dark." 

On  they  went,  then,  with  the  rain  falling  fast, 
he  sky  quite  covered  with  clonds,  the  sun  down, 


and  the  moon  far  below  the  horiion.  It  was  a* 
dark  as  pitch  ;  not  a  ray  of  light  served  to  guide 
them,  and  the  very  road  was  hardly  to  bo  distin- 
guished from  the  grass  beside  it,  the  drenching 
torrent  having  changed  its  color  from  a  light  yel- 
Iciw  to  a  dark  brown.  The  storm  pelted  against 
the  windows,  and  rattled  upon  the  top  of  the 
chaJBo,  and  large  drops  of  water  found  their  way 
in  through  the  crevices,  renderingeven  the  inside 
no  very  comforiahle  abode.  Still  the  postilion 
rode  on  in  his  jacket,  either  following  the  invari- 
able custom  of  his  fellows,  never  to  put  on  a 
great  coat  till  they  are  wet  through  ;  or  fearing 
to  leave  his  horses,  one  of  which  was  some- 
what unmanageable,  in  order  to  get  at  it.  At 
length,  going  on  at  a  furious  rate  for  little  mpn 
than  an  hour,  they  reached  Mallington  common* 
and  there,  apparently  thinking  that  as  they  bad 
nearly  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  protect  himself  from  the 
storm,  the  driver  stopped  and  got  down. 

Instantly  Alfred  I^timer  thrust  his  head  cot 
of  the  window,  demanding.  "What  the  defil 
are  you  stopping  for  now !  You  aro  just  at 
Mallington.     Go  on  to  the  inn." 

'*  ril  only  just  get  my  great  coat,  sir,"  replied 
the  driver,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  adTin- 
ced  towards  the  splinter-bar. 

The  young  gentleman  swore  a  loud  oath,  and 
whether  the  horses  heard  it  and  did  not  approre 
of  it — or  took  it  for  an  intimation  to  go  on — or, 
not  having  any  great  coats  to  put  on,  did  nol 
choose  to  wait  for  another  person's  convenience, 
they  started  oflTat  once,  broke  from  a  trot  into 
a  canter,  and  from  a  canter  to  a  gallop. 

Morton  sat  calmly  back  in  the  carriage,  with- 
out moving  hand  or  foot ;  but  Alfred  Latimer 
exclaimed  aloud,  ** Confusion  and  the  devil! 
they  will  break  our  necks  down  the  hill,  or  hare 

us  into  the  river.    By they  are  off  the 

road !    They  will  be  into  the  gravel  pit !  I  will 
jump  out." 

But  before  he  could  execute  his  purpoca  w 
Morton  could  beseech  him  to  desist,  the  chalae 
received  a  violent  jerk,  then  plunged  forward, 
leaning  to  one  side  as  the  near  fore  wheel  went 
over  a  bank,  then  rolled  over  and  over,  with  a 
terrible  crash,  and  at  length  fell  on  its  side,  and 
lay  with  something  striking  hard  against  tbe 
front  panels,  like  the  feet  of  a  horBe  in  agony. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

**  Latimer  !"  said  Morton,  raising  himself  part- 
ly in  the  carriage,  with  great  pain,  for  be  wu 
severely  bruised.  But  Alfred  Latimer  made  no 
reply ;  and,  putting  his  arm  through  the  broken 
window,  his  companion  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage  and  got  out.  The  darkness  was  pro- 
found, the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  it  waa 
impossible  to  see  anything  but  the  dark  outline 
of  a  steep  bank,  down  which  the  chaise  had 
rolled,  the  vehicle  itself  nearly  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  two  horses,  one  lying  perfectly  still,  the 
other  still  kicking  in  the  traces,  but  more  and 
more  faintly  every  moment.  A  sound,  how- 
ever, was  heard  above,  as  of  some  one  running, 
and  Morton  raised  his  voice  and  shouted  aload. 
At  first  he  was  not  heard,  for  the  man  ran  nn^ 
bot  be  called  ai^\n»  a.n4  l\i»a  >^  vmX^^  «i^ 
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swered  from  the  bank  above,  exclaiming  "  Good 
heaven  1  where  are  you,  sir !" 

"  Here  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,"  answered 
Morton;  "Mr.  Latimer  is  much  hurt.  Run 
on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Mallington  House, 
bring  down  several  of  the  men,  and  a  large 
chair  or  board,  and  lights.  Lose  not  a  moment ; 
but  bid  them  not  alarm  Mrs.  Charlton  till  we 
ascertain  the  truth.    Be  quick !  be  quick !" 

The  man  ran  off  again,  knowing  that  he  could 
render  no  assistance,  even  to  his  horses — the 
especial  objects  of  his  care — without  the  means 
of  seeing  where  they  were ;  and  Morton  re- 
mained by  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  judging  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make  any  effort  to 
move  his  companion  without  assistance.  He 
himself  felt  that  though,  as  I  have  said,  severely 
bruised,  especially  about  the  head  &nd  right 
aboolder,  he  was  not  seriously  injured,  and  ty- 
ing a  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  which  had 
been  cut  by  the  glass,  he  leaned  over  the  chaise, 
and  tried  to  discover  how  Latimer  was  lying. 
A  moment  after  he  heard  a  step,  and  then  a 
voice  exclaiming  "  Did  not  some  one  halloo  out 
just  now  1    Who's  there  V* 

**  We  have  been  overturned  into  the  pit,"  an- 
swered Morton.  "  Is  there  any  place  nearer 
than  Mallington  where  we  can  get  help,  my 
friend  1  for  Mr.  Latimer  here  is  much  hurt,  if 
not  dead.*' 

"  The  devil  he  is !"  cried  the  man,  who  had 
now  come  near,  and  seemed,  as  far  as  the  dark- 
ness would  allow  Morton  to  judge,  to  be  a  stout- 
built  short  man ;  "  that's  a  bad  job  indeed.  But 
we'll  get  help  very  soon  from  widow  Brown's 
cottage ;  'tis  but  a  stone's  throw.  I'll  be  back 
directly." 

"  Bring  a  light,"  said  Morton,  ••  if  you  can  get 
a  lantern." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  and  away 
'  ht  ran,  seeming  to  know  every  step  of  the 
mjond  thoroughly.  In  five  minutes,  or  not 
fl£h  more,  the  gentleman  who  remained  by 
the  ohaiae  saw  a  dim  spark  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  moving  at  a  little  distance,  and  then  heard 
Toices ;  and  then,  coming  on  through  the  rain, 
with  their  figures  becoming  more  distinctly  vis- 
ible by  the  light  of  a  horn  lantern  which  one  of 
them  carried,  he  perceived  two  men  and  a  wo- 
man. Tliey  did  not,  indeed,  seem  of  a  very  pre- 
possessing appearance,  by  the  yellow  glare  that 
fell  upon  their  countenances  when  they  ap- 
proached ;  but  no  aid  was  to  be  refused  at  such 
a  moment ;  and  ho  found  that,  with  good  fore- 
of  the  men  had  brought  a  large 
"'^■^■^J^^uch  a^pre  used  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  beuS^overings  of  the  poorer  classes, 
in  which  to  mov^<V^he  gentleman  who  had  been 
most  injured. 

The  first  thing  to  m^  done,  however,  was  to 
ascertain  his  exact  conolition,  and,  taking  the 
lantern  from  the  hand  ofiT  the  man  who  carried 
it,  Morton  held  it  into  tflSf  chaise,  and  by  its 
light  discovered  Alfred  Laiii^oer  lying  just  where 
he  had  fallen,  with  a  good  cjeal  of  blood  about 
his  face.  His  hand  was  stil^  round  one  of  the 
holders  in  the  inside  of  the  vehicle,  and  his 
companion  could  perceive  that  the  fingers  seem- 
ed every  now  and  then  to  tighten  and  then  re- 
lax their  grasp,  r 

While  he  was  making  tbe'^e  observations, 
one  of  the  mea  said  in  a  low  Wee  to  the  other 


"  That  horse  that's  under  is  as  dead  as  a  stooer 
and  this  h^  broke  his  fore  leg  right  through. 
It  would  be  better  to  cut  his  throat  at  once." 

"Here,  d — n  the  horses!  lend  a  hand  to 
make  this  rug  into  a  sort  of  hammock,  to  carry 
Mr.  Latimer  up  to  the  cottage,"  said  the  other 
man.  "  Is  he  living  or  dead,  sir  1"  he  contin- 
ued, addressing  Morton ;  "let  us  have  a  look. 
I'll  soon  tell  you.  I've  seen  many  a  dead  man 
in  my  day." 

"He  is  living,"  answered  Morton,  "and  I 
trust  only  stunned.  Cut  that  strap  which  keeps 
the  door  from  going  further  back,  and  then,  if 
one  goes  to  the  top  and  another  kneels  on  the 
side,  we  can  lift  him  out  without  shaking  him 
much." 

The  men  obeyed  him  readily,  while  the  wo-  | 
man— a  tall,  gaunt,  hard-featured  dame  of  sixty- 
five — held  the  lantern ;  and  Morton,  bending 
down  into  the  chaise,  got  one  arm  under  his 
companion's  shoulders,  lifting  him  gradually,  ! 
while  the  man  who  was  lying  flat  on  the  side 
of  the  vehicle,  supported  part  of  the  weight, 
and  the  other  at  the  top  guarded  his  head  with 
his  hands,  to  prevent  it  striking  against  the 
wood  work.  He  was  thus  speedily  drawn  out 
of  the  broken  chaise  and  seated  by  the  side^ 
with  Morten  supporting  his  head  upon  his  arm. 
He  groaned  twice  or  thrice  while  this  was 
taking  place,  and  it  was  now  evident  to  all  that 
he  still  breathed  w^ithout  much  oppression. 

"  Now,  sir,  let  us  carry  him  to  the  cottage, 
and  lay  him  flat  down  on  a  bed,"  said  the  short 
sailor-like  man.  who  formed  one  of  the  party  ; 
"  that's  the  best  thing  for  him  till  the  doctor  can 
be  fetched." 

"It  would  be  better  to  carry  him  home  at 
once,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  Mallington  House  can- 
not be  far,  if  I  judge  rightly  where  we  are." 

"  It's  more  nor  a  mile,  and  that  a  good  un,** 
said  the  woman. 

'''Besides,  the  cottage  is  just  in  the  way," 
rejoined  the  man ;  "  he  can  be  moved  after 
the  doctor  comes,  if  he  thinks  it  safe.  I  don^t 
think  he's  so  much  hurt,  after  all." 

"  If  the  house  be  as  far  as  that,  the  cottage 
will  be  best,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  but  I  thought 
this  pit  was  close  to  Mallington  1" 

"  You're  thinking  of  what  we  call  the  first 
pit,"  replied  the  other  man  ;  "  this  is  the  third 
— Mother  Brown's  pit  some  people  call  it,  don't 
they,  mother  I" 

Alfred  Latimer  was  then  placed  in  the  rug» 
which  by  this  time  had  been  gathered  together 
with  twine  at  the  two  ends,  and  the  woman 
going  before  with  the  lantern,  the  two  men  car- 
ried him  forward  along  a  little  path — which  was 
scarcely  traceable  along  the  bottom  of  the  gravel 
pit— to  the  entrance  by  which  carts  were  com- 
monly brought  in.  The  party  then  issued  out 
upon  the  common,  but  they  had  not  reached 
the  higher  ground  when  two  or  three  lights 
were  seen  coming  a  little  to  the  right,  and  a 
horse's  feet  were  heard  upon  the  road. 

"  Here  are  the  people  from  Mallington  House," 
said  Morton. 

"  Ay,  and  that's  the  doctor's  horse,"  rejoined 
the  woman  ;  "  I'd  know  his  trot  among  a  thou- 
sand— I'll  give  him  a  call ;"  and  raising  her 
voice  to  an  unearthly  shriek,  she  shouted, "  Hie ! 
Doctor,  doctor!  Dr.  Nethersole!" 

The  horse's  feet  wore  checked  in  an  instant^ 
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and  as  tl\ry  paused  iheysoon  saw  the  worthy 
surgeon,  who  was  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
party  from  Ihe  hoase,  leading  his  horse  care- 
fully across  towards  the  spot  where  he  perceived 
their  light. 

**  Goodness,  gracious,  sir !  this  is  a  sad  af- 
fair/* said  Mr.  Nethersole,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Morton,  with  his  face  somewhat  cut.  *'You 
seem  to  be  much  hurt  yourself  But  how  is 
Mr.  Latimer  1  Is  he  dead  V  he  continued,  gazing 
anxiously  at  the  burden  carried  by  the  two  men. 

"No,"  answered  Morton;  "he  is  not  dead. 
That,  at  least,  is  certain,  but  he  is  quite  insen- 
sible ;  though  whether  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
ceived be  really  serious  or  not  I  have  no  means 
of  judging.  These  good  people  say  there  is  a 
cottage  near,  where  he  can  be  taken.  Will  it  be 
better  to  go  thither  or  to  proceed  to  Mallington 
House  V 

"Oh!  to  the  cottage — to  the  cottage,  on 
every  account,"  said  Mr.  Nethersole.  "In  the 
first  place,  in  these  cases  no  time  is  to  be  lost ; 
and  in  the  next  place  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  is 
luckily  out  at  dinner  with  the  Markhams,  would 
be  dreadfully  shocked  if  she  arrived  just  as  her 
SOD  was  being  brought  in  in  such  a  state.** 

According  to  Mr.  Nethersole's  desire,  the 
men  preceded  at  once  to  the  cottage,  which 
lay  in  a  little  nook  of  the  common,  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  further  on ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
man having  been  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  back  room 
of  the  lower  story,  the  surgeon  proceeded  to 
examine  him,  while  the  room  became  gradually 
crowded  with  servants  and  other  people  from 
Mallington.  Morton  stood  near  while  the  sur- 
geon pursued  his  investigation,  and  gave  him 
every  aid  in  his  power  while  he  felt  the  head, 
traced  the  position  and  line  of  the  limbs,  and 
ascertained  that  no  fracture  had  taken  place ; 
but  he  could  not,  even  while  thus  occupied, 
avoid  hearing  the  remarks  of  several  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Mallington  who  had  come  up  with 
the  servants  of  the  house,  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Mother  Brown,  as  she  was 
called,  her  son,  and  their  associates;  but,  al- 
though this  was  quite  as  unprepossessing  as  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  widow  herself,  yet 
it  was  of  course  a  secondary  consideration  to 
Latimer's  safety. 

Mr.  Nethersole,  after  due  perquisitions  and  a 
little  touch  of  medical  mystery,  declared  that  no 
bones  were  broken,  but  that,  though  the  skull 
was  not  fractured,  yet  he  feared  concussion  of 
the  brain  had  taken  place,  for  which  bleeding 
would  be  immediately  necessary,  and,-  after 
that,  perfect  quiet.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  therefore,  he  said,  to  remove  the 
young  gentleman  to  Mallington,  as,  if  done  in 
the  first  instance,  venesection  might  come  too 
late,  and  if  attempted  afterwards,  fever  might 
be  superinduced.  After  this  oration — for  when 
in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  functions,  Mr. 
Nethersole,  who  was  at  other  tiroes  somewhat 
taciturn  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  superiors,  became  oratorical — he 
ordered  the  young  gentleman  to  be  undressed, 
and  placed  in  the  bed  where  he  lay.  He  then  bled 
him  somewhat  largely,  and  the  effect  was  cer- 
tainly such  as  he-could  have  desired,  for,  as  the 
blood  flowed,  Alfred  Latimer  drew  two  or  three 
dc^p  sighs,  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  about 
him. 

X 


Mr.  Nethersole  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip 
saying,  "  Not  a  word,  my  dear  sir.  Lie  per- 
fectly still ;  take  no  notice  of  anything ;  opeQ 
not  your  mouth,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences.  Let  the  room  be  cleared,  and 
open  that  window.  Now  one  of  the  servants 
must  stay  with  the  young  gentleman  till  I  can 
return.  I  will  sit  up  with  him  myself  to  watch 
the  symptoms  as  they  appear ;  but  he  must  not 
be  left  while  I  am  necessarily  absent  for  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  Here,  Wilkinson, 
you  are  the  very  man.  Sit  by  Mr.  Latimer  till 
I  return ;  do  not  let  him  speak  or  move  till  I 
come  back  :  and  you.  Widow  Brown,  keep  the 
house  quite  quiet.  No  gossiping,  no  talking,  no 
drinking  and  squabbling,  remember.  I  know 
you  all,  you  know ;  and  I  will  have  my  ordsfs 
obeyed.'* 

Widow  or  Mother  Brown  promised  compli- 
ance in  a  very  humble  tone ;  for  Mr.  Nethersols, 
or  "  the  doctor,'*  as  he  was  caUcd,  was  a  very 
important  personage  with  her  class,  being  in 
reality  a  very  humane  man  to  the  poor,  and 
acting  on  many  occasions  as*  medical  attendant, 
as  almoner,  and  as  father  confessor,  all  in  one, 
for  a  very  small  remuneration.  After  having 
given  these  directions,  and  seen  the  room  dis- 
encumbered of  the  crowd,  who  all  departed  ex- 
cept Morton — some  into  the  neighboring  cham- 
ber, some  on  their  way  home — the  surgeon 
again  sat  down  by  the  sick  man's  side,  felt  his 
pulse,  nodded  with  a  well-satisfied  look,  and 
then  rose,  saying  in  an  oracular  tone,  "  The 
circulation  greatly  relieved.  I  will  be  back 
soon,,  my  dear  sir,  and  bring  something  to  com- 
pose you.  Now,  Mr.  Morton,  if  you  like,  we 
had  better  walk  back  to  Mallington  ;  I  think  you 
will  need  a  little  attention  yourself,  and  the 
fewer  persons  round  Mr.  Latimer  the  better." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Morton  ;  and,  bend- 
ing down,  he  added  "  Good  by,  for  the  present, 
Latimer ;  I  will  see  you  early  to-morrow." 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this  about,  Mor- 
ton V*  asked  Alfred  Latimer;  "I  have  broken 
my  head  somehow." 

But  Mr.  Nethersole  instantly  interfered,  hold- 
ing up  his  finger  with  a  grave  look,  and  sayinif, 
"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  as  you  value  your 
life.  Come,  Mr.  Morton,  come ;  our  presence 
but  excites  him,"  and,  walking  out  with  the 
young  gentleman,  he  gave  some  further  direc- 
tions to  the  servant  Wilkinson,  and  they  issued 
forth  upon  the  common. 

Morton's  first  question  was  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Ncthcrsole*s  real  opinion  of  Alfred  Latimer's 
situation ;  but  who  ever  got  a  direct  answer 
from  a  medical  man  ?  However,  he  made  out 
sufficient  from  the  cloud  of  pros  and  cons  in 
which  the  surgeon  enveloped  his  opinion,  that 
he  did  not  sec  any  very  dangerous  symptoms 
at  that  time,  but  that  the  young  gentleman  hav- 
ing decidedly  received  a  slight  concussion  of 
the  brain,  might  at  any  moment  during  the  next 
three  or  four  days  become  suddenly  worse,  and 
that  he  could  by  no  means  say  that  the  result 
might  not  be  fatal,  though  he  at  present  saw  no 
reason  to  anticipate  such  a  catastrophe.  Mr. 
Nethersole  would  then  have  fain  ascertained 
exactly  how  the  accident  had  occurred,  remem- 
bering duly  that  he  had  an  account  to  render  to 
all  the  old  ladies  of  Mallingtod.  ^\i\.  \K5n\<(si^^ 
in  the  firai  pt&ce,  Uio^|2<^X  tiX  \a  ^AiC^V^  ^^aaaw^ 
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as  to  what  was  tho  state  of  afiairs  at  Mailing- 
ton  House,  inquiring  whether  Mr.  Ncthcrsolc 
could  tell  at  what  hour  Mrs.  Charlton  would  re- 
turn, and  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
news  being  carried  to  her  where  she  was 
dining  1 

•»No,*'  answered  the  surgeon,  promptly,  "the 
man  you  sent  acted  with  great  discretion,  I  find ; 
for  on  hearing  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  out — 
ivhat  a  sweet  creature  she  is !  doiiU  you  think 
•o,  Mr.  Morton  ? — he  made  two  men  servants 
come  down  with  him  to  me,  without  going  in 
at  all, lest  Miss  Charlton  should  by  somo  means 
bear  of  tho  event  and  be  frightened  out  of  her 
life." 

**  Then,  Miss  Charlton  did  not  go  with  Mrs. 
Charlton  1"  asked  Morton. 

•*  No,  ray  dear  sir ;  she  declined,"  answered 
the  surgeon.  ''You  know  the  young  gentle- 
man there  has  been  rather  particular  in  bis  at- 
tmtions,  and  people  do  say  that  he  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  young  lady — ha,  ha,  ba !  you 
vnderstand." 

••Perfectly."  replied  Morton,  drily;  "but  I 
think,  Mr.  Ncthersole,  it  might  be  as  well  if  I 
were  to  go  in  as  we  pass  Mallington  House,  and 
give  Miss  Charlton  the  first  news  of  Mr.  Lat- 
imer's situation  myself.  She  can  afterwards 
break  it  to  his  mother  in  a  more  gentle  manner 
than  any  man  could  do." 

The  surjTCon  agreed  fully  that  such  a  plan 
was  a  very  proper  one,  as  he  would,  indeed, 
bave  pronounced  any  to  be  that  Mr.  Morton  sug- 
gested ;  but  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  he  had 
aome  faint  notion  that  the  young  gentleman 
might  wish  to  have  five  minutes  of  Miss  Charl- 
ton's company  alone,  and  that  she  might  not 
object  to  grant  it ;  for  he  had  remarked  various 
looks  and  words  at  Dr.  Western's,  on  the  day 
after  Louisa's  rescue  from  tho  stream,  which 
let  him  more  into  the  secret  of  her  heart  than 
she  either  wished  or  imagined.  Whatever  were 
Morton's  private  thoughts,  however — and,  like 
the  private  thoughts  and  motives  of  all  other 
men,  they  were,  doubtless,  of  a  very  mingled 
character — they  walked  straight  up  to  the  gates 
of  Mallington  House;  and  there,  while  Mr. 
2^ethersoie  was  urging  his  young  companion  to 
come  down  to  him  as  soon  as  his  conference 
with  Miss  Charlton  was  over,  and  have  his  own 
injuries  examined,  all  their  plans  were  disar- 
langed  by  the  rush  up  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  car- 
riage, and  by  her  instant  recognition  of  the  two 
^ntlemen  as  the  butler  came  forth  with  a  light 
to  open  the  gates  in  answer  to  their  summons. 
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"An,  Mr.  Morton,  is  that  youl"  cried  Mrs. 
Charlton,  letting  down  the  carriage  window ; 
"come  in — pray  come  in."  • 

The  carriage  dashed  on  up  to  the  house ;  and 
though  the  distance  from  the  gate  to  the  door 
was  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  on 
that  side  of  tho  mansion,  the  lady  had  descended 
from  her  vehicle,  tripped  into  the  house,  and 
walked  somewhat  more  slowly  up  stairs  before 
Morton  and  Mr.  Nethersole  arrived.  The  latter 
gCQtlemao,  understanding  that,  in  the  changed 
eircumatances  of  the  caae,  he  wodM  not  be  one 


too  many ;  and  thinking  that  if  Mrs.  Charlton 
were  by  any  chance  to  faint  at  tho  tidings  of" 
her  son's  situation,  his  assistance  might  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  like  the  barber  of  Bagdad,  having 
his  lancet  ready,  and  his  bandages  in  his  p<icket, 
he  judged  that  he  might  as  well  walk  in  with 
the  young  gentleman,  and  take  his  share  of 
things  to  come. 

Morton  advanced  first,  however,  with  a  grave 
air,  and  asked  the  butler  if  he  had  snid  anything 
to  his  mistress  regarding  the  accident. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  •♦  she  asked  why 
I  came  out  to  open  the  gates  ;  and  I  only  replied, 
because  Wilkinson  was  out.  I  thought  yon 
could  tell  Iier  better  than  I  could,  sir." 

It  was  a  task,  however,  that  Morton  conkl 
gladly  have  dispensed  with,  for  he  was  neither 
fond  of  rnllicting  nor  of  witnessing  pain  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  fortifying  his  mind  for  the  under- 
taking, be  proceeded  slowly  up  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Mr.  Nethersole,  and  entered 
the  drawing-room,  the  door  of  which  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton had  left  open  behind  her.  That  lady  was 
standing  in  a  graceful  attitude,  with  her  hand 
leaning  on  a  table,  and  the  tips  of  her  still  beau- 
tiful fingers  a  little  bent  back,  while  a  sweet 
and  courteous  smile  illumined  her  countenance, 
and  wek;omed  Mr.  Morton  before  he  appeared. 
I.K)uisa,  who  bad  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
her  step-mother,  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  a 
table  and  book  before  her,  and  her  lovely  face, 
too,  was  raised  towards  the  door,  with  a  look 
of  well-pleased  expectation — ay,  and  something 
more  than  expectation  ;  for  there  was  a  light  in 
her  deep  eyes  that  let  one  see  beyond  them  to 
her  heart  far  more  than  she  intended  ;  the  light 
of  Love,  beaming  from  two  as  sweet  lamps  as 
ever  he  kindled.  The  moment,  however,  that 
Morton  appeared,  with  the  blood  still  upon  hie 
face,  and  his  hand  tied  up,  her  cheek  turned 
deadly  pale.  She  spoke  not  a  word — indeed, 
she  could  not  speak,  but  she  rose  at  once,  and 
then,  feeling  her  knees  tremble,  caught  the  arm 
of  the  sofa  for  support.  She  knew  how  she 
loved,  him  then,  if  she  had  never  fully  known  it 
before. 

Mrs.  Charlton,  on  her  part,  uttered  a  pretty 
little  scream,  very  musical  in  its  tone,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  heaven  !  Mr.  Morton,  what  has 
happened  !  You  have  met  with  some  accident ! 
You  are  hurt !" 

"Very  little,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the 
young  gentleman  ;  ••  indeed,  scarcely  at  all.  My 
face  has  been  scratched  with  some  broken  glass, 
and  my  hand  cut ;  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  most  thankful  that  the  accident  was  not 
worse,  for  it  might  well  have  proved  fatal  to 
myself  and  my  companion,  instead  of  inflicting 
a  few  wounds  and  bruises,  which  will  be  well 
in  a  few  days." 

He  managed  his  communication  skillfully,  for 
he  at  once  communicated  that  he  had  a  com- 
panion, and  that  he  also  had  been  injured,  with- 
out at  first  telling  Mrs.  Charlton  that  that  com- 
panion was  her  son,  or  informing  her  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  had  been  hurt.  The  sound  of 
his  voice,  and  the  firm  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
comforted  Louisa  a  good  deal ;  hut  still  she  felt 
very  faint,  and  she  sat  down  again,  not  at  all 
sure  how  long  she  could  stand. 

Now,  Mrs.  Charlton  was  alarmed  too,  for  she 
was  very  quick  in  the  combination  of  her  ideas ; 
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and  there  were  three  distinct  facts  before  her, 
from  which,  after  putting  them  together,  she 
drew  a  deduction  very  near  the  truth.  There 
was  Mr.  Morton  hurt,  and  suffering  from  an  ac- 
cident ;  he  acknowledged  having  a  companion 
in  minadventure ;  and  that  companion  was  not 
DOW  with  hirn.  From  all  these  certainties  she 
deduced  that  his  companion  had  been  her  son  ; 
and  that  he  was  more  hurt  than  Mr.  Morton. 
If  that  gentleman  had  nothing  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  communicate,  he  would  not  have 
thus  presented  himself  at  MalUngton  House,  she 
thought,  till  he  had  washed  his  face  and  hands. 
If  her  son  had  been  able,  l^,e  would  have  con»«; 
with  him.  Her  si>n  was  unable,  and  that  was 
the  important  fact  Morton  carne  to  communi- 
cate. All  this  passed  through  her  mind  in  a 
moment,  and  she  felt  very  much  alarmed,  as  I 
have  said  ;  but  Mrs.  Charlton  was  not  a  woman 
to  faint.  It  was  a  thing  that  she  never  did ; 
and  this  was  certainly  not  an  occasion  on  which 
she  would  have  commenced  the  practice.  She 
was  very  fond  of  her  son,  it  is  true,  and,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  she  had  spoiled  and  indulg(  d 
him  very  greatly  in  youth.  Bui  it  was  not  for 
his  sake  she  had  done  so  ;  it  was  for  her  own. 
She  loved  him  as  her  right  hand,  or  her  right 
eye,  because  he  was  a  part  of  herself;  and,  per- 
haps, she  would  sooner  have  lost  her  right  hand, 
or  her  right  eye,  than  him,  if  she  could  have 
done  so  without  any  pain  or  danger.  Limb 
against  son  she  would  not  have  hesitated,  I 
think  ;  but  if  suflering — personal  suffering,  or 
risk — were  thrown  into  the  scale  of  mutilation, 
Tm  afraid  Alfred  Ivatimer  would  have  had  but 
a  poor  chance. 

She  did  not  faint,  therefore,  or  feel  any  in« 
clination  to  do  so ;  but  yet  she  was  anxious  and 
frightened,  and  her  countenance  showed  it. 

**  Speak,  my  dear  sir !  speak,  Mr.  Morton,** 
she  said ;  "  you  have  more  to  tell ;  Alfred  was 
with  you,  is  it  not  so  1  Alfred  is  hurt  1  very 
much  hurt  ?  Tell  me  the  truth,  my  dear  friend. 
I  can  bear  it.'* 

Hie  last  were  nearly  the  same  words  which 
she  had  used  when  the  servant  ran  in  to  inform 
her  that  her  first  husband  had  destroyed  himself; 
and  she  did  bear  it  with  wonderful  philosophy. 

Morton  had  an  instinctive  perception  that  in 
this  instance  he  might  speak  without  much  far- 
ther circumlocution  as  far  as  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  concerned ;  but  he  did  not  forget  that 
Louisa  was  in  the  room,  and  he  was  sure  that, 
though  she  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  Alfred 
Latimer,  she  would  feel  even  more  shocked  and 
pained  by  the  intelligence  that  was  to  be  told 
than  his  mother.  He  answered,  then,  in  a  man- 
ner to  remove  anxiety  as  far  as  possible  without 
deviating  from  truth. 

*'  He  is  much  better,  my  dear  Mrs.  Charlton," 
be  said ;  **  he  was  apparently  a  good  deal  hurt 
at  first,  but  he  recovered  wonderfully  as  soon 
as  our  skillful  friend  here,  Mr.  Nethersole,  bled 
him.  There  are  no  bones  broken,  happily,  though 
be  was  for  a  time  stunned  by  the  fall. 

"Thank  God!"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton;  and 
Louisa  echoed  her  words  with  truer  devotion. 

The  sDTgeon  advanced  to  play  his  part ;  for, 
during  the  short  d^logue  which  had  taken  place, 
Morton  had  purposely  put  himself  forward,  fear- 
Big  that  Mr.  Nethersole  might  so  overload  his 
4iccouDt  with  medical  terms  that  the  two  ladies 


might  be  left  in  ignorance  of  whether  Alfred 
Latimer  were  dead  or  alive.  That  worthy  gen- 
tleman now  pntceeded  to  justify  his  caution  by 
explaining  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  the  darkest  pos- 
sible manner,  the  situation  of  her  son,  and  what 
he  had  at  first  apprehended,  as  well  as  what 
was  now  to  be  guarded  against.  For  aught 
that  the  mother  could  gather  from  this  commu- 
nication Alfred  might  have  been  a  marmalade; 
hut  Morton  stepped  in  to  her  help,  saying,  **I 
see  you  do  not  exactly  understand  Mr.  Nether- 
sole. It  is  merely  that  Lattmer  was  at  first 
stunned  and  speechless,  but  has  now  quite  recov- 
ered hoih  his  speech  and  his  senses ;  and  though 
our  ^o(k1  friend  thinks  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
remove  him  from  the  cottage  to  which  he  was 
at  first  taken,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  re- 
co^pt  completely,  yet  there  is  no  great  chance 
of  any  danger  resulting  from  the  accident.  Is 
It  not  so,  Mr  Nethersole  V 

*•  Precisely,  sir,*'  replied  the  surgeon ;  and 
Mrs.  Charlton,  sinking  into  a  chair,  gazed  in 
M ononis  face,  thinking  what  she  ought  to  do 
next. 

'*  I  should  very  much  like  to  go  to  him,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  **  but  the  carriage 
has  gone  away,  I  fear,  and — " 

"It  rains  dreadfully,"  said  Mr.  Nethersole, 
finishing  Mrs.  Charlton*s  sentence  nearly  as  she 
would  have  finished  it  herself.  *'  Do  not  think 
of  it,  my  dear  madam.  I  will  stay  with  him  all 
night.     1  propose  to  return  immediately." 

"  I  do  not  see  any  necebsity  ftir  your  going," 
added  Morton  ;  *'  for  he  is  so  much  better  that  I 
doubt  not  a  few  hours  will  remove  all  chance  of 
danger,  and  Mr.  Nethersole  particularly  recom- 
mends qniet.  One  of  your  servants— Wilkin- 
son, 1  think,  is  his  name — is  with  your  son.  Mr. 
Nethersole  will  be  in  attendance ;  and  if  he 
should  be  worse  you  can  be  sent  for." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Morton,  thank  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Charlton ;  **  you  are  very  kind  to  me  in 
every  respect — kinder  than  any  one  of  my  own 
relations,  I  am  sure.  Here,  you  have  under- 
taken this  journey,  and  been  in  peril  of  your 
life,  all  on  my  account ;  and  how  I  can  ever  be 
grateful  enough  I  cannot  tell.  But  pray  let  me 
hear  how  this  accident  ha«  happened,  and  what 
it  was ;  for  I  know  nothing  but  that  you  have 
both  been  hurt." 

*•  I  beg  pardon  for  interfering,"  said  Mr.  Neth- 
ersole, with  a  smile,  "but  I  must  really  here 
exert  my  authority  as  a  disciple  of  Galen.  Mr. 
Morton  is  hurt,  Mrs.  Charlton.  He  does  not 
yet  know  how  much — we  none  of  us  know  how 
much — for  he  has  given  himself  up  entirely  to 
Mr.  Latimer,  and  has  taken  no  care  of  himBelf 
whatever." 

Louisa,  who,  as  the  reader  has  remarked,  had 
not  spoken  a  word,  raised  her  eyes  to  Morton's 
face  with  a  look  of  tenderness  and  admiration, 
mingled  with  fear,  as  if  imploring  him,  for  her 
sake,  to  attend  to  bis  own  safety;  but  Mr. 
Nethersole  went  on,  *'  He  is  wet  through  and 
through,  too,  so  that  it  is  high  time  that  he 
should  go  home,  change  bis  dress,  and  then 
allow  me  to  inquire  into  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
ceived. Wounds  and  bruises,  apparently  slight 
at  first,  are  often  the  most  dangerous  if  not  at- 
tended to.  Before  he  gives  any  account  of  what 
has  taken  place,  then,  I  say  authoriiaUH^i>Vt^ 
him  go  home.'' 
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take  her  yoa  love,  rich  or  poor;  but  wha( 
ought  Bho  to  do !  ought  she  to  conseot  to  euch 
a  thing  r* 

••  1  will  give  her  no  choice,"  answered  Mor- 
ton, pressing  her  to  his  heart.  '*  She  has  given 
har  promise  —  she  has  made  no  condition  ;  and 
under  no  circumstances  would  she  seek  to  re- 
tract it,  I  am  sure.  Indeed,"  ho  added,  smiling, 
**  I  would  not  consent,  if  she  did.  She  ia  fast 
bound,  and  cannot  escape." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,  Edmond,  I  do  not  wish  it," 
repeated  Louisa,  earnestly.  *'  I  should  hardly 
have  fortitude  to  cast  away  such  happiness, 
even  for  your  sake." 

As  she  spoke  the  butler  announced  that  sup- 
per was  ready,  and,  though  Morton  felt  the 
truth  of  the  old  French  proverb  **  quxfait  Camour 
saupi,"  he  was  forced  to  sit  down  to  the  less 
jdeaaant  meal,  and  make  the  best  of  a  dull  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Aftek  Morton  and  Mr.  Nethersole  had  left 
Mother  Brown's  cottage,  Alfred  I^timer  lay  for 
several  minutes  gazing  up  towards  the  ceiling 
of  the  back  room  in  which  he  had  been  placed — 
if  ceiling,  indeed,  it  could  be  called,  where  a 
^ood  deal  more  lath  was  apparent  than  plaster, 
and  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  remained 
was  principally  supported  by  long  filaments  of 
horsehair,  which  not  unfrequcntly  suffered  a 
large  mass  of  mortar  to  hang  waving  about  in 
the'wmd  over  the  heads  of  those  who  went  to 
and  fro  beneath.  A  small  deal  table,  notched 
at  the  edges  like  a  school- boy*8  desk,  and  with 
*'Toro  Brown*'  cut  in  large  capitals  in  two  or 
three  places,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  bed ;  and  on  it,  in 
a  battered  tin  candlcKiick,  was  a  solitary  taUow 
candle  with  the  top  of  the  wick  spreading  out 
into  sooty  fungi,  and  the  grease  weltering  down 
the  aides.  A  taitered  old  chintz  curtain  half 
concealed  the  window  ;  but  where  the  sash  ap- 
peared it  showed  many  a  piece  of  glass  wanting, 
in  one  spot  pasted  up  with  brown  paper,  while 
Id  others  the  gaping  aperture  was  stuffed  up 
with  dirty  rags.  To  these  interesting  objects 
the  young  gentleman  turned  his  eyes,  aAer  he 
had  studied  the  canopy  over  his  head  for  a  con- 
aiderable  time,  and  then  he  exclaimed  "  D — n  it! 
This  ia  very  strange.  Why,  I  feel  all  knocked 
about ;  and  where  the  devil  I  am,  I  can't  tell. 
Sarely  that  is  Wilkinson.  Why,  what  is  all 
thial    Where  am  It    How  came  I  here?" 

It  was  very  evident  that,  as  not  uncommonly 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  blow  he  had  received 
on  the  head  had  obliterated  all  memory  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding.  It  is  generally 
judged  expedient  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
hia  state  as  little  as  possible  with  a  patient  so 
eircnmstanced  ;  but  Wilkinson,  though  a  shre^^d 
sensible  man,  had  not  studied  the  matter  very 
deeply,  and  he  cimspquently  set  tu  work,  and, 
with  a  view  of  amusing  his  young  master,  told 
him  all  that  had  happened.  The  ule  seemed  to 
awaken  Alfred  I^iStimer'a  remembrance ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  in  Mother  Brown*s 
cottage  he  instantly  showed  that  his  recollection 
was  quite  unimpaired,  by  aaying  in  a  low  voice 
•<  Where  are  my  clothea,  Wilkinson  !  Put  them 
here  on  the  bed,  and  do  not  lei  the  people  get  at 


them,  for  there  ia  a  good  sum  of  money  in  one 
of  the  pockets.  Don't  lose  sight  of  them  for  » 
minute,  Wilkinson ;  for  it  would  be  a  devil  of  an 
affair  if  they  were  to  take  that." 

**  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  aeiid 
it  to  mistress  to  keep  for  you,  sir  1"  asked  the 
I  servant ;  "  you  sec  I  might  be  called  away  for 
a  minute  or  two." 

'*  No,  curse  it !  she  would  keep  it  with  a  ven- 
geance," answered  her  dutiful  and  respectful 
son.  "  I  should  get  it  back  as  soon  from  theoa 
as  I  should  from  her." 

**  Then,  why  not  give  it  to  Mr.  Nethersole,  to 
take  care  of  for  you  till  you  are  well,"  replied 
the  man  ;  *'  it  would  be  quite  safe  with  him." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  may,"  rejoined  I^timer; 
"  that's  no  bad  thought— but  the  doctor's  gone, 
isn't  he  1" 

Wilkinson  made  him  understand  that  Mr. 
Nethersole  would  soon  bo  back ;  and  then  re- 
membering the  caution  which  had  been  givca, 
he  warned  Mr.  Latimer  that  he  ought  not  to 
speak,  hut  to  remain  quiet.  Alfred  Latimer, 
however,  was  not  a  man  to  restrain  himself  in 
anything;  and  therefore  he  continued  to  ask 
questions  and  to  swear  at  his  companion,  if  he 
answered  briefly,  or  remonstrated,  till  the  ser- 
vant's patience  becoming  near  its  end,  ho  replied 
**  Indeed,  Mr.  Latimer,  I  must  obey  the  doctor*a 
orders,  and  as  you  will  not  be  quiet  and  keep 
silent,  I  will  go  into  the  other  room,  but  I  wiU 
take  care  no  one  comes  in  without  me." 

**Go  to  the  devil,  if  you  like,"  replied  Alfred 
Latimer;  '*I  don't  want  you;  but  snuff  the 
candle  first." 

The  man  did  as  ho  was  directed,  and  then 
left  the  room.  The  young  gentleman  then  at- 
tempted  to  sit  up,  and  drew  his  clothes  from  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  that  ho  might  see  if  his  money 
were  all  safe  ;  but  the  effort  was  too  painful  to 
be  persisted  in,  and  he  lay  down  again  with  a 
moan.  About  half  an  hour  after  this  Mr.  Neth- 
ersole returned,  and  having  heard  from  the  ser- 
vant in  the  outer  room  that  Mr.  Latimer  was 
very  unmanageable,  he  leplied  "Oh!  I  will 
keep  him  quiet.  I  shall  stay  here  till  morn- 
ing ;  so  you  can  either  remain  or  go  home  for 
an  hour  or  two,  as  you  like ;  only  be  back  by 
five  o'clock ;  for  I  have  a  case  I  must  see." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  I  would  rather  go  home  for 
a  bit,"  answered  Wilkinson,  **  I  was  up  early 
this  morning,  and  I  should  like  a  few  hour^^ 
sleep." 

'*I  wonder  where  my  lad's  to  sleep,"  said 
W^idow  Brown,  in  a  sullen  tone.  *'  That's  his 
bed,  in  where  the  youiiker  is  lying;  and  half 
the  things  spoiled  with  blood." 

''Oh,  never  you  mind.  Mother  Brown,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Nethersole,  who  knew  his  party 
well,  **  you'll  bo  paid  more  than  you  spend  ;  and 
as  to  Tom's  sleeping,  it  is  not  the  first  lime  ho 
has  sat  up  o*nights,  I  fancy,  and  won't  be  the 
last.  You've  slept  in  worse  places  than  this 
chair,  Tom,  hav'nt  youl  and  the  shooting  sea- 
son being  begun,  you  must  bo  in  practice,  or  I 
mistake .'  You  forget  who  you  arc  talking  to, 
Gooily." 

*'  Well,  doctor,"  said  Mother  Brown  with  n 
grin,  "  if  he  have  got  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant 
DOW  and  then,  you've  had  your  share  on  'era  ; 
and  better  atuff  nor  ever  come  out  o'  your  ahop^ 
too." 
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**  I  know  I  have  bad  a  little  present  now  and 
then.  Mother  Brown,"  replied  Mr.  Nethersole ; 
**  and  I  never  ask  where  anything  cooios  from 
but  humbug,  and  that  I  always  send  back  again. 
So  don't  whine  to  me  about  where  Tom  is  to 
sleep.  He*ll do  well  enough,  and  you'll  be  paid. 
That's  all  you  want.  It's  raining  too  hard  for 
guns  to  go  off,  or  he  would'nt  be  here.  I  un- 
derstand it  all ;  but  it's  no  business  of  mine ; 
and  I  always  mind  my  own  business,  as  you 
weJI  know.  That's  the  way  to  be  friends  with 
every  one ;  and  you  can't  say  I  ever  refused  to 
see  you  when  you  were  sick,  or  give  you  medi- 
cine either.  Fay  when  you  can,  when  you  can't 
let  it  alone ;  but  never  attempt  to  palaver  uic, 
for  that  is  what  I  cannot  bear." 

**  Well,  you  are  a  good  cretur,*'  answered  the 
beldame ;  '*  only  you  see  that  we  arc  paid,  for 
that  Mrs.  Charlton,  rich  as  she  is,  is  a  bit  of  a 
screw,  and  does  not  pay  every  one  as  she 
ought." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  paid,  you'll  he  paid  !"  replied 
the  surgeon,  walking  into  the  other  room  ;  and 
then  shutting  the  door,  he  held  up  his  fmger 
again  to  Mr.  Latimer  not  to  speak,  sat  down  by 
bis  bed-side  and  felt  his  pulse.  "A  little 
fever,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  *'  I 
am  afraid  there  has  been  some  excitement  here. 
In  your  case,  Mr.  I^timcr,  llarpocratcs  is  as 
good  as  Hippocrates,  and  better ;  but  we  must 
make  them  go  hand  in  hand — silence,  my  dear 
sir !  silence  I  Not  a  single  word,  if  you  please. 
I  am  going  to  sit  by  your  bed-side  all  night ; 
and  if  you  want  anything,  just  hold  up  your  lin- 
ger. I  shall  divine  what  you  want,  and  give  it 
you." 

"  You'll  be  devilish  clever,  then,"  said  Al- 
fred Latimer  aloud,  "for  I  want  something 
now"— 

•*  Not  a  word  !  not  a  word  !"  said  Mr.  Neth- 
ersole,  stopping  both  his  ears ;  "  I  will  not  listen 
to  a  word,"  and  approaching  the  tabic,  he 
pulled  a  phial  out  of  his  pocket,  poured  about  a 
third  of  it  out  into  a  little  cup  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  presented  it  to  the  pa- 
tient, saying,  '*  drink  that.  Then  turn  round 
on  your  right  side  and  try  to  get  to  sleep ;  that 
will  compose  you  wonderfully." 

''  Why,  I'm  quite  composed  already,"  an- 
swered the  other. 

*»  You  won't  be  soon,  if  you  go  on  so."  an- 
swered Mr.  Nethersole,  dryly,  **  for,  in  two 
hours  youMl  be  in  a  burning  fever  if  you  talk  at 
all;  in  two  days  you  will  be  lying  composed 
enough ;  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  you  will 
go  out  of  that  door  with  your  feet  foremost." 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect,  though, 
undoubtedly,  it  was  rather  strong  in  language. 
Alfred  Latimer  did  not  at  all  like  the  prospect 
so  unceremoniously  presented  to  him,  and  drink- 
ing off*  the  draught,  ho  lay  down  as  he  was  bid 
and  kept  silence,  while  Mr.  Nethersole  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  by  his  side,  and  taking  a 
medical  book  ont  of  his  pocket  began  to  read. 
Nine  times  did  Mr.  Nethersole  snutflhe  candle  ; 
and  then,  as  there  was  no  use  of  snuffing  it  any 
longer,  he  went  into  the  next  room  and  got  an- 
other. Mother  Brown  bad  gcme  to  bed ;  her 
■on  was  snoring  in  a  chair ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned the  worthy  sargeon  found  that  Alfred 
Latimer  was  breathing  hard  too.  The  eiamplo 
lis  JQdgad  a  good  om,  and  aa  be  ooiild  find  ooth- 1 


ing  on  which  to  prop  bis  head  softer  than  h» 
own  arms,  he  folded  them  on  the  table,  bent 
down  his  forehead  upon  them,  and  was  soon  id 
that  strange  mysterious  state,  wherein  the  dia- 
ti notion  between  the  life  of  the  body  and  the 
life  of  the  soul  is  more  plain  than  in  any  of  tbo 
other  phenomena  of  our  marvelous  existence. 

He  had  gone  on  for  some  hours,  and  Alfred 
Latimer  was  still  in  a  sound  and  comfortable 
sleep  when  the  worthy  surgeon  was  suddenly 
awakened  b>  the  opening  of  the  door.  He 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  widow's  son  beckoning 
to  him. 

*•  Here's  yonr  boy,  doctor,  wants  you  quick,*' 
said  the  man  in  a  low  tone. 

'*The  deuce  he  does,"  murmured  the  aur* 
gcon ;  "  that  Mrs.  Tilson  come  before  her  time 
—  she  always  docs — 1  never  saw  anythiaff 
like  it."  • 

It  was,  indeed,  as  he  supposed ;  and  after  a 
brief  conference  with  the  boy  at  the  door,  he 
returned  and  looked  at  his  patient,  and  then  at 
his  watch.  The  former  was  still  enjoying  as 
tranquil  repose  as  if  he  had  never  been  bruised 
almost  to  H  mummy,  and  the  latter  pointed  to  a 
quarter  past  four. 

**  Wilkinson  must  be  back  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  at  the  farthest,"  said  Mr.  Nethersole, 
"and  Mrs.  Tilson  can't  wait,  that's  certain. 
No  great  harm  can  happen;  for  he's  doing 
quiio  well,  and  for  that  matter  I  might  just  as 
well  have  been  at  home,  and  in  my  bed.  if  ho 
had  not  been  Mrs.  Charlton's  son.  Here,  Tom,*' 
he  continued,  putting  his  head  into  the  next 
room,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  Mother 
Brown's  son,  who  seemed  settling  himself  to 
sleep  again  ;  *'  When  Wilkinson  returns  tell 
liim  to  give  his  young  master  one  half  of  that 
draught ;  and  to  send  to  me,  at  Mrs.  Tilson's, 
at  Shedbury,  if  anything  goes  wrong;"  and  go- 
ing out  he  mounted  the  horse  the  boy  had 
brought,  looked  up  to  the  sky,  which  now  suf- 
fered the  stars  to  peep  out  from  time  to  time 
through  the  clouds,  and  rode  away. 

The  moment  he  had  gone  Tom  Brown  set 
tho  bottle  down  upon  the  table,  and  put  his 
forefinger  to  his  forehead.  He  was  a  dull- 
looking  man,  with  short  cut  black  hair,  like  the 
chevelure  of  a  shoe-brush  ;  but  yet  there  was  a 
keen  cunning  light  stole  out  of  his  somewhat 
oblique  eyes  when  he  thus  set  himself  to  con- 
sider, which  had  something  dangerous  and  sin- 
ister in  it. 

'*  Three-quarters  of  an  hour,"  he  said,  medi- 
tating, ''that's  well  nigh  an  hour,  may  like. 
Howsomdever,  I  won't  do  nothing  alone.  I'll 
take  advico  and  have  help ;  for  he  might  get  up 
tight,  by  chance,  and  then  one  woukl  have  to 
put  him  out  o'  pain.  Nobody  would  know  it — 
one  knock's  as  good  as  another,  and  he's  in  such 
a  smash  'iwouldn't  be  seen.  He  said  he'd  a  lot 
o'  money — I  heard  un,  and  mother,  too;  hot  he 
didn't  say  how  much,  so  who  can  tell.  We 
might  take  a  bit,  and  leave  some  upon  account. 
Mother  could  hold  the  candle  while  I  took  the 
money,  and  Jack  stood  by  wi'  the  poker,  ready 
to  stop  noise." 

It  was  a  perilous  moment  for  Alfred  Latimer, 
who  continued  to  sleep  soundly  ;  and  the  maa 
walking  to  the  foot  of  the  auirs  called  bis 
mother ;  bat  ia  so  low  a  voice  that  she  did  aot 
bear. 
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•**  What*8  the  matter  V  said  some  one  io  deep 
masculine  tones.    "  He*s  not  dying,  is  heV* 

•'  Pooh,  no  !"  cried  Tom  Brown.  "Nothing 
like  it  at  present ;  but  we  shall  see  soon.  I 
want  you,  Jack  Williams,  and  mother,  too.  Go 
and  give  her  a  shake  in  toother  room,  and  bid 
her  come  down  a-tiptoe." 

Jack  Williams,  without  reply,  went  and  woke 
l^f other  Brown,  who  hurried  on  some  rags  of 
clothes,  and  descended  to  thp  room  where  Wil- 
liams and  her  son  were  already  in  conference. 
As  she  went  down  she  stumbled  over  an  iron 
pot  which  had  been  carelessly  put  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs ;  and  the  pot,  on  being  disturbed  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  uttered  a  loud  complaint. 
Alfred  Latimer  started,  turned  round,  and  gazed 
about  him.  The  door  between  his  room  and  the 
next  had  been  left  partly  ajar,  and  he  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  speaking.  They  were  subdued ; 
but  yet  many  —  nay,  most  of  the  words  were 
distinct  to  an  ear  quickened  by  a  slight  degree 
of  feverish  excitement.  At  first,  indeed,  sud- 
denly roused  from  sleep,  he  had  forgotten  where 
he  was,  and  his  whole  thoughts  were  confused; 
>  bat  his  mind  soon  cleared  itself,  and  he  heard 
the  tongue  of  Mother  Brown,  as  she  was  called, 
going  pretty  sharply. 

*'  It's  no  use  taking  the  flimsies,"  she  said ; 
**  they'd  be  knowed  and  traced  directly,  and  we 
should  all  get  nabbed.  But  I  don't  see  there 
can  be  any  harm  in  seeing  what  yellow  boys 
may  be  in  his  pockets,  ft  would  be  spoony 
enough  to  let  them  go,  when  he*d  know  nothing 
about  it.  He  was  always  a  careless  hand,  Tve 
beard ;  and  be  might  ha*  dropped  *em  while 
they  were  lugging  him  out  of  the  chay,  or  artcr- 
wards,  or  any  how,  for  what  he'd  know.'* 

**  rd  take  the  flimsies,  too,"  said  her  well-edu- 
cated son.  **  If  we  couldn't  flash  them  ourselves, 
we  eouhl  get  some  one  to  do  it ;  and  if  that  didn't 
do  they  would  be  sure  to  be  advertised  and  a 
reward  oflfered,  which  we  could  send  some  fence 
to  receive  for  us.  So  I'd  take  all — ^make  a  sweep 
«ut ;  and  I  know  what" — 

**  Well,  what  do  you  know !"  said  a  deep 
tftern  voice  that  Alfred  Latimer  instantly  recog- 
nized as  that  of  Jack  Williams.  '*  Let's  hear 
what  you  know,  Master  Tom." 

"  Why  I  should  not  like  to  do  anything  to  him 
sleeping,"  answered  Tom  Brown ;  "  but  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  job  if  he  woke  just  as  we  were 
About  it,  and  got  a  quiet  knock  o'  the  head  —  a 
little  would  do  it  now,  and  no  one  the  wiser." 

"And  I  know  what,  too,"  answered  Jack 
Williams  aloud — "  that  none  of  you  shall  take  a 
penny  of  his,  or  lay  a  finger  on  him.  Why,  con- 
ibund  you  ail,  he's  one  of  our  own  friends,  and 
we  should  act  like  gentlemen  to  one  another. 
He'll  make  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  lived  one  of 
these  days,  if  a  set  of  puling  fools  do  not  get 
hold  of  him,  and  preach  the  spirit  out  of  him, 
making  him  as  canting  a  hypocrite  as  any  of 
themselves.  But  I  don't  think  there's  much 
chance  of  that.  The  lad's  young,  and  has  not 
had  much  experience ;  yet  he  is  sharp  enough, 
and  I  have  seen  signs  of  a  bold  strong  heart  in 
him  and  a  determined  spirit,  fit  to  command, 
rn  have  no  pitiful  tricks,  Tom  Brown  ;  so,  look 
jrou,  Mr.  Latimer  is  under  my  protection,  and 
let  any  one  take  a  penny  from  him  if  they 
dare." 

The  conversation  did  not  only  fall  upon  Al- 


fred I..atimer'8  ear,  but  sunk  into  his  heart. 
The  boldness  with  which  Williams  stood  for- 
ward in  bis  defence  touched  one  of  the  few 
better  points  about  him  ;  and  the  language  that 
he  used  was  immediately  put  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  that  which  Mr.  Quatterly  had  employed. 
The  latter  had  shown  that,  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  a  reputation  once  even  stained  could 
never  be  rendered  wholly  pure ;  the  latter  proved 
that  good  feeling  of  a  particular  kind  can  be 
mingled  with  crimes  and  faults  of  a  very  deep 
die.  lie  fancied  that  the  door  was  closed  upon 
him  in  one  course,  and  that  it  was  open  in  an- 
other ;  and  that  low-toned  conversation  which 
he  then  overheard  was  more  injurious  to  every 
good  principle  than  the  most  potent  arguments 
could  have  provcd,if  addressed  to  himselfdirectly. 
While  he  was  still  listening,  the  outer  door  of 
the  cottage  was  heard  to  open,  and  he  distin- 
guished the  voice  of  his  mother's  servant,  Wil- 
kinson. Alfred  Latimer  turned  round,  and  af- 
fected to  he  asleep,  but,  in  reality,  he  wished  to 
meditate  undisturbed  over  what  he  had  just 
heard ;  a  meditation  more  destructive  to  liim 
than  if  the  basest  of  the  two  villains  had  carried 
his  worst  plans  into  execution. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

There  was  a  spot  in  Mallington  Park  where 
the  ground,  approaching  the  river  at  a  point 
where  the  banks  wercjow  and  the  stream  broad 
and  shallow,  was  inundated  during  a  great  part 
of  the  spring  and  autumn.  A  number  of  stunted 
willows,  growing  out  of  long  sedge  and  rushes, 
covered  about  four  acres  of  land,  diversified  here 
and  there  by  tall  poplars  gathered  into  groups  of 
five  or  six  planted  close  together.  This  swamp 
might  easily  have  been  drained ;  but  Edmonds, 
the  park-keeper,  who  loved  to  see  every  variety 
in  the  domain  entrusted  to  his  charge,  had  re- 
frained from  doing  so ;  and  he  had  also  another 
object,  for  as  all  the  gamekeepers  were  under 
his  orders,  he  took  care  that  his  lord's  table 
should  never  want  any  species  of  wild  fowl  that 
the  season  and  countiy  aflTorded,  and  felt  a 
pride  in  being  able  to  send  up  to  London  any- 
thing that  might  be  required.  This  watery 
piece  of  ground,  then,  was  a  sort  of  preserve 
(luring  the  winter  months  for  a  great  number  of 
the  duck  tribe ;  the  snipe,  too,  was  always  to 
be  found  there,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bit- 
tern ;  for  the  part  of  the  park  where  it  was  sit- 
uated was  one  very  little  frequented,  being  be- 
yond the  spot  where  the  road  we  have  so  often 
mentioned  turned  over  the  bridge.  A  sandy 
path,  however,  neatly  kept  and  raised  a  littlo 
above  the  neighboring  ground,  wound  round  the 
marsh,  taking  a  thousand  turns  and  bends  among 
the  trees ;  and  then  passing  through  a  thick 
copse,  and  over  two  small  bridges  and  a  ferny 
deer  pasture,  it  joined  the  broad  road  that  led 
direct  from  the  house  to  the  great  gates. 

On  the  evening  after  the  accident  which,  with 
its  consequences,  has  occupied  so  much  of  our 
attention,  about  half  an  hour  before  nightfall,  the 
gracefiil  and  delicate  figure  of  Lucy  Edmonds 
was  observed  walking  along  the  sandy  path  by 
the  side  of  the  swamp,  which  at  that  shady  hour, 
with  the  willows,  the  poplars,  and  the  long  flags 
and  rushes,  catching  but  in  few  places  a  glimpse 
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of  the  departing  day,  offered  a  dreary  and  mrl- 
tncboly  scene  enough.  She  had  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  as  if  blie  were  carrying  something 
home  from  one  of  ibe  cottages,  of  which  there 
were  two  or  three  within  tbe  walla ;  and  her 
&ir  face  was  sad,  with  her  eyes  bent  down  upon 
the  ground. 

I  Tiav^e  said  that  she  was  observed  ;  for  there 
was  one  watching  her ;  and  when  she  came 
into  the  part  of  the  wood  where  ibe  trees  closed 
thickest  on  all  sides,  Jack  Williams  walked 
alowJy  out  from  amongst  the  nearest  group  of 
poplars,  and  went  quietly  on  to  meet  her.  Luf.y 
8tartc^d  on  seeing  him ;  but  it  was  the  sud- 
denness of  his  appearance  that  alone  surpris- 
ed her ;  and  her  maimer  clearly  showed  that 
•he  bad  seen  and  held  communication  of  soaic 
lund  with  him  before. 

**  Ah !  Mr.  Williams,"  site  said,  with  a  faint 
smile  crossing  ber  Up,  and  flitting  away  again 
in  an  instant,  **  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
here.'* 

•*  No,  Miss  Lucy,"  replied  the  man ;  "  but  I 
came  to  meet  you,  for  I  watched  you  out  an 
hour  ago ;  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear 
the  truth  of  hww  he  is  going  on,  poor  fellow." 

Lucy  turned  towards  him  with  a  look  of  ap- 
prehension. ••  Going  on  !"  she  cried — ••  Poor 
fellow !  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Williams ! 
Oh  !  tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  nowl" 

"What,  have  you  not  heard!"  asked  W^il- 
liams  ;  *'  why,  it  is  all  over  MallingU)n.  lie 
has  met  with  a  bad  accident ;  but  don't  frighten 
yourself;  ho  is  better,  and  will  do  well — that 
is,  if  bis  spirits  are  kept  up." 

*»0h.  Heaven  I"  cried  Lucy  Edmonds,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  ••!  wish  I  were  dead. 
What  accident,  Mr.  Williams — tell  me,  tell  me ; 
for  though  I  can  do  no  good,  yet  I  must 
hear." 

"  Why,  the  matter  is  this,  Miss  Lucy,"  re- 
plied the  man,  in  a  kindly  tone — **but  doo'i 
frighten  yourself— he  will  do  very  well,  I  tell 
you.  But  the  matter  is  this,  as  I  was  .saying — 
I  wrote  him  a  note,  you  know,  telling  Iiim  that 
your  father  wished  you  to  marry  young  Ciarland ; 
and  o(ihe  set  from  London  directly.  Mr.  Mor- 
ion, as  they  call  him,  a  gentleman  wiio  has 
been  staying  down  here" — 

••  Oh  !  I  know  him.  I  know  him  very  well," 
replied  Lucy  Kdmonds  ;  "  he  has  been  several 
tunes  to  sec  my  father." 

••  Well,  he  was  in  the  chaise  with  Mr.  Lati- 
mer,'* continued  Williams  ;  **  and  they  came  on 
at  a  great  rate  till  ihcy  reached  iMalhngton  Com- 
mon, about  eight  o'clock  lust  night.  There  the 
horses  ran  away  with  them,  and  went  over  the 
bank  into  Mother  Browirs  Pit.  Mr.  Morton 
was  very  little  hurt,  but  poor  Alfred  was  taken 
out  speechless." 

The  man  paused,  and  Lucy  wrung  her  hands 
in  bitter  grief.  *'  But  you  say  he  is  better,"  bhe 
cried,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "you  say  he  is 
better.    Oh  !  tell  me  true,  Mr.  Williams." 

''Yes,  he  is  better,"  ani»wered  her  companion 
— «*  a  good  deal  better ;  but  I  know  what  would 
make  him  quite  well." 

•*And  what  is  ihatT*  demanded  Lucy  Ed- 
monds, partly  divining  what  his  answer  would 


**  If  you  would  come  and  see  him,  Miss  Lucy," 
William.9,  "  or  promise  to  do  so  to-morrow ; 
L 


it  would  do  him  more  good  than  all  the  etufT 
out  of  Dr.  Nethersole's  shop." 

*That  is  impossible,"  answered  Lucy  Ed- 
monds, firmly ;  *'  how  could  I  go  up  to  Mailing- 
ton  House  I — and  besides" — 

"  He  is  not  at  Mallinglon  House,"  replied 
Williams,  interrupting  ber  ;  '*  he  is  at  Mother 
Brown's  cottage,  on  the  common,  where  he  was 
first  taken.  V'ou  couUl  como  quite  well,  and 
nobody  know  anything  of  it.*' 

•♦  No,"  answered  Lucy,  "  I  promised  my 
father  that  i  would  not  sec  him,  and  I  cannot 
—do  not  say  a  word,  Mr.  Williams,  for  nothing 
shall  make  me  break  my  promise." 

**Then  you  are  a  very  silly  girl,"  answered 
Williams  sternly  ;  **  or  else  you  are  going  to  do 
what  your  father  wishes,  and  marry  young  Gar- 
land. Ay,  ay !  Count  upon  a  woman's  love  ! 
It  is  no  more  to  be  leaned  upon  than  one  of 
those  sedges.  But  Til  go  away,  and  tell  him  to 
think  of  you,  and  break  his  heart  for  you,  no 
more ;  for  that  you  have  got  a  new  lover,  and 
care  no  more  for  him." 

"  Oh,  do  not,  do  not  be  so  cnel,"  said  Lucy, 
weeping  bitterly ;  '*  you  know  that  what  you  say 
is  not  true.  Tell  him,  if  you  will,  not  to  think 
of  me  any  more ;  for  my  father  says  he  wUi 
never  let  him  havo  rne  ;  so  it  is  better  that  ho 
should  forget  mo.  But  do  not  tell  him  I  have 
or  ran  forget  him,  for  that  is  false." 

•  Well,  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say."  replied 
Williams,  "  but  he  won't  easily  believe  you  love 
him  much,  if  you  will  not  come  to  see  him 
even  when  he  is  lying  sick.  He  will  think  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  know  how  ho  is." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  better,"  replied  Lucy ;  •*  ho 
knows  I  would  give  anything  in  tho  world  to 
hear  every  day  how  he  is." 

**  Well,  I  can  let  you  know  that,"  said  Wil- 
liams. *'  I'm  sure  I'd  do  a  good  deal  to  make 
you  happy.  Miss  Lucy ;  and  if  you  can  come 
out  ahoui  this  place  of  an  evening — say  at  this 
time — I  willbedown  and  tell  you  how  he  is  going 
on  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger,  for  I  am 
lodging  at  Widow  Brown's,  and  I  sec  him  very 
often." 

"  Oh,  do,  do,"  cried  Lucy  eagerly,  "  I  will 
come  whenever  I  can  ;  but  do  not  wait  long  for 
me  ;  for  my  father  might  prevent  iiie,  or  send 
me  somewhere  else,  you  know.  But  I  will 
come  whenever  I  can,  indeed  I  will." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  after  all,  and  do 
love  him,  I  believe,"  replied  Williams. 

♦•  Oh,  you  know  I  do,  loo  w<;ll !"  answered 
Lucy  Kdmonds. 

»♦  Then  you  are  very  silly  for  not  following 
your  love,"  answered  the  man  ;  *•  fathers  have 
always  such  crotchets;  and  if  a  girl  did  not 
take  her  own  way,  no  girl  would  ever  marry 
the  man  she  hives.  What  the  devil  right  has 
your  fi;thor  to  btop  you?  He's  not  going  to 
marry  the  man.  If  Mr.  Latimer  did  not  mean 
fair  by  you,  it  would  bo  another  thiii!; ;  but  he 
has  offered  to  marry  you  at  once — ay,  and  he 
will  marry  you  too,  whatever  your  father  may 
say,  for  love  will  have  its  way." 

**  But  my  promise,  my  pro'mii-e,"  said  Lucy, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  NoiiscnbC  about  promises,"  answered  Wil- 
liams, **  they  never  hold  good  long  against  love, 
Lucy  Edmonds.  However,  I  will  brin^  \<wl 
word   how  Alfred  \a  ipvx^  vci  ^Nin'^  ^^^tccci^ 
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about  this  timo  ;  and  you  can  come  and  hear  it 
if  yuu  like  :  so  now  good-night,  for  you  must 
not  make  the  old  folks  suspicious." 

Lucy  bade  him  adieu,  and,  wiping  the  traces 
of  tears  from  her  eyes,  walked  on  towards  her 
home,  little  dreaming  to  what  her  promise  to 
meet  that  man  there  might  ultimately  lead. 
Williams  remained  gazing  afier  her ;  and  his 
feclmgs  were  of  so  strange  and  mixed  a  nature 
that  we  may  well  pause  to  look  into  them  more 
closely.  lie  gazed  after  Lucy  Kdnionds,  I  have 
said,  and  certainly  with  sonic' admiration  of  her 
beauty  ;  but  it  was  with  no  thought  of  robbing 
Alfred  Latimer  of  the  heart  he  had  won,  even  if 
it  had  been  possible  ;  and  the  only  observation 
he  made  to  himself  was — •♦  She's  very  pretty  : 
it  is  a  pity  ho  should  not  have  her."  But  it  was 
not  that  he  was  without  those  passions  which 
might  have  led  him  to  seek  to  possess  the  fair 
being  he  thus  admired  ;  or  merely  that  he  Idt 
towards  another  in  a  distant  land — though  such 
was  the  case — that  fierce  eagerlove  which  often, 
in  the  most  unprincipled,  seems  to  absorb  all 
those  feelings  that  in  less  intense  characters  are 
roused  by  and  divided  amongst  many  ;  but  every 
one  has  a  peculiar  morality  of  his  own ;  and 
very  often,  where  it  is  extended  to  the  fewest 
possible  points,  it  is  the  sternest  and  most  in- 
flexible upon  them;  and  thus  the  man  who 
would  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  rob  another 
of  his  purse,  or,  in  case  of  strife,  to  take  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature  like  that  of  a  dog,  would 
have  shrunk  with  a  sense  of  shame  from  acts 
that  thousands  of  well-dressed  gentlemanly  men 
look  upon  as  the  amusement  of  a  morning.  Ho 
would  not  have  wronged  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  friend,  nor  have  seduced  his  wife,  nor  taken 
his  mistress,  nor  traduced  his  character,  or  be- 
trayed his  confidence.  These  are  gentlemanly 
crimes,  which  were  quite  out  of  his  station  and 
out  of  his  character.  He  had  his  own,  indeed, 
black  and  terrible ;  but  these  ho  was  without. 

After  Lucy  was  gone,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
stump  of  a  willow,  an'd  began  to  ponder  on 
tho  future  and  the  present.  "  She  will  make 
him  a  sweet  wife,"  ho  thought,  '•  and,  though 
she's  very  different  from  Margeritta,  yet  she  will 
suit  him.  If  we  can  get  together  money  enough 
to  buy  a  schooner  out  there,  and  set  ourselves 
up  in  cue  of  those  beautiful  little  islands,  we 
may  carry  on  gloriously.  I  can  sail  the  ship, 
and  he  can  do  many  things  that  I  can't.  It's 
just  the  life  lo  suit  him.  I  wonder  if  he'll  con- 
sent. If  we  carry  off  pretty  Lucy  by  force  he'll 
be  obliged  ;  for  he  must  be  off  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. I  liavc  him  there  ;  and  then  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  he  can  do.  I  long  to  see  Black  Jack 
flying  over  us;  bat  I  must  not  let  him  sqander 
away  his  money  with  Bill  Mali  by  and  such  fel- 
lows. We'll  have  no  Bill  Maltby  amongst  us 
either.  He's  a  pitiful  knave — rlujats  at  cards 
and  dice.  We'll  have  bold  fellows,  that  can 
light  only ;  and  then  we'll  make  line  work  with 
the  turbans.  But  he  has  no  iiolion  of  my  plan 
yet;  and  1  had  better  sound  him.  I'll  tell  him 
some  stories  of  what  happened  last  year  at 
Zante,  and  see  how  he  likes  it.  But  once 
we've  carried  her  off,  ho  must  go ;  and  then 
what  better  could  he  do  ?" 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
deserved  the  name  of  ru/ITan  moro  than  vil- 
lain ;  but  there  were  many  other  ideas  crossed 


his  mind— fleeting,  transitory,  and  strange- — 
sensations,  rather  than  thoughts,  making  a 
strange  mixed  mass  of  good  and  of  evil,  of ' 
coarse  fierceness  and  many  softer  emotions. 
The  bad  undoubtedly  greatly  predominated  over 
the  good  ;  but  still  when  he  thought  of  the 
bright  islands  of  the  blue  A^gi^zn  Sea,  a  feeling 
for  natural  beauty,  which  often  acts  as  one  of 
the  best  purifiers  of  the  heart,  hut  which  is  often 
present  even  in  the  most  stern  and  savage 
characters,  gave  him  a  thirsty  longing  to  revisit 
those  scenes  again,  even  more  powerful  than 
the  eager  desire  for  active  and  energetic  enter- 
prise ;  and  without  more  ado  he  rose,  made  his 
way  to  the  park- wall,  and,  leaping  over  it,  de- 
scended the  road,  crossed  the  river,  and  walked 
on  with  a  rapid  step  to  the  common  above 
Mallington.  A  carriage  was  standing  at  the 
nearest  point  of  the  road  to  the  cottage  of 
Widow  Brown,  and  Williams  at  once  recog- 
nized the  hveries  of  Mrs.  Charlton.  He  saw, 
likewise,  the  horse  of  Mr.  Nethersole,  fat  and 
pursy  as  usual,  notwithstanding  some  severe 
work  during  the  preceding  night  and  that  day  ; 
and,  judging  that  his  presence  at  the  moment 
would  not  be  very  acceptable,  he  walked  on 
over  the  common  with  a  leisurely  sauntering 
pace,  still  keeping  within  sight,  but  affecting  to 
amuse  himself  with  looking  at  the  shrubs  and 
bushes.  He  then  descended  into  the  pit,  where 
he  saw  some  people  gathered  about  the  spot  where 
the  chaise  had  fallen ;  and  he  found  that  the  lit- 
tle crowd  which  ho  had  observed  was  occupied 
with  the  removal  of  the  two  dead  horses  in  a 
cart  from  Mr.  Markham's  kennel.  In  one  of 
the  persons  there  assembled,  however,  he  in- 
stantly recognized  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
no  great  inclination  to  meet — namely,  Mr.  Gibbs 
the  traveler,  with  whom  he  had  made  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  acquaintance  in  Wenlock  Wood; 
but  Williams  was  ivot  one  to  suffer  even  con* 
science  to  cow  him,  and  he  gazed  upon  tho 
other's  face  with  a  stern  and  steadfast  look, 
more  like  that  of  an  injured  person  than  of  one 
who  had  committed  an  injury.  He  was  very 
much  surprised,  however,  when  Gibbs,  who 
when  he  had  last  met  him  before  Dr.  Western 
wore  anything  but  a  well-satisfied  aspect,  now 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  pleasant  smirk 
upon  his  face,  saying,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Williams,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you." 

••  Indeed !"  said  Williams,  without  relaxing 
a  feature  of  his  face ;  ''  that  is  more  than  I 
can  say  to  you.  What  makes  you  glad  to  see 
me,  pray  V 

"  Because,  Mr.  Williams,"  replied  the  trav- 
eler, "  I  always  like  to  do  justice  ;  and  though, 
when  I  last  beheld  you,  I  thought  you  were 
very  like  the  man  who  knocked  me  down  and 
robbed  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  1  am 
now  convinced  that  I  was  quite  uiistuken,  and 
that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.'' 

There  were  plenty  of  persons  pivsent  to  over- 
hear this  speech ;  and  Williams  replied,  dryly, 
*'  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  I  Well,  bcitr  r  late  thaa 
never;  but  let  it  leach  you  not  to  .^^ufpect  inno- 
cent people  again.  I  should  like  to  hear,  how- 
ever, what  it  is  has  conviii(;ed  you  at  last. 
I've  neither  grown  taller  nor  shorter,  have  not 
shaved  off  my  whiskers,  nor  cut  off  my  hair." 

"Ah,  sir,  if  you  would  but  use  a  little  of  the 
fine  KxoticBalm  of  Trinidad,"  cried  Mr.  Gibbs, 
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'*it  wonld  80  improve  the  curl  and  the  gloss 
both  of  your  hair  and  your  whiskers  you  would 
scarcely  know  yourself.  I  have  supplied  three 
shops  in  this  town,  and  you  can  get  it  either  at 
Mr.  Shanklin*s,  or  the  Miss  Martins*,  ur  Mr. 
Warren's — hut  you  were  asking  what  had  con- 
rincod  idc  ?  I  will  tell  you  iu  a  moment.  In 
the  first  place  the  man  must  have  been  a  good 
deal  taller  than  you ;  in  the  next  place,  he  wore 
diflurent  shoes ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  I  find 
you  changed  a  five  pound  note  that  very  day  at 
the  ino,  and  another  yesterday  at  the  Imendra- 
pcr*s.  Now,  no  notes  were  taken  from  me  ; 
and  a  man  is  not  likely  to  take  another  man's> 
money  when  his  own  pockets  are  full." 

**He  may  want  to  fill  them  fuller,"  answered 
Williams,  inan  in  difTercnt  tone,  "  so  that's  no 
reason,  Mr.  What's-your-name ;  hut  as  fur  me, 
1  got  my  pay  and  prize  money  when  my  ship 
was  paid  of!';  so  I  had  enough  of  my  own  fur  the 
time  being ;  but  when  it  is  all  spent,  if  you  will 
tell  me  which  way  you  are  going  with  a  good 
lot  of  gold  about  you,  I'll  see  what  1  can  do 
with  yours.*' 

He  spoke  laughing,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  laughed, 
too — quite  heartily.  Nay,  he  even  added, 
••  Well,  I  did  you  injustice,  .Mr.  Williams ;  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  it  frankly,  and  as  it  is  growing 
dark,  if  you  wiU  come  down  to  the  Bagpipes  wo 
Mill  have  a  bowl  of  punch  together  and  forget 
all  grievances." 

•■  I  can't  just  now,"  answered  Williams ; 
**  but  1  will  to-inorrow  night  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Gibbs  agreed  to  this  change  of  his  pro- 
pfiacd  plan,  and  Williams,  seeing  the  top  of 
Mrs.  Charlton's  carriage,  the  sight  of  which  ho 
just  caught  over  the  bank,  moving  rapidly  away, 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  entered  the  cottage. 

Several  of  the  persons  who  had  overheard 
this  conversation  stared  at  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  one 
of  them,  a  surly  carter,  who  knew  Jack  Wil- 
liams well,  uttered  in  a  murmur  between  his 
teeth — what  was  probably  the  internal  opinion 
of  all — **  Well,  you're  a  fool,  if  ever  there  was 
one ;"  but  in  this  instance,  at  least,  Mr.  Gibbs 
Was  not  such  a  fool  as  people  thought.  The 
cart  moved  off  with  the  two  dead  horses  ;  and 
the  people,  who  had  been  gathered  round,  fol- 
lowed it.  Mr.  Gibbs  remained  for  a  moment 
or  two  behind,  then  stooping  down,  as  if  to  tie 
his  shoe,  he  pulled  something  out  from  beneath 
a  bramble  bush,  scratching  himself  a  good  deal 
as  he  did  so ;  and  then  climbing  the  bank,  he 
paused  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  clearer  light 
which  the  higher  ground  afforded,  examined 
aomething  which  he  held  in  his  hand  atten- 
tively, and  walked  straight  away  to  Mallingtun 
Houae. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ma.  MoRTo.v  was  dressing  for  dinner,  when 
a  servant  entered  his  room,  saying,  "  There  is  a 
person  below,  sir,  who  wishes  to  speak  with 
you  directly  upon  business  of  importance." 

**  Indeed !"  said  Morton  calmly, "  did  he  give 
his  name  !'' 

'*  He  said  his  name  is  Gibbs,  sir/'  answered 
the  footman,  *'and  that  he  would  not  detain 
joa  a  minute." 

"  1  know  no  such  person,"  replied  the  young 


I  gentleman,  looking  at  his  watch  ;  '« however, 
as  there  is  time,  tell  him  that  I  am  dressing ; 
but  if  his  business  be  of  real  imjjortance,  he 
can  see  me  here.  If  not,  let  him  call  to-mor- 
row." 

The  man  retired,  and  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes returnod.  ushering  in  .Mr.  Gibbs.  As 
soon  as  Morton  beheld  the  face  of  his  visitor, 
he  recollected  the  intrusive  i^orsonaj^e  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  he 
regretted  having  given  him  admission  at  that 
moment,  w  hen  there  was  a  chance  of  convers- 
ing with  Louisa  alone  for  a  bhort  time  before 
Mrs.  Charlton  came  down.  He  resolved  to 
cut  the  interview  short,  however ;  and  merely 
bending  his  head,  he  inquired  what  was  .Mr. 
Gihbs's  business  with  him. 

.Mr.  Gibbs  in  return  iKjwcd  low,  very  low, 
indeed ;  and  then  hemmed  and  bowed  again, 
while  the  servant  shut  the  door  and  retired. 

••  Well,  sir,"  said  .Morton,  waxing  somewhat 
impatient. 

"  .My  name  is  Gibbs,  sir,"  rejoined  the  other 
with  a  most  agreeable  smile,  **and  yours  is 
Morton." 

The  young  gentleman  bowed  his  head. 

"  This  pocket-book,  then,  I  suppose,  belongs 
to  you,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  reply  to  this  mute 
assent. 

Morton  started  and  turned  around,  "Yes, 
sir,  it  does,"  he  said,  ♦•  1  must  have  dropped  it 
in  getting  out  of  the  chaise  last  night— it  is 
very  strange  I  did  not  miss  it." 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  strange,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  near  I^uisa  Charlton ;  but 
that  altered  the  whole  case,  and  .Morton  might 
have  dropped  many  a  more  valuable  thing 
without  missing  it  during  the  whole  of  that  day. 
Mr.  Gibbs  placed  the  wetted  and  soiled  book  in 
its  owner's  hands,  with  another  low  bow,  add- 
ing, in  a  marked  and  peculiar  tone,  *•  I  was 
obliged,  sir,  to  open  it  and  examine  the  con- 
tents, to  ascertain  to  whom  it  belonged." 

This  intimation,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
seemed  to  give  Morton  cause  for  thought ;  but 
at  length  looking  up  with  a  light  and  half  laugh- 
ing look,  he  n^plicd,  *'  I  understand  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
must  trust  to  your  discretion,  which,  if  it  prove 
stable,  shall  not  go  unrewarded." 

*•  I*ray,  do  not  mention  such  a  thing,  sir," 
I  replied  Mr.  Gibbs,  •my  discretion  you  may 
fully  trust  to  without  any  reward  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  a  subject  on  whieh  I  have  wished  to 
speak  to  you  for  two  or  three  days,  which  will 
show  you  how  discreet  I  can  be." 

**  I  think  1  must  ask  you  to  choose  another 
time.  Mr.  (Jibbs,"  replied  .Morton,  looking  again 
at  his  watch.  •'  I  must  go  down  as  soon  as  J 
am  dressed." 

"  When  you  pleast»,  sir,"  answered  the  trav- 
eler, ** but,  before  you  are  dressed,  I  tan  give 
you  an  inkling  of  the  matter.  I  think  vou  tako 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  t!ie  family  of  a  park- 
keeper  over  the  river,  named  Kdmonds." 

"  I  do,  certainly."  said  Morton,  *'  hi*  is  a  very 
good,  res|iectable  man." 

••  And  his  daughter,  I  believe,  sir,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Morton  drew  up  his  head,  and  looked  at  his 
companion  in  some  surprise.  "  I  do  not  undec> 
stand  your  meaning,  sir  "  tk!^  ^^<%Hi^\^^.    ^^\ 
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ha^e  once,  or  pcrhupa  twice,  j^eeo  his  daughtqr, 
but  I  take  no  other  intQrest  in  ^licr  than  in  the 
rest  of  his  family.     Pray  explain  youn^tlf." 

"Why.  I  thi^ugbt.  gdr— I  thovght,*'  replied 
Mr.  Giblis,  ht'sitaiing,  "I  thought  I  saw  you — 
I  am  aure  it  wafi  a  gentleman — speahing  with 
her  for  nearly  an  hour  ahout  a  fortnight  ago — 
it  might  ho  a  few  days  more  or  less— in  the 
park  ;  and  ho  came  from  this  house,  and  went 
back  to  this  house ;  and  now  I  thought— that 
is  to  say  I  suspccted-r-I  mean  I  imagined,  that 
it  might  be  interesting  to  him  to  know  that 
ahe  is  in  the  custom  of  meeting— that  is  to  say 
I  am  sure  she  has  met  four  days  ago,  and  to- 
night* too,  a  man  named  Williams,  who  was 
anpposed— that  is  to  say  accused,  or  suspected 
of  knocking  me  down  and  robbing  me  in  Wen- 
lock  Wood,  when  I  was  here  last." 

l«iow,  all  this  information  was  interesting  to 
Mr.' Morton  ;  for  it  gave  him  a  clue  to  part  of 
Alfred. •Latimer's  conduct — at  least  he  thought 
80 ;  and  before  answering,  he  pondered  for  a 
moment  or  two,  uncertain  how  to  act.  Hd 
wished  much  to  know  what  was  the  exact  do- 

E-ec  of  intimacy  between  Alfred  Latimer  and 
ucy  Edmonds;  and  he  doubted  not  in  the 
least  it  was  Mrs.  (/harlton's  son  who  had  been 
miatakon  for  himself.  The  facts  of  having 
seen  Wiiliam.s,  whose  name  had  bcon  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing,  at  the  cottage  of  Widow 
Brown-<«-of  the  man's  meeting  that  night  with 
Lucy — and  of  their  preceding  interview  four 
days  bffore,  (M)nnecicd  themselves  with  tiie 
letter  Alfred  Latimer  had  rccnived,  and  with 
his  eagerness  t«i  return  to  Mailington  immedi- 
ately nfi^r  its  delivery.  In  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  us  in  t!ve  deep  secrets  of  science.  We 
oAen,  by  thn  leaping  pole  of  imagination,  Jump 
at  jubt  conclusions  l>cfi)re  we  can  be  said  to 
have  diecovcred  ihcm ;  and  I  believe  no  man 
ever  proved  a  great  fact  which  he  had  not  first 
auriniscd.  With  Morton  all  w*aH  at  present 
fancy— it  was  a  conjectural  collocation  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  proof  was  yet  to  he  ob- 
tained. IJut  how]  was  the  difficult  que&tion. 
To  act  as  a  .*?py,  or  to  employ  a  spy  upon  any 
other-man's  actions,  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
however  great  and  beneficent  might  he  the  end 
in  view.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  think 
that  no  end  justifies  base  means :  and  he  re- 
solved to  inquire  no  further — to  let  matters  take 
theircourse,  evoke  themselves  as  they  would  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  employ  the  information 
■  he  had  received  as  oeeasion  mij^ht  require 

"  In  the  first  |)liiee,  Mr.  (Jibhs,"  he  replied, 
when  his  cogitations  came  to  an  end,  "let  me 
inform  you  that  yon  are  mistaken  in  supp()i5ing 
that  I  am  the  pe^^o^  whom  yon  saw  talking 
with  Luey  Kdmonds.  I  never  spoke  to  her  out 
of  her  father's  house  in  my  life,  and  at  the 
time  you  mentitm  was  not  a  visitor  here.  May 
I  n>k  hew  near  you  were  to  the  person  you 
supposed  to  be  me,  for  you  have  certainly  made 
a  great  mistake]" 

'•  Oh  <lear,  sir,  I  was  a  long  way  off,"  replied 
Mr.  Ciiibbs.  ••  I  was  at  the  lop  of  the  house, 
amusing  myself,  as  I  usually  do,  with  this  little 
instrument,"  and  ho  pull^^d  out  a  sinnll  teles- 
cope from  his  pocket.  ••  From  the  window  of 
my  room."  he  continued,  *♦  I  command  the  park 
on  one  side,  arid  the  hill  up  to  the  common  on  the 
other,  and  I  tee  all  that  goes  on  in  the  place.'* 


"I  should  pot  think  it  very  profitable,  or  rerj 
worthy  inquiry,  «r,"  replied  Morton ;  •*  but 
every  nfan  has  his  tastes,  and,  as  meddlin|^ 
with  other  people's  business  is  not  ope  of  mine, 
I  can  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter you  have  mentioned — except,  indeed,  to 
say  that  it  would  be,  I  think,  but  an  act  of 
Christian  charity  to  warn  poor 'Edmonds  that 
his  daughter  is  placing  herself  in  dangerotis 
circumstances.  That  would  be  drawing  some 
good  from  perquisitions  which  I  cannot  adviao 
you  to  pursue  farther." 

*^  You  mistake,  sir — you  mistake— allow  me 
very  respectfully  to  say  you  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Gihbs,  with  some  warmth;  "you  must  allow 
me,  sir,  to  clear  myself,  although  you  are  dress- 
ed, I  see.  I  do  not  use  my  telescope  for  the 
purpose  of  prying  into  other  people's  aflairs, 
though  I  can't  help  seeing  them  if  they  come  in 
my  way.  But,  sir,  the  truth  is  this :  I  hate  beea 
knocked  down,  and  robbed  near  here.  We 
could  not  identify  the  man  ;  but  I  am  not  on^ 
quite  sure  of  who  he  is,  but  also  that  there  is  a 
gang  of  very  bad  characters  here,  who  will  some 
day  or  another  do  great  mischief;  and  I  am  re- 
solved to  bring  them  to  justice.  1  have  filed 
my  eye  upon  a  particular  man,  sir ;  and  he 
shall  find  that  he  can't  escape  that  eye.  I  wati^ 
him  and  his  doings  every  moment  I  have  to 
spare,  and  ere  long  I  shall  get  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  clue,  though  he  may  hido  it  ever  so  cun- 
ningly." 

"  That  alters  the  case  very  materially,  Mr. 
Gibbs,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  and  I  trust  that  jroa 
will  succeed  in  your  endeavors  ;  but  in  regard 
to  this  poor  girl  it  would,  I  think,  Iw  an  act  of 
kindness  on  your  part  to  spoak  with  her  father 
upon  the  sohjcct,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  take 
such  steps  as  ho  may  think  fit.  He  is,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  a  very  high-principled  right-minded 
man,  and  I  do  not  think  would  act  harshly  to- 
wards his  child." 

**  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gihbs,  in  a  lovr 
tone,  "  whether  he  is  aequainted  or  not  witli. 
certain  circumstances — I  wish  to  act  discreetljT* 
sir — quite  discreetly,  and  would  not  for  tho 
world  betray  a  secret  which  had  accidentally 
fallen  into  my  possession." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Mor- 
ton ;  "  but  to  answer  your  question  :  ho  is  not 
aware  of  anything— no  one,  indeed,  is.  Th« 
matter  is  of  no  great  consequence,  indeed ;  bot 
every  man  has  his  whim." 

"CMi,  certainly,  sir — certainly,"  said  Mr- 
Gibbs;  "but  I  won't  detain  you  longer,  sir; 
and  if  you  havo  any  further  commands  for 
me  you  will  find  me  at  the  inn,  sir;  for  I  hav0 
determined  not  to  quit  this  place  till  I  ha\*e  got 
the  right  sow  by  the  ear.  13ut  you  cannot  think* 
sir,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  your  hair 
if  you  would  use  Grimsditch's  incomparable 
Halm  of  Trinidad.  It  preserves  and  increase* 
the  natural  curl — prevents  it  from  falling  6fr,or 
turning  grey — communicates  to  it  an  admirable 
gloss,  keeps  it  always,  whether  in  rain  or  boat,  ia 
perfect  order — jind'whethrT  applied  to  the  clus- 
tering ringlets  of  female  loveliness,  or  to  th0 
holder  waves  tl.at  float  round  the  forehead  of 
masculine  beauiy,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  the  only  thing  yet  discovered  which  can  b» 
said  to  gild  refined  gold,  and  render  perfection 
still  more  perfect." 
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**  WeD,  tend  me  some,  Mr.  Cibbs,'*  replied 
Iforton,  smiling ;  "  and  now  indeed  I  must  go* 
far  I  fear  1  am  already  late." 

Mr.  Qibbs  made  his  bow,  and  retired ;  and 
Morton  hastened  down  to  the  drawing-ruum, 
but  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  finding  Loui- 
sa alone.  Mrs.  Charlton  was,  indeed,  nut  yet 
down  ;  but  Dr.  Western  was  seated  on  the  sufa 
by  the  side  of  his  fair  ward.  Morton  would 
"Willingly  have  seen  him  ten  minutes  later,  and 
though  he  shook  the  good  clergyman's  hand 
warmly,  yet  the  rector  very  well  understood  his 
aoDsations. 

"Ah,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  with  a 
laughing  look  towards  Louisa,  which  made  the 
color  come  up  into  her  cheek.  '*  I  am  very 
much  in  the  way  here,  but  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  so  I  came  early,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
the  unfortunate  third.  Nay,  Louisa,  do  not 
ba  angry  with  me,  my  dear  child,'*  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  her  rising  as  if  she  received  what 
be  had  said  as  a  hint  to  leave  them.  "  You 
know  1  am  the  friend  of'  both,  and  give  my 
bearty  consent  and  approval ;  so  if  yuu  run 
away,  I  shall  think  that  you  wish  to  hide 
your  arrangements  from  me.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him  that  you  may  not  hear,  though, 

Cirhaps,  the  confidence  is  not  quite  reciprucul. 
orton,    have  you  done  what  you  said  you 
would  t" 

•*  No,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  have 
bad  no  time.  All  to-day  we  have  been  in  the 
atrait  waistcoat  of  society,  and  yesterday,  while 
we  were  five  minutes  alone  together,  we  some- 
bow  talked  of  other  things." 

"  Oh !  I  know  how  quite  well,"  answered 
Dr.  Western;  "but  time! — what  need  of  time  1 
—one  minute  will  do  it.  My  dear  Louisa,  let 
me  introduce  a  friend  of  mine  to  you ;"  and 
leading  Morton  up  to  her,  with  a  gay  look  he 
whispered  a  word  in  her  ear. 

Louisa  Charlton  drew  back,  and  gazed  in  Mor- 
ton's face  with  an  expression  of  surprise  almost 
amounting  to  alarm.  But  Morton,  notwith- 
atanding  the  good  doctor's  presence,  threw  his 
arms  round  her,  saying, "  Nay,  my  beloved,  can 
a  name  make  any  difference  to  you  1" 

**No,"  murmered  Louisa,  **  oh,  no  i  but  this 
takea  me  very  much  by  surprise." 

•<  Our  good  friend  here  is  wrong,"  said  Mor- 
ton, '*  in  telling  you  thus,  dear  I..ouisa.  Nay, 
ba  is  wrong  in  telling  you  at  all  as  yet ;  for  all 
ia  not  settled,  and  I  wished  it  to  be  so  fully  be- 
fore I  spoke." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  wrong,  Morton,"  replied 
Dr.  Western,  "  the  parson  of  the  parish  is  al- 
ways  right.      There  should    be   no   secrets 
between  two  people  circumstanced  as  you  are. 
.   May,  more,  I  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  all  is 
4 'settled,  as  I  will  prove  to  yuu  if  yuu  will  come 
L,  and  parldke  of  a  plain  dinner  with  me  tu-mor- 
^  TOW,  at  five,  and  then  take  a  long  walk.   Louisa 
-< '  shall  share  the  dinner,  if  siio  will,  but  not  the 
^  Tamble  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  nm'uni,  remem- 
ber that  though  I  have  taken  the  liherty  of  telling 
2fou  other  people's  secrets,  you  arc  not  to  follow 
mj  bad  example." 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.   Charltoa  entered   the 
lOom,  and  found  Morton,  Louisa,  and  Dr.  West- 
k  standing  close  together,  with  somewhat  too 
evident  symptoms  of  having  been  engaged  in 
\  condave.    She  made  no  obner? ation,  in- 


deed ;  but  a  slight  smile,  somewhat  sarcastic 
and  triumphant,  crossed  her  lip,  as  if  she  would 
have  said,  had  slie  thought  fit  to  speak  what 
was  passing  within,  "  Ah,  you  think  that  I  am 
blind  ;  but  you  are  playing  my  game,  while  you 
imaeine  you  are  playing  your  own."  Morton 
marked  it  ere  it  fled ;  but,  confident  in  his  own 
rectitude,  both  in  motive  and  act,  he  felt  no 
embarrassment  or  confusion,  and  only  asked 
himself  in  consequence  of  what  he  saw, "  When 
will  this  worthy  lady  sufler  her  object  to  appear. 
She  shall  take  her  own  course,"  he  added  \n  his 
own  mind,  **  for  it  is  well  to  know  thoroughly  a  ' 
person  with  whom  one  is  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected." 

Dr.  Western,  on  his  part,  met  the  lady  with 
a  good-humored  and  easy  smile,  telling  lier  that, 
"  he  had  asked  Miss  Charlton  and  Mr.  Morton 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day»  and 
trusted  she  would  be  of  the  party," 

"  I  suppose,  in  propriety,  I  ought  to  be,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Charlton ;  "but  really,  my  dear  sir, 
I  have  so  many  accounts  to  look  over,  and  dif-, 
ferent  other  things  to  do,  that  Louisa  must  do 
without  a  chaperon  for  once,  especially  when 
she  is  going  to  her  guardian*s  house.  Alfred 
tells  me  that  you  liave  been  to  see  him,  doctor, 
for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged." 

"  I  thought  it  a  duty,  my  dear  lady."  replied 
Dr.  Western ;  "  the  accounts  that  reached  me 
were  so  alarming  that  I  feared  I  should  find  him 
very  ill.  There  is  little  the  matter,  however, 
but  a  few  bruises,  as  far  as  I  could  discover  ; 
and  I  should  think  you  could  bring  him  home 
quite  safel>  to-morrow." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  1"  asked  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"I  think  that  the  sooner  he  is  out  of  tfiat, 
house  the  better,"  replied  the  rector <  "the 
people  there  are  amongst  the  worst  in  the 
parish,  and  I  know  this  :  I  myself  would  sooner 
risk  a  fever  than  sleep  there  for  a  single 
night." 

Before  Mrs.  Charlton  could  reply,  the  door 
was  thrown  open  to  announce  dinner,  and  the 
rector,  advancing,  g^vo  her  his  arm,  while  Mof-i 
ton  followed  with  Louisa.  What  was  it  he, 
whispered  to  her  as  they  went  down  stairs  1 
Can  you  not  divine,  reader!  .  Then  you  hate, 
never  been  in  love  in  all  your  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Mother  Brown^s  cottage  was  certainly  bj: 
no  means  a  pleasant  place — on  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  very  unpleasant  place  indeed,  and  yet; 
thither  must  I  once  more  lead  the  gentle  reader, 
though  I  have  no  intention  of  dirtying  the  shoes 
of  his  iniagination  more  than  1  can  help  in 
guiding  hini  on  his  way. 

In  the  outer  chamber  of  the  cottage,  whicI^ 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  divided  loto  four, 
rooms,  two  above  and  two  below,  and  by  the* 
side  of  the  largo  ill-constructed  ohimntrv,  sat: 
Tom  Brown,  the  widow's  son,  with  an  old  yel?. 
low  greasy  tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth,  pvfling 
away  clouds  of  no  very  fragrant  smoke,  and  • 
gazing  vacantly  into  the  fireplace,  where,  over 
a  handful  of  small  drift  coal,  apparently  of  not 
the  most  combustible  nature  in  the  «o\\»^s  «Nnn^ 
a  hurge  iron  yi^,  amixxin^  ul  o^^t  ^  vox^^^  %a^ 
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onions.  There  was  .«onicthing  dull  and  yet 
fieri;e  in  the  man's  look ;  a  doggod  Bullen  bru- 
tality, more  revolting  to  look  upon  than  even 
the  'expression  of  more  dangerous  qualities, 
when  lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  intellect  and 
the  fire  of  passion.  He  was  a  powerful  fellow, 
as  I  have  before  described  him ;  with  a  head 
immensely  capacious  and  round  behind  ;  but  so 
low  and  narrow  in  the  forehead  that  his  bristly 
hair  reached  within  a  finger's  length  of  his  eye- 
brows ;  and  as  he  sat  there,  though  sometimes 
a  momentary  smile  would  change  the  expres- 
sion of  his  dull  face,  yet  in  general  a  heavy 
frown  still  further  contracted  that  meaningless 
and  animal  forehead.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  what  emotions  produced  eitiier  the 
frown  or  the  smile— certain  it  is  that  they  could 
be  of  no  very  refined  kind ;  but  their  course 
was  soon  af^er  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Williams,  who  spoke  with  him  for  a  inoincnt  or 
two  by  the  lire,  and  then  turned  towards  the 
door  which  led  into  the  inner  chamber. 

'•Ah!''  said  Tom  Brown,  "there  he  lies  on 
his  back,  liko  a  dead  crow,  when  ho  is  ju^t  as 
well  as  you  or  I,  Jack.  Well,  I  shall  go  and 
take  a  walk — I  wonder  what  the  devil  he  keeps 
lying  there  forV 

"  He  knows  what  he's  about,"  answered  Wil- 
liams ;  "  but  don't  you  go  far.  Tom.  for  we  may 
want  you.    Where's  your  mother  V* 

.  "  Oh,  she's  gone  down  to  Mallington  to  buy 
some  pork,"  replied  her  son.  "  I  shan't  be  fur- 
ther than  the  top  of  the  common  ;  but  1  think 
tl^re  may  be  a  rabbit  or  two  by  this  time  ;'*  and 
thus  baying  he  walked  out  of  the  door  and  closed 
it  behind  him. 

Jack  Williams  in  the  meantime  entered  the 
room  where  Alfred  Latimer  lay ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  he  appeared  the  young  gentleman 
started  up  in  his  bed,  without  any  &i;;n  of  pain  or 
sickness,  exclaiming,  *' Well,  I'm  devilish  glad 
you've  come  at  last ;  I  thought  you'd  never  be 
here." 

"  Why,  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,"  said  Wil- 
Uams,  ''  and  one  can't  manage  obstinate  people 
in  a  minute,  Mr.  Latimer;  and  a  precious  pig- 
headed set  they  are  about  Mallington — no  turn- 
ing them  at  all.'* 

"  Ay,  that's  what  my  mother  said  of  me  this 
morning,"  rejoined  the  young  gentleman.  **  She 
was  over  here  with  the  carriage,  by  eleven,  and 
wanied  me  to  go  back  to  the  house ;  lor  she 
and  that  old  fool  Western  have  been  laying 
their  heads  together,  and  settling  that  this  was 
a  very  bad  place  for  me  to  stay  in.  so  that,  fever 
or  no  fever,  I  ought  to  be  brought  over  to  Mal- 
lington, like  a  sick  boy  from  school.  I  wouldn't 
go,  however ;  and  then,  just  to  drive  me,  she 
said  she  couldn't  spare  Wilkinson  any  longer." 

•'  What  did  ytfu  say  to  that :"  demanded  Jack 
Williams. 

"  Why,  I  said  I  could  spare  him  very  well," 
answered  Alfred  Latimer;  ''and  so  sent  him 
about  his  business,  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of 
him.  I  promised  to  come  over  to-morrow, 
however :  so  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done  to-night." 

"Oh,  I've  got  all  ready,"  replied  Jack  Wil- 
liams, *'  if  you  are  strong  enough." 

••I'm  quite  well,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer. 
"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me ;  but  I've 
been  thinking,  Jack,  how  the  deuce  we  shall  got 


her  across  the  water  and  through  the  Tillage 
without  ijooplo  seeing.  She  will  never  be  able 
to  walk  to  the  other  bridge." 

"To  be  sure  nut,"  answered  Williams; 
•■  that's  what  has  kept  me  such  a  time ;  for  I 
couldn't  hire  a  punt,  all  I  could  do.  One  fellow 
said  he  was  feure  I  was  going  to  poach  the  river, 
and  he  might  have  his  boat  seizied.  However, 
at  last  I  got  hold  of  young  Blackmore,  who 
promised  to  draw  his  father's  punt  in  amongst 
the  reeds  tlirre  ;  then  we  can  get  across  in  the 
dusk,  without  being  seen,  and  have  her  up  to 
the  cottage  at  lUington  in  no  time.  But  mmd, 
Mr.  J^at liner,  you're  to  marry  her,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  ah  !  I'll  marry  her,"  replied  Alfred  Lat- 
imer ;  "  I'll  marry  her,  don't  you  be  afraid." 

•'  No,  I'm  not  afraid,"  replied  Williams  ;  "for 
I  wouhln't  help  you,  if  I  iliou;jht  you'd  cheat 
luT  ;  and  having  given  me  your  promise,  1  look 
to  you  to  keep  it.  So,  as  that's  settled,  I've  got 
a  pack  of  thing.s  for  you  here  in  the  bundle  that 
wilt  make  you  look  as  much  like  a  gamekeeper 
as  posMhlr.  leather 4ef:giiis  and  all;  and  if yoa 
start  over  tlio  bark  way  just  before  dusk,you'D 
find  me  down  by  the  water.  We  must  gel  Tom 
Brown,  however,  to  stay  in  the  boat  while  we 
are  in  the  park.  It  wdl  be  awkward,  however, 
if  she  doesn't  cunir*.  since  you  have  promised  to 
go  home  to-morrow." 

*•  If  she  dwsn't  I  won't  go,"  replied  Alfred 
Latimer.  "  It  will  do  well  enough  and  nobodj 
suspect  anything,  while  I  am  lying  here  and 
supposed  to  bo  ill ;  but  if  I  were  up  at  Malling- 
ton lioutfe,  and  going  about,  they'd  say  directly 
I  bad  taken  her — but  she'll  come,  I  think.'' 

"  So  do  I,"  answered  Williams ;  •'  but  there's 
Tom  Brown  come  back ;  I  hear  his  step ;  and 
we  had  better  speak  to  him  about  it  at  once." 

Thus  saying  lie  opened  the  door  that  led  to 
the  other  room  ;  but  the  man  he  looked  for  was 
not  there,  and  returning  to  Alfred  Latimer's 
bedside,  he  sat  down  again  and  pursued  tba 
conversation  in  which  they  were  engaged.'  In 
about  ten  minutes,  however,  tho  step  of  Tom 
Brown  was  heard  distinctly  crossing  the  floor 
of  the  next  room  in  haste,  and  the  moment  after 
he  opened  the  door  and  put  his  head  in,  saying. 
•*  I  say,  Mr.  Williams,  have  you  been  talking 
loud  with  that  window  open ;  for  there's  been 
a  d— ^  fellow  hanging  about  on  tho  outside  list- 
ening, or  I'm  mistaken." 

Williams  .started  up  with  a  heavy  brow,  with 
out  any  reply,  and,  running  to  the  window, 
looked  forth. 

"  He's  gone,  he's  gone,"  said  Tom  Brown; 
••  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  ccme  down  the  hill  he 
was  off  like  a  shot." 

•'  Do  you  know  him  !"  asked  Williams. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure,"  answered  Brown,  "  bat 
I  think,  by  tho  look  of  him,  that  it  was  that 
dancing-mastcr-looking  cove  who  got  his  head 
broke  and  lost  his  money  one  day." 

*'He  may  get  his  head  broken  to  better  pur- 
pose if  he  comes  listening  here,"  said  Williams, 
and  then  fell  into  n  train  of  thought,  from  which 
he  wiLs  roused  altera  moment  or  two  by  Alfred 
Latimer  exclaiming,  •'  Why,  if  he  has  heard 
all,  our  scheme  will  be  blown  over  the  whole 
place." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  his  companion,  **  he  did 
not  hear  enough  for  that.  No  names  wer« 
mentioned,  you  know ;  and  he  couldn't 
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oat  much  of  it.  However,  Tom,  you  run  down 
to  the  bridge,  and  see  whether  he  crosses  or 
not.  If  we  can  make  sure  of  him  till  five 
o'clock,  V\\  take  care  of  him  aAer  that.  He 
8han*t  blab  till  the  thing  is  done,  at  all  events." 

'*  You  stay  there  tiU  Williams  comes  down 
to  you,"  said  Alfred  Latimer,  *'  and  Til  give  you 
five  shillings  for  your  pains,  Brown." 

Now,  people's  estimation  of  their  conscience 
is  very  different  in  different  individuals ;  but. 
unlike  the  appreciation  of  any  other  thing,  the 
less  a  man  has  of  it  the  less  value  does  he  place 
upon  it.  What  is  there  on  earth  that  Tom 
Brown  would  not  have  done  for  live  shillings? 
As  to  selling  his  soul,  that  was  no  great  mat- 
ter ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  Dr.  Western 
could  do,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  ho 
possessed  a  soul  or  not ;  and  if  he  had,  the 
property  undoubtedly  was  deeply  mortgaged. 
But  be  would  have  taken  the  life  of  another  and 
pat  his  own  neck  in  jeopardy  at  any  time  for  a 
pound,  and  would  have  risked  Botany  Bay,  the 
hulks  or  the  pillory,  for  any  o(  the  aliquot  parts 
of  the  same  sum.  To  watch  for  a  man  upon  a 
bridge,  therefore,  was  no  very  troublesome  task ; 
and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  he  would  rather  have 
stolen  a  sheep  or  a  deer,  or  robbed  a  garden  or 
a  hen-roost .-  for  in  the  great  commerce  of  this 
world,  whatever  Adam  Smith  may  say,  Ihrre 
are  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  circulating  me- 
dium besides  money  ;  and  often  a  man  who  un- 
dertakes a  bad  action  for  a  small  bribe,  ekes  out 
hia  pitiful  pay  with  excitement.  Though  there 
was  none  of  this,  however,  in  the  task  assigned 
to  him,  he  agreed  to  do  as  ho  was  bid,  and  set 
off  at  once  with  so  rapid  a  step  that  he  overtook 
Mr.  Gibbs  half  way  down  tho  hill,  and  saw  him 
enter  the  inn,  before  he  took  his  station  on  the 
bridge.  The  guard  he  kept  was  uninterrupted, 
for  whether  it  was  that  the  worthy  traveler 
was  conscious  of  being  watched,  or  whether  he 
had^  some  other  occupation  which  kept  him  i 
within,  he  did  not  issue  forth  again  till  the  fig- 
ure of  Jack  Williams  was  seen  walking  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  the  usual  swinging  gait  of  a ; 
sailor,  down  towards  the  side  of  the  river.  No 
verbal  communication  took  place  between  the 
two,  but  the  thumb  pointed  back  over  the  right 
ahoulder,  indicated  to  Tom  Brown  that  he  was 
to  go  back  to  the  cottage,  and  Williams,  walking 
into  the  inn,  asked  if  Mr.  Gibbs  was  at  home. 
The  landlady,  the  ostler,  and  the  barmaid,  all 
looked  at  Jack  Williams  with  a  sort  of  shy 
and  unpleasant  aspect,  which  certainly  was  not 
very  encouraging ;  but  Mrs.  Pluckrose  replied 
civilly  that  she  believed  the  gentleman  was  in, 
and  sent  to  see ;  while  Williams  turned  his 
back  to  the  bar,  looked  out  at  the  door,  and 
twisted  a  cane  switch  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
into  a  variety  of  curious  forms. 

While  pausing  there,  he  saw  tho  carriage  of 
Mrs.  Charlton  going  down  the  hill  towards  the 
rectory,  with  the  sweet  countenance  of  Louisa 
sitting  calmly  l>eside  Mr.  Morton,  very  apparent 
through  the  windows.  There  might  be  a  slight 
glow  upon  her  check  ;  but  she  ditl  not  seem  at 
all  anxious  to  avoid  being  seen  thus  publicly 
with  her  lover  ;  and  Williams  himself,  as  wcU 
as  the  two  Misses  Martin,  and  Messrs.  Crump 
and  Dixon,  looked  ui>on  the  approaching  wed- 
ding as  a  settled  thing. 

'<  Well,  I  declare !"  cried  Miss  Mathilda  Martin. 


"Bold  enough,  truly/'  said  Miss  Martin; 
"  but  what  could  be  expected  with  such  a  step- 
mother 1" 

*'  I  think  his  impudence  is  worse  than  hers/* 
rejoined  Mathilda.  "A  poor  pitiful  painter,  to 
set  himself  up  riding  in  a  carriage  beside  an 
heiress  like  that !  1  declare  I've  a  great  mind 
to  write  and  tell  the  other  guardian,  in  an 
anonymous  kind  of  way,  what  Mrs.  Charlton  is 
encouraging  and  Dr.  Western  suffering.'* 

"Wait  a  little,  Matty,"  said  her  sister;  "the 
good  lady  is  a  deep  one,  and  we  have  not  seen 
the  end  of  it  yet." 

Before  this  interesting  conversation  had  come 
to  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Williams  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  a 
bowl  of  punch  had  been  ordered,  which  speedily 
appeared.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  paid  with  a  degree 
of  regularity  for  everything  he  bought  which 
he  often  wished  that  others  would  imitate,  drew 
forth  a  ten-pound  note,  and  asked  the  maid 
who  brought  the  punch  to  change  it ;  and  on 
her  returning  with  Abraham  Newland's  promise- 
to-pay  unchanged,  he  applied  to  his  new  com- 
panion, but  without  success.  Williams,  for 
some  reason,  declared  that  he  had  no  change, 
though  hia  pocket  was  very  heavy,  and  the  girl 
civilly  insisting  that  there  was  no  hurry,  Mr. 
Gibbs  was  obliged  to  desist,  lie  was  courtesy 
itself  to  his  guest — he  plied  him  with  punch, 
he  talked  to  him  incessantly,  ho  mingled  soft 
allusions  to  the  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad  with 
expressions  of  regret  at  having  ever  been  be- 
trayed into  the  folly  of  thinking  ihat  a  seafaring 
gentleman  like  Mr.  John  Williams  could  have 
committed  a  highway  robbery.  Then  he  talked 
of  Mallington,  and  all  the  places  round  Mailing- 
ton  ;  and  then  he  spoke  of  his  young  friend, 
Mr.  Maltby,  and  assured  his  companion  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  their  little 
party  that  night,  but  had  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  him,  expressing  a  firm  convic- 
tion tliat  Mr.  Williams  would  be  delighted  with 
his  acquaintance. 

Williams  listened  to  him  with  grim  gravity ; 
nothing  that  Mr.  Gibbs  could  say  could  move 
him  to  more  than  a  sardonic  smile  ;  and  when 
the  worthy  traveler  commended  Bill  Maltby, 
he  merely  replied  that  he  had  known  him  very 
well  when  he  was  a  youth,  and  asked  where 
he  "hung  out"  now.  In  short,  Jack  Williams 
WHS  an  old  bird,  and  was  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff  such  as  Mr.  Gibbs  threw  down  before 
him.  On  tho  Balm  of  Trinidad,  however,  he 
was  somewhat  more  discursive  ;  and  when 
they  had  well  ni<jh  got  to  the  bottom  of  their 
bowl  of  iiunch,  he  began  to  twist  ufion  hia  finger 
the  long  ringlets  that  hung  over  his  whiskers* 
and  inquired  particularly  into  the  merits  of  that 
fragrant  essence.  It  was  a  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  eloquent,  and  he  enumerated 
some  nineteen  or  twenty  of  its  admirable  quali- 
ties, some  of  them  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  others,  till  at  length  Mr.  Williams  felt  in 
his  pocket  and  asked  the  price,  producing  at 
the  same  time  a  crown  piece.  Tiio  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death  showed  Mr.  Gibbs  the  op- 
portunity of  doir\g  a  little  business,  and,  unable 
to  resist,  he  said,  "The  retail  price  was«,  in 
truth,  sevcn-and-Mixpence,  but  he  would  pass  it 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Williams  at  the  wholesale  rate 
of  five  shillings." 
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«•  Well,  then,  let  ub  have  a  bottle !"  exclaimed 
Jack  Williams,  giving  another  coxcomb  twist 
to  the  corkscrew  curl. 

Immediately  Mr.  Gibbs  started  up  from  the 
table ;  and  approaching  a  large  leather-covered 
brass-banded  case,  which  stood  in  the  window, 
he  dived  into  the  interior  thereof  to  bring  up  a 
bottle  of  the  Balm  of  Trinidad.  As  he  was 
I  doing  so  he  heard  the  ladle  rattle  in  the  bowl, 
and  turned  his  head  round,  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Williams  helping  himself  to  some  more 
punch. 

"  Tve  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Jack 
Williams,  in  a  slow  tone,  *'  to  drink  your  health 
during  your  absence.  Shall  I  fill  your  glass  to 
return  thanks  V* 

"  Thank  you,  I'm  coming  back  directly,"  said 
Mr.  Gibbs  ;  and,  returning  to  the  table,  he  pre- 
sented his  companion  with  a  bottle  of  the  frag- 
Taot  balm,  wrapped  up  in  gold  paper,  received 
hiB  crown  piece,  and,  filling  himself  a  glass  of 
panch — it  was  well  nigh  the  last  that  the  bowl 
contained — he  drank  it  off 

Jack  Williams  in  the  meian while  went  on 
sipping  his  own,  opening  the  bottlo  of  the  frag- 
rant balm,  pulling  out  the  cork,  and  smelling 
the  oddr  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  Mr. 
Gibbs  then  proposed  another  howl,  and  Mr. 
Williams  readily  consented.  The  maid  was 
summoned,  the  empty  vessel  carried  away,  and 
another  replete  with  fragrant  liquor  speedily 
placed  upon  the  table.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gibbs  had  acquired  a  somewhat 
glassy  and  lackadaisical  expression.  He  helped 
himself  and  hia  guest,  however,  and  tossed  ofT 
liis  own  glass  ;  hut  then  his  eyelids  seemed  to 
grow  heavy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  began  to 
nod ;  upon  which  Jack  Williams  gave  him  a 
meaning  smile,  and  taking  up  the  bowl,  half 
emptied  it  at  a  draught.  He  then  sat  for  about 
half  an  hour  longer  to  watch  the  progress  of  his 
entertainer*B  sleep.  It  was  sound  and  appa- 
rently comfortable,  and  Jack  Williams  more 
than  once  rubbed  his  finger  on  the  corner  of 
his  brow  and  temple,  as  if  considering  what 
was  to  be  done  next. 

The  Caliph  llaroun  Alraschid  had  a  certain 
powder — we  are  informed  in  one  of  the  most 
▼eracious  of  all  possible  histories — of  which, 
when  he  wished  to  send  any  of  his  friends  to 
sleep,  he  used  to  take  a  pinch  and  drop  it  into 
their  wine  or  sherbet,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
instantly  they  fell  into  a  pleasant  doze,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  the  aforesaid  poten- 
tate used  to  do  with  them  whatsoever  he 
thought  fit.  Now,  whether  Jack  Williams,  in 
his  travels  in  the  East,  had  possessed  himself 
or  not  of  the  caliph's  secret,  certain  it  is  that 
he  intended  Mr.  Gibbs  to  go  to  slerp,  and  that 
Mr.  Gibbs  dutifully  complied  with  his  desire. 
At  length,  as  the  sky  was  beginning  to  ^ct  a  little 
grey,  Williams  roat*.  and  taking  up  the  worthy 
traveler,  in  his  arms,  laid  him  quiLily  on  his 
bed ;  then  descending  the  sldirs  he  stopped  a 
flimute  at  the  bar,  saying  to  Mrs.  PIuck^)S(^ 
"  You've  made  thai  punch  devilish  strong,  marm, 
snd  Giljbs  has  got  as  drunk  a.s  an  owl." 

"  Good  gracious  me  !"  cried  the  worthy  land- 
lady, *'  I  hope  he's  not  noisy." 

••  Oh  no,"  answered  Williams,  *•  he's  fallen 
sound  asleep,  and  lell  mc  to  drink  out  the  bowl ; 
bat  I  find  my  head  queerish,  too,  and  so  I'll 


have  no  more  of  it.  Good  night,  marm,*'  and 
away  he  went. 

Mrs.  Pluckrosc  and  the  maid  immediately 
proceeded  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and 
finding  the  worthy  traveler  stretched  upon  bis 
bed,  apparently  in  a  state  of  drunken  sleep,  they 
lefl  him  there,  only  taking  the  precaution  of 
pulling  some  towels  under  his  boots  that  they 
might  not  dirt  the  counterpane. 

It  was  well  nigh  two  o'clock  next  day  before 
Mr.  Gibbs  woke  ;  and  then  he  was  mightily  sick 
at  his  stomach,  and  his  head  was  aching  in  a 
very  unpleasant  manner.  He  vowed,  however, 
thai  he  had  not  been  drunk  at  all ;  but  this  only 
confirmed  the  good  landlady's  belief  in  his  ine- 
briety of  the  night  before,  for  she  had  remarked 
on  more  than  one  occasion  amongst  her  guests, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  her  dear  departed  lord 
and  master,  that  no  man  is  ever  so  convinced 
of  having  been  thoroughly  sober,  as  when  he  has 
been  thorougldy  tipsy. 


CHAFrER  XXXII. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  little  drive  from  Mal- 
lington  House  to  the  rectory,  both  for  Edmond 
Morion  and  Louisa  Charlton,  and  yet  it  would 
bo  very  dilficult  to  say  in  what  its  pleasantness 
consisted.  They  spoke  very  little,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  in  conversation.  They  were  aware 
that  the  eyes  of  the  villagers  were  upon  them, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  in  what  is  commonly 
called  making  love.  Louisa  felt  a  little  awk- 
wardness in  thus  first  appearing  with  her  lover 
alone,  and  therefore  it  was  not  in  that  ease  and 
freedom  from  restraint  which  in  itself  is  an  en- 
joyment. It  could  only  be,  then,  in  being  to- 
gether, but  that  was  something,  and  something 
very  pleasant  too.  It  connected  itself  by  the 
fine  links  of  thought  with  a  future,  when  they 
sliould  be  always  together — when  heart  and 
hand  united,  and  yet  separate,  they  should  go 
along  the  varied  paths  of  life,  mutually  enjoying 
the  sunshine,  and  cheering  each  other  in  the 
shade. 

As  the  picture  rose  up  to  the  eye  of  hope, 
and  fancy  watered  the  flowers  of  tho  future, 
Louisa  once  or  twice  raised  her  beautiful  con- 
fiding eyes  to  her  lover's  face,  and  read  in  it  a 
promi.se  of  happiness  that  she  felt  sure  would 
never  be  belied  ;  and  Morton,  as  if  he  read  every 
thought  that  was  passing  within,  and  sought  to 
confirm  the  happy  confident  dream  of  fancy,  laid 
his  hand  gently  upon  hers  without  uttering  a 
word,  hut  with  tho  silent  voice  of  the  eyes,  more 
convincing  than  oaths  or  protestations. 

When  ihcy  reached  the  rectory,  strange  to 
say,  both  were  more  at  case  in  thrir  demeanor  to 
eacli  other  than  ihey  had  been  whc  n  alone.  Dr. 
WcsttMU  knew  their  love,  and  they  were  aware 
that  Mrs.  Evelyn  knew  it  loo.  so  there  was  no 
need  of  concealment,  an«l  there  '.vas  none.  They 
wv.re  both  too  bright  and  fine  minck  d,  indeed,  to 
let  the  passion  in  their  hearts  obtrude  itself  upon 
the  notice  of  others — but  yot  it  was  pleasant, 
very  ])k'asanl,  so  in  frrl,  and  so  to  act,  beneath 
the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  and  approved ; 
and  the  quiet  simple  dinner  at  the  rcciory  pass- 
ed over  in  calm  and  pleasant  conversation,  nat- 
ural, straight- forward,  true,  afl'ording  a  bt range 
contrast  to  tho  somewhat  labored  and  artificial 
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8ort  of  life  which  had  established  itself  at  Mal- 
liDgton  House  since  Mrs.  Charlton  had  become 
its  mistress. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Dr.  Western 
propo&e<l  to  his  young  friend  that  they  should 
set  oot  upon  tlieir  walic ;  and  havinj^  taken  their 
hats  and  sticks,  they  issued  forth  from  the  rec- 
tory, and  bent  their  steps  towards  the  bridge. 
It  was  a  calRi  and  placid  evening,  with  the  sun 
already  low  behind  the  trees,  though  where  the 
woody  screen  fell  away  in  pans,  the  glowing 
sky  beyond  showed  that  the  orb  of  day  was  still 
above  the  horizon.  The  river  lay  calm  and 
flooded  with  light,  beneath  them,  as  they  passed 
over  towards  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  as  they 
paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze  down  upon  thu 
reflection  of  the  hanks  in  the  water,  they  saw 
a  boat  pushed  across  from  one  side  of  the 
stream  to  the  other,  above  half  a  mile  lower 
down.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  attract 
their  attention  in  the  appearance  of  the  boat, 
and  aAer  a  few  words  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  they  pursued  their  way  through  the  gates 
up  towards  the  hall.  Their  conversation  as 
they  went  seemed  grave  and  earnest :  more 
than  once  the  clergyman  and  his  companion 
stopped ;  and  the  outstretched  finger  and  eager 
look  showed  that  the  subject  discussed  was  one 
of  interest  to  both.  At  length,  however,  when 
within  about  five  hundred  yards  of  the  house, 
they  turned  from  their  course,  and  bent  their 
steps  towards  the  park-keeper's  cottage,  which 
they  reached  just  as  the  sun  set.  Opening  the 
door,  without  ceremony,  Dr.  Western  led  the 
way  in,  and  looked  around  ;  hut  the  only  person 
the  little  room  contained  was  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  supper  for  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  smiled  and  courtesyed  on 
seeing  the  rector ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  question, 
said  that  Edmonds  was  up  at  the  hall,  having 
gone  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Chalke,  the  housekeep- 
er, in  regard  to  some  men  who  had  been  seen 
prowling  about.  Dr.  Western  sat  down  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  inquired  in  a  careless  tone 
for  his  young  friends,  Lucy  and  John. 

'*0h,  John  is  tending  the  fowls,"  replied  the 
mother ;  **  and  Lucy  has  gone  down  with  a  few 
eggs  to  poor  Janet  Hazlewood  :  she  is  late  this 
evening.    I  wish  she  would  come  back." 

**She  should  be  in  before  dark,  Mrs.  Ed- 
monds," said  Dr.  Western,  in  a  grave  tone-, 
"and  as  you  say  that  there  are  strange  men 
about  the  place,  if  you  would  take  my  advice, 
you  would  send  her  brother  with  her  for  a  day 
•r  two,  whenever  she  goes  out." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  replied  the  park-keeper's  wife. 

She  looked  earnestly  in  the  rector's  face,  as 
if  there  were  questions  she  would  fain  have 
asked  ;  but  either  from  timidity,  ur  some  vaguo 
apprehension,  she  did  not  put  them  ;  and  foor 
after  Dr.  Western  and  his  young  companion 
bade  her  good  evening,  and  walked  hack  towards 
the  hall.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  a  twink- 
ling star  was  here  and  there  appearing  in  tbo 
«ky,  when  suddenly  Morton  stopped,  and  said, 
••  I  thought  1  heard  a  scream." 

"  I  heard  a  jay  in  the  wood,"  replied  Dr. 
Western ;  hut  nevertheless  they  waited  and 
listened.  No  other  sound,  however,  broko  the 
silence  of  the  air,  and,  after  pausing  for  a  few 
moments,  they  followed  the  path  to  the  house. 
The  great  door  of  the  hall  was  opened  for  them 


by  Edmonds  himself;  but  although  they  bad 
been  down  to  his  house  to  seek  him,  neither  of 
the  two  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  any  parti- 
cular matter  tci  communicate,  for  th«'y  merely 
told  him  to  bring  ibem  a  light  into  iho  library, 
and  turned  their  steps  thither  themselves. 

"I  will  see  him  to-morrow,"  said  Dr.  West- 
ern, **  and  tell  him  privately,  when  I  can  admon- 
ish him  a  little;  for  though  an  excellent  man, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  stern ncsst  about  him 
which  might  drive  the  poor  child  to  further  im- 
prudence, if  not  to  evil." 

A  minute  after  Edmonds  entered  with  a  light, 
and  merely  saying  to  Morton  in  a  respectful 
tone  that  he  would  wait  till  that  gentleman  was 
at  leisure,  for  he  wished  to  speak  with  him  for 
a  moment,  the  park-keeper  retired  and  shut  tho 
door.  'J'he  dim  light  of  the  tallow  candle  which 
had  been  brought  penetrated  willi  difficulty  the 
obscurity  of  the  large  old  fashioned  room,  and 
glared  faintly  upon  the  hacks  of  innumerable 
volumes  on  the  shelves.  Dr.  Western,  how- 
ever, walked  direct  to  one  corner  of  the  library, 
and  took  down  a  thick  quarto  on  wiiieh  was 
inscribed  the  words  **  History  of shire." 

"Oh,  1  have  seen  that,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Morton,  with  a  smile  ;  ♦•  I  looked  all  through  it 
before  I  lell  liondon,  hut  it  throws  no  light 
upon  that  part  of  tlv,  subject." 

•♦  What  an  impatient  thing  is  youth,"  replied 
the  worthy  clergyman,  •'  and  how  it  jumps  to 
conclusions  I"  and  laying  down  the  book  upon 
the  long  table,  he  opened  it  and  turned  over 
several  pages.  Besides  the  printed  matter 
which  it  contained,  there  was  now  displayed 
upon  the  broad  margin  numerous  annotations, 
written  in  a  small  clear  hand,  and  each  signed 
by  a  single  name.  Between  the  leaves,  too, 
were  several  scraps  of  written  paper,  some  of 
which  Morton  barely  looked  at  and  passed  over ; 
but  at  one  he  paused,  and  read  the  whole  con- 
tents with  great  attention,  and  then,  turning  to 
Dr.  Western,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing. *'  This  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  indeed  ! 
How,  in  the  name  of  good  fortune,  did  you  dis 
cover  it,  my  dear  sir  V* 

"By  a  very  simple  process,"  replied  Dr. 
Western  ;  "  my  predecessor  at  Mallmgton  was 
a  great  antiquarian  and  genealogist.  At  his 
death  I  bought  his  books,  and  amongst  the  rest 
there  fell  into  my  hands  u  manuscript  account 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  On  looking  in  that, 
to  see  if  I  could  find  a  clue  to  what  you  wanted 
to  obtain,  I  met  with  numerous  references  to 
this  book,  and  especially  to  the  notes  and 
memoranda  of  Lord  Mallington,  aAer  this  fash- 
ion ;  'In  history  of shire,  Mallington  Park 

Library  :  the  earl's  MS.  illustrations.'  I  came 
up  yesterday  morning,  and  very  soon  satisfied 
myself  that  here  was  the  information  required.** 

♦'  I  must  have  a  copy  of  this  !"  said  Morton ; 
who,  like  many  another  man,  had  fallen  into  a 
fit  of  musing  upon  a  very  difTLTc'nt  subject, 
while  listening  to  an  explanation  which  he  had 
him.solf  desired.  "I  suppose  that  it  would  be 
hardly  justifiable  to  lake  the  original." 

"  I  do  not  see  why,"  rci^lied  Dr.  Western  ; 
'♦  but  as  a  copy  will  do  as  well,  you  had  better 
keep  on  the  right  side.  We  will  get  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  then  half  an  hour  will  suffice  to  tran- 
scribe it." 

Dr  Westeru  mo^^  xo^^t^  >X!fik  ^wst  "w^  \»» 
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spoke,  but  ere  he  reached  it,  Edmonds,  the 
park-keeper,  entered  with  a  face  a  little  pale, 
and  that  expression  in  his  eyes  which  can  only 
be  called  intense  anxiety.  *'  I  am  afraid,  air,  I 
must  go  away,*'  he  said,  addressing  Morton, 
**  for  my  boy  has  just  come  up  to  tell  me  that 
Lucy  is  not  yet  at  home — I  don't  understand  it, 
air — I  must  go  and  see." 

He  evidently  strove  to  speak  calmly,  but  the 
father's  apprehensions  would  have  way,  and 
his  voice  trembled,  and  his  lip  quivered,  while 
he  mentioned  the  intelligence  he  had  received. 
Dr.  Western  and  Morton  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  grave  and  meaning  glance ;  and  Morton, 
closing  the  book  before  them,  said,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  to  the  rector,  "  We  can  do  this 
to-morrow.  Let  us  go  with  him.  Ho  may 
need  support  and  assistance." 

Dr.  Western  nodded  his  head,  and,' turning 
towards  the  park-keeper,  said,  in  as  easy  a  tone 
■  as  he  could  assume,  <*  We  will  go  with  you, 
Edmonds ;  but  don't  make  yourself  uneasy, 
my  good  man.  Your  wife  told  us  that  Lucy 
had  gone  down  to  poor  old  Janet  Hazic- 
wood's.  Something  may  have  occurred  to  de- 
tain her." 

The  man  looked  earnestly  in  Dr.  Western's 
face,  but  he  made  no  reply,  fur  there  was  sus- 
picion in  his  heart  which  he  did  not  dare  utter 
to  any  one  else  till  it  grew  into  certainty.  The 
good  old  housekeeper,  who  had  followed  him 
into  the  hati,  took  the  candle  and  closed  the 
door  after  they  had  gone  out ;  and,  directing 
their  course  across  the  park  towards  a  spot 
Inhere  the  trees  came  nearly  down  to  the  river 
iide,  about  two  hundred  yards'  distance  from 
the  gates,  they  turned  towards  the  marshy 
piece  of  ground  where  Williams  and  Lucy  Ed- 
monds had  met  the  day  before. 

**  Is  there  no  other  path  she  could  have  taken 
in  coming  home,"  asked  Morton,  speaking  to 
Edmonds,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word*  since 
they  had  left  the  hall ;  but  with  his  eyes  bent 
forward  to  see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  coming  form  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  had  gone  on  in  silence  a  few  steps  before 
the  two  gentlemen. 

**  She  might  take  the  gravel  walk  there  that 
runs  through  the  trees  above,"  said  Edmonds, 
**  but  I  don't  think  it  likely,  sir." 

"Then  I  will  go  that  way,"  said  Morton; 
•»  where  does  it  join  the  other  path  1" 

"Close  by  the  osiers,  sir,"  answered  the 
park-keeper;  and  Morton,  turning  away,  hur- 
ried on  to  the  spot  where  the  gravel  walk  which 
Edmonds  had  mentioned  entered  the  thicker 
wood,  and  then  pursued  it  as  fast  as  he  could 
go  till  it  came  to  the  side  of  the  swamp.  During 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  yards,  he  could  hear  the 
voices  of  Dr.  Western  and  the  park-keeper 
speaking  earnestly  together,  but  they  ceased  as 
soon  as  he  joined  them,  and  examining  the 
ground  to  the  right  and  the  left  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  whole  party  walked  on  till  they  came 
to  the  park-wall.  There  was  no  gate  nor  door 
at  that  spot,  but  a  little  flight  of  wooden  steps 
up  one  side  of  the  wall  and  down  the  other, 
soon  brought  them  to  the  sandy  lane  beyond 
where  two  or  three  cottages  were  seen  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  yellow  light  was  gleam- 
ing out  from  the  windows  of  more  than  one  of 
these  lowly  habitations,  sod  advancing  to  a 


door  that  stood  exactly  opposite,  Edmonds 
opened  it  and  went  in,  followed  close  by  Dr. 
Western  and  Mr.  Morton.  The  park-keeper 
cast  a  quick  and  eager  glance  around  into 
every  comer  of  the  room ;  but  Lucy  Edmonds 
was  not  there.  There  was  an  old  and  sickly 
woman  sitting  in  a  large  wicker-chair  by  the 
side  of  the  little  fireplace,  and  another  woman 
of  the  same  class  about  forty  years  of  age  busily 
making  her  some  tea ;  but  the  form  he  looked 
for  did  not  meet  the  poor  man's  eye,  and  bis 
heart  sunk. 

"  So  Lucy  is  not  here,  good  dame !"  he  said, 
speaking  to  the  sick  woman,  as  both  the  ten- 
ants of  the  cottage  turned  round  in  some 
surprise  at  the  entrance  of  so  numerous  a 
party. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  Mr.  Edmonds,"  said  Dame 
Hazlewood,  "  she's  gone  home." 

"  She's  been  gone  well  nigh  an  hour,"  said 
the  other  woman. 

Edmonds  pressed  his  two  hands  tight  to- 
gether, but  uttered  not  a  word.  Yet  the  ex- 
pression of  anguish  and  alann  in  his  face  in- 
stantly struck  the  woman  who  had  last  spoke, 
and  she  exclaimed,  "  Has  the  poor  dear  not 
come  homcl" 

"  No,"  answered  Edmonds ;  "  no,  nor  is  she 
on  the  way." 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not  take  the  same  path, 
Mr.  Edmonds,"  replied  the  younger  woman ; 
"you  might  pass  very  close  to  each  other 
without  knowing  it  I'm  sure  as  I  came  down 
an  hour  or  so  ago,  I  should  have  never  known 
that  any  one  was  along  the  other  walk,  if  young 
Mr.  Latimer  had  not  come  through  the  trees, 
and  said,  "  Is  that  you,  Jack  1" 

"  Mr.  Latimer  is  sick  in  bed  at  Brown's  cot- 
tage, my  good  lady,"  said  Morton,  advancing. 
"  You  must  be  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Hazlewood's 
friend.  "  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes.  He 
was  oddly  dressed,  to  be  sure,  as  if  he  didn't 
wish  to  be  known  ;  but  I'd  swear  to  him  any- 
where." 

"  I  think  there  must  be  an  error,"  said  Dr. 
Western ;  but  before  ho  could  conclude  the 
sentence,  Edmonds,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a 
burning  cheek,  broke  in  upon  his  speech,  ex- 
claiming, "  No,  no,  no !  It  was  he,  sure  enough. 
The  villain  has  robbed  me  of  my  child — I  know 
all  about  it.  He  has  corrupted  her  heart,  acd 
condemned  her  soul ;  and  God's  curse  and  her 
father's  be  upon  both  their  heads  !" 

Dr.  Western  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  say- 
ing, with  a  grave  brow  and  solemn  tone,  "  For- 
bear, forbear !" 

"  I  cannot,  sir — I  cannot !"  cried  Edmonds, 
furiously.  "  He  has  made  her  lie  to  me ;  ho 
has  perverted  as  pure  and  good  a  girl  as  ever 
lived.  She  has  had  warning  —  she  has  had 
counsel — she  has  had  her  fathers  commands  ; 
but  she  has  neither  honored  his  nor  God's. 
All  by  the  persuasion  of  this  black  villain ! 
Curses  upon  him — ay,  and  upon  her  too,  and 
may  they  light  upon  my  head  if  ever  1  sec  her 
again !  I  will  go  home — I  will  go  home,  and 
break  my  poor  wife's  heart  witii  this  news,'* 
and,  witiiout  waiting  for  remonstrance  or  re- 
proof, he  flung  out  of  the  cottage,  crossed  tho 
road,  mounted  the  stile,  and  entered  the 
park. 
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Morton  and  the  clerg3nnan  stood  silent  in  the 
■cottage  for  several  moments  after  Edmonds  had 
left  them ;  the  countenance  of  each  was  grave 
and  sad ;  but  though  that  of  the  rector,  perhaps, 
expressed  more  sorrow,  his  companion's  show- 
ed traces  of  anger  and  indignation  in  the  con- 
tracted brow  and  flushed  check. 

**  This  young  man  is  incorrigible,  I  fear,'*  said 
Morton,  after  a  pause.  •'  With  such  warnings 
as  he  has  had  in  various  ways,  to  see  him  take 
the  first  moment  of  returning  health  to  ruin  an 
innocent  girl  and  break  her  father's  heart,  shows 
a  spirit  too  corrupt  and  perverted  to  admit  even 
the  hope  of  reformation." 

"  We  must  always  hope,*'  replied  Dr.  West- 
em,  **  but  this  indeed  is  very  bad.  I  know  nut 
well  what  is  to  be  done  ;  for  in  order  to  rescue 
this  unhappy  girl  from  his  hands,  if  bhc  be  in- 
clined to  stay  with  him,  we  ought  to  have  her 
father's  sanction." 

•*  Had  we  not  better  follow  him  to  his  house  V 
asked  Morton.  "  Perhaps,  by  reason  and  admo- 
nition, my  dear  sir,  you  might  induce  tlie  poor 
man  to  think  better  of  this  affair,  and  take  the 
only  means  that  can  bo  devised  for  saving  his 
child.     They  caimot  have  taken  her  far." 

*'  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  him  to-night,"  said 
Dr.  Western.  "  His  mind  is  in  a  state  that  will 
not  bear  it ;  and,  whether  the  law  will  justify 
me  or  not,  I  must  take  his  consent  for  granted, 
and  on  my  own  responsibility  issue  a  warrant 
against  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  carried 
off  this  unhappy  girl.  We  cannot  tell  as  yet 
whether  she  has  been  wholly  consenting,  and  at 
all  events,  being  under  age,  her  father  can  claim 
her." 

<'  I  am  sure  it  was  the  young  gentleman  from 
Mallington  House,"  joined  in  the  woman  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  Dame  Hazlewood ; 
*'  that  I  can  swear  to  any  where." 

"Then  come  up  to  the  rectory  early  to-mor- 
row, Mrs.  Wilsori."  said  Dr.  Western  ;  "  I  will 
issue  the  warrant  to-night  at  all  risks,  but  in  the 
mean  time  inquire  amongst  your  neighbors  as 
to  which  way  Lucy  and  her  seducer  went,  and 
if  you  gain  any  information  let  me  know.  They 
could  not  have  gone  out  by  the  great  gates  or 
we  must  have  met  them." 

**  And  they  di^  not  come  over  the  stile,  I  am 
snre,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  *'  for  the  door  hadn't 
been  shut  two  minutes  before  you  came  in,  sir." 

*'  Do  you  remember  having  seen  a  boat  cross 
the  river  1"  asked  Morton. 

Dr.  Western  bowed  his  head  with  a  meaning 
look,  but  merely  replied  **  We  had  better  get 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Remember  to  send 
me  any  information  you  may  obtain,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, without  a  moment's  delay." 

I'hc  good  woman  promised  to  obey,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  quitting  the  cottage,  returned 
through  the  park,  conversing  over  what  had 
taken  place. 

**Tl»is  is  sad,  very  sad  indeed,"  said  Dr. 
Western  ;  *•  and  these  are  the  things,  my  dear 
young  friend,  which  form  the  most  painful  parts 
of  a  clergyman's  existence ;  to  see  every  admo- 
nition and  every  effort  to  check  the  wild  course 
of  passion  and  folly  by  the  restraints  of  religion, 
Tain  and  empty ;  to  see  the  young  go  on  in  vice 
and  wickcdaeta,  and  the  old  often  die  in  impeni- 


tence and  sin  ;  to  witness  men  heaping  on  their 
heads  misery  and  wretchedness,  in  this  world 
and  the  next ;  and  to  comihit  to  the  earth  from 
which  we  sprung  the  body  of  those  for  whom 
we  dare  hardly  hope  for  salvation  hereafter. 
They  are  every-day  occurrences  and  lery  bit- 
ter." 

••  They  must  be  so,  indeed,"  replied  Morton. 
"  but  yet  there  must  be  many  subjects  of  con- 
solation, too.  Some  you  must  be  the  means  of 
saving,  some  of  reclaiming  and  leading  to  re- 
pentance." 

•*  Too  few,"  answered  Dr.  Western,  with  a 
sigh,  **  far  too  few ;  and  when  1  come  to  ask 
myself-~if  such  vices  and  crimes  produce  feel- 
ings of  grief  and  even  of  anger  in  a  sinful  mor- 
tal creature  like  myself,  what  they  must  be  in 
the  eyes  of  a  being  pure,  wise,  and  holy  like 
God — I  feel  almost  overwhelmed  at  the  con- 
templation; and  the  burden  of  the  great  re- 
aponsibility  undertaken  by  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  teach  and  lead  his  fellow  creatures 
seems  far  more  vast  and  weigiity  than,  in  tho 
light  short-sightedness  of  our  hearts,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  had 
a  due  sense  of  all  the  important  duties  and  great 
requirements  of  an  ecclesiastic's  life,  in  those 
early  days  when  I  was  ordained,  I  should  have 
shrunk  from  tho  task,  from  a  consciousness  of 
my  own  inadequacy.  But,  alas !  my  dear  sir, 
men  enter  the  church  as  an  occupation,  as  a 
profession,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  of  ad- 
vancement ;  and  rarely,  very  rarely,  consider 
duly  what  it  is  they  put  their  hand  to.  Here, 
this  poor  girl,  Lucy,  she  has  been  a  regular  at- 
tendant upon  my  church.  I  have  spoken  with 
her  and  her  family  often  in  private.  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  them  on  aU  occasions  such 
counsel  and  admonition  as  I  thought  would  lead 
them  right ;  and  yet,  when  I  find  her  quitting 
the  paths  of  virtue,  disregarding  her  parents' 
commands,  and  forgetting  the  precepts  of  her 
God,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  I  have  not  done 
enough,  and  that  a  share  of  this  sin  may  rest 
with  me  for  negligence." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Morton ; 
*'  such,  I  am  sure,  is  not  the  case.  You  must 
remember  that  prophets  and  preachers  from  fbe 
beginning  of  time  have  striven  in  vain  to  banish 
sin  from  the  world,  and  restrain  the  force  o^ 
human  passion.  Ail  that  we  can  do  is  to  labor 
as  far  as  we  have  strength ;  and  very  often  that 
labor  will  be  unsuccessful.  But  perhaps,"  he 
continued,  willing  to  lead  the  conversation  Awaj 
from  the  points  that  were  most  painful  to  his 
companion,  **  we  may  be  judging  harshly  of  this 
poor  girl— we  may  be  even  doing  wrong  to 
Alfred  Latimer  himself  That  good  woman  may 
be  mistaken,  or  if  not,  some  violence  may  have 
been  used.  Do  you  not  remember  I  thought  I 
heard  a  scream  a^  we  were  walking  from  the 
park-keeper's  cottage  up  to  the  halll" 

*'  I  do,  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Western,  "  and 
though  it  may  seem  strange  to  say  so,  I  would 
rather  have  it  as  you  suppose  than  otherwise-^ 
I  would  rather  have  this  poor  Lucy  injured  in 
body  than  in  spirit — I  would  rather  that  tho 
wicked  should  add  another  crime  to  many  gone 
before,  than  that  one  hitherto  pure  and  innocent 
should  fall  into  vice." 

*•  I  can  understand  you  perfectly,  my  dear 
friend,"  replied  Monou ;    «'  t^\i\  \\i  t^sign^  %» 
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Alfred  Latimer,  do  not  let  us  give  way  too  much 
to  prejudice.  This  Mrs.  Wilson  may,  ns  I  have 
said,  be  in  error.  She  saw  the  person  whom 
she  suspects  to  have  been  him  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  nearly  dark  when  she  met  him  ; 
he  has  no  good  reputation  with  the  country 
people  any  more  tlian  with  ourselves ;  and  the 
reecmblance  may  have  been  fanciful  entirely. 
This  morning  he  was  certainly  ill  in  bed  ;  and 
I  think  it  will  be  best,  while  you  return  home 
and  take  measures  for  apprehending  those  who 
have  committed  this  outrage,  for  me  to  walk  up 
to  the  common,  and  ascertain  whether  he  be 
really  there  or  not.  Till  that  is  ascertained  our 
dear  Louisa  had  better  not  be  informed  of  what 
has  occurred,  as  it  would  only  fill  her  with 
painful  suspicions,  which  aAer  all  may  be  un- 
founded.'* 

Dr.  Western  offered  some  opposition  to  his 
young  companion's  plan,  alleging  that  he  might 
involve  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  Alfred  Latimer, 
which  might  have  very  painful  consequences  ; 
bat  Morton,  sure  of  his  own  calmness  and  self- 
command,  persisted  in  his  design,  and  they 
walked  on  together  towards  the  little  town  of 
Mallingtun,  where  all  was  calm  and  tranquil, 
the  lights  shining  forth  from  the  windows,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  standing  out  before 
their  doors,  or  strolling  through  the  street  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  air  of  a  night  scarcely  touched 
with  the  approach  of  autumn.  The  moon  was 
rising  large  and  round,  as  the  two  gentlemen 
crossed  the  bridge ;  and  her  light  struggling 
with  some  clouds,  as  she  ascended  the  arch  of 
heaven,  fell  in  patches  of  wavy  silver  upon  the 
waters,  and  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water 
lilies  that  here  and  there  spread  out  from  the 
banks ;  but  neither  Morton  nor  Dr.  Western 
had  any  inclination  to  pause  and  gaze  at  a  pros- 
pect which  at  another  time  they  might  have 
stayed  long  to  contemplate.  The  heart  of  each 
felt  too  dark  and  gloomy  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  to  find  its  way  in  ;  and  hurrying  on  into 
Mallington,  Morton  lefl  the  worthy  rector  at 
the  inn  to  summon  the  constables  of  the  place, 
and  take  such  other  measures  as  were  necessa- 
ry for  the  restoration  of  Lucy  Edmonds  to  her 
home,  while  he  himself  walked  on  up  the  hill, 
and  with  a  rapid  pace  bent  his  steps  to  the 
cottage  of  the  Widow  Brown.  As  he  went  he 
met  several  men  returning  from  work  at  a 
distance,  and  when  the  moon  shone  out  so  that 
they  could  see  the  general  appearance  of  the 
gentleman  whom  they  passed,  they  civilly  gave 
him  goodnight,  with  that  decent  respect  for  su- 
perior station  which  was  then  general,  and  is 
not  altogeih^  extinguished  in  England  ;  but 
the  clouds  still  from  time  to  time  completely 
covered  the  fair  planet,  and  even  the  sandy  path 
from  the  high  road  to  the  cot  tu«;e  was  then  with 
difCculiy  1(1  Ik;  dl^linguished. 

At  the  door  of  Widow  Brown's  house  Morton 
knocked  bi.'forc  he  entered,  and  at  fir»t  no  an- 
swer was  returiurd;  hut  upon  rcprating  the 
euiniiions  the  voice  of  the  old  woman  herself 
Was  heard  in  a  harsh  lone  exclaiming  '*  Conic 
in !  Whv  the  devil  do  you  stand  knocking 
there  1" 

On  Morton^s  entrance  she  seemed  both  sur- 
prised and  annoyed,  but  changed  her  tone  to  a 
more  civil  one  as  aho  asked  what  was  his 
pleasure. 


*'  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Latimer,  my  good  dame,** 
replied  Morton  ;  "  shall  I  fmd  him  in  the  next 
room!" 

Mother  Brown  hesitated,  and  probably,  if  she 
bad  possessed  any  means  of  preventing  her  vis- 
itor from  satisfying  himself,  she  would  have 
said  that  the  young  gentleman  was  asleep. 
Certain  it  is  that  lie  first  rose  to  her.  lips  ;  but 
remembering  that  she  was  alone,  and  could  not 
stop  Mr.  Morton  from  going  on  into  the  ad- 
joining room  if  he  thought  fit,  she  replied  "  He 
has  gone  out  upon  the  common,  sir,  to  take  a 
little  walk  in  the  moonlight.  He  thought  it 
would  do  him  good,  poor  gentleman." 

With  thisconfirmation  of  the  suspicions  which 
had  been  entertained  against  Mrs.  Charlton*s 
son,  Morton  did  not  think  fit  to  ask  any  more 
questions,  but  merely  answering,  "Well,  tell 
him  I  called  to  sec  him,"  he  turned  and  left  the 
cottage. 

There  had  been  a  light  within,  and  a  cloud 
was  just  coming  over  the  moon,  the  silvery 
edge  re8ting  half  over  her  disc  affording  a 
gleam  of  light,  which  lasted  but  a  moment, 
however,  till  the  dark  vapor  swept  across  and 
cast  its  shadows  upon  the  earth.  During  that 
moment  Morion  thought  that  he  caught  sight  of 
a  man's  head  and  shoulders  just  rising  above 
the  edge  of  the  neighboring  pit ;  but  he  was 
not  one  easily  to  apprehend  any  danger,  and  he 
walked  quietly  on,  merely  noticing  that  the 
figure  disappeared  more  suddenly  than  could  be 
accounted  lor  by  the  increased  darkness  pro- 
duced by  the  cloud  ;  for  the  brightness  of  the 
sky  around  afforded  sufficient  light  to  see, 
though  indistinctly.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  the 
spot,  however,  where  the  man's  bead  and 
shoulders  had  appeared,  when  ho  heard  a  sound 
like  gravel  falling  from  the  bank  into  the  pit 
below,  under  the  tread  of  some  one  springing 
up,  and  he  was  instinctively  turning  round  to- 
wards the  side  whence  the  noise  proceeded, 
when  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
which  laid  him  stunned  and  bleeding  on  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  would  be  if,  even  for 
a  brief  period,  we  could  see  at  one  glance  all 
the  manifold  operations  that  are  going  on  around 
us,  and  are  destined  to  affect  the  course  of  our 
life — to  bring  us  weal  or  woe,  to  lead  us  to  right 
or  wrong,  to  raise  us  to  fortune,  or  to  sink  us  in 
adversity.  How  many  minute  and  apparently 
trifling  causes  should  we  see  working  their  way 
towards  us ;  swelling  as  they  ccime,  like  the 
avalanche,  from  the  size  of  a  pohUlc  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  mountain  ;  first  rolling  slowly,  as  if 
they  would  tiever  have  force  to:  continue  their 
course,  and  then  sweeping  on  like  lightning,  and 
overwhelming  all  obstructions.  ISudi  a  view 
{yf  the  causes  which  form  our  fate,  howtjver,  is 
wisely  and  beneficently  denied  to  mortal  man, 
aiHl  it  is  only  when  deeds  have  been  d(Mie  and 
paths  chosen,  when  events  have  occurred  and 
conscfiuenees  are  inevitable,  that  we  can  turn 
our  eyes  towards  the  sources  of  the  things  that 
are,  and  trace  the  stream  of  circumstances  that 
surround  us,  back  towards  the  fountain  head. 
Such  alto  must  be  my  course  in  regard  to  the 
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erents  of  the  night  of  which  we  nave  just  been 
speaking ;  and  we  mast  look  back  for  an  hour 
or  two,  dear  reader,  to  the  period  when  about 
sunset  a  boat  crossed  the  river  from  the  Mal- 
lington  side  to  the  sedgy  piece  of  ground,  which 
"we  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  as  that 
where  Lucy  Edmonds  first  met  her  lovefs  dar- 
inffand  criminal  companion. 

The  boat  reached  the  shore,  and  was  drawn 
into  a  little  sort  of  muddy  creek  where  several 
large  old  willows  hid  it  from  observation. 
There,  one  of  the  two  men  which  it  contained 
jumped  on  shore ;  and  the  other,  stretching  him- 
self out  in  the  bottom  of  the  punt,  laid  his  head 
Dpon  the  raised  part  of  the  stern,  and  seemed 
to  dispose  himself  to  sleep.  The  other — in 
whom  it  required  an  eye  well  acquainted  with 
his  person  to  recognise  Alfred  Ijatiroer— >walk- 
ed  on,  winding  amongst  the  osiers,  and  choos- 
ing the  firmer  parts  of  the  ground  till  he  reached 
the  path.  Thence,  after  looking  around  him  for 
a  minute  or  two,  he  crossed  through  the  shrubs 
and  underwood,  to  the  other  footway,  down 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Morton  had  come 
in  the  search  for  Lucy.  There  he  paused  for 
some  minutes,  looking  up  the  path  with  an  im- 
patient glance,  and  muttering  to  himself  with 
an  oath,  **Jack  Williams  is  devilish  late — I 
wonder  what  is  keeping  him.  If  Lucy  should 
come  first,  I  doubt  that  I  should  get  her  to  the 
boat.  It  will  soon*  be  getting  dark,  and  she 
won*t  stay  out  late  Vm  sure.  Hark  !  there's  a 
step,'*  and  hurrying  through  the  trees  again,  he 
exclaimed,  incautiously,  "  Is  that  you,  Jack  V* 

The  moment  be  beheld  Dame  Wilson,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  before  he  thought  she  could 
notice  him,  and  then  listened  for  her  retreating 
footfalls  till  he  was  certain  she  must  liaye  left 
the  spot.  He  then  turned  along  the  path  for 
a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  ball,  re- 
trod his  path  again,  and' was  once  more  wheel- 
ing round,  when,  without  having  heard  any 
one  approach,  he  found  Jack  Williams  by  his 
side. 

"Why  this  isn't  the  place,  Mr.  Latimer," 
said  Williams  in  a  low  voice ;  '*  if  you  don't 
mind  what  you're  about,  she'll  pass  without  your 
seeing  her ;  quick,  get  through  the  trees,  and 
look  out  on  that  other  road. 

*•  Come  along,  then,"  said  Alfred  Latimer, 
"I  did  not  know  which  path  it  was  uptm." 

*<  No,  go  yourself  first,"  replied  Williams,  ki 
the  same  quick  manner ;  "  try  to  persuade  her 
first,  gently,   before  we  use  force ;  I  will  be 
.  close  at  hand." 

The  younj;  gentleman,  following  this  counsel, 
crossed  once  more  through  the  trees,  while  W'il- 
liams  hid  himself  in  the  brushwood  and  listened. 
Several  minutes  elapsed,  howevcrr,  before  Lucy 
herself  app^'arcd,  and  Alfred  Latimer  was  begin- 
Ding  to  think  that  she  must  have  passed,  when 
he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  her  coming  with 
iaint  and  agitated  steps  along  the  side  of  the 
nsrsb.  He  instantly  sprang  forward  to  meet 
her ;  but  though  joy  at  seeing  him  again  was 
upon  pour  Lucy's  countenance,  her  first  words 
■  were— V  Oh !  Mr.  Latimer,  I  promised  never  to 
meet  you  again." 

'  '*  You  have  done  so  by  accident,  Lucy,"  said 
.Alfred  Latimer,  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing 
iM.ift  his ;  lhe|  eanoot  blame  you ;  and,  indeed, 
if  yoa  would  bs  wise,  and  loved  me  as  I  once 


thought  you  did,  no  one  would  have  any  right 
to  blame  you,  for  you  would  now  be  my  wife." 

"Ob,  Alfred!"  replied  Lucy,  lookmg  up  in 
his  face  with  a  reproachful  glance,  **  you  know 
too  well"— but  she  did  not  finish  thejientence, 
and  he  went  on. 

"You  would  have  me  believe  that  you  do 
love  me,  Lucy,"  he  said  ;  '"  but  how  can  I  think 
so  when,  for  a  mere  rash  whim  of  your  father'a 
— a  hatred  of  me  without  a  cause — ^you  not 
only  make  me  miserable,  but  drive  me  to  all 
sorts  of  rash  things.  See  what  your  unkind- 
ness  has  already  brought  about.  Have  I  not 
quarrelled  with  my  mother,  quitted  her  house, 
gone  to  London,  half  ruined  myself,  and  then^ 
in  coming  down  like  a  madman  to  seek  you  be- 
cause i  was  informed  that  your  father  was  go- 
ing to  marry  you  to  another,  have  I  not  been 
dashed  almost  to  pieces  !*' 

Poor  Lucy  wept,  but  through  her  tears  she 
answered,  *•  No,  do,  Alfred ;  I  will  never  marry 
another." 

*'  Then  be  mine  now,  dearest  Lucy,"  replied 
Alfred  Latimer,  pressing  her  closer  to  hinu 
**  We  have  now  the  opportunity.  Do  not  let  as 
lose  it.  And  then  my  heart  will  be  at  rest,  and 
no  one  can  tease  you  any  more  to  be  another's 
wife,  when  you  love  me.  I  have  a  boat  here 
close  at  hand,  which  will  carry  us  across  the 
river  in  two  minutes.  Then  I  have  got  the 
pretty  cottage  for  you  that  stands  away  at  the 
back  ot  the  common,  where  you  can  \ie  quiet  and 
peaceable  all  night,  and  to-morrow  we  can  go 
away  to  a  distance  and  be  married  immediately 
— come,  dear  Lucy,  come  !" 

*'  Oh,  no,  DO !"  murmured  Lucy  Edmonds, 
strivmg  to  free  herself  from  his  arms  as  he 
would  have  drawn  her  towards  the  river-side. 
'•  I  must  not — I  dare  not,  Alfred." 

*'  What,  when  I  have  risen  from  a  sick  bed  to 
come  and  ask  you  at  the  risk  of  life!"  ex- 
claimed Alfred  Latimer,  impetuously.  *'  Is  this 
love.  Lucy  1     Is  this  affection  V 

"  YoQ  know  I  love  you."  she  answered.  **  but 
my  father— my  mother — I  cannot,  I  ought  not 
— oh,  I  do  love  you  truly,  but — " 

At  that  moment  Williams  appeared  suddenly 
from  amongst  the  trees,  and  though  his  touch 
was  not  rough  as  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  the 
surprise  and  terror  of  the  moment  called  a 
scream  from  her  lips. 

''Come,  come.  Miss  Edmonds,"  ho  said, 
"there  is  no  use  of  resisting — one  can  see  well 
enough  how  your  heart  leads  you,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  fight  with  it  now.  Besides,  you  must 
come  ;  Mr.  Latimer  has  prcfuised  to  marry  you 
in  my  hearing,  and  he  will  keep  his  word.  Do 
not  keep  us  here  till  people  come,  and  wo  get 
into  a  row,  where  some  of  us  may  lost?  <iur  lives. 
Do  kindly  what  you  must  do,  and  think  what 
would  befall  if  your  father  were  to  come  up  just 
now." 

As  he  spoke  he  aided  Latiincr  in  drawing  her 
along  towards  the  boat,  hut  his  Ijst  words 
seemed  to  have  more  cffrct  on  Lucy  Edmonds 
than  any  thing  else.  Bfforr,  she  had  n\siai€d^ 
though  but  feebly ;  but  at  the  thought  of  her  father's 
appearance  at  that  moment,  and  ull  the  conse* 
quences  that  might  ensue,  she  murmured,  "Ob, 
Heaven  forbid  I"  and  looked  w  ihlly  round,  suf- 
fering them  to  lead  her  on  without  fanhec  oppo- 
sition.   In  another  miciMtA  ib!^  ni^n^  «es^^  v^ 
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the  punt,  which  was  immediately  pushed  off  by 
the  man  Brown,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of 
the  river.  Supported  by  Alfred  Latimer,  she  sat 
"  with  her  hands  covering  her  eyes,  and  the  tears 
streamfng  through  her  fingers  as  the  boat  glided 
over  the  checkered  surface  of  the  waters,  now 
rippling  in  the  moonlight,  now  shadowed  by  the 
clouds.  It  took  but  a  minute  or  two  to  cross, 
and  as  soon  as  the  punt  touched  the  ground, 
and  the  man  Brown  had  jumped  out  and  moored 
it  by  the  chain,  Alfred  Latimer  carried  rather 
than  led  the  poor  girl  to  the  shore,  and  then  en- 
deavored to  support  her  trembling  form  upon 
his  arm.  But  Lucy  could  hardly  stand,  and 
was  still  less  able  to  walk,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pause  for  a  minute  or  two,  nearly  at 
the  spot  where  Louisa  Charlton  had  plunged  in 
to  save  the  unhappy  girl's  brother,  while  Al- 
fred Latimer  endeavored  to  soothe  her  agitation, 
and  Williams  brought  some  water  from  the 
stream  to  sprinkle  in  her  face  lest  she  should 
ftint.  They  had  not  been  long  there  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  other  side. 
Tjucy  recognised  her  father's  tones ;  but  it  was 
too  late  now  she  thought  to  hesitate  or  to  resist. 
The  die  was  cast ;  her  fate  for  weal  or  woe  was 
sealed,  and  the  voice  which  had  once  been  so 
pleasant  to  her  ear,  now  brought  nothing  but 
terror ;  yet  it  was  the  terror  which  gives  strength, 
and  not  which  overpowers,  and  with  a  great 
effort  she  said,  '<  I  can  go !  I  can  go !  Oh, 
Heaven !  do  not  let  them  find  us." 

With  her  lover  supporting  her  on  one  side, 
and  Williams  on  the  other — while  the  man 
Brown  followed  lest  his  aid  should  be  needed — 
Lucy  advanced  along  the  road  which  led  towards 
the  back  of  the  common,  with  her  heart  beating 
fearfully  and  her  breath  coming  short.  As  they 
began  to  ascend  the  hill,  however,  she  was 
obliged  to  pause  again,  and  clinging  to  the  arm 
of  Alfred  Latimer,  now  her  only  trust  and  sup- 
port, she  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
saying,  "  A  moment,  Alfred,  a  moment — I  will 
go  on  again  in  a  moment." 

They  all  stopped  in  silence,  and  as  they  wait- 
ed the  gay  sound  of  village  mirth  reached  them 
from  Mallington. 

Oh,  how  sad  it  came  upon  poor  Lucy's  ear 
It  seemed  to  tell  her  with  a  prophetic  voice  that 
the  light  laugh,  the  joyous  merriment,  was  no 
more  to  be  her  portion  upon  earth— -that  she  was 
given  over  to  heart-sinking  despondency,  to 
#elf-reproach  and  sadness — that  the  peace  and 
the  pleasure,  the  calm  night,  the  contented  day, 
the  spirit  at  rest,  and  the  bosom  without  care, 
were  all  gone  for  ever !  But  there  is  something 
even  in  such  dark  and  powerful  convictions 
which  gives  a  vigor,  though  it  be  the  vigor  of  de- 
spair. She  was  anxious  to  fly  from  all  sounds 
that  she  had  loved,  for  they  seemed  to  ring  the 
knell  of  departed  days,  and  saying,  in  a  low 
tone,  "Now,  Alfred,  I  can  go,"  she  resumed 
her  way  up  the  hill. 

The  walk  was  a  long  one,  for  the  cottaire 
which  Williams  had  hired  for  Alfred  Latimer 
was  at  least  two  miles  distant  from  Mallington  ; 
bat  Lucy  Edmonds  stopped  no  more.  She  spoke 
DOt,  indeed  ;  for  she  was  full  of  the  dark  thoughts 
of  her  fate,  and  even  love  could  not  yet  light  up 
hope's  lamp  again.  I^timer  strove  to  cheer 
her,  Ulked  lightly  of  the  future,  spoke  soothing 
Mai  endearing  words,  vowed  endless  tenderness 


and  affection';  and  Lacy  still  clung  to  him  with 
an  eager  anxious  clasp,  which  expressed  too 
well  how  strongly  she  felt  that  he  was  all  that 
was  left  to  her  on  earth.  She  knew  not  to  what 
a  reed  she  trusted. 

At  length  the  cottage  door  was  reached,  but 
the   windows   were    all  dark   and   cheerless. 
There  was  no  light  within  any  more  than  in  her 
own  heart,  and  though  the  leaves  of  the  wood- 
bine and  the  rose  climbed  over  the  little  trellised 
porch,  and  reached  their  fibres  up  to  the  thatcb^ 
they  seemed  like  nightshade  to  poor  Lucy  Ed- 
monds, as  she  waited  while  Williams  drew  the 
key  from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  door.     He 
had  had  everything  prepared,  however,  with 
some  care  and  neatness.     Candles-  stood  upon 
the  table,  which  were  soon  lighted,  showing  a 
neatly-furnished  room  and  various  provisions 
upon  the  shelves  and  tables  around.    Such  at- 
tention to  her  comfort  might  either  have  soothed 
the  poor  girPs  heart,  or  have  shown  her  that 
they  had  calculated  with  certainty  on  bringing 
herothere  that  night ;  but  it  was  of  leaving  her 
father's  house  she  thought,  of  disobeying  his 
command,  of  never  seeing  his  face  again,  of 
being  no  longer  pressed  to  her  mother's  bosom, 
of  the  breaking  of  all  the  fond  ties  of  youth,  of 
the  loss  of  all  the  dear  affections  of  early  days 
— and  when  she  looked  around  all  seemed  deso- 
lation. 

Alfred  Latimer  led  her  to  a  6hair,  and  seated 
her  with  her  hand  in  his ;  but  Williams,  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  shelves,  took  down  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  pouring  some  out  into  a  glass  gave 
it  to  her,  saying  in  the  kindly  tone  which  sailors 
generally  use  to  the  weak  and  young,  *'  Come, 
take  that.  Miss  Edmonds,  you  are  tired  and 
faint.  It  will  be  all  well  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  when  you  are  his  wife  your  father  wiir 
forget  and  forgive,  and  see  things  very  diffe- 
rently. Come,  don't  vex  yourself;  for  you  may 
be  very  happy  if  you  like." 

Lucy  took  the  wine  and  drank  it.  She  would 
have  done  anything  that  they  bade  her ;  but  the 
moment  after,  though  the  hopes  that  Williams 
presented  to  her  mind  cheered  her  for  an  in- 
stant, the  voice  of  the  man  Brown,  who  had 
just  entered,  made  her  start  and  turn  round  with 
terror. 

*'  I  shouldn't  mind  a  glass,  too,"  he  said,  "  for 
it's  a  long  walk.  Come,  pour  us  out  some. 
Jack,"  and  his  words  and  his  appearance  brought 
a  new  source  of  apprehension  into  Lucy's  mind. 
What  were  these  companions  of  the  man  she 
loved  1  Who  were  these  familiar  friends  with 
whom  he  consorted  1  Were  these  the  compa- 
nions of  the  son  of  a  high  race?  Were  these 
the  persons  lie  trusted  and  esteemed  ? 

Williams,  however,  answered  nothing  to  the 
ruffian's  speech,  but  spoke  eagerly  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  low  voice  to  Alfred  Latimer,  urg- 
ing him  apparently  to  some  course  which  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  pursue.  **  Well,"  he  said  at 
length,  '<  you  are  not  right —  but  we  had  bettor 
go.  Only  remember  your  promise,  Mr.  Latimer. 
Come,  Brown,"  he  continued,  and  seeing  the 
man  helping  himself  to  the  wine,  he  gave  him  a 
terrible  oath,  and  poshed  him  out  of  the  cottage. 
Lucy  Edmonds  was  left  alone  with  Alfred 
Latimer.  She  gazed  for  a  moment  or  two  on 
his  face  with  a  look  of  deep,  earnest,  anxious 
inquiiy,  then  cast  heiself  npon  his  bosom  with 
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m  bitter  and  orerpowering  bunt  of  tears  ;  but 
Alfred  Latimer  waa  a  villaiD,  and  without  com- 
imasion. 

In  the  meantime  Williams  and  his  companion, 
Brown,  mounted  the  little  bank  under  which  the 
cottage  lay,  and  came  upon  the  common  above. 
There  was  a  small  public-house  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  the  door  of  which 
BrowD  stopped,  declaring  that,  as  he  had  been 
bilked  of  bis  wine,  the  other  should  treat  him  to 
a  glass  of  spirits  ;  and,  going  in,  he  tossed  off 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  the  hquid  fire,  which  is 
but  too  readily  to  be  found  in  such  places,  partly 
at  hia  own  expense,  partly  at  that  of  Williams. 
He  was  inclined  to  stop  and  gossip  with  some 
loose  characters  whom  they  found  in  the  parlor ; 
bnt  the  superior  ruffian  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated for  the  time,  suspecting  that  their  ad- 
venture of  that  night  might  not  be  long  a  secret 
if  he  remained,  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  so, 
bat  forced  him  out,  afler  a  bait  of  about  five 
minntea,  and  took  the  way  with  him  towards 
his  mother's  hut.  The  man  had  been  drinking 
before,  and  the  spirits  he  had  taken  had  some 
effect,  not  in  inebriating,  but  in  raising  his  dull 
and  obtuse  nature  into  something  approaching 
a  brutal  kind  of  energy. 

"  Hang  me,"  he  said,  as  they  walked  along, 
**  if  I  should  not  like  to  have  a  spree  of  some 
kind  to-night.  I  wish  it  was  the  pheasant 
season,  I  would  clear  out  Master  Edmond's 
covers  for  him  while  he*s  piping^  after  his 
daughter." 

**  Go  home,  and  go  to  bed,  you  fool,"  said 
"William,  in  a  surly  tone.  **  When  you  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  have  your  head  clear,  and 
^ont  go  drinking  and  then  talking  as  loud  as  a 
tuibbling  old  woman  in  a  passion." 

The  other  man  felt  his  own  inferiority  suffi- 
€;iently  to  be  silent,  though  he  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  his  companion's  words  ;  and  thus 
they  proceeded  till  they  came  to  the  clump  of 
old  fir  trees,  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
distant  from  Mother  Brown's  dwelling,  where 
tier  son  caught  hold  of  Williams's  arm,  saying 
in  a  lower  tone  than  he  had  used  before,  "  D — n 
me,  if  there  isn't  somebody  walking  up  to  the 
loose !  If  it's  some  one  come  atter  young  La- 
timer, this  job  will  all  be  blown." 

"  Some  of  the  servants,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
'Williams,  looking  towards  the  house,  and  catch- 
ing the  indistinct  outline  of  a  figure  coming  from 
the  side  of  Mallington.  *'  I  hope  your  mother 
won't  be  fool  enough  to  say  he's  out." 

•*  Why,  what  would  you  have  her  say  t"  asked 
her  son. 

"  Can't  she  say  he's  asleep  1"  said  Williams ; 
but  just  then,  a  gleam  of  moonlight  passing  over 
the  figure  they  had  seen,  he  added,  **  It  doesn't 
look  like  a  servant  either." 

**  I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Tom  Brown ;  "  d — n 
him  he  is  always  meddling,  and  I'll  break  his 
head  some  day." 

**  If  you  mean  Gibbs,  you  are  mistaken,  Tom." 
'  replied  Williams,  "  he  is  safe  enough,  that  1*11 
answer  for." 

**  I  know  what  I  mean,"  rejoined  the  other,  in 
a  mysterious  tone,  *'  and  I  can  tell  you  what,  if 
that  fellow  finds  that  the  young  cove  is  out 
when  everybody  thinks  he's  lying  ill  at  my 
6mn%  you'll  have  the  whole  story  ferreted  out, 
and  the  laae  taken  back  to  ber  father  before  to- 


morrow morning.  But  come  into  the  gravel  pit. 
Jack ;  and  wait  till  he  is  gone." 

Walking  silently  along  the  path,  they  ap- 
proached ihe  house,  and  descended  into  a  pit 
which  lay  at  the  side  of  the  road  from  Mother 
Brown's  cottage  to  Mallington.  There  Wil- 
liams seated  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank ; 
but  Brown  climbed  op  till  he  could  see  over, 
and  his  companion  remarked  that  he  sought 
out  a  large  stone,  which  he  held  tight  in  his 
right  hand,  holding  by  the  turf  above  with  his 
lefl. 

"  Come,  no  nonsif^nse,  Tom,"  said  W^iUiams, 
"  let  us  hear  what  you  are  going  to  be  aAer." 

"Nothing ;  but  look  out,"  replied  Tom  Brown; 
and  immediately  added,  **  he*s  gone  in." 

A  pause  of  about  half  a  minute  ensued,  and 
then  the  ruffian  above  said  in  a  low  voice  to  him 
below,  "  He  has  come  out  again.  He  has  found 
it  all  out,  or  I'm — ;"  and  at  the  same  moment, 
he  drewliimself  back  as  if  about  to  descend. 

There  is  a  consciousness  of  the  growing 
weight  of  crime  which  at  times  will  oppress  the 
most  wicked,  and  Williams  felt  it  at  that  moment. 
"  Como  down,  Tom,"  he  said,  "  no  more  work 
to  night.  We  have  enough  upon  our  hands  for 
once."  But  almost  at  the  same  moment  Brown 
scrambled  up  without  reply,  and  hia  companion 
heard  a  blow  and  a  fall.  All  was  silent,  how- 
ever ;  and,  springing  up  the  bank  like  a  squirrel,. 
Williams  stood  upon  the  common  just  as  the 
moon  was  coming  out  again  from  behind  the 
quick  passing  cloud.  Tom  Brown  was  standing 
at  three  or  four  paces  distance ;  and  Morton, 
with  his  hat  knocked  off  and  lying  at  some 
distance,  was  stretched  upon  the  ground,  with 
his  face  upon  the  grass. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Western  in  the  vil- 
lage-inn, and  his  inmaediately  sending  for  the 
constable  of  Mallington,  fluttered  good  poor  Mrs. 
PJuckrose  a  great  deal,  nor  was  her  agitation 
diminished  when  the  worthy  clergyman,  hav- 
ing taken  his  seat  in  a  vacant  parlor,  proceeded 
to  inquire  particularly  into  her  knowledge  of  a 
certain  Jack  Williams,  and  of  his  usual  haunts 
and  places  of  resort. 

"Why,  bless  you,  sir  I"  replied  the  widow ; 
"  I  know  nothing  of  the  man.  He  never  comes 
here,  not  he.  He  knows  belter,  except  it  he  to 
see  somebody  lodging  in  the  house,  and  that  I 
can't  help.  However,  it's  only  once  that  he*3 
done  that,  which  was  this  blessed  night ;  and 
he  and  the  fellow  Gibbs  got  drunk  together-* 
that's  to  say  Gibbs  got  quite  drunk,  and  he  a 
little  worse  for  liquor.  But  I  could  not  stop 
them,  you  know,  sir;  they  would  have  the  punch, 
and  indeed  I  did  not  take  notice  of  how  much 
they  had.     Betsey  made  it  and  carried  it  up." 

"My  good  lady,"  replied  Dr.  Western,  "do- 
not  begin  to  defend  yourself  before  you  an^ 
accused.  The  fact  is,  a  very  wrong  and  impro- 
per act  has  been  committed  this  night ;  and, 
from  information  which  I  have  received,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  this  man  Williams  has 
had  some  share  in  it.  My  questions,  therefore, 
were  merely  directed  to  ascertain  where  he  is 
likely  to  be  found,  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
be  questioned.    I  must  alsQ  a^^^\\.>QL>^>&Vav 
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Gibbfl,  and  I  wish  yoa  would  call  him  down,  if 
be  is  in  tlie  house." 

"  Lord  bless  your  reverence  !  he  is  as  drunk 
as  a  beast/*  answered  Mrs.  Pluckrose.  **  I 
never  saw  no  one  drunker.  However,  be*s  quiet 
in  his  cups,  that's  one  thing,  and  as  sound  asleep 
as  a  pig  in  a  sty." 

Dr.  Western  niused,  for  from  Morton's  infor- 
mation be  had  learned  that  Gibhs  had  discov- 
ered the  meeting  of  Williams  and  poor  Lucy 
I  Edmonds,  and  had  hoped  to  obtain  some  farther 
intelligence  of  the  traveler.  After  a  moment*s 
thoughfniowever,  hecontiQued  his  interrogation 
of  the  worthy  landlady,  saying  **  You  tell  me  this 
man  Williams  was  here  to-night.  How  long  is 
at  since  he  left  your  house,  Mrs.  Pluckrose  V 

"It  can  hardly  be  an  hour,  sir,  I  should 
think,"  answered  the  hostess. 

**  Which  way  did  he  gol"  demanded  the  rec- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Pluckrose  put  her  finger  to  h«r  temple, 
t»  people  do  when  their  brain  has  got  a  little  con- 
fused under  any  circumstances  of  temporary  agi- 
tation, and  they  wish  to  steady  their  thoughts, 
.  :.aeeming  to  fancy  that  it  can  be  done  by  mechani- 
cal pressure.  "  Oh  dear !  now  I  remember,"  she 
exdaimed  at  length ;  "  he  went  up  the  village, 
air,  towards  the  hill.  He  came  down  and  told  me 
that  Mr.  Gibbs  was  drunk,  and  that  he  wouldn't 
drink  any  more,  for  fear  he  should  be  so  too.  I 
looked  which  way  he  went,  and  he  turned  to  the 
right." 

"  You  are  sure  he  did  not  go  over  the  bridge  1" 
.asked  Dr.  Western. 

"  He  didn't  seem  as  if  he  was  going,"  replied 
Mrs.  Pluckrose ;  '<  but  Bill,  the  ostler,  can  tell 
more,  for  he  was  standing  outside — Here,  Bill ! 
Bill !      Where's  Bill,  Betsey  ?— send  him  in.'' 

Bill,  however,  only  confirmed  Mrs.  Pluckrose's 
account.  In  his  estimation,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  other  pcrst)U3  of  Mallington,  Jack  Wil- 
.  liams  had  grown  somewhat  of  a  great  man 
.aince  he  had  returned  from  sea,  although  he 
^  had  previously  been  a  very  httle  one.  The 
process  of  this  transformation  is  very  easily 
explained.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  same 
means  that  affect  the  opinion  of  almost  every 
human  being,  in  regard  to  a  fellow  man, — I  say 
almost  every  human  being,  I  do  not  say  all ;  for 
there  are  some  few — perhaps  one  in  forty  or  fifty 
thousand — who  resist  such  influences.  The  fact 
is,  that  Williams  had  come  back  with  a  good  deal 
•of  money,  whereas  he  had  gone  away  with  none. 
Conceive  what  a  vast  accession  of  good  qualities 
■this  simple  fact  implied.  There  is  no  use  deny- 
ing it — ^wit,  wisdom,  honor,  honesty,  grace,  vir- 
tue, to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand  of  the  human  race,  lie  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  purse.  A  poor  rogue,  in  the  opinion 
of  almost  every  one,  is  the  worst  of  aU  kinds  of 
rogues ;  and  a  rich  rogue — Heaven  bless  the 
mark !  was  there  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of? 

However,  Jack  WiUiams  came  home  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  spent  it  with  discreet  lib- 
erality. The  ostler,  therefore,  spoke  of  him 
reverentially,  and  called  him  Mr.  Williams, 
With  due  decorum.  He  assured  Dr.  Western 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  gone  up  the  street  in  an 
easy  kind  of  way,  as  if  he  were  going  home. 

<*  And  where  is  his  homel"  asked  Dr.  Wes- 
tern, not  yet  satisfied. 

"  Why,  you  see,  yoor  reference,'*  replied  the 


ostler,  **  he  did  use  to  lodge  at  Mother  Browa^ 
upon  the  common,  till  the  young  gentleman 
had  the  accident,  and  was  taken  in  there  ;  but 
since  then  I  hear  he's  got  a  room  at  Pickett's, 
in  the  lane  just  opposite  Mallington  House.'* 

*'  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Latimer  since  his  re- 
turn ?"  was  Dr.  Western's  next  question. 

"Oh  dear,  no,  air,"  answered  the  ostler: 
"  he's  seed  nobody,  as  I  knows  of.  He  in  very 
bad,  they  say." 

**  Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Dr.  Westerd ;  "  he  ia 
doing  quite  well." 

While  this  conversation  bad  been  going  on 
Mrs.  Pluckrose  had  been  standing  by  the  table, 
twisting  the  corner  of  her  clean  apron  into  as 
many  curious  forms  as  a  sheet  of  writing  pa- 
per is  folded  into  by  a  certain  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  perambulates  the  streets  of  London, 
but  she  now  ventured  to  join  in  for  the  parpoae 
of  informing  the  rector  that  Mr.  Latinter  had 
certainly  seen  Jack  Williams,  inasmuch  as  ahe 
had  seen  the  latter  in  Mr.  Goree's  ahop,  pur- 
chasing some  cravats  for  him.  While  ahe  was 
conveying  this  important  piece  of  intelligence 
the  constable  made  his  appearanoe:  a  keen 
stout  man,  with  a  hawk's  nose  and  a  pair  of 
sharp  bright  eyes,  not  altogether  parallel  in  their 
direction.  The  degree  of  obliquity  which  they 
possessed  could  hardly  be  called  a  squint,  for  two 
straight  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  pupil  of  each, 
would  not  have  met  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
yards ;  but  nevertheless  those  two  straight 
lines  would  have  met  ultimately,  and  the  eflfect 
was  a  certain  cunning  and  not  very  Kaiisfactury 
expression,  which  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  tho 
beholder,  perhaps  wrongly,  the  idea  of  a  shrewd 
but  not  very  sincere  character.  His  own  inter- 
ests, of  which  he  had  a  very  tolerable  notion, 
generally  kept  his  conduct  indeed  more  straight- 
forward than  his  look ;  and,  trusting  to  this 
tic,  Dr.  Western  and  the  oilier  magistrates  in 
the  neighborhood  generally  relied  upon  him  with 
confidence  ;  nor  had  they  ever  hitherto  had  oc- 
casion to  rei)ent  of  so  doing.  It  is  true  Ed- 
monds, the  park-keeper,  and  the  gamekeepers  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Mallington  had  more  than  once 
complained  of  his  negligence  in  dealing  with 
certain  suspicious  characters;  hut  Harry  Soamea 
had  always  a  good  excuse  in  the  fact  that  noth- 
ing had  been  proved  against  the  persons  they 
grumbled  at,  and  that  before  he  could  meddlo 
he  must  have  something  better  than  their  mere 
suspicions  to  go  upon. 

In  the  present  instance.  Dr.  Western  com- 
municated to  him  what  had  taken  place,  di- 
rected  him  to  take  two  or  three  stout  fellows 
from  the  village,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a  nio- 
ment,  to  use  his  best  endeavors  fur  discoverin|^ 
where  poor  Lucy  Edmonds  had  been  taken  to. 
He  further  ordered  him,  if  successful  in  his 
search,  to  bring  her  to  the  rectory,  whatever  the 
hour  might  be,  and,  moreover,  to  apprehend 
any  one  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  a 
participant  in  her  abduction  from  her  father's 
protection,  and  to  lodge  them  in  the  cage  for  th» 
night. 

Harry  Soames  scratched  his  head  at  the  idea 
of  these  vigorous  measures  ;  "  Well,  your  rev- 
erence knows  best,"  he  said,  **  wliui'a  law  and 
what's  not,  but  if  every  young  man  was  appre- 
hended lor  playing  the  fool  with  a  pretty  girl, 
the  cage  would  be  desperate  full,  I've  a  notion. 
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I  eant  help  thinking  that  Miss  Lucy's  gone  will- 
ingly enough,  though  your  reverence  seems  to 
think  not.  I've  seen  yonngMastcr  Latimer  more 
nor  once  a-hanging  about  after  her.  She  was 
precious  fond  of  him,  too,  as  well  she  might  be 
of  such  a  young  gentleman.  Am  I  to  take  him 
up  if  I  find  him  with  her  V 

"  You  are  to  make  no  distinction  of  persons 
'whatsoeTer.*^  replied  Dr.  Western,  not  very  well 
satis/ied  with  his  constable's  notions  of  morality. 
'*  I  suspect,  as  you  do.  that  Mr.  Latimer  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  affair,  and 
although  I  have  not  sufficient  proof  of  tho  fact  to 
give  you  a  warrant  against  him,  yet  I  will  fur- 
nish you  with  full  authority  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  directed,  and  the  responsibility  will 
rest  upon  me,  not  upon  you.  Bring  me  a  pen 
and  ink.** 

"While  the  man  was  gone,  the  rector  took 
from  his  pocket-book  some  blank  warrants,  and 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  puzzled  how 
to  ml  them  up  in  a  case  of  a  character  with 
-which  bo  was  not  accustomed  to  deal,  yet,  re- 
solved rather  to  run  the  risk  of  overstepping 
the  law  than  suffer  a  great  wrung  to  be  cem- 
niitted  where  he  could  prevent  it,  he  drew  the 
-warrant  in  tho  best  manner  he  could  devise, 
and  placed  it  in  the  constable's  hands,  repeat- 
ing his  order  to  lose  no  time,  and  adding  such 
ioformatton  as  ho  thought  might  direct  him  in 
his  search. 

This  being  done  he  issued  forth  from  the 
inn,  and,  after  gazing  up  the  street  to  see  if  Mr. 
Morton  was  Vet  returning,  he  took  his  way 
home  to  the  rectory,  where  ho  found  that  his 
young  friend  had  nut  yet  anived.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  events  which  had  occurred  and 
the  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
had  left  a  grave  and  melancholy  shade  upon  bis 
countenance  which  was  remarked  both  by  his 
sister  and  Miss  Charlton.  Each  was  somewhat 
surprised,  too,  to  see  him  return  alone ;  and 
though  Louisa  did  not  venture  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  Morton's  absence,  Mrs.  Evelyn  did. 
Her  brother's  reply,  that  he  had  gone  to  make 
some  inquiries,  and  would  soon  rejoin  them, 
satisfied  the  two  ladies  that  nothing  had  gone 
amies  in  that  quarter ;  but  still  the  anxious  and 
thoughtful  look  of  the  worthy  old  clergyman, 
the  sudden  and  expectant  turn  of  his  head  when 
he  heard  the  gate  bell  ring,  and  the  unusual 
degree  of  restlessness  whicli  he  displayed, 
somewhat  alarmed  both  of  his  fair  companions, 
and  showed  them  clearly  that  something  was 
wrong,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  explain. 

It  had  been  arranged  when  Mrs.  Charlton's 
carriage  had  been  sent  back,  that  Dr.  Western 
was  to  walk  up  with  I.K)uisa  and  Mr.  Morton  to 
Mailington  House,  about  ten  o'clock,  but  that 
hour  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  sound  of  a 
vehicle  driving  up  was  heard,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  after,  the  rector's  servant  announced 
that  the  chariot  had  come  for  .Miss  Charlton. 

•*  Why,  wo  told  them  l-l)at  we  would  walk," 
replied  Dr.  Western,  *'  and  Mr.  Morton  has  not 
yet  returned." 

"Mr.  Morton  is  up  at  the  house,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  man,  "  and  not  very  well,  so  Junes 
says." 

Louisa's  cheek  turned  very  pale;  and  the 
good  clergyman,  feeling  for  her  anxiety,  and 
knowing  thgt  few  evils  are  equal  to  suspense, 
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inquired  at  once,  "What  is  the  matter;  did 
the  coachman  say?" 

'•  Why,  sir,  he  told  me,"  replied  the  servant, 
who  had  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  attachment 
between  Miss  Charlton  and  the  young  gentle- 
man of  whom  he  spoke,  '*  that  Mr.  Morton  bad 
been  knocked  down  upon  the  common,  and  bad 
been  helped  home  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Williams.  Mr.  Nclhcrsoic  had  bled  him,  and 
he  was  better,  and  begged  Jones  to  say  he  was 
not  much  hurt." 

Louisa  Charlton  had  felt  anxieties  and  ap- 
prehensions before  now.  During  the  last  year 
of  her  father's  life  she  had  had  a  daily  dread 
upon  her,  and  her  love  for  him  she  had  thought 
was  as  great  as  it  was  possible  to  bo  for  any 
human  being :  but  those  sensations  were  very 
different  from  that  which  she  felt  now.  Her 
heart  sunk  and  her  spirit  seemed  to  ask  itself 
if  this  were  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  course  of 
sorrows  ;  if  the  new  path  which  she  had  opened 
for  herself,  and  which  to  the  eye  of  imagination 
and  hope  had  seemed  all  bordered  with  flowerSt 
was  already  presenting  the  thorns  that  are  des- 
tined to  obstruct  all  human  enjoyment.  She 
did  not  give  way,  indeed;  the  paleness  of  her 
cheek  and  a  certain  apprehensive  look  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  were  the  only  indications  which 
showed  to  the  two  kind  friends  who  watched 
her  how  deeply  she  felt.  But  Dr.  Western 
understood  it  all,  and,  layings  his  hand  gently 
upon  her  arm,  he  said  <*  I  will  go  with  you,  my 
dear  child.  I  must  see  into  this  affair  myself. 
Outrages  are  becoming  somewhat  too  frequent 
here,  and  although  I  doubt  not  our  young  friend 
is  not  much  hurt,  yet  measures  must  be  taken 
for  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice." 

On  the  way  up  to  Mailington  House,  which 
occupied  a  considerable  time  from  the  steep- 
ness of  the  hill,  Dj.  Western  spoke  cheerfully 
to  his  fair  companion,  trying  to  divert  her  minA 
from  apprehensions  for  her  lover  to  any  other 
topic.  Louisa  followed  the  direction  he  gave 
to  the  conversation,  but  it  was  evident  from  her 
replies,  though  they  were  calm  and  reasonable, 
that  her  mind  was  still  busy  with  the  one  en- 
grossing subject,  and  at  length  Dr.  Western, 
returning  to  it  boldly,  took  her  hand  in  his,  say- 
ing, "  Do  not  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily,  my 
love.  Griefs  and  anxieties  are  more  or  less 
the  portion  of  every  one,  but  as  it  is  our  duty 
to  God  to  bear  them  with  resignation  when 
they  do  befall  us,  so  is  it  our  duty  to  ourselves 
not  to  hasten  them  by  anticipation  nor  increase 
them  by  apprehensions. " 

Louisa  replied  by  assuring  him  that  she 
strove  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  her  mind  easy, 
and  the  moment  after  the  carriage  drove 
through  the  gates  an&  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  Wc  will  not  pause  to  analyse  poor 
Louisa's  feelings,  nor  to  tell  how  they  varied  at 
every  step  which  that  pretty  little  foot  set  upon 
the  stairs.  In  spite  of  all  good  Dr.  Western'^ 
exhortations — in  spite  of  all  her  own  excellent 
resolutions — Fancy,  that  incorrigible  jade,  had 
been  playing  all  manner  of  unpleasant  tricks 
with  her  poor  heart,  till  she  had  set  it  fluttering 
like  a  new-caught  bird ;  and  the  tormentor  went 
on  till  at  the  drawing-room  door  I«ouisa  had 
nearly  dropped  fainting  on  the  carpet.  By  «l 
strong  effort  of  the  mind,  hovieiH^T  ^^-e^  t«iv\fvH«^. 
to  regain  some  coinmaMoi^i^Tw\i^^^^^\|K^-- 
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log  the  door,  went  in.  There  sat  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton at  a  table  quietly  writing  a  note,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  compjeie  composure  possible— 
viary  pretiy,  very  well  dressed,  and  very  placid  ; 
she  Was  the  complete  antithesis  lo  all  poor 
Loniaa's  feelings;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  though  our  sweet  friend  was  the  least 
splenetic  parson  in  the  world,  she  fell  almost 
provoked,  as  well  as  a  little  ashamed,  at  the 
oontrd^t  between  her  own  agitation  and  her 
Btep-mother's  profound  tranquillity. 

Intense  sellishness  is  a  very  excellent  thing 
— ^in  some  respects— for  those  who  possess  it : 
for  although  they  may  be  very  sensitive  upon 
the  one  central  spot,  yei,  at  every  other  point, 
where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  vulnerable, 
they  are  guarded  with  triple  steel.  I  wonder 
when  Lord  Bacon  wrote  his  essay  upon  the 
wiadomof  the  ancients,  he  did  not  show  that 
the  character  of  Achilles  was  a  mere  alle^Miry 
of  the  blind  Greek  to  represent  a  perfectly  self- 
ish man;  for  there  cannot  be  ibe  sli^bteht 
doobt  that  such  was  the  case.  Take  his  whole 
history  and  it  ia  evident ;  first,  he  was  dipped 
in  Styx,  that  hellish  stream  whi<:h  rendered 
biiD  invulnerable  to  all  the  stings  and  arrows 
of  the  general  enemy.  There  was  but  one 
point  in  which  he  could  be  wounded,  and  that 
was  the  lowest  point  of  his  whole  frame,  his 
right  heel.  What  could  this  mean  but  that  he 
could  not  be  reached  through  the  head  or  the 
heart!  This  gave  him  very  great  atlvantages 
over  all  his  companions,  and  he  was  able  to 
overoome,  and  even  kill,  a  great  many  much 
better  men  than  himself;  but  still  it  did  not 
■ecure  him  happiness,  nor  obtain  for  him  ulti- 
mate success.  What  a  fine  moral  to  the  alle- 
gory ! — and  at  length  a  Phrygian  boy,  in  a  night 
cap,  found  out  the  weak  point,  aad  despatched 
him  with  a  missile ! 

^^owever,  Mrs.  Charlton  was  a  perfect  Achil- 
les in  her  way  ;  she  was  quite  invulnerable  upon 
all  points  that  did  not  effect  herself;  and  al- 
though it  would  not  have  suited  her  purposes 
at  all,  at  this  time,  to  have  had  Mr.  Morton 
hilled  outright,  yet  a  little  bodily  suffering  and 
even  danger  which  might  render  him  more  in- 
teresting in  Louisa^s  eyes,  was  far  from  giving 
her  the  slightest  concern.  She  would  have 
gone  on  writing  her  note,  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  martyr,  if  Mr.  Nethersolo  had  been  actually 
trepanning  the  skull  of  her  guest  in  the  next 
room,  provided  she  had  been  quite  sure  he 
would  not  die  under  the  operation,  and.spiMl  ail 
the  schemes  she  fancied  she  had  brought  nearly 
to  perfection.  It  was  her  part,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion  to  affect  a  considerable 
degree  of  benevolent  interest  in  Mr.  Morten's 
situation  ;  and  as  s(»on  as  she  beheld  Louisa, 
with  Dr.  Western  foUowing  somewhat  more 
slowly  into  the  room,  she  laid  down  the  pen 
with  a  look  of  concern,  saying,  **  I  did  not  like 
to  shock  you,  my  love,  with  the  news;  but  our 
poor  friend,  Mr.  Morton,  has  met  with  a  sad  acci- 
dent ;  but  do  not  agitate  yourself,  rny  df  ar  child, 
he  is  doing  quite  well.  Oh  !  kind  Doctor  WcaI- 
ern,  I  am  glad  you  have  come ;  Morion  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you.  Pray  go  up  to  him — he 
is  in  his  dressing-room,  and  while  you  are  gone 
I  will  tell  .Louisa  all  about  it,  for  T  know  she 
esteems  him  as  much  as  any  of  us.'* 
Doctor  Western  thought  more  than  he  chose 


to  say;  but  following  Mrs.  ChaHton's  sugges> 
tion,  he  went  up  to  his  young  friend  ;  while  the 
worthy  mistress  of  the  house  proceeded  to  re- 
late to  her  step-daughter  all  the  particulars  of 
her  lover  having  been  supported  back  to  the 
house  hy  a  man  named  Williams,  wounded  and 
bleeding;  dwelling  with  somewhat  cruel  mi- 
nuteness upon  details  which  she  could  not  but 
feel  would  inHiut  bitter  anguish  upon  her  audU 
tor. 

Hearing  voices  speaking  within.  Dr.  Western 
knocked  at  the  dressing-room  door  before  he 
entered,  and  on  going  in  found  Morton  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  Mr. 
Netherside,  the  surgeon,  beside  him.  The 
young  gentleman's  face  was  pale  and  his  bead 
had  a  bandage  round  it,  but  he  received  the 
worthy  clergyman  with  a  smile,  saying,  **  Hard 
blows  seem  somewhat  rife  in  your  noighbor- 
Iio'kI,  my  dear  doctor,  but  this  will  prove  of  na 
consequence,  I  am  sure,  and  1  hope  that  Miss 
Cliarllon  has  not  been  alarmed." 

'•  A  good  deal."  replied  Dr.  Western,  wha 
thought  fit  to  speak  guardedly  in  the.  presence 
of  the  surgeon,  although  he  was  very  sure  that 
Mr.  Nethersole,  in  common  with  the  whole  vil- 
age  of  Mailing  on.  had  already  arranged  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Morton  and  Louisa.  "  I  dare  say, 
however,"  he  continued,  "  that  the  report  of  our 
g(M>d  friend  here  will  remove  her  apprehensioor 
if  he  can,  as  I  trust,  conscientiously  tell  her 
there  is  no  danger." 

•*  I  see  none,"  replied  Mr.  Nethersold,  rising 
at  the  doctor's  hint,  and  moving  towards  the 
d«N)r,  "and  I  trust  in  Mr.  Morton  to  find  a  more 
tractable  patient  than  Mr.  Latimer  has  provt^d." 
"Slay  a  moment,  Mr.  Nethersole," said  Mor- 
ton, **  I  think  th^t  your  knowledge  of  the  (H>un- 
try,  and  of  what  is  taking  place  amongst  the 
people  round,  may  give  Dr.  Western  and  my- 
self some  insight  into  the  matter  which  took 
me  up  to  the  common  where  I  received  this 
blow." 

"  I  cannot  have  you  enter  into  any  business 
to-night,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Nethersole,  struggling- 
between  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity  and  a 
sense  of  professional  duty.  **  Perhaps  Dr. 
Western  can  exnlain  the  affair  to  me,  and  I 
dare  suy  you  will  be  able  to  express  it  fully  to- 
morrow." 

Morton  whispereO  a  few  words  to  Dr.  West- 
ern, who  exclaimed,  *•  Yes,  yes,  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  more  than  any  one.  So  he  was  outi 
Then  it  is  clearly  as  we  thought,"  and  turning 
to  the  surgeon,  he  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  regard  to  poor  Lucy  Edmonds, 
and  inquired  whether  anything  had  come  lo  his 
knowledge  which  might  direct  them  in  their 
search  for  her.  So  well,  however,  had  Williams 
laid  his  plans,  that  even  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Neth- 
ersole, which  were  habitually  regaled  by  all  the 
gossip  of  the  place,  not  a  hint  had  arrived  which 
could  give  ihem  any  insight  into  the  events  of 
that  night;  but,  relying  upon  all  the  various 
petty  sources  of  information  which  were  at  his 
command,  the  worthy  surgeon  promised  boldly 
to  bring  them  tidings  of  the  whole  affair  by  the 
next  morning;  adding  at  the  same  time,  thai  if 
he  received  any  intelligence  previously,  which 
might  serve  as  a  clue  lo  the  place  where  Lucy 
had  been  taken,  be  would  immediately  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  constable.    He  then  added  a 
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-warniiig  that  quiet  and  forbearance  from  all  ex- 
citing subjects  of  conversation  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  Mr.  Morton,  and  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  to  make  his  report  to  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  Loaisa. 

The  conTersation  between  Morton  and  Dr. 
"Western,  after  the  surgeon  had  lefl  them,  took 
a  sort  of  zig-zag  course  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal CTents  of  the  night,  sometimes  turning  to 
MaJlingtun  Park,  sometimes  resting  upon  Mal- 
liogton  common.  Into  the  assault  which  had 
been  committed  upon  the  person  of  his  young 
friend  Dr.  Western  inquired  as  a  magistrate, 
hinting  plainly  that  he  strongly  suspected  that 
the  act  had  been  perpetrated  by  Williams  him- 
self, who  was  notoriously  a  bad  character,  and 
vrho  had  by  no  means  cleared  himself  to  the 
doctor's,  full  satisfaction  from  the  charge  uf 
having  knocked  down  and  plundered  worthy 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Morton,  however,  rejected  th^  idea  at  once, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  no,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  For  several  minutes  I  re- 
xoained  quite  stunned  and  senseless;  and 
when  I  recovered  my  recollection,  I  found 
this  very  man  bathing  my  head  with  water, 
which  he  had  brought  up  in  his  leather  hat.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  found  me  there  as  he  was 
walking  home,  and  had  seen  a  man  go  away 
from  the  spot  as  he  came  up.  Now,  I  saw  the 
man,  too,  who  did  it — at  least  I  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  fact — and  he  was  much  taller  than 
this  Williams,  though  not  so  stout  and  broadly 
built." 

Dr.  Western  shook  his  head,  still  unconvin- 
ced, and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  all  the  particu- 
lars, asking,  amongst  other  questions,  whether 
in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Gibbs  the  act  of 
violence  had  been  accompanied  by  robbery. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  repUed  Morton  ;  *'  but  I 
leally  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
vKhat  with  bleeding,  bandaging,  and  one  treat- 
ment or  another.  The  sum  I  had  upon  me, 
however,  was  very  small,  and,  by  looking  in  my 
poekets,  the  fact  will  soon  be  ascertained." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  to  examine  as  he  pro- 
posed, but  sat  down  again  immediately,  feeling 
himself  giddy ;  and  Dr.  Western  brougiit  him 
his  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  had  been  cast 
down  upon  a  chair.  His  watch  had  not  been 
taken,  but  his  purse  was  gone ;  and  though  he 
IMnely  laughed  at  the  trifling  loss  of  money 
that  he  bad  sustained,  yet,  when  he  came  to  put 
kii  baod  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  his  brow 
eoBtracted,  and  a  look  of  anxiety  came  into  his 
eyes.  **My  pocket-book  is  gone,"  ho  said, 
looking  at  Dr.  Western,  "and  with  it  the  papers 
I  look,  thinking  they  might  be  necessary  in  the 
inquiry  we  were  making  this  evening." 

"That  is  unfortunate,  indeed!"  exclaimed 
the  clergyman,  *'  but  they  were  copies,  were 
they  noli" 

**  (n  some  cases  the  originals,"  replied  Mor- 
ton. "  They  must  be  recovered  by  some  means, 
or  we  shall  have  interminable  law  suits." 

•*  They  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  one  else," 
aald  Dr.  Western ;  "  so  that,  doubtless,  if  we 
olfer  a  reward  they  will  be  restored." 

**  We  must  couple  that  offer,"  answered  Mot 
tOBt  **  with  an  engagement  to  ask  no  questi<n>3 
FBrbaps.  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  an  officer 
4owa  fjnMD  London.    They  are  as  much  accus- 


tomed to  negotiate  with  thieves  as  to  apprehend 
them." 

Knowing  the  great  importance  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  taken,  and  feeling  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  the  loss  upon  his  young  friend's 
mind,  Dr.  Western  did  his  best  to  persuade 
him  that  they  would  be  easily  regained  ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  some  degree,  and  also  laid 
out  the  plan  of  operations  to  be  pursued  for 
their  recovery,  the  worthy  clergyman  left  Mor- 
ton to  repose,  and  proceeded  to  say  a  word  or 
two  of  comfort  to  Louisa  before  he  returned  to 
the  rectory. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Theri  be  dark  and  fearful  things  in  life,  over 
which  it  is  well  to  throw  a  veil  deep  and  shad- 
owy as  themselves.  Acts  of  blood  and  vio- 
lence, indeed — the  coarser  and  more  deformed 
passions  having  little  attractive  in  their  aspect, 
and  few  links  of  association  with  the  mind  of 
man,  except  in  its  more  brutal  and  depraved 
state — seldom  lead  to  imitate,  or  induce  to  fol- 
low, any  but  those  who  are  already  plunged  too 
deep  in  crime  ever  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  abyss.  But  there  be  vices  and  acts,  to  which 
the  descent,  however  wide,  is  so  easy,  from  ^ 
passions  legitimate  (and  ennobling  even)  when 
restrained  to  proper  limits,  that  many  may  be 
tempted  to  run  down  the  declivfiy  to  gather  the 
poisonous  flowers  at  its  foot,  if  their  gaudy 
colors  be  flaunted  to  the  eye.  or  their  baleful 
odors  brought  too  near  the  sense. 

We  left  Alfred  Latimer  alone  in  the  cottage 
with  Lucy  Edmonds,  not  quite  an  hour  after 
sunset.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  and  he  took  his  way,  with 
a  hurried  and  irregular  step,  over  the  moor. 
Ho  watched  not  the  clouds  rushing  across  thl^ 
sky;  he  marked  not  the  light  of  the  declining 
moon  while  it  played  as  if  in  living  sport — over 
bush  and  tree,  and  green  grass  and  yellow  road, 
and  deep  pit  and  glistening  pool  —  with  the 
shadows  that  swept  by  ;  but  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  hand  thrust  into  his 
bosom,  on  he  went,  without  pause,  till  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  cottage  where  he  had  heen 
carried  after  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
the  chaise.  There  for  an  instant  he  stopped, 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  thouirht.  As  he 
did  so,  he  looked  towards  the  low  building  and 
saw  the  door  partly  opened,  so  that  the  light 
streamed  out  for  a  moment,  and  then  closed 
again  quickly,  as  if  some  one  were  watching —  * 
perhaps  for  his  coming.  Ho  went  on  again 
quickly,  and  entered. 

There  was  hut  one  person  in  the  little  room  ; 
and  that  was  the  man  Williams,  who  was 
seated  gloomily  at  the  table,  with  a  candle  be- 
side him,  smoking  a  short  pipe. 

"  Ah  !  you've  come  back  at  last,"  he  said 
abruptly  ;  '•this  is  all  very  wrong.  Mr.  Latimer 
— 1  know  what  you  will  say ;  but  it's  all  non- 
sense. If  she's  to  slay  there  the  night  alone, 
it  is  no  matter  whether  it  be  an  hour  or  two 
longer  or  not.  However,  here  are  other  things 
to  think  of  The  matter's  blown  all  over  the 
plaee ;  and  there  have  been  people  up  here 
seeking  you,  so  it's  fixed  u^^w  "^v\>\.  'W^r,^ \!ksc^^ 
been  up  at  my  Vkouse,  v^^t  ^^^v  V  ^^a  ^^aV^^ 
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enoagh  to  be  oat  of  the  way ;  an4  Soames,  the 
(instable,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  have  t>een 
beating  about  for  you  as  if  you  were  a  cock 
pheasant  under  a  holly  bush." 

«*Who  came  up  here!"  demanded  Alfred 
Latimer,  not  a  little  alarmed  and  annoyed  at 
what  he  heard.  "What  the  devil  has  the 
ooDStablc  to  do  with  it  1  Who  can  stop  me 
from  taking  the  girl  if  she  is  willing  to  go  with 
mel" 

*•  The  magistrates  say  Ihey  can,"  answered 
Williams,  *'and  they  have  issued  a  warrant 
against  you,  but  Soames  is  in  no  great  hurry  in 
executing  it ;  for  he  is  not  particularly  fond  of 
Master  Edmonds,  and  chuckled  over  his  daugh- 
ter having  gone  off,  as  if  it  were  fine  fun.  So 
you've  got  till  to-morrow  morning  to  get  poor 
Lucy  away  into  another  county  till  you  can  be 
married,  and  that  matter  set  ull  right." 
'  Alfred  Latimer  made  no  reply,  but  looked 
down  upon  the  table  and  twisted  some  white 
aahes  which  had  fallen  from  his  companion's 
pipe  into  a  heap  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

«*  As  to  who  was  seeking  you  up  here,"  con- 
tinued Williams,  aAer  a  moment's  pause,  **  it 
was  the  gentleman  who  is  staying  at  your 
mother's ;  and  that  old  idiot,  Mother  Brown, 
was  fool  enough  to  tell  him  you  were  out. 
Then  her  son,  a  greater  fool  still,  chose  to 
make  the  matter  worse  by  knocking  him  down 
on  the  common  with  a  great  stone  as  big  as 
your  head.  I  found  him  stunned  and  bleeding, 
and  took  him  home  very  queer,  so  there  will 
be  a  fine  work  about  it  you  may  be  sure,  and 
I'd  advise  you  to  get  out  of  the  county  for  a 
time  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  I  will — I  wiU,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
who  saw  all  the  difficulties  that  these  compli- 
cations were  likely  to  plunge  him  into.  *'I 
can't  go  to-night,  for  Lucy  must  have  some 
rest^rfind  I  must  get  a  chaise  or  something  to 
take  us." 

"  That  is  soon  got,"  replied  Williams,  **  but 
joa  can  stop  till  day-bseak  and  then  be  off. 
Turn  ^n  for  a  few  hours  and  take  some  sleep ; 
and  about  four  I'll  walk  over  to  Long  Sutton 
and  bring  a  chaise  for  you  while  you  go  and 
tell  poor  Lucy  Edmonds  to  get  ready." 

"  But  are  you  sure  to  wake  by  that  time  V 
asked  Alfred  Latimer.  I  know  if  my  head  is 
once  laid  down  I  shall  not  open  an  eye  fur 
many  an  hour." 

"You  have  never  been  at  sea,"  answered 
Williams ;  "  if  you  show  a  bold  heart,  and  carry 
oat  what  wc  were  talking  of,  you'll  soon  be  like 
mer  I  never  sleep  above  four  hours  at  a  time 
and  seldom  that.  I  could  not  for  my  life,  Mr. 
Latimer,  go  on  a  minute  beyond  the  hour  of  my 
watch  ;  so  do  not  be  afraid,  I'll  wake  you." 

After  a  few  words  more,  Alfred  Latimer  re- 
tired to  the  inner  chamber  and  lay  down  in  his 
clothes,  but  his  expectations  of  sleeping  soundly 
were  not  verified.  Whether  it  was  latigue,  or 
agitation,  or  the  consciousness  of  guilt  that 
kept  him  waking,  matters  little ;  but  he  tossed 
from  side  to  side  for  well  nigh  an  hour  without 
closing  an  eye,  and  during  that  time  his  thoughts 
turned  more  than  once  to  the  words  which 
Williams  had  spoken — "if  you  show  a  bold 
heart  and  carry  out  what  we  were  talking  of" 
— and  the  wild  and  dangerous  schemes  which 


themselves  to  his  iroafination  decked  oat  in  all 
the  splendid  colors  of  excitement  and  adven- 
ture. Yes,  he  thought,  he  would  carry  out 
what  had  been  proposed ;  he  would  quit  his 
native  land,  and  on  some  fair  foreign  shore 
live  a  free  and  unrestrained  life  of  pleasure 
and  of  enterprise.  Why  should  he  stay  where 
he  was  1  His  noble  race  disowned  him  for  no 
fault  of  his ;  his  mother  grudged  him  the  piti- 
ful supply  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life ; 
his  little  patrimony  was  already  deeply  dipped 
in  debt.  There  were  no  prospects,  no  hopes 
before  him — he  never  thought  of  honest  indus- 
try and  energetic  exertion — and  he  would  go 
afar,  taking  Lucy  with  him,  to  share  his  bold 
free  life.  Then  came  the  question  of,  should 
he  marry  Iierl  He  bad  not  yet  got  the  length 
of  answering  boldly.  No;  but  he  resolved  to 
think  about  it  further ;  and  that  was  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  the  scoundrel  was  in  full 
possession  of  his  h^art.  When  a  man  once 
asks  himself  if  he  shall  keep  a  promise,  he 
may  tremble  for  his  honor ;  but  if  he  takes 
time  to  consider,  he  may  write  himself  down  a 
villain  from  that  hour. 

Sleep  at  length  came,  and  when  it  did  it  was 
profound.  He  fancied  that  he  had  not  closed 
his  eyes  more  than  a  minute  when  Williams 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  to 
rise,  for  it  was  four  o'clock.  It  was  as  dark  as 
the  grave — the  moon  had  gone  down,  the  sky 
was  cloudy,  and  not  the  least  glimmering  of  dawn 
was  yet  to  be  discerned.  It  is  wonderful  how 
external  things  give  a  color  to  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Alfred  Latimer  felt  the  bold  wild 
schemes  which  he  had  been  indulging,  chilled 
and  dimmed  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  all  around 
him ;  but  after  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  Williams,  he  set  off  for  the  cottage  where 
he  had  left  Lucy,  while  his  companion  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  a  neighboring  village 
in  which  was  an  inn  that  let  post-horses. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully— if  that  can  be  called 
thought  which  was  but  a  confused  and  rambling 
concatenation  of  fancies,  memories,  and  pur- 
poses— Alfred  Latimer  walked  on  in  the  dark- 
ness, internally  cursing  his  own  folly  in  not  hav- 
ing returned  at  once  to  Mother  Brown's  cot-  • 
tagc,  as  soon  as  Lucy  had  been  carried  away» 
and  pouring  out  still  more  bitter  imprecations 
upon  the  man  Brown  for  his  attack  upon  Mor- 
ton ;  though  he  did  not  fail,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  rage  that  all  vicious  men  feel  towards 
any  one  who  endeavors  to  thwart  or  expose 
them,  to  comment  upon  what  he  termed  Mr. 
Morton's  impertinence,  in  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain where  he  had  passed  the  night.  •*  What 
business  is  it  of  hisi"  he  asked  himself,  *<a 
poor,  pitiful  devil — what  right  has  he  to  med- 
dle with  my  affairs  1  If  he  interferes  any  more, 
I  will  make  him  repent  it" 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that 
Mr.  Latimer's  indignation  at  Tom  Brown  origi- 
nated in  any  feeling  for  Morton,  or  that  he  felt 
grieved  that  a  gentleman  from  whom  he  had 
received  more  than  one  proof  of  kindness  had 
been  injured.  Not  in  the  least.  That  was 
not  a  part  of  the  youi)g  gentleman's  character; 
his  selfishness  was  notless  than  his  fair  mother's, 
though  it  assumed  a  different  form.  Morton 
might  have  had  his  brains  knocked  out,  with- 
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Altred  Latimer  than  "  Poor  devil  !*'  or  some 
thing  tantamount.  Bat  Brown's  violence  he 
saw  might  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  in- 
vestigation. His  conduct,  his  coiiipanions,  his 
schemes,  might  all  be  exposed,  and  some  of 
his  purposes  thwarted ;  and,  therefore — ^but 
from  that  cause  alone — he  would  willingly  have 
inflicted  upon  Drown  even  a  more  severe  chas- 
tisement than  his  offence  merited. 

As  he  walked  on,  the  darkness  somewhat 
diminished .-  not  that  even  the  faint  streaks  of 
coming  day  could  be  at  first  seen  in  the  cast, 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  gray  light  began  to 
steal  through  the  blackness  of  night ;  and  when 
he  reached  the  bank  which  sheltered  the  cottage, 
he  could  see  a  golden  gleam  coming  on  some  of 
the  clouds  at  the  horizon's  edge.  He  paused 
and  looked  at  it  as  it  extended,  like  the  first 
glimmering  of  heavenly  light  upon  a  long  dark- 
ened mind.  He  looked  up  at  the  cottage,  too, 
as  the  dawn  began  to  display  its  closed  shut- 
ters and  rustic  porch,  covered  with  chmbing 
plants.  It  all  looked  peaceful  and  calm.  There 
Is  DO  heart  without  some  softer  point,  where 
som^  eflTect  may  not  be  produced  fur  good ;  and 
as  he  stood  and  gazed  while  the  light  spread  rosy 
over  head,  he  thought  of  her  within,  and  her 
young  gentleness,  with  feelings  of  tenderness — 
almost  of  compassion.  Some  sensations  of 
compunction  came  over  him,  and  he  murmcred, 
"  "Well,  I  will  marry  her  as  I  promised." 

Then  he  gazed  at  the  cottage  again,  and 
paused  a  while  before  he  knocked,  saying,  "  I 
dare  say  she  is  asleep !" 

He  little  knew  Lucy  Edmonds,  to  think  that 
she  could  sleep. 

At  length  he  walked  up  to  the  porch,  and 
knocked  with  his  hand,  having  told  her  to  lock 
the  door,  when  he  left  her  the  night  before. 
But  there  was  no  answer,  and  turning  the 
handle  to  shake  it,  so  as  to  rouse  her,  he  found 
the  door  open,  and  went  in.  Lucy  .was  kneel- 
ing  beside  her  bed,  exactly  in  the  same  guise 
as  the  night  before,  with  her  head  and  arms 
resting  on  the  bed  clothes,  and  her  face  buried 
in  them.  The  heaving  of  her  frame  showed 
that  she  was  still  weeping ;  and  Alfred  Latimer 
raised  her  up  and  strove  to  comfort  her.  The 
first  words  he  spoko  were  the  best  that  he  could 
have  chosen  for  that  purpose,  though  they  were 
•imply  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  "  Come,  Lucy,  come  !"  be  said,  "  do 
not  go  on  crying ;  but  prepare  to  come  away 
'w'ah  me  immediately,  for  the  people  have  found 
out  all,  and  we  must  be  off  into  another  county 
directly,  or  they  will  take  you  away,  and  stop 
our  marriage.  Once  we  are  married,  you  know, 
they  have  no  power  over  you." 

"  Oh  that  we  were !"  cried  Lucy  Edmonds, 
drying  her  tears ;  "  but  how  can  we  go  t" 

"  I  have  sent  for  a  chaise,  dear  girl,"  replied 
her  lover.  "  Hark  !  I  think  I  hear  it  coming. 
Get  ready — there's  a  love." 

*'  I  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,"  answered 
Lucfy ;  *•  I  will  but  wash  my  eyes."  • 

**  I  will  go  out,  and  see  if  that  be  it,"  said 
Alfred  Latimer ;  and  walking  into  the  road  he 
took  a  step  or  two  up  the  little  declivity,  where, 
as  soon  as  bis  head  was  above  the  slope,  he 
saw  the  chaise  coming  down  at  great  speed,  with 
•ome  one  inside. 

<*  Williams  has  come  with  it,"  said  the  young 


gentleman.  *<  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  must  tell 
him  to  look  out,  and  let  me  know  what  is  going 
on ;"  and  thus  thinking,  he  turned  back,  and 
entered  the  little  passage  of  the  house. 

The  chaise  drove  up  at  the  same  time,  bat 
the  voice  of  Williams  saying  to  some  one, 
"  Well,  sir,  we  don't  go  any  farther.  Now, 
you  must  walk  straight  on ;  and  then,  the  first 
turning  on  the  left  brings  you  to  Mallington," 
caused  Alfred  Latimer  to  look  round,  when  to 
his  surprise  he  beheld  the  face  of  Captain  Tank- 
erville. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

The  sight  of  Captain^ankcrville;s  face  was, 
at  that  particular  moment  and  place,  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  Alfred  Latimer.  He  re- 
membered instantaneously  a  promise  which  he 
had  made  and  not  fulfilled,  regarding  a  certain 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  which  it  was  not  very  pleas- 
ant for  him  to  part  with  ;  and  he  would  willing- 
ly have  retreated  into  the  bouse,  but  he  was  not 
quicl^enough  to  escape  the  shrewd  eyes  of  his 
former  fellow  prisoner,  who  at  once  replied  to 
the  directions  given  to  him  by  Jack  Williams, 
saying  "  I  have  no  need  to  go  to  Mallington,  for 
the  person  I  came  to  seek  I  see  is  here." 

There  was  a  sort  of  sneering  bitterness  in 
his  tone  which  irritated  the  already  excited 
feelings  of  Alfred  Latimer ;  and,  giving  up  the 
plan  which  the  first  impulse  led  him  to  pursue, 
he  advanced  at  once,  saying,  in  a  cold  tone,  *'  I 
presume  you  mean  me,  Captain  TaokerviUe ; 
but  I  am  too  busy  at  present  to  hold  much  con- 
versation with  you." 

"  Our  conversation  need  be  very  short,  Mr. 
Latimer,"  replied  Tankerviile,  walking  up  to 
him  ;  •*  I  come  to  ask  if  you  remember  having 
promised  me  a  loan  of  fifty  pounds,  which  yoa 
went  away  without  having  performed  ;  and  if 
you  are  ready  and  willing  to  perform  it  now  1" 

"  And  what  if  I  say  no?'  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, put  upon  his  mettle  by  the  presence  of 
Williams,  as  weU  as  by  the  tone  which  the 
other  assumed.  «<  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  bullied. 
Captain  Tankerviile  ;  so  I  again  ask,  what  if  I 
say  nol"   t 

"  Why,  then  all  I  can  say  for  you  is  that  you 
are  a  pitiful  scoundrel,  and  that  you  are  scarcely 
worth  the  horsewhipping  which  I  shall  give 
you." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  cried  Williams ;  <*  if  the  mat- 
ter's to  take  such  a  course  as  that,  we  had  bfftter 
move  further  ofiTupon  the  common.  It  doesn't 
do  to  talk  of  such  things  with  a  lady  near." 

Alfred  Latimer  nodded  his  head,  and  pointed 
to  Tankerviile  to  go  on  up  the  path,  which  alter 
a  moment's  consideration  he  did.  The  young 
gentleman  followed,  with  a  look  towards  (he 
house,  and  Jack  Williams  strod&on  by  his  side, 
saying,  in  a  whisper,  '*  You  should  keep  your 
promise,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Latimer." 

*'  I  would  if  ho  had  spoken  civilly,"  replied 
the  other,  "  but  I  won't  be  bulhed  by  him  or  any 
man." 

"That's  all  right,  that's  all  right,"  replied 
Williams,  "  but  yet  you  should  find  some  way 
of  keeping  your  promise,  too." 

Alfred  Latimer  did  not  answer  for  8i\Sk!^\fiK«X 
or  two  •,  b\xv  lYieuYi^  v^X\5^a\\'wA.VoL>aA  v^^Swx 
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mnd  drew  out  his  pocketbook,  saying  *'  Til  Ull 
you  what  I'll  do,  Williams;  IMI  give  you  the 
fidy  pounds,  and  then  you  can  let  him  have  it, 
whatever  cones  of  it,  for  hang  me,  if  he  talks 
in  this  way,  if  I  don't  have  a  shot  at  him." 

"  Thai's  the  way  you  gentlemen  settle  these 
things,*'  replied  Williams,  with  a  grim  smile, 
«•  and  perhaps  it's  as  good  a  way  as  any  other. 
But  here  wo  are  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage,  and 
BO  you  can  have  it  out  with  him  ;  I'll  see  to 
this,"  he  continued,  taking  three  notes,  which 
the  young  gentleman  handed  to  him,  **  and  now 
JDU  can  talk  to  him  with  a  cool  face." 

By  this  time  Captain  Tankerville  had  halted 
at  about  fifty  paces  before  ihcm,  and  the  other 
two  joined  him  without  delay,  Alfred  Latimer 
walkmg  up  to  him  with  that  firm  and  decided 
sort  of  air  which  i^  not  without  its  effect  upon 
bullies  of  all  kinds. 

"  Vou  talked  of  horsewhipping  me,  Captain 
Tankerville,"  he  said ;  ♦*  that  is  all  nonsense, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  not  got  a  horse- 
whip with  you  ;  and  m  the  next,  that  is  a  game 
that  two  can  play  at ;  but  if  you  think  I  have 
done  you  any  wrong,  I  am  quite  ready  to  settle 
the  affair  with  you,  as  gentlemen  usually  do." 

**  When  and  where  ?"  asked  the  captain,  with 
a  sneer  upon  his  lip.  "  You  are  what  our  good 
1>ailifrs  used  to  call  a  slippery  customer." 

*•  Here,  this  minute,"  replied  Latimer,  stung 
to  the  quick ;  **  here,  I  say." 

"  Ah  !  that's  only  because  you  think  I  have 
not  the  means  of  taking  you  at  your  word  ;  but 
I'll  show  you  that  you  are  mistaken,"  was 
Tankerville's  reply ;  and,  putting  his  hands 
into  bis  pockets,  he  drew  forth  his  duelling  pis- 
tols, and  laid  them  down  upon  the  turf,  togeth- 
er with  a  powder  flask  and  some  balls.  *'  You 
thought  to  get  rid  of  me  in  that  way,  did  you  ? 
You  know  well  enough  I  never  miss  my 
mark." 

"  I've  heard  you  say  so,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman,  glaring  upon  him  with  eyes  in  which 
there  was  much  anger  indeed,  but  no  terror, 
for  be  was  now  roused  to  a  pitch  of  daring 
which  even  the  thought  of  death  could  not  cool ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  forth  bis  pocket-iiand- 
kerchief,  and  twisted  it  round  like  a  rope. 
"  There's  one  way,  Captain  Tankerville,"  he 
continued,  **  of  making  all  shots  equal,  and  en- 
mring  fair  play.  So,  you  load  one  of  the  pis- 
tols and  I  will  load  the  other ;  after  which  you 
shall  take  one  end  of  this  handkerchief  and  I 
the  other ;  for  if  you  kill  me.  Til  be  hanged  if 
joa  shall  kill  any  one  else.  Jack  Williams  here 
ahall  give  the  word ;  and  if  either  of  us  fires 
before  tl^e  time,  he  will  both  bear  witness  and 
■ecure  hiro." 

••  That's  the  right  sort,  sir,"  cried  Williams 
with  a  laugh.  But  Captain  Tankerville  did  nut 
seem  to  relish  the  proposal ;  and  crossing  his 
arms  upon  his  breast,  without  any  motion  to 
take  up  either  of  the  pistols  he  had  laid  down, 
he  stood  gazing,  with  a  frowning  brow,  at  his 
opponent,  as  if  considering  what  he  should  re- 
ply. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  commit  murder,"  he 
said  at  length,  "or  to  be  murdered." 

"  What !"  cried  Williams,  ••  a  man  who  never 
misses  his  mark  does  not  come  down  to  com- 
mit murder.  Pooh,  nonsense.  Will  you  fight 
him  over  the  handkerchief  or  not  V* 


*<  What's  that  to  yoti?"  exclaimed  Taakac- 
rille.  No,  I  will  not ;  but  still  I  say  he*a  played 
me  a  very  shabby  trick." 

"You  shan't  say  that  any  longer,"  replied 
Williams,  doubling  up  tho  notes  and  holding 
them  out  towards  him.  *'  There's  the  money, 
it  is  not  for  that  he  stands,  but  of  courso  he 
would  not  be  browbeat  by  a  bully,  and  you  are 
no  better,  and  mayhap  a  bit  of  a  coward  too. 
There,  there's  no  use  of  saying  any  more.  Wo 
have  had  your  answer,  and  can't  wail  palaver- 
ing ;  but  remember,  if  you  don't  pay  him  within 
two  months  I'll  find  you  out  and  break  every 
bone  in  your  skin,  if  he  doesn't."^ 

There  is  a  great  difference,  especially  with  a 
good  marksman  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  tak- 
ing little  advantages,  between  a  long  shot  at 
from  eight  to  twelve  pace*,  with  an  inexperi- 
enced opponent,  and  the  very  unpleasant  alter- 
native of  the  two  ends  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Captain  Tankerville  felt  it  fully,  and  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  the  latter.  Now,  he  was  not  by  any 
means,  as  Jack  Williams  suspected,  a  coward ; 
but  there  are  few  men  who  would  not  a  great 
deal  rather  avoid  certain  death,  even  with  the 
consolation  of  taking  an  enemy  out  of  the  world 
along  with  them.  Captain  Tankerville*,  how- 
ever, did  not  in  any  degree  look  upon  Alfred 
Latimer  as  an  enemy  ;  nor  did  he  at  all  want 
his  life :  he  only  wanted  his  money ;  and  when 
that  was  offered  him,  although  he  did  not  at 
all  like  the  tone  which  Latimer  himself  used, 
nor  that  which  Williams  thought  fit  to  employ, 
yet  ho  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  lose 
a  certain  number  of  years,  which  he  calculated 
upon  passing  pleasantly,  in  order  to  do  away 
the  disagreeable  impression  their  scorn  produ- 
ced. He  was  a  man  of  very  nice  calculations, 
and  having  summed  up  all  the  pros  and  cons 
in  his  head,  he  took  the  money  proffered ;  but  in 
order  to  get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  the  appear- 
ance of  sneaking,  as  schoolboys  would  call  it,  he 
exclaimed  "  Why  the  devil,  I^^timer,  did  you 
not  let  me  have  the  money  at  first  1  I  am  sure 
I  always  wished  to  behave  very  friendly  to- 
wards you  ;  and  if  you  had  but  said  a  civil  word 
we  should  have  had  no  quarrel  at  all." 

Alfred  Latimer  turned  upon  his  heel,  saying, 
with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  look,  "You 
came  down  here  to  bully,  but  you  mistook  your 
man ;  and  you  will  now  recollect  that  what  I 
will  do  because  I  have  promised  it,  or  when  I 
am  asked  civilly,  I  won't  do  for  big  words  or 
angry  looks;"  and  without  waiting  for  any 
farther  reply,  he  walked  away  with  Jack  Wil- 
liams, leaving  Tankerville  to  pick  up  the  pistols 
and  powder-flask,  and  stomach  the  disagree- 
able points  of  his  situation  as  best  he  might. 

He  remained  gazing  after  them  for  a  minute 
or  two  with  an  angry  face ;  and  then  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  placed  the  implements  of 
destruction  in  his  pocket,  muttering  **  Well, 
perhaps  I  may  pay  you  all  I  owe  you  some  of 
these  days." 

With  this  satisfactory  anticipation,  which 
givfes  comfort  to  many  a  disappomted  black- 
guard in  this  world.  Captain  Tankerville  walked 
slowly  over  the  moor,  but  he  had  also  a  still 
more  substantial  source  of  consolation  for  any 
mortification  he  might  have  suffered  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  which  his  pocket  contained, 
and  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  obtain  some 
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thirty  or  forty  pleasant  days ;  for  it  neyer  in  the 
lightest  degree  entered  into  his  mind  to  apply 
•even  a  part  of  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
creditors  with  whom  he  had  just  been  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement,  as  it  is  termed, 
by  their  discovering  somewhat  too  late,  in- 
deed— that,  iliough  they  might  keep  him  in 
prison  to  all  eternity,  they  would  never  be  a 
bit  nearer  the  receipt  of  tlieir  money.  He  had 
promised  them  very  magnificently,  that  if  ihey 
■withdrew  the  detainers  against  him,  and  he 
could  got  a  ship,  he  would  make  over  to  them 
two-thirds  of  his  pay  ;  and  they  bad  swallowed, 
or  seemed  to  swallow,  the  bait,  and,  rather 
than  plunge  into  any  further  law  expenses 
against  him,  had  agreed  to  his  proposal.  • 

While  this  scoundrel,  one  of  the  many  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  into  this 
work — and  we  beg  the  reader  to  remark  that 
they  were  all  very  different  scoundrels  one 
from  the  other:  Alfred  Latimer,  Jack  Williams, 
Bill  Maltby,  and  the  others,  all  being  distinct 
varieties  of  that  wide-extended  genus— was 
thus  pondering  and  walking  on,  his  two  late 
companions  proceeded  towards  the  cottage, 
Alfred  Latimer  having  risen  immensely  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Williams  by  the  events 
which  had  just  taken  place.  Williams,  indeed, 
said  to  himself,  **  I  thought  he  would  come  out 
so  if  he  bad  a  chance  ;"  but  Alfred  Latimer  had 
risen  in  his  own  estimation,  too,  though  not  in 
the  best  possible  way.  He  had  neither  thought 
nor  known  that  his  resolution  and  vigor  would 
go  so  far.  He  had  dreamt  wild  dreams,  indeed, 
of  bold  and  daring  actions ;  but  they  had  all 
wanted  confirmation,  and  now  they  had  it.  He 
had  been  tried  ;  his  courage  had  been  found 
equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and  he  bad  taken  his 
place  as  one  who  would  shrink  from  nothing 
that  passion  or  necessity  required.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  firmness  in  right  and  virtue 
which  such  a  consciousness  might  have  be- 
stowed, it  gave  him  nothing  but  an  impetus  in 
the  course  of  evil  which  he  was  already  follow- 
ing. There  are  two  paths  before  every  man, 
the  right  and  the  wrong  one ;  and  every  fresh 
power  of  reind  or  body  that  he  acquires  or  dis- 
covers but  hurries  him  on,  at  eveiy  step  farth- 
er and  farther  from  the  one  he  has  not  chosen. 
Well  for  those  who  make  their  first  choice 
wisely. 

While,  with  a  firm  and  confident  step,  how- 
ever, he  was  walking  on  towards  the  cotCage, 
with  some  portion  of  the  excitement  under 
which  he  had  lately  acted  still  coloring  his 
cheek  and  flasKing  in  his  eye,  Jack  Williams. 
fif  all  men  in  the  world,  thought  fit  to  read  him 
a  lesson  in  his  own  peculiar  code  of  morality. 
"  That  was  excellently  done,  Mr.  Latimer,"  he 
said  ;  **  no  one  could  have  done  it  better;  but  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  it  half  as  well, 
unless  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  keep  your 
promise  to  the  vagabond.  With  that  off  your 
mind,  you  ran  alongside  of  him  like  a  schooner 
wiih  the  black  jack  flying,  and  he  was  glad 
enough  to  sheer  off;  but  if  you  had  known  that 
you  intended  to  break  your  word,  y<iu  would 
have  crept  up  like  a  dirty  lugger  that  lakes  half 
tn  hour  to  reef  her  sails.  Always  keep  a  prom- 
ise, fora  man  can  stand  anything  with  his  heart 
•ftee." 

^  Ajf  I  always  intended  to  keep  it,"  answered 


Alfred  Latimer;  "but  it  had  slipped  my  i 
ory." 

"  Never  let  that  slip,"  replied  Jack  Willianna ; 
"always  look  sharp  after  word  given.  The 
devil  might  have  l>een  a  sailor  if  he  had  but 
looked  alolt — but  it  was  all  very  well  done  to- 
gether; first,  you  kept  your  word— which  is 
Ti<;ht  to  man  or  woman — and  that  without  being 
bullied  into  it,  and  then  you  showed  the  buUj 
in  his  true  colors." 

I3y  ilii?  time  they  were  at  the  door  of  the 
colinge,  and  there  Alfred  Latimer  paused  for 
an  instant  in  thought,  which  did  not  seem  Cbe 
most  plcasnni,  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
iiicn<lations  he  had  received ;  but  there  waa 
one  pan  of  those  very  commendations  not  the  4 
most  .^grorablo  to  him ;  for  when  he  had  said 
that  he  always  intended  to  keep  his  promise  to 
Captain  Tankorville  he  had  spoken  an  untruth. 
The  FJ'ty  pounds  was  too  great  a  diminution  of 
his  small  store  to  be  parted  with  wiUingly; 
and  he  did  not  feel  at  all  obliged  to  his  com- 
panion for  having  handed  over  his  money  to 
his  adversary  so  readily.  Men,  however,  are 
in  general — I  might,  indeed,  say  always — will- 
ing to  assume  the  qualities  imputed  to  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  minor  forms  of  that  want  of 
mental  courage  by  which  we  are  continualh" 
led  to  actions  that  we  never  contemplated ;  ana, 
unwilling  to  show  Williams  that  he  waa  at 
heart  different  from  that  which  the  other  thought 
fit  to  suppose  him,  Alfred  Latimer  mused  over 
what  was  to  be  done  to  supply  the  deficiency  ia 
his  purse,  but  made  no  comment  aloud. 

When  he  entered  the  little  parlor  he  found 
Lucy  seated  at  the  table  ready  to  set  out,  but 
with  her  eyes  full  of  apprehension,  for  she 
had  heard  angry  words  without.  She  asked 
some  questions  of  her  lover  in  a  low  tone,  to 
which  he  answered  briefly,  almost  sharply,  that 
he  would  tell  her  as  they  went,  for  they  bad 
no  time  to  stay ;  and  taking  her  by  the  hand 
he  led  her  to  the  chaise,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Williams  in  regard  to  their  future  proceedings, 
and  then  directed  the  postboy  where  to  drive. 


CHAPTER  XXX  Vm. 

A  wBEK  passed  over  at  Mallington  in  events 
which  may  require  some  mention,  but  no  very 
long  detail.  Gossip  and  scandal,  tittle-tattle 
and  surmise,  had  ample  room  to  disport  them- 
selves in  the  affair  of  Lucy  Edmonds  and  Al- 
fred Latimer;  nor  were  the  marvel-mongers 
less  satisfied  with  the  pleasant  little  occurrences 
of  Mr.  Morton  having  been  knocked  down  s^ 
shortly  after  the  knocking  down  of  Mr.  Gibbe. 
It  was  all  very  delightful,  in  fact ;  and  if  one 
could  have  looked  into  the  hearts  of  half  the 
people  in  half  the  houses  in  Mallington,  it  woakl 
have  been  found  that  as  much  comfort  and 
amusement  was  derived  from  these  two  disas* 
ters  as  from  a  grand  festival  or  a  race  ball.  It  * 
might,  perhaps,  have  enhanced  the  delight  of 
many  persons  in  the  place  if  Mr.  Morton  bad 
condescended  to  be  dangcrous'ly  ill  for  a  month 
afterwards,  or  to  die  of  a  brain  fever,  brought 
on  by  the  blt)W  he  had  received  ;  but  he  was  ob- 
stinate, and  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  though  Mr.  Nethersule  insisted 
upon  his  remaining  in  the  ho^jk^^  V»t  >^\ka^v^^  ^ 
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yet  Morton,  who  felt  himself  quite  well,  sub- 
ihitted  with  reluctance  ;  oo  the  fourth  day  went 
out  with  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Louisa  in  the  car- 
riage; and  on  the  fifth  was  walking  about  as  usuaL 
Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  during  the  whole  period  of  his  convales- 
cence ;  nothing  could  be  more  tender  or  consider- 
ate for  all  his  leelings.  The  house  was  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible ;  no  parties  took  place ;  she 
assigned  him  as  his  own  particular  abode  the 
8ma!^  back-drawingroom,  which  looked  down  the 
hill ;  she  was  with  him  for  several  hours  every 
day ;  and,  when  she  was  not,  she  in  variably 
sent  Louisa  to  amuse  him  and  keep  him  from 
being  dull.  She  was,  in  fact,  wonderfully  con- 
siderate, both  as  a  step-motlier  and  as  a  friend. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Morton  and  Louisa 
availed  themselves  of  her  kindness  to  the  ut- 
most, and  that  they  were  very,  very  happy  to- 
gether, though  Mrs.  Charlton's  conduct  some- 
what puzzled  them  both.  However,  they  did 
not  give  themselves  much  concern  about  it ; 
but,  remembering  the  old  adage  of  carpe  dienij 
they  made  the  most  of  the  present  moment ; 
and  every  hour  saw  their  love  increasing  and 
their  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  their  fu- 
tore  happiness  augmenting. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  to  the  mind  to 
quit  the  society  of  scamps,  swindlers,  and 
blackguards,  and  to  come  back  to  the  amiable 
and  the  good  ;  nor  are  we  slightly  tempted  to 
remain  with  Louisa  and  her  lover,  to  dwell  upon 
their  conversations,  to  relate  their  words  and 
thoughts,  and  to  speak  of  all  that  passed  between 
them,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
insipidity,  but  that  other  events  greatly  affecting 
them  in  the  end,  call  for  notice  at  our  hands. 
Before  pmceeding  to  touch  upon  those  events, 
liowever,  it  may  be  needful  to  tell  how  Mrs. 
Charlton  bore  the  absence  of  her  respectable 
son ;  and  the  strong  suspicions  which  she,  as 
well  as  everybody  else,  was  forced  to  entertain 
regarding  his  abduction  of  Lucy  Kdmonds.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  fortitude,  and  on  no 

'  occasion  o(  her  life  did  she  display  that  virtue 
more  conspicuously  than  at  present.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  her  that  Alfred  had 
left  the  cottage,  and  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  had  taken  Lucy  Edmonds  with 
him,  her  cheek  did  flush  a  little,  her  eye  did 

•  Hash  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  her  son 
had  been  at  hand  she  would  have  given  him  a 
box  on  the  ear ;  but  she  very  soon  recovered 
ber  serenity,  and  took  rather  a  dolorous  and 
lamentable  tone  with  good  Dr.  Western  (who 
broke  the  intelligence  to  her  as  tenderly  as  pos- 

.  aiWe),  grieved  over  the  depravity  of  the  world, 
lllbrsUised  upon  the  sorrows  which  children 
bring  upon  parents,  and  shed  a  tear  or  two 
orer  the  incorrigible  vice  of  her  own  offspring. 
NeTertbeless,  with  the  truest  philosophy,  she 
soon  became  reconciled  to  that  which  she 
could  not  change,  said  a  few  discouraging 
words  in  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  her  fugitive  son 
and  heir,  and  before  night,  seemed  to  havt  for- 
gotten the  burden  of  her  sorrows,  so  cheerfully 
did  she  bear  them. 

To  Morton,  indeed,  she  spoke  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  Latimer's  conduct,  expressing  great 
regret  that  he  behaved  so  unworthily  ;  but  de- 
clared that  she  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to 
seek  for  him,  and  force  Lucy  away,  as  it  was 


▼ery  evident  from  what  Dr.  Western  said  that 
Edmonds  would  never  receive  his  daughter 
again,  and,  her  character  of  course  being  ruined, 
she  would  have  no  resource  but  a  course  even 
more  vicious  than  that  which  she  was  already 
pursuing. 

.  In  this  very  philosophical  view  of  the  question 
Morton  did  not  altogether  agree;  but  he  re- 
served what  he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject  for 
worthy  Dr.  Western,  whose  ppinions  he  knew 
were  likely  to  agree  more  with  his  own.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  two  events  occurred 
aflecting  himself  which  must  be  noticed,  as 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  altogether 
without  their  efifect,  insignificant  as  one  of  them 
might  seem. 

A  large  packet  arrived  at  the  inn  from  Lon- 
don bearing  his  address  ;  and  being  sent  to  the 
house  it  remained  for  some  time  upon  the 
drawing-room  table,  under  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Charllon.  She  gazed  at  it  with  much  curi- 
osity ;  she  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
have  seen  the  contends.  Who  knows  how  far 
the  irritating  passion  would  have  carried  her, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  all  the  obstacles  that  lay 
in  the  way.  But  the  packet  was  guarded  with 
double  and  triple  folds  of  thick  brown  pa^r, 
equal  in  the  eye  of  law  and  decency  to  triple 
gates  of  steel.  There  was,  moreover,  the 
strong  string  which  boys  call  lay  cord,  and 
every  knot  was  sealed.  Brown  paper,  string, 
and  seals  are  dangerous  things  to  meddle  with. . 
Unlike  the  worthy  independent  electors  of 
towns  and  boroughs  in  our  purest  of  all  pure 
representative  systems,  they  almost  uniformly 
bear  witness  of  the  fkct  whenever  they  are 
tampered  with ;  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  knowing 
the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding,  judiciously  re- 
frained. 

Virtue  had  its  re\Yard,  for  no  sooner  did  Mr. 
Morton  enter  the  room  than,  as  if  he  could 
divine  what  had  been  passing  in  her  mind  and 
wished  to  gratify  laudable  curiosity,  be  took 
out  a  penknife,  begged  Mrs.  Charlton's  pardon 
for  investigating  the  contents  of  the  packet, 
and  cut  the  string  in  a  most  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant manner,  displaying  to  her  eyes  as  he 
unfolded  the  covers  what  seemed  nearly  a  ream  ' 
of  large-sized  drawing- paper,  a  vast  number  of 
Brookman  and  Langdon's  black  lead  pencils, 
and  sundry  small  cakes  of  water  colors.  It 
seemed,  in  short,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  teach  all  Mallington  to  draw ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  Mrs.  Charlton  than  the  sight — not  that 
she  had  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  lessons 
herself,  but  simply  because  it  confirmed  her 
belief  that  Mr.  Morton  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
gentleman  she  wanted. 

The  other  incident  to  which  we  have  alluded 
was  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  to  Mr.  Morton  from 
the  great  city  of  London.  Exactly  two  days 
after  his  misadventure  on  the  common,  and 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  coach 
at  Mallington,  some  one  rang  at  the  bell  of 
Mallington  House.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
at  this  time  Morton  had  not  yet  been  out  since 
the  accident,  and  he  was  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  we  have  mentioned,  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  Louisa,  when  one  of  the  servants 
announced  that  somebody  wanted  to  see  him.  • 

Morton  naturally  inquired  what  sort  of  a  per- 
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9011  it  WIS,  and  4ie  man  raplied,  "  A  queer- 
logkiog  sort  of  gentleman,  sir,  with  knee 
breeches  and  white  stockings." 

"  Pray,  let  him  come  up,*'  said  Morton ;  "  or, 
perhaps,  not  to  disturb  you,  Mrs.  Charlton,  it 
will  be  better  to  send  him  to  my  dressing- 
•  room." 

But  the  lady  would  not  hear  of  such  a  tbing, 
saying  that  she  and  Louisa  would  go  into  the 
other  drawing-room,  that  Mr.  Morton  might 
speak  with  the  visitor. 

That  visitor,  however,  had  to  pass  through  the 
chamber  to  which  she  betook  herself  before  he 
reached  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Morton  remained, 
a^  consequently  the  lady  of  the  mansion  had 
a  full  opportunity  of  seeing  his  somewhat  re- 
markable person.  He  was  a  man  of  five  feet 
ten  or  eleven  in  height,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
lie  looked  short,  for  his  breadth  was  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  length.  What  was  the  girth  of  his 
shoulders  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say,  and  his  chest  seemed  to  have  been  mo- 
deled by  nature  from  the  form  of  a  bull.  His 
thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  all  strong  and 
mubcular,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  though 
the  ankles  were  fine  and  small,  looked  perfect- 
ly colossal  in  the  white  cotton  stockings.  As 
if  he  fancied  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  could 
not  take  him  all  in  at  once  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, he  had  divided  the  superficies  of  his 
person  into  separate  compartments,  as  the  ge- 
ographers mark  out  the  diflerent  countries  on  a 
map  by  distinct  colors.  His  back,  shoulders, 
and  arms  were  clothed  in  dark  blue,  his  chest 
and  stomach  a  little  below  the  waist  were  bright 
yellow,  his  abdomen  and  thighs,  including  the 
knees,  were  drab,  and  the  legs  down  to  the 
shoes,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  white. 
liis  head,  too,  was  a  remarkable  head ;  the 
forehead  by  no  means  an  unintellectual  one, 
'With  the  observing  faculties  very  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  combativeness,  destructiveness, 
secretiveness,  as  the  phrenologist  call  certain 
bumps  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head,  to- 
,  gether  with  the  organs  attributed  to  many  au- 
other  animal  impulse,  were  wonderfully  large 
and  protuberant.  The  head  altogether,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  large,  but  it  had  a  square 
stem  character  about  it,  and  the  face,  though 
the  features  were  not  bad,  had  a  look  of  shrewd 
daring  cunning  as  its  habitual  expression. 

l^he  instant  he  followed  the  servant  into  the 
rooip — ^though  the  man  said  "this  way,  sir/' 
and  walked  on  towards  the  opposite  door — Mr. 
Morton*s  visitor  stopped  for  an  instant,  bowed 
to  the  two  ladies,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  his 
eyea  wandered  over  everything  that  the  chamber 
contained.  The  glance  was  as  rapid  as  light, 
but  yet  you  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  mark- 
ed everyUiing  with  an  accuracy  very  peculiar. 
One  saw  that  it  was  not  a  general  sweep,  but 
thai  it  went  round  by  pulses,  as  it  were,  stop- 
ping at  everything  for  the  millionth  part  of  a 
second,  and  then  on  again,  from  table  to  chair, 
from  chair  to  china  vase,  from  china  vase  to 
.  fire-screen,  from  fire-screen  to  picture,  from 
picture  to  piano,  from  piano  to  music-stand, 
from  music-stand  to  windows,  from  windows 
to  cprtains,  from  curtains  to  doors,  and  so  on 
to  the  very  handles  and  key- holes  of  the  locks, 
.it  was  a  glance  quite  equal  to  Lord  Burleigh's 
shake  of  the  head,  and  as  soon  over,  for  on  he 
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walked  immediately,  and  followed  the  eer- 
vant  to  Mr.  Morton's  presence. 

"What  a  strange-looking  creature,**  said 
Mrs.  Charlton,  to  her  ste[>-daughter,  as  soon  as 
the  man  had  passed  through  the  room.  "I 
hope  he  is  not  one  of  Morton's  friends ;  for 
though  you  know  I  care  little  about  rank,  yet 
good  manners  must  be  joiped  with  acquaintan- 
ces and  connections  at  least  respectable." 

Louisa  only  smiled,  perfectly  certain  that 
whatever  the  man  might  want  with  her  lover, 
or  her 'lover  with  him,  there  was  nothing  de- 
serving the  name  of  friendship  between  them. 

So,  indeed,  it  proved,  for  on  the  visitor's  en- 
trance Mr.  Morton  gazed  at  him  as  a  stranger, 
and  he,  on  his  part,  began  the  conversation  by 
inquiring,  in  very  good  language,  whether  he 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Morton.  The 
young  gentleman  replied  in  the  affirmative; 
and  the  other  immediately  went  on  to  say, 
'*  Well,  sir,  my  name  is  Prior ;  and  I  was  sent 
down  by  Sir  Richard  to  speak  with  you  concern- 
ing your  pocket-book,  according  to  your  desire.'* 

"  Oh,  from  Bow-street  V  exclaimed  Morton, 
"  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon.  Pray  take  a 
seat,  and  I  will  explain  the  whole  matter  to 
you." 

Prior,  the  officer,  according  to  this  invitation, 
seated  himself  on  one  of  the  drawing-room 
chairs,  holding  his  hat  over  his  knees,  and  his 
body  a  little  bent  forward,  and  in  that  attitude 
received  from  Mr.  Morton  a  clear  and  distinct, 
though  succinct,  account  of  the  attack  made 
upon  him  on  the  common,  and  the  loss  of  his 
pocket-book.  He  uttered  not  a  word  while  the 
particulars  were  related ;  he  asked  not  a  ques- 
tion, but,  like  a  skillful  physician,  suffered  the 
patient  to  state  his  own  case  before  he  com- 
menced his  interrogatory.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, indeed,  the  mind  of  the  narrator  was  of 
that  peculiar  cast  which  brings  easily  and,  as 
it  were,  naturally  into  one  focus  all  the  princi- 
pal points  of  any  question  it  has  to  deal  with, 
and,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  tale  the  officer  ^ 
had  very  few  inquiries  to  make. 

"  Ho  was  a  taller  man,  I  think  you  say,  sir," 
was  his  first  question,  "than  the  man  who 
brought  you  home  V 

"  Decidedly,"  replied  Morton ;  "  if  the  person 
who  struck  me  with  the  stone  was  the  same 
that  I  saw  by  the  edge  of  the  pit." 

**  Can  you  give  a  guess  how  long  you  might 
lie  there?"  asked  Prior. 

*'  It  could  not  have  been  many  minutes,"  an 
swered  the  young  gentleman,  **  for  as  I  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  going,  I  heard  Mallington 
clock  strike  nine  ;  the  distance  from  that  spot 
to  the  cottage  is  about  a  mile,  and  when  I 
came  into  the  hall  of  this  house  with  Williams, 
the  hall  clock  was  marking  twenty  minutes  to 
ten." 

♦*  He  must  have  been  very  near  then,  sir," 
rejoined  Prior,  **  when  the  blow  was  given." 

"That  is  true,  certainly,'*  replied  Morton; 
but  yet  that  does  not  prove  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  or  even  saw  it  done." 

••  No,  sir ;  but,  as  Sir  Richard  would  say,  it 
is  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  case  oi'  a 
man  of  bad  character,"  was  Prior's  reply  ;  ai^, 
after  a  moment's  thousht,  he  went  on  to  say» 
"  Well !  there  is  no  telling  as  yet,  hut  I  will  go 
and  make  inouirics.    I  know  oqa  :i^>^^i%V^fi^ 
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^own  here  of  the  name  ofMalthy ;  and  though 
be  is  nut  likely  to  tell  anything  he  knows,  yet 
one  sometimes  gets  a  Ivint  by  finding  out  what 
it  is  that  folks  wish  to  conceal.  However,  I 
must  have  you  tell  me  in  the  fir^  place,  sir, 
what  it  is  you  want — the  man  or  the  pocket- 
book.  I  thmk  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  nab- 
bing the  one  or  getting  back  the  other;  but  I 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  both." 

"Oh,  the  pocket-book,  by  all  means,  if  it  can 
•be  obtained  wiih  all  its  contents,*'  answered 
Mortem.  «'  Indeed  I  have  already  ordered  bills 
to  be  struck  off,  offering  a  reward  for  ihm  re- 
covery, and  promising  to  ask  no  questions  ;  but 
the  lazy  fellow  of  a  priuier  has  not  done 
them  yet." 

«*  So  much  the  better,  sir,"  replied  Prior, 
"don't  you  think  of  slicking  them  up.  Leave 
the  matter  to  me.  If  you  will  give  a  reward 
and  ask  no  questions,  we'll  soon  get  the  pocket- 
book  back,  never  fear." 

••  The  reward  I  proposed  to  offer  was  fifty 
pounds,"  rejoined  Morton  ;  *•  and  I  shall  be  well 
inclined  to  bestow  on  you,  Mr.  Prior,  the  same 
Bum  if  you  recover  the  papers  for  me." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  quite  sufficient,"  replied 
the  officer ;  "  you  may  look  upon  the  matter  as 
done,  if  they  have  not  tindered  the  stuff— I 
mean  burnt  the  papers.  First  we  must  find  out 
who  has  got  the  book,  and  then  we  must  tame 
him  a  little.  It  may  be  Williams  himself— it 
may  be  some  other ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  as  I 
got  off  the  coach  I  saw  Captain  Tankerville 
walking  along  with  a  slickery  doll  from  Lon- 
don." 

**  With  a  whati"  exclaimed  Morton  in  much 
mirprise.  "  Oh !  what  I  call  a  slickery  doll, 
air,"  replied  Prior  laughing ;  "  that  means  an 
•OYcr-dressed  bad  woman,  and  I  should  not  won- 
der if  there  was  a  whole  gang  of  'em  down  do- 
ing business  in  different  ways— cracksmen,  and 
smashers,  and  prigs,  and  all.  However,  I'll 
look  to  that  afterwards ;  the  pocket-book's  the 
first  thing,  and  PU  just  go  and  'stablish  myself 
at  the  Bagpipes,  to  see  what's  going  forward ; 
«id,  by  your  leave,  Pli  bring  you  up  a  report, 
air,  perhaps  to-night." 

"Do,  do,  Mr.  Prior,"  answered  Morton;  "I 
ahould  like  to  hear  the  steps  you  take  as  you  go 
on.  Good  evening  to  you,"  and  he  w^ked 
after  him  to  the  door. 

"  In  the  name  of  fortune,  Mr.  Morton,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Charlton,  as  soon  as  Prior  was 
gone  ;  "  who  is  that  odd-looking  man  ?" 

"  Only  a  Bow-street  officer,  my  dear  madam," 
replied  Morton;  "you  know  I  lost  my  purse 
and  my  pocket-book  when  I  was  knocked  down 
on  the  common  ;  and  I  thought  it  expedient  to 
,aend  to  Ixindon  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
their  recovery." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  there  the 
-conversation  dropped. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Thb  movements  of  Mr.  Morton  were  very 
mysterious  to  the  good  people  of  Mallingtnn. 
They  did  not  watch  him.  Oh  no  I — they  would 
not  have  demeaned  themselves  to  any  such  pit- 
iful practices  in  regard  to  any  person,  much  less 
towards  a  poor  pitiful  painter,  though  he  was 


taken  notice  of  by  the  gentlefolks,  and  heM  his 
head  so  high.  But  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  could 
not  help  observing  that  though  painters  might, 
perhaps,  sketch  by  day,  yet  she  could  not  see 
how  they  could  sketch  by  night.  That  waa, 
bhe  thought,  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Morton  was  more  than  once  seen  walking 
up  to  Mallington  Park  afler  sunset.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  did  it  very  slily,  as  Miss  Mathilda  ob- 
served'; for  twice,  instead  of  walking  straight- 
forward down  through  the  town,  like  a  man,  be 
went  by  the  back  lanes. 

Mr.  Crump,  who  was  one  day  in  the  ahop 
while  her  observations  were  going  on — for  she 
was  one  of  those  who  did  pot  at  all  wish  to  opn- 
ceal  her  opinions  of  other  people — ventured  to 
hint  that  perhaps  Mr.  Morton  might  have  wish- 
ed to  call  upon  Dr.  Western  in  his  way,  as  the 
doctor  was  so  fond  of  him.  But  Miss  Mathilda, 
who  had  a  touch  of  the  spitfire  in  her  disposi- 
tion, immediately  proceeded  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  to  neutralise  Mr.  Crump^s  de- 
fence of  the  young  gentleman,  by  imputing 
personal  motivps  for  the  unwonted  canaor  he 
showed. 

"  Ah !  you  say  that,  Mr.  Crump,"  she  re- 
plied, "  because  he's  always  buying  thinga  at 
your  shop." 

"  He  always  pays  for  them  ready  money, 
however,"  said  Mr.  Crump. 

"  Well,  we  may  some  day  see  the  end  of 
that,"  exclaimed  Miss  Martin,  coming  to  her 
sister's  rescue.  "There  was  that  Mrs.  Lati- 
mer, when  first  she  came  she  must  pay  ready 
money  for  everything,  too  ;  and  yet  I  know  that 
when  that  old  fool  Charlton  took  up  with  ber, 
and  made  her  his  wife,  she  had  not  a  five-pound 
note  to  bless  herself  with  ;  and  now  that  she  is 
his  widow,  and  got  a  large  jointure,  she  ia  kt 
debt  to  every  person  in  the  place,  and  I  fan<qf 
in  London  too,  if  we  knew  all " 

"  I  don't  see  why  she  should  be  so  taken  with 
Mr.  Morton,"  said  Mr.  Crump,  "  if  he  i»n*t  a 
roan  of  fortune ;  for  she's  very  food  of  great 
people." 

"Pooh,  nonsense!"  replied  Miss  Mathilda. 
"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  Mr.  Crump ;  ^ 
and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  her  own  father  was  jnit 
such  another  as  this  Mr.  Morton :  a  dashiag 
impudent  artist,  or  music- master,  or  something 
of  that.kind,  giving  himself  all  the  airs  of  a  gen- 
tleman born,  till  he  hooked  in  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Latimer  to  marry  his  daughter;  and  now  ' 
this  fellow  is  just  playing  the  same  game  to 
marry  poor  Miss  Louisa.  I  should  like  to  spoil 
the  job  for  them  very  much  ;  for  I  can't  -a-faNoar 
to  see  a  nice,  pretty  genteel  young  woman,  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  a  year,  throw  beraelf 
away  on  such  a  fellow  as  that." 

"  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine,"  said  Miaa 
Martin  senior ;  "  but  I  can't  help  wondering  what 
makes  him  go  down  so  often  to  the  park.  I 
thought  af  one  time  it  was  after  pretty  Locjr 
Edmonds  he  went,  but  now  that  she's  turned 
harlot,  and  gone  away  with  thafyoung  acamp 
Latimer,  that  can't  be  the  object." 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  went  poaching 
the  game,"  said  Miss  Mathilda.  "Edmonds 
complains  very  much  that  there's  continu- 
ally some  depredation  committed;  and  per- 
haps that's  where  all  his  ready  money  cornea 
from." 
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•'Pooh,  nonsense  !*'  said  Mr.  Cramp,  who  did 
not  seem  to  have  learned  io  MallingUm  that  ma- 
lignity scorns  all  the  bounds  of  probability,  and 
IB  not  checked  by  gross  absurdity  itself. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  !*'  cried  Miss  Mathilda. 
•^  You  ihink  yourself  very  vise,  Mr.  Crump ;  but 
jroQ  do  not  know  half  the  things  that  go  on  «n  the 
world,  I  can  tell  ^ou.  I  once  saw  as  handsome 
and  geiiieel  a  young  man,  and  as  well  dressed, 
too,  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life,  hanged  for 
highway  n»bbcry.  Sister  and  I  paid  one  pound 
eleven  and  sixpence  for  a  window,  and  saw  him 
as  plain  as  I  see  you.  Ho  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  tine  black,  bran  new,  with  a  white  broad- 
hemmed  cravat  and  weepers  on,  and  he  had  got 
a  crape  hat-band  round  bis  hat,  as  if  he  was 
going  to  his  own  funeral',  poor  young  man. 
Quite  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you.  Tliis  Mr. 
Morton  is  nothing  to  him.  Pooh,  nonsense,  in- 
deed ! — If  it  isn't  'poaching,  it*8  something  a 
great  deal  worse,  I  dare  "say.  I  know  he  has 
sent  three  or  four  large  packages  up  to  London 
by  the  stage-coach,  and  no  one  knows  what 
was  in  them.  I  think  the  magistrate  should  be 
informed  that  he  is  always  banging  about  the 
park." 

♦*  You  had  better  tell  Dr.  Western,"  said  Mr. 
Crump.     "  There  he  goes  down  the  hill." 

"  Pooh  !  Dr.  Western's  no  better  than  an  old 
woman,'*  said  Miss  Mathilda.  **No,  if  I  tell 
anybody — and  I've  a  great  mind  to — it  shall  be 
Mr.  Middleton.  He's  something  like  a  magis- 
trate." 

«*I  think  we  get  nothing  but  odd  people, 
whom  nobody  knows,"  said  Miss  Martin,  who 
had  got  a  little  tired  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  was  less  staunch  upon  the  scent  of  a 
•candaJ  of  any  kind/than  her  sister,  though  the 
older  dog  of  the  two;-**  there's  that  man,  now, 
4own  at  the  Bagpipes." 

"  What,  Gibbs  1"  said  Mr.  Cramp. 

«  Gibbs  i  no,"  replied  Miss  Martin ;  "  though 
Gibbs  and  he  are  a  good  deal  about  together, 
too.  I  mean  that  great  heavy,  odd-looking  man, 
with  the  low-crowned  hat.'* 

"  Men  say  he's  a  Bow-street  officer,"  replied 
Mr.  Crump ;  '*  but  I  dare  say  they  know  little 
about  it,  for  I  cannot  say  I  had  it  from  the  best 
iothority." 

*•  If  he  is,  I'll  warrant  he's  come  down  to 
look  afler  this  fellow  Morton,"  observed  Miss 
Mathilda. 

•*  I've  seen  him  twice  walk  up  as  if  he  were 
foing  towards  Mallington  House,"  added  Miss 
feartin ;  **  perhaps  it  was  to  watch  what  this 
Morton  was  about  there." 

**  Ah  !  he'll  be  caught  some  of  these  days," 
rejoined  her  sister,  */  if  he  does  not  make  haste 
to  marry  Miss  Charlton,  for  gold  is  a  salve  for 
'  all  sores,  they  say  ;  but  if  he  does  marry  her, 
ber  guardians  are  greater  fools  than  I  think 
them,  and  Mrs.  Charlton's  what  I  always 
thought  her." 

«*  And  what's  that,  Miss  Mathilda  1"  said  Mr. 
Crump. 

••  That's  nothing  to  nobody.  Crump,"  replied 
the  fair  lady.  <*I  know  bettel*  than  to  speak 
•oat,  whatever  I  think.    So,  go  along  with  you." 

And  Mr.  Crump  did  go ;  but  the  conversation 
Io  which  he  had  taken  part,  was  only  a  speci- 
Beo  of  that  which  was  held  in  various  ch-cles 
te  Malliof  ton.    There  were  in  the  place,  indeed, 


two  factions— a  Morton  #  i  an  anti-Morton 
faction— but  it  is  sad  to  say,  notwithstanding  all 
Mr.  Morton's  many  good  qualities — and  they 
were  conspicuous  ones — the  anti-Morton  faction  « 
was  by  far  the  strongest.  This  may  and  ought 
to  be  accponted  fur;  but  the  facts  were  these: 
All  those  whom  he  dealt  largely  witif  were  his 
partisans ;  but  as  Mr.  Morton  was  a  single  man, 
keeping  up  no  great  establishment,  the  numl^r 
with  whom  he  dealt  largely  was  not  great.  The  ^ 
body  of  the  rest  of  the  townsfolks  hated  him  for  ' 
two  very  sufficient  reasons — tirbt,  because  ha 
difknot  deal  with  them,  and,  secondly,  because 
they  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  would  have- 
liked  to  know  something  about  him.  He  acted 
as  a  continual  hlislec  upon  their  curiosity  ;  and 
all  reasonable  men  hate  a  blister,  wherever  it  is 
applied.  Thus,  Mr.  Neihersole  spoke  with  pro- 
found respect  of  Mr.  Morton,  ihouglii  him  a  very 
distinguished  man,  evidently  of  very  high  breed- 
ing and  great  talents.  This  was  because  he  had 
bandaged  his  head,  bled  him,  and  sent  him  six- 
teen draughts  and  three  boxes  of  pills,  for  all  of 
which  he  had  been  handsomely  remunerated. 
The  lawyer,  on  the  contrary,  ventured  to  sneer 
at  Mr.  Morton,  talked  about  men  of  straw, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  people  would 
see  what  would  come  of  it,  which,  for  a  very 
discreet  and  silent  man,  was  going  somewhat  far. 
But  the  reason  was  that  Mr.  Morton  had  never 
during  his  residence  in  Mallington  employed  half 
a  akin  of  parchment  or  three  inches  of  red  tape. 
Happily,  however,  the  means  were  always  in 
Morton's  reach  for  wiping  away  such  enmities 
whenever  he  liked  it ;  and,  if  the  real  and  very 
truth  must  be  told,  he  cared  nothing  about  them ; 
but  one  day  in  the  course  of  the  week  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  he  extinguished  at  one 
blow  the  animosity  of  the  worthy  **  Solicitor, 
&c.'*  It  so  happened  that  as  he  was  walking 
up  the  street,  aAer  a  call  at  Dr.  Western's,  he 
turned  sharp  in  at  the  office  door,  and  asked  one 
of  the  clerks  if  Mr.  Skinner  was  at  home.  The 
clerk  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  instantly 
descending  from  the  perilous  height  on  which 
he  was  perched,  he  opened  a  painted  door  which 
led  into  a  room  behind — the  green  door  waa 
booked  back — and  announced  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
who  was  writing  letters  within,  that  "  the  gen- 
tleman" wanted  to  see  him.  Now  it  would 
seem  from  the  clerk's  expression,  and  from  Mr. 
Skinner's  immediately  comprehending  what  it 
was  he  meant,  that  there  was  only  one  gentle- 
man in  ail  Mallington — at  least,  in  their  opinion. 
However,  out  came  Mr.  Skinner  immediately, 
with  spectacles  on  his  hmg  and  somewhat  fox- 
like nose,  down  which  they  slipped  very  nearly 
to  the  apex — as  very  well  they  might,  consider- 
ing the  steepness  of  the  declivity— and  with  a 
profound  bow  he  ushered  his  visitor  into  the  in- 
terior of  his  temple,  where  the  clerks  could  hear 
a  few  murmured  words,  but  could  not  discover 
their  import.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lea- 
ser of  the  two  might,  in  the  long  run,  have  been 
tempted  to  put  his  ear  to  the  door ;  but  just  aa 
he  bad  got  one  leg  off*  the  stool  for  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Skinner  himself  appeared,  drew  to  the  green 
door,  fastened  it  within,  and  shut  to  the  woinlen 
one.  All  communication  was  now  cut  off;  they 
might  fret  their  hearts  to  bow-strings,  or  to  fid-  ' 
die-strings  either,  without  discovermg  a  word 
of  what  passed  *,  but  VVic^  t^v^W.  >«^&  >Xi<^  >dft» 
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yoQDg  gentleman  remained  with  the  elderly 
lawyer  tor  nearly  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Mr.  Skinner  showed  him  out  with  the  most 
profound  deference  and  humility.  Not  a  word 
passed  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  their  inter- 
course—not a  single  syllable,  though  Mr.  Skinner 
sat  up^bat  night  till  half-past  twelve,  writing 
letters  and  papers  with  his  own  hand,  and  ever 
«Aer  declared  that  Mr.  Morton  was  indeed  a 
Tery  gentlemanly  man,  and  evidently  a  person 
of  distinction.  His  conversion,  however,  had 
no  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  Though 
bis  opinion  was  of  value — though  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  done,  cheated,  taken  in,  deceived,  or 
imposed  upon,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  good 
people  of  Maliington  remained  obdurate  in  their 
infidelity,  and,  headed  by  the  Misses  Martin, 
seemed  only  the  more  acerb  and  virulent  from 
the  loss  of  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Skinner. 

That  very  night  there  was  a  little  party  of 
four  assembled  to  take  tea  at  Miss  Martin's ; 
and  how  they  did  enjoy  themselves  f  If  Mr. 
Morton  had  been  a  haunch  of  venison,  he  could 
not  have  supplied  them  with  more  delicate  food. 
They  cut  him  up,  and  carved  at  him,  and  hewed 
him  into  all  manner  of  shapes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dixon — between  whom  and  the  Misses  Martin 
once  raged  the  most  deadly  enmity — had  now 
foi^nd  favor  with  the  two  spinsters,  and  having 
amassed  a  little  money,  acquired  a  considerable 
fund  of  gossip,  and  increased  in  spleen  as  they 
grew  old,  were  quite  of  the  Martin  coterie. 
They  were  their  two  co-operators  on  the  present 
occasion,  especially  Mrs.  Dixon,  who  was  a  tall, 
largctboned,  gaunt  woman,  with  the  frame  of  a 
life-guardsman,  and  the  face  of  a  hyena.  Her 
character  was  a  very  determined  one ;  she  had  no 
fears,  no  scruples ;  ^he  herself  declared  that  she 
always  spoke  out  what  she  thought ;  and,  to  do 
her  but  justice,  she  did  that  and  more,  whenever 
the  reputation  of  another  human  creature  was 
concerned.  She  boldly  pronounced  Mr.  Morton 
to  be  no  more  than  a  swindler ;  and  when  the 
jnntor  Miss  Martin  communicated  to  her  all  her 
own  doubts  and  suspicions  regarding  that  gen- 
tleman, and  the  excellent  grounds  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  Mrs.  Dixon  replied  "  Well, 
Mathilda,  if  1  were  you  and  possessed  all  the  in- 
formation yon  possess,  I  would  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  it  to  a  magistrate :  that  I  would. 
•  It's  a  positive  duty,  my  dear." 

•*  N«,  no!'*  said  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  a  small, 
thin,  palefaced  man,  with  a  reddish  nose  rather 
tarned  up,  which  looked  as  if  he  had  always 
caught  cold.  **  No,  no,  don't  you  meddle.  If 
people  is  such  fools  to  be  cheated,  let  'em  be 
cheated.  Why  should  you  stop  'em.  Put  the 
case  so,  Miss  Mathilda  :  let  us  suppose  that  Mr. 
Monon  is  a  swindler,  or  anything  you  like  —  I 
say  nothing,  though  I  confess  it  looks  very  like 
it — well,  but  supposing  that  it  is  so,  and  you 
goes  away  to  Mr.  Middlelon,  or  any  one  else, 
snd  tells  him  what  you  thinks  upon  the  case. 
Well,  then  Mr.  Middleton  asks  you  fur  your 
proofs,  and  then  there's  a  rumpus.  You  can 
prove  nothing.  Lord  bless  you  !  these  swin- 
dlers take  good  care  that  nobody  shall  be  able 
to  prove  nothing  against  them.  If  you're  asked, 
if  Mr.  Morton  ever  said  he  was  a  gentleman 
born,  you  can't  say  he  ever  did.  As  far  as  I've 
beard,  he  never  spoke  a  word  about  his  self  to 
mobody.    No,  no,  he  knows  better.    You  can't 


hare  him  up  for  getting  goods  on  false  preteDoes, 
even  if  Miss  Louisa  were  at  the  top  of  the  lot. 
He  might  prosecute  you  for  calumny." 

"  No,  but" — replied  Miss  Martin  the  elder, 
who  was  fond  of  vigorous  measures  done  dex- 
terously— <*  Mathilda  might  go  up  to  Squire  Mid- 
dleton's  in  a  quiet  slip-my-over  kind  of  way, 
and  tell  him  about  the  beautiful  ribbons  we 
have  got  from  town,  in  case  he  should  like  to 
give  some  to  his  cousin.  Miss  Jones,  as  he  did 
last  year;  and  then  she  can  slide  in  a  word 
about  Mrs.  Charlton ;  and  that  will  soon  bring 
it  round  to  Mr.  Morton  ;  and  then  she  can  tell  him 
her  mind,  do  you  see,  without  making  it  a  regu- 
lar sort  of  eggs-o'fishy  information." 

After  much  debate,  thus  was  it  settled  that 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin  should  do ;  and  thus  slie 
did  do,  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  no  great 
predilection  for  Mr.  Morton,  and  who  was  well 
pleased  to  find  that  there  were  people  in  Mailing- 
ton  who  liked  that  gentleman  as  little  as  he  did 
himself  He  communicated  the  fact  to  his  two 
sons,  who  were  equally  delighted  with  their 
papa ;  and  Miss  Martin  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding,  not  only  that  she  bad  given  pleasure  to 
several  of  her  fellow-creatares,  but  that  she  had 
also  sold  twelve  yards  of  ribbon,  at  one-and- 
three-pence  halfpenny  per  yard,  by  her  ma- 
nceuvre. 


CHAPTER  XI^ 


In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Prior  had  set  about  his 
work  very  quietly.  Havilig  secured  a  bed  at 
the  Bagpipes,  seen  Mr.  Morton,  and  returned  to 
the  inn,  he  sat  himself  down  in  the  commercial 
room,  as  it  was  called,  and  quietly  consider^ 
his  ground,  and  looked  about  him.  He  courted 
no  conversation — ^he  looked  dull  and  reserved — 
he  gave  himself  none  of  the  airs  of  inquiry,  or  of 
Bow-street-officerism ;  but  while  he  ate  his  mot- 
ton  chop,  and  drank  his  pint  of  ale,  seemingly 
not  looking  at  anybody  or  anything  in  the  room 
— though  one  glance  as  he  entered  had  sufficed 
to  gather  them  all  up,  and  note  them  down  in 
the  pocket-book  of  memory— he  overheard  evciy- 
thing  that  was  said  around  him,  and  judged, 
with  the  utmost  professional  skill,  the  characters 
of  those  who  sat  at  the  different  tables  round  Uie 
room. 

There  was  a  pale  man,  with  a  blue  beard,  at 
one  of  these  tables,  dresMd  in  a  black  coat  and 
grey  breeches,  who  sighed  frequently  over  t 
plate  of  boiled  beef  and  a  glass  of  gin-and- water. 

"  A  walker  of  the  Tract  Society,"  said  Mr. 
Prior  to  himself,  as  he  eyed  him. 

At  another  were  seated  two  men  —  one  in  a 
blue  coat  and  bright  yellow  buttons,  with  vnA 
worn,  but  not  well  cleaned  yellow  breecbee, 
and  top-boots  sadly  in  want  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  other,  with  a  green  Newmarket  coat,  a 
fancy  button,  brown  cloth  trousers,  and  boots 
with  spurs  over  them :  a  fresh-colored  blue- 
eyed  youth,  with  large  lips,  and  curly  light 
hair. 

"  Sound !  Lord  bless  'ee,  you've  only  to  look  at 
her,"  said  leather  breeches,  with  a  screw  in  his 
eye.  "  Why,  I  trotted  her  up  that  bk«sed  hill 
this  morning  as  hard  as  I  could  go.  She's  none 
of  mine,  or  I  shouldn't  say  so  much  about  her ; 
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tmi  sbe'i  tho  genuine  property  of  a  ffeotleman 
-who  wanU  a  little  bard  cash.  So  uke  her  or 
leave  her,  just  as  yoa  like.  I've  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  Tin  sore  to  get  twenty  guineas 
more  for  her  at  Sturton,  only  I  want  to  get 
on  to.  Oxroi;jil,  where  there's  to  be  a  sale  o* 
Tuesday." 

*'A  horse  tooper  and  his  cully,"  said  Mr. 
Prior,  internally.    "  He'll  do  him." 

At  a  third  (able  appeared  Mr.  Gibbs,  with 
his  long  ringlets  flowing,  and  dropping  odors, 
though  out  wine.    He  looked  about  him,  sadly 
at  a  loss  for  somebody  on  whom  to  bestow  a 
description  of  ihe  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad. 
The  horse  couper  was  hopeless,  for  it  was 
evident  that  his  hair  was  never  trimmed  but 
with   the  same   shears  that  cut  his  horses' 
manes  and  tails— never  oile<l  but  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  only  powdered  by  the  dust  of 
the  road  or  the  market  place.  To  the  dispenser 
of  tracts,  the  Balm  of  Trinidad  would  have 
been  an  abomination.    But  the  young  country 
cully  gave  him  some  hope ;  for  bis  fair  curls 
were  so  crisp  and  dry  as  to  excite  Mr.  Gibbs's 
compassion.   He  woald  have  fain  watered  them 
on  the  spot  with  his  fragrant  balm,  and  was 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  fairly  intro- 
ducing its  universal  qualities  to  his   notice, 
when  Mr.  Prior  entered  the  room,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  left  hand  corner.    Mr.  Gibbs's  eye 
instantly  followed  him,  and  rested  upon  the 
close-cut  black  hair,  which  seemed  as  if  in- 
tended to  have  a  wig  over  it,  with  a  look  of 
ireat  despondency.    It  was  a  hopeless  field 
ipon  which  he  almost  despaired  even  of  the 
fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad  prodocing  any  effect. 
Nevertheless,  the  brief  glance  of  Mr.  Prior 
was  sufficient  to  make  that  gentleman  expect 
lometbing  more  from  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  when,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  his  mutton  chop,  the 
girl  of  the  house  entered,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  called 
her  '*  Betsey,'*  and  moreover  told  her  to  tell 
''Mr*.  Pluckrose"  so  and  so,  Mr.  Prior  was 
confirmed  in  his  previous  opinion,  that  he  should 
get  something  out  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  **  For,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "  he  has  been  here  some  time,  that's 
clear,  and  knows  the  place  and  the  people." 
Prior  bided  his  time,  however,  and  listened  at- 
ttotively,  when  Mr.  Gibbs,  joining  in  the  con- 
versatkin  between  the  cully  and  the  horse  coo- 
per^ ventured  to  recommend  to  the  former  the 
fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad,  much  to  the  indig- 
Bation  of  the  latter,  who  did  not  like  his  deal- 
ings to  be  interrupted. 

**  He's  a  perfumer,"  said  Mr.  Prior  mentally, 
and  » minute  or  two  after,  Mr.  Gibbs  sat  down, 
rebuflfed  by  the  brutality  of  the  horse  couper  and 
the  indifference  of  his  chapman.  After  having 
Wished  his  mutton  chop,  and  drank  his  ale,  the 
Bow-street  officer  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy- 
tnd-water,  and  then,  as  if  the  icy  shackles  of 
reserve  had  been  thawed  by  that  warm  and  po- 
tent beverage,  he  put  on  a  brisker  look,  gazed 
about  hi^,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
his  companions  of  the  commercial  room.  He 
made  his  approaches  by  degrees,  indeed  —  first 
speaking  a  word  to  the  tract  distributor,  then 
saying  something  in  a  somewhat  jeering  tone 
to  the  dealer  in  horse  flesh,  which  called  for  a 
pretty  sharp  reply. 

•*  Ah,  yes,"  answered  Prior,  "  I've  seen  you 
Imkit^  I  think,  Wenn't  yoa  the  maa  that  was 


pulled  up  one  day  for  aelling  two  glandered 
horses  in  Smithfield  ?"  and  he  looked  him  foil  in 
the  face,  as  if  he  had  known  all  about  it,  though, 
to  say  truth,  he  spoke  but  from  a  random  sus- 
picion that  such  an  event  might  very  well  have 
formed  part  of  his  good  friend's  history  at  eoma 
period  or  another.  The  horse  dealer  repelled 
the  insinuation  with  indignation  ;  to  which  Mr. 
Prior  merely  replied,  *»  Well,  don't  pni  yourself 
in  a  passion,  I  only  asked  you  a  question,  my 
good  friend  *,"  and  then,  turning  tti  Mr.  Gibbs, 
he  added,  **  Such  a  thing  isn't  unlikely  to  any 
man  in  his  way  of  life,  is  it,  sirl" 

Mr.  Gibbs  did  not  venture  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  but  a  conversation  immediately  be- 
gan between  him  and  the  officer,  while  the  two 
personages  at  the  other  table  arose  and  quitted 
the  room,  ^probably  to  inspect  the  horse,  whioh' 
one  of  them  had  fur  sale. 

*'  I  thought  it  best  to  give  that  young  fellow 
a  hint,"  said  Prior,  in  a  confidential  tone,  **  for 
I'm  quite  sure  that  jockey  will  do  him,  if  he 
doesn't  look  sharp.  I'll  bet  you  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water  that  the  horse  he's  going  to 
sell  him  is  spavined,  or  sandcracked,  or  broken 
kneed,  or  has  some  screw  loose,  or  another, 
and  yet  he'll  go  and  buy  him,  and  pay  a  pretty 
penny." 

**  There's  nothing  so  good  on  earth  for  broken 
knees,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  as  the  fragrant  Balm 
of  Trinidad.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  will  make 
the  hair  come  upon  the  baldest  places :  it  would 
make  the  back  of  your  hand  in  a  fortnight  like 
a  bottle  brush." 

**  It's  not  much  unlike  that  at  present,"  said 
Mr.  Prior,  looking  down  at  his  great  hirsuta 
paw ;  '*  but  suppose,  sir,  we  take  a  glass  to- 
gether. What  shall  it  be  ?  Hot  with  sugar,  or 
cold  without  1" 

Mr.  Gibbs  would  take  anything  that  hie  com- 
panion thought  proper ;  and  they  were  soon  in 
full  talk,  during  the  flow  of  which  the  officer 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Gibbs  had  been  now  for 
several  weeks  in  that  identical  little  town  of 
Mallington.  He  moreover  discovered  that  he 
was  not  exactly  a  perfumer,  but  the  traveler  for 
a  great  London  perfumery  house,  and  he  asked 
himself,  with  the  truo  inquiring  spirit  of  his 
character,  what  could  have  induced  such  a 
person  to  pitch  his  tent  for  such  a  length  of 
time  in  a  spot  that  offered  so  few  induce- 
ments to  one  of  his  calling.  He  found,  like- 
wise, that  Mr.  Gibbs  knew  something  of  al- 
most everybody  in  Mallington  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  his  own  sagacity  bad  not  deceived  him  in 
pitching  upon  him  as  an  informant.  There 
were  certain  subjects,  however,  upon  which  the 
wo?thy  patron  of  the  Balm  of  "Trinidad  was  ra- 
ther shy  ;  for  having  his  own  views  and  deter- 
minations, and  not  knowing  the  character  of  his 
collocutor,  ho  could  not  divine  that  there,  upon 
the  chair  opposite  to  him,  sat  the  man  of  all 
others  who  was  most  likely  to  help  him.  Thus, 
when  Mr.  Prior  propounded  to  him  the  following 
sage  observation,  •*  There's  been  a  good  deal  of 
ugly  work  going  on  here  lately,  I  hear,"  he  mere- 
ly replied,  »*  So  it  seems." 

*'  A  gentleman  has  l)een  knocked  down  npon 
the  common  and  robbed  a  night  or  two  ago,** 
continued  Prior. 

**  Yes,  so  I  find,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs. 

The  bliie-heaT^^i^f^t  ^l\t«j^v^^^'^«t^itK»> 
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ing  tbi8  awful  notification,  looked  at  the  larse 
clock  Of er  the  mantelpiece,  and  having  to  walk 
five  or  aiz  miles  that  night,  drank  up  the  re- 
mains of  his  gh) -and- water,  paid  his  score,  and 
quitted  the  premises.  Prior,  however,  sat  im- 
novahly  fixed  opposite  Mr.  Gibbs,  sipping  the 
contents  or  his  own  rummer,  and  calculating 
what  made  his  companion  so  reserved  upun  the 
particular  subject  before  ihem.  He  resjilved  to 
pursue  his  point,  nevertheicss,  and  addei,  after 
'  a  short  |>eriod  (if  reflection,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  somewhat  more  of  that  affair." 

••  Indeed  1"  said  Mr.  Gibbs.  "  Why  sol  How 
does  it  concern  you  1" 

••  Oh.  it  concerns  me  a  little,"  said  Prior ; 
"I  may  tell  you  how  by  and  by.  Pray  do 
YOU  knuw  anything  of  a  man  named  Williams 
hereV* 

**0b,  yes,"  replied  Gibbs,  in  an  indifferent 
tone;  '*!  know  something  of  him,  but  not 
maeh.'* 

"What  sort  of  character  does  he  bearl"  de- 
manded the  officer. 

••  Why,  the  people  about  give  him  a  very  in- 
difTerent  character,"  answered  the  traveler; 
**  but  I  saV  nothing,  for  I  don't  like  to  speak 
what  I  canH  prove." 

**  Quite  right,  Mr.  Thompson,  quite  right," 
replied  Prior,  *'  that's  the  best  way  in  every 
court." 

**  My  name  is  Gibbs,  sir,"  answered  the  trav- 
eler with  a  dignified  air. 

•*  Ah,  yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  re- 
joined the  officer ;  **  nevertheless,  I  should  like 
to  bear  someihing  more  of  this  Jack  Williams. 
He  helped  the  gentleman  home,  it  seems,  that 
was  knocked  down." 

)  **He  didn't  help  R>e  home,  though  I  was 
knocked  down  too,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  an  incau- 
tious moment. 

*•  Ah  !— so  you  were  knocked  down  too.  were 
youl"  was  the  officer's  rejoinder.  "Well,  I 
ftbouM  like  to  hear  about  that,  too,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cross-question  Mr.  Gibbs  in  a  way 
that  gentleman  found  it  impossible  to  escape 
from.  By  this  means  he  Wormed  out  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  the  whole  story  of  his  adventure  in  Wen- 
lock  Wood — the  apprehension  of  Williams  upon 
suspicion — hrs  discharge,  upon  what  seemed  to 
the  officer  very  insufficient  testimony — and,  as 
one  confession  begai  another,  Mr.  Gibbs  ended 
by  avowing  that  he  was  determined  not  to  quit 
MallinKion  till  he  had  discovered  the  robber. 

"Whom  you  still  suspect  to  be  Jack  Wil- 
liams," said  Prior,  "  notwithstanding  all  that's 
said  and  done." 

*•  No,  no."  replied  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  I  didn't  say 
that ;  I  suspect  lioboily."  * 

•*  However.  I'm  diff*erent,"  said  Prior,  "  for  I 
nuspect  everybody.  That's  part  of  my  trade  ;" 
and  leaning  his  two  arms  upon  the  table,  he 
bent  his  head  over  them,  saying,  in  a  low  tone, 
'*  I  am  an  officer  from  Bow-street,  Mr.  Gihbs, 
and  have  come  down  to  look  after  this  affair ; 
but  that's  between  you  and  me.  I  don't  wish 
people  to  know  what  I'm  about,  and  perhaps 
shouldn't  have  told  you,  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
I've  been  seen  by  one  chap  that  knows  me ;  so 
it's  likely  to  come  out  any  way,  which  is  a  pity 
However,  y.iu  and  I  can  chat  the  mailer  over, 
and  ril  tell  you  one  thing  to  begin  with.  Wil- 
wuns  was  the  man  who  knocked  you  down,  you 


may  be  sure  of  that ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  thia 
other  business,  be  had  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

Mr.  Gibbs  no  longer  afl^ected  to  deny  the  sus- 
picions that  he  really  entertained,  but,  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of^suoh  aid  and  assistance  as 
he  was  likely  to  receive  from  a  Bow-street  ofli- 
cer,  poured  forth  the  long  dammed-up  stream  ot 
his  communicativeness,  told  all  that  he  had 
done — how  he  had  watched,  spied,  and  dogged 
the  object  of  his  doubts — and  gave  Mr.  Prior  a 
full  ioHight,  as  far  as  he  could  give  it,  into  every- 
thing that  had  taken  place  in  Mallington  during 
the  last  month. 

Prior  congratulated  himself  upon  his  success, 
and  bestowed  great  commendations  up<m  Mr. 
Gibbs's  skill,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity,  ex- 
claiming, "Why,  with  a  little  teaching  and 
practice  you  would  do  for  the  office,  Mr.  Gibbs; 
but  now  I  must  find  out  this  fellow  Williams, 
and  have  a  talk  with  him." 

"  Oh !  that  will  l)e  easy  enough,"  replied  the 
traveler,  with  a  knowing  wink  of  the  eye ; 
"  he*8  a  great  friend  of  mine  is  Jack  Williams. 
I  invited  him  here  to  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  with 
me,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  change  a  ten-pound 
note,  because,  you  see,  amongst  the  guineas  I 
had  about  me  when  I  was  robbed  there  was  one 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  least  little  hit  filed  out 
o^  the  edge,  so  that  I  could  have  sworn  to  it ; 
but  he  waa  too  deep,  and  he  wouldn't  change 
the  note ;  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but 
either  the  punch  must  have  been  very  strong,  or 
something ;  for  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  end 
of  the  first  bowl  J  felt  as  drowsy  as  if  I  had 
drank  a  whole  bottle  of  the  American  Soothing 
Syrup,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  after  I  was  sound 
asleep." 

"  You  must  have  left  the  room  for  a  min- 
ute,'* said  Prior. 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs ;  "  nor  the 
table  either — ^yes,  by  the  way,  I  did  leave  the 
table ;  I  went  to  get  out  some  of  the  fragrant 
Balm  of  Trinidad,  but  that  was  only  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.** 

"  Ay,  he  hocussed  your  liquor  for  all  that," 
replied  the  officer ;  **  he  muat  have  been  up  to 
something  that  day,  and  didn't  want  to  be 
watched." 

Mr.  Gibbs  mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said,  "  I  dare  say  you're  right,  for  that  wa^ 
the  very  day  when  that  wild  young  blade.  Mr. 
Latimer,  carried  oflT  the  park-keeper's  pretty- 
daughter,  and  Williams  had  a  hand  in  thai  affair 
I  know" — and  then  came  the  whole  story  of 
Lucy  and  her  abduction  by  Mrs.  Charlton's  son. 

Prior  listened  attentively,  picking  out  from 
the  somewhat  long-winded  statement  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  whatever  suited  his  own  purpose,  ns 
throwing  light  upon  the  character  of  Jack  Wil- 
liams, just  as  an  industrious  sempstress,  from  a 
great  bundle  of  thread,  chooses  out  those  skeins 
and  colors  that  are  necessary  for  the  work  she 
has  in  hand.  He  had  settled  it  in  his  own  mind 
long  before  this  that  if  indeed  Williams  was  not 
the  man  who  actually  struck  the  blow  that 
brought  Mr.  Morton  to  the  ground  upon  the 
common,  ho  was  an  accessory  either  before  or 
af^er  the  fact ;  and  it  was  a  great  object  with 
him  to  get  such  an  insight  into  his  habits  and 
disposition  as  would  enable  him  to  recover  Mr. 
Morton's  pocket-book  in  the  speediest  manner. 
When  the  whole  istory  waa  brought  to  a  oopcUi- 
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■ie«9  bowerer,  be  ntunied  to  the  charge  eboat 
seeing  the  pereon  in  question,  and  Mr.  Gibbs 
profeeaed  his  readiness  to  lead  him  that  nnoment 
to  the  hoase  where  Wiliiaina  lodged.  The  of- 
ficer was  not  inclined  to  delay ;  and  out  they 
both  sallied  into  the  streets  ofMallingtun.  Near 
the  door,  however,  they  suddenly  encountered 
CapUin  Tankerville,  with  an  extravagantly 
emawt,  hut  somewhat  brazen-looking  lady  on  his 
arm«  and  the  meeting  did  not  serm  particularly 
saiidfactory  to  that  respectable  gentleman.  For 
a  moment— for  tt  single  moment  he  appeared  to 
besiute  whether  he  should  recognize  Prior  or 
not ;  but  the  devil  of  habitual  impudence  had 
possession  of  him,  and  he  gave  the  officer  a 
cool,  condeseending  nod,  such  as  the  fashionable 
gentleman  might  bestow  upon  a  person  whom 
be  had  employed  in  such  functions  as  those  of 
the  police. 

Prior  understood  the  matter  perfectly,  per- 
ceived all  the  most  minute  springs  and  wheels 
that  were  moving  in  Captain  Tankerville's  mind, 
but  did  not  choose  that  they  should  produce  the 
Tesult  intended,  and,  therefore,  pausing,  with  a 
familiar  shake  of  the  head,  he  said,  **  Ah,  cap- 
Cain,  you  down  here !    What's  the  go  nowl    I 
should  think  that  this  was  no  lay  for  you. 
There  can*t  be  much  business  doing  in  your 
"^ray  here." 

••  I  wanted  a  little  country  air,  Prior,"  replied 
^^aptain  Tankerville,  moving  on. 

*'  Why,  I  heard  you  had  been  taking  country 
^^r  over  in  Surrey,'*  answered  the  officer,  whh 
^  laugh  ;  and  he  too  pursued  his  way  with  Mr. 
GSibbe  up  the  hill,  asking  his  companion  as  they 
'^went  '*  whether  that  chap  had  been  long  down 
2si  those  parts  V* 

•*  Oh  !  dear  no,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs ;  "  the 
^^Ttl  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  yesterday." 

••  1  was  thinking,"  said  Prior,  •*  whether 
^»e  ooold  have  anything  to  do  with  these  jobs. 
2-le*s  just  a  likely  fellow  to  put  other  men  up  to 
^  bad  piece  of  business,  and  then  turn  stag.  It 
^^«on*t  be  long  before  he  weighs  his  weight  now  ; 
^nd  so  if  he's  had  any  hand  in  this,  we  could 
^MMD  get  at  it  from  him." 

«*  I  don't  think  it,"  answered  Gibbs.    *'  He's 

vaever  been  here  before  since  I've  been  in  the 

^slaoe,  and  this  has  been  going  on  a  long  while." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  answered  Prior ;  "  but 

"^ell  talk  to  Williams  first.    You  show  me 

'^here  he  lives,  and  I'll  go  in  and  have  a  chat 

^ith  him." 

••Oh!  ril  show  you  directly,"  replied  the 
traveler,  **and  then  we  can  talk  mure  about 
the  matter  when  you've  done  with  him." 

The  two  worthy  gentlemen,  however,  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.  Gihbs  led 
bis  companion  up  the  hill,  and  then  some  way 
down  a  lane  which  branched  off  fmm  the  edge 
of  the  high  road  just  opposite  Mallington  House. 
First  came  two  or  three  poor  cottages — then  a 
field  and  a  garden— then  a  small  red  brick 
bouse,  with  some  cakes,  parliamept,  ginger- 
bread, and  apples  in  the  window ;  while  over 
the  door  was  inscribed  **  Pickett,  dealer  in  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  snuff  and  tobacco,"  and  this  was 
pcfr.***!  out  to  the  worthy  officer  as  the  present 
abode  of  Mr.  Jonn  ^luiams.  liui  or  Inqui^-'n? 
In  die  shop,  while  Gibbs  walked  slowly  up  the 
laM,  the  reply  of  the  woman  of  the  house  was, 
that  ber  lodger  had  not  been  home  for  two  days, 


and  that  abe  did  not  know  wben  be  would  m- 

turn. 

**  Are  you  sure  he'll  retam  at  all  1"  asked  tbe 
officer,  in  a  cyaical  tone. 

"  Oh  dear,  yea,"  replied  the  woman ;  "  he's 
sure  to  come  back,  for  he's  led  all  his  things." 

Prior  paused  for  a  moment  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  hpiution.  His  habitual  propensities 
impelled  him  strongly  to  walk  up  sUirs,  and  to 
examine  into  the  facta  and  circumstancea  of 
what  things  Mr.  Williams  had  left  behind  him ; 
but  recollecting,  that  in  order  to  obtain  what 
Mr.  Morton  wanted,  he  must  '<  do  his  spiriting 
gently,"  he  forbore,  and  merely  requested  the 
worthy  lady  to  inform  Mr.  W^illiams  that  a 
gentleman  had  been  to  see  him ;  that  he  was 
lodging  at  the  Bagpipes,  and  would  be  glad  of  a 
call  as  soon  as  her  lodger  came  back. 

He  retrod  bis  steps,  hurrying  his  pace,  a  little 
to  overtake  Gibbs,  and  soon  perceived  him 
walking  slowly  along  in  conversation  with  an- 
other person.  With  his  keen  quick  eye  Prior 
scanned  the  figure  of  the  good  tiaveler's  com* 
panion,  while  a  slight  smile  curled  his  lip ;  and 
then  walking  up  to  the  personage  who  was  still 
busily  talking  with  Gibbs,  he  laid  his  broad 
hand  heavily  upon  his  shoulder.  Bill  Maltby, 
for  he  it  was,  turned  round  with  a  start,  and  tbe 
moment  he  saw  Prior,  turned  as  pale  aa  death. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

**  Ah,  Maater  Maltby,  yon  down  here !"  said 
Prior,  fixing  his  keen  eye  upon  the  other's  coun- 
tenance, and  marking  the  waning  color  in  his 
cheek  with  a  slight  smile  ;  for  the  ancient  Bow- 
street  officer,  he  of  the  potent  old  school — long 
since  softened  down  into  what  is  called*  a  pre- 
ventive force,  which,  God  wot,  prevents  little 
to  compensate  for  the  evils  that  it  perpetrates 
or  encourages  —  he  of  the  ancient  school,  I 
say,  which  could  really  detect  the  criminal  al- 
most Hb  soon  as  the  crime  was  committed,  and 
wlych  commanded  the  best  means  of  preven- 
tion by  ensuring  immediate  punishment,  felt 
some  degree  of  self-satisfaction  at  the  awe 
with  which  his  presence  affected  any  notorious 
offender,  —  "  Ah,  Master  Maltby,  you  down 
here !  Still  upon  the  small  go,  I  suppose ; 
nothing  heavy  yet,  or  I  should  have  heard  of 
you.  Master  Maltby." 

Although  the  speech  of  the  excellent  Mr. 
Prior  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  the  ears 
of  Bill  Maltby,  especially  being  delivered,  as  it 
was,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  yet  it  was 
so  far  satisfactory  that  it  showed  him  that  the 
especial  errand  of  the  worthy  officer  in  Mal- 
lington did  not  refer  to  himself.  He  therefore 
replied  with  a  re-assured  countenance,  and  in  a  - 
-*vii  tone,  "  Oh  no,  Mr.  Prior ;  I  am  down  here 
iu  ..ly  native  place,  living  a  very  quiet  life  now." 

**  I  daresay,"  answered  the  officer  in  that  pecu- 
liar tone  which  implied  that  he  dared  to  say  no* 
thing  of  the  kind.  *<  Well,  we  shall  see,  Bdl ; 
hut  there's  one  little  thing  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  you  ab(»ut — as  a  friend  you  know, 
quite  as  a  friend,  for  I  am  only  taking  the  conn- 
try  air,  traveling  incog,  for  my  amusement,  like 
otnei  gro««t  men — no  business  in  life.  Bill,  hut 
just  a  little  holiday — so  if  you  could  just  mak» 
it  convenient  to  give  m«  ikC^VL%\  >^<^^<^\\m^ 
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some  time  thii  evening,  I  shoold  like  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you  about  one  or  two  things." 

•*  Ob,  I'll  come,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Bill 
Maltby,  who  was  quite  sure  that  if  Prior  wanted 
bim  for  any  unpleasant  puj^pose  he  would  have 
had  the  handcuffs  on  him  in  less  time  than  it 
had  taken  to  speak  one  quarter  of  what  he  bad 
uttered ;  **  at  what  time  shall  J  come  J" 

••  Why,  in  about  an  hour,"  said  Prior ;  "  then 
we  can  haye  a  glass  of  wine  together.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  with  this  gen- 
tleman ;"  and  though  Maltby  did  not  altogether 
like  the  prospect  of  any  long  communion  be- 
tween Mr.  Gibbs  and  his  friend  of  Bow-street, 
he  had  no  excuse  ready  for, not  walking  away, 
which  be  did,  reiterating  his  promise  to  come  at 
the  appointed  time. 

No  sooner  was  be  gone  than  Mt.  Oibbs  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  personal  character 
of  Mr.  Maltby  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  circum- 
stances of  the  officer's  acquaintance  with  him, 
he  in  return  related  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
wheedled  over  to  Sturton  on  the  very  day  when 
be  was  knocked  down  and  robbed. 

**  Ah !"  said  Prior,  in  a  meditative  tone ;  "then 
he's  a  confederate  of  Jack  Williams,  is  he !  I 
thought  it  must  be  so ;  but  we*ll  try  if  we  can*t 
make  the  decoy  duck  quack  as  far  as  is  needfuf 
A  pretty  gang  of  them  there  seems  to  be  here- 
abouts just  now ;  but  our  London  gents  do  love, 
every  now  and  then,  to  see  a  bit  of  country  life. 
He  must  be  a  shrewd  hand,  this  Jack  Williams, 
not  to  take  your  flimsies,  Mr.  Gibbs.  You 
won't  be  able  to  do  anything  with  him ;  for, 
take  my  word  for  it,  he*s  got  as  sharp  an  eye 
for  a  Queen  Anne  guinea  as  you  have  ;  and  Til 
bet  you  any  money  it's  in  the  soup-pot  long 
before  this  time." 

"  He'll  not  stop  there^  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs, 
**  depend  upon  it»  he'll  not  stop  there.  When 
once  a  man  begins  he's  sure  to  go  on." 

•«  Ah !  there  you're  right,  there  you're  quite 
right,"  replied  Mr.  Prior.  "That  shows  you 
know  something  of  life,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  weighs  his  weight  we  sfiall  have  him."  , 

In  conversation  of  this  kind  they  pursued  their 
way  back  t6  the  Bagpipes ;  and  the  officer,  to 
use  the  reporter's  term,  subjected  the  worthy 
traveler  to  a  searching  cross-examination  in  re- 
gard to  everything  and  everybody  in  Mailing- 
ton  ;  after  which  Prior  retired  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  who  entertain- 
ed a  notion  that  wine  was  only  fit  for  gentle- 
folks, in  which  class  she  had  not  thought  fit  to 
include  her  new  guest.  Shortly  afterwards  Bill 
Maltby,  tnie  to  bis  appointment,  appeared  at 
the  inn-door;  but  had  very  nearly  been  sent 
'  away  again,  as  Prior  had  not  thought  fit  to 
communicate  his  name,  and  it  was  only  by  de- 
scription that  the  barmaid  was  at  length  brought 
to  understand  who  was  the  person  asked  for. 
When  at  length  all  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  Mr.  Maltby  was  ushered  up  to  the  officer's 
room,  which  was  tolerably  high  in  the  building, 
he  was  received  by  Prior  wiili  a  sort  of  conde- 
scending courtesy,  requested  to  seat  himself, 
and  had  his  glass  filled  with  wine  as  a  prelimi- 
nary. He  looked  a  little  anxiously  for  the 
commencement  of  the  discourse;  but  P'ior 
filled  his  own  glass,  nodded,  and  gave  "  The 
King."  When  this  toast  was  drunk,  the  officer 


filled  again  for  both,  and  then,  scratching  a  cer- 
tain spot  a  little  behind  the  temple,  which  was 
accustomed  to  be  scratched  upon  impertant  oc- 
casions, he  entered  upon  business. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Maltby,"  he  said,  "  so  you  are 
down  here  taking  your  native  air.  That's i 
right,  that's  quite  right.  Here's  your  health. 
You  are  a  young  man  who  know  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  I  dare  say  may  go  or  a 
long  way,  if  you  don't  go  too  fast.  But  what  I 
wanted  to  say  is  this,  you  are  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Williams,  I  think  !'* 

Maltby  nodded  his  head. 

*'  And  do  a  little  business  with  him  in  a  quiet 
way,  I  dare  say,"  continoed  the  officer. 

•*  Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Maltby ;  "  I've 
given  up  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  besides,  Mr. 
Williams  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  He*8 
only  here  for  a  while  till  be  gets  another  ship, 
and  spends  his  prize  money." 

"  Come,  come,  now,"  answered  Prior,  in  a 
tone  of  jocular  reproach  ;  "  as  if  I  didn't  know. 
Bill.  What's  the  use  coming  that  lay  with  me. 
Besides,  I  am  not  looking  after  the  young  raaa 
to  do  him  any  harm ;  I've  got  no  warrant  against 
him,  bless  you ;  I've  got  a  little  bit  of  business 
to  do  with  him  which  may  turn  to  his  good. 
So,  if  yoihknow  where  he  is  to  be  found,  speak 
out  like  a  man." 

"No,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Maltby;  "I 
haven't  set  eyes  on  him  these  three  days,  and 
was  going  op  to  see  if  he  had  come  home 
when  I  met  you.  But  what  is  it  about,  Mr. 
Priori  Perhaps  I  can  help  you,  notwithstand- 
ing." 

"  Ah !  that's  another  affair,"  answered  Prior, 
meditating ;  and  Bill  Maltby  ventured  to  add 
"  If  it's  about  the  job  of  that  fellow  Gibbs,  you 
are  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you.  Jack  Williams 
wasn't  in  Mallington  at  the  time." 

"You  were,"  answered  Prior,  turning  his 
eyes  suddenly  upon  him. 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  answered 
Maltby,  with  a  perceptible  change  of  counte- 
nance.    "  He  wasn't,  that's  sure." 

"  He  might  not  be  very  far  off,  though,"  an- 
swered the  officer,  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  but, 
however,  it's  not  about  that  at  all.  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  and  I  mind  my  own  business.  I 
know  what  I  know,  and  if  it  were  need/ul, 
could  take  you  all  over  the  ground,  and  show 
you  how  he  came,  and  how  he  went,  anil  where 
he  stood,  just  as  if  I  had  seen  it  all.  But  as  I 
said,  that's  no  affair  of  mine.  I've  no  warrant. 
What  I'm  af\cr  now  is  this  business  of  Mr. 
Morton's ;  and  look  you,  Bill,  I'm  determined— 
and  you  know  I'm  the  man  to  do  it — either  to 
have  the  papers  or  to  have  the  men.  Tito 
money  they  may  keep,  and  perhaps  may  have 
a  trifle  more,  of  twenty  pounds  or  so,  if  they 
give  up  the  pocket-book  quietly  and  quick." 

"  I  didn't  know  any  pocket-pook  had  been 
taken,"  answered  Maliby ;  "  and  if  it  has.  most 
likely  they've  burnt  it.  They're  not  likely  to 
keep  a  sticky  thing  like  that." 

*'  Then  Til  have  the  man,"  said  Prior,  in  a 
determined  tone. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  you  there."  rcpLed  Malt- 
by, drinking  down  his  wine  with  aviilp;  *M  : 
oiie  thing  I'm  very  sure  of,  Williams  was  not 
the  man  to  knock  the  gentleman  down.  Of 
that  I  give  you  my  honor." 
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Small  rogues  are  men  of  honor  aa  well  as 
great  ones^in  their  own  particular  way. 

<*  ril  have  him,  and  the  other  fellow,  too." 
answered  Prior,  »*  and  then,  you  know,  Master 
Maltby,  that  this  business  of  Gibbs's  must  be 
^one  iniu ;  so  you  can  judge  whether  that  will 
be  pleasant,  and  bad  better  look  to  it.  It  will 
be  much  better  for  them  to  give  up  the  papers  and 
the  pocket  book  quietly,  and  then  they  can  go 
on  till  another  lime,  you  know ;  but  if  they  don't 
they*re  dune ;  and  some  others  may  find  them- 
selves in  a  mess,  who,  if  they  don't  cut  capers, 
would  find  themselves  lagged  to  Botany  for  life  ; 
and  that's  not  pleasant." 

*•  No,"  said  Bill  Maltby,  in  what  we  romance 
writers  call  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  ;  and  there- 
upon he  fell  into  a  fit  of  meditation,  which  lasted 
'severaV  minutes  uninterrupted. 

"Does  the  gentleman  suspect  Jack,  Wil- 
liams !"  he  inquired  at  length. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  no,"  replied  Prior,  laugh- 
ing, **  he  thinks  him  a  very  honest  fellow,  as  I 
dare  say  he  is  in  his  way.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
he  knocked  him  down;  but  there  are  such 
things  as  accessories  before  and  aAer  the  fact, 
my  good  sir ;  and,  even  if  he  were  to  get  out 
of  this,  there's  weight  enough  upon  him,  I  can 
tell  yuu.  to  pull  the  rope  tight,  if  things  were 
looked  into ;  and  it's  much  better  a  young  man 
should  be  quiet,  and  give  up  a  trifle  like  this 
pocket-book,  which  can  be  of  no  use  to  him, 
than  to  hang  about  shilly  shally  for  the  chance 
of  a  better  reward.  Twenty  pounds  is  very 
handsome,  I  think,  and  I  dare  say  the  gentle- 
man wouldn't  stand  for  five  pounds  more  or 
less." 

•»  Well,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Prior,  upon  my  soul, 
that  Williams  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  I  know," 
answered  Maltby  ;  **  and  I  can't  tell  anything 
about  the  papers,  for  I  never  heard  of  them ; 
but  I  think  1  know  where  I  can  find  out  whether 
they  are  burnt  or  not,  and,  if  not,  I  dare  say 
they'll  be  given  up."  \ 

"  If  they  are  given  up,  all  maybe  kept  as  still 
as  an  empty  trunk,"  replied  Prior;  "if  not  I  must 
have  the  men,  and  then  there  will  be  some  pre- 
cious work.  You  must  be  quick,  however,  Bill ; 
for  you  see  I  can't  dawdle  away  my  time  and 
let  matters  slip ;  we  must  go  to  work  at  once 
either  <»ne  way  or  the  other."  • 

Bill  Maltby  fell  into  a  new  fit  of  thought,  and 
robbed  his  head  continuously,  as  if  to  stimulate 
the  organ  of  cogitation.  At  length  he  brought 
forth,  as  if  by  a  jerk,  the  following  question, 
**  Would  you  mind  taking  a  long  walk  with  me 
to-night,  Mr.  Prior!" 

"  Not  particularly,"  replied  Prior,  **  I  want  a 
little  exercise." 

"  Well,  I  think,"  said  Maliby.  "  I  could  get 
you  to  speak  with  a  young  man  who  knows 
something  of  this  job  ;  but  mind,  it's  only  upon 
condition  that  you  do  nothing  against  him." 

"Not  to-night,  not  to-night,  of  course!'*  re- 
plied the  officer.     "  Honor,  Bill ! — honor !     I'm 
upon  a  negociation  now  ;  and  I  know  what  that 
.  means  as  well  as  the  best  plenipo  of  them'  all. 
Before  I  begin  active  operations  of  course  1 
shall  declare  war ;  but  it's  to  be  the  same  on 
both  sides,  remember.    We  must  have  no  traps, 
BiU." 
*     "  Oh  dear,  no,  Mr.  Prior,"  replied  Bill  Maltby. 
*  That  would  be  devilish  little  good  ;  for  though 
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you're  keen  enough,  there  are  plenty  more  b^ 
sides  yourself;  and  you  always  behave  plea*- 
ant  and  gentlemanly,  which  is  more  than  many 
of  them  do." 

"  Well,  I'm  your  man,"  said  Prior ;  "  only  I 
must  just  go  and  tell  that  Mr.  Gibbs  that  I  can't 
drink  tea  with  him  to-night.  We  had  better 
set  out  at  once,  I  think,  for  it's  beginning  to 
grow  duskisb." 

"Let  it  get  a  little  darker  first,"  replied 
Maltby,  "for  I  don't  well  know  how  these  fel- 
lows may  like  it." 

"  That's  just  as  you  please,"  replied  Prior ; 
"and  we've  got  the  bottle  to  finish,  too ;  so  you 
take  another  glass,  while  I  go  and  tell  Gibbs,  for 
he's  expecting  me,  I  think." 

Thus  saying,  the  ofliccr  lefl  the  room ;  and 
Bill  Maltby  helped  himself  to  another  glass  of 
wine  ;  but  that  was  the  only  movement  that  he 
made.  He  did  not  even  venture  to  look  round 
him,  but  remained  seated  where  he  had  first 
taken  up  his  position,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that 
Prior  might  see  on  his  return  if  his  chair  were 
moved  in  the  least  degree  out  of  the  same  situ- 
ation. Throughout  the  whole  of  their  conver- 
sation, as  the  reader  has,  doubtless,  observed, 
the  swaggering,  bullying  dare-devil  has  been 
changed  into  the  meek,  compliant,  very,  humble 
servant  of  the  ofllcer ;  and  such,  indeed,  was 
the  influence  of  those  myrmidons  of  old  Bow- 
street,  that  it  seldom  if  ever  happened,  in  deal- 
ing with  habitual  ruffians,  that  they  met  with 
anything  like  resistance.  It  was  only  when 
they  came  to  encounter — as  in  the  case  of  poor 
Smithers  with  the  Cato-street  gang — some  per- 
sons who  from  accidental  excitement  had 
jumped  at  once  to  a  great  crime,  that  they 
were  opposed  with  anything  like  violence;  and 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  single  offioer 
would  venture  unhesitatingly  into  one  of  the 
most  notorious  dens  of  London,  and  pick  out  a 
man,  who  knew  his  fate  was  sealed,  from  the 
midst  of  a  whole  gang  of  foot-pads,  housebreak- 
ers, and  murderers,  without  any  one  of  them 
ever  dreaming  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  their 
companion  or  injure  the  officer.  The  utmost 
courtesy,  too,  existed  between  the  rogues  and 
those  who  apprehended  them ;  and  when  a  man 
was  thus  taken  up,  in  the  midst  of  his  compan- 
ions, there  was  no  swagger,  or  threat,  or  loud 
announcement  of  his  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  ;  but,  merely  beckoning  him  out,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "  Mr.  So-and-so,  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you  for  a  moment,"  in  the  civilest  tone  pos- 
sible, though  ho  was  about  to  take  him  to  pris- 
on and  to  death ;  and  it  generally  happened 
that  the  man's  only  reply  to  this  fell  summons 
was,  when  they  were  alone  together,  "  Pray, 
don't  put  the  darbies  on  me,"  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  go  along  quite  quietly  unman- 
aolcd.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
every  individual  of  a  largo  class  of  men  by  the 
mere  aspect  of  those  to  whom  the  law  en- 
trusted the  terrible  task  of  watching  their  pro- 
ceedings and  bringing  them  to  a  close  when 
their  guilt  reached  a  certain  point  of  enormity; 
and  Maltby  was  fully  under  that  impression, 
well  knowing  that  there  were  many  acts,  even 
in  the  course  of  his  short  life,  which  brought 
him  within  the  reach  of  the  iron  arm  of  justice. 
In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  there  was  a 
predominant  fear  that  awed  him  into  the  txyt^s^^ 
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sobmiaalTe  tranqaRSty  in  the  preaenoe  of  the 
officer.  It  were  needlees,  and  perhaps  unfkir, 
to  inquire  whether  it  would  have  induced  him 
to  turn  informer  and  betray  his  companions ; 
but  it  certainly  would  have  brought  him  to  do 
anything  short  of  that.  The  part  wliioli  he  had 
taken  in  the  robbery  of  Gibbs  was  periiaps  suf- 
ficient, as  the  law  then  stood,  to  put  his  head 
within  the  unpleasant  circle  of  a  rope.  He  ha'U 
prompted  and  planned  the  robbery — he  had 
shared  the  spoil— he  had  been  an  accessory, 
both  before  and  after  the  fact— and  it  wss  clear 
to  him  that  Prior  very  well  knew  the  share  he 
had  in  it.  Men  who  have  committed  evil  acts 
are  always  inclined  to  suppose  that  others  who 
-suspect  them  have  l)elier  information  than  they 
really  have  ;  and  he  attributed  the  hints  which 
the  omcer  had  given  regarding  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  rather  to  actual  knowledge  than  mere 
aospiciun.  It  is,  indeed,  conscience  that  makes 
cowards  of  us  all ;  and  he  sat  considering  the 
fearful  phantoms  of  his  imagination,  and  think- 
ing how  he  might  drive  thern  from  him,  till 
Prior  returned. 

In  the  meanwhile  that  worthy  gentleman  had 
visited  Mr  Gibbs,  and  though  he  entertained  no 
positive  fear  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  accom- 
panymg  Bill  Maltby,  whithersoever  he  might 
lead  him.  yet  he  thought  it  might  be  just  as  well 
to  take  some  precautionary  measures,  and  con- 
sequently asked  his  new-found  friend  to  watch 
which  way  he  and  his  companion  went,  with- 
out actually  dogging  their  steps,  and  to  sit  up 
for  him  till  he  returned. 

«»lf  Tin  not  buck  by  twelve,"  he  said,  "it 
may  be  as  well  to  seek  for  me.  Not  that  I 
think  anything  is  likely  to  happen  ;  but  still  you 
know  men's  blood  will  get  up,  and  they  may 
take  a  drop  or  two  of  spirits  more  than  needful, 
and  then  there's  no  saying  what  they  may  do. 
So  I  shall  leave  you,  Mr.  Gibbs,  to  look  out  fur 
me.** 

This  being  settled,  the  officer  returned  to  the 
room  where  he  had  led  bis  companion,  eyed  him 
well  to  ascertain  what  he  had  been  about  during 
hia  own  ab:$ence,  finished  the  botile  acconling  to 
their  previous  determination,  and  then  proceed- 
ing tf»  the  goods  and  chattels  which  lay  in  the 
window  he  drew  forth  a  tolerably  large  pair  of 
pistols. 

••  It's  always  as  well,"  he  said,  examining  the 
powder  in  the  pans,  and  pressing  down  the 
raiiin>d  tight  in  each.  *'  It's  always  as  well,  Mr. 
Malthy,  to  he  provided  with  the  barkers,  though 
I  am  quite  sure  you  would  nut  behave  ungen- 
tlemanly  towards  me.  However,  I  never  go 
far  without  thf-m.  and  so  there's  no  oflence  in 
putting  ihein  in  my  p<icket." 

**  Oh.  no,  none  at  all — none  at  all,**  answered 
Bill  Maliby  .  •*  hut  youMI  not  have  to  use  them, 
air,  I  can  tell  you." 

»*  Likely/'  answered  the  officer;  "but  now 
let's  iro.  It  will  be  quite  dark  before  we  are  up 
the  h  II " 

"  We're  not  going  up  the  hill,'*  answered 
Maltby.  ••  But  I'll  show  y<iu  the  way,"  and  ac- 
cordingly he  walked  to  the  door. 

Wp  have  led  the  gemle  reader,  by  the  hand, 
all  about  the  little  lown  of  Maliington,  along 
the  road  over  the  common,  and  the  sandy  way 
which  bkirted  it,  by  the  cottage  where  p<»or 
I.ucy  K'lmunds  passed  her  first  night  of  absenee 


trom  her  fttber'a  house,  down  the  back  lanes,. 
and  throngh  the  fieUa  to  the  water  side,  and 
along  the  river,  by  the  rectory,  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  We  have  also  led  him  acroaa 
the  bridge,  and  through  several  of  the  paths  of 
Maliington  Park,  along  the  road  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  and  up  the  sandy  lane  leading  away 
to  Wenlock  Common  and  Wood.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding across  the  heath,  we  have  taken  him, 
in  company  with  Jack  Williams,  afler  his  as- 
sault upon  Mr.  Gibbs,  round  by  the  other  side 
of  Maliington  Park  and  back  to  the  bridge.  If 
we  had  been  the  surveyor  of  the  roads  for  that 
district,  we  could  not  have  laid  them  out  with 
greater  accuracy — all  except  one.  Have  you 
ever  looked  upon  a  map,  dear  reader,  in  which 
a  river  figured  as  the  principal  object?  yoa 
must  have  found  that,  if  there  was  a  bridge  • 
over  it,  it  generally  presented  yo^  with  the 
letter  H,  the  bridge  forming  the  cross  of  the 
letter,  and  a  road  on  either  side  the  two  limbs. 
Now  our  H  wantflTone  of  its  very  principal 
parts,  which  must  be  immediately  supplied. 
That  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  superior 
portion  of  the  left  hand  limb.  The  highway 
through  the  village,  which  was  called  MttUing- 
ton-street,  taking  a  little  turn  round  the  angle 
formefl  by  the  inn,  swept  over  the  bridge.  On 
the  right  hand  it  was  joined  by  the  road  to  the 
rectory  and  the  church  ;  but  we  have  said  noth- 
ing of  any  way,  highway  or  by-path  leading 
further  up  the  river  on  the  Maliington  side,  and 
have  thus,  perhaps,  left  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  inn  named  the  Bag- 
pipes, its  gardens,  sheds,  or  outbuildings,  actu- 
ally abutted  upon  the  river,  or  else  that  fields- 
and  hedges  closed  the  way,  and  left  nothing 
hut  the  milkmaid's  path  and  the  urchin's  be- 
loved stile.  Such,  however,  was  not  at  all  the 
case,  and  we  must  hasten  to  correct  this  geo- 
graphical error.  The  road  from  the  church,  the 
rectory,  and  the  country  beyond,  did  indeed  en- 
ter upon  Mallington-street,  and  aflford  a  means 
of  ctmimunication  between  the  village  and  the 
neighl)oring  residences;  but  it  did  more — it 
crosseil  the  highway^  and  was  continued  along 
the  bank  of  the  water,  sometimes  approaching 
close  to  it,  sometimes  leaving  a  oieadow  or  twt> 
between,  as  the  circuitous  process  of  nature 
deviated  from  the  straightforward  proceeding 
of  art. 

It  was  up  this  road,  then,  that  Bill  Maltby, 
on  the  night  in  question,  led  Mr.  Prior,  shorilj 
afler  the  sun  had  set  under  the  horizon. 
There  M'as  more  light,  however,  than  the  for- 
mer personage  had  calculated  upon  ;  for  thmigb 
the  evening  was  somewhat  grey,  and  thin 
wreaths  of  white  mist  might  be  seen  twisting 
about  upon  various  parts  of  the  stream,  yet  the 
twilight  had  not  completely  ended,  and  in  many 
parts  the  river  shone  out  dear,  reflecting  all  iho 
light  that  still  remained  in  the  sky.  Bill  Maliby 
walked  slowly,  and  his  companion  did  not  hurry 
him  on,  letting  him  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclinations,  hut  at  the  same  time  watching  all 
his  proceedings  with  a  keen  and  shrewd  ub^er. 
vation. 

••He  wants  to  pirovont  me  finding  my 
way  back."  said  Prior  to  himself;  »'  but  ii  won't 
Ju  ;"  and  then  remarking  that,  as  they  came  to 
the  side  of  some  meadows  left  by  a  sweep  of 
the  stream  with  a  footpath  across  them,  Bill 
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llaJtby  lifted  his  head  and  looked  across,  bat 
still  seemed  inclined  to  follow  the  high  road, 
though  the  foot-wa/  e? idently  joined  it  further 
on.  he  asked  aloud,  *'  Had  we  better  not  take 
the  path.  Bill?  it*8  shorter/' 

Bill  Maltbjr  assented,  merely  murmuring 
somethiDg  about  its  being  damp;  and  then, 
after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  observed, 
"  You  seem  to  know  this  part  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Prior!" 

"  Oh,  I  know  something  of  most  parts,"  re- 
plied the  officer  ;  and  on  they  went. 

At  the  distance  of  aboutamile  from  the  village, 
jt  be'Uime  as  dark  as  it  was  likely  to  be,  and 
about  half  a  mile  further  Malthy  deviated  from 
the  road  they  had  hitherto  been  pursuing,  and 
struck  into  some  very  intricate  lanes  upon  the 
left.  They  were' melancholy  lanes  enough,  too 
—not  overhnng  with  embowering  shrubs  and 
bushes,  but  generally  with  a  ditch  on  one  side 
and  some  stunted  willows  on  both.  The  land 
was  flat  and  unpicturesque,  though  doubtless 
affording  good  feed  fur  cattle ;  and,  as  the 
meadows  were  not  unfrequently  under  water, 
the  road  was  generally  raised  above  them.  On 
the  left,  however,  was  some  high  ground,  and 
towards  it  the  two  wayfarers  gradually  ap- 
proached, though  Prior  shrewdly  suspected  that 
they  might  have  reached  it  by  a  much  shorter 
cut.  ^At  length  the  lane  they  were  pursuing 
entered  between  two  abrupt  sandy  banks  crown- 
ed on  either  side  by  some  young  fir  plantations, 
after  which  it  issued  forth  upon  a  wide  track  of 
wild  unproductive  ground,  where  patches  of  cul- 
tivatifvB,  encircled  by  young  hedges,  amidst  a 
quantity  ef  moor  land,  showed  that  etCorts  were 
xnakisg  in  reclaim  for  the  use  of  man  a  portion 
of  the  soil  from  the  waste.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  Prior*s  eye,  although  accustomed  a 
good  deal  to  mark  objects  in  the  night,  caught 
the  indications  of  the  sort  of  country  he  was 
passing  through ;  for  the  darkness  was  by  this 
time  profound,  and  no  convenient  moon  shone 
forth  to  light  the  traveler  on  his  way.  When 
they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
moor,  however,  near  a  clump  of  black-looking 
trees,  which,  lifted  up  upon  a  little  elevation, 
showed  themselves  more  distinctly  than  any 
object  around,  he  thought  he  perceived  one  of 
those  tall,  single,  many-storied  houses,  which 
jieople  of  a  peculiar  taste  occasionally  build 
upcm  commons,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  a 
roadside  public-house.  No  ray  of  light,  how- 
ever, flashed  forth  from  any  window,  and  for 
aome  way  the  officer  was  not  certain  whether 
ftncy  did  not  deceive  him. 

At  length,  however,  Bill  Maltby  stopped,  and 
lifter  some  humming  and  hawing,  communicated 
to  the  oflScer  that  he  thought  he  had  better  go 
on,  and  inform  the  good  folks  of  the  business 
they  had  in  hand.  *•  I  may  (ell  them  of  cc»urso, 
Mr.  Prior,"  he  said,  "that  they're  all  safe  if 
Xbey  Ut  you  come  1" 

*'  As  safe  as  a  babe  in  the  cradle,"  replied 
Prior.  "  You  know  me  well  enough.  Bill,  and 
what  sort  of  man  I  am.  Vm  never  afraid  of 
doing  anything  I  have  to  do  straightforward, 
mo  Tvo  never  any  (Kx;asion  to  tell  lies  about  it." 

••TTiat's  true— that's  true,"  answered  Malthy, 
•••o,  if  you'll  just  wait  here  for  five  minuie», 
1*0  gohnd  tell  them,  and  be  back  again." 

PKor  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  the  young  man 


left  him,  walking  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  which  he  had  seen.  When  be  was  gone 
Prior  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out  one 
of  the  pistols,  felt  the  pan  with  a  delicate  and 
scientific  touch,  rammed  down  tira  ball  once 
more,  to  make  sure  that  it  had  not  slipped  down 
in  the  barrel,  and  then  replaced  it  in  his  pocket, 
leaving  the  butt  to  hang  out,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  his  grasp  in  a  moment.  All  this  did  not  in 
the  least  show  that  he  was  afraid ;  for,  as  I 
have  before  said,  fear  or  hesitation  were  not 
things  that  easily  entered  into  his  mind  ;  but  he 
was  eminently  a  man  of  preparation — bo  was 
always  ready  for  whatever  might  come,  and 
always  making  himself  ready  for  what  was  to 
come  next ;  besides  the  examination  of  his  .■ 
pistols  was  a  sort  of  pastime  of  which  he  was 
fond  ;  and  it  was  serviceable  in  the  present  in- 
stance by  occupying  a  minute  or  two  of  the 
time  he  had  to  wait. 

Bill  Maltby,  indeed,  was  longer  in  returning 
than  he  had  promised ;  and  Prior  had  full  op- 
portunity o^^examining  to  the  hest  of  hisability 
tlie  objects  round  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Notwithstanding  the  darkness,  notwithstanding 
the  monotony  of  the  scenery  an>und,  his  habit- 
ual powers  of  observation  were  such  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  mark  accurately  several  different 
p<iints,  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  place 
again,  if  ever  he  should  be  called  upon  to  visit 
it ;  and  m  order  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  matter, 
when  he  found  that  his  companion  did  not 
s|)^edily  re-appear,  lie  walked  up  to  a  tbin  pol- 
lard that  stcHKl  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and, 
taking  a  large  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  cut  a 
deep  notch  in  the  bark. 

At  length,  after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  he  heard  a  quick  step, 
and  advancing,  was  met  by  Maltby,  who  said 
in  a  low  voice,  **  Come,  sir,  come ;  they  will 
speak  with  you,  though  they  d(m*t  like  it  at  all.*' 

"  They  must  he  fools,"  said  Prior,  *•  not  to 
like  to  get  a  matter  of  twenty  or  five.-and-twenty 
pounds  for  some  scraps  of  paper  that  they  can 
do  nothing  with." 

♦'That's  what^  told  them,"  said  Bill  Maltby. 

*'  Have  4hcy  got  them  still,"  asked  Prior,  as 
they  walked  along,  with  the  house  we  have 
mentioned  growing  more  distidct  as  they  came 
near. 

"I  can't  tell,"  answered  bis  companion. 
"They  didn't  say;  hut  you'll  soim  find  out. 
However,  Mr.  Pru»r,  it  will  be  all  in  the  dark, 
for  they  won't  let  you  see  them." 

Prior  made  no  reply,  but  cogitated.  He  did 
not  much  like  the  idea  of  going  into  a  place 
with  which  he  himself  was  unacquainted,  ten- 
anted apparently  by  a  body  of  men  of  a  daring 
and  violent  character,  well  acquainted  wiih 
every  turning  and  winding  that  it  contained. 
He  knew  and  understood  the  risk;  but  yet  it 
did  not  make  him  pause  or  hesitate ;  he  only 
bestowed  a  little  meditation  upon  the  means  of 
insuring  himself  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  conse* 
quently,  when  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
lonHy  and  desolate-looking  building  to  which 
bis  companiim  led  him,  he  quietly  slipped  his 
band  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  the  two  pistols, 
and.  with  the  one  in  bis  riirhl  band  and  the 
•ther  in  his  left,  followed  Dill  Maltby  into  tha 
dark  and  narrow  pAssasre. 

»This  way,"  said  \\\*  ^^tcv^xv\^^^4.>^vdv^% 
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through  a  door  on  the  left ;  and  immediately 
the  officer  had  entered,  a  rough  harsh  voice, 
apparently  proceeding  from  a  room  beyond 
communicating  with  the  first  by  an  open  door, 
demanded  '*  Who  is  thero  V* 

"  It's  I  and  Mr.  Prior,"  replied  Maltby. 

"  Well,  you  can  stay  where  you  arc,"  rejoin- 
ed the  voice ;  **  we  can  talk  as  we  are  without 
his  coming  further.     What  does  he  want  1'* 

"  Why,  I  want  Mr.  Morton's  pocket-book,  and 
the  papers  that  are  in  it,"  answered  Prior. 

"And  why  the  devil  should  wc  give  them  to 
you  ?"  rejoined  the  voice. 

*'0h,  lor  several  reasons,"  answered  the 
officer,  "  which  I'll  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  let 
me  know  whether  the  papers  are  safe ;  for,  if 
they  are  not,  there's  no  use  of  talking  any  more 
about  it." 

•*  Oh  yes,  safe  enough  T'  rejoined  the  voice. 
"  Now  for  it,  speak  out." 

«*  Well,  ih(»n,"  said  the  officer,  *'  I  have  been 
sent  for  from  London,  in  order  to  get  them.  The 
gentleman's  content,  if  they  are  restored,  to  let 
all  other  matters  sleep,  and,  moreover,  to  give  a 
reward  of  twenty  pounds  for  them.  So,  if  you've 
9  mind  to  hand  them  out,  why  you  can  either 
let  me  have  them  now,  or  send  them  to  me  by 
Mr.  Mall  by  here." 

There  was  a  bw  monnuring  at  the  other  side 
of  the  partition,  as  if  two  peopte  spoke  together ; 
and  then  the  voice  answered,  "They  are  worth 
more  than  that." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  won't  stand 
for  five  pounds,"  answered  the  officer ;  "  but  you 
know,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  ask  too  much,  you 
may  chance  to  get  yourself  into  trouble.  There's 
a  bit  of  Bow-street  to  be  set  against  the  value 
of  the  papers ;  and  it*s  much  belter  worth  your 
while  to  take  a  fair  offi}r,  and  let  the  matter  pass 
quietly,  than  risk  your  neck  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting more." 

"  Oh,  my  neck's  in  no  risk  about  it !"  answer- 
ed the  man.  "  I've  not  got  the  papers — Pm 
only  speaking  for  another." 

**I  hear  that,"  replied  the  officir,  dryly  ;  *<  and 
we  are  both  the  same  in  that  respect^  fur  Pm 
speaking  for  another  too." 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  and  at  length  a 
new  voice  said,  ''  It's  better  that  principals 
should  deal  together  ;  so  you  may  tell  Mr.  Mor- 
ton that  he  shall  hear  from  the  person  who  has 
got  the  papers  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  he  can 
have  them  or  not  at  the  price  put  upon  them,  as 
he  likes." 

Since  his  entrance  into  that  room  Prior  had 
■UROd  his  best  endeavors  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  interior,  and  as  his  eye  became 
more  accustomed  to  the  obscurity — for  there  is 
seldom  an^hingpn  this  earth  so  utterly  deprived 
of  light  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  actual  dark- 
ness— he  had  made  out  not  only  that  there  was 
a  window  upon  his  left  hand,  but,  also,  that 
there  were  several  broken  panes  in  it,  and  ttiat 
that  there  was  an  open  door  on  the  other  side. 
Beyond  that,  however,  he  could  see  nothing ; 
but  he  marked  with  strong  attention  the  tones 
of  the  two  speakers,  so  that  he  thought  he  could 
swear  to  the  voices  whenever  he  heard  them 
again.  The  proposal  of  the  person  who  had  last 
spoken  was  not  by  any  means  agreeable  to  him, 
as  he  fore|{»aw  a  possibility  of  its  depriving  him 
of  a  pan,  at  least,  of  the  sum  promised  for  ne- 


gociating  the  restoration  of  the  papers.  It  most 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  his  proposing 
the  sum  of  twenty,  or  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
instead  of  fifty,  which  Mr.  Morton  had  offered 
for  the  recovery  of  his  |M>cket-book.  he  was 
influenced  by  any  corrupt  desire  of  transferring 
the  rest  to  his  own  pocket.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  only  begun  with  the  small  sum,  in  order 
to  leave  himself  an  opportunity  of  increasing 
it  to  the  extent  permitted,  according  to  circum- 
stances. But,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  like  to 
bo  curtailed  of  his  own  fair  proportion,  and  he 
therefore  answered,  after  thinking  over  it  for  a 
moment  or  two,  "  Come,  say  in  a  w;prd  what 
you- will  take,  and  let  us  sec  whether  we  can't 
make  a  deal  of  it  at  once.  It's  better  than 
hanging  fire  about  the  thing,  because  you  see  I 
must  do  my  duty  one  way  or  another,  and  if  I 
don't  get  the  papers  I  must  do  the  other  thing." 

"  You've  got  your  answer."  said  the  second 
voice  in  astern  tone, "  and  that's  all  the  answer 
you'll  get." 

"It's  an  answer  that  doesn't  quite  suit  me,** 
replied  Prior  quietly ;  **  but  I'll  let  you  hear  moro 
what  I  think  of  it  to-morrow." 

"  What,  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  of  losing 
the  reward,"  said  the  second  voice,  after  a  short 
murmured  consultation,  the  words  of  which 
were  indistinct ;  **  but  as  you  have  opened  tho 
way  for  him,  the  gentleman  will  have  no  right 
to  refuse  you  whatever  he  promised,  and  if  ho 
does  it  shall  be  made  up  to  you." 

••Much  trust  there  is  in  that,"  answered 
Prier.  ••However,  I'll  think  alwut  it,  as  I  said 
before.  You  say  you'll  let  him  hear  from  you 
in  a  day  or  two.  Well,  I'll  tell  him,  and  talk 
with  him  about  the  matter,  and  so  good  night. 
All  I  can  say  further  is,  that  you'll  be  great  fools 
if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  lagged  up  to  ilio 
office  by  sticking  out  for  too  high  a  price.  Man/ 
a  man  has  put  his  neck  in  a  noose  by  such  a 
go  as  that ;  so  you  look  sharp  about  it." 

While  he  had  been  thus  speaking  he  had 
gradually  approached  the  door  as  silently  as 
possible,  and  in  a  minute  after  stood  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house.  He  had  heard  some  whii^per- 
ed  conversation,  indeed,  as  he  went ;  but  he  did 
not  think  fit,  after  the  very  signilicant  hints 
which  he  had  given,  to  wait  for  the  result. 
Comparatively  the  atmosphere  without  was 
clear  and  light  aAer  quitting  the  dark  room,  and 
Prior  walked  along  the  road  hack  towards  Mai- 
lington  without  waiting  for  his  companion. 
Maltby,  however,  soon  overtook  him ;  hut  tho 
officer  was  in  no  very  good  humor  with  the  suc> 
cess  of  his  operations  ;  and  the  only  words  that 
passed  between  them  till  they  reached  the  en> 
trance  of  the  town  were  spoken  when  Maltby 
endeavored  to  lead  him  by  another  way,  whicU 
elicited  from  the  officer  the  foUowing  observa- 
tion, in  a  grumbling  tone  :  •*  It's  no  use,  BiJl.  I 
know  the  road  as  well  as  you  do.  You  call 
upon  me  about  twelve  to-morrow,  and  III  tell 
you  more.  Those  fellows  will  make  a  mess  of 
it  if  they  don't  mind  ;  but  it's  their  own  fault, 
so  there's  no  help  for  it." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  n  rcry 
early  hour  indeed,  not  yet  half-past  five — and,. 
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IB  the  astronomical  Ysadar  well  knows,  the  san 
in  the  month  of  September  begins  to  show  that 
laxtness  which  creeps  over  him  in  his  declining 
days,  and  does  not  rise  so  early  by  an  hour  or 
two  as  he  does  in  his  lusty  prime  —  when  Mr. 
Morton  cn>ssed  the  bridge  at  Mallington  on  foot, 
with  a  double-barrelled  gnn  under  his  arm,  and 
a  game-bag  over  his  shoulder.  There  were 
few  people  stirring  in  the  Tillage  at  that  hour, 
with  the  exception  of  a  laboring  man  or  two 
walking  away  to  his  dally  toil;  but  whoever 
saw  the  young  gentleman,  and  marked  his  at- 
tire^ naturally  concluded  that  he  was  going  out 
to  shoot,  and  yet  several  of  them  noticed  as 
they  passed  that  he  had  no  dog  with  him,  which 
excited  some  surprise,  as  he  had  no  establish- 
ment  of  keepers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was, 
coDsequently,  they  concluded,  not  likely  to  be 
supplied  by  the  way.  Perhaps  these  remarks 
would  not  have  been  made  in  any  other  place 
than  Mallington,  but  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  during  the  last  few  years  almost  all  the 
peasantry  had  acquired  both  a  taste  for,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of,  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  viewed  everything  referring  to  sport- 
ing with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

Mr.  Morion,  however,  took  his  way  onward 
with  a  qitick  step,  entered  Mallington  Park,  and* 
crossed  it  by  a  path  which,  making  an  angle  of 
forty -five  degrees  both  witli  the  river  and  the 
road  to  the  house,  passed  behind  the  latter  at 
some  distance  from  it,  and  wound  away  through 
some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  domain.    In 
that  direction  lay  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  deer, 
who  seldom  came  down  into  the  more  trim,  and 
decorated  part  of  the  park  near  tho  river,  ex- 
cept to  drink  in  the  cool  moonlight ;  and  here, 
to  the  shady  groves  and  broad  clumps  of  beech, 
and  elm,  and  oak,  succeeded  a  wide  tract  of  tall 
fern  or  short  dry  gras>>,  sprinkled  over  vriih 
numerous  hawthorns,  while  here  and  there  ap- 
peared a  solitary  chesnut  tree  of  immense  girth, 
spreading  out  its  long  limbs  wide  enough  to 
cover  a  whole  herd.    The  sun  had  risen,  it  is 
true,  but  was  not  yet  higli  cnou>jh  to  overtop 
the  neighboring  woods  and  hills  ;  and  though 
the  sky  was  full  of  light,  the  dew  of  the  preced- 
ing evening  lay  thick  and  white  upoQ  the  grass 
like  a  hoarfrost,  or  hung  upon  every  thread  of 
the  spider^s  web,  like  a  fairy  net-work  strung 
with  gems.    The  park  was  quite  still  and  soli- 
tary, as  far  as  the  human  race  was  concerned, 
but  not  80  in  regard  to  the  wild  creatures,  who, 
following  the  warning  voice  of  nature,  wake  up 
to  the  enjoyment  or  to  the  strife  of  the  day  with 
the  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun.    The  tall  deer 
were  already  standing  in  herds,  or  stretching 
their  long  slender  limbs  amongst  the  fern,  and 
on  a  broken  sandy  part  of  the  ground  innumer- 
able rabbits  were  hopping  about,  till,  startled  by 
Monoo*s  approaching  foot,  they  bustled  away 
into  their  burrows,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
great  general  oppressor,  man.     Wild  birds  of 
Tanous  kinds,  too,  were  seen,  either  in  the  air, 
on  the  ground,  or  amongst  the  branches.     A 
hawk    hovered   over  head,   watching  for  his 
prey ;  a  glistening  cock  pheasant  started  from 
beneath  a  low  holly  bush,  as  the  young  gentle- 
man brushed  it  in  passing ;    a  hen  partridge 
trotted  off  with  her  young  covey,  without  think- 
iog  fit  to  take  wing  ;  and  a  curlew,  with  its  long 
^ings,  swept  away  towards  the  wilder  and 


more  barren  country  beyond  the  park.  Mor- 
ton, however,  showed  no  inclination  to  begin 
the  warfare  so  soon,  and  walked  quietly  oo, 
with  his  gun  still  under  his  arm,  till  he  reached 
the  park*  paling  on  the  side  next  to  the  heath, 
and  had  crossed  the  tall  stile  leading  to  the 
sandy  road  on  the  other  side.  There,  how- 
ever, he  paused,  and  charged  both  barrels,  ex- 
amining the  flints,  for  percussion  caps  had  not 
been  then  invented,  and  taking  care  that  the 
priming  was  well  and  orderiy  disposed  in  the 
pan.  This  being  done,  he  walked  across  the 
heath  in  the  direction  of  a  clump  of  firs  upon  a 
little  mound,  which  I  think  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  soon  perceived,  seated  on  the 
first  rise  of  the  ground,  three  stout  men  holding 
a  couplo  of  brace  of  dogs,  with  two  or  three 
young  lads.  At  their  head  was  Edmonds,  the 
park-keeper;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Morton  was 
within  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in 
a  low  tone. 

**No.  it  is  not  needful,*'  replied  Morton, 
"  there  is  no  danger,  my  good  friend.  Merely 
let  one  of  the  boys  go  with  me  to  the  wood  to 
show  me  which  is  the  path  mentioned,  and  I 
will  rejoin  you  in  a  few  minates.  You  woohi 
hear  my  gun,  of  course,  at  that  distance.'* 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered  Edmonds,  **  no  fear 
of  that,  the  wind  sets  this  way." 

'*  Then  unless  you  do  hear  it  you  need  not 
move."  rejoined  Morton ;  "  if  you  do  you  may. 
as  well  come  to  seek  me."  * 

While  they  had  been  speaking  they  had 
walked  on  towards  the  trees  -,  and  then  one  of 
the  lads,  having  been  selected  from  the  rest, 
accompanied  the  young  gentleman  to  the  edge 
of  Wenlock  Wood,  where  the  very  path  entered 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Gibbs  on  his 
unfortunate  expedition.  There  Mr.  Morton  left 
him,  and,  bidding  him  return  to  the  keepers, 
walked  oi  alone,  with  his  gun  resting  easily  on 
the  inside  of  his  arm  so  as  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  any  moment  without  delay.  The  path, 
as  we  have  belbrc  described  it,  was  sometimes 
narrow,  with  the  shrubs  and  young  trees  stand- 
ing forward  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for 
two  persons  to  pass  abreast,  sometimes  wide 
and  open  where  the  bushes  were  low  and  scat- 
tered, either  pursuing  its  direction  in  a  single 
line,  or  dividing  into  two  to  sweep  round  some 
thicker  clump  of  brushwood,  or  some  saplings 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  its  course. 
With  a  slow  step,  and  not  without  caution,  the 
young  gentleman  continued  to  advance,  turning 
a  keen  and  quick  eye  to  the  foliage  on  either 
side ;  for  so  severe  and  so  recent  a  blow  as  he 
had  unexpectedly  received  might  well  teach 
him  watchfulness  against  a  concealed  assailant. 
He  had  gone  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
some  murmuring  as  of  persons  speaking  low  at 
a  little  distance  in  advance,  and  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  ascertain  the  fact.  All  was  silent 
again,  however,  the  next  instant,  and,  thinking 
he  had  deceived  himself,  he  walked  on  with  a 
slow  and  quiet  step.  The  trees  were  there 
close  and  thick,  but  a  little  beyond  they  opened  . 
out  into  the  sort  of  wild  scattered  tract  of 
woodland  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  high  bank  to 
which  we  have  before  traced  the  steQ&Q^  kML\^  ^ 
Latimer.    TVi©bi\^,\iXaxVL^\,^\A\x«t\^»^^^ 
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JQBt  making  themselvies  perceptible,  when  end- 
denly  the  Toices  were  again  beard,  and  Mr. 
Morton  stopped,  saying  to  himself,  "  The  letter 
atsared  me  he  would  be  alone."  The  next  in- 
stant, howeyer,  it  appeared  that  he  "had  made 
np  his  mind  to  go  on,  and,  proceeding  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  before,  he  was  soon  in  the 
open  ground,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld 
the  form  of  Mr.  Gibbs  himself,  busily  engaged, 
aa  it  seemed,  in  pointing  out  to  Harry  Soames, 
the  constable  of  Mallington,  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  robbed.  He  performed  ihe  task  with 
all  due  grace  and  eloquence,  showing  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  assailed,  the  way  which  the 
plunderer  took  after  depriving  him  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  very  tree  behind  which  Williams 
had  concealed  himself  while  lying  in  wait  for 
his  coming.  The  sight  of  these  two  personages 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Mr.  Morton,  on 
hia  present  errand,  and,  wishing  nut  to  be  inter- 
Topted,  he  was  drawing  back  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  their  perquisitions,  when 
the  quick  eye  of  the  traveler  fell  upon  him  as  his 
bead  and  shoulders  overtopped  the  brush-wood 
that  lay  between. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Morton — ^Mr.  Morton  !"  exclaimed 
Gibbs,  as  he  perceived  the  young  gentleman 
turning  away.  "We  are  nobody  but  friends- 
here.  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  though  it  is 
Buch  a  murderous  sort  of  place." 

**  I  am  not  alarmed  in  the  least,  Mr.  Gibbs," 
replied  Morton ;  "  but  I  was  not  in  search  of 
•ocietyat  present." 

Mr.  Gibbs,  however,  woald  not  take  the  hint, 
replying  with  a  knowing  smirk,  "  In  search  of 
feathered  bipeds,  I  presume.  I  was  just  point- 
ing out  to  the  good  constablo  here  the  place 
where  I  was  knocked  down  and  robbed,  for  I 
ean't  help  thinking  that  those  fellows  must  have 
a  rendezvous  somewhere  hereabouts." 

"  Not  at  all  improbable,"  replied  Morton  in  a 
dry  and  discouraging  tone.  "  Thel^laoe  looks 
▼ery  well  fitted  for  such  a  purpose." 

"Oh.  Tm  quite  sure  of  it,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Gibbe,  not  to  be  stopped,  "  for,  with  my  glass,  I 
saw  Jack  Williams  walk  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  yesterday  ailernoon,  and  Bill  Maltby  fol- 
low with  another  man  about  half  an  hour  after. 
I  knew  the  one  by  hia  walk,  and  the  other  by 
the  switching  of  his  stick,  and  so  we  came  up 
•0  early  just  to  see  if  they  had  leA  any  traces 
behind  them." 

"  Have  you  discovered  anything,"  demanded 
Morton. 

''No,  sir,"  replied  the  constable,  fixing  his 
two  hawk-like  eyes  upon  him  ;  "  but  I  think  we 
shall  before  we've  done." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  success,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  and  walked  on  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  the  wood.  He  then  returned, 
thinking  that  in  all  probability  the  traveler  and 
his  companion  would  have  abandoned  the  pur- 
Bait  by  that  time,  but  he  found  them  seated  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree  very  near  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  them,  discussing  some  viands  which 
Mr.  Gibbs  had  taken  care  to  bring  with  him  'in 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  and,  merely  bowing  his 
bead  in  answer  to  their  salutation,  he  walked 
on  along  the  path,  and,  rejoining  the  keepers 
on  tha  common,  shot  his  way  back  through  the 
fields  on  the  other  side  of  Mallington  Park. 

Mrs.  Charlton's  larder  was  well  stored  with 


game  that  afternoon,  but  we  will  not  tire  the 
reader  by  the  description  of  Mr.  Mortonl  ex- 
ploits in  the  field,  or  of  the  gamekeeper's  admi- 
ration of  the  coolness  and  precision  of  his  aim. 
On  the  contrary,  returning  to  the  worthy  trav- 
eler and  his  companion,  Harry  Soamea,  we 
must  take  some  notice  of  their  conversation 
after  Morton  passed  them  a  second  time. 

'*  I  wonder  who  that  fellow  is,"  said  the  con- 
stable in  a  meditative  tone. 

"I  dare  say  you  do!"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs» 
with  a  shrewd  smile. 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  in  that  aort  of 
way,  Mr.  Gibbs  1"  rejoined  the  constable.  **It 
was  just  as  if  you  would  have  said  'I  could  tdl 
ifjliked.»" 

"  Oh  dear,  no !"  answered  the  traveler ;  "  I 
didnH  say  anything  like  it.  I  only  said  I  dared 
say  you  would,  because  nobody  seems  to  know» 
and  everybody's  curious." 

"Well,  I  doubt  that  he's  after  any  good,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Soames. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,"  said  Gibbs,  "  what  harm 
can  he  be  about !" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  ;  a  good  deal,  perhaps,'* 
replied  the  constable.  **  Didn't  you  see  that 
when  he  caught  sight  of  us  he  was  for  turning 
back,  and  then  he  only  walked  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther and  came  round  again.  What  should  bring 
him  up  here  at  this  hour  of  the  morfiingl" 

"  Ay,  that  I  can't  say,"  was  Mr.  Gibbs's  reply. 
"  He  might  have  business,  you  know." 

"Ay,  pretty  business,  up  here  before  six 
o'clock,"  answered  the  constable.  "  Til  thank 
yoa  for  a  bit  more  of  that  ham,  Mr.  Gibbs." 

"  Why,  he  might  say  the  same  of  us,"  ob- 
served the  traveler,  presenting  his  companion 
with  a  slice  of  ham  on  the  end  of  his  knife. 

"That's  quite  a  different  affair,"  answered 
Harry  Soames,  in  the  intervals  of  mastication. 
"  In  the  first  place,  Pm  an  oflScer,  and  have  ha- 
siness  everywhere.  Then  you  told  him  what 
we  are  about  at  once,  but  he  took  care  not  to 
say  a  word  of  what  he  was  after." 

"  Pooh,  it's  all  nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs; 
"  I've  good  reason  to  believe  that  he's  quite  a 
gentleman." 

"  Ay,  ay,  because  he*s  bought  some  of  your 
d— ^  stuff,  I'll  warrant  you,"  rejoined  the  con- 
stable; "but  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Gibbs,  that 
many  a  rascally  clerk  passes  for  a  gentleman 
when  he  comes  down  t(f  the  country,  after  hav- 
ing cheated  his  employers,  as  long  as  he's  got 
any  of  their  money  to  spend." 

"  You  know  nothing  aboat  the  matter,"  an- 
swered Gibbs,  in  an  ofbnded  tone,  "and  I 
know  what  I  know.  Mr.  Morton's  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  property  —  Pm  sure  of  that. 
Don't  you  see  what  a  friend  he's  of  Dr.  Wes- 
tern's V 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  it,'*  replied 
Soames;  "for  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  that  is,  there  isn't  a  man  more  easily  done 
in  all  England  than  the  good  doctor.  I'm  not 
the  only  one,  I  can  tell  you,  that  fancies  there's 
something  odd.  One-half  of  the  people  of  Mal- 
lington have  their  doubts ;  and  it's  only  two 
days  aj^o  that  a  magistrate,  who  hRs  as  much 
cunning  in  his  little  finger  as  Dr.  Western  in 
his  whole  body,  told  me  to  keep  an  eye  quietly 
upon  a  certain  gentleman,  because  he  had  bad 
information,  though  not  on  oath,  that  he  isn't 
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what  ho  itretendt  to  be,  and  that  ihouch  he 
giYea  hints  of  his  being  a  great  person,  yet  he 
may  turn  out  a  ?ery  Jittle  one.  Hark !  there 
goes  a  gun— both  barrels,  by  Jupiter !  1*11  bet 
you  a  pound  be*s  poaching  Mallington  manor. 
lleM  better  not  let  £dmon<l8  catch  him,  I  can 
tell  him  tbat»  ibr  he*a  not  one  to  stand  non- 
sense." 

What  further  reply  Mr.  Gibbs  might  hajre 
made,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  his  com- 
panion's suspicions  of  Mr.  Mortun,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  incident  of  the  report  they  both 
beard ;  but  still,  although  the  worthy  traveler 
believed  that  he  had  excellent  reasons  fur  sup- 
posing that  gentleman  to  be  a  person  uf  high 
respectability,  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  calum- 
ny, that  when  adroitly  put  and  pertinaciou;>ly 
supported,  it  still  leaves  a  shade  of  suspicion 
even  on  the  minds  of  people  who  have  many 
good  reasons  for  knowing  its  falsity.  Mr.  Gibbs 
began  to  think  that  Morton's  conduct,  especially 
that  morning,  was  somewhat  odd,  and  to  ask 
bimself  if  he  might  not  be  deceived — nay,  if  he 
might  not  have  aided  to  deceive  himself.  He 
"Would  not  give  up  the  young  gentleman's  cause 
BO  easily,  however,  and,  after  a  few  minutes* 
cogitation,  replied,  '*  I  dare  say  you  would  find, 
now,  that  Edmonds  has  given  him  leave  to  shoot 
for  a  day." 

**I  don*t  know,"  answered  the  constable, 
"  bnt  one  thing  I  certainly  shall  do,  and  that  is 
to  tell  him  that  some  one  has  been  up  here  with 
a  gdn,  and  who  it  was." 

"That  you  can  do,  if  you  like,"  replied  Mr. 
Gibbs;  "but  I  should  think  that  poor  fellow 
Edmonds  was  in  no  way  to  take  notice  of  such 
things." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  I"  said  the  constable, 
'*  one  would  think  you  were  laekadaisical,  Mr. 
Gibbs.  Why,  the  girl  has  been  gone  a  week 
last  Toesday,  and  he  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
get  over  it.  People  do  all  manner  of  things  the 
first  day  or  two,  but  they  soon  learn  that  what 
can*t  be  cored  most  be  endured." 

**  Well,  I  should  think  that  Edmonds  was  a 
man  not  easy  to  teach  that  in  his  daughterls 
case,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was,  in  truth, 
a  man  of  some  feeling  himself,  and  what  is 
eten  more  rare,  of  some  pertinacity  of  feeling. 
*'  I  should  think  he  was  one  to  brood  over  it  for 
STer!" 

**  Not  he,"  cried  Harry  Soames,  with  a  laugh ; 
'*  why,  Tve  seen  him  twenty  times  this  week 
just  going  about  bis  business  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  and  one  day.  when  I  stopped  him  to 
tell  him  all  I  had  done  to  find  Miss  Lucy  and 
Master  Alfred,  be  cnt  roe  as  short  as  Miss  Mar- 
tin cots  a  yard  of  ribbon,  saying,  *  You  need  not 
give  yonrself  the  trouble,  Soames.  I  wish  to 
bear  nothing  about  it,'  and  so  he  walked  off, 
and  began  to  order  the  people  about  rolling 
the  lawn,  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter  in 
life." 

"  Wdl  it  is  very  odd,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  I 
couldn't  lose  a  daughter  so— but  there  go  the 
guns  again." 

'*  Ay,  I  bet  there  will  be  a  fine  large  basket 
go  to  London  by  the  night  coach."  observed  the 
constable;  "but  come,  Mr.  Gibbs,  let  us  be 
"wagging.  It's  not  my  business  to  watch 
poachers,  or  I  would  have  .that  fellow  up. 
Ha'U  be  caught  out  some  day,  however,  and 


that  you'll  live  to  see  if  you  atay  at  MaUiogton 
long  enough." 

**  I  shall  stay  till  I  have  aeen  the  end  of  this 
thread,"  replied  the  traveler,  "  if  I  aet  up  a  Aop 
on  my  own  account.  However,  I  have  a  fort- 
night's leave  yet  to  come  and  go  upon,  and  llr. 
Prior  said  he  would  come  down  again  in  a 
week." 

**.^nd  what  can  he  do  more  than  I  can!** 
asked  the  constable,  who  did  not  at  all  approve 
the  admiration  which  Mr.  Gibbs  had  more  thaa 
once  expressed  of  the  thief-taking  powers  of  \h&. 
Buw-street  officer.  Those  Londoners  make  a 
great  piece  of  work,  but  they  can  do  no  more 
than  their  neighbors." 

*'  I  don't  know,"  answered  Gibbs  ;  and  with- 
out  further  observation  followed  his  companloa 
back  to  Mallington. 


CHAPTER  XLJIL 

In  the  course  of  human  life,  as  society  is  now 
organised,  with  all  its  wheels  and  springs  and 
mechanical  contrivances  for  rendering  every- 
thing regular,  and  securing  precision  in  alf 
aflTairs,  there  are  certain  moments  of  recurring 
interest,  varying  in  every  town,  and  perhaps  in 
every  family,  when  some  particular  event  occurs 
each  day,  breaking  the  monotony  of  ordinaiy 
existence,  and  afibrding  a  brief  space  of  bustle 
and  activity  to  thoughts  which  otherwise  might 
go  on  sleeping  like  dormice  for  long  months  at 
a  time.  One  of  these  moments,  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  land,  is  that  of  the  post's  arrival ; 
when  those  little  mysterious  packets  of  white 
paper  and  black  strokes  call  up  in  the  breaata 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  a  thousand 
imaginationa  of  that  which  is  within.  And 
what,  indeed,  may  not  be  under  that  aealt 
What  strange,  what  sad,  what  joyfhl  revola- 
tions  of  feeling  may  not  one  glance  of  the  inte- 
rior produce  1  Where  is  the  fancy  so  dull  and 
heavy— ^'here  the  heart  so  apathetic  as  not 
eagerly  to.forestall  the  intelligence,  even  while 
the  fingers  are  breaking  the  wax,  and  fly  through 
all  the  mazes  of  probability,  even  though  cer- 
tainty is  close  at  band. 

As  the  reader  already  knows,  or  ought  to 
know— for  we  have  already  told  him  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  tale  to  which  he  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  hereafter, 
and,  therefore,  if  we  have  forgotten  it,  orpaaaed 
over  it  as  an  incident  of  no  consequence,  he  la 
very  much  in  fault,  every  incident  herein  men- 
tioned having  its  due  hearing  and  relevant  con- 
nection with  all  the  rest,  and  with  the  end  of 
all — the  post  came  into  Mallington  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
the  system  of  those  days,  when  slow  and  aure 
and  dear  and  good  were  the  maxims  of  locomo- 
tion and  commerce,  instead  of  quick  and  haz- 
ardous, cheap  and  nasty,  the  great  principles  of 
the  present  time— the  letters  were  not  delivered, 
at  least  at  the  further  end  of  Mallington,  till 
between  nine  and  ten ;  the  address  of  every 
despatch  being  carefully  examined  by  the  post- 
master, and  the  whole  sorted  and  re-soried  with 
a  deliberate  slowness,  which  greatly  retarded 
the  process,  but  insured  perfect  regularity  as 
the  result.  Thus.^at  Maliingt«n  House  the  urn 
was  hissing  on  the  table,  Mca.  G^'^NN.^'Ok,  ^'wu^ 
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potting  in  the  tea,  the  coff^pot  and  eggs  were 
in  expectation,  the  partridge  pie  upon  the  side- 
board was  uncut,  and  Morton  was  bending 
slightly  over  the  table  to  speak  some  light  and 
casual  words  to  Louisa,  with  a  tone  and  a  smile 
that  gave  them  meaning  to  her  ear — for  tboy 
took  very  little  pains  to  hide  the  feelings  of 
their  hearts  from  Mrs.  Charlton — when  in  came 
the  butler,  and  put  down  three  letters  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  two  to  Mr.  Morton. 
There  were  newspapers  besides ;  but  the  letters 
*  %ere  looked  at  first,  after  due  apology ;  and 
those  received  by  Mrs.  Charlton  certainly  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  very  pleasant  nature,  from 
the  effect  they  produced  on  her  countenance. 
The  two  which  came  to  her  guest  were  of  very 
different  shapes  and  qualities.  One  was  a  large 
and  voluminous  packet,  costing  an  immense 
sum  of  postage,  for  Rowland  Hill  was  not  then 
in  operation.  The  second  was  a  smaller  epis- 
tle, and  by  no  means  displaying  the  neat  and 
tidy  exactness  which  characterised  the  other, 
either  in  folding,  sealing,  or  address.  It  was  a 
shabby -looking  concern,  with  the  name  of  the 
^ntleman  for  whom  it  was  intended,  written 
in  the  right  hand  corner,  Mallington  House  in 
the  left,  and  Mallington  underneath,  in  a  most 
unsymmetrical  and  anomalous  position.  The 
seal  was  a  broad  patch  of  wax  pressed  down 
by  a  spade  guinea,  and  the  paper  of  that  pecu- 
liar quality  which  is  dealt  out  in  single  sheets 
at  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit  by  the  keepers  of 
chandlers'  shops  at  a  penny  a  sheet  to  maid 
servants  who  wish  to  write  love  letters. 

As  Morton,  however,  had  received  a  similar 
letter  three  days  before,  and  divined  whence  it 
came,  he  opened  it  firs),  wljcn  his  eye  was 
greeted  with  the  following  communication : 

"Sir — You  behaved  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor  this  morning,  for  I  saw  all  that 
went  on,  though  nobody  saw  me.  So,  if  you 
like  to  come  up  into  Mallington  Park  about  eight 
o'clock  to-night,  we'll  talk  about  the  papers, 
which  are  quite  safe,  and  I  think  I  C0n  get  them 
for  you.  I  don't  ask  you  to  come  to  the  same 
place,  because  I  think  you  might  not  like  it  at 
Ihat  hour  of  the  night ;  but  I'll  be  down  in  the 
park  at  that  time,  somewhere  near  the  rabbit 
warren  at  the  back  of  the  house.  If  you'll 
stand  out  from  the  trees  I  shall  see  you,  and  I 
know  you  are  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  take 
advantage.  You'll  be  quite  safe  yourself,  for 
that  I  pledge  my  honor."     • 

No  name  was  signed,  and  after  having  read 
the  letter,  Morton  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  opened 
the  other  epistle.  The  cover  contained  various 
papers,  apparently  from  the  hands  of  a  lawyer, 
and  as  Mrs.  Charlton  quietly  glanced  her  eye 
across,  she  saw  sufficient  to  make  her  divine 
that  it  was  a  power  of  attorney.  Within  the 
whole  was  a  small  note  upon  neat  paper,  writ- 
ten in  a  nice  clean  business-like  hand,  to  the 
following  effect : 

•*  My  dear  young  friend, 

«*  Allow  me  to  call  you  so,  and  to  thank  you 
for  your  invitation.  The  partridges  must  wait 
if'they  will,  and  fly  away  if  they  won't,  for  I  am 
tied  to  Ix)ndon  till  October.  Then,  by  your 
good  leave,  1*11  see  if  I  cannot  bring  down  some 
of  the  pheasants,  with  their  long  tails  behind 
them.    If  ifs  and  ands  were  pots  and  pans  we 


(Tould  do  without  the  paper,  as  yon  say;  but 
the  law  knows  no  such  thing  as  an  if  .  It  is  a . 
pu3itiVE3  science,  my  dear  sir,  and  very  pusitiva 
indeed  in  its  way.  It  will  have  all  the  proofs 
it  can  lay  hold  of;  and,  though  too  much  pud- 
ding may  choke  a  dog,  the  gullet  of  the  law  is 
much  more  capacious,  and  though  occasionally 
ii  may  strain  at  a  gnat,  is  more  frequently  in- 
clined to  swallow  a  camel.  Get  the  paper  if 
5im  cun,  however,  but  don't  give  too  much  for 
iU  as  ihough  it  forms  a  link,  it  is  but  a  small 
one ;  and  we  can  prove  the  death  by  other 
njeans,  though  expensive  ones,  I  fear.  How- 
ever, A  is  just  as  well  to  bring  over  an  Italian 
pritist  and  an  English  consul,  as  to  bribe  a  Brit- 
ish Ibief  too  high.  Don't  walk  upon  commons 
too  tale  any  more ;  for  your  head,  I  think,  must 
shovv  you  by  this  time  that  a  pitcher  never 
gtifes  so  often  to  the  well  but  it  comes  home 
broken  at  last.  I  will  send  you  down  a  clerk 
in  tho  course  of  to-morrow  to  take  your  signa- 
tures! to  the  papers  enclosed  when  you  have 
looked  over  them,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you 
will  believe  me, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

**T.  QUATTBRLY. 

*'  P.S.  The  clerk  I  send  is  a  great  scamp,  so 
do  mil  trust  him  with  money.  I  keep  him  to 
look  afier  insolvents  and  fraudulent  bankrupts. 
Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 

•*T.  Q." 

Mr  Morton  made  no  other  comment  upon  his  ■ 
kutprs  but  by  a  smile,  and  put  them  in  his 
p<jcket,  but  Mrs.  Charlton  was  evidently  dis- 
liirhed  with  the  contents  of  hers  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  passed  a  part  of  the  afternoon 
writing  letters.  The  same  evening's  post  car- 
ried sway  from  Mallington  three  neatly-written, 
heauu fully-folded,  and  exactly  sealed  notes,  ad- 
dressed to  **  Messrs. and ,  jewellers. 

New    Bond-street;"    "Mrs.  ,   dealer    in 

British  and  Foreign  lace.  Conduit-street ;"  and 

[  *'  Messrs. ,  silk  mercers,  &c.,  Piccadilly." 

I  Mrs.  Windsor  looked  at  them  all  with  careful 
I  attention,  and  observed,  in  a  murmuring  tone,  to 
I  lier&df,  »♦  It  won't  do  much  longer,  ma'am,  I 
cap  t<^\\  you.  You'll  have  to  play  your  trump, 
r>r  J  (HI  Ml  lose  the  odd  trick.  I  wonder  what  she 
can  be  waiting  for.  I  should  think  the  pear  was 
quite  ripe." 

When  tho  letters  were  written  a  load  seemed 
taken  ofl*  Mrs.  Charlton's  mind ;  and  after  having 
left  Louisa  and  Mr.  Morton  alone  together  dur- 
ing the  whole  afternoon,  she  appeared  at  din- 
ner all  smiles  and  gracefulness.  It  is  a  pity 
that  she  had  grown  a  little  too  stout,  other  wise 
she  was  certainly  a  very  fascinating  woman. 
A^er  dinner,  however,  Morton  announced  that 
he  had  a  little  business  to  transact,  hut  would 
be  bdck  shortly ;  and,  going  to  his  room,  he  fur- 
nitshed  his  pockets  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 
prtweeded  towards  the  rendezvous  which  had 
been  given  him  by  letter  as  we  have  seen.  The 
streets  of  Mallington  were  usually  more  full  of 
people  at  that  hour  than  during  the  day,  for  they 
were  an  active  and  industrious  race  of  beings, 
as  the  reader  may  have  observed ;  and  when 
they  had  done  their  own  business,  they  were 
sure  to  occupy  themselves  with  other  persons'. 
Taking  little  heed  of  whom  he  met,  or  what 
faces  gazed  at  him  from  the  shop  doors,  the 
young  gentleman  walked  down  the  hill,  crossed 
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the  bridge,  and  at  once  obtained  admission  by 
the  gates  into  Mallington  Park.  Then,  leaving 
the  keeper's  house  and  the  ball  to  the  \e(i,  he 
followed  nearly  the  same  course  which  he  had 
pursued  on  his  shooting  excursion  two  days  be- 
fore, and  was  soon  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  the  rabbits.  He  there  paused  and  gazed 
around  him,  but  it  was  now  quite  dark,  no  moon 
up,  and  the  sky  somewhat  cloudy.  The  tall 
trees  falling  into  thick  masses,  indeed,  could  be 
seen  sweeping  round  through  the  dim  night  air, 
but  there  was  no  more  light  left  than  to  show 
the  grander  objects  at  a  distance,  and  to  trans- 
form the  smaller  ones  into  strange  shapes  as 
fancy  lent  them  form  and  members.  Under  one 
of  the  old  hawthorn-trees  Morton  at  first  fancied 
that  he  sa>w  a  man  seated,  but  presently  he  re- 
membered having  perceived  the  withered  stump 
of  an  old  tree  in  ibat  direction  under  the  shadow 
of  a  younger  one.  Then,  again,  he  thought  that 
he  perceived  a  figure  moving  in  the  tall  fern,  but 
recollecting  that  it  was  the  great  haunt  of  the 
deer,  he  concluded  that  what  he  beheld  was 
some  watchful  buck  keeping  guard  over  his 
companions ;  and  going  a  little  further  forward 
into  the  open  space,  after  having  waited  about 
three  minutes,  he  asked  aloud  if  any  one  was 
there. 

The  moment  after  he  heard  a  slight  rustle 
amongst  the  thicker  trees,  and  then  clearly  dis- 
tinguished a  human  form  advancing  with  a  quick 
step  towards  him.  Morton  kept  his  position, 
however,  examining  the  stranger  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  gaining  every  instant  a  stronger 
and  stronger  conviction  that  it  was  no  other 
than  Jack  Williams,  who  had  given  him  such 
serviceable  assistance  on  the  common.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  man  was  by  his  side,  and, 
vrithout  any  attempt  at  concealment,  addressed 
him  at  once  with  ''  Good  evening,  Mr.  Morton  ; 
you  walk  late,  sir." 

"  So  do  you,  it  seems,"  replied  Morton ;  "  but 
business  brings  me  here,  as  it  brought  me  to 
the  common  when  first  1  saw  you."  He  paused, 
and  as  Williams  made  no  immediate  reply, 
added,  **  When  I  found  you  here,  Mr.  Williams, 
I  imagined  that  your  coming  had  some  reference 
to  the  business  I  allude  to."    . 

•*  Perhaps  it  has,"  answered  the  sailor,  and 
theji  again  stopped  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 

Morton  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  this 
conduct,  and  although  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  man  had  aided  him  when  injured  and  bleed- 
ing on  Mallington  common,  the  frank  confidence 
"with  which  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Mrs. 
Charlton's  house,  and  the  apparently  sincere 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  event  which  he 
had  used  on  that  occasion,  Morton  had  believed 
the  suspicions  of  the  Bow-street  oflScer  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  he  now  could  not  help  sup- 
posing that  Williams  had  had  some  share  in  the 
outrage,  if  he  had  not  actually  committed  it. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  **  I  am  here  to  communicate 
.with  any  person  regarding  the  recovery  of  my 
property — priiperty  which  is  valuable  to  me, 
though  of  no  use  to  thd  persons  who  have  taken 
it,  and  if  you  can  give  me  such  information  as 
will  enable  me  to  regain  it  I  am  willing  t4)  re- 
ward you  handsomely  for  the  service  rendered." 

•*We  will  see  ab<iut  that,  sir."  answered 
Williams,  *'  but  there  are  first  one  or  two  things 
to  be  settled,    it's  better  that  principals  should 
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deal  together.  Now,  if  I  tell  yoo  who  has  got 
your  pocket-book,  and  all  it  oonuins,  will  yoa 
give  me  your  word  of  honor,  as  a  gentleman* 
that  you  will  never  proceed  against  him  by  the 
law  for  taking  it  V 

"No,"  replied  Morton  at  once;  "I  will  not 
give  you  any  such  pledge,  as  it  is  midoobtedly 
my  intention  if  he  refuses  to  give  it  up  to  pro- 
ceed against  him,  and  punish  him  with  the  ut- 
most severity.  However,  I  wiM  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  if  he  does  give  it  up  I  will 
take  no  steps  against  him  of  any  kind,  either  ~ 
for  taking  it  or  any  other  part  of  the  affair.'* 

»*That  w<m't  do,  sir,"  answered  Williams,  in* 
a  determined  but  not  uncivil  tone;  **and  I'll 
show  you  why.  You  and  he  might  not  be  able 
to  agree  about  terms ;  then  the  information  1 
gave  you  might  put  his  neck  in  a  halter,  so  that 
you  would  have  all  the  advantage  in  driving  the 
bargain." 

**  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  replied  Mor- 
ton ;  *'  but  it  is  not  at  all  my  object,  believe  me, 
to  gain  the  advantage  yoo  mention ;  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  pledge  my  honor  that  I  will  use 
the  information  you  give  me  in  no  way  what- 
ever against  him.  If,  as  you  say,  we  cannot 
agree  about  terms,  I  will  tell  you  what  my 
c<iur8C  will  bo.  To  send  once  more  for  a  Bow- 
street  officer,  and,  upon  the  information  already 
obtained,  direct  him  to  apprehend  all  such  per- 
sons as  he  may  have  just  cause  to  suspect,  but 
I  will  furnish  him  wiih  no  new  information 
which  I  may  have  obtained  from  you,  or  through 
your  means.  The  case  shall  stand  exactly  upon 
the  same  ground  on  which  it  stood  before  our 
meeting.  If  that  will  suit  you,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  we  had  better  converse  no  more  upon 
the  subject ;  for  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  can 
promise  nothing  farther." 

•*  That  is  all  I  meant,"  replied  Williams ;  "  I 
meant  that  we  should  start  fair,  and  that  when 
I  have  told  who  the  man  is  that  has  got  your 
pocket-book,  and  given  you  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  him  directly,  you  shouldn*t  be 
able  to  turn  round  upon  him,  and  say,  *  Now  I 
know  who  you  are,  if  you  don't  do  just  as  I  like, 
I'll  hang  you.*  I  have  your  word  of  honor, 
thenl" 

"  You  have,"  replied  Morton ;  "  but  I  can't 
help  saying  you  seem  to  trust  very  confidently 
to  the  word  of  a  man  you  donH  know." 

"  Oh,  Vm  not  often  mistaken,"  replied  Wil- 
liams ;  *'  a  real  gentleman's  just  as  soon  found 
out  as  a  real  rogue,  and  I'm  not  at  all  afraid 
about  yoo.  But  now  for  it.  You  want  to  hear 
who  has  got  your  papers-^I  have,  sir." 

*♦  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Morton, 
in  a  grave  and  serious  tone. 

'*  Ay !  and  why  should  yoo  be  sorry  V*  asked 
Williams,  very  much  struck  witU  the  young 
gentleman's  manner. 

"  Because,"  replied  Morton ;  "  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  you ;  because  I  have  deceived  myself  in 
regard  to  your  character,  and,  from  your  whole 
demeanor  and  conduct,  assured  Prior,  the  offi- 
cer, that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assault 
upon  me,  or  the  robbery  which  was  afterwards 
committed." 

"  Y<»u  were  quite  right,  sir ;  and.  for  once  in 
this  world,  a  gentleman  has  done  me  justice,*' 
replied  Williams,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  "If 
every  one  had  judged  ao  ltQ\sk  \.\^^  XA^xifAaiA 
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•bouUl  not  hare  done  half  the  bad  things  I  have 
done.  Nevertheless,  knocking  you  down,  and 
taking  your  money,  or  your  pocket-book,  is  not 
against  dbo  on  the  ship's  books.  I  dkl  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  I  would  have  stop- 
ped it  ali  if  I  haQ  come  up  in  time.  The  pocket- 
book  camp  into  my  hands  by  accident,  but  hav- 
ing got  if,  I  think  Tve  a  right  to  drive  a  bargain 
about  giving  it  back  again.'* 

"  I  should  4iave  imagined,"  replied  Morton, 
**  that  a  man  who  shows  so  much  good  feeling 
upon  some  points  as  you  do  would  have  been 
rather  inclined  to  restore  it  to  its  owner,  when 
you  knew  who  he  was,  and  to  trust  to  his  grat- 
itude for  recompense." 

*'  Pooh,  trust  to  any  one's  gratitude !"  said 
Williams,  with  a  scoff;  "that  will  never  do. 
However,  I  meant  to  have  given  it  back  to  you, 
but  for  circumstances,  ^ut  the  truth  is,  sir,  Tve 
got  things  to  do  which  will/make  or  mar  me, 
and  I  must  have  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Then  am  I  to  consider,'*  asked  Morton, 
*'  that  such  is  the  price  you  put  upon  the  papers 
in  your  possession?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Williams.  "  I  know  their 
value  to  you  as  well  as  you  do,  and  they  are 
worth  that." 

**You  must  know  their  value  better  than  I 
do,"  answered  the  young  gentleman,  lightly,  "  if 
you  put  such  a  price  upon  them,  for  certainly  I 
will  not  give  it." 

"Then,  d — n  me  if  I  do  not  bum  them!" 
cried  Williams,  more  irritated  by  the  half  laugh- 
ing tone  in  which  Mr.  Morton  spoke  than  by  his 
mere  refusal  to  grant  such  an  exorbitant  de- 
mand. 

"  In  that  you'll  act  as  you  think  fit,"  replied 
Morton;  **but  of  this  be  assured,  that  thb 
papers  are  not  of  the  value  to  me  you  suppose. 
I  have  means  of  proving  the  facts  to  which  they 
refer,  which  may,  indeed,  cost  a  certain  sum, 
but  not  near  so  much  as  you  require ;  and  I  am 
not  at  all  disposed  to  pay  largely  for  the  recov- 
•  ery  of  papers  taken  from  me  by  a  gross  act  of 
▼iolence,  when  I  can  do  without  them,  though 
their  loss  may  entail  some  trouble  and  expense." 

The  man  muttered  a  curse  of  angry  disap- 
-pointment,  hut  made  no  direct  reply,  and,  afler 
having  waited  for  a  minute  or  two  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  answer,  Morton  proceeded  to  say, 
**  You  will  probably  thmk  better  of  this,  and  I 
give  you  till  to-morrow  night  to  consider  of  it ; 
warning  you  that  the  expense  likely  to  be  created 
by  the  loss  of  these  papers,  as  calculated  by  my 
solicitor,  is  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and, 
consequently,  that  your  modified  demand,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  must  be  within  that  sum.  You 
can  let  me  hear  your  determination  before  to- 
morrow night,  after  which  it  will  be  too  late  to 
make  any  change." 

"  D — n  me,  if  I  don't  burn  them,"  was  Wil- 
liams's only  reply,  and  Morton,  bidding  him  good 
night,  turned  and  walked  away. 

He  passed  through  the  thicker  trees ;  and  en- 
t«ed  upon  the  open  space  beyond,  at  the  back 
oiMallington  Hall,  thinking,  as  he  walked  on, 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall,  as  if 
something  had  dropped  from  one  of  the  beeches 
by  the  way ;  as  he  came  upon  the  little  rising 
ground  which  commanded  the  greater  part  of 
the  park,  the  glistening  .waters  of  the  stream 
oould  just  be  seen  over  the  woody  ground  io  tlie 


bottom,  affording  a  bright  background  to  the 
slope  below  him.  From  every  other  point,  ao 
great  was  the  darkness  of  the  night,  no  mciring 
object  could  have  been  distinguished  ;  but  there, 
thrown  out  by  the  shining  of  the  river,  Morton, 
to  his  surprise,  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man  run- 
ning quickly  down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the 
park  gates. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Imagination  is  a  great  and  wonderful  endow- 
ment. By  it  the  powers  of  conception  are  ex- 
tended first  from  the  actual  to  the  probable,  and 
then  from  the  probable  to  the  possible.  Without 
it  no  great  discovery  probably  woul(|  ever  hare 
been  made,  unless  by  the  mere  effect  of  acci- 
dent ;  without  it  few  of  the  fine  or  noble  enter- 
prises which  checker  the  dull  plodding  of  earth's 
ordinary  course  with  spots  of  light  would  erer 
be  undertaken ;  without  it  the  brightness  of 
everything  that  is  fine  and  beautiful  would  fade 
away  into  the  leaden  grayness  of  hard  reality. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  light  of  life ;  and  as  the  mate- 
rial world  without  the  rays  which  bring  its  love- 
liness to  the  sense  of  the  eye  could  only  be  felt 
in  its  harsh  outline,  so  to  the  world  of  the  mimi 
all  that  exists  would  lose  its  coloring  and  its 
splendor,  and  sink  into  mere  stern  tangible 
forms,  but  for  imagination.  Yet  there  may  be 
too  much  light ;  there  may  be  lights  that  daz- 
zle, lights  that  deceive  ;  and  that  portion  which 
serves  not  to  illustrate  acts  to  blind.  Thus 
with  imagination,  too ;  unless  duly  regulated,  it 
operates  but  in  rendering  indistinct,  conCused, 
and  uncertain  the  mor^  vision ;  sometimes 
deceiving,  sometimes  blinding  the  eye  that  is 
opened  to  too  broad  a  glare.  Such  is  the  case 
roost  frequently  and  most  fiitally  in  regard  to 
the  expectations  of  ever-aspiring  man.  These 
are  almost  always  exorbitant,  and  wl^en  in- 
dulged in,  are  full  of  fearful  disappointments, 
leading  not  unfrequently  to  reckless  folly,  vice, 
and  crime.  By  the  natural  transition  of  which 
we  have  spoken — from  the  actual  to  the  proba- 
ble, and  from  the  probable  to  the  possible,  im- 
agination gives  us  the  power  of  conceiving  not 
only  all  that  is,.but  all  that  may  be,  and  if  we 
stopped  there,  no  harm  would  ensue.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  vanity,  desire,  hope,  and 
every  human  passion  misleads  us  into  confound- 
ing the  various  modes  or  forms  of  our  own  con- 
ceptions— leads  us  to  imagine  that  that  whioh 
is  likely  is  sure,  and  that  which  is  possible  is 
likely.  When  we  have  discovered  our  mistake 
we  will  not  admit  that  it  originated  in  our  own 
folly  or  our  own  fault — ^we  do  not  blame  our- 
selves for  neglecting  to  put  imagination  under 
the  guidance  of  judgment,  and  we  are  angry 
withfatehecause  it  won't  conform  to  the  schemes 
we  have  laid  out,  or  with  our  fellow  men  be- 
cause they  have  disappointed  expectations 
which  an  unrestrained  imagination  led  passion 
unreasonably  to  entertain. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  man  Williams,  as 
he  stood  upon  the  spot  where  Morton  had  left 
him  after  having  refused  his  demand.  Ho  mut- 
tered curses,  he  framed  a  thousand  fierce  and 
rash  plans,  and  he  thought  alone  of  avenging 
himself  upon  others  for  a  disappointment  which 
nothing  but  fancy  had  taught  him  to  entertain. 
In  the  pocket-book  which  had  fallen  into  his 
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po88e98ion  he  bad  diaeoTersd  papers  which  he 
bad  immediately  perceived  idUttbeyery  impor- 
"Unt  to  the  owner.    He  had  inatantlj  fixed  an 
imaginary  value  upon  them,  and  had  not  enter- 
tained the  slightest  doubt  of  obtaining  the  sum 
that  he  desired.     He  had  gpne  on  in  his  own 
mind  to  employ  that  sdm  in  the  execution  of 
schemes  he  had  long  entertained,  of  which 
some  indications  have  been  already  given  in 
the  course  of  this  tale.    He  had  buoyed  him- 
self up  with  hopes,  and  delighted  in  prospects 
which  were  all  founded  on  the  vain  supposition 
that  Morton  would  immediately  accede  to  bis 
demand.    Those  hopes  and  prospects,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  were  in  themselves  criminal. 
It  was  no  scheme  of  a  calm  and  tranquil  life — 
of  honest  industry  and  domestic  peace — that  he 
laid  out  before  him  ;  it  was  no  expectation,  even 
of  a  relief  from  labor,  or  of  a  mitigation  from 
toil,  that  he  entertained  as  a  consequence  of  ob- 
taining a  large  sum  by  not  very  honest  means. 
It  was  a  life  Of  enterprise  and  exertion  that  he 
pictured  to  himself— of  strife,  and  danger,  and 
excitement  as  a  rover  of  the  seas.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  to  be  moments  of  calm  repose,  hours 
of  dalliance  and  passion,  scenes  of  soft  enjoy- 
ment and  luxurious  ease,  interspersed  with  the 
fierce  energy  of  a  pirate^s  life.  But  the  great  ob- 
ject and  end  was  freedom  from  all  restraint,  the 
active  exercise  of  a  strong  and  turbulent  will, 
the  constant  stimulus  of  peril  and  adventur^. 
It  must  be  said — not  exactly  in  his  justification, 
for  justification  there  is  none,  but  in  order  to 
pQt  the  matter  before  the  reader  exactly  as  it 
presented  itself  to  his  mind — that  as  habit  is  as 
powerful  over  thought  as  over  action,  he  did  not 
at  all  consider  the  course  he  proposed  to  him- 
self as  criminal.    He  bad  in  his  ship,  when  in 
the  Mediterranean,  seen  others  following  the 
same  life,  and  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  be- 
lieve that  any  individual  who  chose  to  run  the 
risk  had  as  much  right  to  declare  war  against 
the  whole  human  race  as  a  king  against  a 
^  neighboring  state.     He  acknowledged  no  mo- 
rality in  the  restraints  of  society.  Those  which 
he  Yoluntarily  imposed  upon  himself  he  was 
willing  to  abide  by ;   and  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  )o  do  SQ ;  but  those  laws  which  he  had 
no  share  in  framing,  and  which  others  had  con- 
structed for  the  general  security,  he  would  not 
admit  to  be  binding  upon  him  in  any  degree.  I 
pause  upon  this  character  and  upon  this  train 
of  reasoning,  because,  under  their  various  modi- 
fications, they  are  much  more  common  than  is 
generally  imagined ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  one  half  of  the  crimes  and 
vices  of  the  world  are  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  perpetrate  them  by  some  such  mis- 
conception of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  social 
bond.    The  more  I  have  looked   into  it,  the 
more  I  have  conversed  with  and  examined  the 
charaeters  of  the  criminal  and  the  vicious — and' 
I  have  done  so  a  great  deal  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  Acted  upon  mere  im- 
pulse, or  were  influenced  by  any  principles,  and 
what — I  have  always  found  cause  to  believe 
that,  though  passion  has  been  the  prompter, 
there  has  still  been  a  delusion  going  on  in  the 
mind,  and  holding  up  a  shield  between  them- 
selves and  conscience,  whose  shaft  could  not 
fiiil  to  touch  their  heart,  if  it  were  left  naked 
and  undefended  by  sophistry. 


In  the  case  oC  Williami.  however,  it  was 
natural  that,  as  the  objects  proposed  were  erin- 
inal,  and  the  means  of  attaining  them  wbieb, 
as  the  most  easy  and  least  perilous,  be  bad 
first  employed,  were  anything  but  honest  and 
just,  his  disappointment  should  lead  him  to 
meditate  still  more  dark  and  violent  ^neans  of 
eflfecting  the  same  purpose ;  and  one  of  his  first 
exclamations,  after  venting  many  a  bitter  im- 
precation, was  "  By !   I  ^will  have  the ! 

money,  one  way  or  another !  I  will  not  be  ' 
baulked  and  kept  here  for  months,  or  perhapa 
shut  up  in  prison,  for  fear  of  striking  a  good 
stroke.  I  did  not  wish  to  stir  up  these  people 
here,  or  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  among  these 
dull  plodding  shop-keeping  people  of  England ; 
but  now  they  shall  find  what 'I  can  do  ;*'  and, 
with  his  eyes  bent  down  in  meditation,  he 
turned  away  and  walked  towards  the  farther 
corner  of  the  park,  near  which,  as  before  de- 
scribed, a  stile  lead  over  the  wall  to  a  spot 
where  some  cottages  had  been  built  beyond. 
His  step  was  quick  and  irregular,  in  accordance 
with  the  irritable  impatience  that  he  felt,  and 
the  rapid  footfalls  caught  the  ear  of  some  per- 
sons  actually  within  the  wall  of  the  park,  for 
some  one  exclaimed  as  he  came  near  **  It  must 
be  he,  though  he's  devilish  quick  back;"  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  speaker  advanced  to 
meet  him,  adding,  **  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Williams  1 
have  you  got  it  1" 

"  No,  not  a  farthing.  Bill."  answered  Wil- 
liams ;  **  and  hang  me  if  I  don*t  go  home  and 
bum  them  all :  for  he  shan't  have  them  now  if 
he  would  give  a  thousand  for  them  ;'*  and  be 
added  a  bitter  oath. 

"  That's  unlucky,  upon  my  life,"  added  Bill 
Maltby,  **  and  you  wanted  to  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, too.    Couldn't  you  and  be  make  a  deal  > 
ofitV 

»  No,  by  — !"  replied  Williams ;  "  he  thinks 
to  g;ct  them  for  nothing ;  but  he'll  find  himself 
devilish  much  mistaken — go !  to  be  sure  I  want 
to  go !"  he  continued,  pursuing  in  a  rambling 
manner  the  subjects  suggested  by  what  bis 
companion  said :  *'  but  I'll  make  a  sweep  be- 
fore I  go,  however ;  and  once  I'm  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth  they  may  hunt  long  enougk 
before  they  find  me." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  inquired  BUI  Maltby,  in 
a  suggestive  kind  of  manner,  "that  if  you  keep' 
about  this  place  long  you  may  have  Prior,  or 
some  more  unpleasant  customers  still,  down 
here  looking  after  you  t  Prior  has  got  some 
notions  like  a  gentleman ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  these  fellows  are  rough  'uos.  I  think  if  I 
were  you  I'd  be  ofiT  to-morrow  morning." 

**  Not  unless  there's  something  to  he  done 
to-night,"  answered  Williams,  doggedly  ;  "  I 
.will  not  go  without  the  money  I  want— Be- 
sides," he  added,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, **  there's  no  such  hurry.  He  said  he 
would  give  me  till  to-morrow  night  to  consider 
of  it ;  and  I  can  keep  him  in  play  about  the 
papers  for  two  or  three  days  more.  But  I'm 
resolved  to  have  what  I  want,  any  way — Hark 
ye.  Bill,  was  that  Brown  you  were  speaking 
tol" 

**  Yes,"  answered  Bill  Maltby ;  "  he's  a  little 
in  the  wind,  and  wouldn't  budge,  though  I  told 
him  it  was  you." 

"  All  the  belter,"  answewd.'WmiMsak,  ^^^tn^ 
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were  talking  to  me  the  other  day  about  a  lot  of 
things  op  at  the  hall.  I've  a  great  mind  to  try 
it  to-night." 

"  We  had  better  wait  till  it*8  daylight/'  said 
Bill  Maltby,  in  a  low  tone ;  '*  then  we  could 
contrive  to  get  the  two  women  out  of  the  way, 
and  slip  in  without  any  breaking.  I  know  quite 
well  the  room  where  it  is  all  kept.  We  could 
hand  it  out  of  the  window  one  to  the  other, 
and  if  we  were  caught  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence, you  know." 

**  I  see  no  difference  at  all,"  replied  Williams 
sharply. 

"  Oh,  but  it  would  at  a  trial,"  answered  Bill 
'  Maltby.  **  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  life. 
If  yon  break  through  a  door  and  only  take  a 
silver  spoon  youVe  pretty  sure  to  tighten  your 
cravat ;  but  if  you  slip  in  and  take  a  thousand 
pounds  you  get  off  for  a  taste  of  Botany." 

The  fact  is,  that  in  vice,  as  in  virtue — in 
baseness,  as  in  excellence — there  arc  numer- 
ous steps  and  grades.  Wo  go  climbing  or  de- 
scending the  ladder;  and  though  the  down- 
ward course  is  the  most  easy,  yet  we  are'siiH 
inclined  to  hesitate  at  tlie  next  step  as  wc  gain 
a  nearer  sight  of  those  which  arc  below.  Bill 
Maltby  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  burglary, 
and  he  feared  to  put  his  foot  upon  that  round. 
He  would  rather  have  had  an  intermediate 
step;  but  Williams  had  no  such  hesitation, 
and  he  replied  "I  think  you're  turning  coward. 
Bill.  Ay,  and  fool  too.  Are  you  not  quite  sure 
that  if  wo  tried  it  In  the  day-light  wc  should  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  and  only  get 
grabbed  for  our  pains.  If  we  get  in  to-night 
flie  mailer's  quite  sure.  Wc  can  lock  up  the 
■  Women,  and  be  off  at  once,  so  that  we  can  be 
out  of«harnrs  way  before  any  one  knows  any- 
.    thing  about  it." 

*'  But  suppose  we  shouldn't  find  a  ship  ready 
'    to  sail  V  said  Maltby. 

♦*  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  freight 
a  sbipt"  said  Williams.  "I'm  not  such  a  fool 
as  that,  I  can  tell  you.  A  boat  is  the  thing, 
and  that  can  always  be  hired  when  one  has 
money.  Now,  you  say  there's  plenty  of  stuff 
here." 

"Oh,  ay,"  answered  Bill  Maltby,  "to  the 
tune  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  gold  cups  and  such  like,  which 
could  be  easily  packed." 

"  We'll  l)eai  it  up  altogether  for  that  matter," 
answered  Williams  ;  **  that*s  soon  done.  Two 
or  three  thousand  pounds.  That's  worth  fetch- 
ing. Bill.    Have  you  got  a  tool  with  you  1" 

"Nothing  hut  a  screw-driver," answered  Bill 
Maltby,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice  ;  for  though 
a  share  in  the  plunder  tempted  him  strongly, 
and  though  a  man  ever  ready  for  a  scuffle,  yet 
the  idea  of  a  new  orime  which  would  ren(ter 
the  Whole  of  the  rest  of  life  insecure,  filled  him 
with  apprehensions  that  he  could  not  banish. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  was  Williams's  only  reply  ; 
'  and  having  received  a  large  turnscrew,  which 
Maltby  drew  out  of  his  i)ockct,  he  ran  his  hand 
over  it,  feeling  its  thickness  and  its  length,  and 
murmuring  to  himself  "  I  would  rather  it  had 
been  a  crowbar ;  but  this  will  do.  Now,  Bill," 
he  said,  "  we  had  better  set  to  work  at  once  : 
but  let  us  see  how  we  must  arrange.  Thai 
fellow  Brown  is  fit  for  nothing  but  hard  work. 
You  saw  be  had  oeariy  spoiled  the  whole  affair 


with  the  beak.  Ill  take  the  cracking  the  dark*- 
eners  npon  myself ;  then  Tom  shall  come  in  to 
help  me ;  and  you,  who  are  sharp  and  qoick, 
shall  keep  a  look-out." 

"  We  shall  all  go  snacks,  of  coarse  V*  said 
Bill  Maltby,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
smaller  share  of  the  plunder. 

But  Williams  turned  sharply  upon  him,  reply- 
ing "  Of  course  !  Do  you  fancy  I'm  not  a  man 
of  honor  1" 

Alack  and  a-well-a-day,  what  a  wonderful 
thing  honor  is !  How  it  would  astonish  many 
a  smart  man  abodt  town  to  hear  thieves  and 
house-breakers  talking  of  honor,  which  is  so 
often  on  his  own  lips  ;  and  yet  more  than  one 
of  these  men  about  town,  if  he  were  to  look  into 
his  own  heart,  would  find  that  at  the  very  time 
he  is  most  frequently  using  that  sacred  word  he 
is  continually  violating  its  true  sense  more  than 
even  the  scoundrels  whom  he  fancies  he  de- 
spises. Violating  it  I  ay,  in  a  thousand  ways 
— breaking  his  word— betraying  his  friend's  oon- 
fidence — ruining  his  peace — cheating  him  on 
the  turf— or  swindling  him  at  the  gaming-table. 
Would  to  heaven  that,  under  the  penalty  of 
transportation  and  branding  in  the  hand,  no  men 
were  pcnnitted  to  use  the  word  honor  but  those 
who  can  prove  that  they  possess  it !  for  the 
great  difiierrnce  between  the  honor  that  is 
amongst  thieves  and  the  honor  of  men  of 
fashion  is,  that  the  former  is  maintained  to- 
wards their  friends,  the  latter  only  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  If  it  were  more  real,  we  should 
have  fewer  appeals  to  the  pistol's  mouth  to  prove 
that  it  exists,  for  that  which  is  self-evident  is 
never  doubted. 

To  leave  our  homily,  however.  Bill  Maltby 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  Williams's  ar- 
rangement, for  the  part  therein  assigned  lo  him- 
self v\as  decidedly  the  least  perilous,  and  the 
most  profitable.  He  calculated  that  in  case  of 
resistance  within  the  house,  or  discovery  from 
without,  he  should  be  easily  able  to  make  his 
escape  through  the  park,  and  that  no  proof  wamd 
exist  of  his  participation  in  the  rubbery.  Thus 
he  would  have  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
risk  ;  and,  under  this  view  of  tlie  case,  he  made 
no  further  objection  to  proceeding  immediately 
to  business.  Accordingly,  Williams  and  him- 
self walked  up  to  the  corner,  where  Tom  Brown 
had  been  left,  and  where  he  was  found  somid 
asleep  with  his  back  against  the  park  wall.  He 
was  speedily  roused,  however,  and  a  short 
conversation,  in  a  low  tone,  ensued  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  Brown  showed  that,  with  aU 
his  apparent  dulness,  he  had  occasionally  a 
shrewd  conception  of  the  dangers  and  the  pro- 
babilities of  anything  that  was  to  be  under- 
taken. 

"  No,  no.  Master  Williams,"  he  said  ;  ♦«  wait 
a  bit — wait  a  bit.  It  isn't  nine  o'clock  yet,  and 
Edmonds  and  the  keepers  are  always  on  the 
look-out  about  the  park  till  half  past  nine  or  ten. 
You'll  be  sure  to  have  some  of  them  upon  you; 
but  if  you  wait  till  after  ten  they'll  be  all  snug 
and  snoring.  The  women,  too,  will  then  hsTe 
gone  to  bed,  so  you'll  have  no  piping ;  and  we 
can  sit  here  under  the  wall  for  an  hour  quite 
well." 

This  argument  was  unanswerable  ;  and  tak- 
ing up  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  ooo  to  see  them  without  approaching  Teiy 
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close,  these  three  Tery  respectable  yisitors  to 
the  park  sat  down  to  while  away  the  time  till 
the  hour  approacUed  for  the  execution  of  their 
scheme. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Waiting  Is  always  a  very  unpleasant  process. 
There  are  recorded  instances  of  persons  who 
have  found  expectation  agreeable,  but  their  in- 
ternal frame- work  muMt  have  »»een  of  a  very 
peculiar  construction  ;  for,  to  the  simple  appre- 
hension of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  world,  it 
must  seem  that  if  it  be  for  pleasure  that  we  arc 
forced  to  wait,  the  delay  must  be  very  tedious  ; 
and  if  it  be  for  pain,  the  anticipation  must  be 
excessively  disagreeable.  But  the  act  of  wait- 
ing for  the  execution  of  a  dangerous  and 
criminal  scheme  is  apt  to  fill  the  projector  there- 
of—at least,  in  many  cases — with  doubts,  hes- 
itations, and  fears  not  very  favorable  to 
energetic  operations.  This,  indeed,  docs  not 
always  obtain  in  every  instance,  but  the  efft-'ct 
is  modified  as  usual  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual. Now,  there  were  ihroc  men  seated 
under  the  wall  of  Mallingttm  Park,  and  of  those 
three  only  one  experienced  the  apprehensive 
hesitation  to  which  we  have  referred.  Wil- 
liams was  of  too  stern  and  determined  a  charac- 
ter to  be  susceptible  of  its  influence,  and  he 
remained  merely  calculating  the  position  of  all 
the  doors  and  windows  in  Mallington  Hall,  and 
endeavoring  to  settle  in  hisx)wn  mind  which 
would  give  him  most  easy  ingress.  Tom  Brown 
was  too  dull  and  stolid  to  sufler  imagination  to 
trouble  him  at  all  Opon  such  subjects,  and  he 
nodded  drowsily  from  time  to  time,  ready  to 
act  when  it  was  necessary,  but  thinking  little 
of  the  moment  that  was  to  come  after.  Bill 
Maltby,  on  the  contrary,  sat  doubting  and  shrink- 
ing within  himself,  every  instant  feeling  more 
iinwillingness  to  go  forward  in  the  scheme ;  not 
from  any  sense  of  its  criminality,  but  from 
th(«e  vague,  but  not  less  tremendous,  phan- 
toms of  danger,  punishment,  and  death,  which, 
in  the  pauses  uf  crime — when  neither  the  spirit 
of  adventure  nor  the  excitement  of  action  car- 
ries us  through  unthinking — come  upon  the 
heart  of  every  man  engaged  in  wicked  deeds. 
He  contemplated  all  the  chances,  he  magnified 
all  the  dangers.  A  few  minutes  before,  and  he 
fancied  he  could  secure  his  own  escape,  at  all 
e?ems ;  but  now  he  thought  he  might  very 
possibly  be  taken  in  running  away  from  the  spot 
if  they  should  be  interrupted  ;  and  then,  again, 
he  pictured  by  the  power  of  fancy,  his  appre- 
hension with  a  part  of  the  plundered  property 
in  his  p<is8ession  in  case  they  should  be  success- 
ful. Then  came  the  images  of  a  prison,  a  court, 
examination,  trial,  execution  ;  the  pinioning  the 
arms — the  solemn  procession  from  the  cell — 
the  priestly  exhortation — the  fatal  drop — the 
gaping  multitude — the  shivering  touch  of  the 
oord — the  choking  agony — the  death,  and  the 
wide  awful  misty  hereafter !  All  that  he  had 
abut  out  from  thought  for  years — all  that  he  had 
neglected  or  despised — every  rejected  warning 
— ^jTcry  inducement  to  better  things  cast  away 
—each  awful  point  in  the  fate  and  future  of  the 
ehnninal — each  anguish  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
bodj  which  follow  like  hell-hounds  upon  the 


course  of  the  guilty  were  all  present  to  his  nujud, 
at  once  growing  into  fearful  distinctness  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  the  hour. 

It  was  a  warm  ^September  night,  but  he  felt 
it  cold,  a  shivering  sensation  crept  down  his 
back,  and  over  his  limbs,  he  felt  his  arms  tremble 
as  he  rested  them,  with  his  hands  upon  his 
knees;  he  could  scarce  keep  his  tceih  from 
chattering  in  his  head.  A  terrible  thing— a 
very  terrible  thing  is  the  expeciaiion  of  crime ! 

The  wind  set  from  the  side  of  Mallington,  and 
though  it  was  so  low  as  scarcely  to  stir  the 
trees,  it  at  length  brought,  sweetly  sweeping 
over  the  stream,  the  bolt  and  musical  tunes  of 
the  village  clock  as  it  struck  ten.  To  the  ear 
of  Bill  Maltby  it  sounded  like  the  knell  of  death, 
ii  seemed  like  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  Ik>1I — it 
made  the  blood  curdle  in  his  veins.  But  Wil- 
liams instantly  started  up  and  shook  Brown  by 
the  shoulder,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  '*Now, 

there's  ten,  and  that  d d  moon's  getting  up, 

I  can  see  by  the  light  aloft  there.     Let  us  get  ^ 
to  work.     You,  Tom,  go  round  by  the  path  up 
above  over  the  hill,  and  meet  us  just  behind  the 
house.    I'll  go  with  Bill  and  plant  him  where 
he  can  see  all  around.     Come  along.  Bill." 

Whether  he  doubted  his  companion's  resolu- 
tion, and  determined  to  keep  his  eye  upon  him 
on  the  way  to  their  scene  of  operations,  or 
whether  his  choosing  to  accompany  the  young 
man  was  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  they  walked  on  together.  Bill  Maltby 
not  daring  to  show  his  want  of  firmness  ;  and,  • 
certain  it  is,  that  Williams,  as  they  went,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  a  whisper,  many  a  word  well 
calculated,  to  use  one  of  his  own  terms,  **  To 
hearten  him  up."  He  did,  indeed,  recover  in 
some  degree  from  the  effects  of  his  imaginary 
terrors,  as  soon  as  he  was  once  more  in  activi- 
ty, but  still  his  nerve  was  shaken,  and  ever  and 
anoa  as  they  hurried  on,  though  the  dark  close 
walks  of  the  wood,  he  started  and  looked  round 
as  if  he  fancied  that  some  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  seize  him,  and  when  they  emerg^  Into 
the  open  part  of  the  park  where  the  moonlight 
was  just  beginning  to  lighten  the  scene,  he 
gazed  on  with  anxious  fear,  half  convinced  that 
he  saw  the  forms  of  men  amongst  the  bushes, 
or  in  the  hollows  of  the  ground.  His  de- 
meanor had  not  passed  without  observation  by 
his  companion,  who,  though  incapable  of  dread 
himself,  had  seen  what  it  produced  in  other  men 
too  often  not  to  recognize  the  indications  there- 
of; and  if  Maltby  had  looked  to  Williams's  face, 
and  had  been  able,  by  the  faint  light  of  that  hour, 
to  distinguish  its  expression,  ho  would  have 
seen  a  scornful  smile  curling  the  corner  uf  his 
stern  lip  at  what  he  internally  called  his  pitiful 
chicken-heartedness.  The  sailor  made  ro  ob- 
servation, however ;  but,  keeping  as  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  till  they 
were  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  house,  ho 
crossed  over  suddenly  to  a  wide-spreading  elm 
that  stood  out  clear  from  the  rest  near  the 
western  angle  of  the  building,  and  then  stopping, 
pointed  down  to  a  spot  beneath  the  branches, 
saying,  ••There!  stand  there;  you  can  see 
pretty  well  all  round  but  <»n  the  east.  Keep 
your  eyes  busv  and  your  ears  too."  He  spoke 
slowly  and  low ;  and  then  added,  fixing  his  eyes 
firmly  upon  his  companion's  face,  'Mf  a  man 
quits  hie  post,  fails  to  give  NTi3ro\ti^^^\^>xv|% 
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his  oomrades,  we  shoot  him  through  the  head ; 
and  if  I  should  not  be  hare  to  do  it,  there  are 
friends  of  mine  who  will." 

**  On  ray  life  and  soul,  Williams,**  said  Malthy; 
**  I  will  be  as  steady  aa  a  rock.  Did  I  not  first 
pot  you  up  tu  the  thing  1" 

••  Yes,**  answered  Williams ;  "  and  then  got 
poltroonish  when  it  was  to  be  done.  Look  to  it 
— that*8  all.  You  shall  have  your  full  share  of 
the  booty  ;  but  if  you  flinch  you  shall  have  lead 
instead  of  silver,  by V* 

Thus  saying  be  left  him  ;  and  Malthy,  with 
mingled  shame  and  indignation — the  last  nut  in 
the  least  lessened  by  a  knowledge  thatWiIliams*s 
charge  was  just — remained  gazing  fur  a  moment 
sullenly  upon  the  ground.  He  then  raised  his 
eyes,  and  followed  with  them  his  companion  to- 
wards the  house,  saw  him  joined  by  another 
man,  and  then  marked  the  shadowy  forms  of 
both  glide  all  along  that  side  of  the  building 
seemihgto  exkmine  every  window  and  door  at-' 
tentifely.  He  himself  carried  his  glance  over 
the  whole  of  that  facade  ;  but  all  was  dark  and 
sombre.  No  light  from  any  casement  told  that 
there  was  waking  life  within ;  and  except  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  the  moonlight  showed  the 
windows  and  even  the  joints  of  the  rough  stone, 
the  whole  edifice  was  buried  in  deep  shadow. 

Williams  was  long  in  making  his  selection  of 
a  point  of  attack,  at  least  to  the  nervous  anxiety 
of  Bill  Malthy  it  seemed  so  ;  and  after  having 
neglected  for  some  time  the  task  assigned  to 
him,  in  watching  his  companion's  movements, 
the  sentinel  began  to  gaze  forth  over  the  park. 
Suddenly,  with  a  start,  he  heard  a  loud  eound, 
aa  of  aome  strong  plank  riven  asunder ;  and, 
taming  his  eyes  quickly  towards  the  house,  he 
could  distinguish,  though  by  no  means  clearly, 
the  two  men  standing  apparently  closely  to- 
gether before  one  of  the  wmdows  on  the  ground 
floor,  near  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  window 
abutters  of  that  story  were  all  external ;  and 
Malthy  well  understood  that  the  operation  of 
breaking  in  had  begun ;  but  the  noise  terrified 
and  shook  him ;  and  he  instantly  once  more  cast 
a  hasty  glance  over  the  park,  as  if  that  sound 
onuld  have  already  wakened  up  servants  and 
keepera.  He  looked  first  to  the  westward, 
where  all  was  still,  and  nothing  to  be  seen — not 
even  a  deer ;  but  then  he  gazed  to  the  south,  in 
the  direction  of  Edmondses  house,  which  was  not 
to  be  descried,  however,  being  hidden,  as  before 
aaid,  by  the  trees  and  undulations  of  the  ground. 
Running  his  eye  along  towards  the  east,  his 
heart  began  to  beat  and  his  limbs  to  shake,  for 
he  thought  he  saw  two  or  three  figures,  a  long 
way  oflf,  but  advancing  towards  the  hall ;  and 
TBiising  his  hand  to  his  eyes  he  endeavored  to 
clear  ibem  of  all  mist,  fearful  lest  the  terror  that 
he  felt  might  deceive  him.  Now,  however,  he 
beheld  the  same  objects  more  distinctly ;  they 
were  clearly  men  ;  and  they  were  coming  for- 
ward rapidly.  At  the  same  moment  a  shivering 
crash  met  his  ear,  as  if  one  of  the  panes  of  the 
window  had  been  broken  ;  and  after  an  instant's 
hesitation  as  to  whether  he  should  at  once  pro- 
vide for  bis  own  safety,  or  warn  his  compani<ins, 
akame  prevailed.  He  saw  that  the  men  who 
were  advancing  were  yet  Ur  from  the  spot. 
Tliere  was  lime  to  save  all ;  and,  darling  across, 
he  seized  Williams*8  arm  just  as  it  was  throwing 
up  the  sash  of  (he  window  which  had  boeo 


opened  fhmi  within  by  throating  a  hand  thn»gh> 
the  broken  glaaa. 

"  There  are  people  coming  !**  cried  Maltbjr. 
**  Run  quick — there  are  people  coming,  I  teB 
you!'* 

But  Williams  was  in  the  fierceness  of  active 
exertion*  and  he  replied,  casting  up  the  window, 
**I  don't  believe  it — it*s  a  lie — you  are  afraid, 
and  fancy  it.    Run  round,  Tom,  and  look  out." 

But,  ere  the  words  were  well  uttered,  the 
alarm  bell  of  the  hall  began  to  ring;  and, 
snatching  up  the  turnscrew  which  had  fallen 
down,  Williams  hurried  to  the  angle  and  looked 
round.  Tom  Brown  and  Malthy  were  already 
many  yards  towards  the  wood,  hut  the  bolder 
ruffian  stood  and  gazed  forth  for  an  instant  ere 
he  also  took  flight.  Then  muttering  **It  ia 
true,  by  — !**  he  passed  again  into  the  shadow 
of  the  house,  cut  across  the  open  space  towards 
the  trees,  and  was  soon  among  the  wood  walks 
again.  The  alarm  hell  still  rang  out  its  angry 
peal  as  hard  as  the  hands  of  the  two  frightened 
women  in  Mallington  Hall  could  pull  it,  and  the 
shouts  with  which  the  persons  who  were  com- 
ing up  sought  to  convey  the  comfortable  tidings 
of  their  approach  to  the  disconsolate  damaels 
within,  were  also  borne  to  the  ear  of  Williams 
as  he  doubled  and  turned  amidst  the  tortuoua 
paths.  Instead  of  flying  in  the  same  direction 
as  his  two  comrades,  who  ran  towards  the 
common  at  the  back  of  the  park  and  Wenlock 
Wood,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  river, 
and,  as  silently  as  possible,  waded  in,  and  then 
swam  over.  Passing  quickly  through  the 
back  lanes,  he  entered  Mallington-street  by  a 
narrow  alley,  just  above  the  surgeon's  house, 
and  then  at  a  slow  pace  descended  the  hill 
towards  the  inn.  Several  persons  were  still 
moving  about  in  the  village,  and  one  of  the  first 
whom  Williams  met  was  Mr.  Soamea,  the  con- 
stable. Nor  did  he  fail  to  stop  and  talk  with 
him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  a  calm  and  easy 
tone,  saying  that  he  was  just  soing  to  get  a 
dram  before  he  went  to  bed.  While  they  were 
still  conversing  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Crump, 
who,  in  a  voice  of  some  trepidation,  informed 
the  constable  that  he  thought  he  heard  the 
alarm  bell  of  the  hall  ringing.  He  had  been 
just  undressing,  with  his  high  window  open, 
and  was  startled  by  the  sound ;  hut  he  could 
not  swear  that  it  was  the  alarm  bell,  as  the 
wind  set  the  other  way. 

S  D — n  it !  let  us  go  and  see,**  baid  Williams ; 
and  all  three  hurried  down  to  the  bridge  and 
listened.  All  was  now  still,  however  ;  the  bell 
had  ceased  its  warning  tones  long*  before,  for 
Mr.  Crump  had  been  somewhat  long  in  getting 
on  his  clothes ;  and  concluding  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  the  constable  and  Wiliian» 
returned,  after  waiting  near  the  gates  of  the 
park  for  about  five  minutes.  As  they  trod 
their  way  back,  however,  the  clock  struck 
eleven,  and  punctual  Mrs.  Pluckrose  had  closed 
her  house  for  the  night.  Williams  was  not 
sorry  that  such  was  the  case  ;  for  he  had  fore- 
seen that  if  he  entered  the  ion,  to  get  the 
draught  he  had  pretended  to  be  seeking,  hie 
wet  clothes  might  he  more  apparent  than  was 
agreeable ;  but  he  affected  some  disappointment, 
and,  with  an  oath  at  the  good  landlady  for  her 
punctuality,  he  bade  Soames  good  night,  and 
walked  up  the  hill. 
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While  each  baa  oeen  the  proceedings  of  that 
rerj  respectable  and  ioteresting  person  Jack 
WiUiams,  the  three  keepers,  who,  with  Ed- 
monds at  their  head,  bad  been  out  later  than 
osual,  having  extended  their  ramble  on  the 
other  side  of  the  park,  where  some  depreda- 
tions had  been  committed  the  night  before, 
hurried  up  to  the  hall,  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  the  alarm-bell  As  thej  advanced  they 
clearly  eaught  sight  of  a  roan*s  figure  crossing 
tqwanls  the  wood,  and  two  of  the  men  set  otf 
in  pursuit  as  hard  as  they  could  run ;  but  the 
course  which  Williams  had  followed  deceived 
them,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  their 
liunt  was  vain.  Edmonds,  on  the  contrary, 
went  straight  up  to  the  hall,  and  rang  the  door 
bell;  but  it  was  long  ere  the  two  terrified 
women  would  give  him  admission — first  in- 
quiring who  he  was  from  an  upper  window ; 
and  then  afraid  to  come  down  lest  there  should 
be  robbers  in  the  house  below.  When  he  was 
permitted  to  enter,  they  both  at  once  informed 
bim,  with  all  the  loquacity  of  wonder  and  terror,' 
that  they  had  been  roused  by  a  loud  noise  from 
the  lower  story,  and  on  looking  out  on  the  side 
whence  the  sounds  seemed  to  proceed,  had 
seen  two  men  busily  engaged  in  breaking  into 
the  house. 

With  few  questions  Edmonds  proceeded  to 
the  spot,  the  women  following  at  a  respectful 
distance  ;  and  there  he  found  ihe  window  bro- 
ken and  thrown  up,  the  fastenings  of  the  shut- 
ters forced  ofif,  and  part  even  of  the  woodwork 
shivered.  The  park-keeper  gazed  at  it,  in  silence, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  returned,  locking 
the  door  of  that  room,  and  of  the  passage  beyond. 

••  They  are  gone  for  to-night,  Mrs.  Chalk,"  he 
said  ;  **  but  I  will  leave  one  of  the  men  with  you 
when  they  come  back  ;  and  for  the  future,  do 
you  see.  I  will  sleep  up  at  the  hall  myself,  at 
least  till  the  house  is  full  of  people  again, 
which  1  hope  will  not  he  long  first." 

The  resolution  which  he  thus  expressed 
•eeiiied  a  very  simple  one,  and  such  as  might 
Well  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
character ;  but  it  was  the  most  foul  determi- 
aation  he  could  have  formed. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

If  the  reader  have  ever  acted  in  the  dignified 
•Ittiatton  of  wliipper-in  to  a  pack  of  not  very  well 
disciplined  fox-hounds,  or  performed  the  still 
Store  troublesome  task  of  driving  a  herd  of 
young  pigs,  he  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
diflkuilties  which  beset  a  romance  writer  who 
has  many  characters  to  deal  with.  Each  and 
all  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  plot, 
eacli  may  have  his  particular  function  to  per- 
form, each  may  be  required  to  bring  about  the 
grand  result — but  still  they  will  run  about  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  get  into  all  manner  of 
placet,  and  the  unfortunate  driver  must  hurry 
hither  and  ihither  to  bring  thciu  into  \i\e  right 
.  course  at  the  proper  moment.  Now,  on  the 
day  wlii«:h  succeeded  the  attempt  upon  Mailing- 
ton  Hail  some  five  or  six  of  our  personages  all 
require,  unfortunately,  our  care  and  attention. 
There  are  Mrs.  Charlton,  Iiouisa.  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Gihhs,  Harry  Soames,  and  the  Misses  Mar- 
tin ;  bOdides  an  episode  concernmg  Mrs.  Wind< 


aor;  but,  as  they  were  all  aseenblad  in  the 
village,  we  could  easily  manage  tbem ;  besides 
these,  however,  there  are  Jack  WtUiama  and 
hisfraternity,  Alfred  Latimerand  Lucy  Edmonds^ 
ay,  and  even  Mr.  Quatterly,  to  say  nothing  of 
Captain  Tankerville;  and  as  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
we  must  take  our  old  friend's  seven-league  boots, 
and  hasten  from  place  to  place  to  deal  with  each 
separately. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two-and-twenty 
miles  from  Mailington,  with  a  ridge  of  hilla^  be- 
tween the  two  places,  which  rendered  the  com- 
munication between  them  slow  and  infrequent, 
was  a  town  containing  some  five  thousand 
inhabitants  and  three  distinct  parishes  and 
churches.  It  was  a  busy  little  bustling  place, 
with  a  tolerable  commerce  and  several  manu- 
factories ;  and  the  people  minded  their  own 
business  more  and  other  people's  less  than  was 
the  case  in  Mailington, whereeach individual  had  , 
very  little  business  of  his  own  to  mind.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  in  this  town  it 
so  happened  that  Edmonds,  the  park-keeper,  had 
been  born  and  married,  and  there,  too,  the  year 
before  he  entered  the  service^  of  the  Earl  of 
Mailington,  had  his  daughter  Lucy  first  sees 
the  light.  Her  name,  consequently,  appeared 
in  the  parish  register,  which  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  this  tale,  or,  at  least,  to  this 
chapter.  Alfred  Latimer,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  neither  been  born  in  Mailington  nor  in  the 
aforesaid  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  but  in  the  city 
of  I/Ondon  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  he  knsw 
his  parish,  which  is  what  every  man  cannot 
say. 

However  that  may  be,  as  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen  the  Martyr,  in  the  country  town  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  extended  a  bttio 
way  into  the  country,  it  contained  in  its  out- 
skirts many  a  pleasant  little  cottage  ;  and  one 
of  these — the  nanoe  of  which,  **  Prospect  Cot- 
tage," appeared  in  embossed  letters  on  the 
front — was  situated  in  a  garden,  and  was  the 
property  of  a  gardener,  who  let  his  first-floor, 
furnished,  to  any  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  want 
of  a  lodging.  Why  it  was  called  Prospect  Cot- 
tage is  in  some  degree  a  mystery,  for  it  com- 
manded no  other  prospect  than  the  top  of  the 
wall  that  surrounded  it,  the  back  of  an  old 
farm-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road» 
and  a  windmill  with  its  appendages  a  little  to 
the  west.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  very  retired  and 
unobtrusive  situation,  little  to  be  seen  itself  and 
seeing  little  of  anything  or  anybody. 

In  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor,  which 
was  neatly  furnished  as  a  sitting-rot»m,  sat 
Alfred  Latimer  with  Lucy  Edmonds.  Poor 
Lucy  was  a  good  deal  changed  since  tho  fatal 
period  of  quitting  her  father's  house ;  she  was 
thinner,  paler,  sadder ;  but  perhaps  the  kind  and 
character  Of  her  beauty  was  that  which  is  in- 
creased by  changes  that  aflfect  detrimentally  * 
the  loveliness  that  depends  chiefly  upon  youth  ; 
and  certainly  it  would  have  been  dtflioult  to 
find  anything  more  interesting,  more  fair,  more' 
graceful  than  she  looked  as  she  sat  before  him 
to  whom  she  had  become  a  slave,  and  who  had  ' 
already  too  sadly  shown  her  that  he  could  be- 
C(Ane  a  tyrant. 

She  wept  not— she  had,  indiMA^  %vi«^  v^vt 
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ureepiDg,  for  she  found  that  it  irritated  and  an- 
noyed him,  and  though  it  was  oHen  a  terrible 
and  bitter  struggle  to  restrain  the  tears  that 
were  ever  ready  to  burst  forth,  yet  she  had 
gained  the  mastery  of  them,  and,  with  meek 
and  patient  endurance,  strove  to  temper  the 
bitterness  of  her  fate.  Sad  she  could  not  help 
being,  for  the  voice  of  conscience  was  loud  in 
her  heart ;  but  even  her  sadness  provoked  her 
betrayer,  though  he  cuuld  find  no  excuse  for 
anger,  as  she  complied  with  his  lightest  word. 
He  was  her  master,  in  short,  and  she  resisted 
his  will  in  nothing.  Yet,  with  the  perversity 
of  his  character,  he  was  not  pleased  even  with 
this  placid  obedience;  he  would  fain  have  had 
matter  for  complaint,  cause  for  quarrel.  Not 
that  he  was  already  sated,  and  wished  to  cast 
oflf  the  unhappy  girl  whom  he  had  so  basely 
betrayed ;  for  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
confound  the  peculiar  character  of  Alfred  Lati- 
mer with  the  mere  ordinary  sensual  debauchee. 
He  loved  Lucy,  after  his  fashion,  as  much  as 
he  could  love  anything,  and  if  he  wished  for 
catse  of  oflTencc,  it  was  not  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  parting  with  her,  but  solely 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  tyran- 
nizing and  showing  his  power.  She  gave  him 
no  occasion,  however,  and  his  only  resource 
was  to  torment  her  with  hopes  and  fears  abo)^ 
their  marriage.  It  is  true  he  wavered,  and  haA 
wavered  from  the  first,  as  to  whether  he  would 
wed  her  or  not.  He  had  at  first  feared  that  by 
giving  her  such  a  tie  upon  him  he  might  lose 
bis  slave,  but  as  he  saw  more  of  her  disposition 
he  lost  that  apprehension  ;  and  the  very  bitter- 
ness and  obstinacy  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
the  promise  that  ho  had  made  to  Williams,  in- 
clined him  day  by  day  more  and  mure  to  keep 
his  word.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  stern  and 
severe  language  which  poor  Edmonds  himself 
had  used  in  speaking  of  his  marriage  with  Lucy, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  some  s(»rt  of  revenge  to 
marry  ber  in  her  parents*  despite.  He  thought 
that  he  would  make  a  great  lady  of  her,  tiiat  he 
would  take  her  to  Mallington  in  finery  and  splen- 
dor ;  but  that  as  her  father  had  said  he  would 
rather  see  her  dead  than  his  wife,  she  should 
hold  no  communication  with  her  parents,  but 
treat  them  as  aliens  for  ever.  Thus  at  his 
heart  he  had  really  determined  to  keep  bis  word 
and  marry  her;  but  yet  he  could  not  refrain 
from  leavmg  her. in  doubt  upon  the  subject — 
from  alarming  her  with  affected  hesitations — 
from  reminding  her  that  up  to  the  last  moment 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

Th(»ugh  the  banns  had  been  published  twice, 
and  but  a  few  days  were  to  eUipse  ere  they  were 
to  be  published  a  third  time,  he  had  that  very 
morning  put  her  in  mind  that  the  publication 
was  nothing,  adding  **  You  know,  Lucy,  we 
need  not  be  married,  after  all,  unless  we  like 
it." 

Lucy's  eyes  were  ready  to  run  over,  and  her 

*  heart  beat  like  that  of  a  prisoner  bird  in  the 

hand  of  one  of  the  young  tormentors  of  a  sch(H»l, 

but  she  conquered  her  emotion,  and  only  replied, 

**0h,  Alfred,  do  not  break  my  heart  I" 

"  Why  should  it  break  your  heart,  silly  girl  V 
asked  Alfred  Latimer.  ••  What  the  better  will 
you  be  for  having  a  ring  on  your  finger  t" 

Lucy  8h(M)k  her  head  sadly,  as  if  she  would 
bave.said,  "  I  know  that  it  can  never,  make  me 


what  I  once  was — ^that  it  can  never  gire  me 
back  peace,  or  virtue,  or  repose  of  heart ;  but 
yet  it  will  do  much,  and  God's  mercy  must  do 
the  rest.'*  She  would  not  utter  such  thoughts 
aloud,  however,  for  she  now  but  too  well  knew 
that  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  ear  of  him  who 
sat  beside  her,  and  their  further  conference 
was  interrupted  by  the  landlady's  daughter 
coming  to  say  there  was  a  gentleman  below 
who  desired  admission. 

Alfred  Latimer's  cheek  grew  hot,  and  he  felt 
somewhat  alarmed,  for  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  peril  always  present  to  the  vicious, 
which  makes  anything  sudden  fearful  to  them. 
He  asked  several  questions  of  the  girl  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  person  who  desir^  to 

see   him,  and  then  exclaimed  "Well,  d n 

him  !  show  him  up,  whoever  he  is  ;'*  and  then, 
bidding  Lucy  go  into  the  inner  room,  be  threw 
himself  back  jn  an  arm  chair,  watching  the 
door. 

What  was  his  surprise,  however,  when  he 
beheld  Captain  Tankcrville  enter,  with  a  gay 
familiar  air,  as  if  they  had  parted  the  best 
friends  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.    . 

**  Ah.  my  dear  Latimer,  glad  to  see  you  !  I 
found  you  out,  you  see.  Ton  my  life  a  very 
pretty  looking  place.  What  a  nice  garden 
you've  got — better  than  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
bridges,  by  half— and  where's  madame  '" 

Cool  impudence  is  certainly  a  very  wonderful 
thing,  for  although  it  cannot  do  everything,  yet 
it  can  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  does  do  a  great 
deal  more,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  than  any  one 
suspects.  Many  a  man  of  very  moderate  abili- 
ties rises  to  the  first  offices  in  church  and  state 
by  its  influence  alone.  Every  class  of  success- 
ful men,  but  on^,  owes  it  a  good  deal  in  the 
progress  towards  power,  wealth,  or  honor.  It 
may  be  asked  which  is  the  one  class  we  have 
excepted!  It  is  the  very  small,  narrow,  cir- 
cumscribed class  of  truly  great  men — the  co- 
lossal statues  of  which  the  world  has  not  room 
for  man>.  Thus,  dear  reader,  »f  you  are  not 
conscious  of  possessing  transcendent  powers 
of  mind  and  perfect  rectitude  of  purpose,  and 
are  not  endowed  by  nature  with  that  splendid 
quality,  cool  impudence,  content  yourself  with 
mediocrity  and  go  on  plodding,  for,  depend  upon 
it,  your  breath  is  too  short  to  walk  up  hill. 

Though  almost  all  men  are  more  or  less  im- 
pressible by  the  great  gift  of  which  we  have 
just  been  talking,  yet  some  are  peculiarly  so^ 
and  such  was  the  case  with  Alfred  Latimer. 
'We  have  already  hinted  that  a  foolish  sort  of 
shyness  had  been  one  of  the  early  causes  of 
many  another  fault  in  his  career,  and  shy  men, 
except  under  very  great  and  trying  circum- 
stances, which  bring  out  the  energies  that  are 
sometimes  latent  in  their  nature,  are  almost 
always  very  much  overawed  by  impudence  in 
others.  Captain  Tankervillc,  in  the  character 
of  bully  and  bravo,  Alfred  Latimer  had  shown 
himself  ready  to  meet,  and  competent  to  deal 
with  ;  and  had  he  appeared  in  the  same  humor 
on  the  present  occasion  the  young  gentleman 
would  have  kicked  him  down  stairs  without  the 
least  ceremony.  But  his  cool,  easy,  pleasant 
impudence  Mr.  I^atimer  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  at  all.  At  first  he  looked  grave  and 
even  Rtern ;  but  it  was  irresistible.  CaptaiQ 
Tankerville  saw  no  coldnessi  noticed  no  frowns. 
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#eemed  to  have  forgotten  all  that  had  passed 
upon  the  common,  all  talk  of  horsewhips,  all 
|>roduction  of  pistols,  all  reference  to  bullets 
and  powder-flasks.  It  seemed  as  if  every  scene 
had  been  obliterated  between  the  sponging- 
bouse  and-  the  cottage  drawing-room  where  he 
then  stood,  and  as  if  he  were  still  Mr.  Latimer's 
^ery  good  friend  and  boon  companion.  Al- 
though such  sort  of  forgotfulncss  of  things  that 
ive  don't  want  to  remember,  has  undoubtedly 
an  infectious  operation  upon  those  who  may 
not  be  quite  so  much  inclined  to  forget,  yet,  as 
in  the  case  of  inoculation  for  small  pox,  the 
disease  is  generally  produced  in  a  milder  form, 
and  people  do  remember  a  little.  Even  Alfred 
Latimer  did  not  become  altogether  placable  at 
once,  and  inquiring  what  was  Captain  Tanker- 
▼ille's  business  with  him,  made  some  reference 
to  certain  disagreeable  passages  which  had 
taken  place  ten  or  eleven  days  before. 

••  Come,  come,  Latimer,"  cried  Captain  Tank- 
erville,  with  beautiful  frankoess,  *'  don't  lct*s 
taJk  any  more  of  that.  I  behaved  like  a  d — d 
Ibol,  and  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it ;  but  the 
truth  is  I  was  half  mad  for  want  of  money,  and 
when  a  man  is  in  that  state  you  know  he  will 
quanel  with  his  best  friend." 

Against  such  .  frankness  what  could  Alfred 
Latimer  do  1  From  inexperience  of  the  world 
he  was  somewhat  gullible,  and  slightly  so  also 
by  natural  character ;  nevertheless,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  his  own  finances  were  beginning 
to  get  somewhat  lower  than  he  liked  to  see 
them,  and  he  therefore  answered  **  I  can  un- 
derstand that,"  alluding  to  the  propensity  a 
inan  in  want  of  money  has  to  quarrel  with  his 
best  friend — **  I  can  understand  that,  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  Tankcrviile,  I  am  somewhat  short 
of  cash  myself,  and  shan't. be  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  have  come  back  to  pay  me  the  fifly  pounds 
again." 

This  was  a  way  of  putting  the  matter  which 
Captain  Tankervillo  was  not  altogether  unpre- 
pared for,  for  he  was  a  grand  calculator  of  con- 
tingencies, and  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  discoverable  fact  con- 
oemiog  Mr.  Latimer's  family,  circumstances, 
and  situation. 

'*  Why,  not  exactly  that,  Latimer,"  he  re- 
plied. **  I've  come  to  pay  you  back  part,  and 
part  is  better  than  none,  you  know.  I  can  let 
you  have  twenty  pounds,  for  I  have  just  made 
•a  grand  coup,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  any  of  the 
doat  I  thought  of  you.  Here's  the  money ;  but 
I  ean  do  better  than  that  for  you — if  you'll  just 
listen  to  a  little  advice  of  mine,  and  follow  my 
guidance,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of 
setting  yourself  up  completely ;  but  then,  you 
know,  you  must  let  roe  have  a  share  of  the 
advantage." 

"Let  Qs  hear  what  the  business  is,"  said 
Alfred  Latimer.  **  You  shall  have  your  share 
if  it  ean  be  carried  through,  and  I'd  give  a  devil 
of  a  deal  just  now  to  be  able  to  command  a 
thousand  pounds." 

'*  Tou  can  get  more  than  that  if  you  manage 
right — ay,  five  times  as.  much,"  was  Captain 
TankerviUe's answer;  "now  that  I  know  you've 
eonrage  enough  for  anything,  the  matter  will 
be  easily  done,  for  it  wants  but  one  bold  stroke, 
vbioh  in  your  case  would  be  attended  with  na 
y  to  make  yonr  fortone  completely." 
R 


"Well,  out  with  it,"  said  Alfred  Latimer i 
"I'm  ready  for  anything  that  may  do  tlmt. 
What  is  to  be  doneV 

"Something  I  wonder  you  have  not  done 
long  ago,"  answered  Tankerville.  "  Ypu  know 
we  had  a  talk  some  time  ago  about  your  sort  of 
half  sister.  Miss  Charlton-— that  is  to  say,  your 
mother's  second  husband's  daughter." 

"  That  is  not  my  half-sister,  you  know,"  ex- 
claimed Alfred  Latimer.  "We  are  no  mora 
relatives  than  you  and  I  are;  but  what  next!** 

"  At  all  events  she  has  a  large  fortane»"  said 
Captain  Tankerville,  and  was  going  on,  when 
his  companion  once  more  interrupted  him  with 
a  shake  of  the  head. 

"That  won't  do— that  won't  do!"  he  said, 
"  Her  father  took  care  of  that— the  old  hOond ! 
He  left  the  whole  property  away  from  her,  if 
she  married  me — not  a  penny — not  a  rap  would 
come  of  such  a  scheme,  and  besides — '* 

"I  know  all  that,"  rejoined  Tankenrilla. 
"  I  have  heard  the  whole  stoiy ;  but  my  plan  is 
a  different  one.  You  can  driveyour  own  bar- 
gain with  any  man  who  wants  to  marry  her.  If 
one  won't  pay  down,  another  will." 

"  That  won't  do  either,"  replied  Alfred  Lati- 
mer.   "  I  have  no  power  over  her." 

"  But  you  may  readUy  get  it,"  said  Tanker- 
ville, in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  might  have  got  it  at  one  time,  if  I  had. 
thought  of  it  before,"  answered  his  companion* 
"  but  that  chance  is  gone  too,  now.  She  is 
engaged,  I  am  sure,  to  Morton,  and  with  my 
mother's  consent,  too,  or  she  would  never  have 
told  him  all  her  aflfkirs." 

"  Do  you  know  what  this  Morton  is!"  asked 
Captain  Tankerville,  less  surprised  by  the  in- 
telligence than,  perhaps,  Alfi^ed  Latimer  ex- 
pected ;  "the  people  of  MaUington  do  not  aeem 
to  know  anything  about  him." 

"  My  mother  thinks  he  is  a  poor  painter,"  an- 
swered Latimer;  "but  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
that." 

"Arc  you  sure  he  is  not  worse  1"  demanded 
Captain  Tankerville ;  "  there  are  strange  sus- 
picions about  him  in  the  village.  I  was  talking 
only  last  night  to  a  good  lady  of  the  name  of 
Martin,  who  told  me  many  doubts  she  had,  and 
very  reasonable  doubts,  too.  Now  listen  to 
me,  Latimer — ^you've  a  great  regard  for  Louisa 
— ^liave  always  been  like  brother  and  sister, 
and  you've  every  right  in  the  world  to  inter- 
fere, in  .order  to  prevent  her  marrying  a  man 
whom  you  have  reason  to  think  a  swindler." 

"  But  I've  no  reason  to  think  any  such  thing,'* 
exclaimed  Latimer;  "quite  the  contrary.  I 
think  he's  a  man  of  fortune,  and  I'm  sure  5f  it. 
Ah !  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he  continued,  oh- 
serving  a  peculiar  grin  upon  Captain  Tanker- 
viUe's coantenanci  —  "  you  would  say  I  ean 
pretend  to  think  he's  a  swindler;  but  that 
would  be  no  good,  for  he  could  prove  the  con- 
trary in  five  minutes,  and  then  I  must  hold  my 
tongue,  you  know." 

"  Not  if  you  will  do  as  I  would  have  you,'* 
said  his  companion.  "  You  don't  suppose  I 
wish  yon  to  go  to  Mallington,  and  tell  your 
mother  and  the  old  guardiui— I  forgot  what  is 
his  name— that  you  think  Mr.  Morton  not  a 
proper  marriage  for  Miss  Cbarlton,  that  there 
are  anspicions  of  his  being  a  awvoL^x^vs^^  ^ii^ 
that.     No,  BO,  thai  ^no^^  ivvi«t  ^i^    ^^ai^ 
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mutt  first  get  her  into  your  power,  into  your 
own  hands  —  then  drive  your  bargain  with 
him,  and  if  there  be  any  row  about  the  matter, 
and  it  should  go  wrong,  you've  always  got  a 
good  reason  to  give  for  what  you  have  done. 
You  can  say  it  was  all  for  the  girl's  good,  that 
you  had  reason  to  believe  that  ho  was  an  im-"^ 
poster,  that  your  mother  and  the  old  guardian 
were,  for  their  own  ends,  furthering  the  trick, 
and  that  you  had  taken  her  away  only  to  make 
her  a  ward  in  chancery.  But  there  will  bo  no 
row  about  the  matter.  He  will  come  down 
with  the  dust  fast  enough  when  he  finds  you 
have  got  her  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  her 
out  again.*' 

"  I  don't  think  it,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer ; 
"when  r  talked  to  him  about  my  mother's 
making  him  pay  for  her  consent,  and  showed 
him  that  it  was  well  worth  his  while  to  do  so, 
he  replied,  as  proud  as  a  peer,  that  he  would 
never  have  an^  share  in  making  Louisa's  hand 
a  matter  of  merchandise." 

*«  Ay,  that's  another  affair,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  if  he's  such  a  high-spirited  chap  he'll 
be  all  the  more  likely  to  give  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds  to  get  her  out  of  your  hands,  espe- 
cially if  you  keep  it  close  where  she  is.  He'll 
not  call  that  a  matter  of  merchandise.  That 
vriU  be  merely  setting  her  free." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  said  Alfred 
Latimer,  thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  don't  know  bow 
it  is,  I  don't  l3ce  to  vex  I^uisa.  She's  a  good 
kind  girl  as  ever  lived  :  and  I  shouldn't  like  her 
to  think  so  bad  of  me  as  that  I  had  made  her 
unhappy  just  for  the  sake  of  some  money." 

"  But  you  must  tell  her  and  everybody  else 
the  same  story,"  rejoined  Captain  Tankerville, 

lit 'internally  laughed  at  the  few  remaining 

iruples  in  Alfred  Latimer's  heart.  "You 
must  make  her  think  that  you  wish  her  nothing 
bat  good,  and  you  can  easily  do  so  with  her 
and  everybody  jelse  too,  for  tiiere  are  plenty  of 
causes  for  believing  this  Mr.  Morton  to  be  a 
very  doubtful  sort  of  person." 

Alfred  Latimer  shook  his  head,  and  laughed, 
answering,  "  You  can't  make  me  credit  that." 

"  What  will  you  think,"  said  Captain  Tank- 
erville, after  a  momentary  pause  for  considera- 
tion, "when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  bills 
posted  upon  all  the  walls  within  ten  miles  round 
London,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  apprehension  of  a  certain  clerk,  lately  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Quatterly,  solicitor,  who  has 
absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  is 
auppoeed  to  be  concealed  in  the  country  under 
a  false  name  T  Now  you  may  very  well  choose 
to  believe  that  this  Mr.  Morton  is  that  very 
elerk.  You've  seen  them  together.  You  know 
that  Morton  and  Quatterly  bad  money  matters 
with  each  other,  and  there  are  many  suspicious 
circumstances  about  this  fellow's  stay  at  Mailing- 
ton.  All  this  can  be  proved,  and  no  one  can 
say  that  you  didn't  believe  the  whole  of  it,  so 
you  are  perfectly  safe,  if  you  choose  to  take 
Louisa  from  Mallington  House  to-morrow." 

"  It's  not  a  bad  scheme,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer,  thoughtfuUy ;  "  but  how  am  I  to  get 
her  away,  that's  the  question  V 

"That's  easily  done,"  answered  Captain 
TankerviUe.  "  I'U  manage  that  for  you,  and  I'll 
UiUjroahow.*' 


Just  at  that  moment  a  slight  noise,  as  if 
something  light  ;was  falling,  was  heard  in  the 
next  room  ;  and  Alfred  I^timer,  suddenly  re- 
membering the  proximity  of  Lucy,  held  up 
his  hand  to  Captain  Tankerville,  and  then 
opening  the  door  between  the  two  chambers, 
looked  in.  Lucy  was  seated  near  the  window, 
employing  herself  with  aome  woman's  work, 
and  her  scissors  lay  upon  the  floor  beside  her^ 
as  if  they  had  fallen  from  her  lap.  Alfred  Lat- 
imer closed  the  door  again,  but  did  not  resunae 
the  conversation  there. 

"Come  into  the  garden,"  he  said.  "We 
may  be  overheard  here,  and  that  wouldn't  do  ;'^ 
and  taking  up  their  hats  they  walked  down  the 
stairs,  and  remained  in  conference  for  nearly 
an  hour,  walking  up  and  down  one  of  the  broad 
gravel  walks. 


CHAPTER  XLYII. 

Afteb  leaving  Alfred  Latimer,  Captain  Tanlf- 
crvillo  proceeded  into  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  out  at  the  otlicr  side,  walking  along  the 
high-road  till  he  came  to  an  old  and  not  very 
respectable-looking  house,  which  was,  notwith- 
standing, the  first  in  the  place,  in  coming  from 
London.  There  was  a  tall  wooden  post  before 
the  door,  with  a  square  iron  frame  at  the  top,  in 
which  had  formerly  swung  a  sign ;  but  that 
sign  had  long  given  way  to  wind  and  weather, 
and  the  present  occupant  had  contented  himself 
with  painting  up  in  large  letters  over  the  door, 
"  The  King's  Arms."  To  whatever  king  thoeo 
arms  might  have  belonged  they  had  certainly 
dignified  no  very  important  public-house,  f%t 
though  over  the  door  it  was  written  that  good 
beds  might  be  found  within,  the  lodging  it 
afforded  did  not  comprehend  horse  as  well  as 
man,  and  the  accommodation  even  for  the  latter 
was  of  a  very  limited  description.  Entering  tho 
door,  however.  Captain  Tankerville  turned  to 
the  right,  where  was  a  small  parlor,  which  had 
not  known  the  beautifying  touch  of  either 
painter's  or  whitewasber's  brush  for  several 
generations.  The  brownish  yellow  coler,  too, 
which  is  acquired  by  age  had  been  deepened 
and  heightened  by  the  fumes  of  many  thousand 
tobacco  pipes ;  and  the  odor  of  a  narcotic  weed, 
rendered  somewhat  flat  and  strong  by  its  an- 
tiquity, still  exhaled  from  the  panneling  and 
from  every  article  of  furniture  which  the  place 
contained,  saluting  the  nose  of  tho  traveler, 
and  giving  him  warning.that  he  had  no  escape 
from  the  flavor  of  old  smoke  but  by  producing 
new. 

The  room  had  but  one  tenant  before  Captain 
Tankerville  appeared,  and  this  was  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who, 
in  spite  of  being  respectably  dressed,  had  a  look 
of  misery  about  him  diflScult  to  describe.  It 
was  not  alone  that  his  well-cut  and  not  very 
old  coat  had  evidently  not  been  brushed  for 
several  days,  nor  that  the  legs  of  his  trouners 
displayed  several  spots  of  mud  up  tho  back ; 
but  it  was  the  attitude  in  which  he  sat,  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  which  gave  one 
the  idea  of  utter  wretchedness— deep,  internal, 
consuming. 

There  was  a  handful  of  fire  in  the  grate,  and 
he  had  drawn  hit  chair  to  the  aide  of  it,  resting 
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his  right  foot  upon  the  fender.  His  fore  arm 
lay  negligently  on  his  thigh,  hyi  head  drooped 
till  it  was  within  a  foot  of  his  knee,  his  shoul- 
ders were  drawn  forward  till  they  almost 
touched  his  cars,  the  form  of  the  bladeboncs 
being  apparent  through  the  coat  behind ;  and 
he  gazed  upon  the  small  glimmering  fire  as  it 
wavered  and  flickered  before  him  with  a  dull 
and  leaden  eye  in  which  there  was  no  comfoft. 
Never  was  there  a  picture  of  more  complete 
dejection ;  and  if  it  wanted  aught  to  render  it 
more  striking,  the  finishing  touch  was  given  by 
the  glass  half  full  of  gin-and- water,  which  stood 
upon  the  table  beside  him.  He  had  drunk  a 
part  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  raise  his  spirits, 
out  even  in  the  midst  had  plunged  into  the  rev- 
erie of  bis  sorrow,  and  forgotten  to  finish  the 
draught.  What  was  that  sorrow  1  The  worst 
that  can  afflict  humanity — crime. 

The  door  opened  with  a  pulley  and  weight ; 
and  the  moment  he  heard  the  clatter  that  it 
made,  he  started  with  a  look  of  terror  and 
turned  round.  In  Captain  Tankerville  he  re- 
cognized a  tormentor,  but  not  what  lie^  most 
dreaded — an  officer ;  and  with  an  impatient  jerk 
of  the  shoulder,  he  betook  him  to  gaze  into  the 
fire  again,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  glass 
with  a  nervous  shaking  of  the  hand,  and  drink- 
ing off  the  contents. 

•'  Ah,  Mr.  Wilkins,*'  said  the  worthy  captain, 
as  he  entered,  *'  still  poring  and  pondering,  and 
making  yourself  miserable.  Pooh,  man !  don't 
be  a  fool.  If  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  get 
caught  to  a  dead  certainty." 

''  Do  not  call  me  Wilkins,"  answered  the  man, 
in  a  piteous  tone,  "  I  told  you  that  my  name  is 
Jones.  What  do  you  want  now  1  You  promised 
to  go  away,  and  not  to  come  near  me  again." 

"Ay,  I  intended V to  do  so,"  replied  Captain 
Tankerville  ;  "  but  I  am  compelled  to  trouble 
you,  asjthe  tradesmen  say,  Mr.  Wilkins — I  mean 
Jones.  *  A  little  occurrence  has  just  taken  place 
which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  1 
should  have  two  hundred  pounds  more." 

*'  Two  hundred  pounds  !"  exclaimed  the  un- 
happy man,  "where  am  I  to  get  iti" 

**  That  won't  do,  my  good  sir!"  replied  the 
captain,  "  I  am  up  to  all  that.  The  sum  you 
took  offold  Quatterl>*s  desk  was  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  and" — 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  cried  the  culprit,  for  Tanker- 
ville had  purposely  raised  his  voice ;  **  do  not 
'  ipeak  80  loud.  You  know  I  gave  you  all  the 
gold  I  had— one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds — 
and  you  said  you  would  not  take  notes  for  fear 
thegr  should  be  stopped." 

»*  Well,  they  must  do  now,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter,** answered  the  captain ;  "  but  I  must  have 
two  hundred  somehow,  that's  clear." 

**  And  then  you  will  come  back  and  want 
more,"  rejoined  the  clerk,  almost  fiercely,  **  till 
you  get  the  whole,  and  I  shall  be  punished  for 
your  profit." 

•*  Oh,  DO !"  cried  his  tormentor,  *'  that's  a  mis- 
take. This  is  the  last,  positively ;  but  it  must 
be  bad,  Mr.  Wilkins,  alias  Jones.  No,  I  can 
ataure  you  that  I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  don't 
wish  to  trouble  you  ;  nay,  more,  I'll  put  you 
apon  a  plan  of  getting  safe  out  of  the  country 
aa  aoon  aa  you  bring  the  money,  and  that's  the 
r  friencUy  act  I  can  do  you  just  now,  I've  a 


"Will  you?  will  youl"  cried  the  unhappy 
man,  eagerly,  "  how  is  it — what's  to  be  done !" 

"  Get  the  money  first,  and  then  I'll  tell  you," 
replied  Captain  Tankerville. 

"  But  won't  you  cheat  me  V  replied  the 
man  ;  "  after  you've  got  the  money,  won't  you 
cheat  me !" 

"  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  cheat !"  said  the 
worthy  captain,  in  the  true  Richard  the  Third 
stylo.  "  He  fancies  every  one  as  great  a  rogue 
as  himself  No,  no  ;  I  won't  cheat  you,  upon 
my  honor." 

The  fraudulent  clerk  did  not  certainly  look 
quite  satisfied,  but  went  out  of  the  room,  with 
his  head  and  eyes  bent  down,  muttering  to  him- 
self something  in  which  nothing  but  the  word 
"  honor  "  was  distinguishable.  Captain  Tank- 
orville  was  not  inclined  to  put  more  confidence 
in  the  clerk  than  the  clerk  was  in  Captain 
Tankerville,  and  it  suddenly  struck  him  that 
such  a  thing  might  o(^ur  to  Mr.  Wilkins  as  to 
get  his  money,  walk  out  of  the  house,  and  con- 
vey himself  away  to  some  other  place  of- con- 
cealment. To  guard  against  this  result  tho 
worthy  captain  walked  out  into  the  passage  the 
moment  after,  and  planted  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  staifiif.  He  received  no  interruption  in 
his  watch,  but  from  the  landlord,  who  inquured, 
"  Are  you  pleased  to  want  anything,  sir!" 

"A  glass  of  brandy-and-water,"  replied  the 
captain,  who  was  always  ready,  "  cold  with- 
out ;"  and  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  bar,  he 
chatted  for  a  moment  till  Mr.  Wilkins  appeared 
coming  down  the  stairs  with  his  hand  in  his 
breeches  pocket.  The  unfortunate  man  had 
never  entertained  the  slightest  idea  of  escaping 
from  hisfpersecutor;  and  giving  Tankerville* 
a  sign  to  follow,  he  walked  into  the  little  par- 
lor again.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered,  1^ 
was  drawing  forth  the  notes,  but  his  compan- 
ion exclaimed,  '*  S\Qp  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,  I've 
ordered  some  brandy-and-water.  Wait  till  they 
bring  it ;"  and  in  a  minute  afler,  a  large  rummer 
of  black-looking  stuff  was  brought  in.  AVhen 
tl\e  landlord  was  gone,  Wilkins  immediately 
produced  a  bundle  of  notes,  which  he  handed 
over  to  Captain  Tankerville.  exclaiming,  "  Now 
tell  mc,  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done." 

But  Captain  Tankerville  had  his  particular 
taste  as  other  men.  He  enjoyed  the  unhappy 
culprit's  anxiety  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  amusement 
to  him-ra  relaxation  from  his  more  serious  oc- 
cupations. He  therefore  counted  over  the  notes 
slowly,  to  see  that  the  tale  was  correct,  and 
then,  looking  up  with  a  dry  cold  countenance  as 
he  put  them  into  his  pocket,  he  said,  "  Suppose 
I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

**  You're  not  such  a  villain,"  said  tho  clerk. 

**  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Wilkins,  aiiaa  Jones," 
said  Captain  Tankerville,  *'  it  was  not  very  for- 
tunate for  you,  certainly,  that  just  as  you  were 
getting  down  from  the  top  of  the  coach  you  should 
stumble  upon  one  who  knew  you  so  well ;  but 
if  you  ask  my  advjce,  now — the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  make  your  way  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  a  seaport,  and  take  your  berth  in  a  ship. 
That's  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  an  island." 

The  poor  man  gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment, 
with  a  look  almost  bewildered ;  but  then  a  glance 
of  rage  came  into  his  eyes,  he  liAed  his  head., 
threw  back  his  shoulders,  aud.  \S&\\!k%l\^\sx\^ 
seat  strode  lowarda  Wi^  ^ooi. 
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**  HaJIo !  wbat  arc  yoQ  going  to  do  V  exclaim- 
ed Captain  Tankorvillo,  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  these  signs  ofan  intention  which  he  did  not 
rightly  comprehend. 

«*  ril  tell  you,"  saidJWilkins,  sternly,  "  I  seo 
what  you're  about.  You  intend  to  wring 
the  last  shilling  out  of  me,  and  then  inform 
against  me  for  the  reward ;  but  Til  be  before- 
hand with  you,  and  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  to 
call  the  landlord,  give  myself  up  to  him,  and 
accuse  you  as  an  accessory  with  the  money 
upon  you — I  won't  be  tortured  this  way  any 
longer ;"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
the  lock  of  the  door. 

**  Pooh,  nonsense  f  I  was  only  joking,"  cried 
Captain  Tankerville,  a  good  deal  alarmed  in  his 
turn.  "  Come  back— come  back,  and  PU  tell 
you  what  to  do." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  but  Wilkins  had  by 
this  time  gained  the  courage  and  decison  of  de- 
spair ;  and  he  replied  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
«*  Sit  where  you  are,  and  I'll  stay  here  till  you 
tell  me,  for  I'll  have  no  more  joking  when  you've 
got  my  neck  in  a  halter,  and  Tvc  got  your  feet  in 
Botany  Bay." 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  Captain  Tankerville, 
if  he  had  not  given  twenty  pounds  of  the  stolen 
money  to  Alfred  Latimer,  might  have  ventured 
to  call  loudly  for  the  landlord  to  have  given 
Wilkins  in  charge,  and  to- have  pretended  that 
he  had  only  taken  the  sum  which  he  had  about 
him  in  order  to  prove  the  man's  guilt ;  for  Cap- 
tain Tankerville  was  seized  with  one  of  his  fits 
of  rage  at  finding  the  worm  turn  upon  him,  and 
in  those  cases  he  was  apt  to  forget  everything 
^  —but  his  own  safety.  That,  however,  was  a 
paramount  consideration,  and  afler  about  a 
minute's  struggle  with  himself  to  conquer  the 
•trong  devil  within  him,  he  said,  *'  What  a  fool 
you  are,  not  to  see  when  a  man  is  joking  with 
you.  Here  have  I  not  only  been  laying  out  a 
scheme  for  you,  but  actually  got  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Look  here !"  and 
hd  pulled  out  of  his  coat  pocket  a  bundle  of 
handbills— there  might  be  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
and  a  half-^ach  of  which  contained  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  personal 
appearance,  and  offered  a  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  my  escape  ?"  said 
Wilkins  fiercely,  when  he  saw  them. 
■  "  Everything,"  replied  Captain  Tankerville ; 
^  **  I  bought  these  of  a  man  who  was  sticking 
them  up  expressly  for  your  sake.  Now,  what 
you  have  got  to  do  is  nothing  but  this — to  go  to 
a  slopselier's,  and  buy  yourself  a  flannel  jacket 
tod  an  apron,  to  get  yourself  a  tin  pot  full  of 
^  paste,  and  a  paste  brush,  and  walk  away  towards 
Portsmouth,  or  the  nearest  port  you  can  find,- 
sticking  up  a  bill  upon  the  wall,  wherever  you 
may  think  there  are  people  looking  afler  you. 
They  are  never  likely  to  suspect  a  man  who  is 
seen  placarding  a  reward  for  his  own  apprehen- 
sion. It's  a  new  go,  that,  my  good  fellow,  and 
I  think  a  devilish  clever  one ;"  and  he  laughed 
at  his  own  cunning.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do 
besides,"  he  continued,  getting  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing—**  I'd  cut  ofT  a  bit  of  that  dark 
hair  and  those  whiskers,  buy  myself  a  sec- 
ond-hand flaxen  wig,  and  a  low-crowned  glazed 
hat.    Then  the  devil  himself  wouldn't  know 


A  ray  of  light,  of  the  bright  light  of  hope, 
shone  in  the  culprit's  eyes,  and  he  said,  *•  That 
will  do— I  do  believe  that  would  do.  Well* 
this  is  kind  of  you,  afler  all ;  but  I  don't  know 
rightly  which  road  to  take." 

**  Oh,  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  Captain  Tank- 
erville ;  **  you've  nothing  to  do  when  you  go  out 
J^f  the  inn,  but  to  walk  along  the  London  road 
or  a  mile,  and  just  beyond  the  milestone  you'll 
find  it  branch  off  to  the  right ;  that  will  lead 
you  over  the  hills  to  Mallington." 

"  I  can't  go  there,  I  can't  go  there,"  cried 
Wilkins ;  **  that's  where  I  was  ordered  to  go  the 
very  morning  I  took  the  money." 

**  That's  just  the  reason  why  you  should  eo," 
answered  Tankerville  ;  *•  they'll  never  think  to 
find  you  there.  You  might  lodge  there  for  a 
year  without  ever  being  found.  It  really  makes 
me  sick  to  see  a  fellow  like  you  in  such  a  fright. 
Why,  I  lived  for  eighteen  months  quite  com- 
fortably, in  different  parts  of  England,  with  all 
the  -beaks  in  London  aAer  me,  without  receiv- 
ing one  penny  from  any  friend  or  relation  upon 
earth,  and  yet  I  never  wanted  my  little  com- 
forts. But  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  all  will  go  right. 
The  first  thing  you  do  when  you  go  into  MaL 
lington,  stick  up  a  bill  against  the  wall  ^  tho 
great  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Then  plant 
another  on  the  garden-wall  of  the  Bagpipe» 
Inn,  down  by  the  bridge ;  then  you  can  taker 
the  coach  that  comes  down  at  night,  and  get  on. 
to  Winchester ;  plant  a  bill  or  two  there,  aod. 
get  on  to  Southampton." 

"  I'll  set  about  it  directly,"  said  WUkins^ 
raising  his  hand  to  the  lock  of  the  door ;  but^ 
then  he  paused,  while  his  face  became  a  shada 
paler,  and  he  added,  *'  You  won't  inform  against 
me,  after  alii" 

**  Why,  you  fool,  I  should  be  cutting  my  own 
throat,"  replied  Captain  Tankerville.  Should 
not  I  have  to  give  up  all  I've  gotl  Besides, 
I've  another  object  in  getting  you  safe  out  of 
the  country.  What  it  is,  is  no  business  of  yours ; 
but  it  will  serve  my  purpose,  and  that  is  enough. 
So  go  along  and  buy  the  things,  pack  them  up 
in  a  bundle,  and  change  your  clothes  at  the  first 
common  or  wood  you  come  to.  I'll  keep  the 
landlord  chatting  here  till  you've  done  it  all." 

**  I  must  get  a  five  pound  note  changed,"  said 
Wilkins,  remembering  his  assertion  that  he  had 
given  Captain  Tankerville  all  the  gold  he  had 
taken ;  but  he  had  in  truth  no  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  proceeding,  for  the  principal 
part  of  his  booty  had  been  a  bag  containing  five 
hundred  guineas.  Neither  did  Captain  Tank-, 
erviile  altogether  believe  him;  but  as  he  had* 
means  of  getting  the  notes  into  circulation  with- 
out appearing  in  the  business  himself,  he  suf- 
fered the  matter  to  pass,  and  after  remaining  at 
the  inn  till  Wilkins  returned  from  making  his 
purchases,  he  saw  him  pay  his  bill,  and  went 
with  him  a  short  distance  on  his  road  to  Mal- 
lington. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Althouoh  there  is  something  comfortable  to 
most  men  in  any  sort  of  wickedness  on  the  pert 
of  others — a  pleasant  little  self-gratulation,  as 
well  as  the  titillation  of  that  very  excitable  pro- 
pensity called  wonder— yet  the  fact  of  a  law- 
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7er*8  clerk  having  robbed  his  master  was  not  a 
matter  of  so  much  horror  and  importance  as 
to  give  great  gratification  to  the  general  public 
of  Mallingtun,  when  the  very  man  who  had 
committed  the  crime,  dressed  as  a  hill-sticker, 
placarded  the  wails  with  an  advertisement  of 
reward  for  his  own  apprehenbion.  Had  they 
known  the  trick,  indeed,  which  was  being  played 
under  their  eyes,  it  might  have  made  them 
more  comfortable  than  it  did ;  but  as  it  was, 
though  a  great  number  of  persons  read  the  hand- 
bill, and  got  a  liitlo  bit  of  marvel  out  of  it,  yet 
the  great  majority  very  soon  forgot  the  affair, 
as  they  knew  none  of  the  parlies  ccmcerned. 
There  were  two  or  three  persons  in  Mailington, 
however,  for  whom  it  opened  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment unknown  to  their  fellow  townsmen. 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin  read  the  placard  as  she 
vrent  down  the  hill ;  and  although  she  was  on 
the  way  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Splashman  —  the 
gay  widow  of  a  draper,  who  was  looking  for* 
ward  to  future  matrimony — in  regard  to  nine 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  for  which  Mrs.  Splashman 
had  never  paid,  yet  she  instantly  turned  back 
to  the  shop  and  communicated  to  her  sister  the 
important  intelligence  which  she  had  thus  ob- 
tained. As  soon  as  she  had  told  the  story.  Miss 
Mathilda  shut  her  mouth,  opened  her  eyes,  ele- 
vated her  eyebrows,  and  shook  her  head,  with 
mystery  as  clearly  written  upon  her  countenance 
as  ever  it  was  upon  that  of  a  certain  Babylonian 
lady  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation. 

The  meaning  of  the  look,  however,  was  not 
hidden  from  Miss  Martin  herself  She  translated 
it  at  once  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  although 
it  contained  a  world  of  logical  argumentation, 
which  might  have  taken  an  inferior  mind  a 
length  of  time  to  follow  and  comprehend,  she 
saw  the  inference  at  once,  and  replied  without 
hesitation,  "  There  can't  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it.  Now,  Matty«  it  is  but  a  public  duty  to  go 
and  call  the  attention  of  Soamcs  to  the  subject. 
I  wouldn't  say  anything  direct ;  that  isn't  your 
business ;  but  Td  just  point  out  to  him  the  bill, 
and  then  ask  htm  if  he  does  not  think  it  very 
extraordinary  that  there  should  be  such  a  hke- 
ness  between  this  clerk  Wilklns,  and  the  person 
calling  himself  Morton.  I'd  have  another  look 
before  I  went,  and  get  all  the  particulars." 

"  Oh !  I've  got  them  all  as  pat  as  the  ten 
commandments,"  replied  Miss  Mathilda  Martin. 
«» *  Five  foot  ten  or  eleven  inches  high,  dark 
eomplection,  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  rather  good- 
looking'  —  I  don't  think  him  good-looking,  for 
my  part,  but  there  arc  others  as  do,  so  that's 
nothing — *  generally  dresses  himself  in  black, 
and  has  somewhat  of  a  military  look ' — there 
can't  he  a  doubt  of  the  man,  I  think." 

**  Not  enough  to  pnzzle  a  child,"  replied  Miss 
Martin,  "and  when  you  put  that  and  that  to- 
gether, and  think  of  he's  being  down  here  and 
nobody  knowing  who  he  is,  and  his  flashing  his 
-  money  about  so  smartly,  and  his  walking  out  at 
nights,  and  all  that,  the  thing  is  as  clear  as 
clarify." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  directly,"  cried  Mathilda,  and 
was  turning  out  of  the  shop  upon  her  charitable 
enand,  when  her  eye,  being  directed  across  the 
street,  fell  upon  an  object  of  interest.  *'  Upon 
my  life,"  she  exclaimed,  "there's  that  Mrs. 
'Windsor.  Tve  a  great  mind  to  call  her  and  ask 
ber  a  thing  or  two." 


**  Do,  do,"  cried  Miss  Martin.  "  Sbe'a  a  de- 
spicable creatnre ;  but  it  will  be  good  fun  to  aoe 
what  she'll  say." 

The  younger  lady  thereupon  raised  her  Toioe, 
saying,  •*  Mrs.  Windsor !  Ma'am !  I  wiah  to 
spoak  with  you  for  a  moment." 

The  housekee|)er  of  Mailington  House,  thua 
adjured,  crossed  the  street  gravejy,  and  entered 
the  shop ;  and  while  she  was  performing  Ibis 
operation  Miss  Mathilda,  with  ready  wit,  laid 
out  an  excuse  for  calling  her. 

"  Oh  !   Mrs.  Windsor,"  she  said,  as  aoon  at 
that  lady  came  in,  **  I  wanted  to  show  you  thia 
beautiful  piece  of  satin,  which  we've  just  bad  ' 
down  from  I/ondon.    Isn't  it  a  sweet  thing  1" 

Mrs.  Windsor  was  not  in  the  least  deceived 
in  the  world.  She  was  a  shrewd  person,  and 
knew  the  Misses  Martin  well.  Castmg  a  care- 
less eye,  then,  over  the  piece  of  goods  exposed 
to  her  gaze,  she  said  dryly.  "  You  know,  ma'am, 
we  don't  deal  at  your  shop—  Is  there  anything 
else  you  wanted  V* 

*'Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Miss  Martin,  for  Ma- 
thilda was  a  good  deal  discompoted..  "We 
only  thought  you  might  like  to  see  it  We 
were  talking  of  quite  different  things  when  my 
sister  caught  sight  of  you.  She  was  juat  tell- 
ing mc  of  the  bill  that's  posted  up  all  about  tba 
place  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
that  gentleman." 

"Yes,  I  saw  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  "but 
as  I  know  nothing  about  him,  I  went  on  and 
minded  my  own  business." 

"  Pray,  ma'am,  is  Mr.  Morton  at  your  house 
still  ?"  asked  Miss  Mathilda  abruptly,  with  a 
sort  of  hysterical  titter. 

**  Oh,  yes."  answered  Mrs.  Windsor,  not  in 
the  least  discomposed ;  "  and  likely  to  be  for 
some  time.  He's  not  looking  for  lodgings, 
ma'am." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  he  was,"  answered  Miia 
Mathilda ;  *'  but  since  you  take  it  so,  Mra. 
Windsor,  I  must  say  you've  no  right  to  think 
my  sister  and  me  uncivil  for  asking  yon  to  see 
a  pretty  thing;  and  as  to  your  mistress  not 
dealing  here,  we  can't  say  we  are  sorry  for  it, 
for  wo  like  customers  who  pay,  Mrs.  Windsor." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  I  thought  you  uncivil,"  re- 
plied the  housekeeper;  *'f  only  think  you'two 
very*  silly  people.  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  and 
she  walked  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the  Missee 
Martin  to  vent  their  indignation  for  a  few 
moments  in  such  expressions  as  "Wretch," 
"  Trull,"  "  Despicable  minx,"  6tc. ;  afler  whicb 
the  younger  lady  proceeded  on  her  way,  in  a 
state  of  irritation  which  was  likely  to  make  her 
communication  with  the  constable  somewhat 
less  discreet,  than  was  at  first  proposed.  As 
she  went  down  the  street,  however,  to  her  great 
satisfaction,  she  found  Mr.  Soames  himself, 
with  his  eyes  raised  up  towards  the  wall,  read- 
ing* the  important  document,  with  Mr.  Gibba, 
the  traveler,  and  one  or  two  other  persona 
standing  beside  him.  Miss  Martin  suffered  him 
to  conclude,  and  then  touching  him  with  her 
delicate  band,  she  called  his  attention  to  her- 
self, and  begged  to  speak  with  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Soames  walked  aside  with  her  somewhat 
unwillingly,  for  he  knew  Miss  Martin  to  be  a 
dangerous  person,  and  one  in  whose  hands  any- 
thing that  was  said  to  her  ixiiCtQAan^'^Xii^.  ^DS^aa^ 
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plied  and  shot  out  branches  in  Tarious  directions 
with  rapidity  and  fecundity  truly  astonishing. 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  however,  had  the  talent 
of  insinuation,  apd  she  seldom  began  straight- 
forward; thus  her  first  question  was  "Have 
you  apprehended  himV* 

**  AVho  do  you  mean  V  asked  Mr.  Soames,  in 
a  rough  tone,^  desirous  of  making  her  speak 
more  plainly. 

*'  Why,  the  gentleman,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  looking  shrewdly  over 
her  shoulder  towards  Mallington  House. 

"Do  you  mean  the  man  that  the  bill  is 
about!"  asked  the  constable,  pointing  to  the 
placard ;  and,  as  Mathilda  nodded  her  head,  he 
added,  "  How  could  I  apprehend  him  when  I've 
never  seen  him  V* 

"  La !"  cried  Miss  Mathilda.  "  Well,  I  never ! 
I  thought  you  must  have  seen  him  often  enough. 
'  Five  foot  ten  or  eleven,  dark  hair  and  whiskers, 
rather  good-looking,  usually  dressed  in  black 
— has  somewhat  of  a  military  look !'  Well, 
there's  nobody  so  blind  as  those  that  won't  see, 
and  if  people  don't  choose  to  use  their  eyes  and 
understanding,  I  can't  help  it ;  but  I  know  what, 
if  1  were  a  constable,  I  should  look  after  those 
as  are  down  here,  with  no  business  or  calling, 
giving  themselves  great*airs,  and  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money,  when  no  one  knows  where 
it  comes  from." 

As  she  said  this.  Miss  Martin  turned  away, 
and  the  constable,  beckoning  Mr.  Gibbs,  walked 
up  the  village.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Gibbs," 
be  said,  "even  such  a  foolish  old  maid  as  that 
Miss  Martin  has  her  suspicions." 

"Oh,  hang  her!"  said  Gibbs,  '^she  suspects 
everybody.  I  offered  them  the  ageqcy  of  the 
fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidz^d  for  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Mallington,  and  they  immediately " 

"Well,  but,"  said  Harry  Soames,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "you  acknowledge  yourself  that  you 
have  seen  strange  things,  and  yet  you  won't 
say  what  they  are." 

"  Because  I  can't  help  thinking  there  must  be 
some  mistake,"  answered  Gibbs.  *•  He's  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  I've  had  papers  of  his  in 
my  band  which  make  me  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  That  might  be  all  a  trick,"  answered  Harry 
Soames.  "How  can  you  tell  they  were  his 
papers  1  If  he  be  this  scamp  of  a  clerk,  as  I 
think,  it's  just  as  likely  that  he  has  taken  some 
of  his  master's  papers  as  the  money,  and  then 
he  would  be  sure  to  use  them  just  to  cover  who 
he  really  is.  I've  a  devilish  good  mind  to  go 
and  take  him  up,  and  briil^  him  before  a  magis- 
trate on  suspicion,  that  I  have" — 

"  You  might  get  yourself  into  a  mess,"  said 
Mr.  Gibbs ;  "  and  I'd  wait  till  I  saw  clearer,  if 
I  were  you.  It's  a  very  doubtful  case,  Mr. 
Soames — a  very  doubjfui  case,  indeed.  It 
puzzles  me  quite ;  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  would  tell  me  all,"  rejoined 
Soames,  *'  perhaps  I  might  help  you  out  with  it. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  put  you  in  such 
a  flusteration,  and  made  you  look  so  knowing 
the  day  aAer  they  attempted  to  break  into  the 
hall.  If  I  take  this  young  fellow  up,  depend 
upon  it  I'll  call  you  before  the  magistrates  to. 
give  evidence ;  then  you'll  be  obliged  to  speak, 
you  know,  so  you  might  as  well  say  your  say  at 


Mr.  Gibbs  still  hesitated,  however,  and  even 
in  the  end  would  not  give  the  required  explana- 
tion, but  urged  Harry  Soames  only  the  more 
eagerly  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  to  take 
care  he  didn't  get  into  a  scrape.  The  consta- 
ble's curiosity  was  but  the  more  excited  by  his 
reluctance,  and  he  continued  to  press  him  in 
various  ways  as  they  walked  up  the  hill.  "  I 
almost  thought,"  said  the  constable,  "  at  one 
time  that  you  fancied  this  Mr.  Morton  had  a 
hand  in  the  job  up  there." 

But  Mr.  Gibbs  parried  the  point  dexterously. 
" Oh,  dear,"  he  said,  "  how  could. I  think  that! 
Wasn't  he  down  himself  the  next  day  with 
Doctor  Western,  looking  all  about  the  place 
where  they  had  broken  in,  and  advising  Ed- 
monds to  sleep  in  the  house,  almost  as  if  he 
was  giving  him  orders!" 

"That  might  be  all  a  trick,  too."  answered 
Soames.  "Your cunning  fellows  know  how  to 
push  a  face.  Well,  at  all  events,  there's  Wil- 
kinson, Mrs.  Charlton's  servant,  at  the  gate; 
and  I  shall  just  talk  a  word  or  two  to  him  about 
this  young  chap.  If  I  could  but  get  up  some 
story,  I  would  go  in  and  speak  to  the  fellow 
myself  Til  answer  for  it  Td  soon  fish  out 
something  from  it." 

Mr.  Gibbs  shook  his  head,  doubting  very 
much  Mr.  Soames's  power  of  fishing  anything 
out  of  the  pond  of  Mr.  Morton's  mind  ;  but 
having  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity  about  him, 
as  the  reader  may  have  perceived,  he  was  will- 
ing to  help  the  constable  in  this  part  of  his  un- 
dertaking, and  therefore  suggested  that  Masiei 
Harry  Soames  might  pretend  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  Mr.  Morion  upon  the  subject  ol 
his  lost  pocket-book.  This  proved  a  very  .satis- 
factory hint  to  the  constable,  and  walking  on 
together,  they  approached  the  footman,  who 
was  standing  at  the  gate  which  opened  upon 
the  high  road,  with  his  hands  under  the  tails  ol 
his  coat. 

To  Harry  Soames's  question,  however,  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Morton  was  within,  the  man  replied 
in  the  negative,  saying  that  he  had  been  out  foi 
an  hour ;  and  the  constable  proceeded,  in  a  quiet 
conversational  tone,  to  talk  of  that  gentleman, 
and  bis  aflfairs;  lothe  course  of  which  proceed- 
ing Mr.  Wilkinson  opposed  no  impediment,  hav 
ing  his  full  share  of  footman  qualities,  ainongsl 
which  neither  the  least,  nor  the  least  frequent, 
is  that  of  chattering  about  that  which  does  not 
concern  one.  The  palaver  which  ensued  would 
not  be  very  interesting  to  the  reader,  if  given  in 
detail,  but  Mr.  Soames  and  Mr.  Gibbs  gathered 
from  their  friend  that  the  proceedings  of  Mr 
Morton  were  matter  of  some  wonder  and  spec- 
ulation in  the  servants'  hall — th9t  [.c  was  ofier 
out  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  often  laie  al 
night ;  and  that,  moreover,  everybody  in  the 
house  but  Mrs.  Windsor  wondered  what  theii 
mistress  could  be  about,  and  thought  it  verj 
strange  indeed  that  Mrs.  Charlton  should  ac 
evidently  cast  her  step-daughter  at  the  head  ol 
a  man  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 

"  I  can't  help  saying  he's  quite  a  gentleman, 
certainly,"  said  Wilkinson,  "  and  does  every- 
thing quite  in  gentlemanly  style ;  but  if  I  were 
a  mother,  Mr.  Soames — which,  please  God,  J 
am  not  likely  to  be —  I  should  like  to  hear  who 
he  is,  add  what  ho  is,  and  all  about  him,  before 
1  made  him  my  daughter's  husband.     Mra 
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Windsor  anderetands  it  allf'I  can  see — Hang  it, 
she  undersunds  everything.  She's  one  of  those 
still,  quiei,  peeping,  cai-walking  people  who 
know  every  mouse-hole  about  a  house  ;  but  she 
won't  say  a  word,  not  she." 

«*  Well,  Mr.  Wilkinson/*  said  the  constable, 
<*  I  wish,  when  Mr.  Morion  comes  home,  you'd 
just  contrive  to  step  down  and  tell  me,  for  I 
want  to  speak  to  him  abi>ut  this  pocket-book  of 
his.  I  think  I  could  contrive  to  get  it  for  him  if 
I  bad  a  little  mo/e  information." 

The  footman  promised  to  follow  these  in- 
Bttactions,  but  that  day  p^sed  and  the  next 
without  Mr.  4Soamcs  receiving  any  intimation 
that  Morton  had  returned  to  Mallington  Hou^e, 
and  we  nmsl  now  turn  to  give  some  account  of 
what  had  taken  place  within  that  mansion  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  same  morning. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Amonost  all  the  pleasant  things  of  life — and 
•the  all-bountiful  hand  of  Providence  has  scat- 
tered the  path  of  our  days  with  innumerable 
pleasant  things  if  man  would  but  enjoy  them — 
amongst  all  the  pleasant  thiny  of  lite  there  are 
few  more  pleasant  than  a  walk  in  a  flower- 
garden  before  breakfast  on  a  sunshiny  morning. 
To  see  those  mute  and  still,  though  not  motion- 
less creatures — I  mean  the  blossoms — opening 
their  painted  bosoms  to  the  beneficent  rays  which 
give  them  their  color  and  their  loveliness,  wel- 
coming the  calm  blessing  of  the  light  as  if  with 
gratitude,  and  seeking,  in  their  tranquil  state  of 
being,  for  nothing  but  the  good  gifts  of  God, 
might  well  afford  a  monitory  lesson — for  every- 
thing in  nature  has  its  homily  —  to  us,  the 
^ager  hunters  after  factitious  enjoyment  —  to 
as,  goaded  on  by  our  own  passions  to  seek  for 
everything  that  the  Almighty  has  denied.  How 
calm  do  they  stand  in  their  loveliness — how 
-placid  in  their  limited  fruition  of  the  elements 
that  nourish  them — ho\t  in  their  splendid  rai- 
ment do  they  sparkle  in  the  sun— how  do  they 
drink  up  the  cup  of  the  dew,  and  gratefully  give 
-back  honey  and  perfume  in  return  1  And  there 
are  some,  though  hut  too  few,  who,  watching 
them  as  I  have  said  in  the  morning  light,  can 
gather  such  lessons  fiom  their  fair  book,  and 
•feel  their  hearts  lifted  up  to  God  even  by  the 
-contemplation  of  a  flower.  One  of  those  who 
could  do  so  was  Louisa  Charlton,  and  it  had 
always  been  her  custom  from  her  childhood, 
whenever  the  sun  looked  brightly  into  her  win- 
tlow  as  she  was  dressing  in  a  morning,  to  go 
down  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  and  walk  for 
some  time  through  the  gardens  round  the  house. 
They  were  large,  well-arranged,  and  carefully 
tended,  for  they  had  been  the  pride  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton^s  heart,  and  he  had  loved  to  see  his  ^wers 
the  6nest  and  his  fruit  the  best  that  the  country 
could  produce.  AAer  his  death  Jjouisa  took  the 
chief  care  of  them  herself,  for  Mrs.  Charlton  did 
not  much  heed  such  things,  and  to  the  mind  of 
the  daughter  the  memory  of  her  father  was  as- 
aociated  with  every  different  flower-bed,  and 
tree,  and  shrub. 

It  may  well  bo  supposed  that  Louisa  did  not 
give  up  the  habit  of  early  rising,  or  her  morning 
-walk,  when  she  was  sure  of  finding  the  most 
Moved  society  in  her  own  dwelling,  and  gene- 


rally was  joined  ere  her  ramble  was  conclodod 
by  the  companion  dearest  to  her  heart.  It  must 
not  be  said,  indeed,  that  after  Morton's  arrival 
at  Mallington  House  she  took  as  much  heed  of|. 
the  flowers  as  she  had  previously  done,  for  her 
thoughts  were  whiled  away  to  other  things,  not 
less  pleasant,  and  of  deeper  interest  at  the  mo- 
ment; but  still  her  morning  walk  took  place,  and 
rarely  was  she  once  round  the  garden  before 
her  lover  was  by  her  side. 

On  the  day  of  which  we  have  b^en  speaking 
in  the  last  chapter — namely,  that  on  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Mallington,  on  rising  from  their 
beds,  found  the  placard  describing  the  absconded 
clerk,  which  had  been  posted  up  late  the  day 
before  —  Louisa  Charlton  entered  the  garden 
about  a  quarter  before  eight,  with  an  air  leas 
calm  and  tranquil  than  usual.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding on  her  way  from  path  to  path,  and  par- 
terre to  parterre,  at  a  quiet,  orderly,  sober  pace 
with  her  eyes — whatever  her  heart  might  be 
doing — busily  examining,  or  appearing  to  ex- 
amine, the  flowers,  she  came  down  the  8t( 
with  her  light  foot  treading  the  ground  eag 
and  her  face  turned  alternately  to  every  di 
ent  part  of  the  garden,  evidently  looking  for 
some  one  in  haste.  At  length  some  moTing 
object  beyond  the  second  row  of  evergreens 
aturactcd  her  up  the  middle  walk,  and  in  leas 
than  a  minute  her  hand  was  claspcMl  in  Morton's 
as  he  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"Oh,  Edmond!"  she  exclaimed,  <*I  am  so 
glad  I  have  found  you.  The  butler  said  you 
had  gone  out ;  and,  as  you  said  last  night  that 
you  bad  some  engagement  to-day  respecting  the 
pocket-book,  I  feared  that  you  might  be  al- 
ready away,  and  I  should  not  have  known  how 
to  act." 

**  What  is  the  matter,  dear  girll"  asked  Mor- 
ton, with  some  feelings  of  apprehension.  **yoa 
seem  agitated.    Has  anything  alarmed  yonV* 

*'  No,  I  am  not  exactly  alarmed/'  replied'Loo- 
isa ;  "  but  a  little  annoyed  by  a  note  I  haye 
received  this  morning  from  Alfred.  He  says," 
she  continued,  holding  an  opened  letter  for  her 
lover  to  take  it  and  read — *'  he  says  I  am  not 
to  tell  any  one,  and  especially  not  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton or  you*;  but  I  think  that,  as  we  are  circum- 
stanced"— and  the  blood  rose  slightly  in  her 
check  as  she  alluded  thus  vaguely  to  her  posi- 
tion with  her  lover — "  I  think,  as  we  are  cir- 
cumstanced, I  have  no  right  to  keep  anything 
back  from  you,  whoever  may  ask  it.  In  this 
case  especially  I  cannot  do  so,  for  how  I  shaJ 
act  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  you  say." 

Morton  took  the  note  gravely,  for  there  was 
something  in  the  very  name  of  Alfred  Latimer 
that  conjured  up  thoughts  of  no  very  pleasant 
character,  and  read  it  through  before  he  re- 
plied. The  words  he  saw  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

**  Dear  Louisa, 

**  I  am  very  awkwardly  situated,  and  moch 
want  your  advice  and  assistance.  I  cannot 
come  into  Mallington  to  see  you,  for  reasons  ; 
but  if  you  would  just,  like  a  kind,  good  girl,  as 
you  always  are,  walk  out  through  the  garden 
upon  the  common,  and  take  your  way  towards 
the  windmill,  about  half-past  eight  to-morrow, 
1  will  meet  you  there,  and  you  can  be  back  time 
enough  for  breakfast.  It  will  be  doing  me  a 
very  great  favor,  indeed,  if  ^o^i  ^»\aA\\BC&> 
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■HQd,  don't  say  a  word  to  my  mother,  and 
although  Morton's  a  very  good  fellow,  you  must 
sot  aay  anything  to  him. 

**  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Alfrkd  Latimeb. 
•*  P.  S.  Mind,  not  a  word  to  Morton,  for  the 

Morton  gave  the  letter  back  to  I^ouisa,  and 
then  drew  her  arm  through  his,  saying,  in  a  de- 
cided but  kindly  lone,  "  You  must  not  go,  dear 
girl,  on  any  account  or  consideration." 

"I  thought  such  would  be  your  opinion," 
answered  Miss  Charlton ;  **  and,  indeed,  after 
what  I  have  vaguely  heard  of  Alfred's  late  con- 
duct, I  felt  no  inclination  to  go ;  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  so  much  dread  that  nothing  but  your 
advice  and  request  would  have  induced  me  to 
do  as  he  asks." 

"No chance  of  my  giving  such  advice,  Lou- 
lia,'*  replied  Morton.  •*  Wore  Latimer  a  mere 
wild,  careless  youth,  who  got  himself  into 
aorapes  and  di^culties  by  thoughtlessness,  ex- 
tnvagance,  or  folly,  I  might  have  hesitated 
what  to  say  ;  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ha- 
bitually vicious  and  depraved — as  he  has  shown 
no  regard  for  honesty,  honor,  or  even  common 
4«oency — I  must  be  harsh,  Louisa,  for  the  oc- 
oasion  requires  it — as  such  is  the  character  he 
hta  established  for  himself,  I  cannot  but  say  it 
would  be  both  improper  and  dangerous  for  you 
to  meet  him  in  the  way  he  suggests.  What 
nay  be  his  design  or  object  I  know  not,  but  I 
doubt  much  that  it  is  one  at  all  honorable  to 
hunaellT  and  if  he  retained  any  sense  of  what 
ia  right,  or  had  any  real  regard  for  you,  ho 
would  not  make  such  a  request  as  he  has  done." 

**  I  do  not  argue  quite  so  ill  of  him  on  that 
account,  Edmond,"  answered  Louisa,  somewhat 
aadly ;  you  know  that  wo  have  been  brought  up 
together  as  brother  and  sister,  and  he  might  not 
see — indeed,  I  am  sure  he  did  not  see  any  im- 
propriety in  askmg  mc  to  meet  him  on  the  com- 
mon, if  he  wished,  as  I  doubt  not  he  docs,  to 
obtain  some  assistance  from  me  or  through  my 
BOans.  It  is  his  conduct  to  others  that  has 
■ade  me  hesitate." 

**  And  it  is  that  conduct,  dearest  I^ouisa,"  re- 
plied Morton,  *'  which  renders  it  wrong  in  him 
to  aak  you  to  come.  Conscious,  as  he  must  be, 
of  acta  committed  in  this  very  neighborhood  of 
the  most  shameless  description,  his  proposing 
to  one  so  pure,  so  good  as  you,  Louisa,  to  meet 
him  at  this  early  hour,  is  almost  an  outrage." 

"  And  yet,  Morton,"  replied  his  fair  compan- 
ion, "  I  would  give  much  to  be  enabled  to  make 
one  more  efibrt  to  recall  him  to  better  things-^ 
to  give  him  some  present  assistance  in  extrica- 
ting him  from  his  present  situation,  and  to^to 
press  him" — 

Louisa  paused  and  colored,  for  she  was  now 
approaching  a  subject  that,  to  a  mind  like  hers, 
was  not  only  painful  and  agitating,  hut  which 
roused  feelings  of  shame  even  in  speaking  of  it 
with  one  whom  she  loved  and  trusted.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation,  however,  she  went  on. 
**  I  would  give  much,**  she  said,  **  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  pressing  him  to  marry  that  poor 
girl  Lucy.  I  have  oiXen  seen  hrr,  Edmond, 
often  spoke  to  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  was  once 
modest,  good,  and  virtuous.  I  cunnut  but  think 
that  some  base  means  must  l)avc  been  used  to 
render  her  otherwise,  and  I  would  fain  urge  Mr. 


Latimer  to  remove  that  stain,  at  least,  from  his 
character." 

Morton  laid  his  hand  upon  the  soft  and  fair 
one  that  rested  on  his  arm.  and  pressed  it  gently. 
*'  Ever  kind  and  noble  I"  he  said.  **  I  fear  that 
it  will  be  vain,  Ijouisa,  but  yet  such  feelmgs  and 
such  wishes  must  not  t)e  thwarted.  For  you  to 
meet  him  is  impossible  ;  but  as  this  letter  shows 
that  he  can  bo  at  no  great  distance,  nutwith* 
standing  his  having  eluded  ajl  search,  I  will 
endeavor  to  find  him  out,  and"^ 

**  Oh,  do  not  risk  a  quarrel  with  him,"  cried 
Louisa,  "you  know  not  how  violent  and  im- 
petuous he  can  be,  and  I  much  fear  if  you  were 
to  s()eak  with  him  on  the  subject  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  would  become  furious." 

**  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so,  dear  one,"  re- 
plied Morton  ;  *'  my  voice  would  have  no  effect. 
I  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  reclaiming  him  ; 
but  yet — and  I  do  not  think  tltat  it  is  love  which 
makes  mc  fancy  so — 1  cannot  hut  believe  that 
your  voice  might  have  some  effect.  There  is 
something  in  the  pleading  of  a  woman  for  s 
woman,  in  the  virtuous  and  the  high  for  the  sin- 
ful and  the  fallen,  which  is  very  powerful ;  and 
when  all  his  life  must  have  taught  him  to  love' 
and  respect  you,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  chance 
of  his  yielding  to  better  purposes  when  proposed 
by  your  lips.  What  I  will  then  do,  my  Louisa, 
is  to  seek  him  mit,  to  avoid  all  matter  of  discus- 
sion between  him  and  myself,  and  to  make 
some  arrangement  by  which  he  may  come  here 
in  safety — perhaps  to-morrow  morning,  before 
Mrs.  Charlton  is  up,  and  speak  to  you  in  pri- 
vate. Y<iu  can  then  hear  what  he  has  to  say, 
and  shape  your  arguments  accordingly." 

Louisa  hesitated  ere  she  repl.ed,  for  she  could 
not  banish  all  apprehension  from  her  mind  of 
some  painful  collision  between  her  lover  and 
Mrs.  Charlton*s  son.  Although  she  had  not,  it 
is  true,  as  yet  seen  Morton  placed  in  any  very 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances,  yet,  from 
those  small  traits  which  we  read,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  as  indices  of  the  characters  of  those 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  she  had  been  im- 
pressed with  a  full  conviction  that  Morton  was 
not  without  great  command  over  himself,  even 
when  strongly  moved.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
she  saw  that  his  reprobation  of  Alfred  Latimer's 
conduct,  and  his  judgment  of  his  disposition, 
was  stern  and  severe — more  so,  indeed,  than 
seemed  quite  consistent  with  the  general  tone 
of  kindness  and  charity  which  all  his  conversa- 
tion displayed.  Had  I^uisa,  indeed,  either  poa-- 
sessed  Morton's  experience  of  the  world,  or  the 
full  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  Alfred 
Latimer's  habits,  she  would  not  have  wondered 
at  the  little  hope  he  entortained  of  his  reforma- 
tion, or  at  tbo  fixed  opinion  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  the  natural  badness  of  his  heart.  As 
it  was.  however,  she  feared  that  his  feelings 
would  display  themselves  somewhat  too  openly 
in  any  conference  with  Latimer :  and  that  the 
latter  would  give  way  to  some  burst  of  violent 
passion  such  as  fihe  had  seen  him  frequently 
indulge,  which  might  lead  to  an  open  quarrel 
hctwrcn  ihem.  Before,  then,  she  suffered  her 
lover  to  leave  her  upon  the  errand  on  winch  he 
was  about  to  set  out,  she  sought  to  take  securi- 
ties from  him  in  the  shape  of  many  promises 
that  nothing  should  mduco  him  to  sulFer  Mrs. 
Charlton's  son  to  irritate  or  make  him  angry. 
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Morton  tranqadiied  her  upon  that  point,  assuring 
her  that  her  fears  Dvere  without  cause,  and  then 
iefl  her  to  proceed  upon  his  way,  having  received 
an  iniimation,  that  if  he  would  conie  to  a  spot 
named,  some  communication  would  be  made  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  lost  pocket-book  which 
might  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  last. 

Taking  his  way  out  of  the  gate  farthest  from 
the  house,  Morton  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  point  assigned,  which  was  marked  by  a  red- 
painted  linger-post  upon  the  common,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Mallington  House,  where 
several  of  the  sitiall  roads,  which  traversed  the 
Dvide  extent  of  moor  in  diflerent  directions, 
crossed  ^aeh  other.    He  had  no  very  distinct 
notion  of  the  locality,  for  he  bad  never  hitherto 
had  oficasion  to  visit  that  side  of  the  common. 
The  attentive  reader,  indeed,  would  probably  be 
able  to  find  his  way  to  it  blindfold,  when  he  is 
^Id   that  the  post  stood  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  south  of  the  lone  bouse  to  which 
Prior,  the  Bow-street  officer,  had  been  conducted 
some  time  before  by  Bill  Maltby.    As  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, however,  bad  not  heard  anything  but  the 
Tjeault  of  Prior^s  expedition,  and  was  totally  igno- 
rant  of  the  particulars,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  though  taking  the  general  direction  in 
which  he  was  told  that  the  post  was  to  be  met 
with,  he  wandered  somewhat  out  of  the  way. 
Thus  bearing  to  the  eastward  of  the  direct  line, 
at  the  di^nce  of  about  a  mile  from  Mallington 
House,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  mill  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  Alfred  Latimer*s  letter,  and 
he  naturally  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  mill  he  perceived  a 
man  pacing  up  and  down  the  road,  and  though 
he  could  not  be  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  be  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Charlton's  son  by  his  peculiar  gait  and  walk. 
As  it  was  not  his  intention  to  encounter  him  at 
that  moment,  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  the 
appearance  of  spying  upon  him,  Morton  turned 
off  to  the  right,  and,  passing  over  the  brow  of 
one  of  the  numerous  waves  of  ground,  descend- 
ed into  a  hollow  filled  with  gorse  and  heath, 
through  the  midst  of  which  wound  the  little 
narrow  path  he  was  following.    That  path  soon 
led  him   over  another  slope,  from  which  he 
caoght  sight  once  more  of  the  top  of  the  wind- 
mill, with  its  sails  whirling  rapidly  in  the  quick 
fresh  breeze,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  after  he 
descended  into  a  stifl  more  profound  hollow, 
which,  like  a  great  furrow  formed  by  some  gi- 
lantic  plough,  extended  straight  across  the  moor 
for  nearly  a  mile.    On  the  left,  in  the  direction 
of  the  mill,  which  was  now  no  longer  visible  to 
Morton's  eyes,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  path  which  he  was 
porsuing,  the  highway  crossed  the  dell,  and, 
looking  along  the  hollow  vista  in  that  direction, 
the  top  and  body  of  a  post-chaise  as  far  down  as 
the  axles  of  the  wheels,  with  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  three  or  four  men  gathered  together 
in  a  group,  were  apparent.    The  chaise  was 
motionless ;  the  men  did  not  stir ;  and  Morton 
thought  the  whole  circumstance  somewhat  odd 
and   suspicious.    Calculating  as  nearly  as  he 
ooald,  he  judged  that  the  spot  where  the  vehicle 
was  placed  must  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fiom  the  mill,  and  upon  considering  the  undula- 
tions of  the  ground,  he  became  convinced  that 
■either  the  chaise  itself,  nor  the  people  who 
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accompanied  it,  eonld  be  jwMe  from  the  spot 
where  Alfred  Latimer  was  waiting  for  Louisa 
Charlton.  Indeed,  if  the  common  there  was  as 
irregular  in  its  surface  as  at  the  spot  where  be 
then  stood,  the  carriage  would  be  hidden  from 
any  ono  coming  from  the  side  of  Mallington,  till 
he  was  close  upon  it. 

A  Quick  suspicion  passed  through  his  mind ; 
but  Morton  Wiss  not  fond  of  suspicion,  and  al- 
though he  knew  that  it  was  difficult  to  do  Alfred 
Latimer  injustice  in  such  circumstances,  be  « 
mentally  said,  **  No  ;  he  could  never  be  such  a 
scoundrel!**  but  the  moment  after,  he  added, 
*'  At  all  events,  I  am  very  glad  that  Louisa  has 
no  thought  of  going."  ^ 

Twice  or  thrice  as  he  passed  over  the  opposite 
slope,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  chaise, 
and  still  saw  the  same  group  at  the  same  spot. 
Just  when  he  reached  the  top,  he  perceived  the 
figure  he  had  seen  waiting  near  the  mill,  cominr 
along  the  road  above  towards  the  party  below,  and 
apparently  beckoning  to  one  or  more  of  them. 
Satisfied,  however,  that  Louisa  was  in  safety,, 
Morton  did  not  wait  to  watch  their  proceedings, 
but  walked  on,  and  the  minute  after  they  were 
hidden  from  his  sight. 

As  he  went  on  ho  got  a  better  and  more  gen« 
oral  view  of  the  country  round,  though  without 
catching  sight  of  the  chaise  again,  and  perceiving 
that  he  must  have  gone  too  far  to  the  eastward, 
he  took  the  first  path  to  the  right,  which  soon 
led  him  to  a  small  sandy  carriage-road,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  half  a  mile  farther  he  perceived 
the  red  post  to  which  he  had  been  directed, 
standing  before  him,  with  part  of  th^  lone  house 
which  Prior  bad  visited  appearing  above  some 
trees  beyond.  No  person  was  seen  upon  the 
road,  however,  and  Morton,  thinking  that  by  one 
circumstance  or  another  be  might  have  been 
delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time,  took  out  his 
watch  to  ascertain  the  hour.  He  had  yet  ten 
minutes  to  spare,  and  walking  on  to  the  finger- 
post, he  sauntered  up  and  down  before  it,  hot 
still  no  one  appeared.  Nor,  indeed,  had  it  ever 
been  the  intention  of  the  person  who  called  him 
there  either  to  come  or  send,  the  appointment 
being  made,  as  the  reader  may  have  divined,  * 
from  Williams's  words  on  a  former  occasion, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mr.  Morton  in 
play.  That  gentleman  at  length  began  to  sus- 
pect that  such  might  be  the  case,  and  was  aboat 
to  turn-  upon  his  way  homeward,  when  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  suddenly  met  his  ear, 
coming  on  apparently  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  then 
stopping  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  L. 


The  plan  was  all  laid  out,  the  preparations 
made,  half  a  dozen  lies  were  ready  to  be  told  as 
soon  as  any  circumstance  might  require  them, 
the  post-chaise  was  concealed  in  the  hollow, 
and,  besides  two  or  three  of  Alfred  liatimer's 
usual  companions,  Captain  Tankorville,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black,  to  look  as  like  a  j)hysician  as 
possible,  stood  by  the  vehicle,  to  give  authority 
to  the  tale  which  had  been  devised.  The  post- 
boy had  been  brought  from  a  house  at  which 
Alfred  Latimer  knew  his  mother  never  stopped 
in  traveling  through  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
had  been  told  that  the  object  Ql^>^v^Q.<^^«nL^ 
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plottiiig  was  to  catch  a  poor  maniac  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  wandering  upon  the  commbn,  and 
who  was  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum  under  a 
medical  certificate.  The  same  tale  was  to  be 
spread  wherever  any  questions  were  asked ; 
and  the  document  authorizing  restraint  to  be 
used,  had  been  manufactured  by  Captain  Tank- 
ervillc,  who  was  an  adept  in  concocting  false 
papers  to  suit  his  purposes.  Ilc^would  not  at 
all  have  scrupled  to  forge  a  name  to  the  certi- 
ficate, had  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  he 
judged  that  his  own  name,  with  M.  D.  appended 
to  it,  would  be  sufficient  in  the  country, 
especially  when  he  was  present  himself.  Every- 
thing also  had  been  prepared  at  the  cottage 
inhabited  by  Alfred  Latimer :  a  room  had  been 
ftirnished  with  nailed  windows  and  iron  bars  ; 
and  the  landlord  had  received  intimation  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  tenant  to  bring  thither 
fpT  a  short  time  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  who 
'was,  unhappily,  insane.  The  good  gardener 
took  the  story  upon  trust,  and,  indeed,  wa§  not 
t  Tery  particular  who  were  his  guests,  so  that  his 
'  lodgings  were  well  let;  and  Latimer,  never 
doubting  that  Louisa  would  come  at  his  invita- 
tion, thought  Tankerville  a  very  clever  fellow 
fbr  devising  such  a  plan. 

"  I  do  not  sec,"  he  said,  **  why  I  should  not 

l^t  a  part  of  the  money,  as  well  as  my  mother, 

if  Louisa  is  to  be  set  up  to  auction,**  and  he 

'^    proceeded  to  calculate  how  many  pleasant  things 

he  could  do  with  five  or  si^  thousand  pounds. 

He  was  early  at  the  spot  appointed,  and  when 
Morton  passed  had  been  waiting  nearly  an  hour, 
though  the  time  he  himself  had  fixed  had  not 
long  gone  by.  As  he  was  watching  with  eager 
and  impatient  eyes  for  Louisa*s  coming,  he 
caught  sight  of  Morton,  though  that  gentleman 
was  not  exactly  upon  the  road  by  which  he 
expected  her  to  appear.  At  first  he  did  not 
recognize  him,  and  merely  gave  way  to  a  burst 
of  impatience,  from  the  apprehension  of  any 
stranger  being  near  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  execute  his  scheme.  In  a 
moment  or  two,  however,  there  was  something 
in  the  air  and  figure  which  showed  him  who  it 
was;  the  firm  and  vigorous  step,  the  upright 
and  commanding  carriage  left  not  a  doubt ;  and, 
on  the  first  impulse,  Alfred  Latimer  would  have 
hurried  behind  the  mill  to  hide  himself,  had  he 
given  way  to  it.  The  next  instant,  however, 
he  thought  '<  She  has  told  him,  TU  bet  a  guinea ; 
and  he's  coming  here  to  watch  what  we  are 
about.  He  had  better  mind  his  own  business, 
or  he*ll  get  half  his  bones  broken.  Perhaps  she 
has  sent  him  to  palaver  me  about  virtue. and 
propriety,  and  all  that,  and  to  offer  me  moitey 
if  rUbe  a  good  boy ;"  and  he  laughed  scornfully, 
adding,  "  liang  me  if  I  get  out  of  his  way.** 

Thus  saying,  he  recommenced  his  walk  again, 
up  and  down  the  road,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  mill;  but  he  very  soon  perceived  that, 
whatever  was  Morton's  object  in  coming  to 
the  common  at  all,  he  had  no  intention  of  ap- 
.proaching  the  spot  where  he  had  stationed  him- 
self. His  next  eonelusion  was  that  he  had 
come  to  watch  and  to  find  out  his  designs,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  viilanous  purpose 
made  liim  fancy  it  already  in  part  discovered. 
"  Curse  it !"  he  exclaimed.  "  If  he  goes  on  in 
that  direction,  he  will  see  the  chaise  and  all  the 
people,  and  that  will  be  a  fine  afifair.    Per|iap8 


he  may  have  other  fellows  to  help  him,  sent 
round  behind  by  the  lanes  and  the  bank,  and 
then  we  shall  be  in  a  net.  I  had  better  go  and 
talk  to  Tankerville  about  it  ;*'  and  ofl*he  set  as 
hard  as  he  could  go,  beckoning  to  his  companions 
as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
behind  which  the  chaise  was  concealed,  and 
calling  them  to  come  to  him,  in  order  that  the 
post-boy  might  not  <iverhear  their  consultations. 

The  first  who  approached  was  Captain  Tank- 
erville, and  Alfred /Latimer  was  in  full  career, 
communicating  to  him  his  doubts  and  suspicions 
in  regard  to  Morton?  when  Bill  Maltby  joined 
them.  The  latter  caught  enough  of  what  was 
said  to  perceive  the  fears  which  the  young 
gentleman  entertained  of  being  surprised,  and 
he  hastened  to  relieve  him,  saying  *'  Pooh  !  non- 
sense, sir.  I  knew  quite  well  he  was  going 
across  the  common  at  this  time.  I  told  you  so 
a  couple  of  hours  ago,  but  only  you  were  in  such 
a  fluster  you  didn't  listen.'* 

"What  is  he  after,  theni**  asked  Alfred 
Latimer,  turning  quickly  towards  him.  "  What 
business  has  he  up  here  at  this  time  V* 

The  question  somewhat  puzzled  Bill  Maltby, 
for  though  he  had  willingly  enough  agreed  to 
take  part  in  Alfred  Latimer's  present  enter- 
prise, and  had  himself  found  a  boy  to  carry  the 
note  to  Miss  Charlton,  he  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  trust  that  gentleman  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  schemes  and  adventures  in  which 
he  and  Williams  had  been  engaged.  • 

'*  What  he's  about  is  no  great  matter,**  re- 
plied Maltby,  at  length.  **  He's  gone  upon  a 
fool's  errand,  and  will  have  to  cool  his  heels  for 
an  hour  at  the  red  post,  by  Gaudy's  old  house, 
wailing  for  *  the  man  that  never  comes.*  The 
truth  is,  he's  been  making  a  great  fuss  about 
this  pocket-book  of  his,  and  had  down  Prior 
from  London  about  it ;  so  a  party  of  us  young 
fellows  determined  that  we'd  have  a  bit  of  fun 
out  of  it,  and  make  the  gentleman  walk  the 
country." 

"If  that's  the  case,**  said  Captain  Tanker- 
ville, "  you  had  better  go  back,  Latimer.  But 
it  must  be  a  good  deal  past  the  hour.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  didn't  come.'* 

"If  she  doesn't,*!*  nsplied  lAtimer,  "that 
d — d  fellow  has  stopped  her.'* 

"  Why,  I  can't  help  saying  lfe*s  very  right," 
replied  Tankerville,  laughing;  "and  yet  we 
might  make  him  pay  for  it,  too.** 

"  I  wish  we  could,*'  replied  Alfred  Latimer. 
"  I  am  sure  he  has  stopped  her,  if  she  is  stopped, 
for  she  would  only  show  the  letter  to  him ;  and 
I'd  give  a  guinea  to  see  his  head  broke  for  his 
pains." 

"  Perhaps  we  can  do  better  than  that.'*  re- 
plied Captain  Tankerville  ;  "  but  do  you  run  up 
again,  Latimer,  and  see  if  the  girl's  coming. 
I'll  think  of  another  plan  in  the  mean  time  ;  for 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  me  unprovided." 

His  companion  returned  to  watch  by  the  mill, 
and  Tankerville  held  a  brief  conversation  with 
Bill  Maltby,  for  whose  talents  and  acquirements, 
although  they  had  been  but  lately  introduced  to 
each  other,  he  began  to  entertain  considerable 
respect.  To  detail  all  they  said  to  each  other, 
even  in  the  short  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  to 
explain  all  that  what  they  said  implied,  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  room,  for  they  spoke  quick 
and  eked  out  their  words  with  nods  and  signs. 
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We  must  thereforeyconteDt  onrselfwith  such 
scrapa^  and  bits  of  sentences  as  met  the  ear 
of  an  inferior  companion,  young  Blackmoro, 
the  gardener's  son,  who  had  been  engaged  by 
Maltby  t(}  assist  that  morning,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  confidence  of  the  superior 
yagabonds  with  whom  he  was  confederated. 

'*0i),  no/'  answered  Maliby  to  a  question 
from  Captain  Tankerville,  **  he  knows  nothing 
of  me,  though  I  know  him." 

*'  Well,  then,  if  we  can't  have  the  doe, 
we  must  take  the  buck,"  replied  Tankerville. 
Then  followed  some  murmuring,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  worthy  captain  observed  in  a  louder 
tone,  **  Oh,  no !  I  heard  all.  He  did  not  say 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman — not  a  word 
of  it.     He  only  said  a  maniac." 

*'  But  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it/*  said  Maltby. 
"What  can  you  do  witli  him  1" 

•*  I've  not  settled  all,**  replied  Captain  Tank- 
erville, in  a  tono  of  philosophic  meditation. 
"  One  can  never  quite  foresee  all  the  results  of 
anything  ;  but  one  must  be  a  great  fool  if  one 
cannot  find  some  way  of  turning  them  to  ad- 
vantage. At  all  events,  my  good  sir,  at  sea, 
when  WQ  want  to  catch  a  fish  we  ofien  bait  a 
hook  with  a  bit  of  another  ;  and,  if  this  sweet 
young  lady  is  so  much  in  love  as  Latimer  says, 
we  shall  find  means  of  driving  a  bargain  with 
her  when  we  have  got  her  lover  safe  in  our 
hands.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  dof  s  not  much 
matter  which  we  have,  so  that  we  have  one  of 
them.'* 

**  Well,  you  had  better  be  quick,**  rejoined 
>f  altby,  **  for  I  dare  say  he  will  not  wait  very 
long,  and,  besides,  he'll  show  fight  you  may  hie 
eure,  and  then  if  there  should  be  any  one  near 
"ve  may  get  into  a  mess.*' 

*'  You  run  up  and  call  back  Latimer,**  replied 
"Tankerville,  **  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  in- 
struct this  young  fellow — what  is  bis  name!'* 

"  Jolin  Blackmore,"  answered  the  other,  in  a 
'Whisper;  "  he's  a  determined  little  devil,  tnough 
lio  looks  spooney  and  lackadaisical,"  and  hav- 
ing given  this  excellent  character  to  his  friend, 
lie  set  off  to  recall  Alfi:ed  Latfkner  to  a  new 
scene  of  operations.      "  ;^. 

On  his  return  a  brief  lioK-eamest  conference 
"was  held  by  the  four  respectable  persons  en- 
gaged io  this  vtfy  praiseworthy  enterprise, 
and  though  Latimer,  when  he  rejoined  his  com- 
panions, bore  one  of  those  dark  fierce  looks 
iipon  his  countenance  which  from  boyhood  had 
followed  even  the  slightest  disappointment,  he 
soon  was  seen  to  smile  with  a  bitter  sort  of 
satisfaction  at  what  Tankerville  proposed  re- 
^rding  Morton ;  for  your  thorough  scoundrel 
as  incapable  of  gratitude,  and,  transmuted  by 
^he  dark  alchemy  of  his  own  heart,  benefits 
^^oonferred  upon  him  become  injuries.  There 
"^as  something  in  the  whole  scheme  that  be 
liked — it  had  its  portion  of  imagination  and  ei>- 
"^erprise,  and,  as  to  scruples,  Alfred  Latimer  had 
long  done  with  them. 

With  him,  then,  the  wholo  business  was  soon 
settled ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  notify  to 
the  post-boy  the  change  of  their  plan,  as  far  as 
it  behoved  him  to  know  it. 

"  You  most  drive  us  round  by  this  road,  and 
then  take  the  second  to  the  right  till  I  tell  you 
Io  atop,"  said  Latimer.  The  man  touched  his 
laX,  and  the  young  gentleman  added,  **The 


poor  man  we  are  looking  for  has  j;Qne  acitwa 
the  common.** 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  see  him  go  just  over  there  five 
minutes  ago,"  answered  the  post-boy.  **I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  dodge  you  un- 
common." 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  that 
point,  Latimer,  Tankerville,  and  Maftby  got 
into  the  chaise,  John  Blackmore  mounted  the 
splinter  bar,  and  round  they  drove  till  they 
*camo  within  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot  where  Morton  was  waiting;  and 
then,  leaving  the  chaise,  while  John  Blackmore, 
instructed  what  he  was  to  say,  advanced  along 
I  ho  road  to  engage  the  object  of  their  schenie 
in  conversation,  the  other  three  crept  through 
the  shrubs  and  tall  furze  towards  the  same 
spot. 

The  gardener's  son  came  up  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  towards  Mai- . 
lington,  and,  addressing  him  with  an  easy  air,' 
he  said  '*  I  beg  pardon  for  keeping  you  so  long, 
sir;  but  there  were  people  with  archaise- dod^ 
ing  about,  and  I  did  not  know  what  they  might 
be  after." 

*'  Then  you  have  come  to  speak  about  the 
return  of  my  pocket  book  1"   replied  Morton.' 
**  I  hope  to  accept  the  offer  I  made,  for  this 
will  he  the  last  opportunity  you  will  have  of. 
doing  so." 

"Cannot  wo, split  the  difference,  sir!"  said 
young  Blackmore,  advancing  closer  to  Morton, 
as  if  to  whisper.  "  1  think,  now,  you  ought  to 
consider,  and  if  you  do  not  you  must." 

Thus  saying  he  threw  himself  upon  him ;  but 
Morton,  stepping  back,  with  one  straightfor- 
ward blow  levelled  him  with  the  ground.  The 
youth,  however,  cast  his  arms  round  his  op- 
ponent's feet  and  legs  as  he  fell,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  three  other  men  were  upon  their  prey. 
The  struggle  that  ensued  was  firm  but  brief, 
for  Morton's  chief  effort  was  to  draw  a  pistol 
from  his  coat- pocket,  having  taken  the^precau- 
tiun  of  arming  himself  before  he  set  out  upon 
an  expedition  which  might  not  be  without  its 
peril ;  but  the  attack  upon  him  was  so  sudden 
that  his  arms  were  speedily  pinioned ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
weapon  vain,  he  ceased  to  resist,  merely  say- 
ing, as  his  eye  rested  upon  Mrs.  Charlton'a 
son,  "  I  know  not  what  are  your  designs,  sir ; 
but  you  had  better  consider  well  what  you  are 
about,  before  you  plunge  into  crimes  as  well  as 
vices." 

Alfred  Latimer  made  no  reply  but  by  a  tri- 
umphant laugh,  and  they  hurried  their  captive 
on  towards  the  chaise.  As  soon  as  the  post- 
boy was  within  hearing,  however,  Morton  ex- 
claimed, **  Are  you,  my  man,  too,  an  accessory 
to  this  act  of  violence !" 

*'  Ah,  poor  gentleman,  I  know  all  about  it !" 
answered  the  man ;  and  before  Captain  Tank- 
erville could  stop  him,  he  added,  *'  You're  not 
the  first  madman  I've  druv." 

"Ha!  is  that  the  story  1"  exclaimed  Mor- 
ton ;  *'  then  let  mo  tell  you,  you  are  cheated ; 
and  if  you  do  not  inform  the  nearest  magis- 
trate of  all  you  have  seen,  you  will  certainly 
aufi'er  for  your  part  in  this  affair.  I  shall  know 
you  and  your  master  ;**  and  he  read  aload  the 
name  upon  the  door  of  the  chaise. 

While  this  was  taking  place  thoae  vvbs^  ^aA. 
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him  in  their  hands  had  forced  bim  forward  as 
speedily  as  possible,  but  Morton  resisted  till  he 
had  said  what  he  thought  necessary,  and  then 
quietly  entered  the  vehicle.  Captain  Tankcr- 
ville  and  Alfred  Latimer  look  their  seats  on 
cither  side  of  him,  Mallby  got  upon  the  splinter 
bar,  and  young  Blackmore,  having  received  a 
whispered  message  from  the  latter,  and  some 
money  from  Mr.  Latimer,  hurried  away  across 
the  common. 


CHAPTER  LL 

It  took  about  three  hours  and  a  half  for  the 
chaise  to  carry  Morton  and  his  captors  from 
Mallington  Common  to  the  house  in  the  garden, 
and  as  the  reader  has  been  already  informed, 
the  road  crossed  through  as  uncultivated  a  dis- 
trict as  any  in  the  two  counties.  AAer  quit- 
ting the  common,  indeed,  it  traversed  several 
litue  hamlets^  but  no  large  village,  and  then, 
gradually  ascending,  it  ran  along  the  ridge  of  a 
bare  hilly  spine,  used  principally  as  a  sheep 
walk  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  At  the  other 
end,  again,  it  entered  into  a  more  fully  inhabi- 
ted tract.  A  gentleman's  house  was  to  be 
seen  here  and  there  rising  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
-which  gave  a  pleasant  prospect,  while  groves 
of  trees  sheltered  the  mansion  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds ;  and  one  or  two  small  villages 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  as  the 
chaise  whirled  through  them,  but  as  the  road 
was  now  almost  all  the  way  down-hill,  the 
post-boy  kept  his  horses  at  a  good  pace,  and  it 
was  not  till  they  were  within  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  town  that  any  pause  took  place. 
It  was  by  this  time  half-past  twelve — an  un- 
pleasant hour  for  any  one  to  bring  a  cargo  of 
oontrahand  merchandise  through  the  market- 
place of  a  large  town-^and,  consequently,  Al- 
fred Latimer  put  his  head  out  of  the  front  win- 
dow, and  directed  the  post-boy  to  drive  round 
by  the  lanes,  adding  something  about "  the  poor 
gentleman  making  a  row.'* 

Morton  merely  smiled ;  and  though  he  saw  a 
man  coming  along  the  road  when  the  postilion 
drew  up  to  hear  what  was  said,  he  made  no 
movement  of  any  kind,  being  one  of  those  calm 
but  no  less  determined  people  who  only  take 
advantage  of  the  proper  opportunity  more  reso- 
lotely,  because  they  have  waited  for  it  with 
patience.  His  perfect  quietness  and  tranquil- 
lity, indeed,  was  not  altogether  pleasant,  either 
to  Alfred  Latimer  or  to  Captain  TankerviUc. 
They  could  not  account  for  it  themselves  upon 
any  other  reason  than  that  he  had  a  perfect 
certainty  in  his  own  mind  of  speedy  deliverance, 
by  some  process  which  they  could  not  divine  ; 
and  they  began  to  entertain  those  vague  appre- 
hensions of  dangers,  against  which  there  is  no 
guarding,  but  which  are  very  unpleasant  to  men 
engaged  in  a  criminal  pursuit.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory,  too,  if  he  had 
striven  and  resistod,  and  made  noise  enough  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  post-boy, 
which  might,  they  thought,  hav^confirmed  the 
tde  of  his  insanity  they  had  thought  fit  to  tell ; 
hot  Morton  disappointed  them  entirely,  and  the 
man  having  received  his  orders,  drove  round 
the  town,  through  the  lanes,  and  reached  the 
oottage  in  the  garden,  the  wall  of  which  bad  in 


it,  besides  the  ordinary  door,  a  gate  for  the 
gardener's  carts  to  enter  and  go  forth,  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  At  this  gate  Maltby  jumped 
down,  and  drew  back  the  bolt,  giving  admission 
to  the  vehicle,  whidi  instantly  rolled  on  close 
up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  He  then  planted 
himself  on  one  of  the  steps,  and  Alfred  Latimer 
sprang  to  the  other,  to  prevent  the  captive  of  their 
bow  and  spear  from  holding  any  communica- 
tion with  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  seen 
at  a  little  distance  working  in  his  garden  with 
one  of  his  laborers.  Morton,  however,  alighted 
quite  quietly,  as  if  going  straight  into  the  house ; 
but  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  post-hoy,  wbo- 
was  looking  round,  exclaiming,  "Remember 
what  I  told  yon !  You  will  be  well  rewarded 
if  you  do— punished  if  you  do  not!"  and  then 
walked  on,  followed  by  Tankerville  and  Lati- 
mer, while  Maltby  remained  at  the  door  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  driver. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Morton  was  safely  deposited 
in  the  room  which  had  been  prepared  for  Louisa 
Charlton,  and  the  door  locked  and  bolted  upon 
him,  the  two  principal  scoundrels  who  had 
brought  him  thither,  held  a  quick  and  whispered 
consultation  in  the  passage,  in  regard  to  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  post-boy. 

*'  By ,  he's  devilish  like  to  go  and  tell 

a  magistrate,'*  said  Alfred  Latimer  ;  *'  the  fel- 
low will  say  to  himself  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  that,  whether  the  man  is  mad  or  i)ot." 

"  Ay,  that's  what  our  friend  upstairs  calcu- 
lated upon,"  rejoined  the  worthy  captain  ;  '*  and 
there's  but  one  way  of  mending  it,  that  I  sec." 

"  And  what's  that  V  demanded  Mr.  Latimer. 
*'  I  don't  see  how  we  can  stop  it." 

"  Why,  give  him  a  five  pound  note  for  his 
trouble,"  answered  Tankerville;  *'then  if  he 
keeps  the  money  he's  art  and  part  in  the 
business  and  won't  dare  to  say  a  word  ;  and  if 
he  says  a  word  he'll  be  obliged  to  give  up  the 
monex,  which,  depend  upon  it,  he  won*t  like  to 
do." 

Alfred  Latimer  did  not  at  all  approve  of  les- 
sening his  little  stock  by  the  sum  of  five  pounds ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  saw  no  chance  of  conceal- 
ment except  in  following  the  course  which  his 
confederate  suggested ;  and  consequently,  after 
some  grumbling,  he  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  paid  for  the  horses,  and  gave  the  post- 
boy the  sum  determined  upon,  saying,  "  That's 
for  your  own  trouble.  You  need  not  mind  any- 
thing that  felluw  said  about  telling  magistrates. 
He's,  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and  wo'vc  got* 
a  doctor's  order  for  what  we  do.     Here  it  is." 

The  man  only  thanked  him,  and  drove  out  of 
the  gate  again  ;  but,  as  he  went,  he  exchanged 
a  glance  with  the  good  gardener ;  and  raising 
his  right  thumb  towards  the  left  ear  of  the  off 
horse,  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  that  the  man 
should  follow  whither  he  was  about  to  go.  As 
Maltby  had  turned  round  to  speak  a  few  words 
with  his  two  companions,  this  gesticulation 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  but  the  pOTi-on  for 
whom  it  was  intended ;  and  the  gardener  a(!- 
vancing  to  shut  the  gates,^  looked  out.  and 
nodded  his  head,  as  if  to  signify  that  ho  under-  • 
stood,  and  would  follow. 

In  the  meantime  the  throe  respectable  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  engaged  in  this  pleasant 
allU'ir,  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room  of  tho 
cottage,  where  poor  Lucy  Edmonds  was  speed- 
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ily  dislodged,  to  give  freedom  to  their  consulta- 
tion.  As  800D  as  she  was  gone,  and  the  door 
shot,  Tankerville  said,  slapping  Latimer  on  the 
shoulder,  "  Now,  my  buy,  at  him  at  once.  You 
have  got  the  game  ia  your  own  hands,  if  you 
play  it  well."  ^ 

**  But  let  OS  consider  what  Pm  to  say,"  re- 
joined Alfred  Latimer.  "  The  first  thing  I  shall 
have  will  be  a  lecture  upon  being  ungrateful, 
and  all  that." 

*'  Oh,  don^t  stand  any  nonsense  of  that  kind," 
answered  Tankerville.  "  Treat  it  as  a  matter 
of  business,  Latimer.  Tell  him  you  know  quite 
well  he  prevented  Miss  Charlton' from  coming, 
and  80  he  must  stand  in  her  place.  Just  say  to 
liim  that  if  he  has  a  mind  to  give  you  a  promise 
in  writing  to  lay  down  five  thousand  pounds  to 
you  on  his  marriage  with  Louisa,  and  to  give 
his  word  of  honor  that  he  will  not  mention  any- 
thing abo^t  this  affair  to  any  one,  you*ll  let  him 
oat  at  ooce  ;  but  if  he  doesn't,  youll  keep  him  in 
till  you  settle  the  matter  with  Louisa  herself." 

"  He'll  refuse  to  a  certainty,"  replied  Alfred 
Latimer ;  **  I  know  him  better  than  you  do,  and 
iie's  as  stiff  as  a  rusty  weathercock." 

**  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  if  he  is,"  answered 
Tankerville.  *'  Curse  him !  let  him  refuse,  and 
we'll  settle  the  matter  with  the  young  lady.  It's 
always  a  devil  of  a  deal  easier  to  plough  with 
the  heifer.  We  must  get  her  promise  for  the 
£ve  thousand — I'll  manage  all  that  and  hang  me 
if  I  don't  try  to  make  it  ten.  The  devil  of  it  is, 
wo  must  be  quick,  otherwise  you  see  inquiries 
will  be  made,  and  the  whole  business  may  get 
blown,  which  would  be  devilish  awkward.  How- 
over,  we  are  sure  enough  of  three  or  four  days, 
and  I'll  take  upon  myself  to  answer  for  bring- 
ing the  young  lady  round  in  that  time.  You  go 
and  speak  to  him,  Latimer ;  and  Mr.  Maltby 
and  I  will  wait  at  the  door  to  make  sure  he 
dosen't  break  your  head  and  get  out,  for  he's 
devilish  strong  when  he  likes  it." 

Alfred  Latimer,  according  te  this  suggestion, 
moved  upstairs,  followed  by  his  two  worthy 
comrades,  to  the  room  in  which  Morton  had 
been  placed.  At  the  door,  however,  he  paused 
for  an  instant ;  for  though  every  day,  in  the 
coarse  of  vice  which  he  was  pursuing,  he  was 
undergoing  that  process  ^of  hardening  which 
gradually  converts  the  first  sheepish  dabbler  m 
rtguery  into  the  braien-faced  villain,  yet  when 
his  blood  was  not  up  there  was  a  degree  of 
shame  left  in  his  nature  sufficient  to  mdte  him 
feel  unwilling  to  go  in  and  display  to  an  honor- 
able and  gentlemanly  man  the  whole  meanness 
and  baseness  of  his  character.  He  did  not  choose, 
however,  to  shrink  or  hesitate  before  his  two 
more  impudent  companions;  and,  after  this 
momentary  paose  to  consider  what  tone  he 
should  assume,  he  threw  open  the  door  sharply, 
and  went  in,  with  bis  brow  knit  into  a  frown. 

Morton  was  standing  at  the  window,  looking 
out ',  hot  he  turned  round  instantly,  catching 
sight  before  the  door  was  closed,  not  only  of 
Alfred  Latimer  himself,  but  of  his  two  compan- 
ions. His  visitor,  however,  determined  to  take 
the  first  word;  aad,  without  giving  Morton 
time  to  speak,  ha  said,  vnth  a  swagger,  *<  I  can 
tell  yoa  what,  sir,  people  who  think  that  tMey 
can  thwart  me  when  Pve  determined  on  a  thing, 
and  choose  to  meddle  with  what  does  not  oon- 
'Oem  theffl»  will  find  thit  th0y  may  gal  into  the 


wrong  box.  Yen  may  say  what  yoa^ike,  bat  I 
know  quite  well  that  Louisa  was  fool  enough  to^ 
show  you  the  letter  I  wrote  her,  and  that  yoa 
told  her  not  to  come ;  and  now  you  taste  the 
consequences  of  your  interfering." 

Morton  gazed  at  him  with  a  grave  look  of  pity, 
not  unmingled  with  contempt,  **  I  do  not  under- 
stand," he  replied,  "  what  you  mean  by  telling 
me  that  I  may  say  what  I  like.  I  am  not  ac- 
customed, sir,  to  say  anything  but  that  which  is 
true,  and  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  suppose  ■ 
so." 

**  Well  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  tell  her  not  to 
come  1"  exclaimed  Alfred  Latimer,  eager  to  find 
grounds  of  quarrel. 

•*  I  undoubtedly  did,"  replied  Morton,  "  and  I 
em  very  glad !" 

"Well,  then,  you  see  what  comes  of  it»** 
cried  Latimer,  interrupting  him. 

**  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  **  and,  as  I  was 
going  to  say,  when  you  stopped  mc,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly glad  that  my  opinion  of  your  charac- 
ter and  your  conduct  was  so  strongly  formed, 
that  I  advised  her  not  to  trust  herself  with  yoa 
at  a  distance  from  home,  even  before  I  knew  yoa 
would  venture  to  such  a  length  as  to  gather 
together  three  or  four  ruflSans  and  swindlers, 
with  a  post-chaise,  upon  the  common,  in  order 
to  cany  her  away  to  a  room  freshly  prepared, 
with  iron  bars  to  the  windows,  for  her  impritoa- 
ment  under  some  pretence  or  another." 

Latimer  had  twice  opened  his  lips  to  inter- 
rupt*Morton  while  he  spoke ;  but,  to  say  troth, 
he  was  puzzled  for  a  reply,  and  rage  did  not 
facilitate  his  utterance. 

"J  have  every  right,"  he  exslaimed  at  length, 
*'  to  take  any  means  I  may  think  fit  to  prevent 
my  sister  from  marrying  a  flntane-hunter  and 
a  swindler."  9.,. 

Morton  smiled,  but  answered' calmly,  "Yoa 
have  no  right,  sir,  to  interfere  even  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Fortunately  for  herself,  and 
fur  all  who  have  any  regard  for  hor,  you  are 
not  any  relation  whatever  to  the  lady  whom 
you  presume  to  call  your  sister.  Her  guar- 
dians and  her  step-mother  will,  doubtless,  take 
good  care  that  she  does  not,  as  you  say,  many 
either  a  fortune-hunter  or  a  swindler ;  and  if  it  is 
to  me  you  apply  those  terms,  there  is  nobody 
that  should  know  better  than  yourself  that  yoa 
are  falsifying  the  truth,  and  attempting  to  cover 
a  piece  of  knavery  by  a  lie." 

Had  Tankerville  or  any  other  of  his  compan- 
ions ventured  to  use  such  expressions,  Alfred 
Latimer's  first  act  would  have  been  to  knoek 
him  down,  but  there  was  something  in  Morton 
which  cowed  him ;  and,  after  hesitating  for  an 
instant,  he  replied,  *<  I  did  not  say  you  were  a 
fortune-hunter  or  a  swindler ;  but  I  do  say  Pve 
a  right  to  know  who  yoa  are,  and  what  you  avs, 
before  you  marry  Louisa  Charlton,  who,  if  she 
is  not  my  sister,  is  jast  as  good,  being  my 
mother's  step-danghter." 

*'  You  have  no  right  at  all,"  replied  Morton. 
"  To  thoee  who  have  a  right  to  inquire,  I  am 
not  on\j  quite  ready  to  explain,  bat  have  ex- 
plained already."  , 

*'Tba  devil  yoa  have!"  exchumed  AUM 
Latimer.  **  Then,  I  suppose  yoa  mean  to  say 
you've  made  your  bargain  with  my  mother  aad 
old  Doctor  Western  t" 

'*I*Te  made  no  baifain  ^MUl  uq  «i»^- ^»r 
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Bwered  Morton  ;  "  nor  shall  I  make  one— of 
that  you  may  bo  quite  sure.  I  told  you  so 
when  you  hinted  something  of  tho  same  kind 
ID  London,  and  I  repeat  ifnow.  You  mistai(e 
me  altogether ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  and  be- 
lifve  that  you  equally  mistake  your  mother*s 
cfiaracter  in  attributing  such  objects  to  her." 

**  Pooh,  nonsense !"  replied  Alfred  Latimer. 
**My  mother  would  be  a  fool  if,  when  old 
Charlton  put  such  power  in  her  hands,  she  did 
not  make  tho  most  of  it.  What  did  the  old 
man  do  it  for,  if  he  did  not  intend  her  to  gain 
something  by  it  V* 

*•  It  was  very  strange,  certainly,"  answered 
Morton,  thoughtfully,  *<  and  unlike  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Charlton's  conduct.  There 
is  no  accounting,  however,  for  old  men's  ca- 
prices ;  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  law  will  not 
sustain  that  part  of  the  will." 

"  The  deuce  it  is !"  exclaimed  Latimer  ; 
"  then  the  more  need  I  should  take  care  of  my- 
self; and  I've  only  one  word  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Morton,  which  is  this — ^that  if  you 
or  Louisa,  one  or  the  other  of  you,  do  not  agree 
to  pay  me  down  five  thousand  pounds  upon 
your  marriage-day ;  and  if  you  do  not  give  me 
your  word  of  honor  that  no  notice  shall  be 
taken  of  this  affair;  you  will  have  to  kick 
your  heels  here  for  a  month  or  two,  for  I 
have  got  you  snug,  and  you'll  not  get  out  in  a 
hurry." 

.  **  In  regard  to  my  taking  notice  of  your  present 
conduct,"  replied  Morton,  *'  probably  I  shall  not 
panish  you  as  you  deserve ;  not  on  your 
account,  but  on  Miss  Charlton's :  in  regard  to 
her  conduct  to  you,  or  to  what  she  may  think 
fit  to  promise  you,  I  have  no  control,  and  do  not 
aeek  to  exercise  any ;  but  for  my  own  part,  as 
I  said  before,  I  enter  into  no  bargain  with  you 
or  any  one  else,  and  allow  me  to  say  that,  by 
attempting  to  make  such,  you  only  degrade 
yourself  without  in  the  slightest  degree  forward- 
ing your  own  object." 

Alfred  Latimer  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  then 
replied,  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir— I've  got  the 
whip  hand  of  you,  for  a  time  at  least — and  I'll 
make  you  forward  my  object,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  so  good  morning  to  you,"  and  thus 
saying  he  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  joined  his 
two  companions  on  the  outside. 

<*WeU  done,  Latimer!"  said  the  gallant 
captain,  grasping  him  by  the  arm.  **  We  heard 
it  all,  every  word,  and  nobody  could  do  it  better. 
Ton'll  be  as  good  as  the  Bravo  of  Venice  in 
time.  But  come,  let  us  consult  on  the  next 
Bteg,"  and,  going  down  to  the  room  below. 
Captain  TankervUIe  continued  (for,  although 
he  proposed  to  consult,  he  had  already  laid  out 
the  whole  plan  in  his  own  head)  **  You  must 
make  me  your  ambassador  to  this  fair  queen  of 
beauty  and  wealth,"  he  said.  «*  I  will  go  over 
early  to-morrow  and  represent  the  case  to  her« 
and  I  doubt  not  that  before  dinner  time  I  shall 
bring  you  over  her  promise  under  hand  and 
seal.  Those  (lear  creatures,  the  women,  they 
are  so  easily  humbugged,  especially  where  a 
lover  is  in  the  case.  Then  they  are  always 
inclined  to  do  things  with  an  air  ;  and  but  set 
them  riding  upon  the  hobby  of  generosity,  and 
there's  no  knowing  how  far  they  will  go.'* 

"  It*s  not  so  with  all  women,"  answered 
^yfirsd  Latimer,  thinking  of  his  mother. 


**  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you,  captain,  to  go 
over  at  oncel"  askeid  Bill  Maltby.  *' It's  a 
good  long  way,  it's  true,  but  yet  it's  better  to 
strike  while  the  inm's  hot." 

**  No,  no,"  replied  Captain  Tankervillc ;  *'give 
her  a  day  to  fret^  They'll  not  be  able  to  trace 
him  very  easily — don't  bo  afraid  ;  and  what 
between  trying  to  find  him  out  all  this  morning, 
and*  fretting  and  fancying  he's  murdered  ail 
night,  she'll  be  brought  down  so  low  by  to- 
morrow that  she'll  be  ready  to  do  anything  that 
one  wants,  merely  for  the  assurance  that  he's 
alive  and  well." 

"That's  Ix)uisa,  all  over,"  answered  Alfred 
Latftncr.  "  I  don't  a  bit  doubt  that  she'll 
promise ;  but  Til  tell  you  how  you  can  make  it 
quite  sure,  Tankerville.  If  you  just  make  her 
think  that  Morton  wishes  it,  she'll  do  it  in  a 
minute." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  answered  Caf^in  Tank- 
erville ;  **  we  might  write  a  letter  for  him, 
asking  her  to  do  it;  but  then  you  sec,  when 
she  found  out  that  that  was  all  a  fudge,  she 
might  not  be  inclined  to  keep  her  part  of  the 
bargain." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  would,"  replied  Latimer,  who 
at  least  understood  Louisa's  characicr  welh 
•*  She  never  broke  her  word  in  her  life." 

"It  will  be  better  not  to  put  anything  on 
paper,"  said  Maltby.  *'  Captain  Tankervillc  can 
just  quietly  hint  that  Mr.  Morton  wishes  it ;  but 
wouldn't  for  tbe  world  ask  her,  and  she  would 
do  it  all  the  sooner,  depend  upon  it.  But  yuu 
sec,  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that  while  we  arc  all 
over  here,  we  can  none  of  us  tell  what  may  be 
going  on  at  Mallington,  and  a  thousand  things 
may  happen  to  make  it  devilish  awkward  for  us 
when  we  come  to  operations  to-morrow." 

This  very  sage  observation  struck  his  com- 
panions amazingly,  and  produced  a  discussion 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken,  which  ended  by 
Maltby  setting  out  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a 
horse  and  gig  to  proceed  to  Mallington,  and 
watch  all  that  took  place  in  that  village.  A 
fresh  call  was  made  upon  Alfred  Latimer's 
purse  for  this  part  of  the  service,  and  Maliby 
promised  to  give  due  intimation  of  any  occur- 
rence that  might  be  important  in  the  eyes  of  his 
two  companions. 

Afler  he  was  gone  Captain  Tankerville  coolly 
invited  himself  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
with  his  dear  acquaintance  of  the  sponging- 
house  ;  and  poor  Lucy  Edmonds  was  forced  to 
endure  during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  presence 
and  society  of  a  man  whose  countcnniice  and 
manners  filled  her  with  instinctive  dread  if  not 
for  herself,  at  least,  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
towards  whom  she  still  entertained  hui  too 
deep  an  attachment.  After  dinner,  Latimer 
and  his  companion  both  drank  deep,  and  i^ucj 
was  glad  enough  to  quit  them,  and  retire  nom- 
inally to  rest,  though  but  hltle  rest,  indeed, 
could  the  unhappy  girl  find  from  the  wearisome 
agitation  of  her  own  reproachful  heart.  Tho 
drinking  still  went  on  in  tho  room  that  hIic  lefl, 
and  then  cards  were  produced  to  pass  away 
the  time,  for  Captain  Tankerville  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  pigeon  even  a  confcdc* 
rate  in  crime ;  and  Alfred  Latimer,  who  really 
did  play  well — it  was  his  only  talent — fancied 
that  he  played  better  than  any  one  else.  For 
several  games  success  was  pretty  equal  on  both 
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sides ;  and  thongfa  Latimer  did  not  wish  to  risk 
money,  as  the  whole  of  the  twenty  pounds  he 
had  receiTod  from  Captain  Tankerville  had 
heen  well  nigh  dissipated  in  the  operations  of 
that  morning,  the  stakes  were  gradually  in- 
creased till  tbey  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum,  when  fortone*s  balance  began  immediately 
to  incline  in  favor  of  Captain  Tankerville.  With 
a  heated  brow  and  a  glittering  eye  Latimer 
went  on ;  but  he  still  lost,  and  began  to  fancy 
he^was  cheated.  The  pile  of  money  grew  up 
on'Tankerville's  side  of  the  table,  and  dimin- 
ished upon  his  till  he  saw  immediate  need 
stare  him  in  the  face.  Tet  he  could  not  stop, 
but  went  on  watching  the  game  with  fierce 
eagerness,  and  thinking  that  he  saw  a  card  kept 
back,  or  slipped  beneath  when  -the  pack  was 
-  cut.  He  was  in  hopes  at  the  very  next  deal  of 
detecting  the  fraud,  when  the  bell  of  the  house 


was  heard  to  ring.  The  door  was  not  opened^, 
however,  and  with  scarcely  a  minute's  interval 
the  bell  rang  again. 

*'  The  old  feUow  below  is  asleep,"  said  Tank- 
erville. **  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  is  some 
one  from  Mallington.  TU  go  and  see,"  but 
before  he  did  so  he  swept  up  his  winnings,  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket.  Then  taking  the  can- 
dle, he  walked  down  stairs. 

Alfred  Latimer  listened,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  John  Blackmore,  the  gardener's  son;  /Uien 
looked  with  a  haggard  eye  at  the  small  stmi 
thaf  remained  upon  the  table — less  than  ten 
pounds ;  but  that  was  all  that  he  now  possessed 
on  earth ;  and  the  next  moment,  as  he  was 
taking  it  up,  Tankerville  and  the  messenger 
entered  the  room,  with  an  expression  of  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  the 
former. 
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PART     II. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


Jun  at  tho  turning  of  tho  laiA  which  took  an 
elbow  before  it  enterud  the  higli  road  at  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  tho  first  entrance  of  the 
town,  the  post-boy  stopped  his  horses  ;  for  we 
must  now  go  back  to  the  worthy  gentleman  in 
^hite  corduroys,  top-l>oots,  and  a  red  jacket, 
^ho  bad  driven  Alfred  Latimer  and  his  friends 
to  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  Maliington. 
We  do  not  propose,  indeed,  to  stop  long  with 
him,  and  trust  not  to  meet  with  him  often  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  chapter.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  genus  post-boy  is  altogether  an  unin- 
teresting genus  ;  and  as  it  is  hkely  soon  to  be- 
come utterly  extinct,  we  might  devoto  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  development  of  its  specific  char- 
acteristics, did  not  the  exigencies  of  this  story 
require  us  to  hurry  on.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties, indeed,  of  post-boy  :  the  loquacious,  tho 
taciturn,  the  observing,  the  stolid,  the  drunken, 
the  grave,  the  smart,  the  slow,  the  impassible, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  poetical ;  but  still  we 
m'ill  not  be  led  into  a  disquisition,  and  merely 

.  say,  that  of  all  these  varieties,  the  post-boy  in 
question  belonged  to  the  observing  class.  A 
xnind  naturally  astute,  rendered  quicker  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  drubbing  in  infancy  and 
boyhood,  the  habit  of  lounging  about  inn  doors 
and  examining  all  sortsof  things  that  passed,  tho 
necessity  of  driving  multitudes  of  people  whom 
ho  did  not  know,  and  of  gathering  from  various 
little  traits  in  their  looks  and  demeanor  whether 
ihey  would  give  threepence,  fourpcnce,  or  five- 
pence  a  mile,  and  the  custom  of  riding  and  tQnd- 
#Dg  every  devil  of  a  horse  that  his  master  chose 

.  to  purchase,  which  begot  great  acuteness  in 
discovering  the  peculiarities  of  equine  charac- 
ter ; — all  these  rendered  him  of  an  observing 
and  inquiring  disposition,  and  enabled  him  to 
judge  rapidqTof  everything  that  ho  saw. 

Having  stopped  his  horses,  then,  which  were 
somewhat  hot,  and  very  tired,  ho  got  out  of  tho 
saddle,  patted  his  bearer  on  the  chest,  just  be- 
low the  near  shoulder ;  drove  some  flies  from 
the  oflr  horse,  who  had  a  thin  skin,  and  did  not 
like  to  be  troubled ;  and  then  turned  round  and 
looked  behind  him  to  seo  if  Alfred  Latimer*s 
landlord  was  coming.  He  had  to  wait  several 
minutes  before  the  expected  event  took  place  ; 
but  then  the  worthy  gardener  made  his  appear- 
ance, plodding  up  the  lane,  and,  aAer  a  signifi- 
cant glance  between  him  and-the  post-boy,  the 
conversation  began  as  foUows  : — 
;i  **This  is  a  rum  go,  Master  Wilson,'*  said  tho 
roan  of  horses. 

**  Ay ;  I  don't  half  know  what  to  make  of  it," 
rejoined  the  man  uf  flowers. 

"  Dii  you  know  much  about  that  young  chap 
as  is  lodging  with  you  ?"  asked  tho  post-boy. 

••No;  I  know  nothing  at  all,**  replied  the 
gardener.  *'  except  that  he  pays  his  rent  every 
week.  Thai's  uiy  business,  and  I  never  mind 
aiqrthingelse." 

T 


"  That*s  a  hint,**  said  the  post-boy,  "  that  I 
had  better  mind  my  business,  too  ; — but  I  can*t 
help  thinking.  Master  Wilson,  that  that  *er8 
young  gentleman  they*vo  got  hold  on  is  no  more 
mad  nor  you  or  I.** 

**  Cant  say,'*  replied  the  gardener  dryly ; 
"  never  sec  him  before.** 

*'  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  to  me  ?'*  inquired 
the  other. 

**  No  ;  I  heard  him  say  something,  but  I  didn't 
hear  what  it  was,**  answered  tho  gardener. 
*'  The  truth  is,  I  don't  want  to  meddle  with 
what  doesn*t  concern  me,  uiid  so" — 

'*  As  you  get  your  rent,  and  1  dare  say  it*8  a 
good  one,*'  rejoined  ho  of  tho  post-chaise  with 
a  grin,  *•  you*d  rather  that  your  lodger  wasn't 
disturbed  in  his  doings.  Well,  it's  no  concern 
of  mine  either ;  so  Til  jog  on,  and  havo  a  pot  of 
beer-,'*  ami  thereupon  he  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  got  into  the  saddle,  and  trotted  away 
till  he  reached  the  inn. 

The  post-boy  was  now  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, cut  otf  from  the  counsel  which  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  gardener,  and  much  doubt- 
ing what  he  ought  to  do.  The  five-pound  note 
which  ho  had  m  his  breeches  pocket,  had  a 
snug  and  comfortable  feeling  about  it,  which  it 
would  have  been  unpleasant  to  part  with.  Whea 
a  man  puts  on  a  great  coat  in  the  morning,  he 
feels  cold  if  he  pulls  it  ofl"  again  the  same  day  ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  warm  thing  a  five- 
pound  noto  is  in  a  pocket  that  has  never  bad 
such  a  thing  in  it  before.  The  thought  of  the 
deprivation  was  unpleasant  to  the  post-boy,  and^ 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
received  that  five  pound  note  caused  the  great- 
est doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  keep  it.  He 
kne^  that  it  had  not  buen  given  him  for  noth- 
ing ;  and  he  had  to  consider  that,  if  any  disa- 
greeablo  consequences  arose  from  the  deten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  reported  to  bo  insane,  ha ' ' 
was  sure  to  bo  looked  upon  as  art  and  part  in  *^- 
the  transaction,  in  consequeuco  of  his  having 
received  so  large  a  sum  without  honest  services 
performed  therefor.  Ho  did  not  like  that  pros- 
pect at  all.  Jail,  and  examination,  and  trial, 
and  perhaps  punishment,  were  very  unpleasant 
prospects  to  him,  and,  besides  all  this,  he  was 
at  heart  not  at  all  an  ill-disposed  or  dishonest 
person.  Ho  had,  at  bottom,  that  which  almost 
every  Englishman  naturally  possesses,  from 
the  highest-minded  man  of  honor  (o  the  lowest 
scamp— a  great  disUko  to  injustice  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  that  which  all 
Englishmen  habitually  receive — an  abhorrence 
of  any  infringement  of  civil  liberty.  He  thought 
it  a  very  hard  case  indeed  that  an  English 
gentleman  should  be  kidnapped  and  carried  ofl[^ 
and  shut  up  as  a  madman,  when  he  was  not  mad 
at  all ;  and  of  the  latter  fact,  in  Mr.  Mortoa'a 
case,  he  had  ao  doubt. 

But  then  the  five-poun^  noto  in  his  pocket  felt 
so  comfortable ;  and  the  devil,  who  is  always  at 
every  man's  elbow,  ready  to  late  id^ivoiub!^  ^ 
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any  little  circumstance  In  his  fate  to  lead  him 
away  from  the  straight  path  with  the  most  per- 
suasive arguments,  kept  pointing  out  to  him 
how  many  nice  things  he  could  buy,  and  how 
many  pleasant  things  he  cmild  do,  with  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  shillings.  Upon  a  close-  calcu- 
lation he  found  that,  under  any  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  to  trot  four  hundred 
miles  in  a  [tosting  saddle,  with  the  pole  of  the 
chaise  rubbing  his  leg  the  whole  of  the  way, 
and  to  walk  his  horses  back  a  similar  distan(;e, 
disencumbered  of  tite  pole  aforesaid,  before  he 
could,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  avoca- 
tions, make  a  sum  equal  to  the  five  pounds  in 
his  pocket.  Honesty  and  prudence  required  him 
to  resign  it:  the  devil  and  convenience  said, 
keep  it  snug;  and,  between  them  all,  poor 
human  nature  was  in  a  sad  puzzle. 

The  internal  emotions  of  the  man  will  have 
in  some  way  their  external  impression.  Cen- 
turies elapse  without  bountiful  nature  producing 
two  such  frames  as  that  of  Prince  Talleyrand, 
in  whom  it  is  recorded  that  no  emotions  were 
ever  perceptible,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
soul  never  looked  out  of  window.  Not  so  with 
our  poor  post-boy,  who  displayed  the  emhar 
rassme'nt  in  which  he  was  by  various  visible 
signs.  lie  rubbed  down  his  horses  ten  times 
more  than  was  needful — he  more  than  once 
broke  out  into  an  agitated  whistle  in  the  midst 
of  his  brushing.  The  ostler  asked  him  where 
the  deuce  he  had  been  so  long,  and  he  an- 
swered, *•  Yes  —  very  ;"  and  when  he  came  to 
give  the  landlord  the  money  for  the  horses,  he 
had  well  nigh  given  him  the  five-pound  note  into 
the  bargain.  Still  he  could  settle  the  matter  in 
no  degree  to  his  satisfaction.  He  wished  the 
devil  wouldn't  tempt  him,  but  the  devil  would  ; 
and  the  bundles  of  hay  were  so  equally  divided, 
that,  like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  he  could  move  on 
neither  the  one  side  nor  the  other,  so  completely 
was  his  mind  on  the  balance. 

At  length  something  occurred  to  relieve  him. 
A  genileinan*s  chariot  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
the  inn,  and  a  loud  voice  shouted  up  the  yard, 
••Horses  on  !'* 

Now  the  inn  possessed  three  pair  of  powers, 
and  at  that  particular  time  but  two  post-boys — 
little  crooked-legged  Jemmy,  whose  right  leg 
had  somehow  been  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, apparently  by  the  pole,  and  whom  the 
reader  who  has  traveled  that  road  doubtless  re- 
collects being  laid  up  with  a  severe  fit  of  ill- 
ness. The  ostler  called  aloud,  "  Tom  !  Tom  .' — 
horses  on  !** 

"Where's  BillV  cried  Tom,  which  was  our 
friend's  Christian  name. 

*'  Gone  to  Winkington,"  answered  the  ostler. 
"  Quick,  Tom ;  the  gemman's  in  a  hurry,  and 
you  must  go." 

Now  Tom,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  ridden 
forty-two  miles  that  day,  and  he  might  be  well 
pleased  with  a  little  repose,  especially  as  he  had 
had  no  time  to  get  his  dinner,  and  his  stomach 
felt  egregiously  empty ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  recollected  that  his  new  ride  would  give  him 
time  for  deliberation,  and  also  a  good  excuse, 
in  case  of  need,  for  not  proceeding  to  a  magis- 
trate's, in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  Mr. 
Morton.  He  therefore  only  requested  to  have  a 
pint  of  beer  and  some  bread  and  cheese  to  take 
with  him — the  one  in  his  stumacy,  and  the  other 


in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket — and  carrying  his 
great  coat  over  his  arm,  he  issued  forth  to  the 
inn  door,  where  the  ostler  was  already  busy  in 
puiting-to  the  horses.  The  first  thing  he  saw, 
on  giving  a  glance  in  at  the  carriage- window, 
was  an  immense  head,  which  had  apparently 
seen  many  summers  ;  but  the  exprCdSion  of  the 
countenance  thereunto  appertaining  he  could 
not  well  discover,  for,  in  additicm  to  the  impedi- 
ment of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  the  eyes  were  cast 
down,  busily  reading  what  seemed  to  be  a  law 
paper.  The  laidlord  was  making  out  the 
ticket,  but  Tom,  with  a  view  to  further  dis- 
coveries, thought  fit  to  approach  the  window 
and  inquire,  "  Where  to,  sirl" 

The  gentleman  looked  up,  and  replied,  **  To 
Mallington.     How  far  is  it !" 

"  One-and-twciity  miles  good,  sir,"  replied 
Tom,  in  a  desponding  tone,  as  if  he  thought  ha 
should  never  get  there  that  night. 

His  dolorous  expression  seemed  to  strike  the 
gentleman,  and  he  replied,  "  I  hope  the  man  in 
the  moon  has  not  come  down  Uw  soon  to  find 
his  way  to  Norwich,  for  1  should  like  very  much 
to  he  in  Mallington  before  eight.*' 

Tom  promised  to  do  his  best,  received  th9 
ticket,  got  into  the  saddle,  and  drove  away,  still 
cogitating  upon  what  he  was  to  do.  The  jour- 
ney, however,  passed  over  quietly  enough.  Tbh 
horses  were  fresh  —  a  great  deal  fresher  than 
Tom — but  he  liimself  was  moved  by  that  sort  of 
irritating  doubt  which  is  a  great  incentive  to 
locomotion  ;  and  so  he  kept  his  l>easts  going  at 
a  good  rate,  till,  a  hiile  after  night-fall,  they  en- 
tered the  town  of  Mallington,  and  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  the  Bagpipes.  Mrs.  Pluckroae  was 
out  in  a  minute,  the  ostler  made  his  appearance, 
the  chamber-maid  was  seen  in  the  background, 
and  two  or  three  heads  raised  themselves  over 
the  blinds  of  the  tap  and  the  commercial  room, 
looking  out  to  gather  as  much  as  the  darkness 
would  permit  of  the  appearance  and  proportions 
of  the  vehicle.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Quatterly 
entered  the  inn,  and  was  ushered  upstairs ;  the 
horses  were  taken  ofi^,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  ostler ;  and  Tom,  the  post- 
boy, thinking  he  had  earned  a  right  to  a  little 
reiKise,  went  into  the  tap,  seated  himself  with 
his  whip  in  his  hand,  and  called  for  a  pint  of 
beer  to  begin  with.  While  the  bw-maid  was 
drawing  it  for  him,  he  suddenly  heard  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Pluckrose  replying  to  her  new 
guest  on  the  first  landing,  **ril  send  the  note 
immediately,  sir ;  but  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use,  for 
Mr.  Morton,  as  I  hear,  went  out  early  this 
morning,  from  Mallington  House,  and  hadn't  yet 
returned,  and  they  are  all  in  a  great  fuss  about 
him.  There  have  been  people  out  ail  over  the 
country  looking  for  him  -,  but  when  last  I  heard 
he  had  not  been  found." 

What  Mr.  Quatterly  replied  Tom  did  not  hear, 
but  the  speech  of  the  landlady  made  a  deep  im- 
pression  upon  him,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  he  exclaimed  aloud,  without  noticing 
the  presence  of  a  slang-looking,  tolerat)ly  well- 
dressed  young  man,  who  was  flirting  with  the 
bar-maid  through  the  window,  *'  Hang  me  if  that 
isn't  the  gentleman  they  are  talking  of  as  I  druT 
over  this  morning.  I'll  go  and  tell  them  all 
about  It  ;'*  and  up  ho  got,  with  his  whip  still 
in  his  hand,  and  approached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 
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**  No/*  said  Mr.  Qaatterly,  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Fluckrose,  still  at  the  first  landing.  *'  I  think 
I'll  go  myself,  ma^am,  and  inquire  into  this 
bosincss.  Let  me  have  somebody  to  show  me 
the  way."  But  just  at  that  moment  Tom  ap- 
proached, touching  his  hat,  and  saying — 

**  I  think  I  can  tell  you  more  about  it  nor  any 
one,  sir,  for  I  knows  more  nor  any  one." 

"  Come  up,  then — come  up,"  said  Mr.  Quat- 
terly,  quickly,  advancing  to  the  room  towards 
which  Mrs.  Pluckrose  had  been  leading  him. 
**'niough  this  business  seems  as  dark  as  mut- 
ton-pie, we'll  soon  have  some  light  in  it." 

The  moment  after,  Tom,  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  and 
Mr.  Quatterly  were  all  shut  in  together  in  con- 
anltation,  and  at  the  end  of  about  five  minutes 
the  Toice  of  the  fair  landlady  was  heard  calling 
from  above,  "Betsy!  Betsy!  Send  the  boy 
down  to  Dr.  Western  to  say  weWe  heard  where 
Mr.  Morton  is  gone  to,  and  beg  him  to  step  up 
directly.  Tell  the  ostler  to  get  out  a  chaise 
directly — make  the  boy  run  all  the  way." 

The  slang-looking  gentleman,  of  whom  we 
baTe  spoken,  had  looked  a  litUe  askance  at  the 
post-boy's  first  announcement  of  his  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Morton's  abode,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
paused  in  his  conversation  with  the  barmaid  to 
liaten  to  what  was  taking  place  above.  He 
lingered  about,  however,  saying  a  few  words  to 
while  away  the  time,  till  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pluck- 
rose was  heard  giving  the  above  orders ;  but 
then,  without  more  ado,  he  walked  out  of  the 
inn,  and  hurried  down  through  a  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  street  till  he  reached  a  small  public 
bouse,  which  we  may  say,  by  the  way,  bore 
not  the  very  best  reputation  in  Mallington.  He 
there  found  seated  our  respectable  friends  Bill 
llaltby  and  Mr.  Williams,  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicated, in  great  haste,  all  that  had  just  taken 
I  place  at  the  inn. 

!       "Get  out  the  horse,  like  the  devil!"  was 

I   Maltby's  first  exclamation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 

'   lad  had  run  to  perform  this  errand,  he  and  Wil- 

fiams  held  a  short  whispered  consultation,  at 

'   the  end  of  which  a  piece  of  paper  was  procured, 

on  which  the  latter  gentleman  wrote  a  few 

haaty  lines.    In  a  minute  afler  the  youth  re- 

tnnied,  saying  the  horse  was  out.    The  note 

was  intrusted  to  him ;  and  he  received  direc- 

tkma  to  **  ride  like  hell !"  which,  as  we  all  know 

that  that  place  gets  on  very  fast,  as  well  as  all 

who  are   traveling  thither — we  may  naturally 

conclude  meant  as  quick  as  he  could  go. 

^      The  youth  departed  ;  and  in  a  moment  afler 

;  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  were  heard  beating 

the  ground  at  full  speed. 


CHAPTER  LIJI. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  news  which 
niched  Captain  Tankerville  and  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, to  the  effect  that  their  wh(»lo  proceed- 
ingB  wero  made  known,  and  that  magistrates 
and  lawyers  were  in  pursuit  of  them,  proved  hy 
BO  means  palatable  to  those  worthy  gentlemen  ; 
and  while  the  captain  interrogated  young  Black- 
man  with  much  acumen,  drawing  from  him  a 
fall  statement  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  at 
Malliiigton,  his  companion  gazed  on  the  note, 
which  was  addressed  to  himself,  and  seemed 
Id  find  therein  matter  for  no  very  light  medita- 


tion. After  about  five  minutes'  conference,, 
however.  Captain  Tankerville  made  up  hia  mind 
as  to  his  own  course. 

"Well,  Latimer,"  he  said,  ♦•I  donH  know 
what  you  intend  to  do ;  but  I'm  off.  I  don't 
intend  to  be  taken  in  my  form,  I  can  tell  you ; 
so,  good  night." 

Latimer  looked  at  him  with  a  stern  and  hag- 
gard eye,  but  for  a  moment  made  no  answer. 
At  length,  however,  a  smile  of  scorn,  somewhat 
strained  and  unnatural,  came  "pen  his  face; 
and  he  said,  "  you  are  easily  frightened,  Tank- 
erville, and,  I  dare  say,  will  be  afra  id  to  come 
back  and  give  me  my  revenge  when  i*bese  fel- 
lows are  gone.  You  have  left  me  but  a  h  'indred 
pounds  in  the  house  ;  and  you  ought  to  givi?  ™o 
my  revenge  at  least — if  your  heart  does  n,**^ 
fail  you." 

He  spoke  an  untruth  when  he  pretended  to 
possess  the  sum  he  stated,  for  his  stock  was 
reduced  to  a  few  guineas  ;  but  it  was  not  with- 
out an  object,  as  he  well  knew  the  only  sure 
bait  he  could  hold  out  to  the  swindler  before 
him  was  money. 

Captain. Tankerville  rose  at  it  like  a  hungry 
trout.  "  Oh,  dear,  no !"  he  said—**  I'll  not 
baulk  you.  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  I  find  the 
coast  clear ;  but  I  doubt,  my  friend,  that  if  yon 
stay,  youMl  get  nabbed,  for  wiiat  we  have  done 
is  no  joke." 

**  I  can  get  bail,  if  I  want  it,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, in  a  cool  tone ;  **but  as  you  cannot,  I 
fancy,  you  had  better  go.  I  shall  expect  you  to 
breakfast  at  ten,  and  I'll  bet  you  fivo  pounds 
that  I  keep  my  man  in  spite  of  them." 

'*Done!"  answered  Captain  Tankerville; 
and, -with  a  renewed  promise  to  return  and  give 
him  his  revenge,  as  men  term  the  process  hy 
which  they  propose  to  plunder  a  dupe  still  fur- 
ther, he  took  his  departure,  and  left  Latimer 
and  young  Blackmore  together. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  note  was  exam- 
ined once  more  with  keen  attention,  and  then 
Mr.  Latimer  inquired,  *'  how  will  Williams  get 
over,  John  ?" 

'*  Why,  he  has  got  a  gig,  sir,  all  ready,"  re- 
plied the  gardener's  son.  **  He  has  been  show- 
ing himself  a  good  deal  in  Maliington  lately, 
just  to  prove  to  the  folks  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  cracking  the  window  at  the  hall ; 
but  he  always  keeps  a  gig  ready,  nevertheless ; 
and  if  he  tells  you  in  the  note  that  he's  coming, 
he'll  be  over  quick  enough,  fur  Jack  Williams 
does  not  lose  time.  He  did  not  say  anything 
to  me  about  it,  however." 

'*Then  you  had  better  go  where  you  were 
told,"  answered  the  young  gentleman.  **I 
cannot  spare  much,  but  there's  five  shillings  to 
bait  the  horse,  and  you  shall  have  more  by  and 
by." 

He  spoke  in  a  calm,  ordinary  tone ;  but  when 
he  was  once  more  alone  that  apparent  traU' 
quillity  deserted  him,  and  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  half  an  hour  in  a  st^^te  of 
agitation  approaching  despair.  Again  anM  again 
he  looked  at  the  small  sum  upon  the  t:-jhlp,  and 
murmured,  **  What  shall  I  do  ?"  and  then  re- 
commenced his  walk  with  a  quick  ap.d  irrej^ular 
stf'p  There  was  an  ear  that  hear  d  it  all,  and 
a  heart  that  more  than  shared  t,J8  anguish, 
though  without  knowing,  withou'c  he.vti^^VkV&N'^ 
conceive  the  ciTcumBVaLUC«A,  ^  i^^^^m^  ^vo!a  ^ 
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which  showed  her  that  he  was  suflering  and  in 
peril.  Lucy  Edmonds  had  the  bitter  pangs  of 
self-reproach  to  ^ndure,  as  well  as  synapathy 
and  alarm  for  him ;  but  he  was  too  far  plunged 
in  vice  to  let  such  feelings  add  to  the  weight  of 
his  actual  situation.  She  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  gone  in  and  consoled  him  ;  but 
she  had  learned  to  fear  him«  too,  and  dared  not 
venture ;  and  while  she  was  still  listening  to 
the  hurried  footfall,  and  hesitating  what  she 
should  do,  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
Then  a  window  was  thrown  open,  and  her  be> 
trayer's  voice,  speaking  to  some  one  over  the 
garden-wall,  mquircd,  **  Is  that  you,  Williams  T* 

Another  voice  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  then  she  caught  the  sound  of  Latimer's  foot 
descending  the  stairs.  The  door  below  was 
opened,  and  then  there  was  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  aAer  which  two  persons  ascended  to 
the  adjoining  room,  and  voices  were  heard 
again. 

Lacy  listened  eagerly — not  from  curiosity, 
but  from  deep  interest.  She  only  heard  part, 
however  ;  but  that  part  was  sufficient  to  cause 
very  mingled  emotions.  Once  the  light  of  joy 
rose  up  in  her  heart,  and  more  than  once  terror, 
and  anxiety,  and  grief  took  possession  of  her. 
Her  lip  now  bore  a  smile — faint,  indeed,  although 
it  was  the  smile  of  hope ;  but  then  again  she 
trembled  as  she  lay,  and  then  turned  her  face  to 
the  pillow  and  wept.  To  explain  the  cause  of 
such  emotions,  we  must  relate  the  conversation 
that  took  place  in  the  other  room ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
but  a  part,  and  that  a  small  part,  which  Lucy 
Edmonds  overheard,  otherwise  her  pangs  would 
have  been  more  terrible  than  they  were,  and  the 
slight  gleam  of  hope  and  happiness  that  came 
upon  her  would  have  been  drowned  out  at  once 
in  the  flood  of  anguish. 

Williams  entered  the  room  with'  a  slow  and 
deliberate  step,  and,  without  seating  himself, 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  tabic,  where  Captain 
Tankerville  bad  been  placed,  while  Latimer  re- 
mained upon  the  other.  "  I  looked  for  you  all 
along  the  road,"  he  said,  **  thinking  that  the 
news  might  have  scared  you ;  and,  indeed, 
'  when  I  wrote  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  you 
to  be  oflf  at  once ;  but  when  I  came  to  think,  I 
saw  clear  enough  that  nobody  would  interrupt 
'  you  till  to-morrow  morning,  for  they  would  be 
obliged  to  get  a  warrant  here,  as  this  is  a  difler- 
ent  county.'' 

"  They  may  knock  some  one  up,"  said  Lati- 
mer ;  *'  and  if  you  had  not  come  soon,  I  should 
have  gone  afler  John  Blackmore,  and  waited  for 
you  there." 

"I  called  as  I  came  by,"  replied  Williams, 
**  and  if  they  do  knock  some  one  up  it  will  take 
time.  I  must  have  got  the  start  of  them  in 
setting  out,  by  full  half  an  hour ;  and  those  two 
spavined  carcasses  of  dogs*  meat  that  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  calls  post  horses  will  be  a  pretty  time 
upon  the  road,  I'll  answer  for  it.  So  we  shall 
have  time  to  talk  a  bit ;  and  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  you." 

"  Well,  say  away,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
''only  remember  Lucy  lb  in  there;'*  and  he 
pointed  with  his  thumb  to  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room. 

"Are  you  married  yeiV*  asked  Williams, 


"  No,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer ;  *'  not  yet.** 

"Then  I  shan't  say  anything  at  all,"  answered 
Williams;  "for  you  promised  her,  and  yea 
promised  me,  that  you  would  marry  her,  and 
how  can  I  trust  a  man  who  breaks  his  word 
sol" 

"How  the  devil  could  I  keep  it  sooner?"  re- 
plied Latimer.  "The  banns  have  been  pob- 
lished  twice,  and  to-morrow's  the  third  time — I 
intended  to  marry  her  the  next  day." 

"  Will  you  really  V  asked  Williams.  "  You 
seem  devilish  lukewarm  about  it.  Will  yoa 
swear  you  will !" 

Alfred  Latimer  called  down  vengeance  on  his 
head,  with  a  fearful  imprecation,  if  he  did  not 
fulfill  his  word  on  the  day  afler  the  next ;  and 
then  added,  "  Pm  not  lukewarm  at  ail  about  it 
— I'm  more  determined  than  ever,  and  was  only 
thinking  just  now  that  I  wished  it  could  be  to- 
night ;  for  I've  deviliah  little  to  share  with  her 
but  my  name,  and  that  she  may  as  well  have  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  what  has  all  this  to  d<k 
with  what  you  were  going  to  say!" 

"Why,  a  good  deal,"  answered  Jack  Wil- 
liams ;  "  for  I  can  tell  you  I  intend  to  be  off  for 
Zante  on  Monday,  and  you  may  come  with  me» 
if  you  like.  But  you  shan't  come  unless  Lucy 
goes  with  you  as  your  wife.  There's  a  ship 
lying  ready  to  sail  in  the  Downs,  which  will 
take  us  all  for  a  trifle ;  and  when  we  are  there 
we  can  follow  out  what  we  were  talking  of,  yoa 
know." 

Alfred  Latimer  was  silent;  and  he  gazed 
upon  the  table  with  bitter  mortification,  as  he 
thought  that  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  he 
had  reduced  himself  would  prevent  him  from 
executing  the  wild  and  criminal  but  exciting 
scheme  upon  which  he  bad  been  meditating  for 
the  last  month.  Williams  looked  at  him  with 
a  calm  and  thoughtful  face,  not  fully  understand- 
ing what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  yet  see- 
ing clearly  that  there  was  some  impediment 
which  made  Alfred  Latimer  hesitate. 

"Come,"  ho  said,  at  length,  "if  you  are 
thinking  of  this  other  scheme  you  have  in  hand, 
it's  all  no  use,  I  can  tell  you.  Maltby  told  me 
all  about  It ;  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  won* 
dered  bow  you  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
taken  in  by  a  pitiful,  cowardly  vermin,  like  that 
Tankerville,  to  try  anything  of  the  sort.  He's 
not  brave  enough  to  dofinything  bold  and  man- 
ly ;  and  you'll  soon  have  all  the  magistrates 
upon  you  for  your  pains." 

"He  has  taken  me  in,  in  more  ways  than 
that,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer ;  *'  but  as  to  the 
magistrates,  I  don't  care  a  pin  about  them,  for 
they  can  but  say  that  I  got  hold  of  this  fellow 
Morton  to  prevent  Louisa  Charlton  from  marry- 
ing a  swindler." 

"Swindler!"  said  Williams,  with  a  lov 
laugh  ;  "  you  know  better  than  that ;  but,  how- 
ever, you  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  if 
they  get  hold  of  you,  and  lay  you  up,  it  may 
prevent  you  from  lending  a  hand  to  one  scheme 
or  the  other.  If  you  would  take  my  advice, 
you'd  just  open  the  door,  and  let  him  out,  and 
then  comk  along  with  me." 

"  I  should  like  to  keep  him  in  as  long  as  I 
can,"  replied  Alfred  I>atimer;  "for  as  sure  as 
he  gets  out  he  will  have  the  constables  afler 
me,  and  very  likely  take  away  Lucy,  too,  before 
we  are  married.    So  I  would  rather  have  tU» 
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^ance  of  the  cards,  and  keep  him  where  he  is ; 
for  a  thousand  things  may  prevent  the  people 
from  Mallington  coming  as  soon  as  we  fancy." 

**  There's  some  truth  in  that,"  replied  his 
companion ;  "  but,  at  all  events,  yon  had  better 
come  with  me ;  keep  yourself  out  of  the  way  till 
it*8  blown  over ;  come  back,  and  marry  Lucy 
on  Monday  morning ;  and  then  let  us  bo  off 
together  over  the  wild  sea  to  a  country  where 
there's  plenty  to  be  done,  and  where  we  may 
lead  a  life  of  pleasure  and  activity,  instead  of 
hanging  on  here,  where  man  is  always  flogged 
back  into  a  particular  path  by  laws  and  customs 
that  he  hates,  like  one  out  of  a  pack  of  hounds." 

Alfred  Latimer  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I 
can't,  WilHams."  he  said;  **I  can't.  That 
fellow  Tankerville  has  cheated  me  out  of  almost 
everything  I  had.  That's  all  he's  led  me,"  and 
be  pointed  to  the  seven  or  eight  guineas  that 
lay  upon  the  table. 

**  That's  bad,"  said  WUIiams,  looking  at  the 
money  with  a  grim  smile.  "I  knew  what 
would  come  of  it,  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  fellow  again.  But 
come,  sir,  there's  nothing  without  its  remedy  ; 
aod  what  I've  got  to  talk  to  you  about  will  be 
e  remedy  for  this,  if  you've  got  the  courage  and 
determination  I  think  you  have.  Though  I  am 
pretty  well  off  in  pocket  for  a  single  adventure, 
yet  I  haven't  got  enough  for  what  I  want.  We 
must  have  a  schooner  of  our  own,  Mr.  Latimer, 
and  that  costs  some  money.  Wc  must  strike 
a  good  stroke,  before  we  go,  that  may  fill  our 
pockets,  and  set  us  off  well ;  and  I  know  where 
euch  a  blow  is  to  be  struck." 

Alfred  Latimer  raised  his  fingers,  and  pointed 
to  the  next  room,  with  a  caution  not  to  speak 
so  loud ;  and  Williams  proceeded  in  a  lower 
tone.  *'  I  was  disappointed,"  he  said,  "  when 
I  first  tried  this  job ;  but  I  shan't  be  disappointed 
a  second  time,  for  I  have  got  a  key  made  to  the 
little  door  that  goes  into  the  stable  yard,  and 
there  are  no  bolts  upon  it.  We  should  only 
have  to  get  over  the  wall,  and  walk  quietly  in, 
to  take  care  of  the  people  who  are  in  the  house, 
and  quietly  to  pack  up  what  we  want,  and  be 
oC  Maltby  had  such  a  fright  last  time,  that 
wa  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  though 
we  moat  give  him  something  to  be  quiet ;  but  I 
only  intend  to  have  two  with  me,  and,  if  you 
like,  you  may  be  one."* 

** Where  is  it?"  demanded  Latimer,  in  a 
.whisper.     "  Is  it  Mallington  Hall  1" 

Williams  nodded  his  head,  and  both  remained 
silent  for  several  minutes ;  while  Latimer  first 
gaied  down  upon  the  ground,  and  then  turned 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxious  and  bitter  in- 
qairy  to  the  small  sum  of  money  upon  the  table. 
At  length  his  brow  contracted ;  he  set  his  teeth 
ftat,  and  muttered  between  them,  with  a  nod  of 
the  head,  **  I  will  go." 

"That's  right,"  said  Williams,  in  the  same 
low  tone  which  they  had  been  lately  using. 
••  There  is  certainly  to  the  worth  of  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  perhaps  more." 

'*  When  is  it  to  bel"  asked  his  young  com- 
panion, eagerly. 

"To-morrow  night,"  replied  Williams ;  "but 
joo  had  better  come  away  with  me  to-night. 
An  this  job  about  Mr.  Morton  will  make  a  good 
UimI  for  your  being  absent.  People  will  say  you 
gol  eat  d  the  way  on  that  account.    Then  yon 


can  come  hack  early  on  Monday,  many  Locy 
^nd  be  off  for  the  sea." 

Alfred  Latimer  agreed  to  all  that  he  proposed, 
for  his  fortunes  seemed  desperate,  and,  like 
many  another  man,  without  waiting  to  see  if, 
out  of  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  surrounded 
him,  some  light  would  not  break  to  guide  pa- 
tience and  endurance  unto  brighter  things,  he 
hurried  on  upon  the  path  before  him,  heedless 
of  the  abyss  that  yawned  beneath  his  feet. 

"  I  will  come,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  come  —  and 
we  had  better  be  off  directly,  for  these  fellows 
might  arrive  from  Mallington  and  stop  me.  But 
I  must  take  some  things  with  me,  and  speak  to 
Lucy  for  a  minute,  to  tell  her  that  I  will  be  back 
on  .Monday." 

"You  had  better  have  everything  arranged 
for  your  marriage  by  nine  o'clock,"  said  Wil- 
liams, *<  for  the  sooner  you  are  off  the  better. 
Write  a  note  to  the  parson  before  you  go,  and 
bid  Lucy  meet  you  at  the  church.  Then  you  can 
start  at  once." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer ;  *•  and  111 
write  a  note,  and  leave  it  on  the  table,  for  old 
Doctor  Western,  too,  telling  him  my  mind  about 
I.K>uisa's  marriage,  or  give  it  to  Lucy  to  give 
him." 

"  You  had  better  a  great  deal  tell  her  to  keep 
herself  out  of  the  way  all  to-morrow  morning," 
answered  W^illiams,  "for  you  can't  tell  what 
may  happen.  We'll  bid  John  Blackmore  watch 
about,  and  let  her  know  when  the  people  have 
been  here,  so  that  she  may  come  back  after- 
wards. But  come,  be  quick,  Mr.  Latimer. 
I  should  think  they  must  be  in  the  town  by 
this  time." 

The  two  notes  were  accordingly  written  with 
all  despatch,  and,  taking  the  one  addressed  to 
the' clergyman  of  the  parish  in  his  hand,  to  carry 
it  to  Lucy,  Alfred  Latimer  was  putting  his  little 
store  of  money  in  his  pocket,  when  Williams 
whispered,  "  Give  her  half  of  it,  man — never 
leave  a  woman  without  money ;"  and  agreeing 
to  the  suggestion,  the  young  man  entered  the 
chamber  beyond,  and  closed  the  door.  What 
was  said  Williams  could  not  distinguish,  but  he 
heard  a  low,  murmured  conversation  take  place, 
mingled,  he  thought,  with  bitter  sobs ;  and  when 
Alfred  Latimer  returned,  bis  face  was  flushed 
and  his  manner  agitated. 

"  What's  the  matter  1"  asked  Williams. 

"  She  fancies  something,"  answered  Latimer, 
"  and  wanted  to  stop  me ;  but  it  doesn't  signify 
— I  swore  that  I  would  come  back  again,  so  that 
she  believes  me.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go.  But 
stay,  I  may  as  well  put  these  in  my  pocket," 
and  taking  out  a  brace  of  pistols  from  a  cap- 
board  in  the  room,  he  disposed  of  them  as  he 
had  mentioned,  and  followed  his  companion 
down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  summons  of  Mr.  Quatterly  was  not  long 
unattended  to  by  Dr.  Western,  and  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  he  walked  into  the  inn  of  Mrs. 
Pluckrose,  and  inquired  for  the  gentleman  who 
wished  to  see  him.  The  meeting  between  him 
and  the  respectable  solicitor  was  not  as  that  of 
two  strangers,  although  they  had  ^a'i^i  «R«Ck 
each  other  before  *,  V^uX  aa  mq;ii  «:a  VLi  .^^QoatitXHecs 
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annoonced  his  name,  the  rector  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  saying,  **  Very  happy  in- 
deed to  see  you,  my  dear  sir.  But  what  of  our 
young  friend  t  Called  away,  doubtless,  on  this 
business  suddenly ;  but  indeed  he  should  have 
given  some  intimation  of  his  going,  fur  we  have 
all  been  in  vast  alarm  about  him,  and  one  little 
heart  in  our  village  is  well  nigh  breaking  with 
terror  and  uncertainty;  and  lei  me  tell  you 
that  heart  is  a  treasure  and  not  to  be  trifled 
with." 

'•  What  "can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  my 
dear  doctor,"  n-plied  the  solicitor;  **  Samson 
was  a  strong  man,  but  he  could  not  drink  out  of 
an  empty  pitcher.  Our  friend  could  not  give 
any  intimation  of  his  departure,  Iiccausc  he  did 
not  know  he  was  froin^^  There  was  onco  a 
Scotchman  set  out  with  another,  in  the  Crimea, 
to  catch  a  Tartar.  The  two  friends  separated 
in  their  hunt  for  a  little  way,  and  presently  one 
heard  the  other  shouting,  *  Sandy!  Sandy!  I've 
cotchcd  a  Tartar.  '  Well,  bring  him  here. 
Donald,'  quoth  the  other.  '  I  canna,'  cried 
Donahl.  'Then  keep  him  till  I  come,'  said 
Sandy.  *I  canna,'  repeated  Donald.  'Then 
come  here  yersel','  siiid  Sandy.  *  He  wunua 
let  me,'  roared  Donald.  Now,  my  dear  doctor, 
our  friend  was  in  the  position  of  Donald.  lie 
was  in  the  clutches  of  a  Tartar  who  would  not 
let  him  do  anything  he  thought  fit  to  do.  He 
was  not  exactly  in  bodily  fear ;  for  I  suppose  he 
would  call  me  out  if  I  were  to  insinuate  that 
such  a  thing  was  possible ;  but  he  was  not  liber 
hamoy 

"  fndeed  I"  exclaimed  the  rector,  in  some 
consternation,  mistakmg  Mr.  Quatterly's  mean- 
ing, and  thinking  that  for  some  cause,  just  or 
unjust,  Morton  had  been  arrested,  '*  how  did 
this  happen? — I  hope  no  foolish  quarrel — no 
duel  ?     He  went  out  early,  Louisa  said,  and" — 

"  Wrong,  all  wrong,"  replied  the  old  solicitor ; 
<*  you  are  traveling  out  of  the  record,  my  good 
friend.  He  was  neither  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs* 
oflScers  nor  of  Bow-street  ofllcers — neither  of 
the  contfabularius  wdgarit^  nor  of  the  sermens 
ad  c/civam,  or  ad  arma ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  Macegrarii,  as  I  may  call  them,  or  buyers 
and  sellers  of  stolen  flesh.  What  is  their  object 
we  have  yet  to  discover ;  but  one  thing  is  clear: 
they  have  kidnapped  him,  carried  him  ofT  in  a 
post-chaise,  upon  the  pretence  that  he  is  insane, 

and  taken  him  to  the  town  of ,  which  I 

passed  through  about  four  hours  ago — would  I 
had  known  it  then." 

"  But  who  can  have  done  this  ?"  said  Dr. 
Western ;  "  any  of  thtf  parties,  think  you,  to 
this  suit  that  is  pending?" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all."  replied  Mr.  Quat- 
terly ;  "  but  this  young  dog  who,  quitting  his 
rank  and  station  in  society,  chooses  to  associate 
with  scamps  and  swindlers.  Was  not  she  a 
dirty  slut  to  sell  her  bed  and  lie  upon  dirt ! 
The  rhyme  is  not  correct,  but  that  does  not 
matter — it  is  no  other  than  young  Alfred 
Latimer,  to  wh(»m  he  was  so  kind.  I  told  him, 
I  told  him  !  What's  bred  in  the  bone  will  never 
come  out  of  the  flesh.  You  can't  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  Pipkin  is  pipkin,  and 
pipkin's  pipkin  to  the  last ;  and  when  he  talked 
aboat  reforming  him  and  bringing  him  to  better 
tastes  and  habits,  I  just  hinted  at  the  ezpe- 
diney  of  fiiat  trying  to  wash  i  Usck  man 


white.  Theresa  an  old  story  in  Eaop,  my  dao 
friend,  about  a  man  and  a  viper — bat  I  wwt 
stop  to  tell  it  you  now,  for  there  is  the  roll  of 
wheels,  and  it  must  be  the  chaiae  I  ordered,  m 
that  the  best  thing  yoa  and  I  can  do  is  to 

in,  go  over  to ,  and  ensure  his  liberatkiBu 

fast  as  possible.  You  are  a  magistrate,  I 
think  ?" 

"  But  not  for  that  county,"  replied  Dr.  West- 
em.  **  Besides,  my  dear  sir,  I  ana  not  prepaied 
for  this  journey.  To-morrow  is  Sanday,  nd 
duty  must,  of  course,  be  done  in  my  chAffch.' 

"  Very  unfortunate,  very  unfortunate,**  Mid 
Mr.  Quatterly  ;  "but  surely  you  could  get  back 
in  time  for  that,  and  I  shall  require  some  perm 
to  identify  me  as  Timothy  Quatterly,  Esqniie. 
Who  are  the  magistrates  there  1  What  m 
their  names  1  At  all  events,  you'll  come  ofC' 
as  soon  as  possible  to-morrow,  for  we  may  hni 
difficulties,  especially  if  they  have  taken  c» 
to  get  or  manufacture  a  certificate  of  imanaj, 
which  seems  probable,  from  the  account  of  Iki 
post-boy,  who  brought  all  the  information,  ni 
who  says  that  they  showed  him  some  sort  of 
paper  about  somebody  being  mad,  he  does  wH 
well  know  what." 

Doctor  Western  was  somewhat  puzxled  bov 
to  act.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  his  presence nufki 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  Morton's  immeditfe 
liberation,  and  yet  he  knew  not  where  to  find 
any  one  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  to  do  dsy 
for  him  in  his  church,  and  he  had  also  aveiy 
strong  objection  to  traveling  on  Sunday,  tboogii 
he  was  not  sufTiciently  bigoted  to  suffer  that  ok- 
jection  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  a  gietf 
duty.  He  was  also  somewhat  puzzled  to  diriN 
what  could  be  Alfred  Latimer's  motive  in 
mitting  so  gross  and  outrageous  an  act;  aui 
being  a  thoughtful  and  deliberate  man,  be  tock 
several  moments  to  cogitate  over  what  Mr. 
Quatterly  said  without  making  any  reply.  At 
length,  however,  the  worthy  solicitor,  growiiv 
impatient,  broke  in  by  saying  "  Well,  yon  an  ^ 
come  to-morrow,  at  all  events,  and  I  wQI  go 
to-night  to  have  all  ready.  I  will  go  on  «i& 
the  bottle  and  bag,  and  you  can  come  after 
little  jack  nag.  I  must  not  foraet,  however,  ti 
take  this  post-boy  with  me,  for  I  mast  have  evi- 
dence on  oath  of  our  friend  having  been  canied 
off,  of  the  parties  to  the  crime,  and  of  the  pbn 
to  which  he  has  been  carried." 

<'  He  can  be  sworn  before  me,*'  said  Doctor 
Western  ;  "  it  does  not  matter  in  what 
he  makes  his  deposition,  provided  it  be  properiy 
attested." 

•* True,  true,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "Wei 
have  him  up.  You  shall  swear  him,  and  TU  be 
the  clerk." 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Quatterly  rose,  rolled  bs 
great  body  on  his  small  legs  to  the  door,  opeoci 
it,  and,  going  out,  descended  at  once  to  Ike 
groundfloor  of  Mrs.  PIuckrose*8  dwelling,  wbem 
he  first  looked  into  the  bar,  and  while  the  htf- 
maid  inquired  "Are  you  looking  for  misiii 
sirl"  and  he  himself  replied  "No  ;  post-boy,* 
he  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  tap-room  til 
threw  it  open. 

"  Hie !  you  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly,  as  hii 
eye  instantly  rested  on  the  post-boy.  ".Betf 
good  as  to  come  up  stairs ;"  and  he  went  obV 
mutter  to  himself,  not  venturing  to  say  It 
for  foar  of  eoofoundiog  the  oian*s 
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aion,  "Upstairs,  dowu-sUin,  in  my  lady^s 
diamber." 

As  he  did  so,  however,  he  swept  over  with 
hki  eye  the  rest  of  the  persons  assembled  in 
Ihe  room,  turning  himself  half  round  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  to  depart.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a 
full  stop,  and  then  marched  straight  up  to  a  man 
dressed  in  a  jacket  and  apron,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  with  a  pot  of  beer  be- 
fore him.  If  any  body  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  at  that  man*s  countenance  when  Mr.  Quat- 
terly's  large  and  remarkable  head  first  presented 
itself  in  the  tap,  he  would  have  seen  a  hue  like 
that  of  death  spread  itself  over  his  cheeks  and 
lipB.  Yet  though  evidently  terrified  at  some- 
thing, he  seemed  fascinated,  like  the  bird  by  the 
serpent,  and  continued  gazing  in  the  solioitor*s 
face  with  a  vacant  and  stonc-hke  stare,  till  Mr. 
Quatterly  stood  directly  before  him,  saying  "  Oh, 
ho !"  with  a  very  remarkable  emphasis.  Then 
his  teeth  began  to  chatter  in  his  head,  and 
'tliough  he  gasped  twice  as  if  in  the  attempt  to 
speak,  no  sounds  issued  forth  from  his  unclosed 
jaws,  but  there  he  sat,  the  image  of  conscience- 
stricken  consternation. 

Mr.  Quatterly  remained  the  space  of  about  a 
minute  silent,  also,  as  if  in  the  consideration  of 
some  deep  and  intricate  problem,  but  at  length 
he  spoke  in  an  authoritative  tone,  saying  "  Be 
80  good  as  to  get  up,  sir,  and  walk  through  that 
door,  ihen  take  the  turning  to  the  left,  and  up 
stairs  to  the  first  landing.  Post-boy,  follow 
him  close,  and  be  ready  to  chevy  in  case  he 
runs." 

But  the  poor  wretch  had  no  such  design.  He 
rose  as  he  was  direeted,  moved  like  an  automa- 
ton to  the  door,  which  the  post-boy  opened  for 
him,  walked  up  the  stairs,  and  there,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  landing,  stood  with  his  head  bent 
down,  his  hands  clasped  together  before  him, 
and  the  same  death-like  hue  upon  his  face. 

'« Walk  in,"  said  Mr.  Qnatterly,  who  followed 
-close,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room.  The  man  obeyed  ;  and  as 
he  entered,  with  Mr.  Quatterly  behind^  Dr.  Wesl- 
en  inquired,  with  a  glance  at  his  habiliments, 
wluch  were  certainly  very  un-post-boyish,  "  is 
tbisthemanr* 

"Yes,  sir,''  repUed  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  This  is 
tiM  man  who  robbed  me  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  the  other  day;"  and,  turning 
quick  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Wilkins,  he 
inquired,  *'  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?" 

The  man  found  a  voice  this  time,  but  it  was 
only  to  murmur  in  the  hollow  tone  of  despair, 
"  nothing,"  and,  while  he  uttered  that  single  but 
expressive  word  of  self-condemnation,  he  still 
lemained  with  his  head  bowed  down,  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  and  his  hands  clasped 
together,  hanging  powerless  before  him. 

"Nothing!"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  who  was 
evidently  a  good  deal  excited ;  *'  that's  a  poor 
excuse,  sir— yet,^  after  all,"  he  continued,  •'it 
is  perhaps  the  best  yuu  could  make,  for,  in  your 
ease,  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended.  Tell 
me,  sir,  was  not  I  a  kind  master  to  you  ?  Did  I 
Bot  pay  you  well  1  Were  you  ever  kept  out  late 
at  nights  if  I  could  help  it  1  Did  I  ever  make 
joa  sit  op  till  morning  copying  old  papers  and 
JKreetJnting  titles,  if  I  could  do  the  work  my- 
.  Jolf  ?   Did  I  ever  refuse  you  a  holiday  when  it 


was  possible  to  grant  iti   Did  I  show  myself 
unjust — harsh — unfeeling  V* 

*'  Never,  never !"  replied  the  man  warmly. 
"  You  were  all  that  was  kind  and  good,  and  I 
am  a  fool  and  a  scoundrel." 

"  There's  some  grace  left,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly, 
in  a  loud  aside,  spoken  over  his  shoulder  to  Dr. 
Western,  and  then  continuing  to  address  tho 
delinquent  clerk,  he  demanded,  "  and  pray  what 
do  you  deserve,  and  what  do  you  expect  1" 

"Punishment,"  replied  the  man  Wilkins, 
though  God  knows  I've  been  punished  enough 
since." 

"Ay,  the  heart  has  been  at  work,  has  iti" 
said  Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  but  tell  me,  sir,  was  it 
fear  or  remorse  that  smote  youl" 

"  Both,"  replied  tho  culprit  earnestly  ;  ♦«  fear 
breeding  remorse.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
been  tormented  by  a  fiend  whom  you  know 
quite  well,  called  Captain  Tankerville.  He 
found  me  out.  and  would  not  be  contented  till 
he  had  shared  largely  in  the  spoil  I  had  taken 
from  a  good  and  kind  master.  He  preyed  upon 
me,  threatening  continually  to  give  me  up  to 
justice,  till  he  had  obtained  all  ho  thought  he 
could  get.  Then  he  sent  me  off  hither  in  this 
guise  on  the  road  to  the  sea-coast.  But  here 
remorse  came  upon  me,  and  I  determined  to 
send  yuu  back  all  that  he  had  left  me,  except 
what  was  just  enough  to  carry  me  to  another 
land,  where  I  intended  to  labor  for  my  daily 
bread." 

"  What's  that  you  say  1  what*s  that  you  say !" 
cried  Mr.  Quatterly,  "you  determined  to  send 
it  back  t  It's  a  pity  you  did  not  put  that  in  exe- 
cution, for  I  much  fear  you  would  have  gone  on 
nibbling,  my  good  friend,  till  the  cheese  was  all 
eaten  up." 

"No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  wretched 
man  ;  "  Tve  got  the  letter  and  the  notes  here  in 
my  pocket,  all  folded  up  and  sealed  ready  to 
send  off,  and  with  them  are  the  papers  which  I 
took  at  the  same  time — here  they  are." 

"Let's  see,  let*s  see,"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly, 
and  he  took  from  his  former  clerk's  hand  a  large 
lawyer-like  packet,  sealed  and  addressed,  which 
he  broke  into  at  once,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of 
notes  and  papers  which  he  looked  over  carefully, 
putting  on  his  spectacles  to  do  so.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  delinquent,  he  said  "  Here  are  all  the 
documents,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-fivo 
pounds.  There  is  somewhere  above  four  hun- 
dred pounds  wanting.  What  have  you  kept  for 
yourself?  and  what  did  you  give  to  that  fellow 
Tankerville!" 

"I  gave  him  three  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds,"  replied  the  man ;  "  I  spent  nine  pounds 
on  my  way  here,  and  I've  got  five-and-twenty 
pounds  in  my  bundle  up-stairs." 

"  You've  only  kept  five-and-twonty  pounds, 
thenV*  said  Mr.  Quatterly.  "You'll  swear 
you  gave  him  all  the  rest  1  you'll  take  your  oath 
ofitV 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  clerk ;  "  I  have  no  more, 
and  I  spent  no  more,  but  gave  him  the  rest." 

"And  positively  you  intended  to  send  this 
letter?'*  continued  the  solicitor. 

The  man  bowed  his  head,  saying  "  It  woald 
have  been  gone  by  this  time  if  you  had  not  dis- 
covered me." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this^  «KV'  ^»- 
manded  Mr.  QuA.uet\^,Qa^^xaniA>MMcdi^aB4i«^tR 
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his  shoulder  to  Dr.  Western ;  bat  the  post-boy 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  for  he  advanced  a  step  or 
two  from  the  door,  and  puliiog  a  long  lock  of 
hair  which  hang  down  from  the  front  6f  his 
head  over  his  forehead,  somewhat  like  ihe  hasp 
of  a  trunk,  he  brought  his  chin  thereby  down 
upon  his  cravat,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  I 
think,  sir,  as  how  the  young  man  intends  to 
make  reparation  ;  and  as  for  that  Captain  Tank- 
erviile,  why,  Lord  bless'ee,  he  was  one  of  them 
fellows  as  carried  off  the  gentleman  from  the 
common." 

**Tbe  deuce  he  was!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quat- 
terly,  "  then  the  murder's  out,  for  that  fellow's 
up  to  any  mischief.  But  are  you  quite  sure  he 
was  one  1" 

**  That  I  am,  your  honor,"  replied  the  post- 
boy, **  for  one  of  them  called  him  captain,  and 
t'other  called  him  TankerviUe,  and  them  two 
put  together,  makes  Captain  TankerviUe,  I 
think." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly  ;  "  but 
that  brings  us  back  to  the  point.  You  boy, 
come  hither  to  this  table,  and  make  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  statement  before  this  gentleman, 
who  is  a  magistrate,  of  all  that  took  place  re- 
garding the  abduction  of  Mr.  Morton,  remem- 
bering that  you  are  upon  your  oath,  for  we 
must  get  up  a  Bible  and  swear  you — You  sir," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  point- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  room  furthest  from  the 
window,  **sit  down  in  that  corner,  and  don't 
budge  a  step  till  I  tell  you.  If  you  behave  well, 
perhaps  you  may  get  off  easy.  If  you  don't, 
you  know  the  consequences.  But  I'll  trans- 
port that  fellow  TankerviUe,  if  there's  law  in 
the  land ;  and  shall  bo  transported  myself  to  do 

80." 

*•  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  you  know  that 
the  chaise  is  at  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Pluckrose, 
putting  her  head  into  the  room ;  "  but  I  should 
think,  sorely,  you  would  want  some  supper 
before  yoa  go." 

*'  I  want  a  Bible,  in  the  first  place,  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly ;  '*  and  then  supper,  if  you 
please,  fur  I  do  begin  to  feel  hungry ;  bi^t  do  not 
let  us  be  interrupted  for  the  next  quarter  of  an 
bour ;"  and  all  the  arrangements  being  made, 
the  deposition  of  the  post-boy  was  taken  in 
proper  form ;  and  Dr.  Western,  then  rising,  said 
he  would  just  walk  up  to  Mallington  House  to 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  Miss  Charlton,  after 
which  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  some  one  to 
perform  the  afternoon  service  at  his  church,  in 
order  that  he  might  rejoin  Mr.  Quatterly  on  the 
following  day. 

"  Take  my  advice,  my  dear  sir — take  my  ad- 
vice," said  Mr.  Quatterly :  "  talk  as  little  about 
this  business  as  possible — give  no  farther  ex- 
planations than  needfhl.  Just  put  the  young 
lady's  mind  at  rest,  and  say  no  more.  You 
see,"  he  continued,  advancing  to  Dr.  Western, 
and  laying  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  upon 
the  lappel  of  that  gentleman's  coat,  with  a  de- 
monstrative air,  "  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  there  are 
various  reasons  and  sufficient  motives  for  cau- 
tion in  this  Inattcr.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  do  to  let  our  proceedings  be  known,  lest  the 
persons  implicated  should  get  wind  of  them,  and 
hop  the  twig,  as  school-boys  term  it.  In  the 
Bfixt  piMe,  we  are  not  certain  what  coarse  our 


friend  may  think  fit  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the 
gentry  concerned  in  this  outrage  upon  bis  per- 
son. One  of  them  is,  it  appears,  a  very  near 
connection  of  a  fair  lady  for  whom  he  has  no 
slight  tenderness ;  and,  besides,  even  if  regard 
for  her  did  not  restrain  him,  his  own  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy—which,  of  ail  the  idiosyncrasies 
that  ever  1  knew,  is  most  opposed  to  a  fuss,  as 
I  term  it-— would  probably  farther  lead  him  to 
pass  over  the  matter  than  to  make  any  noiae 
about  it." 

<*  I  don't  see  much  how  secrecy  can  be  ob- 
served," said  Dr.  Western,  gravely,  *'as  so  many 
persons  are  aware  of  the  particulars.  Here  are 
these  two  men  now  in  the  room,  besides  Mrai 
Pluckrose,  who,  though  a  very  good  woman 
has,  like  other  ladies,  a  tongue  not  always  to  be 
restrained." 

"Mrs.  Pluckrose  knows  nothing  about  it,'* 
said  Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  was 
sure  the  information  was  really  coming,  and  I 
had  told  her  to  send  for  you  in  consequence,  I 
turned  her  out  of  the  room.  Then  as  to  that 
man,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  clerk,  "  I  shall  take 
him  over  with  me.  The  other  fellow,  in  the 
cordcroys,  has  been  already  well  cautioned, 
knows  he  may  get  into  a  scrape,  and  upon  the 
whole  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  well- 
disposed  person,  who  understands  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  his  breath  to  cool  his  porridge  rather 
than  waste  it  in  vain  gossiping.  You  haven't 
said  anything  to  anybody  yet,  post-boy,  have 
you  1" 

*'  Not  a  word,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"Well,  then,  if  you  take  my  advice,"  said 
Mr.  Quatterly,  "  as  soon  as  your  horses  are  fed 
and  rested,  you'll  bring  them  over  after  me,  for 
it's  as  well  to  keep  yourself  out  of  temptation. 
You  may  talk  to  them  in  the  stable,  or  on  the 
road,  as  much  as  you  like,  and  tell  them  the 
whole  story  if  you  please,  for  they  are  sure  not 
to  tell  anybody  again,  but  exchange  as  few 
words  with  any  other  beasts  as  possible,  e»- 
pecially  if  they  have  but  two  legs." 

The  postboy  promised  to  observe  these  in- 
junctions faithfully.  Dr.  Western  proceeded  to 
execute  his  comfortable  mission  to  Louisa,  and 
Mr.  Quatterly  called  fur  his  supper,  preparatory 
to  setting. out.  He  seated  himself,  cut  off  a 
slice  of  the  cold  beef,  and  put  a  piece  in  his 
mouth — then  turned  his  eyes  tp  the  comer 
where  the  culprit  sat  as  still  as  marble,  like  a 
statue  of  despair.  Mr.  Quatterly  looked  em- 
barrassed, and  felt  it  unpleasant  to  eat  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  mis<n7.  He  took  a  glass 
of  wine,  but  that  did  not  do  any  better,  and  he 
looked  at  the  culprit  again  with  a  hesitating 
expression  of  countenance.  The  man  had  not 
moved  an  inch,  and  Mr.  Quatterly  laid  down 
the  knife  and  fork  which  |he  had  just  resumed, 
saying,  "Come,  Wilkins.  draw  forward  your 
chair  and  take  some  supper." 

"  I  cannot,  sir,"  replied  Wilkins ;  "  I  have  no 
appetite." 

"The  devil  you  haven't!"  said  Mr.  Qnat- 
terly;  "I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  it's  a  good  sign;** 
and  bolting  a  few  hasty  mouthfuls  he  drank 
another  glass  of  wine,  descended  the  stairs* 
made  Wilkins  get  into  the  post-chaise  first, 
and  following  himself,  was  soon  rolling  awaj 
towards  the  town  which  he  had  quitted  a  few; 
hoars  before. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


Tbers  was  a  small  tea  party  in  Mallington, 
just  such  a  one  as  that  into  which  we  have  be- 
fore introdaced  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  this 
little  reunion — as  the  French  call  a  meeting 
of  persons  who  very  probably  never  met  in  their 
life  before — wanted  some  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  focroer.  Mr.  Nethersole  was  ab- 
sent, the  solicitor  did  not  appear;  but  their 
two  principal  representatives  were  in  the  room,- 
in  the  persons  of  the  assistant  of  the  one,  and 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  other.  Mrs.  Windsor  was 
there,  the  two  Misses  Martin,  two  young  ladies 
io  broad  bracelets  and  ringlets,  which  must  have 
been  curled  upon  what  mechanicians  call  a 
never-ending  screw.  Their  mother  was  there 
likewise,  Mr.  Crump  was  present,  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  whom  the 
writer  and  the  reader  are  equaUy  unacquainted. 
It  was  what  they  called  themselves  a  small 
early  party,  beginning  at  six  o'clock,  and  end- 
ing at  nine.  There  is,  therefore,  no  very  great 
chance  of  our  being  detained  long,  though  we 
may  sit  down  and  listen  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
the  conversation  which  took  place  over  the  cup 
of  tea,  and  the  game  of  cards  that  followed. 

One  of  the  principal  delights  of  these  parties, 
to  those  who  loved  to  see  human  nature  under 
an  unpleasant  aspect,  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  temper  of  the  Misses  Martin,  when 
the  repulsive  poles  of  those  young  ladies  and 
Mrs.  Windsor  were  brought  in  contact;  but 
upon  this  occasion  Mrs.  Windsor  was  rather 
civil  than  otherwise  to  the  Misses  Martin.  True 
it  is  that  she  could  not  altogether  repress  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acerbity  of  manner  in  speaking 
to  them,  for  she  was  a  quick,  sharp  woman,  and 
had  a  very  profound  contempt  for  them.  If  they 
had  been  only  rogues-^if  they  had  been  only 
slanderers — if  they  had  only  been  both  com- 
bined, Mrs.  Windsor  could  have  forgiven  it ; 
but  she  looked  upon  them  as  fools  too,  and  that 
was  a  sort  of  animal  for  which  she  had  a  great 
antipathy. 

The  ruling  topic  of  the  day  was,  of  course, 
that  first  introduced.  Mallington  had  rung  all 
the  morning  with  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  the  Misses  Martin  had  derived  so  much 
comfort  from  the  fact^that  they  could  not  help 
endeavoring  to  extract  a  little  more  from  it  dur- 
ing the  evening.  They  whispered  together  with 
the  young  surgeon,  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
professed  that  they  had  been  perfectly  sure  how 
it  would  turn  out,  and  called  upon  one  or  two 
cMf  their  neighbors  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of 
their  prophecies  having  been  antecedent  to  the 
event. 

'*  Poor  Mrs.  Charlton !"  said  Miss  Mathilda, 
"I'm  very  sorry  for  her;  but  I  wonder  that 
»he  made  such  a  fuss  about  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  kept  it  quiet,  I  can't  help 
Ihinking— but  I  know  Mrs.  Windsor  thinks  that 
everything  Mrs.  Charlton  does  is  right,"  contin- 
ued she,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye  to  the  lady  of 
whom  she  spoke,  "  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more." 

<*Oh  dear,  no!  Miss  Mathilda  Martin,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Windsor,  turning  round  while  Mr. 
Cmmp  was  shuffling  the  cards ;  "  you  are  quite 
nuetaken.  I  dohH  think  everything  Mrs.  Cliarl- 
ton  does  is  right.  She  does  many  things  I 
would  much  rather  she  would  not  do." 
U 


"  Dear  me !"  cried  Miss  Martin  ;  **  well,  I  did 
not  know  that  before.  But  how  does  she  bear 
it,  Mrs.  Windsor  1  for  really  I  am  sorry  for  her, 
more  sorry  a  great  deal  than  for  Miss  Louisa, 
for  she's  a  girl  of  sense,  and  must  be  glad  that 
before  matters  went  too  far  he  has  been  found 
out." 

"  Found  out  !*  said  Mrs.  Windsor.  *•  Gone 
out,  I  suppose,  you  mean,  Miss  Martin." 

"Oh  dear,  no!"  relied  Mathilda,  **my  sister 
means  found  out.  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
call  it,  Mrs.  Windsor,  when  there  are  bills 
posted  up  all  over  the  place  for  a  lentleman, 
and.  as  soon  as  he  sees  them  he  takes  himself 
off,  but  being  found  out  for  what  he  really  is." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  V  asked  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor.   "  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean !" 

"  Why,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  anybody  who  has  eyes,  ears,  and 
understanding,  that  this  Mr.  Morton  who  has 
down  here  is  the  felonious  clerk  that  has  been 
advertised  for." 

**  Really,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  housekeeper 
of  Mallington  House ;  "  and  I  don't  at  all  doubt 
that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  Mr.  Morton  again — 
I  hope  in  safety,  though  I  have  some  apprehen- 
sions on  that  score  afler  what  happened  be- 
fore." 

**  Oh !  I  dare  say  he's  skulking  about  in  some 
of  the  woods  or  places,"  replied  Miss  Mathilda 
Martin  ;  **  very  likely  over  at  Wenlock,  where 
he  was  so  fond  of  going ;  but  I  dare  say  the 
officers  will  find  him  out." 

Mrs.  Windsor  did  not  condescend  to  answer, 
but  cut  through  Mrs.  Ramsbottom's  game  with 
a  trump ;  and  aAer  waiting  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Miss  Martin  pursued  the  agreeable  conversation 
as  follows : — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Miss  Louisa,  too.  The 
poor  dear  child  has  been  made  a  sacrifice  for 
others,  that's  clear.  Does  she  take  on  much, 
Mrs.  Windsor!" 

"  Miss  Charlton  has  been  very  much  alarmed, 
and  very  anxious,"  answered  Mrs.  Windsor; 
**as,  indeed,  any  young  lady  naturally  would 
be  on  the  unexplained  absence  of  such  a  friend 
of  the  family  as  Mr.  Morton." 

"  Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Windsor !"  cried  Miss  Ma- 
thilda ;  **  you  don*t  pretend  to  say  that's  all, 
for  we  know  better  than  that.  Young  people 
don't  go  about  together  in  that  way  without 
being  engaged ;  and  if  it  has  been  suffered  in 
this  case  Mrs.  Charlton's  mach  more  to  blame 
than  ever  I  thought  her." 

**  Your  thoughts  won't  do  her  much  barm." 
replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  "or  anybody  else,  or  we 
should  be  an  unfortunate  set  of  people  in  Mal- 
lington. But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  very  natural 
both  for  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Miss  Louisa  to  be 
anxious  about  Mr.  Morton,  as,  indeed,  every- 
body is  who  knew  him,  even  to  the  footboy, 
for  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

*•  A  gentleman !"  said  Miss  Mathilda.  **^WeD» 
puppies  don't  open  their  eyes  till  tbey  are  niM» 
days  old,  and  some  people  never  open  them  at 
all  till  they  are  forced.  However,  for  the  mat* 
ter  of  that,  I  dare  say  we  shall  soon  hear  more, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  who's  right." 

Mrs.  Windsor  played  out  her  rubber  in  silence; 
and  about  nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  before,  took 
her  leave,  and  led  the  Misses  Mania'  v\  v»- 
session  of  the  &e\d.    "YVi^^  \.\\\^ss^^<^^^i^^\- 
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Iblly — tliey  were  eloquent— (hey  were  pathetic 
— they  were  sablime ;  they  left  nothing  unsaid 
that  coold  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ion, Mrs.  Charlton,  and  Louisa;  they  even 
touched  episodically  upon  Dr.  Western,  lament- 
ing the  culpable  negligence  of  the  constable,  in 
not  having  prevented  the  escape  of  the  fraudu- 
lent clerk ;  and  declared  that  things  were  get- 
ting so  bad  there  must  really  be  some  active 
justice  of  the  peace  appointed  to  insure  thi^t 
Mallington,  which  had  always  before  been  such' 
a  nice,  quiet,  pleasant  little  village,  should  not 
become  a  den  of  swindlers  and  ruffians ;  and 
hinted  that  it  had  never  been  the  same  place 
since  Mrs.  Chariton  had  first  set  her  foot  in  it. 
By  dint  of  oratory  and  perseverance  they  got  a 
great  many  of  their  hearers  on  their  side,  and 
the  day  was  running  strong  against  the  Morton 
Action  when  the  party  broke  up.  In  the  mean- 
while Mrs.  Windsor  walked  up  the  hill  towards 
Mallington  House,  not  very  slow,  because  $he 
thought  her  mistress  might  want  her,  not  very 
quick,  because  she  was  in  a  meditative  mood. 
Now,  Mrs.  Windsor  was  endowed  with  a  quality 
usually  ascribed  to  a  certain  small  animal  with 
a-  long  tail  accustomed  to  frequent  the  drains 
and  minor  passages  of  not  the  newest  mansions 
in  the  world,  which  quality  is  a  certain  inherent 

Srescience  of  the  approaching  fall  of  the  house. 
ly  aid  of  this  gift  the  housekeeper  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  a 
somewhat  tottering  condition.  At  the  same 
time  it  appeared  to  her  that  Miss  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Morton  were  likely  to  build  up  a  dwelling 
of  a  much  more  firm  and  stable  construction, 
and  she  was  strongly  disposed  to  detach  herself 
from  the  dilapidated  and  attach  herself  to  the 
perfect  house.  The  only  consideration,  indeed, 
was  whether  she  was  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  object,  but  Mrs.  Windsoi  had 
all  her  life  been  a  very  shrewd  woman.  She 
had  been  peculiarly  kind  and  civil  to  Louisa 
Charlton  at  all  times,  with  a  degree  of  foresight 
which  Mrs.  Charlton  herself  had  not  possessed. 
She  had  never  exactly  taken  the  young  lady's 
part  against  her  mistress ;  for  not  only  would 
that  have  been  dangerous  as  affecting  Mrs. 
Charlton,  but  Mrs.  Windsor  had  a  strong  notion, 
and  a  right  one,  that  the  appearance  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  a  person  whom  she  had  so  long 
served  would  be  no  passport  to  the  favor  of 
Louisa.  She  had,  therefore,  never  blamed  any- 
thing that  Mrs.  Charlton  did— she  had  never 
opposed  any  of  hej  unjust  or  unwise  acts  to- 
wards Louisa — but  by  a  thousand  little  marked 
and  kindly  attentions,  especially  apparent  at 
those  times  when  the  young  lady  was  sufforing 
ander  any  of  the  mortifications  inflicted  on  her 
by  her  step -mother,  she  had  not  only  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  but  cast  an 
implied  censure  upon  the  conduct  which  re- 
quired such  counteraction.  Thus  Mrs.  Windsor 
imagined  that  her  chance  was  a  very  fair  one, 
eren  as  matters  stood  at  that  moment ;  and  as 
she  foresaw  that  a  time  was  coming  when  a 
breach  was  likely  to  take  place  between  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  her  step-daughter  in  regard  to 
the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Mr.  Morton, 
she  thought  several  little  pieces  of  information 
which  she  possessed,  and  which  might  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  two  young  people,  might  form 
•  link  between  her  and  tbem,  which  wonld  ren- 


der her  station  in  their  regard  quite  secure. 
Something  was  necessary,  however,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  deserting  the  interests  of  her  mistress, 
and  she  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  a 
personal  quarrel  which  would  put  Mrs.  Charlton 
in  the  wrong  towards  herself  She  saw  every 
probability,  Indeed,  of  such  a  result  being  easily 
brought  about,  for  Mrs.  Charlton  had  been  very 
irritable  of  late,  and  had  vented  a  good  deal  of 
that  irritability  upon  Mrs.  Windsor,  not  being 
at  all  aware  to  what  extent  she  was  in  the 
housekeeper's  power.  Mrs.  Windsor  had  sub- 
mitted hitherto  in  silence,  because  she  thought 
it  would  be  politic  so  to  do ;  but  as  she  calcu- 
lated that  a  crisis  was  very  near  at  hand,  she 
now  determined  to  submit  no  longer,  but  to  re- 
taliate in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  spleen,  without,  how- 
ever, putting  herself  in  the  wrong,  or  giving 
her  mistress  the  advantage  over  her  in  any 
respect.  One  thing,  loo,  she  especially  deter- 
mined to  refrain  from,  and  that  was  from  all 
allusion  to  her  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Charlton*s 
secret  plans  for  the  future,  or  acts  in  the  past, 
till  the  moment  when  it  might  be  necessary  to 
proclaim  them  aloud,  for  she  was  well  aware 
that  that  excellent  lady  had  sufficient  art  to 
govern  her  passions  completely  if  she  found  it 
dangerous  to  display  them,  and  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  a  quarrel  with  her  housekeeper,  if 
she  believed  it  to  be  more  for  her  interest  to 
be  friends  with  her. 

With  these  resolutions,  the  result  of  which 
will  soon  be  seen  by  the  reader,  Mrs.  Windsor 
rang  the  servant's  bell  at  Mallington  House. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

Hb  was  a  fool,  and  not  a  philosopher,  who 
said  that  uncertainty  was  the  just  condition 
of  man's  mind.  In  trust,  in  confidence,  in  firm 
conviction,  and  in  faith,  is  only  to  be  found 
repose  and  peace.  Assurance  is  what  man*8 
heart  and  understanding  both  require,  and  the 
very  fact  of  the  mind  not  being  capable  of  ob- 
taining certainty  upon  many  points  is  a  proof  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength. 

**  Oh,  doubt  and  uncertainty,  what  terrible 
states  they  are  amongst  the  perilous  things 
and  anxious  circumstances  of  this  mortal 
life !  How  the  news  of  the  battle  fought,  how 
the  howling  of  the  angry  storm  will  fix  the  fangs 
of  those  two  demons  upon  the  heart  of  the  sol- 
dier's or  sailor's  mother  or  his  wife  ! — how  they 
tear  the  breast  of  the  absent  for  the  loved  afar 
— how  they  aggravate  all  pangs — how  they  min- 
gle the  bitter  drop  with  many  a  cup  of  joy  ! 

They  were  the  companions  of  Lucy  Edmonds 
through  the  livelong  night  aAer  Alfred  Latimer 
led  her ;  and  many  a  dark  and  terrible  form 
they  took  as,  with  sleepless  eyes,  she  lay  and 
revolved  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future — 
all  sad,  all  cloudy,  all  full  of  frowning  menace! 
Whither  was  he  gonel  she  asked  herself. 
What  to  do  1 — what  new  folly,  what  now  sin, 
what  new  crime  to  commit  1  Would  he  indeed 
return  as  he  had  said?  or  was  she  abandoned 
as  well  as  betrayed — cast  off  upon  the  hard 
world  —  homeless,  defenceless,  powerless, 
fatherless!  Her  heart  sunk  low— low  till  it 
I  hardly  beat.    Was  it  not  in  his  character  to  do 
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8o1— was  It  not  man's  accastomed  dealings 
*with  the  weak  T — were  not  all  his  actions,  since 
she  had  seen  them  closely,  evidences  that  he 
could  so  act !  The  very  doubt  was  worse  than 
death ;  yet  she  strove  not  to  believe  it,  for  she 
loved  him  still.  She  tried  to  shut  out  convic- 
tion of  his  faults  and  of  his  nature.  Oh,  no  !  it 
was  impossible  he  could  so  use  her,  she  thought ; 
but  still  she  doubted,  and  doubt  was  agony. 

Then  came  the  fears  for  him.  What  would 
be  the  end  of  such  a  course  as  he  was  pursu- 
ing 1 — w|iat  the  consequences  that  must  sooner 
or  later  fall  upon  his  head  ?  All  was  wild  un- 
certainty ;  but,  like  the  clouds  of  a  thunder- 
storm, the  phantoms  of  the  future,  though  vague 
and  changing,  still  took  a  thousand  dark  and  ter- 
rible Torms.  Minute  after  minute  passed  away, 
tiour  after  hour  went  by,  but  every  minute 
brought  some  fresh  pang,  every  hour  was  con- 
sumed in  bitterness  and  dread. 

At  length  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  faint 
gray  light  of  the  autumnal  morning  streamed  in 
through  the  half-closed  curtains ;'  but  it  woke 
no  joy,  it  brought  no  relief  Faint  and  sick  at 
heart,  weary,  desponding,  and  filled  with  dark 
remorse,  daylight  brought  no  day  to  Lucy  Ed- 
monds* heart.  Within  it  all  was  night.  Still 
she  lay  and  pondered  for  some  time  longer; 
but  at  length  hearing  sounds  in  the  house,  and 
remembering  the  injunctions  laid  upon  her  to  go 
out  early  and  remain  absent  long,  she  rose  and 
dressed  herself,  and  walked  languidly  into  the 
other  room.  The  maid  of  the  house  was  clearing 
the  table,  and  the  sight  of  the  bottles  and  glasses 
and  scattered  cards  made  poor  Lucy  feel  sick  at 
heart.  She  turned  away  to  the  window,  bid- 
ding the  girl  bring  breakfast  quickly ;  but  the 
moment  after  the  latter  inquired  "  What  is  to 
be  done  with  this,  ma*am  ?" 

Lucy  turned  and  saw  in  her  hands  the  note 
to  Dr.  Western,  which  Latimer  had  mentioned 
to  her  ere  he  went.  "  Leave  it  on  the  table," 
she  said ;  "  a  gentleman  will  call  during  the  day 
for  it.  Ask  any  one  who  comes  if  his  name 
is  Dr.  Western,  and  if  he  says  *  yes,'  let  him 
have  it." 

The  sight  of  that  note,  however,  recalled  to 
her  mind  the  other  which  had  been  left  with  her 
for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  the  words 
-and  assurance  that  Latimer  had  then  spoken, 
and  she  seized  upon  them  eagerly  as  food  for 
half  famished  hope.  "  Oh,  yes  !"  she  thought, 
**  he  will  come  back — ^he  wiU  keep  his  word — 
he  will  take  away  the  stain  from  me  ;  though 
he  can  never  give  me  back  peace,  he  will  give 
me  at  4east  an  honest  name ;"  and  hurrying 
itito  the  other  room  again,  she  brought  forth  the 
letter  and  gazed  upon  it  with  one  faint  ray  of 
light  breaking  in  upon  her  darkened  heart. 

The  maid  brought  in  the  breakfast,  and  Lucy 
beian  to  say  something  to  her,  but  hesitated, 
and  then  stopped.  The  girl  was  slow  in  laying 
out  the  things,  and  poor  Lucy  watched  her  as 
she  did  so,  putting  off  till  the  last  moment 
what  she  bad  to  say.  At  length,  as  the  girl 
was  just  quitting  the  room,  she  said,  *'  I  wish 
to  speak  with  your  master — presently." 

The  last  word  was  added  with  a  wiew  to 
further  delay,  but  the  maid  had  not  quitted  the 
room  five  minutes  when  the  landlord  of  the 
iMMue  appeared,  inquiring  "  Did  you  want  me, 


<*  Tes,  sir,"  said  Lucy,  hesitating  and  embar- 
rassed. '«Mr.  Latimer  will  be  out  all  to-day, 
but  will  be  back  to-morrow  morning  early,  and 
he  wished  me  to  give  this  letter  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  ;"  she  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  added,  "Where  does  he  live!" 

The  roan  gave  her  the  information  that 'she 
required ;    and  then,  seeing  that  she  was  em- 
barrassed, he  good-humoredly  added,  **  I  sup- . 
pose  it's  about  your  marriage,  ma'am.    I  heard  1 
the  banns  published  for  the  second  time  last  ' 
Sunday." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Lucy,  but  yet  her 
face  turned  crimson,  and  her  heart  beat  so  that 
she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  side  as  if  to 
stop  it.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  when  she  recovered 
breath  ;  "  it  is  to  take  place  a  little  after 
nine  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Latimer  told  me  to 
ask  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to — to — to  go 
with  me  to  the  church,  as  I  have  no  friends 
here;"  and  overpowered  at  the  thought  that 
she  had  no  friends  who  would  own  her  any- 
where, poor  Lucy  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief  and  wept. 

'*  Oh,  that  I  wiU,  madam,  with  pleasare," 
replied  the  gardener.  **  Come,  come,  don't 
take  on  so.  Most  people  have  to  be  married 
once,  and  it's  not  such  a  terrible  aflkir,  after 
all.  I  was  married  once  myself,  and  my  good 
wife,  that's  dead  and  gone,  tittered  the  whole 
time  till  the  parson  scolded  her.  Shall  I  tako 
the  note  for  you  1" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lucy,  wiping 
her  eyes ;  '*  I  am  going  out,  and  I  promised  to 
deliver  it  myself" 

Though  she  said  no  more,  the  man  still  re- 
mained, as  if  he  had  something  more  to  say ; 
and  Lucy,  misunderstanding  his  object,  inquir- 
ed, **  Did  Mr.  Latimer  pay  the  rent  last  week  1"  : 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  gardener; 
**we  always  have  a  w^eek  in  advance.  He 
paid  everything  yesterday  morning  up  to  Satur- 
day next ;  but  I  hope,  I'm  sure,  that  I  shall  have 
you  for  a  lodger  a  long  while  after  you  are 
Mrs.  Latimer." 

"  I  trust  so,"  replied  Lucy,  merely  for  some- 
thing to  say,  **  for  it  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and 
the  lodging  is  very  comfortable." 

"  One  thing  I  wanted  to  ask,  ma'am,"  con- 
tinued the  landlord,  after  anbther  pause ;  **  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  gentleman  whom  they  say 
is  insane — with  him,  I  mean,  whom  Mr.  Lat- 
imer and  the  rest  brought  in  yesterday  and 
shut  up  in  the  room  where  he  had  the  bars  put. 
He  must  have  some  breakfast  and  dinner,  I 
suppose." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  him,"  replied 
Lucy,  with  surprise ;  "I  heard  a  good  many 
people  coming  and  going  yesterday,  but  I  was 
in  the  other  room,  and  am  not  aware  of  what 
happened." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  he  can't  starve,"  replied  the 
landlord. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Lucy ;  «'  he 
must  have  all  that  is  necessary,  of  conrae. 
Can  you  not  take  it  to  hiraV* 

"  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  I  don't  like  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,"  answered  the 
gardener ;  "  besides,  the  door  is  locked,  and  I 
havn't  got  the  key." 

"I  suppose  this  is  it,"  E^\^\ASS<)^Vfi£A%^ 
large  key  tram  \\a  tnasLXAV^^QA. 
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Bat  the  landlord  still  shook  his  head,  saying, 
*  I  dotiH  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  what 
doesn't  concern  me.  But  the  man  must  have 
victuals,  that*s  clear  ;'*  and  he  took  a  step  back, 
as  if  to  quit  the  room. 

Poor  Lucy  was  sadly  embarrassed;  she 
knew  not  what  to  say,  or  how  to  act,  and  the 
whole  story  confounded  and  perplexed  her. 
"  Mad !".  she  thought — "  what  can  Alfred  have 
to  do  with  a  madman  V  Doubts,  painful  sus- 
picions, in  regard  to  the  whole  proceeding, 
crossed  her  mind,  for  she  had  lost  confidence 
in  him  she  loved;  she  could  not  trust  to  his 
motives  or  his  conduct ;  she  could  not  be  sure 
that  some  dark  scheme  for  wronging  another 
as  she  had  been  wronged  herself  might  not 
DOW  be  in  operation.  After  a  long  pause  for 
consideration,  however,  she  inquired — '*  Is  he 
dangerous?'* 

"  Oh  dear,  ho  !"  replied  the  landlord.  "  He 
aeemed  quite  quiet.  Fortey  part  I  should  not 
have  thought  him  mad  at  all." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  him  myself,"  said  J^vtcy, 
*<  if  you  will  send  up  the  maid  to  go  with  me, 
and  see  that  he  does  not  hurt  me." 

The  worthy  host  did  as  she  required ;  and 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  very  little  doubt 
that  the  gentleman  up-stairs  was  just  as  sane 
as  he  was  himself,  yet,  while  he  sent  up  the 
maid  to  accompany  his  fair  lodger,  he  remained 
with  the  door  open  in  the  little  parlor  below,  to 
insure  that  they  should  have  assistance  in  case 
of  need.  In  the  meanwhile,  Lucy,  having  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  to  go  out,  followed  by 
the  girl,  and  with  the  key  in  her  hand,  ap- 
proached the  door  above — in  some  trepidation, 
it  must  be  confessed.  But  there  seemed  no 
other  means  of  insuring  that  the  person  within, 
whoever  be  was,  should  have  that  attention 
which  humanity  required ;  and  without  pausing 
to  give  time  for  fear  to  overpower  her,  she  put 
the  key  in  the  lock  and  opened  the  door.  The 
first  object  that  met  her  eye  was  Mr.  Morton, 
seated  at  the  table,  and  looking  straight  towards 
her.  She  stood  for  an  instant  motionless  and 
speechless,  as  if  she  had  been  turned  into  stone 
at  the  sight.  Her  countenance  was  pale,  too, 
for  fear  was  the  first  impression  that  she  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  next  instant  the  blood  rushed 
up  into  her  face,  and,  exclaiming,  *'  Oh !  hea- 
ven !"  she  turned,  and  ran  down  the  stairs 
before  Morton  could  rise  to  speak  with  her,  and 
in.  another  minute  was  out  of  the  house.  Hur- 
rying on  with  a  quick  pace,  she  walked  into  the 
town,  and  took  her  way  up  one  street  and  down 
another  at  random,  with  all  her  thoughts  in 
confusion  and  disarray.  Gradually,  however, 
she  became  more  tranquil,  though  it  was  a  sad 
and  dark  tranquillity  that  fell  upon  her;  an 
oppressive  leaden  weight,  from  the  sad  convic- 
tion that  her  worst  suspicions  of  him  who  had 
80  wronged  herself  were  all  too  true. 

Yet  there  was  no  choice  before  her  what  to 
do ;  she  was  the  creature  of  his  will,  entirely 
dependent  upon  him.  She  had  no  means  of 
escape  from  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed — her  fate  was  sealed  and  irrevocable. 
The  only  thing  that  could  bring  the  slightest 
amelioration  was  to  become  his  wife,  and  link 
herself  to  him  for  ever — to  him  whom  she  knew 
to  be  a  villain,  not  only  to  woman,  but  to  man. 
Despair  has  iu  own  caUnness,  and  after  awhUe 


she  thought  clearly  and  accurately  of  what  she 
should  do,  and  determined  to  execute  all  that 
he  had  enjoined.  Still  she  had  some  dread  of 
again  meeting  Morton,  for  the  sight  of  any  face 
that  she  had  known  in  purer  and  happier  daytf 
was  terrible  to  her.  She  doubted  not  that  he 
had  instantly  quitted  the  house,  for  she  was 
quite  sure  that  no  opposition  would  be  ofTered 
by  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged,  and,  looking 
anxiously  up  each  street  as  she  went,  she  made 
her  way  round  by  the  least  frequented  parts  of 
the  town  to  the  dwelling  of  the  clergyman. 
Thence,  after  leaving  Latimer's  note,  she  di- 
rected her  steps  into  the  country,  which  was 
smiling  in  ail  the  beauty  of  a  fresh  autumnal 
day.  The  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  clear  and 
bright,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  just  tinged 
with  the  first  yellow  hues  of  advancing  decay, 
the  distant  country  looked  purple  in  the  early 
light,  and  a  small  stream  danced  along  by  the 
road-side  in  sparkling  eddies  and  miniature 
cataracts.  But  the  face  of  nature  had  lost  its 
loveliness  for  Lucy  Edmonds,  and  every  object 
whiph  once  would  have  seemed  bright  and  beau- 
tiful to  her  eyes,  was  now  only  full  of  sad  re- 
membrances. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town  there  was  a  small  village,  and  a 
neat  church,  evidently  of  very  ancient  structure; 
for  the  yews  in  the  churchyard  and  the  ivy  upon 
the  walls  showed  the  growth  of  many  centu- 
ries ;  and  the  old  Norman  arch  of  the  porch, 
with  its  deep  and  manifold  mouldings,  softened 
and  pared  away  by  the  hand  of  time,  spoke  the 
reign  of  some  early  king,  before  the  house  of 
Anjou  obtained  possession  of  the  crown.  As 
Lucy  approached,  the  bell  began  to  ring  with  a 
cheerful  and  yet  solemn  sound,  calling  the  vil- 
lagers to  supplicate  and  glorify  God  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  of  rest.  But,  oh!  how  sadly  did  that 
chime  sound  in  the  ear  of  poor  Lucy  Edmonds — 
what  memories  did  it  not  wake  of  the  days  of  youth 
and  innocence,  when  she,  with  the  rest,  went 
forth  in  her  Sunday  attire,  beneath  the  protec- 
tion of  parental  love,  to  prayer,  to  praise,  and  to 
instruction.  She  looked  up  wistfully  towards 
the  church — she  longed  to  go  in  with  others 
who  were  bending  their  steps  towards  the 
gate  ;  but  her  heart  sank,  she  felt  a  fear  and  a 
dread,  the  consciousness  of  un worthiness  was 
upon  her,  and  it  seemed  to  her  at  first  like 
presumption  to  enter  the  house  of  God  and  to 
address  the  essence  of  all  purity  from  amongst 
the  pure. 

She  lingered,  however,  for  a  time  in  the 
churchyard,  watching  the  passers-by,  and  her 
eye  from  time  to  time  resting  upon  ihe  tocpb- 
stones,  where,  amongst  homely  phrases  of 
commendations  on  the  gone,  she  found  many  a 
text  of  Scripture  full  of  hope  and  consolation. 

"Come  unto  me  all  that  travail  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you,"  said  the 
inscription  on  one  tomb  ;  and  another  bore  «*  If 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  She  took  heart 
as  she  read,  and  with  bent-down  eyes  and  a 
slow  step  she  entered  the  church  with  the  rest. 
She  had  not  known  comfort  before  since  shd 
left  her  father's  house,  but  as  she  prayed  and 
listened  she  gained  both  consolation  and  strength. 
She  resolved  thenceforward  to  have  but  on» 
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rule  for  her  lire,  and,  whaterer  might  be  the 
difficulties  to  which  she  might  be  subject,  what- 
erer  the  temptations  to  which  she  might  be 
exposed,  rather  to  die  than  to  take  one  more 
step  in  evil. 

•*  If  he  keeps  his  word,"  she  thought,  **  to- 
morrow ho  will  be  my  husband,  and  I  am  bound 
to  obey  him  in  all  that  is  right ;  but,  whatever 
be  his  owa  course,  he  shall  not  induce  me  to 
take  any  part  in  evil  also,  and  by  the  repentance 
of  my  whole  life  I  will  try  to  atone  for  what  is 
past.»» 

With  this  resolution  she  tfent  her  way  back 
to  the  town  again,  and  though  she  saw  nothing 
of  young  Blackmore,  who  was  to  have  given 
ber  notice  when  she  might  safely  return,  she 
went  back  to  the  house  she  had  inhabited,  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  door  was  opened  by  the 
gardener  himself.  *<  Well,  ma^am,  he*s  gone,'* 
he  said,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her ;  **  I  couldn't 
atop  him,  you  know,  when  you  led  the  door 
open,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  be  civil.*' 

"  You  did  quite  right,**  said  Lucy,  in  a  calmer 
tone  than  she  could  have  used  in  the  morning. 
**  I  foolishly  went  away  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
for  fear  of  hearing  of  that  gentleman's  re- 
proaches, though  I  had  no  share  in  the  injury 
that  has  been  done  him,  but  if  I  had  stayed  and 
bad  the  power  I  would  not  have  attempted  to 
stop  him." 

*'Why,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
reproach  any  one,  ma'am,"  said  the  gardener ; 
**he  seemed  a  very  civil  sort  of  gentleman, 
indeed,  and  not  mad  in  the  least,  I'm  sure.  He 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  you,  and 
stayed  half  an  hour,  I  dare  say,  talking  with  me 
in  the  passage." 

Lucy  did  not  venture  to  inquire  what  Mr. 
Morton's  questions  had  been,  and,  for  fear  she 
should  hear  what  might  be  painful  to  her,  she 
answered  quickly,  **  Oh,  no,  he  is  not  mad  at 
all.  However,  I  should  not  wish  to  see  any 
body  if  they  come,  and  should  there  be  gentle- 
men here  inquiring  after  him,  you  can  assure 
them  that  he  is  gone." 

**  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlord,  with  his 
babitual  view  to  his  own  interest,  '*  that  if  Mr. 
I^timer  should  make  any  row  about  his  being 
let  out,  you  will  acknowledge  you  did  it,  and 
that  I  had'no  hand  in  it." 

Ludy  bowed  her  head,  replying,  "  I  will  do 
so,  certainly,  for  it  is  the  plain  truth." 

"You  had  better  say  nothing  about  it  till 
after  the  wedding,"  rejoined  the  landlord ;  **  and 
then,  when  you  are  once  his  wife,  I  dare  say 
you'll  soon  get  the  upper  hand." 

Ijucy  made  no  reply,  but  walked  up-stairs  and 
'wept,  for  there  was  something  in  the  man's 
.  words  that  made  her  feel  her  degradation  more 
perhaps  than  she  had  0ver  felt  it  before. 

Several  hours  passed  by,  and  evening  was 
approaching,  when  the  maid  took  up  a  note, 
saying  that  a  man  had  brought  it  from  the  inn. 
He  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
answm',  the  girl  added,  but  was  waiting  to  see. 
Lucy  opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  thinking 
to  find  Mr.  Morton's  name,  but  glancing  her 
eye  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  she  saw 
toe  word  Western,  and  turning  again  to  the 
beginning,  she  read  the  following  lines  : — 

••  I  grieve  much  for  you,  Lucy,  and  believe, 
.  W^  poor  child,  that  you  are  more  sinned  against 


than  sinning.  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  have  been  very  badly  used ;  but  if  this 
young  man  is  really  willing  to  make  you  his 
wife,  I  will  say  nothing  to  dissuade  you  from 
consenting  to  a  step  which  is  the  only  reparation 
that  he  can  offer.  I  do  trust,  however,  Lucy, 
tnat  the  instructions  you  have  received,  the 
religious  principles  which  were  early  implanted 
in  your  mind,  and  the  example  of  your  excellent 
parents,  have  not  been  so  cast  away  as  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  your  continuing  in  a  life  of  sin, 
if  this  unhappy  young  man  should  neglect  or 
delay  to  fulfill  his  promises.  My  eye  is  upon 
you,  and  it  will  become  my  duty  to  exhort  you 
most  earnestly  to  quit  him  at  once  in  case  of 
any  delay  taking  place.  Should  you  follow  my 
counsel,  and  thereby  show  true  repentance  for 
any  error  you  may  have  committed,  which  I 
believe  to  be  less  than  many  might  suppose, 
come  at  once  to  me,  and  no  effort  shall  bo 
wanting  on  my  part  to  place  you  in  a  situation 
of  comfort,  and  to  screen  you  from  those 
reproaches  and  that  hard  treatment  which  never 
yet  awoke  an  impenitent  heart,  and  can  only 
add  to  the  pangs  of  one  that  is  truly  penitent. 
You  have  known  me  from  your  infancy,  and 
can  trust  mo  both  as  a  counsellor  and  as  your 
sincere  friend.  "  R.  WKSTiaw ." 

Lucy  gazed  on  the  leHer,  long  after  she  had 
read  it,  with  emotions  very  mixed;  but  yet 
hope  predominated ;  forthat  very  word  "  friend" 
at  the  end  had  something  balmy  and  comforting 
to  her  breast.  At  length,  recollecting  that  the 
maid  was  still  waiting  to  know  if  there  was 
any  answer,  she  gave  her  the  note  which  Alfred 
Latimer  had  left,  and  bade  her  deliver  it  to  the 
man  who  had  come  from  Dr.  Western.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  passed  over  tranquilly,  and 
Lucy  was  glad  to  be  alone.  For  many  days 
before  solitude  had  been  burdensome,  terrible, 
to  heib;  but  now  it  was  a  relief,  for  the  only 
light  that  she  could  receive — the  only  hope  that 
could  find  place  in  her  bosom — ^had  been  given 
from  the  high  pure  source  that  offers  peace  to 
all  who  will  accept  it. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

The  butler  opened  the  door  of  Mallington 
House,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Windsor's  bell,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  meaning  smile  as  she  en- 
tered, saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "You'll  get  it, 
ma'am,  to-night,  I've  a  notion ;  for  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's in  a  queer  way ;  quite  out  of  sorts  wi^ 
everything  and  everybody.  She  has  scolded 
Miss  Louisa  till  she  cried,  and  at  dinner  she 
rowed  me  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour." 

•*  Indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Windsor  dryly,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  intimidation.  "  I 
do  not  think  she  will  scold  me,  for  I  have  not 
done  anything  to  deserve  it ;"  and  she  puUed 
off  her  clogs  deliberately  in  the  little  vestibule. 

**  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason  whs  she 
will,"  replied  the  butler,  watching  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor in  the  delicate  operation  she  was  perform- 
ing. "  At  all  events,  she  has  gone  to  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  rang  for  you  three  times,  wiUi 
about  ten  minutes  between  each,  and  she  told 
Smith,  who  went  up,  that  your  conduct  was ' 
too  bad,  and  that  she  would  put  up  with  it  no 
longer.    So,  if  I  wei^  ^^'^^V^^x^^\qbX>um^ 
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away  till  to-morrow,  for  she  must  be  half  in  bed 
by  this  tiiiRs  and  her  paiaion  will  be  over  be> 
fure  morfiiiig.** 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  with 
a  look  of  ciinscious  innocence.  **  I  shall  go  up 
directly.  I  could  not  tell  »he  would  go  to  bed 
before  nine  o'clock,  or  I  would  have  been  back 
earlier.  She  has  a  headache,  1  supiN>se,  poor 
thing ;  and  that  always  makes  people  cros*." 

**  Why,  1  believe  all  this  fuss  about  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's dibapp(^itring  has  put  her  out,"  replied  the 
butler;  "hut  for  my  pari,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  slay  away,  and  \vi  her  coul ;  for,  a.s  far 
as  you  are  concL-rned,  all  the  niisoluerb  dune  ; 
but  y<iu  know  best.*' 

Mrs.  Windsor,  however,  wlio  did  know  best, 
and  luuiid  all  tilings  prepared  for  her,  and  va- 
aotly  in  the  stale  she  cuuld  have  wibhcd,  sig- 
nified once  more  her  intention  of  presmiing 
herself  lief  ore  her  unstress  at  once,  in  so  cool 
and  satisfied  a  tone  that  the  butler  was  disap- 
pointed. 

There  is  certainly  in  the  breasts  of  many  per- 
sons a  great  pleasure  in  the  euminunieation 
of  evil  tidings  ;  they  like  it,  they  approve  of  it ; 
they  lake  a  philanthropic  interest  in  preventing 
others  from  hi'ing  loo  happy,  lest  they  should  be- 
come putTed  up  with  prosperity.  Now,  the  worthy 
butler  had  opened  the  door  hnnself  for  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor, with  the  express  desire  of  letting  her  know- 
that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  angry,  and  i'nj(»ying  the 
apprehension  he  thought  that  piece  of  news  would 
awaken  ;  for  Mrs.  Winds<jr  liad  too  hiuch  the 
ear  of  their  mistress — she  had  too  much  her 
own  way  —  her  place  was  too  ei»mfurtahle  a 
one — for  any  of  the  oilier  servants  not  to  see 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  her  advantage  to 
meet  wiih  a  little  mortifiraiion  ;  and  tho  be- 
nevolent butler  was  anxious  to  administer  the 
first  dose  in  person.  The  very  cool  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  she  took  it,  did,  as  we  say.^dis- 
appoint  him,  and  watching  her  take  u  candle, 
and  walk  straight  up-btairs  towards  Mrs.  C'liarl- 
lon's  dreabing-room,  he  said  "  Weil,  that  wo- 
man has  the  impudence  of  the  devil,"  and  be- 
took himself  to  his  puntry  a<;ain. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  housekeeper  knocked 
at  the  dressing-room  door,  and  on  hcfarin?  a 
sharp  "Come  in,*'  she  entered,  saying,  "The 
bulhT  tells  me,  you  wanted  me,  ma*am." 

"Wanted  you!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton. 
"I  have  heen  waiting  for  you  this  hour.  I 
have  rang  ihree  times  for  you  ;  and  the  answer 
has  always  been  that  you  were  out.  You  are 
always  gadding  about,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
shall  not  put  up  with  this  any  lunger.  You 
presume  upon  my  good  nature,  because  you 
arc  an  old  servant ;  but  my  patience  is  come 
to  an  end,  and  I  will  have  different  conduct.'* 

••  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  you  had  to  wait ;" 
replied  the  maid,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  civility, 
**  but  I  don't  sec  how  I  could  help  it ;  or  what 
change  I  can  make  to  please  you." 

"  Do  not  answer  me,  Windsor !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Charlton.  **  I  am  not  in  a  humor  to  put 
up  with  any  insolence." 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  be  insolent  in  the  least, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  housekeef)er ;  "  but  when 
I  am  accused  of  neglecting  my  duty,  I  must 
Buy  something  for  myself.  I  could  not  tell  that 
you  would  go  to  bed  so  early.  I  am  home  now 
two  hours  before  your  usual  time,  and — '' 


•'  I  will  not  have  you  Inswer  me  in  this  way," 
exclaimed  the  lady  again,  with  increaaiiif  ve- 
hemencc.  **  I  will  be  obeyed  by  my  aeirantSi 
at  least,  though  Miss  Charlton  may  think  fil  to 
be  as  ins(dent  ar\d  self-willed  as  she  likes." 

It  was  tiK)  fair  an  opportunity  for  planting  a 
hit  to  be  neglected  by  Mrs.  Windsor  ;  and  she 
instantly  replied,  "  Ah !  poor  dear  young  lady, 
I  am  sure  she  is  too  gentle  and  tractable  to  be 
msiileiit  or  seir>willed,whatever&he  may  suffer.*' 

"  Vi>u  impudent  minx  !"  cried  Mrs.  Charltoo. 
her  ey(>s  Hushing  tire,  '•  do  you  mean  to  say  I 
make  Miss  Charlton  suffer  I  Well,  upon  my 
lil(.\  this  IS  too  had — Oh !  I  can  see  it  all 
Theri''^  iKi  u^e  of  more  words.  I  dare  say 
the  housrkr'eper's  room  is  ringing  all  day  long 
with  my  unkiiidness  to  Miss  Charlton.  Vm  a 
true  Kie{>-inoiher,  and  everything  Miss  Charlton 
docb  IS  right,  and  everything  I  du  wrong!  All 
the  neigiihorhood  hears  of  it,  I'll  warrant,  and 
not  a  lady's  maid  for  ten  miles  round  does  not 
pity  the  ytmrthinf* !  Ijut  I've  seen  your  cogging 
and  your  llattery  of  her.  1  understand  it  all— 
worbhi|)ping  the  rising  sun  ;  but  yuu  may  find 
yourself  ml.^itakcn,  all  of  you,  for  Til  put  up  with 
It  no  more,  but  make  a  clear  liouse  of  you." 

Mrs.  Windsor  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  jn- 
ter{M)se  a  word  or  two,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  her  mistress's  anger,  but  of  addmg  fuel 
to  the  fire.  The  torrent  of  Mrs.  Charlton's 
indignation,  however,  gave  no  opiMtrtoniiy,  for 
she  went  on  with  a  volubility  which  left  no 
^<paec  between  her  words.  Mrs.  Windsor  was 
well  aware,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years, 
that  ttie  good  lady  was  not  that  gentle,  grace- 
ful and  composed  person,  at  all  times,  that  she 
appeared  in  public ;  for  more  than  once,  even 
in  her  earlier  and  brighter  days,  she  had  bad 
opportunitieb  of  seeing  little  bursts  of  passion 
not  at  all  dignified  or  pleasant.  The  present  in- 
dul;!ence,  however,  was  somewhat  more  than 
ordinary,  and  if  she  hadfiot  been  a  stout-hearted 
woman,  the  hoUbekce{>er  might  have  been  some- 
what alarmed ;  but  as  things  were  taking  tbe 
exact  eourbc  tliat  she  could  have  desired,  she 
determined  to  clench  the  affair  by  a  slight  toucb 
of  civil  contempt ;  and  conseipieutiy,  when  Mn. 
Ciiarlton  paubcd  to  lake  breath,  after  threaten- 
ing to  make  a  clear  hoiibc  of  all  her  servants, 
slie  replied  in  a  calm  and  deferential  tone,  *'l 
think,  ma'am,  you  had  better  consider  of  that 
fifbt,  for  the  bcrvants  might  take  ycMi  at  your 
word,  'i'licre  are  a  good  many  of  them,  and 
their  wag(>s  have  not  been  paid  for  nine  months !'' 

Mrs.  (.'harllon's  face  grew  redder  than  tiefore, 
though  It  wa.s  a  good  deal  inflamed  with  indig- 
nation. Tlierc  was  so  much  truth,  however,  in 
Mrs.  Windsor's  hint,  and  her  finances  for  the 
time  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  during  several 
minutes  she  could  only  reply,  "  Well,  I'm  sure  I" 
repeating  the  same  formula  more  than  once, 
without  going  on  to  state  what  it  was  she  was 
sure  of  Mrs.  Windsor,  in  the  mean  time, 
remained  perfectly  calm  and  grave,  looking  in 
her  mistress's  face,  with  a  very  provoking 
degree  of  placidity,  till  at  length  Mrs.  CharFton, 
recovering  her  composure  in  some  degree, 
nodded  her  head  significantly,  saying  "Yon 
shall  go,  at  least,  my  go^>d  lady.  Make  up 
>our  mind  to  that.  I  did  not  mean  the  other 
servants ;  but  I  mean  you— and  you  understand 
me." 
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«     "Oh,  yea,  ma'am,"  replied  Mw.Wlndtor. 

m  *'  Tou  mean  to  give  me  warning,  and  I  take  it, 

■  though  I  don't  deserve  each  treatment.    But 

iz  that  being  settled,  I  will  only  just  tell  you  what 

L    I've  been  about  this  afternoon,  which  you  would 

e:  not  hear  before,  though  it's  a  matter  of  some 

ft  consequence.    I  saw  Mr.  Spraggs  this  morniug, 

and  he  had  with  him  a  gentleman  who  came 

ft  down  from  the  jewellers  in  London.     I  told 

I  him  that  I  was  sure  that  in  a  week  or  ten  days 

r    you  would  be  able  to  pay  everything,  but  be 

r    said  they  were  not  inclined  to  wait  any  longer. 

I   persuaded   him  to  go   and   see  the  other 

tradesmen,  however,  and  talk  to  them ;  and  as 

I  didn't  get  any  answer,  I  went  down  myself,'* 

"And  what  did  they  say,  Windsor V  asked 

Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a  very  much  altered  tone,  for 

the  housekeeper's  intelligence,  though  partly 

fictitious  and  partly  true,  had  instantly  brought 

her  down  several  steps  in  the  ladder  of  pride. 

♦*  Why,  ma'am,  I  did  my  best,"  repliod  Mrs. 
Windsor, "  and  they  consented  to  wait  till  Satur- 
day next.'* 

"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  done  before  then,*' 
said  Mrs.  Charlton,  speaking  to  herself,  and  sub- 
sequently falling  into  a  fit  of  meditation. 

"Have  you  any  other  commands,  ma'am,'* 
aaked  the  housekeeper,  after  waiting  a  reason- 
able time. 

"No,  Windsor,  no,"  replied  her  mistress; 
and  then  added,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  "  you  should 
not  reply  when  you  see  me  angry,  Windsor. 
You  don't  know  how  many  things  I  have  to  vex 
jne.  There,  go  away  now,  and  let  us  forget 
all  that's  past." 

•»  1  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor, dropping  a  low  courtesy  ;  "  but  I  can't  quite 
forget.  You  have  called  me  an  impudent  minx, 
and  you  have  given  me  warning.  No  mistress 
shall  ever  do  so  twice.  I  was  a  faithful  servant 
to  you  always,  ma'am,  but  after  what  you  have 
said  I  am  your  servant  no  longer ;"  and  bring- 
ing by  a  natural  process,  which  some  women 
can  command,  a  good  deal  of  water  into  her 
eyes,  Mrs.  Windsor  dropped  another  low  cour- 
tesy and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton laboring  under  the  unpleasant  conviction 
that  she  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
her  housekeeper's  extent  of  long-suffering. 

Straight  from  Mrs.  Charlton's  dressing-room 
the  maid,  with  her  candle  in  her  hand  and  her 
eyes  still  comfortably  red,  took  her  way  to  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  opened  it,  and  went 
two  steps  in  ;  then  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  in 
great  surprise  at  seeing  Miss  Chariton  and  Dr. 
AVestern,  who  were  seated  on  the  sofa  at  a 
little  distance.  "  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  "I  thought  you  were  gone  to  bed,  and 
came  to  see  that  all  was  right ;  but  I'm  really 
so  fliimed  that  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing.*' 

•»  What  is  the  matter,  Windsor,"  said  Louisa, 
^•ho,  while  the  maid  spoke,  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  You 
look  as  if  you  had  been  crying.** 

»•  Oh !  nothing,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor ;  "  it  is  only  that  my  mistress  has  given  me 
"Vrarning.'* 

«•  You,  Windsor!*'  exclaimed  I^uisa  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise ;  **  yoo  who  have  been  with  us 
mo  long.     What  could  that  be  for!'* 

••  Oh !  ma'am,  it  is  not  forme  to  say,*'  replied 
the  housekeeper  in  i  humble  tone ;  "  I  dare 


say  I  was  wrong,  bat  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
those  I  respect  spoken  ill  of,  and  I  answered 
my  mistress  when  I  ought  to  have  held  my 
tongue.  So  she  called  me  an  impudent  minx, 
and  gave  me  warning.** 

"  Oh !  I  dare  say  she'll  think  better  of  it  to- 
morrow,'* replied  Louisa,  in  a  kindly  tone. 
**  She*8  angry  about  something  to-night ;  she 
would  be  sorry  to  part  with  you,  I'm  sure,'* 

«( I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,**  answered  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor ;  "  but  I  cannot  stay  with  her.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  that  too ;  but,  after  what  she  said  of 
me  and  others,  it*s  quite  impossible  ;*'  and,  put- 
ting her  handkerchief  to  her  eye,  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor, with  another  low  courtesy,  withdrew  from 
the  room.  And  so  all  that  was  settled  quite 
to  her  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Mortoo  had 
passed  a  very  unpleasant  day  and  night  before 
Lucy  Edmonds  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
any  man  to  be  shht  up,  and  unable  to  get  out, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  Uick  which  is  put 
upon  his  door.  It  may  be  steel  or  iron — it  may 
be  the  command  of  an  absolute  prince^it  may 
be  a  soldier  with  a  fixed  bayonet — it  may  be  tte 
prescription  of  a  doctor — but  whatever  it  is,  it 
is  by  no  means  agreeable.  There  were  vari- 
ous aggravations,  also,  of  the  ordinary  unpleas- 
antness in  Mr.  Morton*s  case;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  our  climax  perfect,  we  will 
begin  with  the  least  romantic  one  first.  Alas  ! 
even  heroes  must  cat,  although,  according  to 
the  account  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  other 
great  poets,  it  is  not  necessary  for  heroines  to 
do  so ;  but  Mr.  Morton  was  not  a  hero  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  When  neces- 
sary, he  could  go  without  his  dinner  as  well  as 
another  man,  but  he  had  a  great  objection' to 
do  anything  upon  compulsion,  and  to  fast  as 
much  as  aught  else.  That  day,  however,  and 
tlic  whole  of  that  night  he  was  forced  to  do  so, 
for  Alfred  Latimer,  with  his  usual  selfishness, 
forgot  that  any  body  must  eat  besides  himself; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  caraffe  of  water  which 
stood  upon  the  washing-stand,  the  captive  would 
have  had  to  do  without  drinking,  also. 

Nevertheless,  though  all  this  was  very  disa- 
greeable, and  although  Morton  resolved  the 
very  next  morning  to  knock  out  a  panel  of  the 
door  with  tables,  or  chairs,  or  bedposts,  or  any- 
thing he  could  find,  even,  at  the  risk  of  confirm- 
ing any  impression  of  his  insanity  which  might 
have  been  given  to  the  people  of  the  house,  yet 
this  was  not  what  troubled  him  the  most.  He 
had  various  important  pieces  of  business  to 
transact ;  he  knew  that  his  presence,  his  signa- 
ture, or  his  directions  might  be  needed  at  any 
time,  in  regard  to  matters  that  would  bear 
no  delay ;  he  expected  every  day  and  eyeiy 
hour  to  receive  news  from  London  which  might 
require  instant  decision ;  and  he  did  not  at  all 
like  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  at  such  a 
moment.  But  there  was'another  circumstance 
still  more  unpleasant  to  him  :  he  thought  of  the 
feelings  of  Louisa  Chariton,  of  her  anxiety,  of 
her  apprehensions  regarding  him ;  he  summed 
up  in  imagination  all  that  he  himBelCw<^>^^Kt« 
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felt  if  she  bad  so  Mddaiily  disappeared;  he 
added  one  half  more  for  the  difference  between 
the  acuteness  of  a  woman's  feelings  and  those 
of  a  man ;  and  thus  he  made  himself  as  uncom- 
fortable as  might  be  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  when  he  was  seized  and  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed. 

To  see  his  door  opened  at  all.  then,  was  a 
relief  to  him,  and  when  he  beheld  a  woman's 
face,  instead  of  that  of  Alfred  I^timer  and  his 
accomplices,  it  was  Tcry  satisfactory ;  fur  be 
had  determined  to  make  a  struggle  for  liberty  at 
all  risks  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  event  might  be 
doubtful.  But  when  he  perceived  who  it  was, 
other  feelings  mii^Ied  with  those  personal  ones 
which  first  crossed  his  mind,  and  oil  the  inte- 
rest which  he  had  taken  in  the  poor  girl's  fate 
instantly  revived.  "Lucy!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  Lucy  Edmonds !" 

But  Lucy  stayed  not  to  hear,  and  the  sudden 
glance  of  surprise  she  gave  him,  the  look  of  fear 
and  the  baming  glow  of  shame  that  followed, 
showed  him  at  once  that  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  her  coming,  she  had  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  being  there,  and  that  she  was 
lx>th  terrified  and  distressed  td  see  him.  lie 
paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  rather  what 
was  the  state  of  the  poor  girl's  mind  than  what 
his  own  conduct  should  be.  He  asked  himself 
whether  she  had  really  become  corrupt  in  heart, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Dr.  Western  had  told 
him  of  her  early  life,  or  whether  she  had  been 
made  the  victim,  as  he  bad  suspected,  of  min- 
gled fraud  and  riolei^,  and  was  an  unwilling 
and  sorrowful  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  others, 
perhaps  from  weakness  in  herself  or  from  the 
power  of  circumstances. 

The  deep  blush  with  which  she  had  seen  him 
answered  him,  at  least  on  one  point ;  and,  walk- 
ing out  through  the  door  she  had  left  open,  he 
descended  uninterrupted  to  the  passage  beluw, 
and,  after  pausing  for  a  moment  to  sec  if  any 
one  would  appear,  he  entered  the  parlor,  where 
he  heard  somebody  move.  '*  Are  you  the  mas- 
ter of  this  bouse  V  he  demanded,  as  the  worthy 
gardener  stood  before  hiro,  not  knowing  very 
well  what  to  say  or  do. 

•*  Yes.  sir,"  replied  the  gardener ;  "  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  the  landlord— not  exactly  the  master, 
for  I  let  part  of  it." 

**  You  must  be  aware,  sir,"  said  Morton,  in 
a  calm,  grave  tone,  "  that  a  very  shameful  and 
criminal  act  has  been  committed  in  bringing 
me  hither.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  upon 
that  subject  at  present,  as  I  shall  take  what 
measures  I  think  fit  hereafter  in  regard  to  the 
chief  perpetrators  of  that  act." 

"  Lord,  sir,  I  had  nothing  to'  do  with  it,!'  re- 
plied the  gardener ;  "  I  let  my  lodgings,  and 
know  little  or  nothing  about  what  takes  place 
in  them.    I'm  sure  it's  no  fault  of  mine." 

••  Perhaps  not,""replied  Morton  ;  "  but,  as  I 
•aid  before,  on  that  subject  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  just  now.  Is  Mr.  Latimer  in  your  house 
at  present!" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  gardener,  in  a  respect- 
ful manner ;  for  there  was  something  in  Mor- 
ton's tone  so  gentlemanly,  and  yet  so  command- 
ing,  that  he  felt  at  once  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  very  superior  person  to  his  lodger.  **  No,  sir, 
he  has  sone  out  for  the  whole  day." 
-  **  And*  pray,*'  demanded  Morton,  « in  what 


relation  does  that  yoang  person  who  has  jotf 
gone  out  stand  towards  hunl" 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  that  is  an  awkward  qnestion," 
said  the  landlord ;  '*  I  never  asked  them  any 
questions,  not  I." 

**  1  should  be  obliged  to  you,"  said  Morton, 
fully  convinced  that  the  man  knew  more,  if  be 
chose  to  acknowledge  it,  "  to  give  me  an  ex- 
plicit reply  to  my  question.  You  will  not  iojuio 
yourself  by  so  doing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
haps benefit  yourself.  I  take  some  interest  ia 
the  young  person  who  just  now  opened  the  door 
of  the  room  where  I  was  detained.  Her  father 
is  a  very  faithful  servant  of  mine,  and  an  excel- 
lent man.  I  believe  she  is  well-disposed  her- 
self, and  I  am  afraid  she  has  been  iU-ased  by 
Mr.  Latimer.  Now,  my  only  object  in  theqaes- 
tions  I  ask  is  to  know  her  real  situation,  in  order 
to  make  him  do  what  is  right  1^  her,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  to  restore  her  to  her  father." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all."  exclaimed  the  landkird, 
"  I  can  make  you  quite  easy  about  that.  They 
are  to  be  married  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past 
nine.  The  banns  will  he  published  to-day  for  the 
third  time,  and  I  am  to  go  with  her  to  the  church 
to-morrow  to  give  her  away.  Mr.  Latimer, 
when  ho  went,  left  a  note  for  the  parson,  ap- 
pointing the  time,  and  I  dare  say  the  young 
>ady  has  gone  to  give  it  to  him  now." 

Morton  mused  for'a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
inquired  *'  Do  you  really  think  that  Mr.  Latimer 
intends  to  fulfill  this  engagement  V* 

*'  What,  marry  her  1  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir,  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that,"  was  the  gardener's  reply. 
"  Why  he  need  not  have  had  the  banns  called 
if  he  didn't ;  and  why  should  he  leave  the  note, 
and  make  her  ask  me  to  go  with  her  ?  Besides, 
bless  you,  sir,  he's  very  fund  of  her,  though  bo 
does  worry  her  now  and  then  ;  and  Fm  sura 
she's  as  nice  a  young  lady  as  ever  I  sec." 

*•  I  trust  it  is  as  you  say,"  replied  Moxton; 
"  but  nevertheless  I  shall  take  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  that  if  he  do  not  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise, measures  may  be  taken  both  to  punish  him 
and  to  protect  licr.  It  may  be  as  well,"  be 
continued,  "  when  she  returns  not  to  tell  her 
that  wc  have  had  any  conversation  upon  tbis 
subject ;  nor  to  say  any  thing  about  it  to  Mr 
Laiimer  either.  I  will  take  what  means  I  think 
fit,  and  act  as  I  may  find  necessary.  My  hat,  I 
think,  is  in  the  room  up-stairs :  be  so  good  as 
to  bring  it  to  me." 

The  gardener  obeyed  with  great  alacrity, 
brushing  the  fine  new  beaver  with  his  arm  ai 
he  brought  it  down,  and  taking  care  to  k)ok 
into  the  hat  to  sec  if  he  could  find  any  indica- 
tion of  the  owner's  name,  style,  or  title.  He 
discovered  nothing,  however,  for  Mr.  Morton 
was  not  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  write 
their  names  in  their  hats,  and  all  he  ooold  con- 
clude was  that  the  gentleman  was  a  gentleman, 
and  quite  as  sane  as  himself. 

"  You  will  remember  what  I  have  told  yon," 
said  Morton,  covering  his  head,  when  the  land- 
lord came  down,  **  and  not  speak  about  oor 
conversation  to  any  one.  I  shall  probably  re- 
main here  till  after  the  hour  appomied  for  the 
marriage  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again  according  to  your  conduct." 

Tims  ssying,  he  walked  out,  passed  through 
the  garden,- and  entered  the  lane.  There  be 
paused  for  an  instant,  not  veiy  well  fcnowinff. 
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wlileh  way  to  tarn,  for  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  lane  were  high,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
taken  some  twenty  or  thirty  steps  rather  away 
from  th»*  town  than  towards  it,  that,  on  hioking 
round  at  the  sound  of  some  voices,  he  perceived 
over  one  of  the  garden  gates  the  weather- 
cock and  part  of  the  steeple  of  a  cliurcii  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  turning  hack,  he  walked 
at  a  quick  pace  up  the  lane  agajn,  when  sud- 
denly, at  the  turning  near  which  the  post-hoy 
and  the  gardener  had  held  their  conference  on 
the  morning  hefore,  he  perceived  a  body  of  four 
or  five  men  advancing  towards  hinn.  At  tlie 
bead  of  the  party  was  a  gentleman  with  a  low- 
crownod  hat,  a  pig-tail,  and  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles ;  and  a  large  and  ponderous  body,  with  the 
capacious  stomach  covered  with  a  very  clean 
white  waistc<iat,  carried  on  hy  a  pair  of  dimin- 
utive legs,  enveloped  in  drab  breeches  and  gray 
worsted  stockings.  There  was  no  mistaking 
Mr.  Quatlcrly.  Once  seen  ho  was  known  for 
ever,  and  it  needed  a  telescope  of  no  great 
power  to  identify  luin  at  several  miles'  distance. 
Morton's  fae<;  became  certainly  very  joyful 
at  the  sight,  and  l»e  walked  straight  up  to  his 
old  friend,  wlm  did  not  rrcognizo  hini,  however, 
till  he  was  within  iwiMiiy  yards.  But  as  soon 
as  he  did,  Mr.  Qtiatuniy,  on  tlie  i:npiil.^o  of  the 
Tnomcut,  took  dlfhis  liai,  exposin;^  his  shining 
bald  cro\\n  to  tlio  foil  light  of  the  sun,  and 
wav('d  it  over  his  head,  exclaiming  aloud,  and 
totally  forg<'ltin;j[  that  it  was  Sunday — "Hur- 
rah !  hurrah  I  hurrah !  Here's  hltlc  ho-poep, 
who  went  t:)  i-li'cp — my  dear  sir,  lu)W  do  you 
do  \  I  dri'lare  that  thougii,  in  regard  to  the  poor 
man  of  To!i;i;;(),  you  may 

Whvti  tlic  ilitcinr  snitl  this: 

I'll  u  riNUii  U^g  of  niuiton  yoa  may  go,* 

you  c.mnot  inn^rlno  my  bliss  at  seeing  you  a 
fiee  man,  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Why,  we  heard  that  you  had  been 
arrested — detained  in  prison  without  bail,  and 
treated  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law — without 
a  jE. -/<!■,  a  eajha.t,  or  any  other  writ,  injunction 
or  pre*»crii»i  whatsoever;  and  here  am  I,  with 
this  worthy  magistrate,  two  constables,  and  an 
assistant,  ready  to  deliver  you,  should  it  be 
necessary,  hy  fiahcas  corpus^ 

**A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Morton  ;  **  but  luckily  no  such  measures  will 
he  j^cessary  now.  I  am  at  liberty,  as  you  see  ; 
and,  altliough  undoubtedly  a  most  gross  and 
scandalous  outrage  has  been  conmiitted,  yet 
tome  consideration  may  be  necessary  before 
wo  proceed  to  punish  the  offenders." 

«•  One  of  ihem  I  will  certainly  punish,"  said 
Mr.  Quatterly,  "though  not  for  this  offence, 
my  dear  sir.  '  I  mean  a  certain  Captain  Tank- 
erville,  for  I  am  determined  that  wild  beast 
shall  not  go  about  the  world  any  longer,  and  I 
will  not  quit  thii  town  till  I  have  found  him. 
I've  gt)t  a  string  round  his  leg  that  ho  does  not 
know  of,  and  he  shan't  go  far.  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  gentry,  you  can  do  as  you  think  fit.  I 
meddle  with  no  man's  charities,  however  ab- 
surd thf*y  may  be.  Dut  now  I  think  we  had 
belter  adjourn  to  the  inn,  and  discuss  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  first  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with 
this  worshipful  J.  P." — and  he  introduced  Mor- 
ton in  form  to  the  magistrate  who  accompa- 
Bied  him,  and  who  finding  Othello*8  occupation 


gone,  now  that  the  prisoner  was  at  liberty, 
took  his  leave  with  his  satellites  as  they  passed 
the  corner  of  his  own  street,  leaving  Mr.  Mor- 
ton and  Mr.  Quatterly  to  go  on  to  the  inn. 

Morton's  first  anxiety  was  in  regard  to  Lmisa, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  worthy  solicitor  had  rung 
for  breakfast,  and  had  ordered  coffee,  broiled 
ham,  eggs,  and  toast,  made  sundry  observations 
upon  the  unshaved  state  of  his  young  fricn(i*8 
chin,  and  begun  and  broken  off  his  story  half  a 
dozen  times,  that  Morton  discofercd  that  he, 
Mr.  Quatterly,  having  visited  Mallington  on  the 
preceding  night,  could  give  him  information 
upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  As  soon  as 
he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  however,  he  himself 
broke  through  the  thread  of  the  worthy  solici- 
tor's narrative  to  inquire  whether  he  had  beoQ 
to  Mrs.  Charlton*8  and  seen  Louisa. 

**  No,  my  dear  sir,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly ; 
"but  I  did  better  than  present  the  fair  lady 
with  the  person  of  an  old  lawyer.  I  sent  her 
an  old  doctor  of  diviniiy,  for  which  I  trust  she 
is  truly  grateful.  Set  your  mind  at  rest — set 
your  mind  at  rest.  Dr.  Western  went  up  to 
her  immediately,  to  tell  her  you  were  quito 
safe,  and  I  came  over  here  to  insure  that  iho 
tale  was  true.  She  was  in  a  sad  quandary  aU 
day,  I  understand — and  dreamhig,  I  have  no 
doubt,  of  nothing  but  throats  cut,  and  gaping 
wounds,  together  with  all  the  sundry  associa- 
tions of  bludgeons,  and  pistols,  and  lazots,  and 
crow-hars ;  but  the  worthy  doctor,  doubtless, 
aflbrded  h(ir  pleasantcr  visions  for  the  night, 
and  he  will  be  over  here  hhnself  in  an  hour  or 
two,  to  co-operate  with  me  in  your  liberation. 
[  dare  say  he  looks  forward  to  siunewhat  too 
much  work  for  the  Sabbath  ;  but  like  the  frittnd 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hubbard,  when  she  found 
the  cupboard  bare,  *  the  poor  dog  will  get  none' 
— and  now  to  other  things." 

Mr.  Quatterly  then  proceeded  to  enteitain  Mr. 
Morton  with  a  variety  of  details,  regarding  both 
the  affairs  of  that  gentleman  himself,  those  of  his 
unfortunate  clerk,  Mr.  Witkins,  and  those  of  Ca|>- 
tain  Tankervillo ;  and  he  ended,  as  breakfast 
was  brought  in,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Morton 
had  not  been  put  to  inconvenience  by  want  of 
the  sum  which  Wilkins  had  carried  off,  and 
which  had,  in  fact,  been  destined  for  his  use. 
"  As  soon  as  I  could  make  arrangements  for 
trapping  the  fellow,"  he  continued,  **  I  set  off 
post  myself,  with  money  in  my  pocket-book, 
deviating  a  little  from  my  way  to  this  town, 
information  having  reached  me  that  my  scamp 
had  been  seen  at  a  village,  about  five  miles  off 
on  the  London  road.  He  was  gone,  however, 
before  I  arrived,  and  I  went  on  to  Mallington  at 
once ;  not,  indeed,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary I  should  in  person  carry  you  the  money ; 
but  I  had  other  news  to  tell  you,  and  good  news 
too — I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  whole  of  our  important  affair  is 
settled.  I  have  done  it,  I  think,  by  a  coup  tU 
jnailre.'* 

•'  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Morton.  "  How  might 
that  be,  my  dear  sirl  I  know  that  you  are  very 
skillful  in  diplomacy,  and  learned  in  the  law; 
but  I  did  not  expect  that  we  should  terminate 
this  affair  for  three  or  four  months  to  come, 
especially  as  we  are  in  the  long  vacation." 

"  It  was  by  no  stroke  of  diplomacy,"  ap- 
plied Mr.  Quatterly,  *'  nor  by  iny  le^al  ^c4qi^^ 
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On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  a  proceeding  qiiiic 
out  of  all  rule,  and  contrary  to  every  eiiquctle. 
I  begged  a  Ci)nfcrence  with  our  opjxuienis,  but 
seemed  particularly  unwilling  that  your  wurihy 
cousin  should  be  present,  he  being  a  principal, 
and  you  not  being  on  the  spot.  In  this  I  cal- 
culated on  the  natural  ol)stinacy  of  the  human 
beast,  and  I  was  successful,  fur  he  insisted 
upon  bf  ing  at  the  meeting  himself,  saying,  that 
you  might  ccime  up  if  you  liked  it.  Well,  I 
submitted  with  an  ill  grace.  I,  upon  your  part, 
sole  and  alone ;  he,  accompanigd  by  his  soli- 
citors, Messrs.  Clearwink  andWrilham,  and  by 
their  junior,  Mr.  Dasherbald.  Had  a  clerk  at 
my  back,  it  is  true,  and  an  enormous  blue  l)ag. 
When  there,  I  immediately  addressed  my  legal 
brethren,  i)ointing  out  my  objection  to  princi- 
pals being  present ;  that  was  to  throw  the 
breach  of  all  etiquette  upon  them ;  but  they 
stoutly  maintained  your  cou8in*8  right  to  hrar 
all  that  was  said  ;'so  then  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  I  told  them  that  my  sole 
object  was  to  save  him  needless  litigation  and 
expense,  as  I  knew  that  his  fortune  would  ill 
bear  it,  while  yours,  thoui^h  too  umplo  to  bo 
alTected  l>y  any  costs,  wouhl  be  quite  as  well 
without  them.  Thereupon  the  cousin  said  that 
he  was  well  aware  you  was  a  rich  man,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  you  should  deprive 
him  of  his  rights,  and  that  he  woidd  rather 
plead  in  forma  pauperis  Xbun  give  them  up.  1 
replied,  that  it  was  especially  to  show  his  beam- 
ed advisers,  that  be  bad  no  rights  at  all  tii.it  1 
had  requested  the  conference.  Our  case  was 
so  clear,  I  said,  that  I  had  come  to  make  what 
the  French  lawyers  cnll  a  communication  tics 
pieces^  which  would  satisfy  them  that  they  had 
uu  case  to  carry  into  court.  Whiri  llioy  heard 
this,  my  fraternity  would  have  fiivcn  two  or 
three  lingers  to  get  their  principal  out  of  the 
way;  but  that  was  not  to  be  done,  and,  \\ith- 
out  givmg  them  more  time  than  enough,  J  pro- 
duced an  abstract  of  your  Title,  comprising  a 
list  of  all  documents  and  proofs  in  our  possrs- 
sion  ;  and  I  could  see  our  friend's  countenance 
fall  most  sadly,  as  he  heard  me  make  out  my 
case,  fctep  by  step,  leaving  him  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.  Mr.  Dasherbald  was  in  a  high 
state  of  irritation,  protested  against  the  irregu- 
larity of  ih«i  whole  proceeding,  and  appealed 
to  my  sense  of  professional  etiquette,  for  he 
had  an  unpleasant  foresight  of  losing  th^  fe.vt} 
on  sundry  briefs,  if  the  suit  was  ni;>ped  in  the 
bud.  I  would  neither  be  stopped  nor  sfpiahide, 
but  went  on  to  the  end,  and  then  cited  to  my 
gentlemen  two  or  three  instances  of  their  own 
irregularity,  pointing  out,  moreover,  that  having 
consented  to  the  conference,  unci  int:isted  upon 
a  principal  being  jueisent,  tluiir  demurrer  came 
too  late.  My  ellect  wa-s  pr(n!uoed,  however. 
Though  very  unwilling  to  admit  it,  even  to 
himself,  your  opponent  saw  that  hi.s  ca.-e  was 
hopeless;  and  the  only  que^ition  in  hi.s  mind 
that  I  could  sf:e  was,  whf^ther,  out  «»f  ^pile,  he 
should  fight  out  a  lost  battle,  and  die  in  the 
field — if  not  in  perbon,  at  h  ast  in  fortune— or 
whether  he  should  beat  a  retreat  with  what  he 
had  got  left.  Even  the  lawyers  were  a  little 
staggered,  for  I  had  taken  care  to  let  them 
know  that  the  sinews  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
adversary,  were  less  than  they  even  themselves 
supposed ',  so  that  if  their  bill  went  beyond 


a  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  they  were  verf 
likely  to  bo  minus  the  balance  of  account.  L 
then  said  that,  having  shown  them  how  the 
gentleman  stood,  it  was  for  them  to  give 
him  their  best  advice  as  to  proceeding  with  a 
ho])eless  case,  which,  doubtless,  they  would 
not  recommend.  Mr.  Dasherbald  declared  tliat 
he  did  not  see  the  case  was  hopeless  at  all, 
and  was  proceeding  in  the  same  stram,  when 
Clearwink  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said 
it  might  be  better  for  them  to  confer  apart.  He 
then,  having  first  whispered  a  word  to  Writham, 
retired  with  Dasherbald  and  Mr.  Wihnul  into 
another  rcmm  ;  and  Writham,  setting  his  head 
on  one  side,  with  the  insinuating  look  of  agrey- 
lioiird  bitch,  told  me,  in  the  gentlest  tone  pos- 
sible, that  he  feared  the  greatest  diOicidty  would  ■ 
be  about  their  costs.  I  said,  in  reply,  that  there 
would  be  great  diflieully,  I  did  not  doubt,  in 
getting  them  from  Mr.  Wilmot.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  asked  who  they  could  look  to,  if 
not  to  him;  and  added  that,  under  circum- 
stances, he  thought  they  must  plead,  to  give 
a  chance  for  the  said  costs,  'i'liereupon,  in 
the  good  plain  vernacular,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  them  now,  or  wait  till  he  could  get 
them.  He  winked  his  eye,  and  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  rightly  comprehended  me. 
I  replied  that  you  were  a  man  who  did  not  like 
trouble— hated  lawsuits  and  lawyers,  with  a 
few  brilliant  except it)n.s — could  easily  calculate 
what  the  expenses  of  the  ca.se  would  be,  if  car- 
ried into  court — knew  perfectly  well  that  no 
person  in  England  can  either  ^et  his  rights,  or 
keep  them  without  paying  for  I  hem — and,  there- 
fore, would,  in  all  probability,  be  ready  to  make 
a  sat^ri/ice,  rather  than  have  all  the  annoyance 
of  courts  of  chancery  and  houses  of  peers.  After 
this  the  matter  was  all  plain  sailing:  their  bill 
was  to  be  di}»chargcd  by  you,  if  saiisfaclory  to , 
me ;  and  if  not,  referred  to  arbilralion,  for 
Writham  would  not  consent  to  have  it  taxed, 
and,  leaving  me  alone,  he  joined  his  partner 
and  the  rest  very  soon,  bringing  them  back  into 
the  ring,  but  evidently  with  no  intention  of 
showing  fight.  To  save  their  credit,  some 
time  for  consideration  was  demanded,  1  handed 
them  over  the  list  of  documents,  and  they  are 
to  let  me  have  a  definite  answer  as  speedily 
as  possible.  It  had  not  arrived  when  1  set  out 
after  Wilkins,  and  1  ordered  it  to  follow  me  to 
Mallingtt)n  without  delay. 

•'  And,  pray,  what  is  become  of  this  clerk  of 
yours  V  asked  Mr.  Morton.  **  V(ju  bay  you 
caught  him  at  Mallington,  and  that  he  seemed 
very  penitent.    What  have  you  done  with  him  V* 

'♦Si^t  him  free  upon  pande,"  replied  Mr. 
Qiiatlerly.  **  Ah.  I  Ktrc  yt)U  think  it.  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  recollect,  my  dear  friernl,  I  never 
do  anything  like  any  other  man.  and  such  a 
course?  has  this  great  advantage,  tluit  nobody 
ever  knows  where  to  have  me.  But  this  lellow 
has  ]>romised  to  ferret  out  tar  mo  our  worthy 
friend.  Captain  Tankerv'ille,  who  has  stpieezed 
him  like  a  8p<mge  under  the  grasp  of  his  own 
fears.  And  now  let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast, 
after  which  you  shall  shave  yourself,  and  we 
will  go  to  church." 

Morton  very  willingly  agreed  to  the  proposal 
in  all  its  terms,  though  undoubtedly  had  he 
done  what  incLnation  prompted  he  would  have 
set  off  for  MaUington  at  ODce ;  but  he  was  one 
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of  those  men  who  do  not  do  always  what  incli- 
Dation  prompts,  and  now  that  he  know  Louisa^s 
miiid  had  br^en  reheved  in  regard  to  his  fale,  he 
thought  it  in  some  sort  a  duty  to  wait  ftir  Dr. 
Western's  arrival  in  order  to  consult  with  liiin 
as  to  Lucy  Edmonds.  This  he  accordingly  re- 
solved to  do,  but  time  passed,  and  Dr  Western 
did  not  appear.  The  young  gentleman  and  his 
solicitor  breakfasted,  went  "to  church,  returned, 
and  waited  till  past  five  o'clock  before  the 
worthy  clergyman  reached  the  town. 

Their  time,  indeed,  was  not  wholly  unoccu- 
pied,  for  when  they  came  hack  from  the  morning 
service,  they  found  Mr.  Wilkins  wailing  for  them, 
with  the  information  that  our  highly-respected 
friend,  Captain  Tanker viile,  was  at  the  inn 
somewhat  further  down  the  street,  and  that  ho 
had  received  one  or  two  communications  from 
a  young  man  who  came  and  wen^requenily  be- 
tween the  place  of  his  temporary  domicile  and 
a  cottage  just  out  of  the  town,  which  Morton 
and  ^!r.  Qu'.iltvTly  invtnntlv  concluded  must  Ik) 
that  where  the  former  had  been  Oeiaiiicu.  x\lr. 
Quattcrly's  measures  were  iinmediatcly  taken 
with  his  usual  decision  and  rapidity.  A  magis- 
trate was  visited,  information  on  oath  filed 
against  the  worthy  captain— not  as  an  accessory 
ai\er  the  fact  to '.Mr.  Wilkins'  rohbi'ry,  not  as 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  Mr.  Morton's 
abduction,  but  as  a  principal  in  having  atHxed 
other  people's  names  l(»  certain  documents, 
greatly  to  his  benefit  and  their  loss.  A  warrant 
was  at  once  made  out,  and  Captain  Tankerville 
was  conveyed  from  a  pint  of  shrrry  and  a  mut- 
ton chop,  whicii  he  considered  no  bad  luncheon, 
to  the  town  jail,  which  ho  looked  upon  as  an 
indifferent  lodging. 

At  length,  however.  Dr.  Western  appeared, 
and  great  was  his  satisfaction  in  every  respect 
lo  find  his  ycymg  friend  at  liberty  without  any 
of  the  steps  which  had  been  anticipated.  Aftrr 
having  satislied  him  in  regard  to  Louisa,  he 
listened  witii  deep  interest  lo  all  that  Morton 
had  to  say  regarding  Lucy  Edmonds,  and  agreed 
to  wait  and  be  present  himself  in  church  next 
morning  in  order  to  ascertain  wheilier  the  mar- 
riage between  her  and  Alfred  Latimer  did  or 
did  r\ot  take  place.  Mr.  Quattcrly  determined 
to  remain  also  to  look  after  his  sheep-fold,  as 
he  termed  the  prison  where  Captain  Tankerville 
was  confined  ;  but  Morton  resolved  to  see  her 
he  loved  as  early  as  possibic  on  the  following 
morning,  and,  consequently,  after  having  par- 
taken of  dinner  Willi  his  two  friends,  he  set  out 
oocc  more  in  a  post-chaise  to  Mallington  to- 
wards half-past  seven  o'clock,  caloulating  upon 
reaching  that  place  by  ten.  Ihit  human  caieu- 
htions  are  all  in  vain.  The  <'h:iist.>,  having  had 
more  traveling  than  it  approved  of,  broke  down 
about  s^'vcn  miles  from  Mallington,  and  Morton 
had  to  sleep  at  a  small  puMic-iiouse  in  the  lirst 
village  he  could  meet  witii,  after  walking  scmie 
miles  on  foot ;  he  did  not  even  reach  this  shel- 
ter till  it  was  past  elcvi'ii  o'clock,  and  conse- 
quently judged  it  mi:cb  too  late  lo  go  on  and 
present  himself  at  Mallingion  House. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Wi  must  now  turn  for  a  while  to  Mallington 
\,  and  to  one  whom  we  ba?e  oeglected 


somewhat  sadly  of  late,  although,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  person  on  tho  scene  in  whom 
wo  take  a  deeper  inlerest ;  but,  as  in  nature, 
so  in  a  tale,  true  or  false,  if  nature  be  its  guide, 
the  inferior,  the  less  interesting,  the  more  msig- 
niticant,  2ind  the  more  unworthy  characters, 
work  out  the  fale  of  the  liigher  and  t!ie  nobler ; 
and,  by  tortuous,  minute,  and  often  despicable 
means,  produce  great  and  important  rcsull^j, 
afTccting  persons  and  events  apparently  fur  Iie- 
yond  their  reach  and  scope.  Thus  the  coral 
insects,  with  their  minute  architecture,  raise  up, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  Pacific  Sea,  whole 
clusters  of  islands,  speedily  inhabited  by  human 
beings,  amongst  whom,  at  no  distant  date,  civ- 
ilization is  destined  to  flourish,  and  the  crowning 
gift  to  bo  added — the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  faith  in  the  Savior.  The  whole  human  fam- 
ily is  in  fact  so  linked  together  that  no  ono  can 
tell  how  the  actions  of  the  lawcst  or  the  most 
remote  can  aflecl  those  high  in  station  or  distant 
bv  space,  and  as  ihe  great  machine  runs  more 
smooiniy  on  small  castors  than  on  great  wheels, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  great  deal  upon 
minor  things,  which,  nevertheless,  were  not 
without  their  ultimate  importance. 

Yet  Loui&a  Charlton — sweet  Louisa  Charlton 
— I  return  to  her  with  pleasure,  and  could  pause 
long  without  unwillingness,  either  to  paint  her 
on  that  eventful  Saturday  morning ;  first,  as 
she  sat  and  watched  eagerly  for  Morton*s  return 
with  her  soft  and  beautiful  eyes  oflen  directed 
towards  the  common  from  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room,  and,  with  a  graceful  start,  lis- 
tened to  any  aci^idental  sound  below  in  hopes 
that  it  denoted  his  arrival ;  or  when  his  long 
absence  caused  serious  alarm  in  the  whole  fam- 
ily, to  depict  the  struggle  in  her  mind,  the  an- 
guish, the  anxiety,  she  felt,  often  corrected  and 
sulxhied  by  the  trust  in  God,  and  the  chastening 
powers  of  religion.  I  could  dwell  upon  all  the 
painful  emotions  of  lier  heart,  all  the  dreadful 
images  that  terror  suggested,  all  the  dull  and 
heavy  vacancy  that  the  very  thought  of  losing 
him  whom  only  she  loved  produced  in  her  bosom. 
I  could  willingly  tell,  too,  how  she  strove  for 
calmness,  how  she  succeeded  in  suppressing 
any  vehement  expression  of  sorrow  and  alarm, 
and  how  she  suggested  various  means  that 
others  had  not  thought  of  for  discovering  Mor- 
ton's fate. 

Dut  pictures  of  this  kind  are  not  always 
pleasant  to  the  reader,  and  it  may  be  only  ne- 
cessary to  stale  that  towards  evening,  Louisa's 
grief  and  anxiety  were  considerably  ag<;ravated 
by  the  d**meanor  of  her  stc|>-moiher.  Mrs. 
Charlton  herself  was  both  extremely  apprehen- 
sive andconsiderably  annoyed  atlhe  unexplained 
absence  of  Mr.  Morton.  She  ft- It  really  alarmed 
h'st  any  serious  evil  should  have  befallen  him— 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  his  account,  but 
entirely  upon  her  own.  lie  was  one  of  the 
materials  vihich  she  had  used  in  eonatructing 
and  briiiging  lo  pprfection  a  scheme  which  she 
had  long  nourished  ;  and  the  porcelain  manu- 
facturer (!ould  not  be  more  provoked — indeed, 
not  half  so  much  su,  at  seeing  a  cup  or  vase 
which  he  had  puinled  with  Ihe  greatest  delicacy 
crack  to  pieces  in  the  firing,  than  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  at  the  bare  idea  of  Morion  getting  himself 
murdered  at  the  very  moment  when  she  intended 
lo  make  use  of  him.    U.Q  mv^  Vo:^^ ' 
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banged,  shot,  or  had  bis  throat  eot  without  call- 
ing forth  anything  whataoerer  from  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton but  the  simple  exclamation  of  **  Dear  me, 
bow  unfortunate  !*'  had  it  not  been  that  she  had 
determined  on  that  very  Saturday  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  and,  Mr.  Morton  being  ahsiracied 
from  the  sum  totnl  of  events  tliat  she  had 
counted  upon,  her  nvhola  calenlationa  were 
thrown  out.  Nor  was  there  any  posstbiHty  of 
arranging  and  executing  a  new  achenne  within 
any  reasonable  time ;  and,  besides  the  ruins  of 
the  old  one  were,  like  mtwt  other  ruins,  likely 
to  present  a  great  obstruction  to  any  other 
scheme  at  all.  I/>ui8a,  she  saw,  was  evidently 
in  love  with  Morton,  and  she  knew  too  well 
that  she  was  not  a  person  easily  to  love  again. 
Besides,  where  could  she  hope  for  such  facili- 
ties ?  One  of  Louisa's  guardians  had  been  the 
rery  person  to  introduce  the  two  young  people 
to  each  other,  and  his  co-executor  and  fellow- 
guardian,  except  in  matters  of  accounts,  was 
entirely  ruled  hy  Dr.  Western ;  so  that  every 
difficulty  had  been  smmnhed  down,  and  Mr«. 
Chariton  had  anti«.*ipated  nothing  but  a  genilc 
acqiiiescmce  in  her  wishes,  as  soon  as  they 
were  dtlicalely  propounded  to  Mr.  Morton,  in 
conjunction  with  the  information  that  his  mar- 
riage with  Louisa  entirely  depended  upon  her 
good  will  and  pleasure.  All  these  gay  dreams, 
h<»vvevcr,  were  scattered  and  tossed  about  hy 
the  disappearanco  of  Mr.  Mortem,  and  the  fair 
lady  of  Mallington  House  worked  herself  into  a 
high  state  of  irritation  heforc  dinner  was  set 
upon  the  tahle.  Louisa's  external  calnmesis, 
too,  served  but  to  aggravate  such  feelings,  and 
she  took  the  very  first  opportunity  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  of  venting  her  anger  upon  her 
unoffending  step-daughter.  Whatever  Louisa 
had  replied  would  not  have  made  any  difference 
in  Mis.  Cliarlton's  conduct,  for  she  was  deter- 
mined that  the  young  lady  should  he  resolved 
to  offend  her,  and  she  was  offended  accordingly. 
Having  worked  herself  up  into  a  high  and 
mighty  passion,  she  proclaimed  a  headache,  and 
retired  to  her  own  dressing-room,  where  the 
scene  took  place  with  Mrs.  Windsor,  which  we 
have  already  depicted. 

In  the  meantime  Louisa  turned  over  in  her 
own  mind  all  that  she  had  said,  and  examined 
it  strictly,  but  found  that  not  one  word  had 
been  uttered  by  her  which  could  reasonably 
call  forth  anger.  Then,  with  a  conscience  void 
of  ofl!ence,  slie  cast  the  subject  from  her  mind, 
and  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  still  more  pain- 
ful and  serious  subject  of  contemplation  afforded 
by  Morton's  continued  absence.  In  solitude 
and  silence — with  no  one  to  comfort,  with 
nothing  to  re-assure,  with  no  object  to  divert 
her  attention--the  feelings  of  her  heart  had 
nearly  overpowered  her.  The  tears  did  rise 
into  her  eyes ;  a  drop  or  two  had  flowed  over, 
and  rested  on  her  soft  cheek,  and  she  was 
struggling  to  keep  the  flood  from  pouring  down, 
when  the  servant  announced  Dr.  Western,  and 
Louiaa  started  up  with  hope  and  terror,  which 
always  walk  hand  in  hand  through  the  dim 
Tale  of  uncertainty.  The  expression  of  the 
good  rector's  face,  however,  at  once  relieved 
ber.  There  was  a  bright  and  joyful  smile 
upon  it,  such  as  she  knew  his  kind  heart 
euuld  not  give,  unless  the  tidings  he  bore 
vera  hsppy.    She  saw  that  he  was  the  mes- 


senger of  peace,  and  his  finl  y 
likewise. 

*'  I  have  got  good  news,  my  love,**  he  said; 
"  and  I  am  ^ad  to  find  you  alone,  for  ihey  ais 
for  your  ear  only.  Morton  is  qaild  weO,  ani 
safe;"  and  he  went  on  to  tell  ber  all  Ibatbi 
thought  necessary,  remembering,  however,  the 
good  solicitor's  caution,  and  nut  saying  nois 
than  was  required  to  set  her  h^rt  st  reel. 

I^)ui8a  was  eaaily  aaiisfied.  We  most  ost 
say  that  the  was  not  anxious  to  hear  all  iba 
cireumstances — that  she  had  no  curiosity— that 
she  did  not  ask  some  questions — fur,  of  courM, 
the  subject  was  an  interesting  one  to  her,  but 
still  she  knew  Dr.  Western  so  well  that  she  was 
sure  that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  himts 
give  her  hopeaof  .Morton*s  safety,  unless  he  wai 
safe,  or  to  conceal  the  facta  from  her  wiihoat 
necessity.  He  told  her,  too,  where  her  lover 
was,  nnd  mentioned  his  own  intention  of  goinf 
over  the  following  day;  but  the  rest  of  their 
converHation  would  not  be  very  interesting  if 
dciailed  here,  being  s(»on  aHer  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Windsor,  and  turning 
aHer  she  retired  again,  upon  the  character  aa^ 
conduct  of  that  good  lady  herself. 

''She's  an  old,  and,  I  Mievc,  a  faithfol 
servant  of  your  family,"  said  Dr.  Western,  after 
sonte  discussion  of  the  circumstances,  **aod 
unless  you  find  that  she  has  been  really  insolent 
to  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  can  see  n^  reason,  my  dear 
ehild.  why  you  should  not  take  her  into  yoor 
fiitnily  when  ymi  have  a  house  of  your  own— 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  desire  it.  But  you  bad 
belter  inquire  into  the  circumstances  fully  be* 
Utro  you  decide." 

Louisa  mused,  for  she  was  not  quite  certain 
of  .Mrs.  Windsor,  and,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  longer,  Dr.  Western  took  his  leave,  ao4 
deps^rted. 

The  next  day  passed.  Louisa  waa  cbeerfot 
from  renewed  hope ;  Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  a 
languid  and  somewhat  dolorous  mood.  She  lay 
upon  her  sofa  in  her  dressing-room  the  wbolt 
morning,  in  the  patience-on-a-monument  style, 
and  Louisa  went  to  church  by  herself.  Her 
step-mother  called  her  a  selfish  unfeeling  girl 
but  the  words  were  not  addressed  to  Louisa's 
ear,  and  would  not  have  pained  her  much  if  she 
had  heard  them.  At  dinner  Mrs.  Charhoa 
treated  her  coklly,  and  somewhat  repulsively, 
hut  yet  she  could  not  help  fancying,  from  ber 
step-daughter's  calmness,  that  she  must  bars 
some  assurance  of  Morton's  safety,  which  was 
a  comfort  to  herself  also.  A  little  afler  ten  she 
retired  to  rest,  giving  a  hint  both  to  Louisa  and 
the  servants  that,  as  agitation  and  apprebeoaioa 
had  rendered  her  somewhat  unwell,  she  wiabed 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  retire  likewise,  and  to 
have  the  house  kept  quite  silent. 

Though  by  no  means  disposed  to  sleep,  ibr  Dr. 
Western  had  given  her  some  hope  of  Morton's 
return  that  night,  or  on  the  following  morninf. 
Ijouisa  willingly  enough  went  to  her^wn  rooou 
which  her  father  had  taken  care  should  befitted 
up  with  every  comfort  and  convenience.  She 
there  sat  reading  and  listening  alternately  tiU 
all  hope  of  Morton's  coming  that  night  was 
over;  and  even  afterwards,  as  the  book  aha 
had  taken  up  interested  her,  she  went  on  with 
Its  peruaaK  leaning  her  fair  head  upon  her  hasd, 
and  mingliog  the  thoogbu  of  the  avllMtf  vitfi 
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ker  own.  The  clock  struck  twelve ;  all  was 
oilenl  around,  and  it  seemed  the  hour  of  all 
others  to  sit  and  read  by  the  solitary  lamp  the 
pouring  forth  of  a  high  spirit  long  passed  away 
from  earth.  She  continued  somtf  lime  lunger, 
then,  hut  as  she  felt  it  growing  laie  she  rose  in 
about  half  an  hour  to  seek  her  pillow,  and  unly 
paused  to  luok  out  from  the  window,  the  curtains 
of  which  were  withdrawn,  and  gazed  for  a  mo- 
meot  at  the  starlight  sky.  As  she  did  so  some 
sound  from  below,  as  of  a  person  leaping  the 
garden  wall,  made  her  look  down,  and  she  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  moving  on  the  gravel  walk. 
The  next  instant  he  stooped  down,  rose  again, 
aod  threw  some  small  pebbles  agamst  her 
window,  and  the  moment  ader,  as  she  was 
drawing  back  in  some  alarm,  she  heard  a  voice 
pronounce  her  name. 

There  was  something  about  the  figure  which 
nminded  her  of  Mrs.  Chariton's  son,  and  yet  it 
seemed  very  different  too,  but  the  voice  was, 
undoubtedly,  his ;  and  she  came  nearer  to  Hte 
window  again,  and  once  more  looked  out.  She 
had  no  longer  any  doubt.  It  was  certainly 
Alfred  Latimer,  though,  it  seemed,  in  very 
strange  attire;  and  as  soon  as  by  the  light  in 
the  room  he  perceived  that  she  was  again  at  the 
window,  he  made  signs  u»  her  to  open  ii,  whicli, 
after  a  inoineniary  hesitation,  bUk  did. 

•*  Louisa,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — *' Louisa, 
come  duwii,  and  open  the  door,  there's  a  dear 
sister  -,  I  want  to  gt'.i  in." 

His  tone  and  whole  manner  was  agitated  and 
wild ;  and  Louisa  replied,  **  I  will  call  one  of 
the  servants,  Alfred,  and  bid  them  let  you  in  in 
a  minute." 

**On  no  account !"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  if  you 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  come  down,  and  let 
iDe  in  yourself,  say  so  at  once,  and  I  will  go 
away  again ;  but  1  wish  no  one  to  know  thai  I 
am  hcie  to-night.  Will  you  open  it,  or  will 
yoo  notl" 

His  tone  was  so  sharp  and  menacing  that 
liOnisa  felt  some  alarm,  though  she  knew  not 
well  wiiat  injury  be  could  do  her  if  siic  did  as 
he  desired ;  but  yet  she  hesitated  a  little,  till 
reflecting  that  the  butler  slept  on  the  ground 
floor,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  door,  and 
that  the  bell-rope  of  a  large  bell,  which  would 
speedily  alarm  the  whole  bouse,  hung  close  by, 
•he  replied  at  length,  **  Well,  wait  a  moment, 
and  I  will  come  down,  Alfred." 

'*And  you  will  wake  no  one?"  he  said  in  n 
tone  which  seemed  to  her  mingled  with  appre- 
hension. 

**  No,"  she  replied  ;  **if  you  do  not  wish  it,  I 
wiU  not." 

«'  There's  a  good  girl,"  was  the  answer ;  *•  be 
qniek,  be  quick,  Louisa  ;"  and,  taking  a  candle 
from  the  table,  she  descended  to  the  garden 
door.  Withdrew  the  chain,  and  unlocked  it,  still 
keeping  near  the  hell  ;  and  then,  turning  the 
handle  of  the  lock,  threw  it  back. 

The  instant  the  dimr  was  opened  Alfred  I^at- 
imer  came  in,  hnatiriicd  the  candle  from  her 
hand,  and  sayinir  in  n  low  tone,  **ThatrWilJ  do, 
that  will  do.'  Tliank  you,  Louisa  '*  he  walked 
straight  up-staiid. 

Louisa  stood  confounded. 

His  face,  usually  florid,  was  as  pale  as  death ; 
hiaeyes  were  wdd  and  haggard  ;  his  hsnd  shook 
m  that  it  could  scarcely  hold  the  candleatiok ; 


and  his  dress  was  no  lees  atraage  than  his  man- 
ner. He  had  no  hat  on,  and  over  his  other 
clothing  was  drawn  a  smock  frock,  stained  and 
dirty  ;  and  as  Louisa  watched  him  up  the  stairs 
she  saw  that  the  singular  costume  was  com- 
pleted by  a  pair  of  common  leather  leggings, 
such  as  those  usually  worn  by  gamekeepers 
and  hedgers  anid  ditchers.  She  had  no  time  to 
observe  more ;  but  with  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
become  deranged  in  intellect — an  event  which 
she  had  often  dreaded,  from  his  wild  and  irre- 
gular course  of  life,  she  returned  to  her  room, 
aod  instantly  locked  the  door.  Not  above  two 
or  three  minutes  passed,  and  she  was  still  sitting 
on  the  little  sofa  before  her  table,  endeavoring 
to  recover  from  the  agitation  into  which  these 
events  had  cast  her,  when  some  one  turned  the 
handle  of  the  lock.  Then  came  a  knock,  and, 
approaching  the  door,  she  inquired,  "  What  is 
it !  I  cannot  open  the  door  now.  I  am  going 
to  bed." 

"  Put  down  your  ear  to  the  keyhole,  then,** 
said  the  voice  of  Alfred  Latimer;  and  when  she 
had  done  so,  ho  added,  in  a  stern  tone,  "Not  a 
word  to  any  one  of  my  having  been  here,  upon 
your  life."  Thus  saying  he  turned  away,  and 
she  could  hear  him  go  down  stairs,  open  and 
close  the  door,  and  go  out.  She  would  not  ap- 
p.oach  the  window  again,  however,  even  to  shut 
It,  till  she  was  certain  that  he  was  at  a  distance  ; 
but  his  retreating  step  soon  died  away  upon  the 
gravel  walk,  and,  pulUng  down  the  sash,  she 
retired  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

The  constable  to  whom  the  opprehension  of 
Captain  Tankerville  had  been  confided  was  a 
man  of  a  peculiar  cimfoimation,  both  mental 
and  corporeal.  In  figure  he  was  short,  fat,  and 
squat;  and  the  only  indications  of  activity  which 
his  body  displayed  were  to  be  found  in  the  neat 
well-set  leg  and  foot,  which,  in  their  clean  stock- 
ing and  highly-polished  shoe,  were  usually  dis- 
played to  lull  advanugo.  His  arms  were  slwrt 
but  powerful,  and  furnished  with  a  tremendous 
Hst  at  the  end,  which,  when  once  it  got  a  grasp 
of  anything,  fixed  upon  it  with  iron  rigidity, 
and  if  employed  upon  the  face  of  an  adversary 
brougtit  at  least  double  the  space  under  ita 
operation  than  could  be  covered  by  any  other 
mortal  fist.  The  mind  was  not  altogether  un- 
like the  body ;  it  had  its  points  of  ohtusenesa 
and  rotundity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
most  vehemently  active  and  energetic  mind, 
and  though,  from  a  degree  of  fatness  and  heaT- 
iness,  in  particular  respects,  it  often  operated  in 
a  wrong  direction,  it  was  sure  to  go  on  with 
miruouloiis  rapidity  on  any  road  it  thought  fit  to 
follow.  Often  its  speed  and  vehemence  brought 
the  worthy  oonsiaMc  into  situations  which  would 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  tiiher  men, but 
nine  times  out  often  he  carried  himself  out  of  a 
scrape  witli  the  same  celerity  which  had  carried 
him  into  one,  and  though  a  mngisiiate  had  oAea 
to  look  grave  at  his  overstepping  his  authority, 
yet  Mr.  lligginthorp  generally  discovered  in  two 
minutes  some  circuiosiaiice  whereby  to  justify 
his*so  doing.  ' 

When  Mr.  Morton  had  been  (;one  ahciuX  Vafi^ 
an  hour,  and  I>t.  H<c»9u«t^  %Bil\kt.  ^>(M^^«C^ 
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were  .quietly  seatqd  over  a  cup  of  tea,  discuss- 
ing tiie  merits  of  their  friend  just  departed,  and 
the  relative  qualities  of  sweet  Louisa  Ciiarlton, 
Mr.  l)ig<rinlhorp  suddenly  presented  hiniiself  be- 
fore tiiein,  and  advancing  to  the  lea-table,  leaned 
his  enormous  knuckles  upon  it,  saying,  **  Tvc 
nabbed  the  other  lellow,  your  worslnps,  and 
want  It)  know  what  I'm  to  do  with  Iiim." 

Dr.  Webtero  and  Mr.  Quatterly  stared  at  each 
other  and  then  at  the  constable — "  What  other 
fellow  r*  demanded  Mr.  Quatterly. 

**  Why,  the  'complice,"  replied  the  constable. 
**  The  accessuary  arier  the  fact." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  \  who  do  you  mean !" 
exclaimed  the  solicitor.  **  Who  killed  Cock 
Rubin  ?'* 

"Can't  say,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp; 
*'  but  this  here  fellow  is  him  as  was  a  coming 
and  going  arter  the  captain  weWe  got  in  liniho. 
He  says  his  name's  John  Biackmore;  but  Td 
bet  a  dollar  to  a  tenpcnny  nail  that's  an  alias." 

"  in  the  name  of  fortune !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Quatterly,  "  what  did  you  nab  him  for,  as  you 
call  it  ?" 

*'  Oh,  bless  ye,  sir !  I  always  nabs  'em  all," 
said  Mr.  Higginthorp ;  "  we  never  can  tell  what 
may  come  out,  and  it  makes  all  sure.  It's  sel- 
dom a  man  undertakes  any  of  these  jobs  single- 
handed,  there's  most  always  a  gang  on  'em  ;  so 
when  r?e  nabbed  one  as  I'm  sure  on,  I  nabs  all 
that  have  been  speaking  to  him  particklar  for 
four-aod-twenty  hours.i  Then,  if  nothing  comes 
out  it  ean*t  be  helped,  and  there's  no  liarm  done, 
yoD  know." 

*'Bat  there  is  harm  done,  Mr.  Constable," 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  Why— devil  take  it ! 
— yoa*?e  got  no  warrant  against  him." 

**  Can*!  help  that,  air,"  said  Mr.  Higginthorp, 
with  a  low  bow ;  **  it's  what  I  always  does. 
It's  the  rule  here." 

**  The  deuce  it  is  !"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  "  but 
suppose  this  fellow  prosecutes  you  for  false  im- 
prisonment V* 

*'He  can't  do  that,  sir,*'  rejoined  the  con- 
stable. 

•'What,  when  there's  neither  any  warrant 
against  him  nor  any  information  lodged  1"  asked 
the  solicitor. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  constable ;  "  I  lodges 
my  own  information,  and  executes  my  own  war- 
rant. I  always  does,  and  if  so  be  as  how  it 
should  turn  out  that  he  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  t'other  job,  why,  you  see,,  as  I  caught  him 
a-playing  at  cards  on  a  Sunday  in  a  public — he's 
jn  for  that,  that's  all." 

•*  Ton  my  life,  you  seem  very  well  contented 
with  your  proceedings,"  rejoined  the  solicitor, 
**  and  put  me  greatly  in  mind  of  a  certain  Jack 
Horner,  who 

*  Put  In  hIsUiamb, 
And  pulled  out  a  |iluni, 
And  sold  what  a  goud  boy  am  I.* 

We  don't  do  these  things  in  I^ondon,  Master 
Constable." 

"  That's  a  pity,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Higginthorp, 
perfectly  content .  with  his  own  proceedings  ; 
.  *<  but  what  I  want  to  know  now  is  what  I'm  to 
do  with  him." 

*"Pon  my  life   I  can't  tell,"  replied   Mr. 
Quatterly.     '*  You  are  the  best  judge.    Where 
ishel" 
_  "Down  stain,  in  charge  of  my  sub,"  replied 


Mr.  Higginthorp.  v.«!.ull  I  bring  him  Dp? 
Would  you  like  to  see  him  ^  He's  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  Ibipg." 

**  Why,  perhaps  you  had  better,"  answered 
Mr.  Quatterly,  after  a  moment's  consideration. 
"  What  do  you  think,  my  reverend  friend !  This 
is  the  fellow,  I  suppose,  who  was  coming  and 
going  between  that  pitiful  swindler,  Tankerville, 
and  your  acquaintance  Latimer." 

''That's  just  it,  sir,"  said  the  constable; 
"  you've  hit  it,  my  buck ;  and,  as  for  the  matter 
of  that,  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  could  tell  us 
where  Latimer's  to  be  found,  so  that  we  could 
nab  him,  too." 

"  On  no  account,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quatterly ; 
'*  there's  no  charge  against  him  that  I  know, 
except  that  he's  a  fool." 

"  Better  nab  *em  all,  sir,"  said  the  constable, 
*'  never  can  tell  what  may  come  out." 

"  Pooh !"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly ;  and  Dr. West- 
ern proceeded  to  ask  *'  Pray  what  did  you  say 
was  his  name  1" 

"Why,  as  to  that,  I  knows  nothing,"  an- 
swered the  constable.  "  He  calls  hinoself  John 
Biackmore,  your  worship  ;  but  that's  an  alias, 
I'm  sure.    That  cock  won't  fight." 

"  Why,  I  can  teJl  you  in  a  moment,"  replied 
Dr.  Western,  "  whether  he  be  John  Biackmore 
or  not." 

"  ril  bring  him  up,  I'll  bring  him  up,"  repl^ 
the  constable,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  in 
an  instant  he  was  out  of  the  room  and  down 
stairs. 

"  If  this  he  the  same  youth  that  I  mean,"  said 
Dr.  Western,  "  he  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very 
unworthy  and  profligate  lad." 

*'  Then  he  will  not  be  the  worse  for  a  night's 
solitary  confinement,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly; 
but,  before  he  could  add  more,  young  John 
Biackmore  himself  was  brought  into  the  room 
in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Higginthorp,  and  a  tali 
long-necked  assistant.  His  face  was  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  for,  like  many  another  man,  though 
he  had  the  courag:e  to  commit  bad  actions,  his 
resolution  failed  him  at  once  under  their  conse- 
quences The  sight  of  Dr.  Western,  too,  did 
not  at  all  tend  to  reassure  him,  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  past, 
the  record  was  against  him,  so  that  those  who 
knew  most  of  his  previous  history  were  likely 
to  judge  most  unfavorably  of  his  present  con- 
duct. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  your  present  situa- 
tion. John,"  said  the  worthy  doctor;  but  Mr. 
Quatterly,  before  he  could  proceed  further, 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  whisi>ering,  "  JjH  him 
say  what  he  likes ;  as  wo  have  no  mtention  of 
proceeding  against  him,  there  cannot  he  nny 
harm  in  scflV?ring  him  to  rommii  himself.  Now, 
sir,"  he  continued,  speaking  aloud  ;  •*  what  do 
you  know  of  this  matter?"  and  he  bent  hi;3  eyes 
sternly  upon  the  youth's  countenance,  IcM)king 
at  hitn  ihrouKh  his  spectacles  as  if  they  were 
two  microsc«»p(?s  which  could  pry  into  his  heart. 

Jdhn  Biackmore  hesitated  an>l  stainmeredt 
endeavoring  to  gain  time  for  thought  by  a:«king 
in  a  voice  naturally  feeble  and  womanish* 
•*  What  mattfr,  sir  P' 

"  Don't  squeak  lil:e  a  sucking  pig,  but  spc*ak 
out,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly,  in  a  rough  lone. 
"What  matter!  the  whole  matter  to  be  suro-^ 
give  an  1000001  of  jrourself  for  the  last  six 
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'vreeks — ^it*8  yoar  only  chance,  I  can  tell  you,  so 
«peak  the  truth,  if  you  can  do  such  a  thing,  and 
tell  me  how  many  of  these  jobs  youWe  had  to 
do  with,  and  all  about  them." 

*'  I  declare,  upon  my  honor  and  conscience," 
replied  John  Bhickniore,  "  Tve  had  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  at  all,  but  the  bringing  Mr. 
Morton  here,  and  getting  the  boat  (or  them 
when  they  took  away  Lucy  Edmonds;  and 
■then  I  didn*t  know  it  was  against  her  will  or  I 
.  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

"Ah  !"  said  Dr.  Western ;  but  Mr.  Quatterly 
interposed,  replying,  '*  Well,  we'll  talk  of  other 
things  aAcrwards.  Tell  us  about  these  two  bad 
affairs,  and,  if  you  speak  truly  and  sincerely, 
perhaps  I  may  tttand  your  friend." 

The  young  man  hesitated,  and  then  said, 
'■  Why  as  to  Miss  Lucy,  she  went  against  her 
will.  That's  the  fact,  and  there's  no  denying 
it,  for  I  heard  Jack  Williams  say^at  when  they 
£r8t  met  her  as  she  was  walking  nome  she  gave 
a  bit  of  a  scream  and  refused  to  go  with  them, 
so  that  there  was  as  much  force  as  coaxing  in 
the  affair,  and  I  myself  saw  them  when  they 
had  got  her  across  the  water,  carry  her  more 
than  anything  else.  I  was  not  very  near,  'tis 
true,  fur  I  was  only  looking  out  to  take  the  boat 
back,  but  I  could  sec  that  she  wasn't  at  all  will- 
ing, and  went  more  like  a  dead  thing  than  a 
living  one." 

"  Poor  child,  poor  child  !**  said  Dr.  Western. 
^  **  lliis  is  a  very  serious  business,  my  good 
doctor,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly.      "  What  do  you 
know  more  of  the  atfair,  young  man  J" 

'*  I  know  nothing  more  of  that,"  replied  John 
Blaekmore,  *' because  I  had  rightly  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  except  borrowmg  the  boat  for  them  ; 
but  as  to  the  &ther  business,  why  1  did  go  up  to 
the  gentleman  when  ho  was  waiting  on  the 
common,  just  because  Mr.  Latimer  asked  me ;" 
and  he  went  on  to  give  all  the  particulars,  of 
which  the  reader  is  already  aware,  and  with 
which  Mr.  Quatterly  and  Dr.  Western  had  lw?en 

Sreviously  made  acquainted  by  the  account  of 
Ir.  Morton  himself.  The  youth  added  nothing 
to  the  information  which  they  already  possessed, 
except  the  fact  of  bis  having  been  sent  over  on 
the  preceding  night  to  give  information  to  Alfred 
Iiatimcr,  that  both  what  he  had  done  and  the 
place  where  he  was  to  be  found  were  known, 
and  that  the  magistrates  were  coming  ovef* 
with  all  speed.  Mr.  Quatterly  tried  dexterously 
to  extract  from  him  some  further  particulars, 
but  it  was  in  vain ;  and  Dr.  Western  thought 
this  somewhat  irregular  examination  at  an  end, 
when  Mr.  Quatterly  suddenly  inquired,  **  Well, 
now  about  the  other  business,  what  do  you 
know  of  that  1" 

John  Blaekmore,  who  had  somewhat  recov- 
ered U'la  color  as  he  went  on,  turned  once  more 
as  white  as  a  shoot ;  but  he  repliod,  in  a  lo^v, 
though  in  an  indistinct  voice,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  it — that  he  was  quite  innocent  — 
that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
though  ii  \v:is  (piite  evident,  from  his  terror  and 
agitation,  that  he  wa.s  not,  at  all  events,  guiltless 
of  ail  criminal  knowledge,  it  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Quatterly  labored  to  make  him  speak  the 
truth.  The  youth,  indeed,  was  amazingly 
frighteDed  at  the  idea  of  a  halter,  and  had  no 
idea  of  putting  his  neck  into  one  by  anything  ho 
xoight  himself  say.    He  was,  therefore,  as  mote 


as  a  fish  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Quatterly's  in- 
quiries; and  at  length  that  gentleman,  finding 
that  he  could  gain  nothing  further  from  him, 
exclaimed,  with  an  awful  look,  "  Remember, 
you  are  throwing  away  your  only  chance.  Will 
you  speak,  or  will  you  not?" 

The  youth  remained  silent,  and  the  worthy 
solicitor  turned  to  the  constable's  assistant, 
saying,  "Take  him  away,  man  with  the  long 
neck ;  but  keep  him  safe  below,  while  1  speak 
with  Mr.  Higgmthorp  here." 

John  Blaekmore  was  then  removed,  and 
turning  quickly  to  the  constable,  the  worthy 
solicitor  demanded,  *'  WpII,  Higginthorp,  what 
do  yon  intend  to  do  with  him  nuwl" 

Poke  him  in  the  black  hole,  at  all  events," 
answered  Mr.  Higginthorp. 

•«  I  think  you  had  better  not,"  said  Mr.  Quat- 
terly, with  a  warning  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Ay,  but  I  will,  though,"  rejoined  the  sturdy 
constable.  **  I'll  tell  you  what,  he's  a  bad  un, 
that's  clear,  and  Vni  thinking  as  how  he  knows 
a  trifle  mon^  than  he  says.  So  you  see  a  touch 
of  the  solitary,  no  prog,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
may  bring  it  all  out ;  and  as  for  the  rest  111 
write  him  down  in  the  hiwk  as  one  who  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  playing  at  cards  in  a  publio 
on  a  Sunday  night.  Then,  if  he  says  nothing, 
it  can'i  he  helped  no  how,  and  he'll  be  all  the 
better  for  a  little  time  to  think.  I've  a  great 
mind  to  put  the  darbies  on  him,  just  to  take 
him  down  a  bit.  But  he  goes  into  the  black 
hole  any  how,  so  there's  no  saying  nothing 
again.st  it." 

**  Well,  you  must  do  as  you  think  fit  about 
that,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "The  solitary, 
as  you  call  it,  mayn't  be  a  bad  punishment,  if 
you  can  prove  he's  been  playing  at  cards 
to-night." 

*'  Competent  witnesses,"  said  the  constable 
dryly.  '*  Bless  ye,  sir,  a  night  in  the  straw  will 
do  him  all  manner  of  good — good  night,  gentle- 
hien.  If  I  hear  any  more  to-morrow  morning 
early,  I  will  favor  you  with  it,"  and  thus  saying, 
he  made  his  bow  and  walked  out  to  execute  his 
purpose. 

» 

CHAPTER  LXI. 

Tns  night  was  dark,  the  moon  had  gone 
down,  the  sky  showed  not  a  star,  when  Alfred 
Latimer,  jumping  into  the  gig  which  Williams 
had  lefl  at  the  gate,  drove  away  with  him  on 
the  road  towards  Mallington.  At  first  they 
went  very  slow,  for  the  lanes  at  the  back  of  the 
town  were  somewhat  intricate,  and  the  obscu- 
rity which  pervaded  the  whole  air  rendered  it 
somewhat  difhcult  to  make  their  way  on  in 
safety  without  lights.  Neither  of  them  spoke 
a  word,  for  Wdliams  was  naturally  taciturn, 
except  when  possessed  by  the  wild  and  eager 
tpirit  of  adventure,  which,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween conception  and  execution,  would  some- 
times break  fortii  in  ilescriptions  full  of  a  ruda 
but  i>owerful  el(K|uenc«?.  Alfred  Latimer,-^  too^ 
had  plenty  of  matter  for  thought,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  his  heart  was  as  dark  and  cheerless 
as  the  night  air  through  which  ho  passed. 
Bankrupt  in  purse  and  reputation— contemned 
hy  those  who  might  have  loved  and  esteemed 
him — alienated  from  those  classes  of  society  in. 
which  ho  was  bocu  Va  \sivt^^— o^  ^^  \^»>\sx  ^ 
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diance  of  raising  himself  abore  that  rank  from 
vbich  he  had  chosen  his  companions — hopeless 
of  beiiering  bis  condition,  or  of  improving  his 
means,  but  by  adding  crime  to  Tice— with  noth- 
ing to  louk  hack  upon  in  the  past  but  wasted 
advantsges,  opportunities  neglected,  evil  pas- 
sions pampered  and  indulged,  warninga  rejected, 
counsels  refused,  and  even  examples  slighted— 
with  nought  to  hope  for  in  the  future,  hut  a  wild 
life  of  feverish  pleasure,  mingleU  with  the  daily 
peril,  and  liie  intervals  of  sickly  lassitude.— he 
was  going  to  take  the  first  profound  plunge  into 
the  dark  ocean  of  crime,  and  to  render  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  life  not  only  full  of  remorse,  but 
of  apprehension.  Thoughtless,  rash,  unprinci- 
plad  as  he  was,  he  could  not  but  feel  such 
things,  and  that  feeling  kept  him  silent. 

At  length  tliey  issued  forth,  and  were  whirled 
more  rapidly  along  the  road,  when  they  had 
qoitted  the  precincts  of  the  town.  The  air 
breathed  freer  amund  them,  wlien  no  longer 
within  the  walls  and  hedges,  and  the  faint  indis- 
tinct outline  of  the  open  country  sloping  up  to- 
wards the  hills  (hat  lay  between  them  and  Mal- 
lington,  could  just  be  caught  by  the  eye.  It 
aeemed  to  Alfred  Latimer  like  the  prospect  be- 
fore him — dark,  indistinct,  and  gloomy,  with 
aome  shadowy  traces  of  great  things,  he  knew 
not  what,  rising  in  the  vague  distance,  to  the 
eye  of  fancy.  His  heart  felt  chilled  and  cold, 
lor  every  man  has  his  moments  of  remorse — 
momenta  when  a  stern  conviction  of  the  excel- 
lence. Die  peace,  the  joyful ness  of  that  virtue 
which  we  have  cast  a  way,  is  forced  upon  us  in 
aad  and  solemn  contrast  with  a  sickening  luatli- 
iDg  of  the  vices  we  have  cherished.  A  con- 
aciooaness  that  we  are  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
when  there  are  clearer  streams  at  hund,  comes 
from  time  to  lime  upon  every  one  who  has 
abandoned  right  for  wrong.  Such  was  the  caso 
with  Alfred  hatimer,  and  though  he  was  of  all 
men  the  leaM  inclined  to  indulge  in  anytiiing 
like  remorse,  yet  for  the  time  the  voice  would  be 
beard,  the  immortal  spirit  would  speak  —  the 
tongue  of  conscience  would  not  l>e  silenced. 
The  images  of  his  earlier  days  rose  up  before 
him,  whether  he  would  or  not.  He  thought  of 
what  he  might  have  been — of  what  happiness. 
brightness,  honor,  might  have  surrounded  his 
path.  Memory  ran  back  over  the  years  gnnc 
bj  up  to  his  very  early  youth.  He  recollected 
bla  mother's  marriage  with  Mr.  Charlton,  and 
all  the  wild  dreams  of  riotous  indulgence  with 
which  he  had  pampered  his  fancy  at  the  thought 
of  her  having  the  command  of  the  old  man'8 
wealth.  What  might  not  that  wealth  have 
done  for  him?  be  now  asked  hiiusplf  It  might 
bave  secured  him  advancement  in  every  w.-iy, 
auccess  in  every  pursuit,  gtwid  education,  a  fair 
atari  in  life,  support  at  any  niomcniofdiniculty. 
and  he  could  not  but  foci  that  it  was  he  hinisell 
who  had  cast  away  all  such  things,  and  hitierly 
regret  that  he  had  done  so.  I  say  he  felt  it,  not 
that  he  thought  it.  It  was  an  impression — :h< 
operatKiu  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  mind,  of 
the  spirit  more  than  of  the  intellect ;  and  when 
ever  he  fmind  that  be  was  deviating  into  what 
be  considered  the  weakness  of  remorse,  he 
forced  Ins  thoughts  to  take  the  burden  off  his 
own  fthouhiers.  and  cast  it  upon  others.  **  Ay," 
be  ttsid  mentally,  **  that  old  man  always  hated 
BO.    Ue  might  have  doae  a  *reat  deal  for  me 


if  he  had  liked,  and  if  be  bad  boon  a  litdi 

kinder  I  might  have  been  a  very  diflerent  peiaoB 
from  what  I  am."  He  forgot  that  Mr.  Chariloa 
had  been  a  great  deal  kinder  than  he  deserved^ 
that  he  found  him  incurably  rash,  headstrong; 
and  passionate.  '*  Yes,  it  is  all  his  fault,'*  ha 
continued,  pondering  over  the  past.  *«If  I 
hadn't  known  that  he  had  hated  me  I  dare  aay 
[  should  have  been  inchned  to  do  every  thing 
that  people  wished ;  but  he's  gone  to  tbo  devS 
now,  and  I  dare  say  he*s  paying  for  it«  a  hard 
miserly  old  hound — not  to  leave  me  a  penny, 
and  to  leave  it  to  my  mother  only  for  lier  life. 
A  few  thousand  pounds,  that  he  never  would 
have  missed,  would  have  quite  set  me  up  joat 
now."  He  forgot  that  had  he  possessed  them 
they  would  have  all  been  gone  hmg  before,  for 
there  is  nothing  hot  beggary  for  the  spendthrift 
Still,  however,  he  brooded,  and  still  dark 
regret  and  ac^row  would  make  themselves  felt, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  been  a  fmd  and 
a  scoundrel  hung  vaguely  over  him,  keeping  him 
in  gloomy  silence  as  they  rolled  along,  till  tbo 
horse  began  to  slacken  his  pace  as  the  road 
wound  slowly  up  the  hill,  and  at  length  hia 
companion  spoke,  remarkmg,  •>  You  arc  devilish 
silent,  Mr.  Latimer!" 

**  So  are  you,  Williams,"  replied  Alfred  Lat- 
imer. 

•'  Ay,  but  it's  my  nature,  but  not  yoors,"  an- 
swered Jack  Wihianis ;  "  and  I  was  thinking 
tliat  perhaps,  after  all,  yiui  may  not  like  this 
job.  Now.  I'm  not  fond  of  having  to  do  with 
waverers." 

•»  I'll  tell  you  what.  Jack  Williams,"  replied 
the  young  man.  in  a  low,  stern,  determined 
tone,  '*  Tin  in  that  sort  of  way  just  now  that  I'd 
shoot  my  own  father  for  a  thousand  ponnds." 

'•  No  need  of  that,"  replied  Jack  Williams 
carelessly,  **  nor  your  mother  either.  You  caa 
get  more  than  tliat  without  shooting  any  one. 
However,  I  sec  you  are  up  tr»  the  thing,  that's 
something.  It*s  no  very  ditficult  affair  after 
all ;  and  once  it's  done,  and  the  white  coast  oi 
England  left  far  behind  us,  wc  may  lead  a  lifo 
such  as  men  lived  in  old  days,  and  put  the  wido 
blue  sea  under  contribution.  I  know  a  placo 
where  Tvc  left  one  that's  ver}'  dear  to  me,  in 
a  deep  cove  of  which,  all  surntunded  by  high 
blue  hills,  one  could  hide  away  a  man  of  war 
as  easily  as  I  could  hide  a  hazel  nut  in  my  hand. 
All  that  we  shall  want,  however,  is  a  good 
schooner  and  a  gallant  crew.  There  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  fcUows  thereabout,  some  doing 
one  thing,  some  another,  who  would  ho  glad 
enciugh  to  come  to  my  whistle,  and  many  moro 
will  join  us.  Then  we'll  make  our  own  lavra, 
.Mr.  Latimer,  and  keep  to  them ;  and  better  a 
great  deal  will  they  he  than  all  the  long  rigma- 
roles that  a  set  of  gabhiing  fwils  pass  in  what 
I  hey  call  parliament  We've  no  xwal  of  all 
surh  long  stories.  Half  a  dozen  »im|ilo  rules 
will  he  quite  enough  for  us,  for  that's  a  rieb 
and  beamiful  eouiiiry,  and  plenty  of  ro<»m  for 
men  to  live  among^l  tho  orange  groves  and 
olive  trees  without  running  their  heads  a^^ainat 
each  other,  and  we'll  be  at  pcai>e  auton<,'$t  our^ 
selves,  and  at  war  with  all  the  res*  of  the  world. 
I  don*i  know  a  finer  thing  than  on  the  clear 
starlight  nights  of  that  part  of  the  worhl  U>  stand 
either  npon  the  deck  or  upon  tme  of  the  high 
rocka»  and  look  out  over  the  glisteoing  sea  for 
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•  white  sail  with  a  rich  freight  aboard.  Then 
after  hrr,  like  a  swallow  after  a  fly,  and  haul 
her  colors  down  and  bring  her  into  port." 

The  vision  that  ho  called  up  was  just  what 
was  wanted  to  rouse  Alfred  Latimer  from  the 
regret  and  remorse  which  had  begun  to  take 
posaesaion  of  him,  and  during  the  next  two  or 
three  miles  be  and  his  companion  continued  to 
talk  opon  such  pleasant  themes  till  gradually 
their  conversation  reverted  to  the  present,  aud 
the  scheme  which  they  were  about  to  execute 
was  now  first  fully  made  known  to  Alfred  Lati- 
mer. At  ano.her  moment,  perhaps,  there  might 
have  been  something  in  the  whole  aflair  which 
would  have  6hockL>d  those  few  better  feelings 
that  still  lingered  in  his  heart;  but  despair, and 
the  disastrous  state  of  his  circumstances,  and 
the  wild  vision  of  a  free  and  adventurous  life 
of  enjoyment  which  had  been  just  presented  to 
hiaimagination,all  combined  together  to  smother 
everything  like  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  render 
him  mure  eager  for  tho  perpetration  of  the  act, 
only  apprehensive  lest  it  should  fail. 

**Ii*8  no  great  harm  taking  all  this  stuff," 
•aid  Williiinis,  after  ihcy  had  talked  the  matter 
over,  *'  lor  nobody  knows  to  whom  ii  hHongs, 
and  most  likety  the  wrong  person  would  get  it 
after  all,  or  else  it  would  go  among  those  d — d 
lawyers." 

**1  don't  care  whom  it  behings  to,"  icplied 
Alfred  Latimer,  sharply.  **1  must  have  it«'nt 
least  my  share  of  ii,and  that  is  ail  I  bhall  think 
of.  Men  have  no  right  to  hoard  up  money  and 
plate,  and  all  that  sort  of  stufl',  and  keep  it  shut 
op  in  un  old  hou&e,  of  no  use  to  anybody,  wlien 
there  are  a  hundred  around  that  want  ii." 

If  he  could  have  seen  Wiliiams's  face  -he 
would  have  perceived  a  smile  upon  his  lip,  but 
the  night  was  too  dark  for  that ;  and,  wiihoiit 
entering  furiher  into  the  abstract  right  of  people 
who  have  nothing  to  rob  people  who  have 
■omeihing,  the  other  went  on  to  say,  "it  will 
be  much  belter,  if  we  can,  to  turn  all  that  \ie 
take  into  money,  that  we  may  not  have  to  lum- 
ber ourselves  with  plhle." 

**Ay,  but  how  is  that  to  be  donel"  asked 
Alfred  Lalimer. 

**  Oh  !  there  are  ways  and  means,**  answered 
Williams;  **  and  I  sent  word  to  a  fellow  in 
London,  who,  a  good  many  years  ago,  used  to 
take  game  and  venison,  aud  such  things,  off  my 
hands,  and  who*s  now  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  to 
come  down,  and  bring  plenty  of  money  with 
biniy  for  I  had  got  something  to  disfmse  of.  I 
gave  him  a  him  of  the  sum  that  would  he  need- 
ed, too,  so  he'll  come  prepared,  and  I  think  we 
had  bciier  stop  ttj-night  at  the  place  where  he's 
likely  to  be  found  if  he^s  arrived  yet." 

«*  Where's  that!"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
knowing  very  well  that  on  the  road  back  to 
Mallingion  there  was  but  one  piihltc-Iiouse,  and 
that  it,  ihoiigh  a  poor  place,  bore  a  very  respec- 
table characier. 

"  Why,  at  Mr.  Cation's  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Williams. 

••  Why,  not  the  great  inn,  tho  Bell,  at  Stur- 
ton !"  exclaimed  Allied  Latimer. 

•'Ay,  ay,"  snid  Williams;  •* there  are  more 
things  done  at  that  inn  than  you  know  of.  Bo- 
aides,  he  travels  quiie  like  a  gentleman,  and  has 
got  his  own  little  goods  cart,  marked  on  tho 
back,  •  Moaea  Levi,  draper,  fiunou-im-TrenL' " 


Alfred  Latimer  langhed,  and  thooght  it  a  very 
good  joke.  But  yet,  aa  the  Bell  at  Starton  was 
the  largest  inn  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whieh 
the  principal  people  of  the  county  resorted,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  well-known  Jack 
Williams  would  be  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
worthy  landlord.  Nevertheless,  there  nre  moro 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  any  man's  philosophy,  and  so  it 
proved  in  this  instance. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  they  drove 
into  :be  yard  of  the  Bell,  but  they  still  found 
the  people  of  tho  house  up,  for  there  had  beca 
a  club  dinner  there  that  day,  and  some  of  tho 
respectable  inhabitants,  half  muddled  with  wine, 
were  still  engaged  in  playing  at  cards  in  a  room 
up-stairs.  The  landlord  himself  was  in  the  bar, 
a  stout,  well-made,  bawk-facod  man ;  and  when 
Williams  and  his  companion  entered,  aAer  hav- 
ing given  the  horse  and  gig  into  the  hands  of 
.the  ostler,  the  worthy  host  nodded  to  the  sailor, 
as  to  an  old  acquaintance,  displaying  no  sign  of 
unwillingness  at  seeing  him,  except  a  shiewd 
glance  up  the  passage,  to  ascertain  who  might 
be  there  l)esides. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Gatton,"  said  Williams,  "haa 
Mr.  Levi  come  here  to-day  1" 

The  landlord  nodded  agiiin,  and  the  other 
went  on  to  inquire,  *♦  Is  he  in  bed  yet?" 

•*  No,"  answrred  Mr.  Gatton,  *'he'8  up-staira, 
number  twenly-ihree." 

Williams  thanked  him  for  the  information; 
and  was  turning  away  to  seek  tho  room  indi- 
ented.  when  the  landlord  exclaimed,  ••  Williams, 
Williams,  I  want  to  speak  with  you  ;'*  and  then 
added,  in  n  luw  tone,  when  the  other  approached 
nearer,  •*  I  wish  you  could  get  mc  a  dozen  more 
of  those  handkerchiefs." 

**  You  shall  have  them,*'  aaid  Williams,  with 
a  significant  look;"  and  once  more  resuming 
his  course,  he  led  Alfred  Latimer  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  and  then  along  the  corridor,  examining 
the  numbers  over  the  doors  as  they  passed.  At 
number  twenty-ihrce  he  knocked,  and  a  voice 
from  within  said  in  a  sort  of  abstracted  tone 
*'  Come  in,"  upon  which  the  two  gentlemen  en- 
tered. The  nitone  of  Moses  Levi  had  suggested 
to  the  imagination  of  Alfred  Latimer  the  figure 
of  a  little  fat,  dirty,  blear-eyed  Jew,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  race — the  large 
hooked  nose,  the  wide  obtuse-angled  month,  the 
large  ear,  and  the  sallow  complection^trongly 
developed  in  bis  countenance.  What  was  his 
surprise,  then,  to  behold  a  tall  well-proportioned 
and  good-looking  man  of  about  forty-eight  or 
fifty,  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and 
having,  besides  the  respectable  brown  coat,  drab 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  which  might  become  a 
trader  well  to  do  in  the  world,  a  green  silk 
handkerchief  tied  neatly  round  his  throat,  over 
^the  collar  of  a  shiit  white  as  driven  snow.  Ho 
Vas  sealed  at  a  table,  with  a  small  bowl  beside 
him,  from  which  probably  issued  the  strong 
odor  of  punch  with  whieh  the  air  of  the  room 
was  impregnated.  But  he  was  not  alone  occo- 
pied  in  sipping  from  lifne  to  time  the  nectar  of 
the  bowl— though  a  wine-glass  and  ladle  that 
appeared  by  Ins  side  showed  that  such  was  hia 
(iccasitmal  recreation.  An  inkstand  was  nearer 
to  him  than  the  bowl,  and  a  nt;at  looking,  appar- 
ently wt'll-kept  note-hook  waa  Q^ci^C^\^V\\t&« 
over  wU\c\\  hAbeskV,  yafi  \si>GASiii^  wok^qevasbw^  o^ 
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calating  his  well-gotten  gains.  So  busily  was 
he  enipioyed  that  he  did  not  look  up  till  Wil- 
liams and  his  cuinpanion  were  far  in  the  room, 
but  he  then  raised  his  face  towards  them,  dis- 
playing very  handsome  features,  though  not 
without  that  peculiar,  klecn,  and  cunning  look 
generally  displayed  by  the  race  from  which  he 
sprung. 

•  **  Ah,  Jack  V*  he  cried,  starting  up  and  shaking 
Williams  Xeartily  by  the  hand.  ••  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Why  we  haven't  met  I  don't  know 
how  long.     This  is  a  friend  of  }  ours,  I  suppose.'* 

**Mr.  LatinicT,"  said  Williams,  introducing 
the  two  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Levi  bowed  and 
scraped  as  ceremoniously  as  an  ambassador. 

**Goaie,  sit  down,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Moses 
Iievi.  "  We'll  have  some  more  glasses  and 
some  punch,  and  then  we'll  talk  of  business." 

The  glasses  and  punch  were  brought,  and 
Alfred  Latimer  took  a  liberal  supply,  while 
Williams  helped  himself  more  cartMully,  and, 
after  a  few  words  upon  ordinary  subjects,  Mr. 
Levi  proceeded  as  follows: — ••Well,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, I  gut  your  message,  and,  though  it  was 
rather  inconvenient  for  me,  I  came  down  at 
once,  because  I  know  you  nover  disappoint  one 
— I  suppose  this  gentleman  is  one  of  us,  though 
I  don't  know  him." 

'*  All  rij^ht,"  said  Williams.  *•  Have  you  got 
the  money  with  you!" 

"  Why,  not  the  \* hole  sum,"  replied  the  Jew. 
"  I  hadn't  got  as  mucii  in  the  house.  Why,  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds  is  a  great  amount,  you 
know — what  a  job  it  must  be  !" 

*•  How  Uiuch  have  you  brought  1"  asked  Wil- 
liams. 

**  Why,  somewhere  near  upon  three  thousand 
pounds,"  answered  his  London  friend. 

"  That  won't  do,"  replied  Williams,  who  knew 
his  man.  "  If  you  haven't  got  the  whole  you 
may  as  well  go  back  again." 

"  Ay,  but  that  will  do  to  pay  part,"  rejoined 
Levi ;  "  and  you  can  touch  the  rest  in  London, 
you  know." 

"  It  won't  do,  Moses,"  reiterated  the  other, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  **  We  must  make  a 
finish  of  it  all  at  once.  So  if  ^k  are  not  ready, 
i  must  send  to  Solomons." 

"  No,  no,  no."  cried  Mr.  Levi.  "  Don't  be  so 
hasty.  Jack ;  if  I  haven't  got  the  money  with 
me  I  can  get  it  in  five  minutes.  I  never  need 
to  send  to  London  for  money,  when  there's  a 
banker  in  the  town." 

**  Yes,  hut  Sunday  is  coming  on,"  said  Wil- 
liams, "and  we  must  have  it  paid  all  in  gold." 

"  Well,  well,  that  can  bo  done,"  said  his 
respectahle  friend.  "  Leave  all  that  to  me. 
The  money  shall  be  ready  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  cyo." 

»•  In  fchort.  you've  got  it  with  you,  Moses, 
that's  the  fact,"  was  Williams's  very  just  re- 
joinder. 

Mr*  I^vi  did  not  absolutely  admit  the  fact, 
but  turned  to  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
saying,  '"  If  you  have  it  in  guineas,  ^ou  know 
you  must  take  them  at  their  price." 

"That's  six-and-lwenly  shiUings,"  observed 
Williams  ;  but  .I..evi  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  Seven- 
and-tweniy,  upon  my  life.  I'll  show  you  the 
invoice  of  .the  last  I  sent  to  France,"  and  he 
drew  out  a  pocket-book,  from  which  he  took  a 
.jmpw  confirming  his  assertion,  for  he  had  always 


means  at  hand  of  proving  the  truth  of  any  he 
he  chose  to  toll. 

Williams  had  nothing  prepared  to  rebut  this 
evidence,  and  that  matter  was  accordingly  set- 
tled, after  which  Mr.  Moses  Levi  asked  in  a  low 
and  insinuating  tone,  *•  Have  you  got  the  goods 
with  you !" 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Williams  coolly.  "I 
roust  fetch  them  first  from  the  other  side  of  the 
county,  but  we  must  have  everything  seiiled, 
that  there  may  be  no  stopping  to  talk  abnut 
prices." 

"  What  sort  of  stuff  is  it  V  inquired  Mr.  I^vi, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Why,  ell  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  a  good 
many  little  things  I  shall  keep,"  answered  Wil- 
liams.    "  Rings  and  trinkets,  and  such  things." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  prices,  I  dare  say,  as 
well  as  I  do,"  said  the  receiver  of  stolon  goods. 
"Silver,  three-and-sixpence  an  ounce,  and  gold 
in  the  same  proportion." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  answered  W'illiams. 
"  Solomons  always  gives  four-and-sixpence." 

"  Impo.«isible !"  cried  Levi,  holdmg  up  his 
hands  and  eyes. 

"But  I  know  it,"  answered  Williams. 

"Not  now,  not  now,"  exclaimei^  the  Jew. 
"  He  might  do  so  six  it\onths  ago,  but  times  are 
very  had  at  present,  and  no  man  can  do  it  and 
gain  an  honest  livelihood.  Three-and-nine  is 
the  last  farthing." 

Williams,  however,  held  out  for  at  least  four 
shillings,  and  gained  his  point ;  for  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  in  England  at  that  period 
was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  since. 
Mr.  Levi,  nevertheless,  did  not  give  up  any  one 
point  without  fighting  a  vigorous  battle  ;  for,  in 
general,  time  is  of  no  value  to  a  Jew.  and  ha 
would  have  sat  up  the  whole  night  detiating 
about  a  sixpence,  if  he  had  seen  any  probability 
of  gaining  it.  In  regard  to  the  gold  there  was 
as  much  discussion  as  respecting  the  silver,  Mr. 
Levi  declaring  that  it  was  an^article  very  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of,  though  the  exact  reverse  was 
the  matter  of  fact.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
he  l^ud  brought  crucibles,  and  fluxes,  and  scales, 
and  weights  with  him,  so  that  any  wrought  ves- 
sels that  might  be  presented  to  him  for  purchase 
would  he  made  into  what  he  called  soup,  or 
melted,  before  he  left  the  house,  thus  losing 
every  mark  by  which  they  could  l»c  identified. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  tell  his  companions  the  fact 
that  his  weights  wore  not  of  the  most  accurate 
standard,  hut  he  went  on  so  long  that  Alfred 
Latimer,  IiKving  exhausted  the  punch,  got  tired 
and  drowsy,  and  was  proposing  to  retire  to  bed, 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Levi,  putting  by  his  pocket-book,  bade  them 
come  in.  The  figure  that  appeared  was  that  of 
the  landlord,  who  closed  the  door,  and.  walking 
slowly  up  to  the  table,  said,  addressing  Wil- 
liams, "I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  tell  you. 
Jack,  that  Harry  Soames,  the  constable  from 
Ma]|in<{ton,  has  liien  over  here  this  aftfTnoon* 
asking  u  number  of  questions  about  you,  and 
whether  you  had  lately  been  seen  in  Stilton, 
and  when — it's  no  harm  knowing,  you  know." 

"  Oh.  no,"  replied  Jack  Williams,  in  a  caro^ 
less  tone;  "if  he  asks  again,  ^ive  him  my 
compliments,  and  tell  him  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  him  when  he  calls.  Perhaps,  I  shall  call 
upon  him  some  day." 
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Tho  landlord  laughed  wiih  a  meaning  chuckle, 
and  Alfred  Laiimer  gave  an  inliniatiun  that  it 
was  his  iniemiuu.  lu  go  to  l)e<l. 

**  Wiiy,  I  am  going  to  bed,  loo,"  baid  Mr. 
Gallon,  "  for  Tin  iired  ;  but  ill  send  the  chum- 
ber-mald,  sir."  and  he  went  away. 

*•  We  must  be  (»fl'  bel'ore  daylijiht  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Laiimer,"  said  Jark  Williams,  "tor  il 
wouldn't  do  for  S4»auies  to  fuid  you  and  I  to- 
gcliiLT.  Ml  wake  you  in  time,  however,"  and 
.30  they  parted  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

Altuough  as  yet  we  have  left  Alfred  Lati- 
mer behind  the  rest  of  the  characters  of  our 
Irue  history,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 

§liinpbo  which  we  gave  of  hiin  on  the  night  of 
unday,  wh(.-n  ho  visited  for  a  few  minutes  his 
mother's  dwelling,  liave  only  traced  his  course 
up  to  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
morning — an  omission  which  we  shall  speedily 
proceed  to  remedy — we  must  onct;  more  change 
the  scene,  and  inflict  a  light  punishment  upon 
Ihe  reader,  such  as  the  excellent  laws  of  Eng- 
land often  did  permit  formerly,  and  sometimi's 
do  permit  still,  to  he  inflicted  upon  ])urfeetly 
innocent  people.  We  mean  to  say  that  we  will 
put  him  for  a  short  time  into  the  black  hole. 

.Now,  the  black  hole  of  the  town  of ,  to 

which  young  Blackmoro  had  been  very  appro- 
priately conveyed,  was  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion. In  former  times  there  had  stood  in  tho 
Tcry  centre  of  the  market-place  a  large  triangu- 
lar pile  of  old  small  dilapidated  buildings,  used 
chiefly  as  low  shops,  some  of  which  were  only 
opened  on  market  days ;  the  remaining  portion 
of  these  cditices  had  been  occupied  as  tene- 
ments by  the  poor  of  the  place,  and  supplied  to 
every  crowd  collected,  upon  whatsoever  occa- 
sion, a  numerous  accession  of  dirty  ragged 
urchins,  full  of  fun,  mischief,  and  stentorian 
lungs.  All  magistrates,  but  especially  town 
councillors,  have  a  great  and  laudable  dislike  to 
the  poor,  and  more  particularly  to  poor  boys 
— they  hate  their  rags,  they  hate  their  fun,  they 
iiato  their  mischief,  as  they  ought  to  do— and 
Uiese  buildings  were,  moreover,  an  eyesore  to 
aomo  architectural  geniuses  amongst  the  civic 
authorities.  The  age  being  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  il  being  in  general  admitted  that  the 
poor  ought  to  have  no  houses  to  live  in,  the 
magistrates — they  called  themselves  the  town 
— bought  these  ancieni  buildings  of  their  pro- 
prietor, gave  notice  to  quit  to  the  tenants,  and 
announced  their  intention  of  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  market-place  by  their  demolition. 
The  scheme  was  carried  into  effect ;  but  it 
suggested  it&elf  to-un  architect,  who  was  broth- 
er-in-law to  the  mayor,  that  the  public  square 
wouM  look  very  bare'and  eiiabby  without  some 
edifice  in  the  centre,  and,  as  the  town  was 
much  troubled  with  birds  of  a  certain  feather, 
it  was  resolved  to  build  a  cage  for  them.  Uul 
in  |,  .lling  down  the  old  Ihiuscs,  a  number  of 
ccUars  liad  been  discovered.  Some  weic  tilled 
lip  before  the  bright  idea  t>f  the  rage  presented 
iisolf,  but  one  or  two  remained,  and  the  archi- 
tect deternuniHl  to  employ  one  of  these  as  a 
black  hole,  for  more  refractory  prisoners,  im- 
medilitely  b«low  the  kuilding  abo^e.     Being  a 


man  of  genius,  and  having  a  loach  of  classical 
kii(»wh(ige,  he  designed  his  cage  upon  tho 
model  of  a  Temple  of  Mercury  ;  but  whether  it 
was  in  allusion  lo  the  wing.s  of  the  nKssengcr 
of  the  gods,  or  to  the  care  he  was  kftown  to 
take  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  the  mayor  and 
common  council  could  never  discover.  This 
temple  was  accordingly  raised  upon  a  flight  of 
four  htonc  steps,  up  which  the  destined  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  who  were  certainly  m»t  ten- 
ants at  will,  usually  walked  very  unwillingly; 
but  just  at  the  portico — for  it,  too.  had  a  portico 
— was  a  small  iron-bound  door,  which  led  by  a 
narrow  staircase  some  ten  feel  down  iulo  the 
cellar  now  denominated  the  black  hole.  The 
name  w  as  not  ill  bestowed  for  black  and  dreary, 
most  assuredly,  it  was.  Not  that  it  received 
no  liglit,  for  there  was  a  sort  of  spiracle  above 
which  admitted  just  sutficicnt  to  allow  the 
prisoner  to  gro))e  about,  and  see  something  of 
the  misery  of  the  den  lo  which  he  had  been 
consigned.  It  gave  enough  air,  too,  to  allow  a 
man  to  live  with  some  oppressiiui  of  chest,  but 
in  a  very  small  degrees  if  at  all,  mitigated  the 
damp  unwholesome  stench.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  capital  place  for  getting  up  a  typlius  fever, 
and  had  more  than  once  proved  very  successful 
in  that  respect  when  the  tenant  took  up  his  oc-  . 
cupancy  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  remained 
there  till  the  magistrates  met  at  noon  on  the 
Monday.  The  comforts  of  the  dwelling  con- 
sisted of  a  liberal  supply  of  straw,  which  went 
on  accumulating  I'rom  week  to  week  as  fresh 
bundles  were  imported,  as  much  cold  water  as 
a  captive  could  make  the  constable  brmg  him, 
and  a  sufficient  portion  of  dry  bread  to  prevent 
him  from  starving.  The  m»or,  on  one  occasion, 
boasted  that  a  prisoner  iQUW  black  hole  never 
cost  the  town  mure  thaiiWopence-halfpcnny 
per  diem,  but  thai  nOayor  m&  a  great  political 
economist,  and  some  other  functionaries  did 
not  do  so  well. 

In  this  black  hole,  then  furnished  as  wo  havo 
described,  young  John  Blackmoro  was  safely 
lodged  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  after  having  been 
inteirogated  by  Mr.  Quaiterly.  lie  very  soon 
found  that  evajtois  faiher*s  cottage,  which  he 
had  been  acciflbmed  to  consider  the  most  dis- 
agreeable place  on  earth,  might  have  aflbrdcd 
him  a  much  more  agreeable  lodging  than  that 
which  was  now  provided  for  him.  He  would 
have preferreiMth  the  water  which  the  constable 
and  his  man  l^l^lied,  an  admixture  of  gin— not 
being  at  all  aWare  that  tho  English  had  happily 
and  appropriately  applied  lo  that  liquor  the 
Persian  name  for  a  bad  spirit.  The  straw  also 
scratched  him,  and  annoyed  him,  and  tho  odor 
of  the  place  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  his 
olfactory  nerves.  But  all  these  sensations  were 
as  nothing,  when  compared  with  those  which 
succeeded,  when  left  alone  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night ;  with  nothing  lo  converse  with  but 
his  own  thoughts,  which  were  certainly  not  tho 
most  cheering  comfianions  he  could  have  had. 

For  some  time  the  various  noiscs  in  the  town 
enlivened  him  a  little.  Carts  rolled  nlong,  with 
cheerful  voices  talking  ;  even  a  «arriage  was  . 
h(!ard  whirling  through  the  niarkei-|jlace,  and 
then  receding  with  a  slowly-diminishing  sound, 
like  the  distant  roar  of  thunder,  fading  away 
into  the  rustle  of  the  sea  upon  a  peblily  shore. 
A  parly  of  merry  lads  b^iv^^  ^id>j  ^'^i^v^j^,  ^\vv2^ 
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be  had  often  sung  in  other  days,  and  for  se? eraV 
minutes  their  voices  were  heard  echoing 
through  the  streets,  faint  and  more  faint,  like 
tiie  momories  of  youth.  Then  came  a  pause, 
broken  only  by  the  church  clock  striking,  solemn 
and  high  up  towards  the  sky,  hke  the  voice  of 
an  angel  in  tlio  air,  warning  man  of  the  rapid 
course  of  mortal  timey  Then  there  was  a  dead 
silence ;  but  it,  too,  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  uproarious  merriment  of  a  drunken 
Saturday  night  party  reeling  home  to  their 
miserable  wives.     Alter  that  all  was  still. 

The  air  seemed  heavy  with  thought.  It 
oppressed  him,  weighed  him  down.  He  tried 
to  sleep,  but  he  could  not.  He  fancied  that  ho 
would  be  game  to  the  last;  he  suid,  *'  D — n 
tbem  !  they  shan't  frighten  me  ;*'  hut  to  whom- 
soever he  meant  to  apply  the  pronoun  *'  ihcy," 
it  was  not  any  other  individual  who  frightened 
bim — it  was  himself.  He  had  not  su[)p(irt 
within,  he  had  nothing  to  rest  upon  in  his  own 
heart.  All  that  the  sad  camera- obscura  showed 
him  was  weakness  past,  evil  comunited.  vice 
encouraged,  but  no  good  thing.  The  warnings 
of  his  father,  an  honest,  upright,  humble  man — 
the  lessons  of  his  mother,  a  pious  kind-licartcd, 
though  somewhat  too  good-natured  woman — 
I  were  remombored,  it  is  true,  but  renieml)errd 
only  as  ha  ving  been  despised,  neglected,  violated. 
It  was  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  He 
tossed  about  upon  the  straw  for  some  time  in 
terrible  mental  anguish.  He  made  a  struggle 
for  firmness  and  for  fortitude.  He  wavered,  ho 
hesitated;  hut  gradually  solitary  thougiit — like 
time  wearing  away  the  masonry  of  sume  ill- 
constructed  building — undermined  all  his  powrrs 
of  resistance,  anitaatarting  suddenly  up.  he  ex- 
claimed **  Hang  iflb'I  do  not  tell  all.  Why  the 
devil  should  I  I'^V^t  like  a  dying  dog  in  the 
straw,  and  very  liltBy  get  myself  scragi;ed  into 
the  bargain,  for  a  set  of  fellows  who  don't  care  a 
pin  alunit  mo  ?  Even  Latimer  could  only  aflbrd 
to  give  nic  live  shillings  for  riding  over  all  that 
way  tu  warn  him  !  Til  take  care  of  mysrlf^  or 
ihey  will  bring  me  in  as  an  accomplice  ;"  and 
thus  saying  he  found  his  way  ud  the  stairs  and 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door  abovMtiidly  fancying 
that  the  constable  was  there  oi^ard.  Nobody 
answered,  however,  for  Mr.  Higginlhorp  was 
by  that  time  at  least  half  a  mile  distant,  soundly 
snoring  in  his  bed,  and  dreatping  of  raptions, 
and  Wctrranls,  and  arrests,  minMl  with  -a  (ron- 
fuscd  crowd  of  poachers,  anJHbns,  and  the 
class  which  may  be  called  miSemeanorites. 
From  the  lusidc  of  the  enge  no  reply  was  re- 
turned but  by  the  hollow  voice  of  emptiness, 
and  young  Blackmore  knocked  agam  harder 
than  before,  saying  to  himself  "  The  old  codger's 
sound  asleep." 

He  soon  hecamo  aware,  however,  tliat  there 
was  nobody  there— that  ho  was  left  tcUally 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place — that  if 
be  was  ill  he  might  ho  ill— ihat  if  Iks  died  he 
might  die,  without  any  one  to  assist,  to  support, 
or  to  comfort  him.  Ho  sat  down  upon  the 
steps,  and,  leanin<j  his  head  upon  his  two  hands, 
bad  well  nigh  given  way  to  tears.  Hut  who 
can  tell  all  the  horrors  of  that  night  as  h(>  lay 
in  the  drsohuiim  of  captive  wickedni  ss,  calcu- 
lating upon  the  events  of  tho  morrow.  Most 
likely,  he  thought  the  constable  would  notcmne 
a^ain  ml  it  was  time  to  take  bim  before  tlie 


magistrates ;  and  what  might  not  happen  in  the 
interim  1  Others  more  guilty  than  himself 
might  be  detected,  caught,  induced  to  turn 
king's  evidence,  and  thus  cut  him  off  from  ail 
the  merit  of  confession.  He  had  been  warned 
by  the  solicitor  that  he  was  casting  away  his 
last  chance,  and  now  he  thought  it  was  done ; 
that  very  likely  the  opportunity  was  lost  for 
ever,  and  that  his  own  obstinacy  had  sealed 
his  fate.  There  was  nobody  near  to  hear  ths 
confession  that  he  longed  to  make — tho  earth 
was  round  him  like  a  living  grave — the  bars, 
the  bolts,  the  stonework  kept  hiin  in,  and 
prevented  him  from  executing  what  fear,  if 
not  penitence,  prompted ;  and  he  felt  as  we 
might  suppose  the  spirit  of  the  dead  must  feel 
when  a  life  of  impenitence  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
dark  irrevocable  barrier  of  the  tomb  dropped 
between  mortal  crime  and  the  backward  path 
of  repentance  and  amendment.  Oh,  how  he 
writhed  under  tho  tortures  of  his  own  fancies! 
— how  fear  took  a  thousand  shapes  to  augment 
his  anguish  ! — how  everything  horrible  wiihia 
the  range  of  possibility  was  presented  to  his 
imagination,  during  that  long  dark  sleepless 
night  of  silence  and  solitude  !  It  seemed  as  if 
the  hours  of  darkness  would  never  eoinc  to  an 
end  ;  and  had  it  not  hren  for  the  striking  of  the 
clock,  he  would  have  fancied  that  day  had 
dawned  long  before  it  really  appeared,  and  that 
ihi're  was  no  means  wiiaiscjcver  for  the  blessed 
light  to  visit  his  dungeon.  Even  tllough  he 
heard  the  hours  strike,  impatience  got  the  bet- 
ter of  reason,  and  made  him  think  that  it  must 
be  day-bie«ik  a  lull  hour  belbro  the  sun  really 
n»be. 

At  length  a  faint  gray  stream  of  light  began 
to  pour  forth  the  spiracle  wc  have  mentioned, 
and  painted  a  lung  ellipse  upon  the  lloor,  (jr 
rather  upon  die  pavement  of  the  place.  At  first 
it  was  so  dim  that  he  thought  his  eyes  deceived 
him,  hut  gradually  it  grew  brighter,  and  then 
changed  Ironi  gray,  through  a  s(»rt  of  dove-col- 
our, to  a  rosy  hue,  and  he  could  hear  a  distant 
bird  singing  sweetly.  It  was  certainly  day,  and 
the  light  revived  some  hope,  though  faint — 
faint,  indeed,  for  he  was  exhausted  in  mind 
and  body  with  the  terrors  he  had  suflered.  All 
firmness  was  gone — all  thought  of  resistance 
was  at  an  end  ;  he  was  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing, to  do  anything  that  might  deliver  him 
Jrom  such  horrors  as  he  had  eniiured,  and  those 
still  moie  teriibic  which  he  anticipated.  But 
the  constable  did  n(»t  come,  and  he  listened 
eagerly  lor  sounds,  seated  upon  the  straw,  with 
his  hands  clasped  tight  over  his  knees.  At 
length  the  noise  of  a  foot-fall  caught  his  ear, 
heavy  and  slow.  It  was  that  of  a  townsman 
passing  to  his  work  ;  and  getting  as  near  to  the 
spiracle  as  he  could,  ih<^  prisoner  called  to  him 
to  tell  tilt*  constable  that  somebody  Wiinted  to 
speak  with  him  at  the  cage.  The  m;tn  heard 
hull  not,  however,  or  at  least  took  n(»  notice; 
he  knew  nobody  was  Iikelv  to  cah  him,  end  on  he 
plodded  with  the  same  slow  heavy  step,  with- 
out tho  lea^t  iilerruption. 

"They  can't  hear  me,'*  said  young  Black* 
more,  "  1  am  thut  out  Irtmi  every  resource. 
What  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  duV  and  he 
wrung  his  hands  in  bitter  despair. 

'i'hen  Hgaiii  he  crept  up  the  steps,  and  stood 
watching  lur  any  opportunity.    Seven  o'clock 
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•truck — eight  o'clock— il  was  spimiAchin;  nine, 
when  a  brisk  active  step  was  heard,  and  then 
the  rattle  of  a  key,  the  drawing  of  a  bult,  and 
the  creaking  of  a  door.  The  step  ihen  sounded 
dose  at  hand,  and  before  the  door  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  could  be  opened,  the  unhappy  lad 
knocked  hard,  exclaiming  **  Mr.  Constable  !  Mr. 
Constable,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown  hack, 
and  the  gruff  voice  of  Mr.  Higginthorp  exclaim- 
ed, "What  the  devil  arc  you  knocking  lor? 
What  do  you  want,  you  young  blackguard  1" 

**  I  want  to  tell  all,"  excliiinied  John  Black- 
more,  "  I  want  to  ease  my  mind." 

»•  I've  a  notion  you're  a  bit  too  laic,  my 
kiddy,"  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp,  **  you  should 
have  spoken  last  night ;"  and  then  he  added,  at 
a  venture,  "  Ah,  i>eoplo  are  after  them  fellows, 
and,  I  dare  say,  have  caught  thcni  by  this  time. 
Some  of  them  will  stag,  in  course,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  beforehand  with  yon." 

♦*I  don't  care,"  cried  young  iJlackmore,  "I 
will  tcU  all,  to  put  myself  at  rest." 

**  Slop,  stop  a  bit,"  cried  Mr.  Higginthorp,  "  I 
jDDstn't  hear  nothing  till  I've  got  sum'un  to  wit- 
ness that  I  warned  you  properly." 

•*  No,  no,  let  mc  tell,"  cried  the  youth,  almost 
Urantically,  **  I  want  no  warning." 

'•  It  won't  do,  young  cove,  it  won't  do," 
replied  the  constable,  **  I  knows  belter.  Wc 
must  have  eveiything  in  order.  Tin  not  j^oini:  lo 
be  hauled  up  and  rated  for  punij)iiig  a  pri.Noncr, 
not  I.  There,  go  down  a  bit— go  down,  I  s.iy.  or 
1*11  pitcii  you  down  head  forernoot.  I'll  boon 
call  Neddy,  and  he  shall  hear  what  I  say.  lle'& 
only  there  just  in  t'other  street  opposite." 

Driven  back  into  his  den,  the  iinhiippy  youth 
remained  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  f<*r 
about  live  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  called  up  again  into  the  cage  to  iIk*  pres- 
ence of  our  friend  Mr.  Higginthorp  and  his 
long-necked  assistant.  The  door  was  shut  and 
locked,  and  the  constable,  in  the  first  instanee 
waving  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  addressed  a 
9ort  of  prefatory  discourse  to  his  coni|):ii.ioM  in 
the  following  terms :  *'  You  see,  Neddy,  this 
here  young  man,  as  we  nabbed  last  night,  de- 
olareB  his  intention  of  making  a  full  confes- 
lion.  But  I  wouldn't  hear  a  word,  not  I— not 
A  single  syllabus,  till  you  were  present  to  bear 
witness  that  I  uses  no  indueenjent  whut.soni- 
9Ter  to  make  him  do  that  same,  but  that  1  warns 
him,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  he  says  will  be 
taken  down,  and  may  be  used  agin  him — not 
that  I  say  it  will,  because  I  thinks — Tiowsomevcr, 
that's  nothing  to  nobody  what  I  thinks ;  and  so 
now.  being  warned,  you  may  go  on,  young  man, 
if  you  likes;  and  if  you  doesn't  like,  why  you  may 
let  it  alone  or  not  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  what- 
ever you  says,  tell  nothing  but  tho  truth,  fur 
/c»u  may  chance  to  have  to  take  an  oath  to  it, 
wviiich  would  be  mighty  awkward  if  it  wasn't 
irue — Stop  a  bit ;  bring  me  that  stool,  Neddy, 
and  hold  the  ink  here  that  I  may  dip  my  pen. 
Wail  a  minute,  I  am  not  ready  yet,"  and  h?  wrote 
it  the  top  of  the  paper  in  a  good  clerkly  hand, 
jsing  the  stool  for  a  table,  "The  confession  of 
John  Blackmore,  juniof,  taken  before  us,  Thom- 
sa  Higginthorp  and  £dward  Scraggs,  constable 

and  aub'constablo  of  the  town  of ,  on  this 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  oor  Lord " 

•ffow  go  on  if  joa  likea.'* 


"  Well,  I  declare  I  haTe  nothing  to  do  with 
it  whatever."  said  young  Blackmore." 

"  He  declares  he  has  noihinjg  to  do  with  il 
whatsomever,"  wrote  Mr.  Higginthorp,  reading 
the  words  aloud  at  tho  same  tmie. 

"And  I  only  heard  it  by  accident  one  day   > 
when  I  was  in  a  pubhc-houso  with  Maltby  and 
Jack  Williams." 

"  He  only  heard  it  promiskus  when  he  was  in 
a  public  with  Jack  Williams  and — what  was  the 
other  gentleman's  christian  name!"  inquired 
Mr.  Higgmthorp. 

"  William  Maltby,"  rephed  the  youth,  and  Mr. 
Higginthorp  put  it  down. 

*-They  were  talking  at  first  very  low,»'  con- 
tinued young  Dlackmore,  "  and  then  they  talked 
louder,  and  1  soon  made  out  that  Mr.  Williams 
intended  lo  break  in  this  very  night,  into  Mai* 
liiigion  Hdll,  and  take  away  all  tho  plate  and 
siiill  they  could  find." 

"  Was  that  this  ere  night  as  is  passed,  or 
that  ere  night  as  is  coming  1"  asked  Mr.  Hig^ 
giiiihorp. 

"  i'hai  that's  passed,"  answered  the  lad  ;  and 
.Mr.  Higginthorp  proceeded  to  writedown,  read- 
ing aloud  at  the  same  time — "Jack  Williams 
am!  William  Maltby  intended  to  break  in — " 

"  i\o,  no,"  cried  young  Blackmore,  eagerly, 
•'  I  ilul  not  say  Bill  intended  lo  break  in  ;  for 
WiiluMiis  suid  he  wouldn't  have  him;  that  he 
was  ni>i  up  to  the  mark  for  sirch  a  job.  That 
u-a.-^  what  made  them  speak  so  loud,  for  they 
ha  i  well  nigh  had  a  bit  of  a  row  about  it.  But 
VVilliaiiis  said  he  would  give  him  a  couple  of 
hundred  for  his  share,  and  he'd  have  no  risk; 
and  that  he'd  get  Mr.  Latimer  to  help,  who  was 
up  to  anything  from  pitch*aad-toss  to  man- 
slaughicr."  *"' 

"Manslaughter!"  said  Mr.  Higginthorp,  writ- 
ing. 

"  Then,  here,  on  Saturday  night,"  continued 
.Mr.  Blackmore,  junior,  "  I  was  sent  over  as  fast 
as  I  could  gallop  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
from  John  Williams  himself." 

"  What  did  you  gallop  upon  1"  demanded  the 
constable  in  a  8Ma|MU  tune. 

"  Upon  a  hor^pKlHure,"  replied  the  youth, 
peevishly,  begiiinmg  to  fancy  that  Mr.  Higgin- 
thorp was  making  a  jest  of  him,  and  feehng  bis 
situation  no  joke. 

"  It  might  have  been  an  ass,"  said  the  con- 
stable gravely.  '*  However  we'll  impound  the 
horse.     Go  on." 

"  Why,  then  I  found  Mr.  I^timer  and  Captain 
Tankerville  together;  but  the  captain  soon  cut 
his  stiek,  and  not  hmg  aAer  Jack  Williams  him- 
self came  over  with  a  horse  and  gig,  and  Mr. 
Latimer  went  away  with  him,  for  I  watched. 
What  they've  done  I  don't  know;  but  what 
they  went  to  do  I  can  very  well  guess." 

"  We  must  have  no  guess  work,"  said  Mr. 
Higginthorp.  "  Facks — facks  is  what  we 
wants  ;  so  if  you've  got  any  more  on  'em  you 
may  bring  'em  out.  Thai's  to  say  if  you  likes. 
I  holds  out  no  inducements — not  I.  It  must 
be 'a  woluntary  confession  to  be  of  any  good  to 
you,  or  mo  either." 

The  unfortunate  lad  added  a  few  more  partie- 
ulars  of  no  great  importance,  and  then,  looking 
op  piteously  in  the  constable's  face,  he  inquired, 
*'  Now  I've  told  the  whole  truth  exactly  as  it  ta.. 
Do  joa  thiokthaia  ia  %sq  ^iMttJM  V<(A  tmX^ 
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•*  Whjf  I  can't  exactly  say,"  answered  Mr. 
Higgintliorp,  scratching  his  head ;  **  howsoni- 
dever,  you  sec,  young  man,  you  arc  but  a  cessory 
bei'ore  ihc  lack,  and  not  arler,  which  is  some- 
thing in  your  favor.  Then  you  made  full  con- 
fession bt^fore  examination — that's  summat 
more.  No,  I  don't  tliink  they  will  deal  hard 
with  you.  ]*crhaps  ihcy  may  take  you  as  king's 
evidence,  and  then  you've  a  chance  of  promo- 
tion to  be  a  general  informer  in  course  of  time. 
However,  I  says  nothing  about  that — I  prom- 
ises no  man  nothing ;  but  I  think,  now  you've 
cleared  your  stomach,  we  may  leave  you  in 
this  here  cage,  where  you'll  be  safe  enough — 
you  can't  get  out.  But  I  must  run  away  now 
and  tell  the  magistrate — here,  read  that  over, 
Neddy,  and  put  your  sig,  then  Til  do  the  same 
snd  be  ofl^.  When  I'm  gone  you  can  get  him 
■  basin  of  cocoa  and  a  roll,  to  keep  his  spirits 
up.  One  should  always  fatten  informers,  as 
one  does  hens  to  make  them  lay  the  l>ctter ;" 
and  with  this  sage  axiom,  Mr.  Iligginthorp  took 
his  departure,  having  first  seen  his  assistant 
read  the  paper  over  aAer  a  fashion  and  put  his 
signature,  which  IcKikeil  more  like  the  print  of 
a  bird's  claw  that  had  hopped  into  an  inkstand 
than  the  handwriting  of  a  human  being. 

When  he  and  his  companion  were  gone,  and 
3'oung  Bluckmore  had  partaken  of  his  cocoa  and 
.  his  roll,  the  youth  began  to  suspect,  from  vari- 
ous signs  and  symptoms  which  had  betrayed 
themselves  in  the  worthy  constable,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  confession  just  made,  neither  Mr. 
Uigginthorp  nor  the  magistrates  had  known 
anything  of  the  proposed  robbery  at  Mallington 
Hall,  and  that  consequently  he  himself  had 
very  probably  put  his  fiiend's  neck  in  a  halter 
for  whieh  he  was  not  a  little  sorry.  It  was  too 
late  now,  however,  to  amend  his  error,  and 
conseipiently  he  determined  to  carry  the  mat- 
ter through  with  a  bold  front. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


.  The  housckceper*s  rqap  ifcMallington  Hall 
was  one  of  those  smallV|b|Klofty  chambers 
which  our  ancestors  of  the  rCTgn  of  George  1. 
and  George  II.  occasionally  stuck  into  any  spare 
corner,  with  which  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
It  had  certainly  not  been  intended  originally 
for  the  pnr|K»ses  to  which  it  was  now  applied, 
for  it  was  i.lcgnnt  in  its  decorations,  and  in  the 
better  atid  newer  part  of  the  house.  The 
paneling,  to  whieh  in  the  other  rooms  the 
wider  extent  of  the  walls  gave  symmetry  and 
due  proportion,  h«.'re  ran  up  tall  and  slender, 
each  long  parailehigram  surrounded  by  its 
wreath  of  carved  flowers,  looking  like  a  tall  old 
maid  at  a  ball—prim,  stiff,  and  rigid,  notwith- 
8tan<ling  all  the  gay  ornaments  of  lighter  and 
more  graceful  things  with  whieh  they  were 
decked.  It  was  a  very  comfortable  room,  how- 
ever, having  hut  two  windows  and  ono  door — 
a  great  advantage  in  these  northern  climes, 
where  we  have  wind  enough  and  cold  enough, 
without  making  more  apertures  than  necessary 
to  let  them  in.  It  was  well  carpeted,  too,  and  the 
huge  fireplace,  with  its  massive  mantel-piece, 
well  supplied  with  logs,  was  blazing  brightly, 
and  crackling  cheerfully ;  but  yet,  on  the  night  of 
the  Sunday  which  we  hare  been  latelj  speaking 


of,  good  old  Mrs.  Chalke,  the  housekeeper,  as  she 
sat  before  the  fire,  was  in  anything  hut  a  mcny 
or  even  a  tranquil  mood.  There  was  some 
wind  stirring,  and  oox;asion8lly  the  panchng 
cracked  or  the  tall  window  rattled,  and  when- 
ever such  was  the  case  the  good  old  lady 
started  and  looked  round,  expecting  to  see 
neither  ghost  nor  hobgoblin,  but  some  mors 
terrible  apparition  still,  of  flesh  and  blood, 
armed  with  cold  steel  and  leaden  bulleta  against 
the  scanty  remains  of  life  which  yet  wen?  hers. 
Once  when  the  gust  was  more  vehement  than 
ordinary,  and,  like  an  importunate  beggar, 
clamored  loudly  for  admittance,  she  suddenly 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  seized  the  bell, 
forgetting  that  the  girl,  who  washer  only  com- 
panion in  the  house,  could  render  her  but  little 
effectual  assistance,  or  perhaps  thinking  that  tf 
she  was  to  be  murdered,  she  had  better  be  ao 
in  the  presence  of  respectable  witnesses. 

Though  the  gust  died  away,  good  Mrs. 
Chalkc  still  held  the  bell-rope  in  her  hand,  as 
if  to  be  prepared  agairst  the  worst ;  and,  it 
length,  after  some  consideration,  she  ganc  it  a 
gentle  pull.  In  a  minute  or  two  alter,  a  quick 
pair  of  feet  were  heard  coming  along  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  housemaid  appeared,  with  a  face 
of  agitation  and  alarm,  as  if  she  expected  to 
behold  some  horrible  spectacle.  In  fact,  the 
nerves  of  both  the  |»oor  Wduicn  had  boon  so  sadly 
shattered  by  the  lute  attempt  upon  the  house 
that  they  felt  themselves,  like  the  diutinished 
garrison  of  a  besieged  city,  in  a  constant  state 
of  apprehension,  lest  some  undefended  point  of 
lh<^  works  should  he  forced  by  the  enemy  with- 
out their  knowing  it. 

'»\Vhat  o'clock  is  it,  Sally?"  asked  Mrs. 
Chaike,  turning  to  the  housemaid. 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy,  ma'am !"  exclaimrd  the 
latter  ;  **  I  thought  something  was  the  matter;, 
and  though  I  must  be  about  the  place,  I  feel 
quite  in  a  twitter  as  soon  as  ever  I  am  left 
alone.  Then  those  long  passages  frighten 
me  out  of  my  life  every  time  I  go  through 
them." 

Sally  had  not  answered  the  housckccpcr*s 
inquiry,  however,  and  Mrs.  Chaike  re{>eated  it, 
obtaining  for  a  reply  the  information  that  it 
was  a  quarter  past  ten  by  the  clock  in  the 
kitchen. 

**  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper, 
''What  can  make  Mr.  Kdnionds  so  late?  I  hope 
nothing  has  happened  to  him.*' 

'♦  Oh,  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am,"  rejoined  SaUy. 
*'You  know  he's  always  out  long  on  Sunday 
nights,  looking  after  the  game ;  for  he  saya 
that  bad  characters  are  always  more  about  then 
than  on  any  (tther  day." 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  replied  Mrs. 
Chaike ;  "  and  while  he's  looking  r.fier  the  game 
we  might  all  have  our  throats  cut.  ' 

*'  Dear  me,  ma'am  !  dt>n't  talk  so,"  said  Sally; 
"  I  declare  you  make  my  blood  quite  cruddlc.  I 
havn*t  slept  a  wink  one  blHsst-d  night  since 
those  fellows  tried  to  break  in  ;  and  I  dare  sAy 
they  would  murder  me  first,  all  along  of  my 
having  been  the  one  to  ring  the  alarm-bel^ 
which  spoiled  their  sport." 

''  No,  they  would  murder  me  first,"  said  Mrs. 
Chaike,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  her  office. 
"They  would  murder  me  first  for  the  keys; 
and,  beaidee,  I  dare  say  they  know  nothing 
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iboiit  who  rahg  the  bell.  It  must  be  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  one*s  throat  cut.  I've  had  nu 
itomach  lur  mutton  ever  since." 

Sally,  who  did  not  see  the  cunnection  between 
nation  and  housebreakers,  gazed  in  Mrs. 
i^halkc's  face  with  a  lack-lustre  look,  partly  of 
itupjdity  and  partly  of  horror,  thinking  that  the 
vorthy  housekeeper  was  becuming  slightly  de- 
nnged,  and  repeating  the  word  "  umiton  !"  in 
I  tone  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  till  Mrs.  Chulke  re- 
ilied,  *'  Yes,  muttoa  to  be  sure.  Don't  hutchers 
»t  sheep's  throats  as  housebreakers  cut  ours." 

••Dear  heart!"  replied  Sally,  "so  they  do," 
ind  she  put  her  hand  under  her  chin  us  if  to  as- 
iertain  whether  the  operation  had  been  actually 
lerfornied  upon  her. 

Just  at  that  moment,  however,  the  bell  rang 
harply  and  suddenly,  and  both  the  gi>od  wumen 
tartcd  and  both  screamed  ;  after  which  it  sud- 
enly  struck  Sally  that  it  must  be  Edmonds 
imself,  who  had  slept  at  the  house  constantly 
ince  the  night  of  the  attack.  Communicating 
his  8up{)osition  to  Mrs.  Chalke,  she  hurried  to 
he  door,  while  the  housekeeper  followed,  with 
.  flat  candlestick  in  her  hand,  laying  strong  in- 
anctions  on  her  fair  companion  not  to  turn  key 
•r  draw  bolt  till  they  had  ascertained  who  was 
he  visitor. 

"  Who's  there  V  exclaimed  Sally,  putting  her 
Douth  down  to  the  loclc. 

*•  Who's  there  1"  cried  Mrs.  Chalke,  adding  as 
I  caution  to  the  maid,  "  Doii't  put  your  head 
here,  girl.  He  might  shoot  you  through  the 
seyholo." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  however,  the 
»e11-known  voice  6f  Edmonds  answered,  **  It's 
[,  Sally — let  us  in,"  and  joyfully  the  door  was 
)pcneii,  and  poor  Edmonds,  with  a  face  haggard 
uid  worn,  both  with  bitter  care  and  fatigue,  en- 
tered the  hall. 

**  Dear  me,  Mr.  Edmonds,"  said  Mrs.  Chalke, 
*rm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  began  to  think  you 
vouldn't  come  to-night,  and  we  were  in  such  a 
lepidaiitm." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  have  been  afraid,"  replied 
be  park-keeper,  "you  might  bo  sure  I  would 
some,  Mrs.  Chalke.  It's  a  duty  to  my  employer, 
nd  I  w(m't  fail  in  my  duty,  whoever  does.  But 
thought  it  best  to  take  a  longer  round  to  night 
rith  my  men  than  usual,  for  I  heard  about  six 
''clock  from  Blackmoro,  the  gardener,  that  he 
lad  seen  some  fellows  of  whom  I  have  strong 
uspicions,  driving  this  way  from  Sturton  this 
norning.  I  could  find  nobody,  however,  and  I 
4iew  all  their  lairs,  so  they  couldn't  well  cheat 
^e  if  they  were  in  the  park  or  any  where  near  it, 

am  very  tired,  however,  for  I've  gone  good 
srcive  miles  besides  my  walk  in  the  morning. 
W(mder  what  tires  me  so  soon.  I  am  not  the 
lan  I  was,  or  three  times  as  much  wouldn't 
ire  me  ;  but  one  breaks  down  like  an  old  tree. 
*trst  goes  one  branch  and  then  another,  and 
ach  leaves  n  gap  where  the  weather  pours  in 
nd  rots  the  whole  core. 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  paused  in  the  hall, 
ddressing  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  the 
oosekeeper,  and  ending  it  apparently  to  him- 
elf — with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stone  pave- 
tent,  and  his  head  bent  forward  in  an  altitude 
f  melancholy  thought.  He  looked  sad  and 
omewhat  wild,  and  Mrs.  Chalke,  remarking 
w  ezikreMioii  of  bis  countenanoe,  and  thiakiog' 


that  the  weight  of  his  sorrows  mu«t  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  corporeal  fatigue,  begged 
him  to  come  into  her  sitting-room  and  take  a 
glass  of  ale  and  s(Hnething  to  eat. 

*»  Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  Ed- 
monds, "  I  will  come  and  sit  down  a  bit,  and 
perhaps  take  a  jug  of  beer,  for  1  am  weary  and 
thirsty  ;  but  I  can't  eat  anything,  for  I  have  no 
stomach  now.  I  shall  go  to  bed  soon,  fi)r  I 
hope  to  sleep  to-night.  It*8  a  long  time  Siiice 
I  slept." 

The  good  lady,  fiowever,  when  once  he  was 
seated  by  her  fire,  and  the  jug  nf  strung  ale, 
with  which  she  intended  to  strengthen  both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  man.  placed  hvside  him 
at  the  table,  attempted  to  while  away  the  time 
by  asking  questions,  altliough,  to  say  sooth,  Eld^ 
monds  was  very  little  inclined  for  conversation. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  that  many  people 
make,  who  think  that  they  can  wean  us  from 
our  sorrosvs  by  calling  our  im;re  words  to  indif- 
ferent topics.  As  well  might  they  thuik  to 
relieve  a  mother's  mind  by  taking  her  on  some 
tiiiling  errand  from  tlic  cradle  of  her  sick 
babe.  The  heart  and  the  thoughts  arc  still 
with  our  sorrows,  whatever  subject  may  em- 
ploy our  words. 

"You  were  talking  about  your  employer, 
Mr.  Edmonds,"  she  said,  "he  seems  a  very 
nice  sort  of  gentleman,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  who  he  i5»." 

"  He  is  a  very  kind,  good-hearted  nian,"  an- 
swered the  park-keeper,  gazing  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire.  "  As  to  who  he  is,  that's  no 
husiiKss  of  ours,  at  least  at  present.  We  sliall 
have  all  in  plenty  of  time,  1  dare  say,"  and  he 
put  the  jug  to  his  lips  and  drank  a  deep  draught 
of  beer. 

'*  Ay,  now.  Mr.  Edmonds,  you  are  very  cun- 
ning," said  tlic  old  lady,  with  a  laugh.  "You 
would  fain  persuade  me  that  you  know  no  more 
than  I  do  ;  but  I'm  quite  sure  that  you  know  all 
about  it." 

Edmonds  assured  her  that  she  was  mistaken, 
but  the  old  lady  laughed  again,  and  shook  her. 
head,  saying  "I  know,  I  know,"  and  as  Ed- 
monds made  no  rqply,  taint  thought  it  not  worth 
his  while  to  undeceive  her,  she  was  going  on 
in  the  same  strain,  when  suddenly,  with  a  great 
start,  she  exclaimed  "  Goodness  gracious ! 
what's  that '     Didn't  you  hear  a  step  !" 

The  next  instant  the  cause  of  the  phenom- 
enon siie  had  remarked  because  evident  by  Sally, 
putting  in  her  head  arid  inquiring  "Wouldn't 
you  like  a  toast  with  your  beer,  £ir  V 

"  How  can  you  frighten  one  so,  girl?"  cried 
Mrs.  Chalke,  in  a  petulant  tone ;  '*  I  declare  I 
thought  it  was  the  robbers  broke  in." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  Sally,"  replied  Edmonds  ; 
**  but  havn't  you  any  common  beer.  This  ale 
is  too  strong." 

"There  is  not  a  drop  in  the  house,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  housemaid ;  "  but  as  to  its  being  too 
strong,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  It's  evety  drop 
of  it  pure  malt  and  hops.  Home  mauc.  I  can 
assure  you,  just  before  my  lord  died." 

Theae  last  words  threw  Edmonds  into  a  new- 
fit  of  meditation.  "Ay,"  he  said  thoughtfully^ 
"  it  was  a  bad  day  for  Mallington  Hall  when 
he  died,  though  he  used  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
place,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  books  ac^ 
I»apera,  jwi  w  il  tto  ^^^\Afl^««ci  ^  ^^i^Mtv.. 
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But  things  hare  gone  wrong  ever  since,  and 
vre  never  know,  you  see.  Mrs.  Chalke,  what  it 
18  to  have  a  good  thing  till  we  lose  it.  A  good 
master  is  a  good  thing,  and  he  was  a  good 
nia&tnr.  for  he  was  always  very  reasonable  and 
inclined  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper,  when 
people  lold  him  how.'* 

"  Well,  I  hope  this  young  gentleman  will 
be  as  good  as  lie,"  said  Mrs.  Chalke.  *'  When 
do  you  think  he'll  take  possession,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds 1" 

••I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Edmonds  ;  '*  I  tell  you,  my  good  dame,  yon  are 
mistaken.  I  am  just  as  ignornnt  about  all 
these  things  as  you  arc ;"  and  Mrs.  Chalke, 
finding  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  him, 
rose,  saying,  "Well,  now  you  are  come  I 
shall  go  to  bed  and  sleep  in  peace.  1 
shouldn't  have  winked  an  eye  all  night  if  you 
hadn't  been  here.  You  had  better  have  your 
gun  with  you  in  your  room — there  it  stands  in 
the  corner.  Di»n*t  forget  it,  there's  a  good 
man,  for  if  they  were  to  get  hold  of  it  they 
might  blow  all  our  brains  out." 

••No  fear,  no  fear,"  answered  Edmonds, 
turning  his  back  to  ilie  fire,  •*  I  will  warrant  it. 
There  is  nobody  to  be  afraid  of  within  five 
miles  of  the  house,  unless  they  be  in  Mailing- 
ton,  and  there  are  sharp  eyes  looking  out  for 
them  there,  too.  You  may  rest  quietly  enough 
— nobody  will  disturb  your  sU^ep." 

"She  has  no  daughter  1"  continued  the  poor 
park-keepnr.  murmuring  to  him&elf,  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Chalke  was  gone.  "  I  wi^h  I  were  dead, 
•  though  it  is  a  sin  to  say  so,  with  all  the  bless- 
ings that  God  has  still  given  mo.  I  wish  I 
could  think  of  other  Ihin^rs ;"  and  after  pressing 
bis  hand  upon  his  brow  for  a  moment,  he  took 
up  the  jug  of  beer  again  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught.  The  quantity  it  had  contained  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  any  effect  upon  his  intel- 
lect ;  but  still  the  beer  was  very  strong,  and  he 
himself  weary  and  exhausted.  It  seemed  to 
soothe  him — to  render  him,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
drowsy  than  before,  and  aher  standing  before 
the  table  a  minute  or  two,  he  took  up  the 
candle  which  Mrs.  Chalke  had  left,  and  waHced 
slowly  away  towards  the  chamber  which  he 
had  lately  tenanted  on  the  ground-floor,  leaving 
his  guQ  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Wb  must  now  treat  of  a  very  uninteresting 
person  and  his  uninteresting  history;  but  as 
there  are  other  things  necessary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  wholes^ime  plum-pudding  besides 
plums,  so  there  are  other  than  interesting  people 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  tale  like  this. 
On  the  Saturday,  an  hour  afler  noon,  Harry 
Soames,  the  constable  of  Mallins^ton,  received 
a  summons  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Middleton,  the 
magistrate,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  is 
sithute  at  the  dr^tance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  village.  As  he  had  a  liking  for 
the  ^tive  exercise  of  his  profession,  and 
doubted  not  that  some  pleasant  opportunity  of 
performing  his  functions  was  about  to  be  aflbrded 
him,  Mr.  Soames  trudged  over  willingly  enough, 
and  on  presenting  himself  was  kept  for  about 
s  goMTter  of  an  bour  in  tho  haU,  while  Toices 


were  heard  talking  in  a  little  rooiq  at  the  aUe^ 
which  Soames  knew  to  be  Mr.  Middletoirs  owi 
especial  den,  whence  issued  many  of  thoae 
brdliant  decrees  with  which  the  justices  of 
peace  in  t|)ofse  days  used  to  astonish  the  weak 
minds  of  persons  learned  in  the  law.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  door  of  that  room  opened, 
and  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  issued  forth,  while  the 
vdice  of  Mr.  Middleton  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Thank  you,  Miss  Martin,  thank  you ;  I  always 
was  sure  he  was  an  impostor.  I  will  look  to  it; 
I  will  look  to  it." 

Miss  Martin  passed  Mr.  Soames  wttbont 
drigning  to  speak  to  him ;  but  she  bowed  bcr 
lofty  head,  with  an  air  of  conscious  deserviog, 
and  immediately  aflLer  the  constable  was  called 
to  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  who  as  be 
entered  inquired  of  the  servant  who  ushered 
the  man  in  whether  Sir  Simon  Upplestooe  bad 
arrived. 

The  servant  answered  in  the  negative,  aod 
Mr.  Middleton,  seating  himself  again  with  aa 
important  air,  remarked,  **  I  fear,  Soames,  njB 
uiny  be  accused  of  neglect  of  our  duty  in  suffer- 
ing this  young  man  to  remain  so  long  in  Mai- 
lingfon  under  such  suspicious  circumstances." 

*'  Is  it  Mr.  Morion  your  worship  was  talkiaf 
of?*'  asked  Soames,  though  he  very  well  knew 
that  such  was  the  case. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton ;  *'  he  is  the  only  person  to  whom  the 
terms  I  have  used  could  apply.  From  all  the 
circnmstancpu  1  hawe  heard,  and,  indeed,  I  may 
say,  from  what  1  have  seen,  I  have  not  the 
siightt'st  doubt  that  he  is  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  a  swindler,  and  will  ultimately  be  identified 
with  the  clerk  who  has  absconded  from  LondoDi 
and  fur  whoso  apprehension  a  reward  has  beea 
offered." 

Harry  Soames  scratched  his  head,  and  ai 
Mr.  Middleton  was  well  aware  that  he  was  not 
a  man  dull  of  comprehension,  while  he  himself 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  his  own  state- 
ments were  the  most  pellucid  that  judicial  per- 
spicuity ever  put  forth,  he  could  not  conceive 
what  made  the  constable  hesitate  in  this  un- 
wonted manner.  He  accordingly  asked,  "  What 
is  the  matter,  Soames  1" 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking,  your  worship,"  said 
the  constable,  "  that  Gibbs  could  tell  us  more 
of  the  matter,  if  he  liked." 

>«And  who  the  devil  is  Gibbs!"  asked  Mr. 
Middleton,  solemnly. 

*'Why,  the  traveling  perfumer  man,  your 
worship,"  answered  the  constable.  "He  who 
has  been  down  l.ere  so  long  hanging  about  with 
his  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad.  He  has  let  out 
to  me  more  than  once  that  he  knows  sumraat 
of  Mr.  Morton,  and  t'other  day  he  shook  bis 
head,  and  looked  wonderful  knowing.  Dut  the 
difficulty  wiU  be  to  make  him  speak." 

*' We'll  grant  a  warrant  against  him,"  said 
Mr.  Middleton.  '<  He  may  be  art  and  part  in 
the  oflTence,  for  what  we  know." 

**  Better  summons  him  as  a  witness,  your 
honor,"  said  Soames.  "  A  warrant  would  hm 
a  stopper,  I  should  think." 

"  Perhaps  it  might— perhaps  it  might,"  replied 
the  magistrate,  sagaciously.     "  We  will  sum- 
mons him  as  a  witness.    Get  me  down  ' Bum'», 
Justice,'  Soames.   There  it  stands,  on  the  shell 
behind  jou.    I  expect  Sir  Simon  Upplaatonv 
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every  raotficnt,'*  he  continued,  after  haying 
looked  into  the  magistrate's  text-book  for  some 
minutes.  "  He's  a  poor  foolish  fellow,  it  is 
true ;  but  he  will  serve  to  countenance  what 
one  does'  In  the  mean  time,  you  go  down,  and 
bring  up  this  roan,  Gibbs.  Tell  Skinner  to  send 
up  some  one  to  act  as  our  clerk;  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  this  young  vagabond  from 
making  his  escape.'* 

"I^rd  bless  your  worship!*'  replied  Mr. 
SoameSi  '*he  has  been  off  from  Mallington 
House,  ever  since  early  this  morning." 

Mr.  Middleton  looked  aghast;   but  Soamcs 

•consoled  him  the  moment  afler  by  infurniing 

him  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  Mr. 

,  Morton  was  only  over  at  Sturton,  and  then  pro- 

1  ceeded  to  execute  his  mission,  which  occupied 

rather  more  than  an  hour. 

He  returned  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  came  very  unwillingly,  trying  hard  by 
the  way  to  gather  from  the  constable  whet  the 
magistrates  wanted.  But  Mr.  Soanies  was  as 
prudent  and  renitent  as  a  prime  minister.  He 
would  not  say  a  word,  either  of  small  or  great 
Importance,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  two  magistrates,  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  their  object  in  sending  fur  him. 

**Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Sir  Simon  Upple- 
atone,  **  tell  us  what  you  know  of  this  mat- 
terV 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  matter  is,  sir,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Gibbs.  "  I  only  know  that  the  fra- 
grant Balm  of  Trinidad  is  incomparable  in  its 
qualities,  nourishing  and  strengthening  the  hair, 
encouraging  the  growth  of  eye-brows  and  whis- 
.  kers,  restoring  the  supreme  ornament  of  the 
human  person  to  a  glossy  black  or  brown  hue, 
when  it  has  become  grey  with  time  or  care,  and 
invigorating  and  restoring  the  graceful  natural 
curl,  when,  either  by  the  effects  of  tropical  cli- 
.  mates,  or" — 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "  that's 
'  not  what  we  are  talking  about.  Sir  Simon,  we 
must  put  the  question  in  another  form,  and 
carry  on  the  examination  regularly.  Now  an- 
swer, Mr.  Gibbs — you  know  a  person  who  calls 
.  himself  Morton!" 

**  I  have  that  honor,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs. 

**  Not  a  great  one,  I  fancy,"  rejoined  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  piqued  himself  upon  saying  smart 
things.  **  Now,  answer  me  truly,  for  we  shall 
awear  you  to  your  deposition.  Have  you  any 
reason  for  believing  that  this  Mr.  Morton,  as 
he  calls  himself,  is  ever  known  by  any  other 
name  1" 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  confounded,  and  knew  not 
what  to  answer.  He  would  have  fain  plunged 
into  the  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad,  which,  in 
difficult  circumstances,  and  when  he  had  noth- 
.ng  else  to  say,  had  often  proved  to  him  an  in- 
valuable resource.  But  in  the  present  instance 
he  did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  in,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  replied,  "  Perhaps  I 
have." 

**  Take  that  down,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  ad- 
dressing one  of  Mr.  Skinner's  young  men,  who 
.  had  come  up  to  act  as  clerk.  **  He  has  reason 
to  know  that  he  occasionally  goes  by  another 
name." 

**Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,  what  is  the  other  name 
he  goes  by,"  demanded  Sir  Simon  Uppleatone 
UbdUj. 


"  That  I  can't  exactly  say,"  replied  Mr.  Gibte. 

**'Tis  quite  sufficient.  Sir  Simon,  'tia  quite 
sufficient,"  said  Mr.  Middleton.  '*  He  may  have 
half  a  dozen  other  aliases.  His  going  by  an- 
other name  is  a  proof  that  he's  a  swindler. 
He  may  call  himself  colonel  this,  or  lord  that, 
or  captain  the  other,  but  what  is  that  to  usi 
Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  say  again,  answer  truly. 
Did  you  ever  see  this  young  man  in  any 
peculiar  situation  which  would  induce  you  to 
doubt  his  respectability,  or  know  of  bis  fre- 
quenting bad  characters,  or^r  anything  of  the 
kind  t  Remember,  we  have  guod  information, 
Mr.  Gibbs." 

With  the  question  thus  put  Mr.  Gibbs  did  not 
know  well  how  to  deal.  He  had  doubu,  it  is 
true,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morton,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  all  that  he  had  seen  of  that  gentleman's 
demeanor  had  so  thoroughly  impressed  him 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  what  he  seemed, 
that  he  neither  liked  to  explain  those  doubts  or 
their  causes  unless  under  compulsion.  Afler 
some  hesitation,  then,  he  replied,  '*  Why,  yoa 
see,  sir,  I  came  down  here  to  sell,  either  by 
wholesale  or  retail,  the  fragrant  Balm  of  Trini- 
dad, which,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  is  one 
of  the  most  sovereign" — 

**  Pooh  !  no  more  of  such  nonsense,*'  cried 
Sir  Simon  Up|)lestone.  •*  The  question  is  very 
plain,  Mr.  Gibbs.  Will  you  answer  it,  or  will 
you  noli  There  is  such  a  thing  as  contempt 
of  court,  sir,  and  compt)unding  of  feluny,  and 
misprision  of  treason,"  &c. 

*•  In  one  word,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  added  the  other  ' 
magistrate,  *'  if  you  do  not  deal  candidly  with 
us,  we  may  beg  you  to  take  another  posiiioA, 
and,  instead  of  allowing  you  to  be  a  witness, 
may  treat  you  as  an  accessory." 

All  Mr.  Gibbs^s  firmness  melted  away  at  the 
threat,  and,  finding  that  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad  had  failed  him,  he  replied  in  a  humble 
tone,  •*  why,  gentlemen,  I  was  only  going  to  tell 
you  how  all  the  matter  began  ;  but  if  you  want 
to  hear  the  beginning,  I  can  only  say  that  when 
first  I  came  down  here,  I  was  knocked  down 
and  robbed,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  know 
the  man  who  did  it — a  fellow  well  known  in 
these  parts,  called  Jack  Williams." 

**  The  greatest  rascal  and  poacher  that  ever 
lived,"  cried  Sir  Simon.  "  Why,  be  killed  me 
thirty  pheasants  in  one  night  six  or  seven  years 
ago.     Go  on,  Mr.  Gi6bs." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  watched  him  ever 
since  as  close  as  one  man  can  watch  another, 
being  quite  certain  I  should  catch  him  out  at 
last.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  his  hanging  about 
Mallington  Park,  and  so  I  used  to  go  there  of  a 
night  to  see  what  he  was  about.  I  always 
took  a  brace  of  bosom  friends  with  me,  but  still 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  out  of  l^is  way,  and  so 
I  used  now  and  then  to  get  up  into  a  tree. 
Well,  one  night,  when  I  was  in  a  beech,  with 
low  branches,  that  I  could  climb  easily,  I  saw 
him  meet  another  man  there,  and  have  a  long 
conference  with  him,  though  I  could  not  hear 
what  it  was  about ;  but  I  saw  that  they  often 
looked  towards  the  place  where  I  was,  and  I 
began  to  be  in  a  leetle  bit  of  a  fright.  At  length 
they  parted,  and  when  WiUiams  took  round  to 
the  other  side  of  the  wood,  as  if  to  cut  me  off 
that  way,  the  other  came  straight  u\^  UimtAik 
i  the  tree  wheie  \  \iaii^«iA\«imiv^\^diJbifi^&adt 
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tliai  I  aliOQld  fare  Ul  between  both,  I  determined 
to  give  tbem  leg  bail,  and,  dropping  down  at 
once,  I  took  to  my  heels  across  the  park,  only 
haTing  just  timo  to  see  that  the  one  who  was 
coming  up  was  Mr.  Morton. 

i«  Ho,  ho  !*•  cried  Sir  Simon  Upplestone. 

"  Ah,  ha !"  cried  Mr.  Middlelon  ;  "  and  pray 
what  night  was  that,  Mr.  GibbsV 

***Twas  about  a  week  ago,"  answered  Mr. 
Gibbs ;  '*  but  Tve  got  the  date  down  at  home.** 

"Wan't  that  the  night  that  they  tried  to 
break  into  Mallington  Hail  !*'  demanded  Harry 
Soames,  who  had  remained  in  the  room. 

"  Precisely,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs  ;  and  this 
reply  elicited  two  new  notes  of  admiration  from 
the  mouth  of  each  of  the  magistrates. 

"Well,   I  think.  Sir  Simon,  that  we  have 

r?rfectly  enough  information,  with  that  which 
communicated  to  you  before,  to  justify  us  in 
issoing  a  warrant,  and  having  this  young  man 
apprehended.  Fill  up  a  warrant,  Mr.  Masters," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  clerk;  and  then, 
addressing  Soames,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : — 
«*  You  will  get  a  horse  atlhe  Bagpipes,  Soames, 
and  ride  over  immediately  to  Siurton,  where 
you  will  endeavor  to  find  out  this  Mr.  Morton, 
who,  you  think,  is  there.  You  can  make  inqui- 
ries after  Jack  Williams,  too;  but  that  is  a 
matter  for  after  consideration.  I  suppose  there 
la  no  chance  of  this  Morton  coming  back  to 
Mallington.** 

'*  Why  these  fellows  have  sometimes  the  im- 
pudence of  the  devil,"  answered  Mr.  Soames ; 
**aDd  I  shoold  think  he  had  got  hold  of  too 
good  a  thing  there  to  let  go  easily,  unless  some 
one  bites  his  tail." 

This  delicate  allusion  to  an  operation  some- 
times performed  to  bull  terriers  when  they  have 
f  ot  each  other  by  the  throat  pleased  mightily 
the  two  magistrates,  who  were  both  of  them 
practically  acquainted  with  country  sports,  and 
who  neither  of  them  had  been  at  all  pleased 
with  the  footing  on  which  Mr.  Morton  had  been 
received  by  Mrs.  Charlton. 

••  We*ll  bite  his  tail,  and  make  him  let  go  his 
hold,  ru  warrant  you,'*  replied  Sir  Simon  Up- 
plestone, laughing.  "  You  only  find  out  where 
be  is,  that's  all.** 

"  We  must  think  of  some  means  of  catching 
him,  if  he  does  come,**  said  Mr.  Middteton ; 
**  but  leave  that  to  us,  Soames,  and  be  off  to 
Sturton  as  fast  as  possible.  You,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  attend  and  give 
evidence,  whenever  you  may  be  called  upon  ;** 
and  the  clerk  having  made  the  traveler  sign  his 
deposition,  the  whole  party  broke  up. 

The  two  magistrates  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  converse  with  the  ladies,  filled  with 
importance  by  the  transaction  in  which  they 
had  ju8t  been  engaged. 

It  is  a  grand  and  extraordinary  event  in  the 
lives  of  country  magistrates  to  have  to  hunt 
down  a  swindler,  or  a  thief,  or  a  highwayman. 
Something  that  crams  them  full  of  business, 
excitement,  and  conceit  at  the  time,  and  is  often 
dwelt  upon  afterwards  as  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  recorded  deeds  at  petty  or 
quarter  sessions.  To  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
Simcm  Upplestone  it  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
fox-hunt ;  and  wonderful  was  it  how  their 
hearts  expanded  with  the  most  benevolent  feel- 
ioga  to  aU  immediately  around  them,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  business  they  bad  just  been  traaa- 
acting.  The  thought  of  catching,  imprisoning, 
and  sending  for  trial  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Mor^ 
ton,  made  them  more  coorteous  and  polite  thaa 
they  had  ever  been  known  before;  and  Mr. 
Middleton  insisted  upon  Sir  Simon*s  staying  t» 
dinner,  after  which,  and  a  due  imbibation  of 
very  excellent  old  port,  they  parted,  Mr.  Mid* 
dieton  declaring  that  he  must  write  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Charlton,  warning  her  of  the  character  of 
her  late  guest,  and  requiring  her  to  detain  him 
if  he  should  present  himself  at  Mallington  House. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  worthy  magistrate  was 
not  quite  in  the  proper  stale  by  this  time  to 
write  a  letter,  either  of  civility  or  business;  for 
the  lights  began  to  multiply  themselves  in  bis 
eyes,  and  his  tongue  was  not  very  glib  at  its 
office.  Nevertheless,  the  note  was  written,  and 
given  to  a  Servant,  with  orders  to  take  it  to 
Mallington  House  early  the  next  morning.  The 
effect  that  it  produced  will  be  shown  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Towards  six  o*clock  on  Sunday  morning,  a 
gig,  containing  two  individuals,  rolled  out  of  the 
yard  at  the  Bell  Inn,  at  Sturton,  and  took  tbt 
way  towards  Mallington.  It  was  still  dark,  for 
though  a  light  line  of  gray  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
sky,  the  sun  had  not  risen  high  enough  to  give 
much  light  to  the  world,  and  the  streets  of  the 
town,  though  it  was  generally  a  gay-looking» 
bustling  place,  looked  dreary  and  deserted  in 
the  misty  dawn.  The  horse  which  dragged  tbo 
vehicle,  though  at  so  early  an  hour,  looked  any- 
thing but  fresh  and  ready  for  his  work,  and  hia 
pace,  especially  at  first,  was  slow  and  tc>dioua. 
At  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town,  however,  when  he  had  become  warm,  h» 
stepped  out  at  a  better  pace,  and  went  on  so 
rapidly  that  of  all  the  many  in  carts  and  cara 
which  were  met  by  the  two  contained  withia 
the  gig.  Jack  Williams  fancied  none  would 
recognize  him,  wrapped  up  as  he  was  in  great 
coals  and  handkerchiefs,  for  he  would  not  be- 
lieve that  there  were  any  whose  memory  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  recall  a  fare  or  figure 
which  they  had  not  seen  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  it  so  happened  that  they  passed  no  one 
with  whom  he  had  renewed  his  previous  ac- 
quaintance. But  men  almost  always  miscalca- 
lato  in  counting  upon  such  things,  and  worthy 
Mr.  Williams  did  so  in  the  present  instance,  for 
not  only  was  there  one,  but,  on  the  ccmtrary, 
several,  who  not  only  remembered  him  in- 
slanfty,  but  knew  bis  whole  fate  and  character* 
and  could  tell  n  number  of  deeds  that  he  had 
done  in  the  wild  and  reckless  season  of  youth. 

He  would  rather,  certainly,  have  had  the  road 
to  himself,  but  yet  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
of  those  who  were  going  to  the  early  morninjg 
service  at  Siurton  would  think  it  worth  their  | 
while  to  talk  of  himself  and  his  companion  ' 
He  did  not  much  care,  indeed,  what  they  said 
of  himself,  for  he  counted  upon  his  own  bold- 
ness,  decision,  and  skill  so  to  conceal  his  more- 
ments,  after  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  hie  pro* 
jected  enterprise,  as  to  throw  out  suspicion,  at 
least  till  he  was  clear  of  the  country ;  but  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Latimer  being  with  him  puzzled  hiaa 
a  little,  and  he  more  than  ooce  asked  his  oomr 
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MBkMn,  as  tiMy  paited  by  cart  or  gig.  whether 
la  knew  the  people  in  it.  Alfred  Latimer  still 
anawered  *'No;'*  but,  Defertheless,  Williams 
aalected  the  roads  which  ran  "nearest  to  Wen- 
Joek  W«>od,  and  when  he  came  to  a  turning 
leading  direct  from  Sturton  to  the  wild  heath  at 
the  back  of  Mallington  Park,  he  drew  in  the 
rain,  saying,  "I  think  you  had  better  get  out 
heqe,  Mr.  Latimer,  and  while  I  go  on  and  put 
up  the  gig«  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the 
cave,  f  11  just  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  what 
la  going  on  at  Mallington,  and  then  come  back 
and  join  you  there — ^you  can  find  it,  I  dare  say." 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Alfred 
Latimer.  **I  never  was  there  but  once,  you 
know,  and  it's  not  easy  to  find." 

"Thai's  the  good  of  it,**  answered  Jack 
Williams,  with  a  smile  which  he  intended  to 
be  encouraging ;  "  but  A*  you  wail  bomewhere 
tberlahouts  I  won't  he  long.  You  can  keep 
amoDgst  the  bushes  till  you  see  roe,  if  you  don't 
find  the  cave.'* 

**  Bring  something  to  eat  and  drink  with  you," 
aaid  Alfred  Latimer.  *'  Such  work  doesn't  do 
for  an  empty  stomach — a  bottle  of  wine  would 
aol  be  amiss."^ 

"A  bottle  of  brandy  is  bettor,"  rejoined  Wil- 
liama;  *'  it  goes  further,  and  carries  more  spirit 
with  it." 

**  I  shan't  need  that,"  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
Bar,  nodding  his  head  significantly ;  and,  well 
•atisfied  with  the  dogged  determinaiiou  that  he 
aaw,  Williams  drove  away. 

When  he  was  gone  the  unfortunate  young 
BUin — for  well  may  those  be  called  unfortunate 
who  are  led  on  by  Satan  and  their  own  bad  pas- 
sions from  one  crime  to  another — took  his  way 
ap  the  road  into  the  heart  of  the  wood.  By 
thia  time  day  had  risen  high,  the  chilly  mist  of 
the  morning  had  passed  away,  the  sky  was  clear 
and  bright  above  head,  and  the  air  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating. At  anv  other  time,  or  with  any 
4icEer  thoughts  within  his  bosom,  Alfred  I^ti- 
niar  might  have  found  the  morning  wood  walk 
aahilaraiing  and  full  of  joy.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  breast  of  crime  discordant  with  the 
beauties  of  nature — it  has  no  part  in  the  har- 
mony of  God's  creation  ;  and  perhaps  the  fresh- 
naaa  of  the  dawn  itself,  the  innocence,  it  may 
be  called,  of  infant  day  is  that  which  jars  most 
harshly  with  it.  Alfred  Latimer  took  no  pleasure 
in  the  scene.  The  varymg  tints  aflbrdcd  by  the 
leaaer  shrubs  by  his  side,  and  the  older  boughs 
above,  had  nothing  beautiful  to  his  eye.  The 
riimpees  of  the  sky,  the  occasional  catch  of  the 
djatant  landscape,  where,  for  a  moment,  the 
Ueea  broke  away,  gave  him  no  delight;  the 
rocky  banks  with  their  rugged  faces,  now  imi- 
tating the  human  countenance,  now  taking  some 
grotesque  form  of  rough- hewn  chair  or  table,  or 
canopy,  called  up  no  imaginations  in  his  mind. 
Even  the  sports  and  habits  of  youth  were  for- 
gotten. A  hare  started  suddenly  away  from  his 
path,  and  ran  on  before  till  it  found  its  accus- 
tooDed  track  into  the  wood — a  large  pheasant 
Jbw  whirring  up  through  the  thin  branches  of 
a  withered  larch,  and  skimmed  over  the  tops  of 
IJm  trees — a  squirrel  darted  across  the  road, 
aed,  with  dropping  tail  and  extended  arms, 
awajmed  up  the  trunk  of  a  tall  fir — but  he 
aaw  tbem  not,  or  heeded  not  if  he  saw,  and 
Willi  ejea  caat  dowa,  and  arma  folded  oo  hia 


cheat,  he  walked  on,  amaiog  of  what  waa  to 
come. 

It  was  not  that  he  hesitated— it  waa  not  that 
even  then  he  would  have  gone  back  if  he  ooold 
—it  was  not  that  he  gave  way  to  fear  or  to  r^ 
morse.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  that ; 
such  feelings  might  have  agitated  him  in  the 
night,  and  did  so,  indeed,  as  he  drove  with  WU- 
liams  to  Sturton  the  evening  before.  But  now, 
in  the  calm  air  and  the  bright  light,  he  walked 
on,  nerving  his  heart  and  preparing  himself  for 
a  deed  more  dangerous,  though;  perhaps,  leaa 
wicked  than  those  he  had  performed  before.   He 

thought  it  all  over :  how  it  was  to  be  done at 

what  hour  it  was  to  take  place — when  they  were 
to  enter  the  park— where  the  house.  He  won- 
dered whether  they  should  get  as  much  as  Wil- 
hams  had  calculated  upon ;  he  even  felt  a  cer- 
tain grudging  at  the  thought  of  giving  any  part 
of  it  to  one  who  did  not  share  in  the  enterprise. 
In  short,  he  brooded  over  the  meditated  crime, 
and  though  it  cannot  be  said  he  longed  for  the 
moment  Ibr  accomplishing  it,  yet  he  wished  the 
day  were  done,  for  he  disliked  the  tediuuaneaa 
of  thoughtful  expectation  leas  than  the  risk  aod 
excitement  of  execution. 

At  length  he  came  to  the  spot  near  which  ho 
knew  the  cave  must  be,  and,  remembering  the 
locality  pretty  well,  easily  found  his  way  to  it. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  step  had  passed  its  entrance 
since  he  wa»  last  there.  There  was  the  hlack« 
ened  place  where  the  fire  had  been,  the  broken 
bottles,  the  well-polished  bones.  Nothing  had 
been  touched,  and  a  rabbit  running  out  and  mak- 
ing its  way  to  its  sandy  burrow  opposite,  at  the 
sound  of  his  footstep,  showed  him,  that  at  the 
present  moment,  at  least,  the  cave  was  tenantleaa. 

Sitting  down  near  the  entrance,  for  some  time 
his  mind  followed  the  course  it  bad  been  pro* 
viouslv  pursuing ;  but,  as  if  weary  of  such  a 
subject,  it  would  not  rest  long  upon  it.  He  dkl 
not  wish  it  to  stray  thence,  howeven,  and  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  inside  of  Mallington  Hal), 
and  laid  out  the  scheme  of  their  night's  proceed- 
ings. He  had  often  rambled  over  it  in  other 
years,  when  the  old  lord  was  away,  and  knew 
every  room,  and  passage,  and  hall ;  ho  could 
have  trod  it  blindfold;  but  then  his  thoughts 
rested  at  the  vestibule,  near  the  great  doors, 
and  he  remembered  that  it  was  there  he  had 
first  seen  Lucy  Edmonds,  when  she  came  np 
one  day  with  some  message  from  her  father  to 
the  old  housekce|)er,  and  how  he  had  walked 
home  with  her  and  talked  uf  a  thousand  things ; 
and  some  of  the  purest  feelings  he  had  ever  lelt 
— some  of  the  sweetest,  revived  for  an  instant. 
He  fancied  still,  as  he  hsd  fancied  then,  that  he 
might  have  been  very  Imppy  with  Lucy  for  hia 
wife  in  some  flower-covered  cottage,  and  a  mid- 
dle station.  He  paused  upon  the  image  longer 
than  he  wished  to  do,  but  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion in  it  which  he  could  not  resist.  Its  very 
contrast  with  his  situation,  thoughts,  and  par- 
poses,  at  the  moment,  had  something  that  fixed 
his  spirit  upon  it.  It  was  like  the  memory  of  a 
well  in  the  desert,  and  even  while  he  was  thua 
thinking,  the  voices  of  some  merry  children  pass- 
ing oo  their  way  from  the  common  towards  Mal- 
lington caught  his  ear,  and  gave  more  reality  to 
the  dream  of  early  days. 

Starting  up.  he  walked  further  back  into  the 
cave,  alffloat  fancying  that  the^  cavoSbI  «n^\L>3Q^ 
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«Dd  he  felt  that  there  was  a  dark  barrier  between 
him  and  them,  which  would  make  it  painful  for 
him  that  the  eyea  of  innocence  should  rest  upon 
him.  Then  he  plunged  into  a  wide  abyss  of 
wild  and  troublous  thoughts.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  them,  for  it  was  a  labyrinth  with- 
out a  clue,  one  branching  into  another,  as  if  in- 
terminably ;  but  I  heir  nature,  and  that  to  which 
they  tended,  may  be  judged  by  the  words  with 
which  they  closed,  and  which  they  actually  ut- 
tered in  a  murmur.  *'It's  no  use,"  he  said, 
"  it's  no  use,  Tm  too  far  in  now  to  go  back,  so 
why  should  I  think  of  iti"  and  once  more  ap- 
proaching the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  looked  out 
and  listened.  *'  Williams  canH  be  long  !*'  he 
thoaght,  for  his  own  reflections  had  been  weari- 
some to  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  companion 
bed  been  gone  for  more  than  an  hour,  ere,  in  re- 
ality, he  had  been  in  the  cave  one  half  of  that 
time. 

At  length  a  step  sounded  upon  the  path,  and 
he  drew  back,  for  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  not 
that  of  Williams.  It  was  lighter,  quicker,  more 
jrouthful ;  but  the  instant  after,  as  he  stood  in  the 
ahadow,  and  looked  out  upon  the  trees,  which 
concealed  the  entrance  from  the  neighboring 
path,  he  saw  Maliby  come  round  and  approach 
his  retreat.  Not  knowing  how  far  Williams 
had  contided  in  him,  he  retired  quite  to  the  back 
of  the  hollow ;  but  when  the  man  came  near  the 
mouth,  it  soon  became  apparent  to  Alfred  Lati- 
mer that  the  other  was  seeking  him,  for  he  set 
down  a  basket  with  which  he  was  burdened, 
and  looked  in,  saying,  *'D — n  it!  he  is  not  here. 
Williams  said  he  must  be  here  long  ago." 

•*Ah,  Maltby,  is  that  youV*  said  the  young 
man,  coming  forward.    "  Is  Williams  comingi" 

"Presently,"  replied  Maltby.  "He's  gone 
to  see  Tom  Brown,  and  he'll  come  as  soon  as 
he*8  arranged  things  with  him  ;  but  he  sent  me 
up  with  this  basket  for  you,  as  he  thought  you 
might  want  your  breakfast,  having  had  none 
when  you  left  Siurton." 

"  I  could  have  waited,"  replied  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, making  his  way  into  the  basket,  "  but  I'm 
devilish  hungry,  it  is  true." 

•*  Take  care,  take  care, "  cried  Maltby ; 
'*  there's  a  powder  flask  underneath ;  for  he  says 
that  you  did  not  bring  any  with  your  pistols." 

"They  are  loaded,"  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, with  a  nod  of  the  head,  "  and  I  don't 
think  any  man  who  stands  two  shots  from  them, 
will  ever  have  to  stand  another." 

**  Ay,  but  it's  always  as  well  to  be  ready  and 
prepared,"  answered  Maltby.  "  A  man's  hand 
ahakes  sometimes,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  think  mine  will,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer ;  "  but  what  the  mischief  is  this  ?" 

"Some  black  crape  for  your  faces,  that's 
«U,"  repUed  the  other,  "  in  case  you  should  be 
aeen." 

"  Ay,  apon  my  soul,  that's  weU  thought  of,'* 
aaid  the  young  gentleman.  "  Under  this  they 
won't  easily  know  one;  and  those  two  old 
women  are  too  well  acquainted  with  my  face. 
Oh,  here's  the  brandy !  Bill,  will  you  take  a 
glass!" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Maltby.  "  I'll 
be  off  to  Mallington  again.  I've  got  the  horse 
and  gig  to  see  afler,  and  I'm  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  back  of  the  wood  at  eleven.  Good  day, 
Mr.  Latimer ;"  aad  ha  Uirned  back  through  the 


wood,  leaving  the  young  gentleman  onoe  mora 
alone. 

There  had  been  something  dry  and  bitter  u 
his  manner,  which  Alfred  Latimer  did  not  iJto- 
gether  like ;  but  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  occupied  himself  with  the  ample  provision 
of  food  which  the  basket  contained,  and  then 
examined  the  rest  of  its  contents,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  powder  flask  already  mentioned,  a 
bundle  of  picklocks  and  skeleton  keys,  and  a 
short  bar  of  steel.  When  all  this  was  over, 
however,  his  thoughts  turned  again  to  BQl 
Maltby's  demeanor,  and  vague  apprehensions 
began  to  take  possession  of  him.  "Williams 
has  trusted  him  too  far,"  he  thought.  "  I  shoold 
not  wonder  if  be  were  to  peach,  and  get  oe  all 
into  a  trap.  He  was  always  a  pitiful  scamp, 
though  a  devilish  good  boxer.  At  all  events^ 
I'm  sure,  if  he  were  hard  up  he  (would  tora 
king's  evidence,  and  hang  us  all." 

In  these  pleasant  reveries  he  passed  another 
hour,  till  at  length  Williams  himself  appeared, 
and  Alfred  Latimer  at  once  communicated  to 
him  the  suspicions  which  Maltby's  manner  bad 
inspired.  His  companion,  however,  easily  qui- 
eted him  on  that  score,  saying  that  the  yoath 
was  a  little  sulky  on  account  of  the  quarrel  they 
had  had  some  days  before ;  but  that  he  would 
not  peach  for  his  own  sake,  as  then  he  wookl 
lose  all  the  money  he  was  to  have  ;  and  as  to 
his  turning  king's  evidence,  he  might  do  what 
he  liked,  for  they  would  be  out  of  the  country 
before  that  could  do  them  any  harm.  "  It  is 
only  the  fools  who  stf^  on  in  England,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  who  are  nabbed.  If  a  man  takes  all 
his  measures  beforehand,  and  bolts  at  once,  ha 
is  quite  secure." 

These  assurances  quieted  Alfred  Latimer; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  passing  of  that  day  was 
long  and  tedious.  They  sometimes  talked,  but 
more  frequently  remained  plunged  into  deep 
flts  of  silence,  and  naeditating  the  coming  hour ; 
but  W^iiliams  was  well  pleased  to  see  that, 
though  his  young  companion  had  become  un- 
naturally grave  and  stern,  there  was  no  sign  of 
wavering,  no  apparent  hesitation;  not  even  a 
thought  of  shrinking  from  the  enterprise  before 
them.  When  he  spoke  it  was  almost  always  of 
what  they  were  to  do — how  they  were  to  act ; 
and  if  he  varied  the  topic,  it  was  but  to  notioo 
some  passing  sound ;  such  as  the  bell  of  the 
distant  village  church,  as  it  rang  to  sununon  tba 
people  to  prayer  and  instruction. 

Thus  they  saw  noon  and  evening  paas,  and 
gradually  the  sun  went  down,  leaving  the  aky  all 
red  and  glowing  for  full  half  an  hour  after  he 
had  sunk  from  the  sight.  All  then  became 
darkness;  the  stars,  indeed,  appearing,  first 
faint  and  then  brighter,  but  the  air  below  in  the 
valley  by  the  river  becoming  somewhat  dull  and 
misty  as  the  sun  went  down. 

"  Tom  Brown  can't  be  long  now,"  said  Wil- 
liams at  length.  **  Til  go  out  and  see  if  be  be 
coming,"  and  accordingly  he  walked  away  inte 
the  wood,  while  Latimer  remained  with  hie 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  half 
closed.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  dark  spec- 
tacle, if  one  could  have  looked  into  his  bosom 
at  that  moment.  At  length  he  rose  suddenly^ 
went  up  to  the  basket,  and  drawing  forth  the  bot- 
tle of  brandy  set  it  to  his  lips.  He  took  a  lonf 
draught,  and  had  acarce)y  done,  when  Wiiliame 
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and  the  mfian  from  the  oommon  came  into  the 
oare. 

**  We  mast  wait  an  hour  or  two  yet,"  said 
the  former.  **  Tom  here  tella  me,  sir,  that  there 
are  a  namher  of  the  good  folks  about,  and  that 
Edmonds  is  out  with  his  men,  scouring  all  the 
place  round  ;  so  we  must  be  atili.  When  does 
the  moon  rise,  Tom  t" 

**  Sbe*s  up  now,  only  you  can't  see  her  for  the 
hiU,"  replied*  the  ruffian. 

**  Ay,  but  at  what  hour  does  she  come  up  V 
uked  Williams.  '*I  see  she*s  risen  plain 
enough,  by  the  light,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
o'clock  it  is!" 

•«  Oh .'  about  ten,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer ; 
"'  but  if  you  wait  a  little  youMl  hear  Mallington 
elook  strike.  I  heard  it  a  little  while  ago,  hut 
did  not  count.  It  must  have  been  nine,  how- 
eyer." 

A  few  minutes  after  the  clock  was  heard  to 
■tnke  ten,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  wait  an- 
other hour,  in  order  that  all  might  be  still,  and 
the  sober  folks  of  the  neighborhood  retired  to 
rest. 

Eleven  struck,  and  then,  taking  the  keys,  the 
powder-flask,  and  the  bar  out  of  the  basket, 
with  hardly  a  word  spoken,  they  issued  out  into 
the  wood,  threaded  the  narrow  paths,  approach- 
ed the  scene  of  their  destined  crime  from  the 
aide  of  Wenlock  Common,  and  paused  for  an 
instant  close  to  the  park.  A  few  words  of 
inal  arrangement  then  passed,  and  one  by  one 
they  leaped  the  wall,  and  Alfred  Latimer  stood 
within  Mallington  Park. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

Tbs  fine  old  fable  of  the  three  warnings  re- 
presents but  too  faithfully  how  the  worldly  and 
the  gay  shut  their  eyes  and  bar  their  under- 
■tanding  against  every  intimation  of  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  existence,  and  how 
irequently  st^ch  warnings  are  given  and  unat- 
tended to.  Nor  is  conscience  less  constant  or 
leas  Taried  in  the  varioas  means  she  employs 
to  admonish  us  of  the  end  and  tendency  of  every 
evil  act  we  commit.  Few  men,  if  any,  can  say 
that  they  have  fallen  into  crime  unwarned,  and 
most  have  heard  the  awakening  voice  raised  in 
many  diflferent  tones  to  call  them  back  from  evil 
mito  right.  The  persevering  monitor  employs 
every  method,  neglects  no  inducement,  and  oAen, 
Tery  often,  at  the  very  last  moment  thunders 
in  our  ears  the  tale  of  approaching  retribution. 

Alfred  Latimer,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter,  aprang  over  the  paling,  and  stood 
within  the  enclosure  of  Mallington  Park.  When 
he  had  done  so  he  gazed  around  him  for  an 
instant,  and  a  sudden  change  came  over  his 
countenance.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
awakened  in  a  moment  from  a  dream,  as  if  all 
that  had  passed  during  the  last  week  had  been 
a  troublous  vision,  and  that  now  for  the  first 
time  he  unclosed  his  eyes  to  the  reality.  He 
aaked  himself  where  he  was,  what  he  was 
doing,  why  he  came  thither;  and  he  seemed 
oonfounded  and  bewildered  as  his  heart  an- 
swered the  question^  and  he  found  himself  hur- 
lying  forward  to  an  act,  the  consequences  of 
^vbich  might  be  discovery,  apprehension,  trial, 
ttd  ao  ignominious  death.    He  could  scarcely 


believe  it  true.  All  the  inducements,  all  tba 
sophistry,  all  the  passions  that  had  hitherto 
prompted  him  seemed  to  have  died  away  sud- 
denly in  the  cold  night  air,  and  there  he  stood 
marked  out  as  a  mere  robber,  without  the  power 
of  summoning  up  the  evil  spirit  to  support 
him  yviih  false  reasonings,  and  palliate  the  ex* 
tent  of  his  guilt. 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  but  it  was  quickly 
over,  for  Williams  almost  instantly  touch^ 
his  arm,  saying  '*  Come  along,  what  are  you 
stopping  fur  1  You  are  not  going  to  show  the 
white  feather  now!" 

It  might  be  that  he  spoke  from  having  at 
some  former  time  experienced  such  sensationa 
himself;  it  might  be  that  he  divined  wliat  waa 
passing  in  his  young  companion's  heart  by  that 
intuitive  perception  which  some  men  have  into 
all  the  modifications  of  character.  However 
that  might  be,  he  undoubtedly  addreased  him- 
self to  the  thoughts  which  were  present  to  Al- 
fred Latimer's  mind,  and  the  words  he  used 
were  those  best  calculated  to  negative  the  eflTect 
produced  by  the  newly-raised  voice  of  coiv- 
scienoe.  The  young  man  merely  replied  **  Oh 
dear,  no  !"  and  followed  him  instinctively 
through  the  nearer  trees,  across  the  warren, 
and  towards  the  back  of  Mallington  Hall.  Often 
had  he  trod  those  paths,  often  had  he  traversed 
those  woods  in  happier  days.  Sometimes  he 
had  watched  for  Lucy  there,  occasionally  with 
angry  feelings  at  her  delay,  occasionally  with 
the  natural  impatience  of  an  eager  and  impetu- 
ous spirit ;  but  he  had  never  felt  as  he  did  then 
— ho  had  never  known  thought  to  be  such  a 
burden  as  it  seemed  during  the  next  five  min- 
utes. The  load,  however,  became  intolerable, 
and  he  cast  it  off,  forcing  his  mind  away,  and 
not  daring  to  own  even  to  himself  that  which 
he  mentally  called  a  stupid  weakness.  **  Show 
the  white  feather !"  ho  repeated  to  himself 
more  than  once.  **  Oh,  no !  that's  out  of  the 
question ;  but  I  wish  I  had  not  got  into  thia 
business — there's  no  use  thinking  of  it,  how- 
ever. Here  I  am,  and  it  must  be  done ;"  and 
advancing  to  Williams'  side,  who  was  a  step 
or  two  before,  he  asked  him  something  in  a 
whisper.  » 

"  Hush !"  said  the  depredator,  in  a  low  tone ; 
*<  I  thought  I  heard  a  whistle ;"  and  creeping 
slowly  on  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further, 
he  looked  out  into  the  more  open  part  of  the 
park,  still  keeping  himself  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees.  At  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards'  distance  was  a  large  clump  of  old  ehma, 
in  advance  of  another  portion  of  the  wood,  and 
Williams  thought  he  saw  something  under^ 
neath  them.  After  waiting  for  a  minute  he 
whispered  to  his  companions,  '*  Be  ready  to  be 
ofiTlike  a  shot !"  and  then  ventured  a  low  whis- 
tle. It  waa  answered  the  next  minute,  and  the 
form  of  a  man  caine  out  for  a  single  instant 
into  the  moonlight,  then  retreated  again,  and 
was  lost  to  the  eye. 

"  That  was  like  Maltby,  wasn't  it  V*  inquired 
Williams;  and  the  grufiT  voice  of  the  man 
Brown  replied,  •*  Ay,  that's  he." 

After  a  short  pause  the  whistle  was  repeated 
in  the  opposite  wood,  and  Williams  observed* 
"He  is  coming  round.  We  must  show  him 
where  we  are."  Thus  saying,  ho  uttered 
another  whistle  merely  a  aii\%\A  t«]NA^  V^  v^tifiiiQ^ 
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there  was  •  reply  somewhat  nearer  than  be- 
fore. 

<«  Did  you  expect  him  here  V*  asked  Alfred 
Latimer.  **  I  thought  he  was  to  bring  up  the 
gig  at  the  comer  of  the  park." 

"  Ay,  but  he  was  to  let  me  know  if  he  beard 
anything  fresh,"  was  the  ruffian's  answer ;  and, 
after  waiting  for  s  few  momcntis  longer,  they 
plainly  heard  a  rustle  in  the  wood,  and  the  lall 
of  a  footstep.  Williams  put  his  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  drew  out  a  pistol ;  but 
the  next  instant  Malthy's  voice  was  heard  in- 
quiring, "  Where  are  you,  Wilharas  1" 

"Here,  here!'*  answered  the  other.  "Is 
there  any  danger  ahead  V* 

*•  No  !"  answered  Mallby,  coming  up.  "  They 
are  all  gone  quietly  to  bed;  for  I've  been 
watching  for  this  last  half  hour,  and  saw  the 
lights  put  out  in  the  different  rooms." 

"And  what's  the  matter"?"  inquired  Wil- 
liams, sharply. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  "that  Edmonds  sleepfe 
at  the  house  every  night ;  so  that  unless  you 
get  hold  of  him  first  you  may  have  a  devil  of  a 
work." 

"Ah!"  said  William)8,  "how  did  you  hear 
that.  Bill !" 

"  Why,  it  was  old  Blackmore  told  me,"  an- 
swered the  young  man.  "  I  went  down  this 
evening  to  ask  where  his  son  was,  for  he's  never 
come  back  to  the  old  place,  and  the  old  man 
took  it  kind,  and  was  more  civil  than  ordinary. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  had  any  notion  that  I 
was  in  for  the  other  affair  that  wouldn't  answer, 
and  mean't  to  give  me  a  hint  that  it  was  no  use 
to  try  again ;  but  he  told  me  quite  of  himself 
without  my  asking." 

"  Perhaps  it  isn't  true,"  said  Williams. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  for  I 
went  up  afterwards  to  Mother  Witherton  at  the 
lodge,  and  1  found  out  from  her  that  Edmonds 
sleeps  in  the  little  room  near  the  library,  where 
he  can  hear  both  ways  what's  going  on  at  each 
side  of  the  house." 

"  He  shan't  hear  me  till  he  sees  me,"  an- 
swered Jack  Williams,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  but  we 
must  make  Mm  fast  first,  that's  clear.  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  him  if  he'll  be  quiet  and  hold  his 
tongue  ;  but,  if  not,  I  can't  help  it.  Have  you 
got  the  flint  and  steel.  Brown?  We  may  as 
well  light  the  dark  lantern,  as  there's  likely  to 
be  more  work  than  we  thought." 

A  flint  and  steel  were  soon  produced  from 
the  pocket  of  the  worthy  gentleman  to  whom 
he  last  spoke,  and  the  dark  lantern  was  speedily 
opened,  lighted,  and  closed  again. 

••  Now  Bill,  run  and  get  the  gig  ;  quick,  for  I 
am  determined  this  shall  go  through  to-night," 
continued  Williams. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  cross  the  water  with  the 
punt,  and  start  from  the  other  side?"  asked 
Maltby,  "I  left  it  on  this  side  on  purpose. 
There  are  some  people  still  about  at  Mailing- 
ton,  and  if  1  go  rattling  over  the  bridge  in  the 
gig  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  folks  looking  at 
me." 

"  That's  true,"  answered  Williams  ;  "  and 

you're  right.  Master  Bill.    You  can  bring  it 

Sown  at  ihe  end  of  the  lane,  and  then  nobody 

tfH/  see  it  come  or  go. " 

Tiiis  being  agreed  upon,  MtHibj  slunk  away 


through  the  woods  again,  and  his  three  i 
panions  crept  silently  and  stealthily  on  towards 
Mallington  Hall.  When  they  had  reached  the 
point  of  the  wood  nearest  to  the  mansion  they 
paused  once  more  and  ga^d  over  the  whole 
building.  All  was  dark,  however ;  no  window 
showed  a  light ;  and,  proceeding  from  one  detach- 
ed tree  to  another,  they  approached  nearer  and 
more  near  till  they  were  within  about  fiAy  yards 
of  the  outbuildings  and  enclosed  courts  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

There  was  a  large  old  walnut-tree  grew  closs 
to  the  wall,  and  stretched  its  long  and  m^^ged 
arms  over  into  the  stableyard,  and,  once  under 
its  branches,  their  proceedings  were  quick  and 
easy.  Willams  swarmed  up  the  tree  in  a  min- 
ute, walked  along  one  of  the  thick  oveiiianging 
boughs,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  walL  He 
tliQn  aided  his  two  companions  to  mount,  aod 
jumped  lightly  down  upon  a  pile  of  straw  and 
rubbish  below.  The  other  two  descended  as 
rapidly  and  noiselessly,  and  then,  taking  their 
way  across  the  court,  they  approached  a  small 
door  in  the  main  building.  Jack  Williams  bad 
laid  his  schemes  well.  Applying  the  false  key 
to  the  lock,  he  turned  it  with  little  or  no  sound, 
and  then  feeling  for  the  latch,  he  raised  it,  push- 
ed the  door  open,  and  listened.  Every  one  held 
their  breath ;  but  ail  was  as  silent  as  the  grave, 
and  turning  the  shade  of  the  lantern,  Williams 
and  his  companion  looked  in.  Nothing  was 
seen,  however,  that  could  alarm  them.  A  long 
narrow  stone  passage,  with  one  or  two  empty 
tubs  lying  against  the  wall,  was  all  that  they 
saw,  and  Alfred  Latimer,  now  plunged  fully  in, 
and  knowing  that  all  chance  of  retreat  was  out 
of  the  question,  whispered  to  Williams,  "  I  will 
show  you  the  way.  I  know  it  well,  and  can 
find  it  in  the  dark,  so  you  had  better  shade  the 
lantern  again." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Williams  in  the  same  tone ; 

"we  may  stumble  over  some  of  these  d d 

things  in  the  passages.  There  is  no  one  here 
to  see,  and  in  the  great  haU  we  shall  get  the 
moonlight  through  the  windows,  I  should  think." 

Without  reply,  Alfred  Latimer  passed  him 
and  went  on,  drawing  one  of  the  pistols  from  his 
pocket,  however,  and  cocking  it. 

"  He's  a  bold  young  devil,"  murmured  Jack 
Williams  to  himself  as  he  followed,  while  Tom 
Brown  came  behind  in  silence.  Thus  proceed- 
ing they  reached  the  end  of  that  passage,  turn- 
ed into  another  at  the  left,  and  mounted  throe 
or  four  steps,  for  the  house  was  built  upon  an 
irregular  foundation.  They  thenpassed  between 
the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall,  the  butler's  pantry, 
and  what  was  called  the  still-room,  beyond  which 
came  a  pair  of  folding-doors  covered  with  baize, 
and  having  a  stone  staircase  on  the  left  hand. 
Here,  however,  they  were  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop,  for  the  folding-doors  were  bolted  on  the 
other  side. 

"  Come  up  here," said  Alfred  Latimer.  •«  This 
leads  into  the  corridor  above,  then  we  can  get 
down  by  the  great  stairs  to  the  room  where 
Edmonds  sleeps." 

"  Better  be  at  the  plate-room  at  once,"  mur« 
mured  Tom  Brown. 

"  No,  no !"  replied  Williams  sharply,  "  that 
would  ruin  us  altogether.  We  should  have  the 
women  ringing  the  bell,  and  the  man  upon  oar 
backs.    We  mu&X  aecme  Vci«xn  ^ t^vx  \  bnit  left 
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«0  pvt  the  orape  oTer  our  fiieet,  fer  there^a  no 
iiaed  of  his  knowing  who  we  Are.'' 

Thin  was  soon  done ;  and  Alfred  Latimer, 
"W^ien  he  gazed  through  the  dull  veil  that  was 
spread  over  his  eyes  and  fastened  behind  his 
head  at  the  countenances  of  histwo  companions, 
similarly  disguised,  fancied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  one  should  recognize  them.  Then, 
aAer  having  taken  off*  their  shoes,  the  whole 
party  mounted  the  suirs  quietly,  and  passing 
along  the  corridor  above,  descended  by  the 
great  staircase  to  the  hall.  All  was  stiU  silent 
and  tranquil,  but  when,  passing  through  a  pas- 
sage at  the  back  of  the  library,  they  approached 
a  door  at  the  end,  they  thought  they  heard  a 
noise,  and  they  stopped.  Jack  Williams  ap- 
proaching Alfred  Latimer's  side,  ready  to  spring 
Jike  a  tiger  upon  any  one  who  might  come 
forth. 

As  they  listened,  however,  the  hard  regular 
breathing  of  some  one  in  a  profound  sleep  was 
heard,  and  Williams  whispered,  *'  He's  as  sound 
as  a  hedgehog ;  but  if  he  should  wake,  is  there 
4my  other  door  to  the  room  1" 

*'  None  that  I  know  off,"  answered  Latimer, 
without  raising  his  voice. 

"  Then  I'll  soon  send  this  one  in  if  it  should 
be  fastened,"  rejoined  Williams.  *'  Here,  Tom, 
.bold  the  lantern  while  we  try."  • 

Poor  Edmonds,  however,  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  lock  his  door,  and  it  opened  easily  at 
the  first  touch.  The  light  of  the  lantern  spread 
faintly  round  the  chamber,  showing  to  the  eyes 
of  the  criminals  the  whole  of  the  scene  within. 
Edmonds  was  lying  on  the  half  tester  bed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  partly  but  not  wholly 
undressed,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  his  arm, 
and  siill  asleep.  The  slight  sound  of  the  open- 
ing door  did  not  fully  waken  him ;  but  either 
that  noise  or  the  light  of  the  lantern  caused  him 
to  turn  somewhat  on  the  bed  and  murmur  a  few 
indistinct  words  to  himself.  At  this  movement 
Williams  suddenly  drew  a  rope  from  his  pocket, 
and  sprang  forward.  Alfred  Latimer  followed, 
and  both  threw  themselves  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low, as  he  was  starting  up,  roused  by  the  noise 
they  made.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  power- 
ful man,  and  he  struggled  for  an  instant  vehe- 
mently with  his  assailants ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  he  did  so ;  and  before  he  could  put  forth 
one  half  of  his  strength,  he  was  overpowered, 
and  bis  arms  pinioned  tightly  behind.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  on  either  part ;  for  Edmonds 
well  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  call  for  help, 
and  the  other  two  were  not  anxious  that  their 
voices  should  be  heard.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  the  park-keeper  stood  before  his  two 
opponents,  gazing  upon  them  sternly,  while 
Alfred  Latimer  pushed  the  crape  farther  up 
over  his  forehead,  from  which  it  had  been  partly 
remoH^d,  and  Williams  laughed  low,  though 
perhaps  with  better  feelings  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, for  his  triumph  was  more  that  he  had 
succeeded  without  unnecessary  violence,  than 
that  he  had  overcome  in  a  contest  where  the 
odds  were  so  greatly  on  his  side.  The  man 
Brown  stood  dully  at  the  door,  with  the  lan- 
tern in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  quite 
ready  to  use  the  latter,  if  by  any  chance  Ed- 
monds had  obtained  even  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. 

•'  Well,  my  men,  well  /"  exclaimed  the  park- 


keeper  at  length :  but  then  auddenly  bo  8topped« 
and,  after  a  brief  pause,  added  *'  But  it*a  of  no 
use — ^the  game's  up.  It  signifies  not  asking 
questions,  or  saying  a  word.  I'm  helpleea  now." 

Neither  Williams  nor  Alfred  Latimer  refdied, 
but  the  former  drew  the  latter  aside,  and  whis- 
pered. **  Stay  you  here  and  keep  guard  over 
him,  sir,'*  he  said.  **  I  can  trust  you,  and  you 
can  trust  me.  But  that  fellow  Brown,  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  him,  if  our  eyes  are  off  him ;  and 
he  is  not  unlikely  to  kick  at  us  going  over  the 
house  alone.  Will  you  stay  1" 
*  He  spoke  eagerly  and  anxiously,  and  though 
the  young  man  disliked  the  task,  and  would 
rather  have  had  a  share  in  anything  more 
active,  he  replied,  *'  Well,  I  will  stay  ;  bu^  do 
not  be  long — ^you.know  where  the  women  sleep. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  all  this  noise  had  waken- 
ed them." 

•*No  fear,  no  fear!"  answered  Williams; 
"  but  I  will  light  the  candle  first ;"  and  taking 
up  the  candlestick  from  the  table,  ho  carried  it 
to  the  lantern,  saying  to  Brown,  after  he  had 
secured  to  Alfred  Latimer  the  means  of  seeing 
while  away,  '*  come,  my  lad,  we  will  go,  while 
he  remains  on  guard." 

**  Come  along,"  answered  Brown,  in  a  louder 
tone  than  needful ;  and  leaving  the  captive  and 
his  guard  together,  the  two  hurried  along  the 
passage  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  hooae. 
Williams  had  already  made  himselfawareof  the 
room  in  which  the  old  housekeeper  slept,  and 
he  was  not  long  in  finding  it ;  but  as  he  went  he 
looked  round  for  the  rope  of  the  alarum  bell, 
which  he  at  length  found  passing  along  the 
wall  of  the  corridor  through  the  flooring  to  the 
story  below. 

"  Stand  fast  by  that,  Tom,"  he  said ; "  and  if 
the  other  woman  comes  while  I  am  securing 
this  one,  seize  her  tight."     * 

He  then  advanced  to  the  door,  and  turned 
the  handle  ;  but  it  was  locked,  and  a  voice  im- 
mediately demanded,  in  the  accents  of  terror, 
"Who  is  there?" 

"  It's  i — Edmonds,"  said  the  man,  counter- 
feiting as  well  as  he  could  the  tone  of  the  park- 
keeper  ;  but  without  waiting  for  reply,  be  set 
his  broad  shoulder  against  the  slight  door, 
stretched  his  foot  out  to  the  (fcher  side  of  the 
narrow  passage,  and  with  this  purchase  pushed  ' 
against  the  woodwork  with  all  his  strength. 
There  came  immediately  a  crashing  sound,  as 
of  breaking  wood,  and  then  a  shrill  acreain, 
evidently  from  two  voices. 

*•  Here,  Tom  !"  exclaimed  Williams,  "  iheif 
are  both  in  here,  bring  the  light !"  and  while 
Brown  hurried  up  he  applied  his  strength  again 
with  another  effort,  and  the  door  was  burst 
violently  into  the  room. 

Another  shriek  instantly  succeeded;  but 
Willinms  exclaimed  fiercely,  "  Silence,  or  yoa 
shall  pay  for  it  with  your  lives !  No  one  is 
going  to  hurt  you  if  you  keep  still ;  but  if  either 
of  you  say  a  word  more,  or  offer  to  stir,  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out.  Have  you  got  any  cord  I** 
be  continued,  turning  to  his  companion.  *•  Tie 
that  one  while  I  do  the  same  for  this — alienee, 
I  say,  if  you  would  live  a  minute  longer !"  and 
calmly  and  deliberately  he  fastened  the  bouAA*- 
maid's  axTOs  V^eVvvtv^  Vvex,  >i*V\\^  ^wwitv^  wMc»% 
1  down  ihe  Unx-ein,  ^v^  v\\^  «w»a  ^^Sn:^  \wt  ^^ 
\  terri&ed  o\d  Uoxiae^^^x. 
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"  Now  bring  them  along  into  another  room," 
said  Williams ;  "  this  door  won't  keep  them  in, 
and  if  they  get  out  they'll  be  at  the  bell  with 
their  teeth,  if  not  with  their  hands." 

•*  I  won't  indeed,  Mr.  Robber,"  sobbed  poor 
Mra.  Chaike ;  "  that  I  won't.  Take  all  I  have, 
and  spare  my  life.  I'll  do  nothing  at  all,  bat  be 
88  quiet  as  a  mouse." 

"Silence!"  said  Williams,  sternly;  "bring 
them  along,  my  lad.  We'll  make  sure  of  them," 
and,  dragged  along  the  passage,  the  two  trem- 
bling women  were  taken  to  a  room  looking  to 
the  park  side  of  the  house,  where  they  were 
thrust  in,  and  the  door  locked  upon  them. 

"  Now,  Tom,  to  the  plate-room,"  said  Wil- 
liams ;  so  far  all  is  right." 

"  tta,  ha !"  cried  Brown,  with  a  joyful  laugh, 
"this  is  capital !"  and  away  they  both  hurried 
down  the  first  flight  of  stairs  to  the  large  corri- 
dors and  spacious  rooms  of  the  best  sleeping 
floor. 

"The  room  at  the  end,"  said  Williams, 
thonghtfully,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson  he  had 
learned.  "  It  most  be  that  one  just  over  where 
the  man  slept ;"  and  walking  straight  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  long  passage  which  ran  be- 
tween a  long  range  of  bed-chambers  on  either 
side,  with  occasional  intervals  to  admit  the  light 
iirom  the  west,  he  paused  opposite  to  a'^strong 
plated  door  at  the  further  extremity. 

"  Hero  it  is  !"  he  said,  gazing  at  it,  and  hold- 
ing the  lantern  to  the  heavy  lock.  "  It  will  be 
no  easy  job  to  get  in,  I  fancy — I'll  try  the  pick- 
locks first,  however." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  out  the  bunch  of  keys 
fh>m  his  pocket,  and  tried  one  after  the  other 
without  any  success  till  the  last  was  used, 
when  the  bolt  of  the  lock  was  forced  back.  To 
the  surprise  of  bot^  the  men,  however,  the  door 
remained  fast ;  and  afler  some  further  exam- 
ination, they  discovered  another  keyhole  higher 
up.  On  that  the  pick-locks  proved  ineffectual, 
and  the  small  bar  of  steel  which  Williams  bad 
brought  with  him  was  next  employed.  Pressed 
between  the  door  and  the  post,  just  opposite 
the  refractory  lock,  it  soon  wrenched  back  a 
part  of  the  iron  plating,  and  tore  off  a  portion  of 
the  wood.  A  large  splinter  was  then  forced 
away,  showing  the  lock  firmly  shot  into  the 
plate  opposite ;  but  with  the  swallow-tailed  end 
of  the  crow  Williams  contrived  to  push  it  back, 
and  then,  thrusting  a  hook  into  the  keyhole, 

Killed  the  door  open  with  ease.  A  number  of 
rge  ehests  hooped  with  iron  stood  before 
them,  but  these  offered  no  very  serious  imped- 
iment. Some  were  opened  with  the  skeleton 
keys,  others  broken  into  with  the  crow-bar,  and 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  that  sordid  dross  for 
which  men  so  often  risk  their  soul's  salvation 
was  exposed  to  their  eyes  than  even  their 
greedy  hopes  had  ventured  to  expect. 

"  There,  give  me  the  bags."  cried  Williams ; 
"  he  has  got  some  more  below,  run  and  fetch 
them.  We  will  only  take  what  is  most  worth 
while,  for  there  is  more  here  than  we  can 
carry." 

"  Let  us  take  all  wo  can,"  said  Brown ;  "  I 
can  carry  a  good  deal,  and  we  may  as  well  fill 
our  pockets  and  the  bags,  too,"  and  thus  saying 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  a  box  where  a  number 
of  guineas  appeared  piled  up  in  regular  rows, 
and  grasped  as  many  as  he  could. 


"Harki"  eried  Williama  aoddenly,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  report  of  a  pistol  rang 
through  the  house.  Williams  snatched  up  the 
lantern ;  and,  hurrying  out,  both  ran  dowa 
stairs  as  fast  as  they  could. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Wa  must  now,  dear  reader,  return  for  a 
short  space  to  the  room  below,  where  we  left 
Alfred  IHtimer  and  Edmonds,  the  park-keeper. 
In  order  to  explain  the  cause  of  that  unexpectCMi 
sound  which  disturbed  Williams  and  his  com* 
panion  in  their  course  of  pillage.  No  task, 
perhaps,  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
unhappy  young  man  more  painful  than  that 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  Activity 
was  at  that  moment  a  need ;  it  was  the  only 
means  of  shotting  out  thought ;  it  was  the  only 
veil  which  could  hide  from  his  own  eyes  tho 
sight  of  what  he  had  become.  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  felon  ;  that  the  great  moral  Rubicon  was 
passed ;  that  the  barrier  had  fallen  behind  him 
which  for  ever  excluded  him  from  a' return  to 
society  ;  that  all  ho  had  done  before  was  light 
and  venial  compared  with  the  deed  of  that 
night.  But  he  would  fain  not  have  pondered 
upon  His  state  ;  he  would  have  hurried  en  in  , 
any  course  to  escape  reflection ;  he  would  even 
have  willingly  plunged  into  new  crimes  to 
escape  from  the  dark  impression  of  the  one  he 
had  committed.  It  may  seem  strange  that  sucb 
should  be  the  effect  of  remorse,  but  such  is 
always  the  case  when  remorse  is  without 
repentance ;  and  repentance  is  not  either  the 
fear  of  earthly  punishment,  or  the  consciousness 
of  guilt ;  it  is  the  deep  and  overpowering  sorrow 
of  the  believer  for  having  offended  God.  Re- 
morse without  repentance  is  despair.  Such 
was  what  Alfred  Latimer  felt.  He  never  thought 
of  his  offence  to  God.  He  was  conscious  of 
guilt ;  but  he  looked  to  no  repentance — to  no 
atonement — to  no  reformation.  It  was.in  rela- 
tion to  its  effects  upon  himself,  and  in  that  alone 
he  considered  the  crime  he  had  committed ; 
and  with  the  spirit  of  Cain,  he  was  ready  to 
insult  the  Almighty  by  any  new  crime  witb 
sullen  daring,  from  the  very  sense  of  the  depth 
to  which  he  had  fallen.  The  hardening  of  the 
heart  which  so  frequently  follows  wickedness, 
is  surely  a  natural  part  of  its  punishment. 

But  there  he  stood  condemned  to  inactivity, 
keeping  guard  over  one  whom  he  had  already 
injured,  and  whom  he  hated  because  he  had 
injured  him.  He  glared  at  him  through  the 
black  crape  that  covered  his  face  with  feelings 
difficult  to  describe — fierce,  yet  dull — ^ferocious, 
yet,  in  some  degree,  timid.  He  was  angry 
with  him  for  keeping  him  there,  though  it  was 
not  poor  Edmonds's  fault,  and,  with  all  the 
sophistry  of  the  criminal  heart,  he  went  on  in 
the  same  spirit  to  pile  accusations  in  his  own 
thoughts  upon  the  other's  head,  striving  to  cast 
off  a  part  of  the  burden  of  his  guilt  upon  any 
other  person  in  order  to  fi'ee  himself  from  its 
overpowering  weight. 

"  Ay,"  he  thought,  "curse  him  !  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him  I  should  not  have  been  what  1  now 
am.  I  should  never  have  done  this  thing — I 
should  not  have  been  here  at  all.  If  he  had  not 
refused  to  let  me  marry  Lucy  when  I  ofl'ered 
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honorably,  all  wonid  bate  been  rgibt.  My  mo- 
ther might  have  made  a  piece  of  work  at  firat, 
bof  that  would  have  soon  blown  by,  and  Louisa 
"would  have  helped  us— I  know  she  would — 
•nd  we  should  have  all  been  comfortable.  And 
now  what  has  come  of  his  cursed  obstinacy  and 
ill-temper.  Here  I  shall  very  likely  get  hanged, 
and  I  dare  say  he  would  help  to  convict  me.  I 
wonder  if  he  suspects  anything  1  He  looks  at 
me  devilish  hard," 

He  longed  to  question  the  poor  fellow,  but 
did  not  dare  to  speak,  though  he  thought  once 
m  twice  that  he  could  disguise  his  voice,  so 
as  not  to  sound  familiar  to  Edmonds's  ears. 
He  hesitated,  however,  standing  half  way  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  door,  with  the  cocked 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
]nrisoner. 

After  waiting  thus  for  about  three  or  four 
minutes,  while  Edmonds  remained  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  still  half  bewildered  with 
all  that  had  just  taken  place,  there  came  a 
crash  as  of  breaking  wood,  and  then  a  shrill 
scream.  Voices  were  next  heard  speaking, 
and  then  some  shrieks  louder  and  more  distinct 
than  before.  Edmonds  started  up,  and  ad- 
vanced a  step,  exclaiming, "  The  bloody  villains 
are  hurting  the  poor  women — a  set  of  scoun- 
drels !" 

Alfred  Latimer  pointed  the  pistol  at  him, 
aaying,  in  a  feigned  voice,  '**  Keep  back,  or  Til 
blow  your  brains  out ;"  and  Edmonds  paused, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  longing  to  spring 
forward  and  wrench  the  weapon  from  his 
hands,  but  feeling  but  too  painfully  how  vain 
would  be  the  attempt  with  his  pinioned  arms. 
The  shrieks  ceased,  and  all  that  could  be  heard 
was  the  sound  of  several  voices  speaking — 
some  in  the  tones  of  supplication,  some  in  those 
of  menace  or  command.  A  woman's  tongue, 
however,  could  be  distinguished,  and,  as  if  re- 
lieved, the  park-keeper  sat  down  again,  and 
bent  bis  head  thoughtfully.  Alfred  Latimer 
was  well  pleased  with  this  change  of  attitude, 
for  he  did  not  like  to  have  the  eyes  of  Lucy's 
father  fixed  upon  him ;  but  still  the  question 
xecorred  to  his  mind,  **  I  wonder  if  he  suspects 
meV 

Shortly  after,  steps  were  heard  above,  and 
then,  alter  a  pause,  came  again  a  grating  crash 
jnst  over  their  heads,  then  another,  and  then  a 
don  creaking  sound,  as  of  a  door  moving  on 
hinges  long  disused.  Edmonds  seemed  uneasy, 
and  moved  once  or  twice  upon  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

"  They  have  broken  into  the  plate  room,"  he 
said  at  length,  looking  at  Alfred  Latimer  again ; 
**  that's  what  they  came  for ;  and  they've  got 
it;  but  they'll  all  be  hanged,  that's  one  com- 
Ibrt." 

The  young  man  gazed  at  him  fiercely ;  but 
lemained  silent,  and  alter  a  minute  or  two  had 
elapsed,  during  which  time  the  various  sounds 
of  moving  and  breaking  into  the  chests  were 
heard  below,  the  park-keeper  spoke  again — 
"They'll  all  be  hanged,  that's  certain,"  he  re- 
peated, **  for  they  are  all  known,  and  will  be 
caught  before  to-morrow's  over." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  know  them,  fooll" 
demanded  Latimer,  in  a  feigned  voice,  taking 
It  the  same  time  a  step  towards  him. 

"Tote  aure  I  do,"  replied  Edmonds,  rising, 
Aa 


and  confronting  him  boldly,  and  with  a  flashing 
eye.  "  It  is  you  who  are  the  fools,  to  think 
that  a  trumpery,  piece  of  crape  would  hide  you." 

Alfred  Latimer  trembled,  but  it  was  not  with 
fear.  "Who  are  they,  theni"  he  demanded, 
grasping  the  pistol  tighter  in  his  hand. 

^  Why,  Williams  and  the  ruffian  Brown," 
replied  Edmonds  at  once,  "they  are  dear 
enough." 

"  And  I,"  said  Alfred  Latimer,  in  a  very  low 
tone,  "who  am  H" 

"  I  know  you  well  enough,"  answered  thft- 
park-keeper,  in  a  voice  of  deep  sadness,  ^'I 
wish  to  heaven  I  didn't." 

"  Speak !  speak !"  said  the  young  man ;  "Who 
am  II" 

"  W^y,  one,  bad  as  I  believed  him,  whom  I 
never  thought  to  see  at  work  like  this,"  re- 
plied Edmonds ;  "  the  destroyer  of  my  child." 

The  young  man  instantly  raised  the  pistol  as 
if  to  shoot  him ;  but  the  sturdy  park-keeper's 
eyes  did  not  even  wink,  and  he  continued  to 
gaze  upon  him  sternly.  Suddenly  the  youth 
dropped  the  muzzle  again,  saying,  with  an  ill- 
feigned  laugh,  "  You  are  mistaken.  You  hava 
seen  me  olten  I  know,  but  I  am  not  the  man 
you  think.  I  am — I  could  tell  you  who ;  but  I 
won't." 

"  It*s  no  use,  Mr.  Latimer,"  answered  Ed^ 
monds ;  "  it's  no  use  at  all.  I  know  you  just 
as  well  as  if  your  face  were  uncovered.  I  wish 
to  heaven,  I  say,  that  I  did  not.  You  looked 
just  now  as  if  >ou  were  going  to  shoot  me.  I 
don't  care  a  straw  if  you  do.  You  have  broken 
my  heart,  and  made  life  a  load;  so  finish  aU^ 
by  taking  it  if  you  will  You  have  murdered 
my  child's  soul ;  you  can  but  kill  my  body,  as 
the  Bible  says." 

The  young  man  stared  at  him  for  an  instant ; 
then  strode  up  to  his  side,  and  grasped  him 
with  his  leit  hand  by  the  shoulder,  saying,  in 
his  natural  voice,  but  low  and  stern,  "  Will  you 
swear,  so  help  you  God,  not  to  betray  me  t — 
will  you,  for  Lucy's  sake,  if  not  for  mine  1" 

"No !"  replied  Edmonds,  in  a  resolute  tone. 
"  I  think  you  as  great  a  villain  as  ever  lived, 
and  far  worse  than  the  other  two.  Why  shonki 
I  punish  them  and  not  you  1" 

"  Will  you  swear  to  give  no  information  till 
this  time  to-morrow  night  t"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, vrith  a  shaking  voice.  "  Will  you  swear, 
man — will  you  swear  1  for  if  not,  you  mostdie^ 
and  my  hand  must  stop  your  tongue." 

Edmonds  paused  a  single  instant;  but  the 
next  his  own  stout  heart  called  him  a  coward 
even  for  that  brief  hesitation.  "  No,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  not.  I  will  do  my  duty  at  once,  ana 
directly.  I  will  neither  tell  a  lie,  nor  consent 
to  robbery,  for  any  man  on  earth." 

"  But  till  to-morrow  night,"  repeated  Alfred 
Latimer,  raising  the  pistol  to  the  man's  head.. 
"  Will  you  swear,  till  to-morrow  night  1" 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  the  park-keeper,  setting^ 
his  teeth  close.  "  Make  yourself  a  murderer 
if  you  will,  as  a  robber  and  a  deceiver." 

The  finger  was  pwssed  hard  upon  the  trigger 
—the  cock  of  the  pistol  fell— there  was  a  flash 
and  a  report,  and  poor  Edmonds  staggered  for- 
ward. **  Oh,  God !— Lucy  !"  he  cried,  and  then 
fell  forward  upon  the  floor,  with  his  feet  beating 
the  ground  convulsively  for  a  momientt  «ltot 
which  all  waa  aUW. 
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AlfVed  Lttimer'fl  tnii  dropped  by  hia  8ide 
die  moment  the  deed  wae  done ;  and  there  be 
«tood  gasing  upon  the  dead  man,  while  a  stream 
xrf*  crimson  blood  flowed  from  amongst  his  hair 
and  wandered  slowly  over  the  boards.  Who 
that  has  not  committed  such  a  crime  can  tell 
the  feelings  which  filled  the  murderer's  bosom 
at  he  gazed  1  It  was  no  rash  blow,  stricken  in 
the  midst  of  strife  and  rage — it  was  a  calm  de- 
liberate act,  perpetrated  on  one  in  his  power, 
one  who  could  not  resist.  There  was  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstance — nothing  to  palliate  it 
— nothing  to  justify  it,  even  to  the  lying  heart 
of  self  It  was  done  from  fear  of  discovery 
and  punishment :  it  wai^  cowardly  as  base,  and 
base  as  cruel.  He  felt  it  all — all  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence,  all  its  dark  and  terrible  charac- 
ter—and for  an  instant  his  brain  seemed  to 
reel,  his  senses  to  be  troubled,  reason  to  be 
shaken  on  her  throne.  He  would  have  fled 
anywhere ;  he  would  have  done  anything;  he 
would  have  sought  any  refuge — the  grave  itself 
—to  fly  from  that  horrible  consciousness.  He 
thought  suddenly  of  the  other  pistol,  and  drew 
it  forth  to  raise  it  against  his  own  life,  but  at 
that  instant  rapid  steps  were  heard  running 
down  from  above ;  be  put  the  weapon  up  again, 
and  it  was  just  concealed  when  his  two  com- 
panions rushed  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXVni. 

ThK  moment  Williams  entered  the  room  he 
stopped  short,  gazing  at  the  dead  man  ;  and  Al- 
fred I^timer  instantly  stepped  up  to  him,  say- 
ing, in  a  low  tone,  **  I  could  not  help  it. ,  Ho 
drove  me  to  do  it." 

** Speak  out,  speak  out!"  cried  Williams. 
•*  There's  no  use  of  whispering  now.  He  can't 
hear  you,  man,  that's  clear  enough.  I'd  have 
given  a  great  deal,  though,  that  this  had  not 
happened.    What  did  he  do  1" 

**  He  told  me  that  he  knew  us  all,  and  that 
he  would  inform." 

*'Tbat  might  be  all  stufT,"  replied  Williams, 
with  a  stern  brow.  *'  I  don't  think  he  could 
know  us." 

"Ay,  but  he  named  every  one  of  us,"  an- 
swered Alfred  Latimer,  eager  to  palliate  the 
deed  even  to  his  ruflian  companions.  "  I  could 
scarcely  get  him  to  name  me,  though  he  men- 
tioned you  and  Brown  outright  at  first.  But  he 
told  me  who  I  was  plainly  e;iough  in  the  end." 

**  It  could  not  be  helped,  then."  said  Williams. 
**  It  was  his  own  fault ;  but  I  think  I'd  have 
tried  to  swear  him  to  secrecy.  He'd  have  kept 
his  oath  if  he  had  taken  it." 

"  I  did  try,  I  did  t|^y !"  replied  the  young  man, 
'*  but  he  refused — ay,  even  when  the  pistol  was 
at  his  head  he  swore  he  would  tell  all  the  mo- 
ment ho  was  free.  So  I  thought  there  was  no 
use  of  waiting  for  you  to  do  what  I  could  do 
without  you,  and  I  fired." 

*•  Served  him  devilish  well  right !"  murmured 
Brown,  but  Williams  was  silent  for  several  min- 
utes, and  he  evidently  regretted  what  had  taken 
place,  although  ho  said,  in  the  end.  *'  Well, 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  If  a  man  will  be  such 
a  fool,  he  must  take  the  consequences;  and 
when  a  man's  to  be  hanged  for  a  rbbbery,  they 
•can*t  do  worse  to  him  for  a  murder.    Yet  I  like 


the  fellow's  pluck,  too ;  bat  the  worst  of  | 
is,  they  make  such  a  devil  of  a  noise.    It  i 

be  heard  a  good  way  off*,  in  the  stillness  of  i 

a  night  as  this.  Run  to  the  round  windows 
Tom ;  there's  no  shutter,  and  you  can  ses  wm 
enough  by  the  moonlight,  over  towaixis  tte 
keeper's  cottage.  Look  out,  and  let  us  know 
if  there's  anybody  coming." 

"  Don't  go  up  to  the  plate-room  till  I'm  back,** 
answered  Brown,  always  fearful  of  losing  part 
of  the  money. 

*'  No  nonsense  !"  cried  Williams,  sternly. 
*'  Do  as  you  are  bid,  and  do  not  give  me  any  of 
your  insolence,  or  he  shan't  long  lie  theis 
singly,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  body  of  Ed- 
monds. 

I'he  other  i^iffian  was  cowed  and  walked 
away,  and  Williams,  turning  towards  Alfred 
Latimer,  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  as  he 
stood  with  his  arms  folded,  his  brows  knit,  and 
a  look  of  deep  bitter  gloom  upon  his  face.  The 
impression  of  his  crime  was  spreading  over 
him  more  and  more  darkly  every  moment. 
The  heart  of  Cain  was  in  his  bosom,  the  curse 
of  Cain  upon  his  head.  Some  of  the  words  of 
his  companion,  too,  even  in  justifying  the  deed 
he  had  committed,  had  presented  it  in  its  black- 
est colors  to  his  mind.  He  had  heard  it  called 
murder.  He  had  heard  the  courage  and  stem 
resolution,  even  to  death,  of  the  man  be  had 
slain  applauded,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
force  upon  him  the  most  horrible  view  of  the 
act  of  his  hands.  He  stood  there  brooding 
gloomily  over  his  own  crime,  till  at  length  Wil- 
liams,  who  divined  in  some  degree  what  was 
passing  in  his  breast,  interrupted  his  reverie  by 
saying,  **  Come,  Mr.  Latimer,  it  can't  be  helped. 
It  was  his  own  fault.  He  would  have  it,  and 
so  he  got  it.  It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  say 
he  wouldn't  tell,  and  your  life  is  as  good  to  you 
as  his,  so  you  had  no  choice.  Your  only  way 
now  is  to  make  poor  Lucy  all  the  better  hus- 
band." 

Alfred  Latimer  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his 
head,  as  if  some  terrible  pang  shot  through  his 
brain  ;  but  the  moment  afler  he  answered,  **  So 
I  will,  so  I  will.'  But  will  she  ever  see  mo 
again  aOer  this!" 

"Pooh I  nonsense,"  cried  Williams;  «*sbe 
will  know  nothing  about  it.  Her  father*s  death 
was  necessary  to  her  husband's  safety,  sod  if 
we  are  not  fools  ourselves  there's  no  chance 
of  how  it  happened  ever  reaching  her  ears. 
Come,  let  us  be  ofl;  and  get  what  we  can. 
There's  a  devil  of  a  deal  more  money  than  I 
thought  for.  So  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  the  plate  behind.  I  like  your  resolution, 
sir,  in  settling  the  afl[air  with  this  poor  fellow 
yourself.  Many  a  man,  and  a  brave  man,  too, 
would  have  waited  for  us  to  come  down ;  but 
there's  nothing  like  being  decided  in  these  mat- 
ters. We  won't  leave  him  there,  however. 
Let  us  put  him  on  the  bed." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  the  corpse  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and,  though  unwillingly,  Alfred  Latimer 
did  not  like  to  refuse  to  hear  a  part ;  so,  lifting 
the  body  of  poor  Edmonds  between  them,  they 
laid  him  on  the  bed  where  he  had  been  sleep- 
ing, and  then  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  I  wonder  where  that  fellow.  Brown,  can 
be,"  said  Williams.     "  Why,  you  have  got  your 
self  all  over  blood,  Mr.  Latimer.    But  oerer 
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ihind.  come  along,  you  can  hare  Brown*8  smock- 
firock  till  we  change  your  things.** 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  room 
4nid  np  the  stairs  again  towards  the  plate-room, 
where  the  lantern  had  been  left  burning  on  the 
itoor.  They  found  Brown  at  the  door,  and 
though  some  sharp  words  passed  between  him 
and  Williams,  they  did  not  discover  whether 
he  bad  been  in  the  room  or  not.  They  entered, 
however,  and  the  sight  of  all  the  wealth  that 
the  late  Earl  of  Mallington  had  there  accumu- 
lated soon  drove,  from  the  thoughts  of  Wil- 
liams at  least,  all  memory  of  the  deed  that  had 
been  done  below.  Alfred  Latimer,  less  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  blood,  was  longer  in  recov- 
ering himself  at  all ;  but  when  a  change  did 
take  place  it  ran  into  a  greater  extreme,  and 
became  the  sort  of  wild  intoxication  of  de- 
spair. He  talked,  he  even  laughed,  when  load- 
ing himself  with  the  money  and  the  trinkets 
they  found.  His  words  were  wild  and  whirling, 
it  is  true,  like  those  of  a  man  half  inebriated  ; 
but  Williams  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  some- 
times by  a  jest  and  a  light  speech,  sometimes 
by  representing  the  sort  of  fierce  decision  which 
be  bad  shown  as  the  brightest  of  all  qualities  in 
the  course  before  them,  so  that  at  length  the 
young  man  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  bloody 
deed  he  had  committed  was  not  a  great  act. 

It  was  speedily  decided  that  all  the  heavier 
articles  of  plate  should  be  left,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  return  to  the 
plate-room  they  had  possessed  themselves  of 
even  a  larger  booty  than  they  expected.  When 
this  was  done  they  descended  to  the  hall  again, 
and  Williams  said,  "  I  will  go  and  put  out  that 
light.'* 

**  A  devil  of  a  deal  better  just  pop  it  to  the 
curtains  of  the  bed,**  said  Brown  ;  **  then  there 
would  be  one  grand  blaze,  and  the  whole  job 
would  be  over,  and  no  one  know  anything  about 
it.'* 

"No,**  said  Williams,  sternly,  "that*s  need- 
less. The  w6mcn  don't  know  us,  and  there's 
no  use  of  hurting  them.  No  more  of  such 
stuff.  Master  Brown  ;  you've  made  me  devilish 
angry  more  than  once  to-night,  and  the  next 
time  you  shall  feel  it.*' 

There  was  a  flashing  of  his  eye  that  was  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  Brown  remained  silent, 
while  the  other  entered  the  room  where  poor 
Edmonds  lay,  and  blew  out  the  candle.  They 
then  threaded  the  various  passages  of  the  house 
by  the  light  they  carried  till  they  reached  the 
-door  by  which  they  had  entered.  There  the 
lantern  was  also  extinguished,  and  issuing  out 
into  the  yard,  they  easily  got  over  the  wall  into 
the  open  ground  of  the  park.  Taking  for  some 
way  the  course  they  had  pursued  in  coming, 
they  kept  among  the  trees  as  far  as  possible, 
till,  turning  towards  the  river,  they  were  obliged 
once  or  twice  to  cross  the  clear  spaces  in  the 
park. 

All  was  still  and  silent,  however,  the  clear 
moon  shining  calm  and  peacefully  over  the  glades 
and  dells,  not  a  sound  but  the  whispering  of  the 
light  breeze  among  the  trees  and  the  fern,  no 
Bight  of  a  living  thing  hut  when  they  startled  a 
herd  of  deer  or  roused  a  hare  to  scamper  away 
in  the  moonlight.  Nothing  could  form  a  stronger 
contrast  than  the  scene  without,  in  its  clear, 
«boI,  lustrous  tranquillity,  with  the  fierce  and 


agitating  passions  within  the  bosoms  of  those 
unhappy  men.  They  seemed  to  feel  it  each  in 
their  degree,  and  they  all  remained  perfectly 
silent,  till  at  length,  when  they  came  amoag 
the  trees  by  the  river  side,  Williams  stopped 
and  proposed  to  Brown  that  he  should  give  his 
smock-frock  to  Alfred  Latimer.  The  inferior 
ruffian,  however,  did  not  choose  to  part  with  it 
without  compensation,  and  exacted  a  guinea  as 
the  price  of  the  garment.  Williams  swore  at 
him,  and  Alfred  Latimer  felt  inclined  to  strike 
him,  for  there  was  an  insolent  familiarity  in  his 
tone  which  showed  him  painfully  how  he  him- 
self had  sunk.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how- 
ever, and,  paying  the  money,  he  took  the  smock- 
frock  and  drew  it  over  his  other  dress,  which 
had  before  been  altered,  as  we  have  said,  to 
make  him  look  as  much  like  a  countryman  as 
possible.  Approaching  the  little  creek  where 
poor  Lucy  had  been  carried  not  long  before, 
they  now  looked  out  for  the  punt,  which  they 
found  lying  quietly  at  the  bank.  As  they  got 
in,  however,  what  between  agitation  and  the 
load  he  carried,  Alfred  Latimer  stumbled  and 
his  hat  fell  into  the  river.  Brown,  who  .was 
already  in  the  boat,  strove  to  catch  it  with  the 
pole,  but  in  so  doing  he  pressed  it  down  and  it 
filled  and  sank. 

*•  That's  devilish  unlucky  !»*  cried  Williams ; 
"  what's  to  be  done  now  1" 

••  Why,  I  must  go  home,"  said  AlfrM  Lati- 
mer, '•  and  change  my  dress  altogether.  I  caa 
put  these  things  away  where  nobody  will  find 
them,  and  one  of  the  girls  of  the  house,  I  dare 
say,  will  let  me  in — ^at  all  events,  I  can  get  np 
one  of  the  windows  ;  I  know-how,  I've  done  it 
before." 

'*  You  must  be  quick,  then,"  said  Williams, 
as  they  pushed  away  into  the  stream,  *♦  fiir  we 
must  be  far  ofiT  before  daylight,  and  it's  past 
twelve  now." 

"Past  twelve!"  cried  Alfred  Latimer.  "I 
thcrijht  it  was  two  or  three." 

*'  Ay,  but  these  things  are  sooner  done  thaa 
you  think  of,"  answered  Williams.  ••  There's 
Maltby,  I  fancy,  standing  on  the  shore.  We'll 
wait  for  you  at  the  cottage,  by  the  common, 
where  you  took  Lucy,  if  you  will  run  up  the 
back  lanes  to  the  house.  Only  don't  be  long, 
and  mind  you  stow  away  the  things  where  they 
can't  be  found." 

"  No  fear,  no  fear,"  replied  Latimer ;  and 
the  boat  pushed  on  to  the  bank,  where  the  form 
of  Bill  Maltby  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
as  they  approached.  The  horse  and  gig,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  seen,  though  at  that  spot 
the  road  which  ran  along  that  bank  of  the  riyer 
came  close  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  Williams's 
first  salutation  to  bis  accomplice  was  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  this  deficiency. 

*'  Hush  !"  said  Maltt^ ;  **  don't  speak  loud. 
Harry  Soames  has  got  a  warrant  against  yoo« 
Jack,  and  learning  that  you  were  at  the  Hog-in- 
Armour,  farther  down,  he's  gone  to  see  if  he 
can  nab  you.  He  doesn't  want,  that's  the  fact, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  go  down,  and  so  he  told 
me  all  about  it,  when  I  met  him.  I  took  the 
horse  up  to  the  back  of  the  common,  and  there 
left  him  and  the  gig,  because  Harry  must  come 
back  this  way.  He'll  be  half  an  hour  first,  how- 
ever, so  there's  plenty  of  time ;  hut  still  we  bail 
better  be  off  as^  (v^v&Vl  «a  \»w&!\tt:^ 
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*<  We*re  a  match  for  him  if  he  does  come/' 
answered  Williams,  stepping  out  of  the  boat ; 
**  but  there's  no  use  risking  anything,  or  break- 
ing a  man*s  head  if  one  can  help  it.  So  let  us 
•tart.  Fasten  the  boat,  Tom — there,  hook  it 
on  to  that  stump.  That  will  do.  Now,  sir, 
don*t  be  long,  for  we  can't  wait  above  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.'* 

'*  You  had  better  not  wait  at  all,*'  said  Maltby, 
**for  the  place  is  all  in  a  bustle.  They  say 
there^s  a  warrant  out  against  that  swell  cove, 
Mr.  Morton,  too,  who  the  fools  fancy  had  a 
hand  in  the  last  business  up  at  the  hall.  They 
say  he*s  nothing  but  a  lawyer's  clerk,  run 
away  with  his  master's  money.** 

"Pooh!**  cried  Williams — **come  along — 
be  quick,  sir,  be  quick.** 

Alfred  Latimer  turned  away  without  reply, 
and  hurried  up  the  lane  towards  Mallington 
Honae.  He  paused  not  for  an  instant,  for 
dread  and  anxiety  were  behind  and  drove  him 
on ;  but  yet  he  could  not  go  so  fast  that  thought 
did  not  catch  him-  The  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
and  his  youth  were  all  around  him  ;  aad  in  a 
few  minutes  the  house  where  all  the  brightest 
memories  of  early  years  were  stored  rose  be- 
fore his  eyes.  "  What  had  he  not  cast  away  ?** 
he  asked  himself,  as  he  saw  it  standing  out  in 
the  calm  moonlight,  **  What  had  he  not  lost  1 
Peace,  station,  friends,  esteem,  perhaps  life, 
were  all  gone.  Fury,  passion,  dark  remorse, 
haggard  despair  were  thenceforth  to  be  the  fell 
companions  of  his  way,  tearing  his  heart  with 
their  iron  fangs  as  he  went.'*  Ere  he  could 
•top  the  reproachful  voice  from  within  memory 
seemed  in  a  moment  to  present  to  his  eyes  all 
that  he  had  done  amiss  through  life  ;  the  way- 
^  wardneas  of  boyhood,  the  obstinacy  and  violence 
of  after  years,  the  vices  and  follies  of  early  man- 
hood. Oh  !  how  he  wished  that  he  had  been 
different — that  he  had  listened  to  warnings 
—endured  reproof— followed  good  counsel — 
seized  the  opportunity  of  amendment  whenever 
it  was  offered — repented  ere  it  was  too  late. 
So  it  is  with  every  one  who  does  wrong. 
Sooner  or  later  a  time  comes  when  the  better 
heart,  plunged  in  dark  despair,  sums  up  the 
goodness  of  God  cast  away,  and  asks,  with 
fruitless  longing,  "Can  these  things  never 
oome  again  V* 

He  was  half  frenzied  at  the  thought ;  but 
still  dread  of  detection,  shame,  punishment 
were  even  stronger  than  despair;  and  at  a 
spot  where  he  had  often  passed  before  on  some 
wild  frolic,  he  leaped  the  garden  wall  and 
approached  the  house. 

The  means  that  he  employed  to  procure 
entrance  have  been  already  detailed;  but, 
between  the  time  of  his  seeing  l/ouisa  above, 
and  of  her  coming  down  to  give  him  admission, 
a  dark  and  shameful  scheme  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  in  exe- 
cution. The  fiend  called  Fear  drives  man  but 
too  frequently  to  darker  crimes  than  any  other 
passion,  and  as  Alfred  Latimer  stood  there  by 
the  door  the  words  which  Maltby  had  used  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Morton  recurred  to  his  remem- 
brance. <*  I  will  put  these  clothes  in  his  room,** 
he  thought,  *'  if  they  fancied  he  had  something 
to  do  with  the  other  attempt  upon  the  hall,  they 
Mujr  suspect  him  about  tbia,  and  that  will  give 
Mte  lime  to  get  off,"    A  oonsciousneas  of  the 


terrible  baseness  of  his  design  came  over  him, 
even  while  such  ideas  passed  through  hia  mind« 
but  the  means  of  glossing  over  any  crime  that 
Satan  prompts  are  never  wanting,  and  he  went 
on  to  palliate  that  which  he  was  determined  to 
perform,  sayiruf,  "He  will  soon  be  able  to 
prove  himself  mnocent.  It  can  but  be  a  day 
or  two  in  prison  to  him,  and  it  might  be  death 
and  destruction  to  me." 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and 
he  went  in,  hurrying  past  Louisa,  as  we  have 
said,  and  seeking  his  own  room  in  the  first 
place,  when  he  stripped  off  the  attire  in  which 
he  had  come  thither,  and  clothed  himself  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  fresh  and  unstained  dress. 
Then,  after  disposing  of  the  money  somewhat 
better  about  his  person  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore, he  gathered  up  the  bloody  clothes,  tied 
them  together,  and  carrying  them  into  Morton's 
room,  put  them  cunningly  away  at  the  far  back 
part  of  an  open  door.  Crime  never  remembers 
every  precaution,  however,  and  in  the  trepida- 
tion and  gloom  of  his  mind  he  forgot  more  than 
one.  But  without  pausing  to  do  more  than 
we  have  said,  he  hurried  away,  descended  to 
Louisa's  room,  and  held  some  conversation 
with  her  through  the  door,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned.  I'hence,  descending  to  the  hall,  he 
issued  oiit  once  again  into  the  garden,  whence, 
after  walking  through  the  shrubberies  and  leap- 
-ing  over  the  wall,  he  pursued  his  way  to  the 
common,^where,  at  the  appointed  spot,  be 
found  his  companions  waiting  with  the  horse 
and  gig. 

Williams  had  grown  impatient,  and  was  upon 
the  very  eve  of  setting  off,  when  Alfred  Lati- 
mer made  his  appearance.  "  Here,  jump  in,"* 
he  cried.  "  There  is  room  enongh  for  us  three, 
and  it  doesn't  much  signify  if  we  break  the 
horse's  wind,  for  we  must  kill  him,  and  break 
the  gig  to  pieces,  to  prevent  them  telling  tales 
of  how  we  went.  Maltby's  got  his  money,  Mr. 
Latimer,  so  you  owe  me  a  hundred  pounds. 
I've  paid  him  for  all.  He's  to  do  the  business 
with  Levi,  too,  and  has  sworn  upon  his  honor 
to  send  us  the  money  when  we  tell  him  where, 
so  you  had  better  give  him  the  rings  and  brace- 
lets and  stuff  that  you've  got  about  you,  for  they 
only  tell  tales." 

Alfred  Latimer  silently  did  what  he  was  di- 
rected, and  having  placed  himself  somewhat  in- 
conveniently between  Williams  and  Brorwn,the 
horse  received  a  lash  fiom  the  whip,  and  started 
off  along  the  road  over  the  hills.  He  was  a 
strong,  high-spirited,  bony  animal,  who  had  been 
ill  used,  and  rendered  unfit  for  anything  hut  the 
sort  of  work  upon  which  he  was  now  employed. 
But  the  goodness  of  his  original  breeding  was 
still  manifest,  and  he  would  have  dropped  down 
dead  sooner  than  give  up.  On  they  went, 
then,  at  a  furious  pace,  up  hill  and  duwn  dale 
for  about  seven  miles,  when  at  the  side  of  the 
road  they  saw  a  post-chaise  broken  down,  and 
with  one  of  the  wheels  off,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  horses  and  the  driver  were 
gone,  and  as  the  party  in  the  gig  were  not  upon 
an  expedition  of  pleasure,  they  paused  not 
to  examine ^hat  was  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, but  dashed  past  as  fast  as  they  could 
go.  At  length,  upon  the  rise  of  the  highest 
hiU,  which  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Mal- 
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^e  hone  a  tttUe,  and  let  him  take  it  more  lei- 
surely. 

"  They  can't  catch  us  now,**  he  said ;  "  and 
it  would  not  do  to  have  him  break  down  before 
-we  are  near  the  town." 

The  rest  of  their  journey  consequently  occu- 
pied more  time,  so  that  it  was  nearly  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  came  within 
three  miles  of  the  place  to  which  their  steps 
tended. 

Williams  then  pulled  up  altogether,  saying, 
«*  There  should  be  a  chaDc-pit  here,  Mr.  Latimer, 
I  think." 

"  It's  further  on,"  answered  the  young  man ; 
-•<  pve  seen  it  once  or  twice  as  we  have  passed 
coming  close  to  the  side  of  the  road." 

**  What  the  devil  do  you  want  a  chalk-pit  for  V 
asked  Tom  Brown.  **  I  can't  make  out  what 
yeu  are  up  to  1" 

"  To  put  the  horse  and  gig  in,  to  be  sure," 
replied  Williams.  "  What  would  you  have  us 
do  with  them,  you  fool.  We  can't  send  them 
back  without  showing  which  way  we  came ; 
and  if  we  were  to  leave  them  at  the  inn  while 
we  go  on  to  the  sea,  it  would  soon  set  all  the 
people  talking." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  get  on  1"  asked  Brown. 

••Walk,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Williams. 
•<  Ay,  and  we  must  go  all  the  way  round,  too, 
and  come  in  by  the  other  side.  That  will  just 
fill  up  the  time,  for  I  don'fwant  to  come  to  the 
inn  before  daylight.  Then  we  are  to  be  a 
wedding  party,  you  ki:ow.  The  marriage 
won't  take  above  ten  minutes ;  and  then  Mr. 
Latimer  can  set  off  in  a  chaise  with  his  lady, 
and  we  can  follow  immediately  afler.  It  will 
be  the  best  bhnd  that  we  could  have,  so  it  all 
turns  out  lucky.  But  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  what  you  are  to  do,  Tom,  when  we  get  to 
the  inn." 

Alfred  Latimer  had  remained  as  silent  as  the 
grave  while  his  marriage  was  named ;  but  af\cr 
a  pause,  during  which  Williams  whipped  the 
horse  on,  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  almost  a 
whisper,  ••  Won't  all  this  marriage  delay  us  too 
*long1     It  can't  take  place  till  nine  o'clock." 

••Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Williams,  care- 
.  lessly.  ••  They'll  not  find  out  anything  of  the  job 
■  at  the  hall  till  seven  or  eight,  then  they*ll  have 
<o  carry  the  news  to  the  magistrates,  and  then 
there  will  be  all  the  fuss  and  bustle  of  taking 
evidence  and  examining  the  premises ;  so  that 
they  will  not  start  aAer  us  till  eleven  or  twelve, 
even  if  their  suspicions  lead  them  this  way, 
which  is  not  at  all  likely.  I'd  bet  a  crown  they 
^  to  Sturton  first,  and  spend  half  the  day 
there.  They  know  of  your  being  here,  sir ; 
but  as  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  you  have 
.  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  the  only  people  left 
living  to  tell — I  mean  the  old  women — saw  no 
one  but  Brown  and  me,  there's  every  chance  in 
life  that  they  will  take  any  road  but  the  right 
one,  especially  if  the  horse  and  gig  are  not 
heard  of  for  some  time.  Ay,  there's  the  pit ;  I 
aee  the  railing." 

The  chalk-pit,  close  by  which  Williams  stop- 
<|ied  the  minute  after,  was  a  deep  excavation 
irbich  had  been  carried,  as  Latimer  had  said, 
dose  to  the  side  of  the  road— even  closer,  in- 
deed, than  modern  road  surveyors  would  permit. 
When  it  could  be  brought  no  further  in  that  di- 
rectJoD,  whJcIi  wmb  the  one  irherein  the  chalk 


was  the  best,  the  excayation  had  ceased, 
though,  as  the  stratum  was  deep,  not  before  it 
had  been  carried  down  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
perpendicular.  The  only  thing  which  formed 
a  barrier  between  this  pit  and  the  road  was  • 
frail  old  wooden  railing,  decayed  with  lime  and 
weather,  and  towards  this  slight  obstacle  Wil- 
liams, as  soon  as  he  and  his  companions  had 
got  out  of  the  gig,  turned  the  back  of  the  vehi- 
cle, then  suddenly  reining  the  horse  hack  he 
jammed  the  two  wheels  violently  against  the 
bar.  The  rotton  wood-work  gave  way  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  wheels  rolling  over  the  edge 
dragged  the  horse  back  upon  his  haunches. 
He  made  a  violent  effort  to  save  himself,  but  a 
sudden  jerk  of  the  bridle  in  his  mouth  threw 
him  back,  and  over  he  went  sheer  down  to  the 
bottom.  A  wild  sort  of  scream  came  up  as  the 
poor  animal  fell,  and  Williams,  saying  cooUjr 
••there,  that's  done,"  walked  on  vithnia  two 
companions. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

It  was  in  the  pretty  little  church  of  St. 

Stephen  the  Martyr,  in  the  town  of ,  at 

niue  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  that  the 
clergyman  of  the  place  waited  calmly  in  his 
surplice  near  the  door  of  the  vestry.  He  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  with  sonje  appearance  of 
good  living  about  his  well-filled  close-shaven 
cheeks ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  as  his  usual 
breakfast  hour  was  nine,  and  he  had  put  it  off 
for  half  an  hour  to  perform  the  ceremony  to 
which  he  was  called,  he  heartily  wished  that 
the  pair  about  to  be  united  in  holy  matrimony 
would  appear.  I  do  not  exactly  know,  and'wiU 
not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  had  he  thought 
their  eagerness  would  have  rendered  such  a 
step  expedient,  he  might  not  have  been  induced 
to  give  the  hands  of  the  clock  a  certain  degree 
of  uncanonical  rapidity  :  thinking  it  a  very  ve- 
nial sin,  if  ••felons  hang  that  jurymen  may 
dine,"  to  give  a  little  acceleration  to  the  hour 
which  was  to  tie  two  people  in  a  softer  band, 
.especially  when  his  own  breakfast  was  wait- 
ing. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  church,  as  I  have  said, 
built  in  the  style  of  other  days,  with  numerous 
round  arches  and  deep  mouldings,  such  as  Nor-  . 
mans  loved ;  and  the  worthy  rector  was,  indeed, 
somewhat  protid  of  it,  taking  much  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  to  occasional  visitors  the  various 
grotesque  figures  which  ornamented  ditferent 
parts  of  the  building— tending  certainly  not 
much  to  edification  in  its  usual  sense — and  de- 
scanting learnedly  upon  the  styles  which  were 
to  be  remarked  in  this  place  or  that,  and  some- 
times moralizing  a  little  over  the  dust  of  the 
many  generations  which  had  passed  away  since 
the  hands  that  reared  the  edifice  had  mouldered 
in  the  grave.  But,  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  an  empty  stomach,  the  worthy  clergyman 
was  not  at  all  disposed  for  such  exerciiations. 
He  had  ro^al  authority  for  thinking  that  ••  it  is 
bad  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fasting  ;** 
and  therefore  when,  the  minute  after  the  clock 
of  the  church  had  struck  the  hour^  ba  ^'•w  v^^ 
gentlemen — OTve\Tve\^T\fiA\^\.\X\% — ««u6.\>i«w«i^ 
the  ha\f-onen  A<>ot,  Yve  mtofc^vax.^  -wxi^Mftw 
I  iiiio  vYkd  ^eavt^,  i^Ivb^  Ui>D:YDB»»>i^^'^V^l  ^w^ 
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bo  coma  to  see  the  choTca ;  bat  they  must  wait 
if  they  want  me  to  explain  things  to  them." 

As  be  stood  within  the  vestry  door,  he  heard 
a  few  words  pass  between  the  clerk  and  the 
strangers,  snd  then  the  creaking  of  a  pew.  The 
rector  was  somewhat  puzzled ;  but  the  minu*'* 
aAer  the  clerk  appeared  and  nodded  bis  head 
with  a  solemn  inclination,  to  announce  that 
aome,  at  least,  of  the  wedding  party  had  arrived. 
The  rector  then  came  forth  and  perceived 
nearest  to  the  communion  tahle  a  young  man 
somewhat  pale,  and  with  a  wild  and  haggard 
eye,  dressed  in  fashionable  attire,  with  an  older 
man  by  his  side,  stout,  dark,  and  apparently 
somewhat  inferior  in  station  to  himself,  while 
through  the  door  of  the  church  were  seen 
coming  a  fair  young  girl,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
d  respectable  looking  old  man  dressed  in  his 
best,  in  whom  the  rector  instantly  recognized 
one  of  his  own  parishioners.  Ho  was,  as  we 
have  shown,  in  no  humor  for  asking  many 
questions  ;  but  still,  as,  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
a  conscientious  person,  before  he  proceeded  to 
perform  his  funotions  he  drew  the  good  gardener 
aside,  and  addressed  some  inquiries  to  him. 
"What  the  other  answered  matters  not  much  ; 
but  the  rector  was  satisfied,  and  advanced 
again,  saying,  "  OU !  very  well."  The  clerk 
arranged  the  parties  in  order,  and  the  ceremony 
proceeded.  To  those  who  looked  on,  and 
knew  not  what  was  passing  in  the  breast  of 
any  there  present,  it  presented  few  incidents  at 
all  remarkable.  The  rector,  indeed,  observed 
that  the  bridegroom  acted  as  a  mere  automaton 
in  the  hands  of  those  around  him — that  he 
sometimes  made  the  responses  aloud,  some- 
times murmured  something,  which  might  be 
assent  or  not,  for  no  one  could  hear  what  it 
was — that  his  eye  looked  wild,  and  that  once  or 
twice  he  turned,  and  gazed  over  his  shoulder. 
But  as  forced  marriages,  by  parochial  or  other 
authority,  were  very  common  in  those  days, 
the  clergyman  concluded  that  in  this  case  the 
young  gentleman  bad  been  forced  by  the  friends 
of  the  bride  to  do  her  justice,  when  he  was 
otherwise  inclined,  and  that  the  act  was  not  at 
all  a  pleasant  one  to  him.  The  only  objection 
be  could  see  to  this  supposition  was  a  mo- 
mentary indication  of  affection,  which  the 
bridegroom  had  displayed  towards  the  fair 
trembling  being  who  was  so  soon  to  be  united 
to  him  by  a  holy  tie,  as  they  came  near  the 
communion  table,  when  he  suddenly  grasped 
her  hand,  and  murmured,  '*Dcar  Lucy,'*  in  a 
tone  full  of  melancholy  but  of  deep  feeling.  The 
rector  also  remarked  that  when  be  was  reading 
the  warning  to  confess  if  there  were  any  impedi- 
ment to  their  marriage,  the  bridegroom,  at  the 
words,  *•  As  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed,**  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
seemed  to  stagger  where  he  stood.  The  con- 
cluding words,  therefore,  were  pronounced  in 
a   more  solemn  and  urgent  tone;    hut   they 

Produced  no  further  effect.     The  banns   had 
een  regularly  published,  and   tho  ceremony 
went  on  to  its  close. 

But  had  the  eye  of  man  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  human  heart,  and  see  all  the  dark  things 
that  it  Cf>ntains,  what  a  terrible  scene  would 
have  been  disclosed  by  the  bosom  of  Alfred 
Latimer.    There  he  stood  before  the  altar  with 


the  only  woman  he  had  eier  loved,  with  the 
only  woman  towards  whom,  perhaps,  he  bad 
ever  entertained  one  purer  or  higher  feelinf. 
He  had  loved  her  notwithstanding  all  tho 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  notwithstanding  all 
the  evil  he  had  inflicted,  notwithstandmg  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  he  was  ready, 
either  from  caprice  or  passion,  to  inflict  upon 
her  afterwards ;  nay.  more,  be  loved  her  still, 
and  the  very  desolation  of  his  heart,  the  feelings 
of  despair  that  had  seized  upon  him,  made  him 
cling  to  her  affeciion— made  him  feel  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  lefl  to  him  in  existence — 
made  him  look  upon  it  as  a  ray  of  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  the  utter  darkness  that  surrounded 
him.  He  stood  with  her  before  the  altar,  but 
under  what  circumstances  1  With  her  father*s 
murder  upon  his  head — his  cold  deliberate 
murder — with  the  bhtod  of  him  who  gave  her 
being  still  hot  and  reekmg  upon  his  hand — with 
the  image  still  present  to  his  eyes  of  her  parent 
lying  before  him,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  When  her  hand  clasped  his  it  seemed 
as  if  it  scorched  him  with  the  touch;  the  lire 
of  hqll  seemed  to  spread  along  every  nerve,  and 
flow  thcougb  every  vein,  and  when  the  awfol 
adjuration  of  the  priest  was  pronounced,  calling 
up  the  vague  images  of  death  and  judgment, 
and  eternal  condemnation,  and  the  opening  of 
the  book  in  which  all  the  dire  secrets  of  human- 
ity  stand  recorded,  it  seemed  as  if  the  everlast« 
ing  duom  was  already  ringing  in  his  ears — as  if 
the  Almighty  fiat  bad  gone  forth  of  unchanging 
torture  and  despair. 

Yet  he  went  on,  yet  he  struggled  up,  yet  he 
would  not  abandon  the  purpose  of  making  her 
his.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  for  her  sake  he 
had  done  all  this,  as  if  for  that  consummation 
he  had  loaded  his  soul  with  guilt  and  brought 
down  judgment  on  his  head.  It  was  but  a 
vague  impression  that  would  not  bear  examina- 
tion ;  hut  like  one  of  those  deep  and  heavy 
mists  that  do  not  exclude  all  light,  but  yet  cat 
off  the  view  of  everything  but  themselves,  it 
settled  thick  and  obscure  around  him.  He 
fancied  it  was  so,  and  that  was  enough ;  that 
it  was  all  to  end  in  this — that  all  that  had  gone 
before  was  but  as  steps  leading  to  this  conclu- 
sion, and  she  seemed  to  grow  dearer  to  him 
than  she  had  ever  been  before  from  the  contrast 
between  her  love  and  ail  that  surrounded  it. 

The  ceremony  was  as  briefly  got  over  as  pos- 
sible, not  a  word  more  was  baid  tlian  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  but  when  it  came  to  an  end 
Alfix'd  I^tiiiier  seemed  scarcely  to  know  that 
it  had  concluded.  The  monosyllable  *•  Come  !" 
from  Williams's  lips,  however,  roused  him.  and 
paying  the  fees,  he  led  his  bride  to  the  church 
door.  A  chaise  was  there  in  waiting,  packed 
with  all  the  little  articles  which  had  been  accu* 
mulated  at  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  the 
man  Brown  was  standing  by  its  side.  Lucy 
got  in,  her  husband  followed,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  the  post-boy,  according  to  his  pre- 
vious orders,  drove  ofl'at  a  rdpid  rate  towards 
the  nearest  seaport.  Poor  Lucy  had  not  seea 
lier  lover  since  the  Saturday  before.  She  had 
received  a  hurried  note  from  him  that  morning, 
dated  at  thu  lime,  telling  her  to  park  up  every- 
thing, and  have  all  prepared,  and  he  would 
join  her  at  the  church.  The  words  were  some- 
what wild,  and  tho  hand-writing  shaken  and 
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Incfotaur,  but  yet  tbe  note  bad  made  Lucy  Tery 
iMppy.  When  she  saw  him  in  the  choroh, 
however,  his  p^e  and  haggard  look,  his  wild 
and  abstracted  manner  alarmed  her  much  ;  but 
still  he  had  kept  bis  promise ;  he  had  made  her 
his  wife ;  he  had  even  testified  his  strong  '.nec- 
tion  for  her  in  so  doing;  and  as  they  du  'e  out 
of  the  town  she  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and  said, 
••  Thank  you,  Alfred,  thank  you  !'* 

Alfred  Latimer  cast  his  arms  round  her,  drew 
lier  vehemently  to  his  bosom,  and  pressed  his 
lips  on  hers. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  church. 

Williams  and  Brown  and  the  good  gardener 
walked  away  together.  The  latter  seemed 
inclined  to  stay  and  gossip  with  them ;  but 
Williams  thrust  a  couple  of  guineas  into  the 
man*s  hand,  saying,  *' There,  my  good  friend. 
The  gentleman  ]e(i  that  for  you,  in  case  there 
ahould  be  anything  broken,  or  out  of  order 
in  your  lodging.  Good  day  ;*'  and  without 
further  ceremony,  he  turned  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  hurried  off. 

The  rector  hastened  home  to  his  breakfast, 
after  speaking  a  word  or  two  to  the  clerk  ;  and 
the  clerk,  walking  up  to  the  door  of  a  pew, 
opened  it,  to  give  exit  to  Mr.  Quattcrly  and  Dr. 
western.  , 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,  that's  all  over,"  said 
the  worthy  solicitor ;  '*  and  so  you  are  now 
satisfied  on  that  score.  She's  bone  of  bis 
bone,  and  flesh  uf  his  flesh ;  so  that  account 
being  put  in  order,  we  have  nothing  to  detain 
US  here  for  more  than  an  hour,  I  should  think ; 
and,  with  your  good  leave,  we  will  order  a 
chaise,  and  be  off  for  Mallington." 

••  Moel  willingly,"  replied  Dr.  Western,  "  for 
I  am  most  anxious  to  be  back ;"  and  thus  say- 
ing, he  issued  out  of  the  church  porch,  crossed 
the  little  burying-ground  around  it,  and  entered 
the  street. 

*-  Ha  !  who  have  we  got  here  V*  cried  Mr. 
Quatterly,  *'our  sagacious  Dugbcrry  posting 
away  as  if  for  life.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hig- 
ainthorp,  good  morning ;  what  news  stirring, 
Mr.  Constable]  Anything  from  our  young 
friend  in  quod  ?  'Poii  my  life  you  had  better 
let  him  oui,  or  you'll  get  into  a  scrape." 

"  Let  him  out !"  cried  Mr.  Higginthorp,  tap- 
ping the  side  of  his  nose  sagaciously  with  his 
forefinger.  *'  No,  no  ;  whatsomever  any  one 
says  I  shall  keep  him  safe.  Why,  sir,  he's 
confessed  quite  woluntary  to  being  a  ccssory 
before  the  fack  to  an  inhuman  robbery  as  was 
to  be  committed  by  the  notorious  Jack  Wil- 
liams this  here  last  night  as  was  at  Mallington 
Hall." 

"  Jack  Williams  !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Western  ; 
"why  that's  the  very  man  who  was  here  not 
a  minute  ago  He  turned  the  corner  with  the 
other  fellow  just  as  we  came  out." 

'*  Thems  ihc  men  !  thems  the  men !"  said 
Mr.  Higginthorp.  **  Which  way  did  they  go, 
your  worship!" 

••Towards  the  High-street,  I  think,"  said 
Dr.  Western. 

"Then  I'll  be  after  them  like  winkey,"  re- 
joined the  constable.  *'  You,  gentlemen,  tod- 
dl«  otC  to  Mr.  Muzzlewell's  house,  as  soon  as 
I*?e  got  *ern  I'll  bring  'em  down.  If  I  can  but 
get  a  grab  of  that  feller's  collar  I'm  a  made 
I  ;**  and  thus  saying,  he  set  off  running  with 


a  degree  of  aetivihr  whioh  neitlier  hia  bolk  oor 
hia  peculiar  conlonnatiom  aeemed  at  all  to- 
promiae. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Thb  morning  shone  bright  over  Mallingtoa 
Park  and  Mallington  Tillage.  The  river  gUa- 
tened  in  the  early  sunshine,  the  trees  waved 
their  leaves,  touched  with  autumnal  yellow,  in 
the  light  air,  as  if  seeking  for  refreshment ;  a 
cloud  or  two,  thin,  small,  aad  high  up,  drifted 
away  overhead  on  the  quick  breeze.  All  was 
gay  and  peaceful ;  but  the  windows  of  the  hall 
remained  closed,  the  chimneys  gave  forth  no 
smoke,  and  the  great  door,  which  usually  was 
flung  back  soon  after  daybreak,  showing  the 
glass  door  within,  stood  firm  as  it  had  been 
fastened  the  night  before.  These  were  unusual 
things,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  remained  with- 
out notice  till  near  eight  o'clock.  It  had  been 
the  common  custom  of  poor  Edmonds,  the  park- 
keeper,  since  he  had  made  a  practice  of  sleep- 
ing at  the  hall,  to  go  upon  hid  round  straight 
from  the  house  before  he  returned  to  his  wife 
and  son ;  the  gamekeepers  and  workmen  who 
had  been  lately  taken  into  employment  went 
their  several  ways,  sure  to  meet  him  or  be  fiai- 
ted  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  and 
old  Blackmore,  tlic  gardener,  with  the  man  who 
assisted  him,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  garden, 
which  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  Uie  mansion. 

Mrs.  Edmonds,  who  had  charge  of  the  cows, 
usually  milked  them  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  sent  up  what  was  wanted  at  the 
hall  by  her  son ;  but  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
she  had  been  later  than  before,  for  hers  was  a 
heavy  heart  just  then,  and  it  is  wonderful  bow 
slow  a  heavy  heart  will  make  the  limbs.  It 
was  eight  o'clock,  then,  when  the  boy,  carrying 
a  small  can  of  milk  and  a  basket  of  butter, 
walked  leisurely  up  to  the  terrace  and  went 
round  to  the  back  door.  He  looked  up  to  the 
windows,  and  marvelled  to  see  them  all  shut ; 
but  his  was  not  the  period  of  fears  and  appre- 
hensions, though  he  was  a  quicjc,  cleTer, 
thoughtful  boy,  and  he  only  said  to  himself, 
"The  old  folks  have  overslept  themselves;'* 
but  when  ho  found  the  back  door  fastened,  hia 
surprise  became  mingled  with  alarm,  and,  after 
trying  another  entrance  on  that  side,  he  knocked 
hard  with  his  hand,  and  rang  the  bell  sharply^ 
his  heart  beginning  to  beat  with  doubt  and  ter- 
ror. Immediately  there  was  a  noise  above,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  face  of  the  housemaid  at 
a  window,  pale,  haggard,  and  wild.  For  a  mo* 
ment  she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  open  it,  for 
fright  bad  nearly  deprived  her  of  her  senses ; 
but  when  the  boy  moved  a  little  way  back  so 
that  she  could  see  him  fully,  and  shouted  to 
her  ''  What's  the  matter  t— what's  the  mat- 
tert"  she  threw  up  the  sash,  exclaiming  *'  They 
have  broken  into  the  house,  and  lockinl  its  aU 
in.'» 

"  Where's  my  father  1"  demanded  the  boy,  in 
terror.     ••  I  can't  get  in  ;  Where's  my  fatherl** 

*•  I  don't  know,  I  donH  know,"  answered  the 
housemaid.  **  1  heard  bis  gun  go  off;  but  I 
don*t  know  any  more." 

At  the  same  moment  the  old  housekeepert 
Mrs.  Chalke,  appeared  at  ibkA  ^voAiorvi  ^  v«bA[> 
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what  reassured  by  the  soond  of  the  boy*8  voice, 
for  up  to  that  moment  they  had  not  felt  certain 
that  the  robbers  wore  not  still  in  the  house. 
*•  Run  and  call  somebody,"  she  said,  *•  run  and 
call  somebody,  there's  a  food  boy,  and  try  and 
get  in  and  lot  us  out." 
The  boy  pondered  for  an  instant,  for  his  first 

'thought  was  to  Am  home  and  tell  his  mother ; 
but  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  thoughtful 

.  and  considerate  mind  ;  he  was  terrified  himself 

•  for  his  father,  and  he  immediately  recollected 
that  his  news  would  alarm  his  other  parent, 
before  he  had  arrived  at  any  certainty. 

"  I  will  go  and  call  old  Blackmore  and  Wil- 
kins  from  the  garden,"  be  said,  and  setting  down 
the  milk  and  the  basket  with  the  butter,  he  ran 
off  at  full  speed. 

His  news  carried  consternation  and  alarm  to 
the  gardeners.  Each  dropped  the  implement 
with  which  ho  was  working,  and  gazed  upon 
the  boy  as  if  utterly  confounded  ;  but  old  Black- 
more  recovered  himself  in  a  minute,  and  crying 
•»  Come  along,  Wilkins.  Take  a  pickaxe,  we'll 
soon  get  in.  Run  away,  my  dear,  down  to 
the  lodge,  and"  send  up  any  of  the  people  you 
can  meet,  especially  the  gamekeepers,"  he 
trudged  off  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  with  a  strong 
hoe  in  his  hand,  and  was  soon  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  house.  He  found  the  task  of 
breaking  in,  however,  more  difficult  than  he 
had  anticipated.  He  first  tried  the  back  door, 
•encouraged  by  the  housekeeper  and  housemaid 
above,  who  continued  to  pour  forth  on  him  and 
his  companion  from  the  window  the  tale  of  the 
preceding  n  ight's  terrible  advcntu  res — how  tlici  r 
door,  had  been  burst  open  by  men  with  their 
faces  covered  with  crape  ;  how  they  had  been 
dragged  from  their  beds,  and  locked  up  in  the 
room  where  they  then  were ;  and  how  they 
'  had  heard  an  awful  smashing  and  breaking, 
and  a  gun  fired  below. 

"  Poor  Edmonds !"  said  old  Blackmore,  shak- 
ing his  head  and  working  away  with  redoubled 
energy,  **  I  doubt  they've  done  him  a  mischief" 

The  door,  however,  resisted  all  his  efforts  ; 
'he  tore  a  large  splinter  off  the  bottom  with  his 
.pickaxe ;  but  he  was  as  far  from  his  end  as 
■  ever,  when  Mrs.  Chalke  called  from  above 
«*Try  one  of  the  windows,  John  Blackmore, 
'  «try  one  of  the  windows.  YouMl  get  in  easier 
ao." 

The  gardener  was  just  about  to  foUow  her 
«#tiggestion  when  two  of  the  gamekeepers  came 
running  up,  with  young  Edmonds  following  as 
.  fast  as  his  lesser  limbs  would  let  him.  Many 
'  -"were  the  questions  asked  and  answered ;  but 
-the  old  gardener  worked  away,  and  with  their 
assistance  soon  effected  an  entrance  by  one  of 
the  windows.  When  they  got  into  the  room 
beyond,  however,  Mrs.  Chalke's  precautions 
•acted  to  prevent  them  proceeding  any  further, 
for  the  door  was  locked,  and  they  had  to  get  out 
of  the  window  again  in  order  to  commence  ope- 
ratiifns  in  another  quarter.  It  then  struck  him 
that  the  boy"^*  account  of  all  the  doors  being  fast 
might  not  be  quite  accurate,  and,  some  running 
one  way  and  some  another,  all  were  tried,  till  at 
'length   one    of  the    gamekeepers    exclaimed 

•  ••  They  must  have  got  in  some  how.  Perhaps 
the  door  in  the  stable  yard  is  open.    Here,  hold 

I  Jny  gun  ;  PU  run  and  see." 
^  He  first  tried  the  great  gates,  but  thej  were  shut, 


and  then  following  exactly  the  eoorstf  trkich 
Williams  and  his  companions  had  pursued,  ho 
got  into  the  yard,  and  almost  immediately  after 
his  voico  was  heard  exclaiming  *'  Here,  here! 
This  is  the  way,"  and  the  whole  party  scram- 
bled over,  and  found  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
passage,  with  the  door  wide  open. 

All  was  dark  within,  and  a  feeljng  of  awe  even 
mastered  curiosity,  for  none  knew-  what  they 
might  meet  with  next.  They  paused  for  an 
instant;  but  then  the  boy  passed  tbem  aU, 
crying  "Oh,  my  father!  Pwonder  what  they 
have  done  to  father." 

**Come  along,"  cried  Blackmore;  "opea 
some  of  the  windows  as  we  go,  Wilkins.  One 
of  you  fellows  run  and  let  the  women  out." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  desire,  there  were 
busy  feeiings  among  them  that  kept  them  alto- 
gether. The  silence,  the  darkness  of  the  house, 
had  something  terrible  in  it ;  but  still  they  west 
on,  opening  the  windows  as  they  passed,  till 
they  reached  the  hall,  where  Blackmore  pau8«}; 
but  the  boy,  becoming  more  and  moro  terrified 
in  regard  to  his  father  every  moment,  exclaimed 
•*  This  way,  this  way,  Blackmore.  He  used  to 
sleep  in  the  room  up  here." 

"  Stay  a  minute,  my  dear,"  said  the  gardener, 
laying  his  hand  upon  young  Edmonds's  head. 
Toin,  you  come  on  with  mo  ;  better  let  the 
men  go  on  first,  my  dear,"  and  walking  forward 
with  sad  misgivings  in  his  heart,  he  opened  the 
door  of  poor  Edmonds's  room.  Tho  passage 
was  obscure,  the  windows  wore  closed,  and 
the  interior  was  quite  dark  ;  but  there  was  no 
sound,  and  the  did  gardener,  advanoing  cau- 
tiously, opened  the  shutters.  "  My  God  !"  cried 
one  of  the  men  who  was  behind  him,  and,  turn- 
ing quickly  round,  the  old  gardener  saw  the 
floor  covered  with  blood,  and  the  dead  body  of 
his  good  friend  lying  on  the  bed.  The  four  men 
gathered  round,  and  it  was  long  before  any  one 
ventured  to  speak  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  tho  deep 
silence  a  loud  and  wailing  cry  burst  from  behind 
them,  and  Blackmore,  turning,  threw  his  arms 
round  the  poor  boy,  while  the  tears  dropped 
heavily  from  his  own  eyes. 

"  Better  go  away,  my  dear,  better  go  away," 
he  said.  "  Here,  Wilkins,  take  him  down  to 
my  cottage.  Don't  let  him  go  home  just  yet 
Pll  to  your  mother,  and  comfort  her  as  well  as 
I  can.  Go  away,  there's  a  good  boy  ;  this  is 
no  sight  for  you." 

The  boy  was  quite  passive  in  their  hands, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  Wilkins  led  him 
away,  while  tlie  old  gardener  whispered  "  As 
soon  as  you  have  taken  him  to  my  wife,  run 
over  and  fetch  Dr.  Western.  You  had  betttcr 
get  the  constable,  too,  and  send  word  to  the 
other  magistrates." 

*♦  Shall  I  bring  the  doctor !"  asked  Wilkins, 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door.  But  Black- 
more  took  up  poor  Edmonds's  hand,  let  it  drop 
again  stiff  and  cold  upon  the  bed,  and  shook  his 
head  mournfully. 

"  You  may  as  well,  however,"  he  said ;  •*  tha 
poor  widow  may  want  him." 

They  then  proceeded  to  examine  tho  house, 
and  to  release  the  two  women  who  were  shut 
up  above.  The  object  and  proceedings  of  the 
robbers,  as  far  as  any  traces  of  them  remained, 
were  soon  discovered,  and  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Chalke  and  the  housemaid  told  over  and  over 
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«gain.  Edmondses  gun  was  found  in  the  house- 
keeper's room ;  and  as  Mrs.  Chalke  and  the 
housemaid  both  declared  that  the  door  leading 
into  the  yard  had  been  locked  when  they  went 
lo  bed  the  night  before,  it  was  clear  that  the 
lock  had  been  picked,  and  entrance  effected  by 
that  means.  'J'hc  whole  party  immediately 
applied  themselves  to  look  for  footsteps,  and, 
though  they  were  somewhat  puzzled  by  their 
own,  which  crossed  the  yard  in  a  direct  line, 
tbej  found  a  number  of  others  both  going  and 
coining. 

**Here  are  three  sizes  clear  enough,''  said 
Blackmore.  *'  Take  care,  doQ*t  tread  amongst 
tbem.  This  is  a  very  big  one,  and  here's  one 
a  little  less,  and  then  a  small  one,  not  much 
bigger  tham  a  woman's.  Let  us  leave  them 
till  the  magistrates  come.  I  dare  say  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  them  out  in  the  park,  for  they 
must  have  crossed  the  road  somewhere,  and 
the  gravel  is  sofl." 

Following  his  advice,  they  returned  into  the 
bouse,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  the 
two  women  the  appearance  of  the  men  they 
bad  seen ;  but,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  terror  had  very  much  troubled  the  vision 
of  Mrs.  Chalke  and  her  companion ;  and  though 
the  description  thev  gave  somewhat  resembled 
Brown,  the  picture  they  painted  was  anything 
but  like  Williams,  to  whom  they  gave  at  least 
three  or  four  inches  in  height  more  than  he 
could  lay  any  claim  to.  They  both  agreed, 
however,  that  one  was  much  taller  than  the 
other. 

*'  There  must  have  been  three  of  them,  at 
least,  Mrs.  Chalke,"  said  Blackmore. 

**  We  only  saw  two,"  answered  the  house- 
keeper. 

'*  Ay,  but  Tm  sure  I  saw  a  man's  head  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,*'  exclaimed  the  house- 
maid. 

**  And  I  thought  I  heard  people  speaking  below 
%B  they  dragged  me  along,"  said  Mrs.  Chalke. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  two 
or  three  people  came  hurrying  up  from  Mailing- 
ton,  the  news  having  been  spread  by  Wilkins 
as  he  went  down.  No  magistrates  appeared, 
however ;  but  at  length  the  constable  came, 
full  of  bustle  and  importance,  in  a  case  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  his  genius.  From  him 
it  was  first  learnt  that  Dr.  Western  was  absent 
from  Mallington,  and  that  Mr.  Middieton  had 
been  sent  for ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after, 
that  gentleman  was  seen  galloping  across  the 
park  at  full  speed.  By  this  time  the  place  was 
full  of  people,  half  the  village  having  turned 
out  as  the  news  had  been  diffused  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  Blackmore  and 
the  constable  could  prevent  them  from  running 
all  over  Mallington  Hall  before  the  magistrates 
arrived,  for  everybody  was  determined  to  see 
the  body  of  poor  Edmonds  and  the  plate-room 
which  had  been  broken  into,  and  very  much 
disappointed  at  even  being  delayed  in  gratify- 
ing their  curiosity.  Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  who 
was  amongst  the  first,  had  nearly  forced  her 
way  over  all  impediments,  and  got  into  a  serious 
dispute  with  Blackmore,  when  he  stopped  her, 
by  gently  insinuating  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
that  she  dared  say  he  had  something  to  do  with 
h  himself,  or  he  wouldn*t  try  lo  prevent  people 
Bb 


from  seeing  with  their  own  eyes.  As  aoon  aa 
Mr.  Middieton  appeared,  she  was  the  first  to 
attack  him,  approaching  with  an  air  of  great 
familiarity  and  consefjuence,  and  shaking  her 
head  ruefully. 

"  Ah.  sir,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  what  would 
happen — I  was  quite  sure  of  it.  1  told  you  so. 
When  such  people  are  suffered  to  be  about  a 
place  there  is  sure  to  be  some  mischief.  He 
was  not  always  hanging  about  here  for  nothing. 
He  might  have  murdered  us  all  in  our  beds,  the 
bloody-minded  villain.  It's  not  my  fault;  I 
gave  all  the  information  I  possessed." 

"  There,  get  out  of  the  way,"  cried  Harry 
Soamps  roughly,  **  and  let  his  worship  come  ia 
and  examine.  You  had  better  go  home  and 
measure  out  your  ribands.  Miss  Martin.  This 
is  no  place  for  women  or  gossiping  either." 

The  fair  Mathilda  was  exceeding  wroth ;  bat 
she  knew  that  it  would  not  do  to  quarrel  with 
the  constable,  and  therefore  governed  her  an- 
ger. In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Middieton,  under 
the  guidance  of  Harry  Soames,  proceeded,  step 
by  step,  to  examine  into  the  whole  affair,  and 
then,  without  expressing  any  opinion,  asked  for 
pen  and  ink,  saying.  "  We  had  better  wait  for 
Sir  Simon  Upplestonc ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I 
will  send  a  note." 

The  pen  and  ink  were  soon  procured,  and, 
sitting  down  at  a  table  in  the  library,  Mr.  Mid- 
dieton began  to  write  the  note  he  spoke  of, 
while  Harry  Sdamcs  stood  scratching  his  head 
before  him,  and  looking  wondrous  wise.  At 
first  the  magistrate  did  not  remark  him ;  or  at 
least  did  not  observe  the  peculiar  expression  of 
his  countenance,  for  there  was  an  immense 
gabble  in  the  adjacent  rooms ;  but  immediately 
after,  raising  his  eyes  in  search  of  a  thooght, 
of  which  ho  himself  had  net  many  to  spare,  he 
suddenly  perceived  the  constable,  and  the  con- 
stable's look.  Now,  Mr.  Middieton  was  a  man 
who,  though  of  a  decided  tone,  was  not  natu- 
rally of  a  decided  character,  and  though  he  often 
led  others  who  were  a  step  weaker,  still  he  was 
always  led  himself  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  any  one  stronger  in  mind.  With  such  sort 
of  people  there  is  nothing  so  embarrassing  as  a 
doubtful  expression  of  countenance.  I  have 
seen*  a  whole  congregation  of  strong  resolutions 
put  to  flight  in  a  moment  by  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  an  elevation  of  the  eye-brows,  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  has  discomfited  many  a  grave 
purpose.  Oratory  may  be  combated,  arguments 
refuted ;  but  a  look  of  doubt  and  admonitioQ 
slightly  tinged  with  a  little  pity  is  so  intangible, 
expresses  so  many  things  more  than  the  elo- 
quence of  Cioero  or  Demosthenes  could  ever 
have  found  voice  to  utter,  that  it  is  perfectly 
irrefragable,  and  Mr.  Middieton,  laying  down  the 
pen.  demanded,  **  What's  the  matter,  Soames  t" 
Now  he  had  a  great  respect  for  Soames's  opin- 
ion, 

•'  Why,  please  your  worship,  I  was  thinking 
that  you  might  be  writing  about  Mr.  Morton,'* 
replied  the  constable. 

"Well,  so  I  was,  Soames,"  answered  the 
magistrate,  "  What  of  that  V 

*-Why,  sir,  it's  all  nonsense,"  answered 
Harry  Soames. 

"  You  mean  to  say  what  I've  written  is  non- 
sense 1"  demanded  Mr.  Middieton,  a  good  deal 
nettled  at  the  unceremonioua  e^v\i^^. 
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•'  Oh  dear,  no,  yoar  worship ;  I  meant  thai 
story  nf  Matty  Martin's,"  said  Uie  ocmslable  in 
haste.  '*  Since  I  saw  yonr  worship  last  I've 
been  putting  that  and  that  together,  and  Pm 
quite  sure  it's  all  slufl*.  Hcj's  a  gontieman, 
every  inch  of  him,  from  all  ihat  I  can  hear." 

"  Why  yon  told  mequilf  tlie  contrary  t'(|ther 
day,"  answered  Mr.  Middleton.  "  \  don't  un- 
diTstand  your  shifting  about  in  this  way,  con- 

*'  Why,  you  see;  sir,"  answered  Shames, 
"  that  I  am  certainly  not  hkely  to  he  right  when 
your  wtJrsliip  is  wrong ;  but  then  I've  \\ai\  an 
opportunity  of  getting  information  whtMi  }on 
havn'l.  Now,  I  find  from  g<»od  Mrs.  Pluckrose 
that  the  very  grntleman  who  came  down  on 
Saturday  night,  and  was  in  such  a  fuss  wlien 
be  found  out  that  Mr.  Morton  had  disappeared, 
and  in  such  a  fright  about  him  too,  is  no  other 
than  tijai  vtry  Mr.  Quailerly,  the  stdicitor,  from 
whom  the  notes  were  stolen.  So  it  can't  be  Mr. 
Morton  that  stole  them." 

•*  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  MiddlfHon, 
Bagely ;  ''a  thousand  thin;jrH  niisht  liave  iiap 
peiied  ;  hut,  however  it  is  I  am  delcrniined  to 
give  Mrs  Charlton  full  warning,  and  to  desire 
her  to  detain  this  man  till  the  business  is  in- 
vestigated." 

Harry  Soames  was  somewhat  surprised  and 
a  good  deal  displeased  to  find  that  the  magis- 
trate did  not  follow  his  lead  so  readily  as* 
usual;  hut,  while  Mr.  Middleton  finished  his 
note,  by  putting  tiiat  and  that  together,  as  he 
termed  it.  he  arrived  very  nearly  ai  that  gentle- 
man's real  motives.  *'  Ay,"  he  thoiighl,  ••  I 
know  he  wanted  to  marry  his  son  to  the  young 
heiress,  and  he  thinks  this  gentleman  in  the 
way;  so  he  would  do  anvilimg  to  floor  him. 
But  it  won't  answer,  it  won't  answer." 

»' Don't  you  think,  your  worship,"  he  eon- 
tinned,  just  as  the  mai;istrat  >,  having  signed, 
was  seahng  the  note,  "don't  you  think,  sir, 
that  while  you  arc  pursuing  this  game  the  real 
sort  may  gel  off.  Now,  1  happen  to  know  that 
Jack  Williams  was  over  here  yesterday,  and  I 
■aw  Bill  Malthy  hanging  about  in  the  lanes 
down  by  the  river  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock  ut 
night " 

"  Why  did  you  not  execute  your  warrant 
against  Williams  then!"  demanded  the  magis- 
trate. 

**  Because  I  couldn't  catch  him,"  answered 
the  C(mstable ;  "  I  was  out  after  him  when  I 
saw  Maltby." 

"Then  Malthy  must  be  taken  into  custody," 
said  Mr.  Middleton,  abruptly  ;  and  at  the  »imw. 
moment  Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  booted  and 
spurred,  strode  i[ito  the  library. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  handing  the 
note  to  Soanjes,  " let  that  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Charlton  as  fast  as  it  can  go,  and  you  yourself 
see  if  you  can  get  hold  of  Maltby,  and  let  him 
be  brought  here  on  suspicion." 

Harry  Soames  took  the  note  with  the  inten- 
tion of  delivering  it  him.Kflf,  thinking  as  he  did 
so,  "  If  I'm  right  about  tins  here  afliiir  it  may 
be  as  well  to  Im;  civil  to  Mr  Morton."  and  aw.iv 
he  went  in  consequcnc-e  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  that  by  thts  time  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  distance  between  the  hall  and 
Mallington  House  was  not  far  short  of  two 
miles. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

Without  pursuing  the  course  of  Mr.  Soame% 
the  constable,  which,  to  say  the   truth,  was 
somewhat  circuitous — for  he  thought  fit  to  as- 
eure  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Maltby,  in  ihe 
first  instance,  before  he  delivered  the  note  at 
Mrs.  Oharhon's— we  must  proceed  to  Malling- 
lon  House,  and  see  what  its  inmates  were  ahmit 
from  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning  than  that 
at  whioh  one  part  of  our  tale  has  already  arrived. 
Mr.<<.  ('harlton  rose  somewhat  earlier  than  usual, 
and  this  morning  she  was  in  a  much  more  pla- 
cable mood — at  least,  to  all  appearance — with 
everybody  and  everything.     She  was  as  civil 
as  possible  to  Mrs.  Windsor  herself,  who  waiU 
ed  upon  her,  to  speak  about  household  afTain^ 
while  she  vvas  dressing  ;  and  the  shrewd  house- 
keeper said   to  herself,  *'  Now  she's  going  to 
execute  her  grand  scheme,  if  Mr.  Morton  coinei 
back,  and  that  I  don't  doubt  he  will  do  hpfore 
the  day's  over,  from  all  I  see  and  hear.     I  wish 
I  eoyld  get  speech  of  him  fitr  five  minutes  be- 
fore he  sees  her.     If  not,  I  must  talk  to  Miai 
Louisa,  and  let  her  know  all  about  ii  ;  olile^ 
vvi^)e,  she'll  tnke  them  both  in,  for  she's  as  cun- 
ning as  the  black  gentleman." 

All  this  was  passing  in  Mrs.  Windsor's  mind 
while  she  was  li.siening  wiih  profound  respect 
to  directions  about  custards  and  jcllios  and  sna- 
dry  sorts  of  pre.«4erves ;  and,  having  gut  hcror- 
drrs,  she  retired  wiih  a  low  cointesy,  while  Mra. 
Charlton  thought  to  herself,  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Windsor,  *•  She's  as  smooth  as  a  pi(Mre  of  ma^ 
hie.  As  soon  as  this  is  all  settled,  I  II  pay  her 
her  wages,  and  send  hnr  packing." 

Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Charlton  proceeded  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  found  Iiouisa  already 
up,  hilt  looking  somewhat  pale  and  .sad.  "  Come, 
Louisa,  my  love."  said  the  excellent  lady.  *'A> 
n<it  he  melancholy  and  anxious;  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Morton  is  (]iiiie  sale.  Indeed,  I  had  an  intima- 
tion last  night  that  such  is  the  case  from  giNid 
Mr.  Neihersole,  who  henrd  it  at  Ur.  Western*! 
from  Mrs.  Kvelyn — nay,  there's  no  u>e  of  color- 
ing, you  naughty  girl.  You  did  not  supiMisemf 
eyes  were  blind  all  this  lime,  did  yuu  •'* 

Had  there  been  esteem,  resiM.'Ct,  or  affeclinni 
Louisa  would  have  cast  herself  upon  Mrs. 
('harlton's  breast,  and  given  way  lo  grateful 
tears;  but  as  there  was  neither,  she  repressed 
them,  and  the  good  lady  proeeeded  :  "  One  tbnig 
1  may  well  say, — that  I  never  saw  a  mi»re 
eharming  man,  nor  one  whom  I  should  mora 
like,  as  far  as  I  see  at  present,  for  a  son-in-law. 
]  am  tiol  one  to  care  for  high  birib.  or  great  ex- 
peetations,  anymore  than  y«Mjrself,  my  dear—" 

''  Ma'am,  the  bousc^maid  wants  to  speak  t9 
you,"  said  a  fmMman  at  the  door;  and  Mrs. 
Chailttm.  wtmdering  what  a  housemaid  could 
wish  to  say  to  her.  quilted  the  room. 

After  considering  for  a  few  minutes,  nni  with- 
out b(»ih  doubt  and  wonder,  at  her  stepmoihcr'a 
conduct  on  the  prea(Mit  occasion,  Louisa  toek 
up  a  book  t(»  divert  h'-r  thoughts  from  matien 
of  unprofitable  speculation,  and  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  great  bell  of  the  diior  rang.  A  sl^'p 
was  then  heard  upon  the  stairs  which  made 
Louisa's  heart  palpitate,  and  her  colur  coniO 
and  go.  The  next  moment  Mr««.  ('harltun's 
voice  was  heard  welcoining  somebody,  and  io 
another  that  ladv  and  Mr.  Morion  entered  iho 
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together.  Mrs.  CharUim's  face  was  all 
radiant  wiih  the  hrigluest  and  bt^Kt-arraycd 
smiles  p<issihle ;  ami  Murtun.  advancing  ipwurds 
liOaiBa  at  once,  with  very  iiltle  restraint  (il  i\w. 
fteliiiga  of  hid  heart,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 

*'Ctimc,  no  explanations  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Charlton,  '*  we'll  have  breakfast  first,  lor  I  um 
very  hungry ;  and  then,  liouisa,  myself,  and 
our  young  friend  will  have  a  conft-renco  upon 
Mitiers  of  importance.  Alter  that  we  will  do 
anything  you  like.*' 

Wiih  an  easy  grace,  which  bespoke  the  ut- 
Mnst  composure,  Mr^.  Chaillon  led  the  way  to 
ihe  break  last-room,  leavmg  a  sulIicMent  ftpace 
between  herself  on  throne  part,  and  Mr.  Morton 
Ud  Louisa  on  the  other,  to  afTonl  the  lovers  a 
fcw  moments  of  private  conversation  as  they 
descended  the  stairs.  The  whole  evolution  was 
ferformcd  very  neatly,  Mrs.  Charlton  speaking 
■ear  the  door,  and  then  immcdiaiely  taking  her 
departure,  so  that  it  was  iiniHissible  for  Morton 
to  be  civil  enough  to  attend  at  her  side.  Not 
the  most  discreet  chaperon  could  have  done  it 
ieiter.  When,  however,  tea  was  made  and 
Mllee  brought  in,  and  all  the  principals  and  ac- 
Mwories  of  an  English  breakfast  at  the  bar,  the 
■eofersation  of  courso  became  general,  and 
morally  turned  to  the  causes  of  the  visitor's 
■Mmplaine'l  absence. 

It  was  a  somewhat  difficult  subject  to  deal 
ViUi ;  hut  Morton  had  considered  his  position, 
Hid  he  generalized  as  much  as  pos^iblrt,  stating 
Uecid  the  facts  of  his  straiige  abduction,  but 
Mhholding  the  names  of  the  [»artics  concerned 
li  il.  Mrs  Chaillon,  however,  was  nut  to  be 
•i  satisfied,  and  whether  it  was  any  particular 
ipirit  of  inquiry,  or  only  the  ([general  devil  of 
eoriosity  which  is  supposed  to  afflict  ladles 
Mhout  much  to  do,  I  cannot  tell :  but  she  in- 
^ired  at  once,  firat,  whether  Mr.  Mtirum  knew 
tte  persons  implicated  in  so  gross  an  outrage  ; 
and,  next,  what  were  their  names. 

•*My  dear  madam,"  replied  lier  guest,  **my 
IWthy  8«>lioitor,  who  was  the  first  to  como  to 
■y  rescue,  advises  a  prosecution,  and  says  that 
•ame  of  the  parties  might  be  transported  ;  but 
It  I  am  very  much  disinclined,  to  such  harsh 
Measures,  and  very  much  inclined  to  let  the 
miter  pass,  I  think  it  will  be  bettor  perhaps 
Mi  to  mention  any  names  till,  after  due  delilter 
■lion,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  my  course." 

Mrs.  Charlton  merely  replied,  "  Oh !  very 
veil,'*  and  breakfast  proceeded  to  its  close  with- 
«Mtt  any  farther  interrogatory. 

When  that  important  avocation  was  at  an 
9nd,  a  slight  and  only  momentary  tremor  seem- 
ed M  come  over  the  lady  of  the  bouse ;  but  ini- 
IM^intely  alter  she  rose,  saying  in  a  clear 
aareet  voice,  *•  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  wish  to 
apeak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and,  if  you 
llease,  we  will  go  into  the  library." 

Mr.  Morton,  of  course,  acceded;  Louisa  re- 
gained where  she  was.  with  a  somewhat  un- 
^iet  heart,  and  Mrs.  (Jliarltim  and  her  visitor 
pnioeeded  thiougli  the  dcMirs  on  the  left  and 
ivere  soon  seated  in  two  ann-chairs  on  the  op- 
puaite  side  <if  the  lirepliice.  A  short  pause  en- 
aacd,  hot  Morton,  {HTversely,  would  not  break 
adeiiee  first,  and  ai  length  Mrs.  Charlton  com- 
BMiiced  Willi  a  gay,  short,  merry  lau^h. 

••  Well,  Mr.  Mtntou,*'  she  said,  ••  this  is,  per- 


haps, almost  ridicaloaa  to  speak  about ;  bnt  yet 
I  loel  myself  called  u|)on  to  say  something 
about  our  dear  L<iuisa.  Y6u  must  feel  that  this 
cannot  go  on  faither  without  some  dclinite  un- 
derstanding between  us  upon  the  sulijeet.  Not, 
indeed,  that  I  at  all  imagine  you  to  \n>  a  man 
to  trifle  with  any  woman's  affections;  but 
people  wdl  make  observations,  and  it  i.s  right 
that  I  should  have  something  to  answer  to  in- 
quiries. In  a  word,  then,  you  love  Louisa — is 
it  not  so?" 

•'Most  sincerely  and  devotedly,  my  dear 
madam,"  replied  Morton.  **I  6ay  at  once  I 
seek  her  hand,  and  am  ready  immediately  to 
enter  into  explanations  with  both  her  guar- 
dians upon  the  subject." 

This  was  not  quite  the  reply  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  either  expected  or  desired.  She  had 
expected  to  hear  of  difHculiies,  to  receive  some 
excusi^s  as  to  inferior  fortune,  and  apnlouiesfor 
presuming  to  address  a  young  lady  of  consider- 
able wealth  without  equal  advantages.  Siie 
had  thought  it  would  be  so ;  several  things  that 
she  had  seen,  as  well  as  the  report  of  others, 
had  made  her  imagine  it ;  but  yet  her  confi- 
dence in  that  result  had  been  somewhat  shaken 
by  other  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
a  reserve,  which  she  fancied  quite  s'^vure.  If  - 
Morton  was  not  seeking  l.A)uisa  for  her  wealth, 
he  was  evidently  d<»eply  attached  to  her — if  it 
were  love,  it  was  love  of  a  very  intense  and 
powerful  kind  ;  and  she  argued,  if  it  lie  her 
money  that  is  his  object,  she  has  eiiou;,di  to 
make  a  part  a  bait  sufliciently  tempting ;  if  it  be 
herself,  the  loss  of  a  portion  will  be  nothing  in 
his  estimation. 

Afler  a  moment's  pause,  then,  she  answered, 
'*  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  I  too  musk  claim  some  say 
in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place  as  a  mother — 
and  I  am  sure  I  regard  Louisa  with  the  alfec- 
tion  of  one — and,  in  the  next  place,  as  one  es- 
pecially apiMiinted  by  her  dear  father,  the  best 
and  kindest  man  that  ever  lived  " — and  Mrs. 
Charlton  took  out  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief, 
embroidered  in  the  corners — *•  appointed  by  her 
father.  I  say,  to  watch  over  ber  settlement  in 
life.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  Mr.  Morton, 
that,  by  her  father's  will,  my  consent  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  her  marriage,  and  therefore 
I  am  her  guardian  as  far  as  that  great  step  in  a 
woman's  life  is  concerned — nay,  pray  hear  me 
— I  mean  not  to  say  that  I  in  the  least  object 
in  the  present  case,  far  from  it,  1  am  strongly 
inclined  to  give  my  full  approbation.  All  I  mean 
is  that  the  explanations  must  be  to  me,  not  to 
those  who  are  merc?ly  her  guardians  and  tnia- 
tees  till  she  is  of  age." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  have 
been  fully  made  aware  of  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Charlton's  will—" 

"  Good  !"  thought  Mrs.  Charlton,  *'  he  has  in- 
quired into  the  matter.  It  is  her  fortuno  he 
seeks,  and  he  is  prepared  to  act  like  a  man  of 
sense." 

But  Mr.  Morton  proceeded.  "  I  am  quite  ready 
to  give  every  explanation  to  cither  yjuirself  if 
you  think  fit,  or  to  the  actual  guardians  ;  but 
first—" 

"  Oh  yes  !"  said  Mrs.  Charlion.  interrupting 
him,  "  it  may  first  be  n^-eessary,  as  you  say,  to 
explain  all  the  cireumsli\u»:e&  vU  vV\<i  »iA^v\\  V\\^ 
of  course,  ihey  do  uov.  exiicv\>f  ^^w^^x  vi'^^  >^^ 
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face  of  the  will ;  and,  indeed,  I  haTc  always  felt 
that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Cliarlton  not  slating 
his  intentions  clearly  in  that  document,  I  am 
placed  in  a  very  delicate  and  unpleasant  po- 
sition. I  wish  to  Heaven  that  ho  had  acted 
with  his  usual  habits  ol'  busi^iess ;  and  I  have 
always  looked  forward  to  this  uioiiiPnt  with  ap- 
prehension and  anxiety.  It  luckily  hap))ens 
now,  however,  that  I  havr  to  dral  with  a  man 
ol'high  rc(^lingatid  honor,  who  will  understand 
my  situation  at  once,  and  thu.-^  the  tusk  will  he 
less  diflicuU.  It  had  better  he  undertaken  at 
once,  therefore  ;  and  thus  the  ca.so  stands  : — 
Mr.  Chariton  and  I  had  often  talked  over  dear 
Louisa's  prospects  ;  and  though  he  was  at  one 
time  somewhat  inclined— out  of  regard  for  me, 
I  believe— that  a  marriage  should  take  place  be- 
tween her  and  my  son  Alfred,  I  represented  to 
him  that  the  poor  boy  was  in  no  degree  fitted 
to  make  her  happy,  and  induced  him  to  put 
such  a  bar  against  it  that  it  could  never  be 
thought  of.  Ho  then,  as  yon  know,  made  his 
will,  leaving  all  his  property  to  Louisa,  with  my 
full  consent  and  approbation ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  said  to  me,  •  My  dearest  Emily,  while 
Ijouisa  remains  with  you,  united  as  you  are  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  there  will  hie 
quite  enough  to  maintain  your  household  in  the 
style  in  which  you  are  accustomed  to  live ;  but 
it  is  my  intention  to  render  your  consent  to  her 
marriage  indispensable,  both  for  her  own  sake 
and  yours,  in  order  that  if  she  chooses  to 
marry,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  the  case,  you 
may  bo  secured  such  a  share  in  what  I  leave  as 
will  compensate  to  you  for  her  seeking  another 
home' — " 

Mrs.  Charlton  paused,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Mor- 
ton ;  but  that  gentleman  sat  with  his  fine  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  without  any  movement 
of  lip,  nostril,  or  eye-brow  indicating  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  ;  and  she  then  went  on  in 
an  easy,  natural  tone,  saying,  "  I  argued  against 
this  arrangement;  but  he  still  adhered  to  it, 
though  he  was  somewhat  shaken  before  he 
died,  but  that  lamentable  event  was  so  sudden 
that  he  had  not  time  to  !uake  the  better  ar- 
rangements which  I  believe  he  proposed,  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  we  must  abide  by  those 
that  exist." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,''  replied  Mor- 
ton, *'  an(V  niay  I  now  ask  what  it  is  that  you 
think  those  arrangements  imply  V* 

Now  was  the  tug  of  war.  It  was  the  most 
important  event  of  all  those  campaigns  which 
Mrs.  Charlton  had  carried  on  against  the 
poverty  in  which  she  was  originally  born.  She 
had  hitherto  been  a  very  successful  general,  but 
this  was  her  Waterloo,  and  she  felt  all  the 
weight  of  the  occasion.  Nevertheless  she 
would  not  by  the  pause  of  one  moment  suffer 
Mr.  Morton  to  see  that  she  was  calculating.  It 
was  her  wish  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that 
all  had  been  settled  long  before  between  her 
and  .Mr.  Charlton,  and  she  replied  in  an  instant, 
"  My  dear  husband's  wish  was  that  if  Louisa 
married,  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
as  to  secure  to  me  one  half  of  tlie  property,  for 
which  reason  he  placed  the  wIkiIb  at  my  dispo- 
sal if  she  married  without  my  consent." 

.Morton  had  well  nigh  laughed.  The  murder 
was  out,  ihe  wh.de  scheme  developed  ;  but  he 
jestraiiied  himself,  and  demanded,  "  Pray,  my 


dear  madam,  is  there  any  memorandum  of  this 
intention  of  Mr.  Charlton,  any  docuaaent  kf 
which  the  matter  may  be  defined  V* 

**  No,  sir,  no  !"  answered  the  lady,  beginniu 
to  grow  angry  at  his  coolness,  and  her  cheS 
becoming  somewhat  flushed  with  a  vague  per- 
ception that  he  saw  through  her ;  **  there  is 
memoranduin-^there  is  no  document.  Bo^ 
surely,  Mr.  Morton,'*  she  added,  in  a  less  abaif 
tone,  *•  you  can  trust  to  my  word." 

"Oh!  undoubtedly,"  repjied  Morion  ;  ''butit 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  me,  af 
dear  lady,  to  have  something  tangible  to  satii^ 
certain  principles  which  I  have  within  the  Jut 
three  days  announced  so  distinctly  that  I  fair  I 
could  not  retreat  from  them  without  such  wriUfli 
proofs  of  Mr.  Charlton's  intentions.*' 

The  lady  was  in  a  state  of  high  constemaliot 
and  anger.  She  had  expected  no  such  opp^ 
sit  ion  ;  but  what  could  she  do !  Her  own  eai 
was  urgent ;  money  she  must  have ;  she  hd. 
always  calculated  upon  having  it;  and  eftt 
delay  would  be  ruinous.  In  these  ciftiui> 
stances  she  lost  her  usual  caution,  eTpotui 
her  game  more  and  more.  "  Such  as  I  hift 
stated  were  Mr.  Charlton's  intentions,**  she  n- 
plied  ;  "  but  I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Morton,  that  IiB 
by  any  means  disposed  to  exact  the  compMs 
fulfillment  of  his  wishes.  A  third  of  the  propo^, 
fairly  estimated,  is  all  that  I  expect;  but  Ihtf  L 
think  I  have  a  right  to  demand." 

**  My  dear  madam,*'  replied  Morton,  in  tti 
same  quiet  tone,  "  according  to  your  own  shov- 
ing, you  have  a  right  to  demand  half;  and  ill 
require  is,  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Charlton's  islit- 
tions  should  be  so  clearly  shown  as  to  jn/atf 
me  in  acceding,  having,  as  I  said,  within  th 
three  days  distinctly  expressed  an  opiniot 
the  subject,  which  I  cannot  retract." 

"  Within  these  three  days !"  exclaimed  Ifn- 
Charlton,  her  cheek  growing  very  red;  "li 
whom,  sir — who  has  a  right  to  meddle  wHk 
these  matters  but  myself  1" 

''  To  your  own  son,  my  dear  madam," 
swered  her  companion.  **  It  is  now  ncoesh  j^ 
to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer,  wilki  , 
gang  of  not  very  respectable  gentlemen  whM 
be  employed,  was  the  person  to  carry  me  fli  [ 
from  Maliington,  and  that  his  object  was  tt 
drive  a  bargain  with  me  to  pay  him  certiii 
thousand  pounds  on  my  marriage  with  1' 
Charlton.  He  also  hinted  that  you  would  I. 
something  of  this  kind  to  propose; 'but  Itotf 
him  distinctly,  and  at  once,  that  I  would  neW 
make  a  matter  of  merchandise  of  Miss  Ckiri- 
ton's  hand,  nor  be  any  parly  to  any  such  trai^ 
action  ;  that  I  would  wed  her  with  all  thai  b* 
father  left  her,  or  with  none,  and  therefore—' 

*'  Then,   then" — cried    Mrs.  Charlton,  wtt 
fury  flashing  from  her  eyes — but  before  il 
could  finish  the  sentence,  Wilkinson,  the  fiM 
man,  entered  the  room  with  a  note  tipoo-. 
salver,  saying,  **Soames,  the  constable,  broo^  ^ 
this,  ma'am,  and  he  is  waiting  to  see  you."  ^ 

Mrs.  Charlton  took  the  note,  and  was  twilt' 
ing  it  round  her  fingers;  but  the  man  sdM 
"  He  says  it's  very  immediate,  ma*am,  and  ftff 
important." 

His  mistress  lore  it  open,  and  read.    AttM  ^ 
first  words  a  malicious  and  triumphant  saflf" 
crossed  her  angry  countenance,  and  at  the 
she  rose  and  hurried  out  of  the  room ;  whi  ^ 
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Morton,  8oppo8ing  their  conference  ended, 
Mieed  through  the  side  door  into  the  break- 
Slt-room  in  search  of  Louisa. 
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I  bought  ray  Ix>ui8a.  She^has,  she  says,  and  so 
says  your  poor  fatber^s  will,  the  power  of  de- 
priving you  of  all  he  left  if  you  marry  without 
her  consent,  and  for  that  consent  she  demands 
half  your  property.  So  be  it  —  Louisa  is  to  me 
a  treasure  which  makes  all  other  wealth  value- 
less. I  can  settle  upon  you  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  what  you  lose.  Will  you,  dear  one, 
will  yoQ  make  this  sacrifice  for  mo ;  and  be 
mine  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  that  is  now 
your  own !" 

**  Oh,  Morton  !"  cried  Louisa  sadly,  *'it  is  you 

that  will  lose  what  you  had  a  right  to  expect.'* 

**  I  win  all  that  I  desire  if  I  wm  you,  Louisa,** 

answered  Morton.    "Do  you  consent! — Will 

you  be  mine  at  any  risk  1" 

"  At  any,  at  every  risk  I  will,"  replied  Louisa  ' 
earnestly,  "  and  try  to  compensate  by  my  love 
and  gratitude  for  such  noble  conduct.  But  what 
must  I  do,  Morton,  if—" 

**  Go  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  Dr.  West- 
ern's,**   answered   Morton,    before   she  could 
finish  her  question.    "  Take  up  your  abode  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  till  you  can  be  mine.    He 
^  any  longer.    At  present  1  must  speaK  wiin   is  your  guardian,  and  bis  house  is  your  proper 
MiM  Charlton,  immediately."  ^   place  of  refuge,  dearest — some  one  is  coming. 

Will  you  promise  me  to  do  so  1" 

*'  I  will,  Edmond,*'  she  said,  "  I  will ;  nothing 
shall  stop  me,  for  I  feel  that  after  all  this,  the 
house  where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  and 
so  many  unhappy  hours  would  almost  be  unen- 
durable.** 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Charlton  entered 
the  room;  but  the  expression  of  that  lady's 
countenance  was  so  peculiar  that  it  dcsenres  a 
word  or  two  for  itself.  There  was  still  a  touch 
of  anger  about  it,  but  subdued  and  quieted,  while  a 
slight  smile  mingled  an  air  of  triumph  with  the 
•oite  well ;  but  here  Jie  turned  to  gaze  at  ncr  bitterness  of  the  expression,  as  if  she  had  sud- 
Coe,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  in  his  own  to   denly  gained  some  advantage  over  an  enemy. 

Her  brow  was  slightly  contracted,  her  lips  close 
and  drawn  into  good  order,  a  very  tolerable  glow 
in  her  cheeks,  and  an  expansion  about  the  nos- 
tril, as  if  she  struggled  to  keep  down  her  emo- 
tions, whatever  t  hey  were.  Her  tone,  too,  when 
she  spoke,  was  cold  and  decided,  though  with 
an  affcrtation  of  perfect  ease,  which  showed  the 
effort  a  little  too  plainly. 

'<  So,"  she  said,  somewhat  sarcastically, "  you 
are  consulting  about  it.  Have  you  made  up  your 
minds  yetl" 

*'You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  madam,"  an- 
swered Morton  ;  '*  we  are  not  consulting  upon 
it  at  all,  and  as  to  my  mind,  it  is  perfectly  made 
up." 

'*  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  of  other  things,*' 
said  Mrs.  Charlton,  **  and  we  can  talk  of  that 
afterwards,  should  it  be  necessary.  Pray,  be 
seated,  Mr.  Morton.  You  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose, of  what  has  happened  in  our  neighbor- 
hood V 

"  No,  indeed,'*  answered  her  guest,  "  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  extraordinary,  except  what  has 
happened  to  myself  within  this  last  two  or  three 
days." 

The  words  would  bear  two  interpretations, 
but  Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  that  irritable  frame  of 
"  Listen,  dearest,'*  he  said,  "  for  we  may  be  !  mind  in  which  persons  always  choose  the  worst 
iBlMrnipted  in  a  moment — I  shall  have  to  leave  j  and  most  offensive  meaning  that  can  be  attach- 
lUi  houBe  Tery  soon.  She  wishes  to  make  a  ed  to  anything  that  is  said  to  them,  and  conse- 
mafffir  of  merchandise  of  your  hand.  I  will  quently  she  immediately  conUv^^  Vq  \.^^^x^k>Xi'«X 
ini  to  no  such  thing.   It  shall  never  be  said  I  Morton  referred  vo  \\ci  ovf n  ^qv!A>i^\.  vrth'vAa 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

"'  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  Miss 
Charlton  1**  demanded  Morton,  as  he  entered 
the  dining-room,  and  saw  Mrs.  Windsor's  head 
looking  in  at  the  opposite  door. 

••  She  is  in  the  little  drawing-room, -sir,**  an- 
•wered  the  housekeeper ;  "  but  I  was  looking 
te  yoa,  sir— I  beg  pardon  for  the  liberty.  I  have 
aboiething  very  particular  to  say  to  you,  if  you 
wwM  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  five  minutes* 
flooTersation.'* 

"Very  willingly,  Mrs.  Windsor,'*  answered 
Morton,  moving  towards  the  door,  "  and  I  shall 
la  happy  to  do  anything  I  can  for  you,  but  I  fear, 
if  you  desire  any  conversation  with  me,  you 
aoat  come  down  to  the  inn,  as,  in  consequence 
of  aoaiething  that  has  just  passed,  I  do  not  pro- 
Boae  to  trespass  upon  Mrs.  Charlton's  hospitali- 

r  any  longer.    At  present  I  must  speak  with 

iiaa  Charlton,  immediately.** 

'•  1  guess  what  has  passed,  sir,'*  answered 
Mia.  Windsor,  with  a  grave  face,  **  and  wish  I 
«tald  have  spoken  to  you  before,  as  it  was  just 
about  that  I  desired  to  say  a  word  or  two,  for 
.  Charlton  has  in  reality  no  more  power 
'  Miss  Louisa,  or  her  fortune  either,  than  I 
„  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  poor  yoang 
Uj  made  unhappy.  But  by  and  by  will  do,  if, 
III  suppose,  you  have  refused  her  terms.** 

While  she  had  been  speaking  she  had  accom- 
fiaied  Mr.  Morton  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs, 
«•  if  to  show  him  the  way,  though  he  knew  it 

lite  well;  but  hereJie  turned  to  gaze  at  her 

JOB,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  in  his  own  to 
And  her  apparently  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mtore  of  Mrs.  Charlton*s  conversation  with 
himself.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  vari- 
•ia  uses  of  keyholes  and  crannies,  but  in  the 
Maent  instance  it  was  evident  that  Mrs. 
Wkidaor  had  not  employed  such  channels  of 
iaibrmation,  or  she  would  have  known  his  an- 
««W,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Charlton's  demand,  and 
eooaeqaently  he  was  puzzled.  But  that  was 
aot  a  moment  to  find  out  a  puzzle,  and  there- 
ftie  merely  saying,  "  I  have,**  he  began  ascend- 
wg  the  stairs. 

•*  Pray  hold  firm,  sir,*'  continued  Mrs.  Wind- 
aor,  "  for  she  has  no  power  at  all,  as  I  will  show 
jOQy  whenever  you  have  a  moment's  leisure  ;" 
and  thos  saying,  she  dropped  a  low  and  respect- 
lal  courtesy  and  retired. 

Morton,  on  his  part,  hurried  on,  and  at  once 
aotered  the  little  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
hia  fair  Louisa  gazing  out  of  the  window,  with 
the  vacant  look  of  deep  and  anxious  thought,  for 
ibe  was  well  aware  that  what  was  taking  place 
halow  while  she  was  left  alone,  was  matter 
deeply  affecting  her  own  peace.  She  sprang  to 
Viaet  him,  however,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him, 
and  we  must  forgive  Morton  if  he  took  one  em- 
hnce>  ay,  and  one  kiss. 
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<•  I  wish  I  could  Tenture  to  call  you  a  good 
old  one,**  aDBwered  Morton ;  "  bat,  at  all  events, 
let  me  call  to  your  remembrance  that  a  person 
shoald  always  be  looked  upon  as  innocent  till 
he  is  proved  guilty,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
.inconvenient  to  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman 
or  that  another  is  so,  as  you  may  have  occa-' 
•ion  afterwards  to  repent  it.'* 

"  What,  sir !  do  you  venture  to  threaten  me, 
sirV  exclaimed  Mr.  Middleton,  in  fury;  "to 
threaten  a  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  his 
dBty !" 

••  Oh  dear,  no !"  replied  Morton,  calmly  ;  "  I 
do  not  threaten  you  at  all,  Mr.  Middleton.  I 
only  wish  to  call  you  back  to  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety. I  beg  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
yom*  good  young  man ;  for  I  am  either  your 
very  bad  young  man  indeed,  or  not  your  young 
man  at  all.*' 

••  This  is  foolish  nonsense,"  replied  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  -,  **  but  we  shall  soon  have  Sir 
Simon  Upplestone  here,  and  we  can  proceed  to 
boainess  on  the  spot.  If  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  let  us-  use  one  of  your  drawing- 
rooms,  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  adjourn  at  all.  Or  we  can  go  to  the 
library,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  more  out  of 
year  way." 

"Oh  dear,  no!"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton; 
"  let  it  be  here,  by  all  means.  There  stands  a 
young  lady  who  declares  she  will  be  present 
the  whole  time ;  and  I  rather  imagine  that  I 
shall  be  forced  to  submit  to  examination  as  a 
witness." 

Mr.  Middleton  raised  his  eyebrows  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  Louisa's  intention,  and  looked 
surprised  at  Mrs.  Charlton's  hint  of  her  own 
testimony  being  important ;  but  after  a  few 
moments'  private  conversation  with  that  lady, 
he  seemed  still  more  surprised,  and  turning 
round,  exclaimed  aloud,  *'  Is  it  possible  ?  The 
whole  seems  so  clear  that  we  might,  I  think, 
commit  bim  for  trial  at  once — but  here  is  Sir 
Simon,  I  suppose.  Who  has  he  got  with  hira« 
I  wonder  1" 

Tlie  last  observations  of  worthy  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  were  produced  by  the  sound  of  steps  and 
voices  coming  up  the  stairs ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised, when  the  door  opened,  to  see  not  only 
Ikis  friend  Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  but  Dr.  West- 
em  and  another  gentleman,  with  two  or  three 
persons  of  an  inferior  class,  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  staircase.  The  first  who  entered  was 
the  baronet,  and  without  noticing  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, or  any  one  else  in  the  room,  he  advanced 
•traight  towards  his  brother  magistrate,  and 
then  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  I  am  afraid  there 
baa  been  a  great  mistake  here,  Middleton.  You 
hare  been  in  too  great  a  hurry." 

"  Not  a  bit.  Sir  Simon,  not  a  bit,"  replied  Mr. 
Middleton,  in  a  determined  tone.  "  You  are  not 
aoqaainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  my  good 
friend." 

''Nor  you  either,  Middleton,"  answered  the 
other.  "The  prisoner  is  in  custody,  and  the 
case  must  be  investigated  immediately." 

While  he  •was  speaking  Dr.  Western  walked 
•lowly  into  the  room,  with  a  grave  brow,  and 
an  expression  both  of  pain  and  indignation  on 
his  c<mntenanco,  and  advancing  at  once  to  Mor- 
ton, by  whose  side  Louisa  was  still  standing,  he 
•hook  hands  with  them  both,  and  then  turning 


towards  the  other  magistrates,  demanded  alood^' 
"What  is  all  this  folly,  Mr.  Middleton!" 

"  Hush,  ^ush,"  said  Morton,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Let  the  whole  thing  proceed,  my  dear  friend. 
I  wish  particularly  to  see  that  worthy  lady  play 
her  game  out." 

"  She  does  not  know  what  she  is  doing,"  said 
Louisa  sadly.  '*  She  does  not  know  what  she 
is  doing.^  % 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Middleton  was  answer- 
ing Dr.  Western's  question  in  an  authoritative 
and  a  somewhat  sarcastic  tone;  saying,  "The 
folly,  my  reverend  friend,  happens  to  be  no  folly 
at  all.  A  strong — an  exceedingly  strong  case 
of  suspicion  has  been  made  out  against  that 
gentleman  standing  there  as  accessory,  if  not 
principal,  in  the  robbery  of  Mallington  Hall,  and 
the  murder  of  poor  Edmonds,  the  late  ^irl*s 
park-keeper ;  and  since  I  have  come  here  this 
morning,  additional  evidence  has  been  tendered 
which  must,  I  think,  place  his  guilt  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  and  require  his  immediate 
committal  to  the  county  jail,  i  am  glad  of  the 
assistance  of  my  two  brother  justices,  but  if 
they  had  not  been  present  I  should  have  taken 
the  responsibility  upon  myself" 

A  clear  merry  laugh  rang  through  the  roon, 
and  a  good  round  voice  exclaimed,  *'  Ay !  if  ifr 
and  ands  were  pots  and  pans,  there  would  be 
no  work  for  the  tinkers.  How  do  you  do,  ny 
dear  sir  1 — how  do  you  do  ?  You  seem  to  have 
had  a  pleasant  time  of  it  since  we  parted  yester- 
day evening ;  but  it*s  a  long  lane  that  has  never 
a  turning,  and  when  the  cat's  away  the  mise 
will  play.  As  it  seems  clear  we  are  to  have 
larks  for  supper,  I  may  as  well  get  rid  of  my 
knife  and  fork  ;"  and  Mr.  Quatterly,  aAer  having 
shaken  hands  Avitli  Morton,  and  given  a  gay 
sparkling  glance  from  his  face  to  that  of  Louisa 
Charlton,  mumiui^ng  to  himself,  *' Devilish 
prctly !  devilish  pretty !"  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  note  book,  a  pencil,  and  some  papers, 
folded  up  and  tied  togethor  with  red  tape. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Western  was  advancing 
to  speak  with  the  other  magistrates  and  Mrs. 
Charlton,  who  were  gathered  together  in  a  group 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  but  Morton 
at  this  moment  took  a  step  forward,  and  said 
aloud.  "  My  dear  Dr.  Western,  you  must  hear 
me  for  a  moment.  This  business  cannot  and 
must  not  be  stopped  :  a  very  serious  and  horri- 
ble charge,  perfectly  unfounded,  as  you  well 
know,  has  been  brought  against  me  this  morn- 
ing, together  with  half-a-dozen  other  minor  in- 
sinuations, partly  proceeding  from  malice,  and 
partly  from  stupidity^  originating,  I  have  no 
doubt,  amongst  the  gossips  of  this  little  town, 
and  fostered  under  the  kind  care  of  that  lady 
and  that  gentleman,"  and  he  pointed  to  Mis. 
Charlton  and  Mr.  Middleton.  "  These  charges 
and  insinuations  roust  at  once  be  thoroughly 
and  accurately  investigated.  Upon  this  I  insist, 
and  I  have  to  beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  also  my 
friend  here  on  the  left,  not  to  bring  forward  any 
one  particular  to  prove  to  the  persons  concerned 
the  absurdity  of  the  accusation,  till  all  the 
charges  themselves  are  fairly  staled,  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  are  grounded  adduced. 
I  would  rather,  if  it  were  necessary,  sleep  a 
night  in  prison  than  that  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness should  not  be  made  quite  clear,  and  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  take  part  in  it  be  fully  exfiosed.*^ 
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Morton's  coolness,  and  the  determined  tone 
in  which  he  spoke — the  whole  conduct  of  Dr. 
Western  towards  him — the  presence  and  the 
merriment  of  Mr.  duatterly,  who,  though  his 
name  had  not  yet  been  announced,  was  evi- 
dently no  ordinary  roan — all  struck  and  some- 
what confounded  both  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Mr. 
Middlelon.  The  former  somewhat  regretting, 
perhaps,  that  she  had  gone  so  far,  but  with  not 
a  particle  less  venom  in  her  heart  than  she  had 
felt  before,  was  only  anzious  to  show  a  fair  face 
to  the  world,  and  to  prove  that  she  was  moved 
by  none  but  the  best  of  feelings,  even  whilst  she 
pursued  her  own  objects  must  virulently  ;  and 
consequently  in  the  sweetest  possible  tone  she 
said,  "  The  gentleman  does  me  great  injustice 
in  supposing  that  I  have  fostered  any  slanders 
against  him.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Morton  has  no  oc- 
casion to  say  that  I  have  treated  him  with  any- 
thing but  unvarying  kindness  and  hospitality 
e^er  since  he  first  came  into  Mallington — too 
much  so,  indeed,  I  fear,  from  all  that  now  ap- 
pears, and  from  the  undutiful  conduct  of  that 
joung  lady,  who  seems  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  any  treatment  of  a  step-mother  is  justifiable 
and  right." 

Mr.  Middleton,  who  had  heard  Mrs.  Charlton 
flTen  with  impatience,  did  not  suffer  Morton  to 
reply ;  bat,  anxious  to  get  a  little  farther  insight 
into  the  business  before  he  went  on,  he  said  aloud, 
although  in  a  somewhat  less  pompous  tone  than 
before,  "  The  case,  the  young  gentleman  says, 
BDDSt  have  full  investigation.  It  is  quite  right 
that  it  should  ;  but  what  he  himself  suggested,, 
I  think,  wobld  be  the  right  course — namely,  to 
remand  him  till  to-morrow  morning,  at  eleven, 
wbcfi  the  whole  evidence  can  be  gone  into,  and 
the  case  fully  examined." 

**  Against  that  I  most  decidedly  protest,"  said 
Br.  Western.  "Mr.  Morton  proposed  no  such 
thing.  He  merely  said  that  he  would  rather 
submit  to  a  night's  imprisonment  than  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  made  clear  ;  but  I  will  not 
consent  to  any  such  course,  when  it  can  be 
made  clear  in  five  minutes." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  not  the  only  ma- 
gistrate present,**  said  Mr.  Middleton  ;  **  and  if 
the  majority  vote  for  remanding  the  prisoner,  I 
think  it  must  be  done — what  do  you  say,  Sir 


But  Sir  Simon  was  already  tired  of  the  busi- 
ness, filled  with  many  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  had  not  all  got  into  a  scrape,  and  rather 
anxious  to  see  the  unraveling  of  the  clue.  He, 
therefore,  answered  bluffly,  "  why,  you  know, 
Middleton,  the  fox-hounds  meet  at  Burnley 
to-morrow,  and  that*s  twelve  miles  off,  so  I 
'shall  vote  for  going  on  to-day  to  a  certainty." 

**A  cogent  and  irrefutable  argument!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Quatterly,  rubbing  his  small  fat 
white  hands  with  great  internal  satisfaction  at 
the  various  considerations  of  country  justice. 
'*  Sir,  I  congratulate  you  upon  such  a  high  and 
equitable  view  of  the  case ;  but  will  you  allow 
me  to  remind  you  all  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  worshipful  body  here  present,  have  hitherto 
been  somewhat  irregular,  more  resembling  those 
af  a  corporation  committee,  or  of  a  meeting  of 
the  various  partners  in  a  bankrupt  bank,  than 
«f  a  body  of  gentlemen  exercising  high  magis- 
terial functions.  Here  are  accused  and  wit- 
8»  and  magistrates  and  constables,  and 
Cc 


gentlemen  and  ladies— ^uof  iat  et  omnM— ill 
mixed  up  together  in  the  same  drawing-room^ 
in  a  very  indiscriminate  manner,  while  soma 
nine  or  ten  other  young  ladies,  who,  I  am  told, 
are  also  witnesses,  are  assembled  at  the  door, 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  our  desultory  conversa- 
tion. Now,  if  this  room  is  to  be  converted  into 
a  justice-room,  and  it  is  not  your  pleasure  to 
adjourn  to  a  more  fitting  place — " 

"  I  think  that  would  be  much  the  best  plan,** 
said  Mr.  Middleton. 

But  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  liked  to  fight  her 
battle  upon  her  own  ground,  strongly  objected ; 
and  both  Dr.  Western  and  Sir  Simon  Upple- 
stone,  each  for  their  own  several  reasons,  were 
also  opposed  to  such  a  step. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Mr. Quatterly,  whose' 
peculiarities  gained  for  him  considerable  atten- 
tion,  though  as  yet  no  one  but  Morton  and  Dr. 
Western  knew  who  he  was — "Well,  thest 
since  it  is  to  be  a  justice-room,  you  had  better 
draw  that  sofa-table  across  the  other  side. 
Each  justice  can  have  an  arm-chair,  and  then* 
there  will  be  one  left  for  the  clerk,  wlio,  by  the 
way,  bad  better  be  sent  for.  There  are  bat 
two  footstools,  but,  I  dare  say,  another  can  be 
brought  from  another  room  ;  the  witnesses  had 
better  bo  removed  till  they  are  needed ;  and  if 
there  is  another  drawing-rodm,  as  I  take  it,  on 
that  side,  they  can  come  in  by  those  folding 
doors.  Thus  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  con- 
ducted in  the  most  delicate  and  lady-like  manner 
possible,  and  whatever  it  may  be  in  reality,  it 
will  have  the  appearance  of  justice,  at  least." 

Mr.  Middleton  was  not  so  obtuse  as  to  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Quatterly  was  quietly 
laughing  at  them  all ;  and  ho  asked,  in  an  angry 
tone,  "  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you,  who  come 
here,  quite  a  stranger,  to  set  us  all  to  rights  or 
to  wrongs,  as  the  case  may  be!" 

"  A  very  humble  individual,  your  worship," 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly,  with  a  low  bow,  and  a 
quiet  smile;  *'but,  I  believe,  an  honest  man, 
though  I  have  had  everything  in  the  way  of 
temptation  against  me,  being  a  magistrate,  a 
lawyer,  and,  moreover— sad  to  say — the  man- 
aging governor  of  several  oliarities.  1  was 
call^  to  the  bar,  good  lack !  now  more  than 
forty  years  ago;  but  finding  briefs  few,  and 
money  likely  to  be  scanty  fn  that  branch  of  the 
profession,  for  the  pure  lucre  of  gain^ike 
Tommy  Tucker,  who  turned  a  Turk  for  two- 
pence— I  stripped  off  my  gown,  and  became  an 
attorney.  Thus,  sir,  I  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting myself  to  your  worship  as  Timothy 
Quatterly,  attorney-at-law,  by  some  persons 
termed  Esquire,  and  a  J.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Herts.  That,  present  by  your  permission,  I 
appear  to  watch  these  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  my  client  here." 

Mr.  Middleton  and  Mrs.  Charlton  were  both 
somewhat  distressed  in  mind.  One  step  had 
been  taken  to  knock  their  foundation  from  below 
them.  Mr.  Morton  was  not  Mr.  Wilkins — that 
was  evident.  He  was  a  man  of  some  conse- 
quence, too,  apparently,  for  he  kept  an  attorney  ^ 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  was  more  likely  to 
be  fool  than  knave.  Mrs.  Chariton  asked  for  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Mr.  Middleton,  to  which  Mr.  Middleton  replied 
in  as  low  a  tone  as  her  own,  **  Why,  adec  %!aL 
yon  know,  my  deai  mnA^ici^  ims^^  tv;^  ^lus^ 
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commit  great  crimes,  and  we  have  instances  of 
peers  tliem&elves  bein;;  hanged  for  murder.*' 

"True,  true,*'  said  Mrs.  CiiarUon*  in  a  wliis- 
per ;  "and  ihe  proofs  I  can  bring  furwerd  would 
convict  any  man.** 

»*  1  may  bo  permitted  to  observe/'  said  Mr 
Quaiterly,  in  a  dry  tone,  **  lliut  it  is  not  u:iual 
fur  mngistratrs  ;o  whisper  with  witnesses,  in 
which  capnciiy  I  understand  that  lady  is  aboui 
to  apijear.** 

••Nor  for  witnesses  to  whisper  with  prison- 
ers/* said  Mr.  Middletnn,  pointing  towards 
Louisa  and  Morton,  who  still  btood  side  by  side. 
and  were  speaking  togfiher  somewhat  eagerly, 
notwiihsianding  the  injunction  to  prevent  sncii 
Comniunicati(m  which  the  magistrate  had  laid 
upon  the  consl:ible. 

**Is  tiiat  lady  ab<*ut  to  be  a  witness  V*  dr>- 
manded  Mr.  Quatterly  ;  '*  I  wasn't  aware  of  the 
fuel/' 

**I  am  afraid  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary, 
sir/'  replied  Louisa,  **  though  I  could  much  wish 
to  avoid  it.** 

"For  c»r  against  the  prisoner,  madam?*'  de- 
manded the  solicitor. 

**0h,  for  hi;ii  to  be  sure!'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Charlton  ;  *' there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that !" 

"Th<  n  all  the  witnesses  had  belter  retire,  or 
all  the  wiinosses  h^l  better  be  admitted.*'  said 
Mr.  Quailerly.  "  Wc  can't  make  meal  of  one 
and  malt  of  the  other,  you  know,  genilemcn." 

•'  We  have  sent  for  our  clerk,  sir  /'  said  Sir 
Simon  Upplesione ;  **and  we  shall  act  by  his 
opinion.'* 

''A  capital  thing  to  get  n  man  who  has  an 
opinion,'*  s^aid  Mr.  Quatlerl)',  rubbin<;  his  hands 
again.  *'  I  didn't  know  there  wrre  iiny  in  the 
county — except  our  friend  Mr.  lligginiliorp,'" 
be  coiituuird,  turning  towards  Morton,  and  then 
looking  to  Dr.  Western.  **  He,  indeed,  has  an 
opiiMiin,  and  a  very  decided  (uie." 

Tlu;  ni(»mcnt  alter,  Mr.  Skinner  appeared,  and 
looked  round  the  room  with  some  surprise  and 
amazement.  His  affections  seemed  to  be  rather 
divided,  and  liis  mind  bewildered  by  the  variety 
of  persons  he  baw,  and  the  variety  of  |)ositions 
in  which  they  had  placed  themselves.  His 
eyes  fell  lirst,  however,  upon  the  group  consist- 
ing of  Louisa,  Mr.  Morton,  and  the  constable, 
with  Mr.  Quatterly  a  step  before  them,  as  an 
outp<ist  in  advance  of  their  camp  ;  and,  taking 
a  step  forward  in  that  direction,  he  bowed  low 
to  the  young  lady,  and  still  more  low  and  rever- 
ently to  tbo  young  grntleman.  Mr.  Quatterly, 
however,  shuck  hands  with  him,  saying.  "  Ah, 
Skinner!  how  do  you  do?  These  gentlemen 
are  in  a  mesa,  I  think  /'  and  then,  as  he  saw 
hia  feHow  solicitor  raise  his  eyes  to  the  gntup 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  where  Sir  Si- 
mon Upplestonc,  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  stood  together,  with  Dr.  Western  a 
liitlc  thrown  out  from  the  main  body,  \w.  added, 
"There,  Skinner,  go  acniss  Tom  Tickler's 
ground,  and  tell  their  worshiju  what  they're  to 
du,  ft»r  I  hey  dt»n't  kmiw." 

Mr.  Skinner  accordingly  crossed  over ;  and, 
after  a  brief  consultation  wiih  the  inaifisirates. 
decided  that  it  was  better  all  th^^  witnesses 
ahouhl  he  admitted.  It  was  their  usual  custom 
in  that  part  of  the  oaunty,  he  said,  as  it  was 
merely  a  preparatory  investigation,  and  troih 
might  be  generally  better  obtained  by  giving 


general  publicity  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedingt,- 
Mr.  Quatterly  did  not  object,  though  he  shook 
his  brad  as  if  he  had  some  doubts  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  diNir  having  beea' 
opened,  a  mixed  multitude  entered,  c(msisting 
of  gamekeepers,  gardeners,  housekeeper;,  house- 
niiiids,  Mr.  CJihbs,  and  Miss  Mathilda  Martia. 
Mis.  Chailion,  however,  was  somewhat  aur- 
piised  to  see  her  friend  Mrs.  Windsor  come  in 
with  the  rest,  and  also  Mrs.  Windsor's  stillr 
room  maid,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about  seventeen' 
or  ei<!hieen,  who,  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  the  housekeeper,  slept  in  a  little  bed-cloaet 
off  her  own  room.  . 

*'  What  do  you  want  here,  Windsor  !**  aaid 
Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a  sharp  key.  i 

*■  To  give  my  evidence,  ma*ain/'  aaid  Mn. 
Windsor,  respectfully.  , 

•*  Your  evidence!"  exclaimed  her  mialreaa. 
*'  You  ean  know  notl;ing  about  it." 

'*  I  think  1  do,  ma*am,'*  rejoined  the  boaae- 
kceper,  dryly. 

lit  the  meantime  the  chairs  and  tables  wera 
arran|;ed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Skinner, 
very  miurh  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Quatterly  had 
puiposed.  The  magistratc'j  clerk,  however, 
contented  himself  with  an  ordinary  chair,  and, 
greatly  to  Mrs.  Charlton*s  aurprise  and  disgust, 
plaeed  the  fourth  arm-chair  for  Mr.  Morton 
with  his  ov\n  hands  close  to  the  table,  and  op- 
pii.'^ite  to  the  one  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
occupy,  while  the  magistrates  werearrantjedofi 
liie  other  side.  Pens,  ink,  and  pajx^r,  Imving 
been  procuied,  the  cleik  seated,  and  Dr.  Weat- 
(>rn,  iis  the  senior  magistrate,  placed  in  the 
chair — the  witnesses  arranged,  tome  Si-ated, 
some  standinfi.  towaids  the  sides  of  the  room-— 
the  inveistiirntion  cimimenced  with  tome  degree 
of  legularity.  But  as  this  investigation  is  a 
great  and  momentous  affair,  much  too  impor- 
tant to  our  tale  to  bo  treated  of  at  the  fa^  end 
of  a  chapter,  wc  shall  ask  the  reader*skind  per- 
mission to  res(>rve  it  for  another,  which  shall  be 
devoted  entirely  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  LXXin. 

Dr.  Wrstrrtv  looked  around  the  circle ;  and 
then,  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Quatterly,  though 
his  heart  was  very  sad — for  he  was  one  of  thoae 
true  Christians  who  mourn  over  the  Crimea  c»f 
their  fellow-cicatures — ho  could  not  forbear  a 
faint  smile  at  what  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  absurd  farces  he  had  ever  seen  played. 
Mr.  Quatterly  caught  his  eye  and  laughed  mer- 
rily, rubbing  his  »mall  fat  white  hands  as  if  it 
were  the  best  joke  in  tho  world  ;  for  he  vnu 
more  a(Tust(mied  to  such  scenes,  and  had  ao 
lonjf  give^i  up  the  hope  of  mending  human  beinga 
that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  be  amused  at 
their  follicci,  whether  solemn  or  gay. 

**  Let  them  go  on  I  I«et  them  go  on,"  aaid 
the  worthy  solicitor,  with  a  nod  to  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  even  in  a  farce  Iruthti  will  come  out 
unexpectedly." 

Nt'ither  of  them  knew  what  serious  tniths 
were  likely  to  come  out ;  but  Mr.  Middlet(m  and 
oprcially  Mrs.  Chailt(m  weie  both  nettled  at 
Dr.  Western's  smile  and  Mr  Quatlerly's  laugh 
— sfurprise<l,  indeed,  and  somewh.it  npprehen* 
aivc  that  they  were  not  quite  right,  but  mora 
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anjrry  than  cither,  and  resolved  to  go  on  in  this 
course  only  ilic  inure  vehemeniiy,  in  order  to 
prove  tiiat  ilwy  had  ^ood  cause  Ibr  suspicions, 
however  unjust  tliosc  suspicions  might  prove  in 
the  end.  Mrs.  Chariton,  it  is  true,  was  actu- 
ated by  very  difflrcni  feeiinjjs  from  the  worthy 
justice ;  for  as  she  found  that  siie  could  not 
gain  her  original  purpose  with  Mr.  Morton,  she 
was  rt^solvcd  to  have  revenge;  and  being,  as  we 
have  shown,  subject  to  much  more  severe  inter- 
nal conunutions  than  her  calm  and  sweet  ex- 
terior usually  suffered  to  appear,  she  would 
have  given  one  of  her  own  pretty  white  hands  to 
have  seen  her  lately-cherished  guest  hanging  by 
the  neck  from  any  piece  of  limber  that  was  con- 
venient.  As  she  had  no  power,  however,  to  act, 
it  was  Mr.  Middleton  who  began. 

**  I  think  1  had  belter  read,"  sdid  the  worthy 
magistrate,  *'  the  notes  I  have  taken  of  the  state 
of  Mallingtou  Mall  and  the  adjacent  piemii^es 
when  I  examined  them  this  morning,  on  receiv- 
ing information  of  the  crime  that  was  committed 
there  lust  mght." 

••By  ail  means,"  answered  Dr.  Western  ;  "I 
am  as  yet  nearly  ignorant  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances." 

**That  is  clear,*'  said  Mr.  Middleton,  with  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  smile-,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  from  a  liiile  note-book  the  mem- 
oranda wiiii!h  he  had  taken  on  the  spot,  com- 
menting, as  it  went,  with  that  sort  of  routine 
of  common  places,  which  is  a  wonderful  engine 
fur  obtaining  a  repulalion  fur  sagacity — with  the 
vulgar.  Dr.  Western  lislimed  with  horror  and 
grief,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as  if 
unwilling  that  all  he  felt  should  appear  ;  and  the 
whulc  court,  ii'  it  could  be  so  called,  heard  ihe 
facts  in  detjp  silence,  the  recital  being  well  cal- 
culated to  waken  deep  and  painful  feelings  even 
in  the  low  and  callous. 

After  detailing  ihe  appearance  of  the  rooms 
below  and  above,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
position  of  the  body  of  poor  Edmonds,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  been  found,  as 
well  as  the  footmarks  apparent  in  the  siable- 
yard.Mr.Middlcton  proceeded  to  read  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  bousekeeiier  and  the  housemaid,  and 
to  state  all  that  he  had  heard  from  poor  Ed- 
monds's son,  and  from  the  people  who  had  first 
eflected  an  entrance  into  the  house  that  morning. 
When  he  had  done  this,  and,  as  he  termed  it, 
carried  the  case  to  that  point,  he  paused  and 
looked  round  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
made  a  very  iveat  and  compact  statement, 
deserving  of  some  credit. 

Mr.  Quaiterly,  however,  stepped  in  to  prevent 
him  enjoying  his  self-satisfaction  too  long. 
**  Well,  sir,**  he  said, "  and  how  does  that  affect 
the  gentleman  before  you  V 

*'You  shall  hear  m  a  few  minutes,  sir,** 
answered  Mr.  Middleton,  solemnly  raising  him- 
self from  his  chair,  and  looking  over  the  table 
at  Morton's  feet;  ''you  must  have  remarked 
that  the  footsteps  which  were  traced  in  the  yard 
were  of  three  distinct  sizes.  One  very  large 
and  long,  one  somewhat  smaller,  and  one  very 
small  and  neat,  precisely  what  is  usually  called 
a  gentleman's  footstep.** 

"Well,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  "what  of 
that  1"  But  Mr.  Middlelon  did  not  choose  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  solicitor,  and  went  on 
to- say,  addressing  Dr.  Western,  '*  You  will  see 


here,  my  dear  sir,  the  deposition  of  one  Gibbt,  . 
taken  by  myself  and  Sir  Simon  Upplestone  oa 
the  seventeenth  of  this  month,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  on  the  very  night  when  Mallingtou 
Hall  was  before  attemfttedU  and  one  of  the  win- 
dows forced,  the  notorious  Jack  Williams  was 
seen  in  the  park  in  earnest  conversation  wilh 
this  very  Mr.  Morton— in  Mallington  Park,  I 
say,  where  neither  of  them  had  any  right  to  ba 
at  that  hour,  except  for  illegal  purposes.'* 

Morton  smiled,  and  Mr.  Quatterly,  as  usual* 
rubbed  his  hands,  saying,  "A  new  dictum  ia  / 
law,  I  think — that  men  have  a  right  to  bo  in 
another  man's  park  for  illegal  purposes.  How- 
ever, my  dear  sir,  I  deny  the  whole  positioOt 
and  beg  that,  before  you  assume  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ton had  no  right  to  be  there,  you  will  prove  it ; 
whether  you  do  or  not,  ril> prove  the  contrary .•• 

''  How  so,  sir,**  demanded  Mr.  Middleton* 
growing  furious. 

*•  By  and  by,  by  and  by,"  said  Mr.  Quatterl/* 
nodding  his  head  ;  '*  let  us  have  the  whole  casa 
first.     Pray,  read  the  deposition.  Dr.  Western*  ^ 
for,  as  Ihe  warrant  I  sec  is  dated  on  that  day* ' 
it  may  be  of  consequence.*' 

Dr.  Western  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read, 
smiling  when  he  came  to  the  assertion  that  his 
young  friend  was  known  by  another  name  than 
tliat  of  Morton,  and  saying,  as  a  commentary, 
"  I  am  well  aware  of  that  fact ;  and  am  afmui 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  being  an  accessory.*' 

When  he  had  gone  on  to  the  end,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton proceeded,  explaining  to  his  brother 
magistrates  what  had  taken  place,  but  verj 
much  in  the  tone  of  a  public  accuser,  rather 
than  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  **  It  ia 
proved  by  numerous  witnesses,"  ho  continued, 
'*  that  this  gentleman,  whoever  ho  may  be,  was 
constantly  seen  hanging  about  Mallingtoa^Park, 
and  Mallington  Hall— that  he  obtained  admis- 
sion more  than  once  into  the  house,  and  ex- 
amined it  most  curiously — that  he  made  himself 
acquainiod  witli  the  habits  of  the  people  upon 
the  estate,  and  learned  at  what  time  they  wera 
leasi  upon  their  guard.  It  was  also  proved, 
or  can  be  proved,  that  he  absented  himself  from 
Mallington  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  giv- 
ing any  notice  of  his  departure,  from  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday  till  the  morning  of  Sunday,  m 
which  interval  the  robbery  and  murder  wera 
committed.  We  have  seen  that  the  criminals 
who  committed  the  act  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  house,  and  must  hava 
gained  information  of  all  the  osnal  proceedings 
of  the  servants ;  that  one  set  of  footmarks  was 
small  and  neat — very  like  those  which  would 
he  lefl  by  the  prisoner*8  feet ;  and  tliat  he  has 
been  seen  consorting  by  night,  and  when  ha 
thought  himself  unobserved,  with  some  of  tha 
most  desperate  characters  in  the  cou  nty .  Now, 
I  must  say,  and  must  contend,"  and  he  thumped 
the  table  with  his  fist,  *'  that  there  is  perfectly* 
sufficient  before  us  to  send  the  case  to  a  jurjv 
even  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  to  be  pm- 
duced,  which  I  am  informed  there  is,  and  evi- 
dence of  a  very  important  character  too.*' 

"I've  seen  an  innocent  man  hanged  upDtt' 
less,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly  dryly,  and  Louisa 
Charlton  started  and  looked  at  hun  for  a  mo- 
ment with  tears  and  surprise. 

The  lady  of  the  house  had  sat  while  all  Uaa 
was  going  on  ^vvVk  ^x  «c\Sk  VuL\3r«^  ^H«t  >^^ 
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back  of  her  chair,  her  two  pretty  little  feet 
extended,  and  her  bead  drooping  a  little  for- 
ward, with  an  air  of  studied  but  graceful  atten- 
tion. Slight,  very  alight,  indications  of  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind  floated  over  her  coun- 
tananoe  from  time  to  time;  but  now,  when 
Mr.  Middleton  turned  towards  her,  saying 
'*liTB.  Chariton,  I  think  — ."  she  rose  and 
adTsnoed  towards  the  table  with  a  melancholy 
and  reluctant  air,  "  I  have  very  little  evidence 
to  give,  sir,"  she  said,  "myself;  and  as  you 
all  know  what  kindness  and  attention  I  have 
ahown  to  Mr.  Morton,  and  what  esteem,  and  I 
Bwy  say  regard,  I  once  entertained  for  him, 
you  will  easily  conceiTe  how  painful  that  evi- 
dence must  be,  especially  as  it  is  confirmatory 
of  the  worst  suspicions  that  are  entertained. 
Mr.  Morton  has  been,  as  Mr.  Middleton  says, 
absent  from  my  house,  where  he  was  on  a  visit, 
tinxa  Saturday  morning  till  this  morning  at  about 
a  qnarter  to.  ten — at  least,  that  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  him,  though  1  am  afraid  there  is 
^M  proof  of  his  having  been  in  the  house 
pre?iously,  without  my  knowledge.  Just  be- 
nre  I  met  him  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  appa- 
Tently  freslily  arrived,  1  was  called  out  of  the 
drawing-room  by  the  upper  housemaid,  who 
infonned  me  that  she  had  Ibund  in  Mr.  Morton's 
room,  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle,  and  thrust  under 
the  drawers,  a  sort  of  carman's  frock,  stained 
with  blood,  and  a  jacket  in  the  same  condition, 
with  a  good  deal  of  mud  and  dirt  upon  it,  but 
having  the  whole  sleeve  still  wet  with  gore. 
Kot  having  heard,  at  the  time,  of  the  barbarous 
murder  of  poor  Edmonds,  and  never  dreaming 
that  there  was  any  one  in  my  house  who  could 
commit  such  an  act,  I  took  no  particular  no- 
tice, but  said  that  it  must  be  some  accident, 
and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  things  where 
ahe  found  them.  She  is  here  present,  and  can 
give  her  own  testimony.  These  blood-stained 
clothes  are,  I  suppose,  where  they  were  first 
discovered  V 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  housemaid,  dropping 
a  courtesy. 

"The  bloody-minded  villain!"  murmured 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  giving  a  look  of  horror  at 
Morton,  whose  face  certainly  testified  some 
astonishment.  j 

"A  pretty  little  concatenation,"  said  Mr.  ( 
Quatterly.  *'  Pray,  sir,  let  us  have  the  things  ; 
down.  You  can  take  the  evidence  of  the  i 
housemaid  while  they  are  being  brought." 

Mrs.  Charlton  immediately  ordered  one  of; 
the  men  servants  to  go  up  and  fetch  the  bundle, 
daaeribing  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  laying 
particular  stress  upon  the  words  "  In  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's room." 

The  housemaid  was  then  called  upon  for  her 
testimony,  and  fully  confirmed  Mrs.  (3harlton*s 
aecount,  adding  that  she  had  found  the  marks 
of  some  dirty  footsteps  up  the  stairs  that  morn- 
ing. She  was  just  concluding  when  the  ser- 
vant returned  with  the  bundle,  which  was 
speedily  spread  out  upon  the  table. 

"  Look  to  Miss  Charlton,"  cried  Dr.  Western, 
"  she  is  going  to  faint." 

"  No !"  said  Louisa,  rising ;  *'  but  I  wish  to 
give  my  evidence,  terrible  as  it  is." 

"  Stop  a  little,  my  dear,"  i&iid  Mr.  Quatterly, 
pat!*«g  her  gently  on  the  hand.  "Do  not 
•km  yourself;  this  will  all  be  made  clear." 


**  Not  without  dreadful  conaequences,"  said 
Louisa,  taking  her  seat  again,  and  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

Each  of  the  magistrates  examined  the  fh>ck 
and  jacket  carefully  ;  and  then  Mr.  Middleloa^ 
rising,  said  in  a  solemn  and  pompous  tooe^ 
"  Sir  Simon,  I  think  this  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
that  we  are  not  only  justified,  but  called  upon 
by  our  duty  to  commit  the  prisoner  for  trial ;  is 
it  not  so.  Dr.  Western  1" 

"Oh  dear,  no!"  answered  the  clergyman; 
"  we  can  do  no  such  thing,  for  I  happen  to 
know  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  Mr. 
Morton  can  have  had  any  share  in  this  trans* 
action." 

Mrs.  Charlton  fixed  her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
upon  him,  with  not  the  sweetest  expression  in 
the  world,  and  Mr.  Quatterly,  advancing  a 
step,  remarked,  "  You  are  in  a  mighty  hurry, 
worshipful  sir.  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
to-day  that  the  fox- hounds  were  to  meet. 
One  story  is  very  good  till  another  is  told,  and  by 
your  good  leaves,  you  must  now  hear  that  other. 
You  have  made  a  veiygood  story  of  it,  and  I  must 
say  that  a  capital  special  pleader  was  spoiled 
when  nature  turned  you  into  a  country  squire  ; 
but  now  we  will  proceed  in  order,  if  you  please, 
for  you  have  made  various  assumptions,  and 
thrown  out  various  insinuations,  of  which  £ 
must  clear  the  case." 

"  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  would  treat  the  court 
with  respect,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Middleton,  haif 
rising. 

"  With  the  most  profound,"  said  Mr.  Quat- 
terly, "as  deep  as  a  draw-well,  though  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  clear.  We  will  admit  almost 
all  your  premises  ;  but  strip  them,  if  you  please, 
of  your  deductions.  In  the  first  place,  the  pris- 
oner, for  reasons  of  his  own,  did  choose,  in 
coming  down  here,  to  assume  a  name  different 
from  that  by  which  ho  usually  goes,  though  stiU 
one  that  he  has  a  right  to,  for  his  name  is 
Edmond  Morton,  as  I  can  testify.  In  the  next 
place  he  was  seen — at  least  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  was  the  case— in  Mallington  Park, 
speaking  with  that  very  notorious  parson,  Jack 
Williams,  who  is,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  now 
in  custody.  I  have  no  doubt,  either,  that  their 
conversation  was  earnest,  nay,  perhaps,  very 
vehement;  but,  as  to  your  assumption  that 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  there,  that  I  have 
before  dented,  and  do  still  deny." 

"  Upon  what  grounds,  sir,"  demanded  Mr. 
Middleton,  beginning  to  find  his  ideas  getting  a 
little  confused. 

"  Upon  the  best  of  all  possible  grounds,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Quatterly,  "as  you  shall  hear. 
Jack  Williams,  perhaps,  had  no  right  there — I 
am  not  aware  that  he  had.  It  is  not  in  evi- 
dence, and  yet  it  might  be  so,  for  if  Mr.  Morton 
invited  him  he  had  a  right,  and  therefore  your 
assumption  in  his  case  is  as  unwarranted  as  in 
the  other.  But  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morton,  I  not 
only  contend  that  he  had  a  right,  but  that  no- 
body on  earth,  let  his  condition,  state,  rank,  or 
calling  be  what  they  may,  had  so  good  a  right 
to  be  in  Mallington  Park,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  which  unto  him  might  seem  expe- 
dient ;  for,  who  can  have  so  good  a  title  to 
walk  in  a  park — Mallington  Park  or  any  other — 
as  the  owner  thereof  V 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Middleton,  "haa 
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Mr.  Morton  purchased  the  park  t    I  did  not 
know  it  could  be  sold.*' 

"  Yuu  have  got  a  capital  case  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence,"  continued  Mr.  Quatterly,  enjoy- 
^^ig  the  evident  consternation  and  surprise  of 
the  profound  magistrate,  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  were  going  to  commit  a  man  for.  For 
breaking  into  his  own  house,  robbing  his  own 
plate- room,  and  shooting  his  own  park-keeper. 
All  these  circumstances  are  very  probable! 
Reason  and  likelihood  go  with  them.  But 
stay  a  minute— don't  bo  m  a  hurry,  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  We  will  have  the  whole 
matter  clear  before  we  have  done  with  it,  if 
you  please.  You  shall  have  full  evidence  that 
the  gentleman  now  before  you  is  the  proprietor 
of  Mallington  Park,  of  Mallington  Hall,  and  of 
everything  that  it  contains,  and  that  the  poor 
man  who  lost  his  life  there  was  his  servant,  and 
had  been  receiving  wages  from  him  for  some 
time.'' 

**  I  told  you  you  were  going  too  fast.  Middle- 
ton,"  whispered  Sir  Simon  Upplcstone  across 
Pr.  Western. 

"  Pish  !'*  cried  Mr.  Middleton,  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement,  and  Mr.  Quatterly  went  on,  say- 
ing, **  As  to  Mr.  Morton's  absence  from  this 
place  from  Saturday  morning  till  Monday  morn- 
ing, that  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  But  it 
may  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
fihow  where  that  gentleman  was  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  committed.  Now,  up  to  the 
hour  of  half-past  seven  o'clock,  ho  was,  with 
-nyself  and  Dr.  Western,  at  the  distance  of  two 
and  twenty  miles  from  Mallington ;  he  then  set 
off  in  a  hack  post-chaise,  and  a  dark  night, 
intending,  I  believe,  to  sleep  here ;  but  the 
chaise  unfortunately  broke  down  some  seven 
miles  from  this  place,  about  ten  o'clock.  He 
reached  a  public  house,  called  the  Hand-in- 
Hand,  about  four  miles  oflT,  towards  eleven,  and 
remained  there  till  this  morning,  at  about  half- 
past  eight,  when  he  led  it  to  walk  hither,  with- 
out ever  quitting  the  house  in  the  interval.  It 
may  seem  to  the  sagacity  of  your  worships 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  I  should  come 
here  so  well  prepared  to  meet  this  case ;  and  as 
justice  is  a  very  suspicious  person,  and  to  peep 
out  from  under  her  bandage,  just  to  see  that 
nubody  is  playing  her  a  trick,  this  fact  must  be 
explained  also.  The  truth,  then,  is,  that  as  Dr. 
Western  and  myself  were  driving  over  hither 

from  the  town  of  ,  we  came  upon  Mr. 

Morton's  post-chaise,  with  the  axle  broken  and 
one  of  the  wheels  off,  and  with  a  man  doing  his 
best  to  pull  it  further  to  pieces  for  the  purpose 
of  mending  it.  The  post-boy  who  drove  it  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  him  instructions  to  that 
effect,  and  by  him  we  were  informed  that  the 
late  tenant  of  his  vehicle  had  the  night  before 
gone  on  to  the  Hand-in-Hand,  two  or  three 
miles  further,  and,  stopping  there  to  water  the 
horses,  we  had  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count from  the  landlady  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
partore  of  her  guest,  for  whom  we  inquired. 
There  sits  Dr.  Western,  who  can  corroborate 
my  evidence." 

Dr.   Western  bowed  his  bead  and  said 
"  Entirely." 

"  And  now,"  continued  Mr.  Qoatterlj ;  but 
Mr.  Middleton  interrupted  him,  beginning  to  find 
that  he  was  in  what  ia  usuaUj  tenned  the 


wrong  box.  "Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  "if  all 
these  circumstances  can  be  ao  clearly  exphuDod, 
the  great  weight  of  suspicion  is  removed ;  bat 
still  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  if  the 
whole  were  cleared  up,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton will  assign  the  cause  of  his  meeting  with 
Williams,  who  is  certainly  not  fit  society  for  a 
gentleman  of  property." 

**  That  is  very  easily  explained,  sir,"  replied 
Morton.  "  It  may  be  in  your  recollection,  and 
certainly  is  in  Dr.  Western's,  that  I  was  knocked 
down  if>on  the  common  here,  and  on  that 
occasion  I  lost  a  pocket-book,  containing  the 
certificate  of  my  grandfather's  marriage,  and 
various  other  papers  of  considerable  importance. 
I  sent  fur  a  Bow-street  officer  from  Ijondon, 
and  ofifered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the 
papers.  We  found  that  the  parties  who  pos- 
sessed them  comprehended  their  value,  and 
thought  that  I  might  be  induced  to  give  a  much 
larger  sum  for  them  than  I  had  oflTered.  They 
opened  a  communication  with  me  to  that  efllbctv 
and  a  place  of  meeting  was  appointed,  first  in 
Wcnlock  Wood,  and  subsequenUy  in  Mallington 
Park.  I  went  to  the  rendezvous,  as  agreed 
upon,  alone,  and  not  having  been  able  to  come 
to  satisfactory  terms  with  the  man  Williame, 
the  person  who  met  me  there,  I  was  walkinf 
back  again,  when  I  saw  somebody  scampering 
oflf,  who,  it  now  seems,  was  the  worthy  gentle- 
man with  his  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad.  Sndi 
is  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  as  there  are 
several  persons  here  who  know ;  and  if  there 
be  anything  else  that  requires  explanation,  it 
must  be  given,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  had 
better  be  cleared  up  at  *once,  especially  the 
placing  of  these  bloody  clothes  in  the  room 
which  I  lately  occupied,  for  I  should  wish  to  be 
quite  sure  that  madice  had  no  part  in  such  a 
proceeding."  ' 

*'  Oh !  hush,  hush,"  said  a  faint  voice  behind 
him. 

But  Mr.  Middleton  replied,  without  attend- 
ing to  those  sounds.  "  That  is  just  what  I  was 
going  to  observe,  sir,"  he  said,  "it  is  very 
necessary  that  that  fact  should  be  explained. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  clothes  on 
which  the  blood  is  not  yet  dry,  as  you  perceivet 
must  have  belonged  to  the  person  who  commit- 
ted the  crime.  Now,  how  came  they  in  this 
house?  How  came  they  in  that  room!  That 
is  the  question.  Soames,  you  had  better  call 
all  the  servants  up,  and  let  my  man  and  Sir 
Simon's  aid  you,  with  any  persons  you  can 
collect  near,  to  ensure  that  nobody  quits  the 
house  without  permission." 

Mrs..  Charlton  displayed  at  this  moment  a 
considerable  degree  of  agitation.  Whether  it 
was  that  her  emotion  proceeded  from  disap- 
pointed rage,  or  that  some  faint  shadow  of  the 
truth  crossed  her  mind,  or  that  she  felt  appre- 
hensive that  any  of  her  servants  should  have 
been  implicated  in  so  horrible  a  deed,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but,  certain  it  is,  that  she  moved  about 
with  a  certain  sort  of  nervous  uneasiness  in 
her  chair,  and  seemed  twice  as  if  she  was  about 
to  speak.  She  did  not  do  so,  however,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Quatterly  who  proceeded  as  soon  ae 
the  magistrate  had  done.  "  There  are  one  or 
two  other  questions,  in  the  first  place,  I  should 
like  to  establish,"  he  said ;  **  as  the  chargp  haa 
been  made  agaLoat  Mi,  VtoVn^  '^N&^^ueKMisa^ 
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'to  trace  his  whole  course,  and  therefore  I  wish 
to  question  soine  of  the  servants,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  gcatlcmcD." 

•'None  whatever,"  said  Sir  Simon  Upple- 
ttone. 

••  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mr.  Middleton, 
courteously. 

••  I  would  fain  know,  then,"  continued  Mr. 
Quatterly,  "  who  it  was  that  let  this  gentleman 
in  this  morning  V 

**  I  did,  sir  /*  answered  the  man  Wilkinson, 
stepping  forward. 

"  At  what  hour  was  that  V*  demanded  Mr. 
Quatterly. 

"  It  might  be  half-past  nine,  or  a  quarter  to 
ten  ;'*  was  the  servant^s  reply. 

"  What  did  Mr.  Morton  then  do !"  inquired 
Mr.  Quatterly. 

"  He  walked  straight  up  stairs  towards  the 
drawing-room,"  answered  Wilkinson,  *'  and  met 
my  mistress  at  the  drawing-room  duor." 

**  You  are  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  go  up  to 
his  room?"  said  Mr.  Quatterly. 

"Quite  sure,"  replied  the  servant,  "for  I 
beard  him  spcuk  to  my  mistress  immediately, 
and  saw  them  go  into  the  drawing-room  to- 
gether." 

"  I  will  only  remark,"  proceeded  the  solicitor, 
"that,  from  the  lady's  evidence,  these  articles 
were  found  before  she  met  Mr.  Morton.  I  will 
now  ask,  however,  whether  any  one  saw  that 
gentleman  in  the  house,  or  about  the  house, 
before  he  was  admitted  by  the  footman  T' 

There  was  a  complete  silence  ;  and  he  went 
on,  **Then,  now,  Mr.  What's-your  name,  which 
door  did  Mr.  Morton  come  in  by  !  There  are 
more  doors  than  one  to  the  house.  I  suppose." 

**  He  came  in  by  the  great  gates,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  man.  "  The  bell  rang,  and  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  house,  and  went  out  to 
kt  him  in." 

**Then  he  was  actually  without  the  gar- 
den-wall when  you  first  saw  him,"  said  Mr. 
Quatterly. 

Wilkinson  assented,  and  the  lawyer  went 
on,  **  Was  the  house-door  locked  or  open  ?" 

•*  It  was  locked  when  I  got  up,  sir,"  said  the 
bousemaid ;  "  but  I  opened  it  to  sweep  out  the 
ball." 

*♦  Well,  then,  my  pretty  girl,"  continued  the 
solicitor,  "since  you  are  upon  your  legs,  Til 
ask  you  a  question  or  two,  wkh  their  worships* 
leave.  You  said  jui^t  now  that  yoq  had  found 
dirty  footmarks  up  the  stairs.  When  did  you 
make  that  discovery  1" 

"  When  first  I  got  up,  sir,'*  said  the  girl ;  "  as 
■ooa  aa  I  bad  taken  down  the  shutters  off  the 

fcB8-door  into  the  garden  I  saw  thcm'direclly, 
It  upon  the  mat,  and  then  upon  the  stairs, 
and  upon  the  oil-cloth,  too,  for  that  matter." 

"Then  they  began  at  the  ghiss-door  going 
into  the  garden,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  "and 
went  up  Btairs.  How  far  could  you  trace 
them]*' 

••  Why,  as  far  as  Mr.  Alfred's  room,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quatterly,  and  Dr. 
Western  suddenly  raised  his  head  with  a  look 
of  horror  and  consternation. 

"Were  the  marks  plain  there  1"  demanded 
tbc  solicitor,  Btill  addressing  the  housemaid. 

"  There  was  a  piece  of  nuid  and  some  gravel 


stones,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  they  were  not 
so  plain  as  below.** 

"Could  you  track  them  any  further?"  was 
the  solicitor's  next  questi(m. 

"  1  didn't  remark  them,"  she  said. 

"  Did  you  go  into  that  room  1"  demanded  Mr. 
Quatterly. 

**No,  sir,"  replied  the  girl;  "I  had  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  iiouse  to  do  tirst ;  and  when  I 
went  up  aAer  our  breakfast  I  first  went  tu  Mr. 
Morton's  room,  to  open  the  windows  there. 
It  lies  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  you 
know." 

*'  No,I  don*t  know,"  answered  Mr.  Qiiacteriy. 
"  What  may  be  the  distance  V 

"  Oh,  not  ten  steps,**  answered  the  girl.  "  Mr. 
Alfred's  is  just  over  Miss  Louisa's  niom,  and 
the  other  is  down  two  doors  beyond." 

"  Was  the  glass  door  open  or  shut  ?**  inquired 
Mr.  Quatterly. 

"  It  was  locked,  but  nut  bolted,*'  said  tbo 
housemaid. 

*'  I  bolted  it  last  ni<;ht  with  my  own  hands,** 
observed  the  hutier,  who  had  entered  the  room, 
with  the  Cdok  and  several  other  servants,  a 
minute  or  two  before;  but  Mr.  Quatterly  went 
on,  still  addressing  the  housemaid,  **  Were  you 
up  first  in  the  house  1"  he  demanded. 

"No,  sir,'*  replied  the  girl,  beginniuji;  to  get  a 
little  bewildered.  "  I  tlunk  Mrs.  Wmdsor  and 
the  still  mom  maid  were  d«)wn  before  me." 

•♦We  were,"  said  Mrs.  Windsor,  "and  I 
found  the  door  unlocked,  and  l(x;ked  it  till  tbo 
men  got  up.  I  have  got  more  to  say  when  it 
is  wanted  ;  but  I  think  my  young  lady  can  tell 
more  than  any  of  us." 

Mr.  Quatterly  looked  from  the  housekeeper  to 
l/ouisa;  but  Miss  Charlton's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  step-mother,  who  sat  opposite,  fixed 
and  iminovulilc  as  n  statue,  with  her  face  pale 
and  her  head  bent  down.  There  was  a  pauso 
for  a  moment,  and  then  Louisa  rose  and  with 
somewhat  trembling  steps  advancing  to  tbo 
table,  spoke  across  the  table  to  Dr.  Western  in 
a  low  tone,  "  Y<m  had  better  take  her  away,*' 
she  said  ;  *'  you  had  better  take  her  away." 

The  worthy  rector  instantly  rose,  and  going 
round  lo*Mrs.  Charlton,  he  said,  "I  think  it 
would'  be  best  for  you  to  retire,  my  dear 
lady.  You  are  not  well.  This  is  too  much  for 
you." 

But  Mrs.  Charlton  instantly  raised  her  head, 
quickly  and  sharply  exclaiming,  **No!  It's  all 
false  ;  but  I'll  hear  it  all.  Til  hear  it  all." 

''  Be  advised,"  said  Dr.  Western,  in  a  tend^ 
tone. 

'*  No,  I  will  not,"  she  cried ;  "  I  understand 
it  all.  Go  on,  go  on,**  and  Dr.  Western,  retiring 
from  her  side,  resumed  his  seat.  Louisa  had 
by  this  time  retired  to  the  chair  where  bhe  had 
been  sitting,  and  stood  treinblin:;  beside  it  with 
a  face  very  pale,  and  her  lips  almost  blood- 
less. 

"  You  said  you  had  evidence  to  give,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr  Quatterly  ;  "  wi'il  you  ^'ive  it 
now,  or  shall  1  examine  this  ii<  od  lady  hrst  !" 

Louisa  hnsitat('d,biit  Mrs.  (/iiarlton  exrihiimcd 
vehemently,  "  I  dt-mand  that  oiu»  shoiild  be  sent 
out  iif  tite  room,  while  the  other  speaks.  They 
will  frame  their  stories  one  upon  the  olhrr,  I 
dare  say,  if  they  have  not  done  it  already." 

Louisa  said  nothing,  but  moved  towards  tho 
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Mrs.  V/indsnr,  however,  replied,  "I 
baviiH  spoken  to  Miss  Charltun  to-day,  ma'am 
— not  a  word — and  have  only  to  teil  iho  iruili, 
though  I  nm  afraid  what  I  am  going  to  say  may 
offend  her.** 

**Teil  the  truth,  Mrs.  Windsor,*' said  Louisa, 
titrning  at  the  door,  ••whatever  it  may  he — 
jour  so  doing  will  give  me  no  ofTcnco,  he  as- 
sared." 

"A  pretty  scene  !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  with 
a  Io<fk  uf  contempt. 

"Now,  ma'am,  what  have  you  to  depose!" 
said  Sir  Simon  UpplcsKmo,  wiio  was  getiitig 
heartdy  tired  of  the  aHair,  and  wisiied  it  over. 

"  Why,  nuToly  this,  sir,*'  said  Mrs. Windsor. 
^Last  night,  as  1  was  lying  awako  in  hed,  I 
beard  somebody  walking  in  the  garden.  .My 
room  is  at  the  far  corner,  just  over  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's. 1  can't  tell  what  o'clock  it  was,  for  I 
had  gone  to  sleep  fur  a  short  time  when  I  (irsl 
laid  down  ;  hut  it  could  not  bo  very  late,  for  the 
moon  was  still  far  up.  However,  thinking  that 
it  might  be  somebody  that  wanted  to  rob  the 
house,  1  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and 
there  I  saw  a  man  below  on  the  tjravel  w.alk,  who 
seemed  to  throw  some  stones  np  ur.vards  Miss 
Charlton's  room.  He  then  called  out,  but  not 
▼ery  loud, "  Ij<misa,  liouisa,"  which  is  her  name. 
He  then  seemed  to  make  signs  to  her  to  open 
the  window,  and  presently  I  could  plainly  hear' 
it  thrown  up.  After  that,  ho  asked  lier  to  come 
down  and  open  the  door,  for  he  would  come  in. 
After  that,  1  could  hear  Miss  Charlton  say  she 
would  call  one  of  the  servants  to  let  him  in  ; 
but  he  answered  not  to  do  so  on  any  account ; 
but  to  come  down  herself,  and  he  spoke  sharply 
and  angrily  to  her ;  allLer  which  she  told  liim  to 
vrait  a  minute  and  she  would.  He  seemed  very 
careful  to  tell  her  not  to  wake  any  one,  £ayin<: 
that  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  tliig  he  wad 
there.  After  wailing  a  minute  or  two,  I  could 
plainly  hear  the  door  below  unchained,  unbolted, 
and  unlocked ;  and  the  minute  after  a  foot 
coming  quickly  up  the  stairs,  stopped  at  Mr. 
I^atimer's  door,  and  went  in.  It  did  not  come 
as  far  us  Mr.  Morton's  room,  then,  but  after 
about  two  minutes  I  heard  it  come  along  the 

Sassage,  and  some  one  opened  the  door  of  Mr. 
[orton's  room,  which  is  just  below  mine — 
the  bcd-ro(mi,  not  the  dressmg-room,  I  mean.*' 

•*  Ay,  it  was  in  the  be<l-room,  under  the  draw- 
ers, I  found  the  things,**  said  the  housemaid. 

**  Whoever  it  was  did  not  stay  tlieio  a  min- 
ute,** continued  Mrs.  Windsor,  "and then  went 
back  and  down  stairs.  He  seemed  to  stop  a 
minute  at  Miss  Louisa's  door,  and  then  went 
down  and  out  into  the  garden.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  the  garden  door  shut  I  went  hack  to  the 
window  again,  and  I  saw  the  same  man  go 
along  the  gravel  walk,  and  take  iho  first  turn- 
ing to  the  left  towards  the  wall.  I  could  sec  lum 
quite  plain,  for  the  night  was  clear.** 

She  paused,  and  Mr.  Quatteily  inquired,  **  Did 
you  ever  sre  him  before  t" 

"  Yes,  often,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  in  a  firm 
but  solemn  tone. 

'^Do  you  SCO  him  nowl**  demanded  Mr. 
Quatterly. 

••  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  fixing  her  eyes 
full  upon  Morton. 

"  Was  he  the  man  before  youl**  asked  Mr. 
Quatterly  again. 


**  Certainlj  not,"  inewered  the  houoekeeper 

**  Then  that  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  ilie  affair," 
rejoined  the  solicitor,  taking  a  step  back. 

"Then  who  do  you  really  think  it  waeV 
demanded  Mr.  Middlelon. 

••1  think  and  fully  believe,*'  replied  Mrs- 
Windsor,  '-that  it  was  Mr.  Alfred  I^tinier. 
His  person,  perhaps,  I  could  not  swear  to,  for 
when  hrst  ho  came  he  seemed  strangely  disguis- 
ed ;  and  though,  when  he  went  away,  he  was 
differently  dressed,  his  back  was  towards  me  ; 
but  his  voice  I  could  swear  to  anywhere,  and 
he  called  Miss  Charlton,  sister,  too,  which  be 
sometimes  did  when — ** 

*♦  Liar  and  hussy  !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  start 
ing  up  and  stamping  her  foot;  but  Mr.  Middle 
ton,  who3e  views  were  now  altogeth'.T  rhangec 
exclaimed,  "  We  must  not  have  anything  ^ 
this  kind,  madam.     The  case  must  be  investi- 
gated fully.     Shall  wo  call  in  Miss  Cliarlton  V* 

*'  1  think  you  had  belter  first  inijiiire  how  the 
person  was  dressed,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  "and 
also  call  in  the  gardener,  for  footsteps  must  have 
been  remarked." 

All  the  magistrates  assented  to  this  course  ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  apparel  of  the  person  she 
had  seen,  Mrs.  Wmdsor  replied,  •'That  when 
tir^t  she  saw  him,  he  was  diesbed  in  a  carman's 
frock,  such  as  that  which  lay  on  the  table ;  but 
that,  when  he  went  away,  he  Had  (m  a  dark 
coal  such  as  Mr.  Latimer  usually  wore." 

A  pauso  ensued,  not  pleasant  even  to  the 
somewhat  obtuse  Mr.  Middleton,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  men  of  action  who  are  uncommonly 
puzzled  when  they  have  nothing  to  talk  about ; 
and  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Charlton  was  a  bur- 
den upon  all  the  other  gentlemen  present,  who 
showed  no  indination  to  speak  themselves,  or 
to  indulge  him  by  listening  to  anything  ho  could 
say.  Feeling  strongly  convinced  that  nothing 
which  could  transpire  would  be  aught  but  pain- 
ful to  Mrs.  Charhon's  ears.  Dr.  Western  resolv- 
ed, in  charity,  to  make  one  more  Lllbrt  to  induce 
her  to  retire ;  hut  when  he  again  approached  her 
chair  she  repulsed  him  ruddy  and  seornfully, 
and  the  good  man  sat  down,  grieved,  but  not 
ofi'ended. 

At  length  the  gardener  was  brought  in  and 
questioned,  and  seeing  tho  frowning  counte- 
nance of  his  mistress,  and  the  grave  expression 
upon  every  face  around,  he  instanily  became  pos- 
sessed by  that  truly  Knglish  demon,  the  fear  of 
committing  himself,  and  sturdily  resolved  to 
know  nothing.  Mr.  Middleton,  however,  piqued 
himself  on  that  art — the  meanest  of  all  foren^ 
tricks— the  art  of  cross-examination ;  and  as 
Mr.  Quaiierly  rested  satibfied  with  having  clear- 
ed his  client,  and  did  not  show  any  disposition 
lo  assist  or  interfere,  the  worthy  magistrate 
took  the  task  upon  himself. 

**  Pray,  gardener,**  he  said,  **  what  did  yon 
remark  particular  in  tho  garden  this  morning 
wlu'ii  you  first  came  in.*' 

*'  N«iihing  particular,  sir,"  replied  the  gardener 
steadily. 

*•  Oh,  of  course,'*  said  Mr.  Middleton,  with  a 
laii^h  ;  *'  from  what  I  have  seen  o\  the  garden, 
I  know  thai  you  never  look  lo  anythin;i:  hut  the 
cabb.ige-bed:i ;  but  you  can  at  least  s<iy  wlieihex 
you  saw  anyihinj  particular  in  them." 

••  I  look  n>  (!very  part  of  the  garden,"  replied 
the  man,  nettled-—**  coAih^f^^^n^  v^^^  ^^^^a^^!^ 
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the  under-gardencr  has  more  to  do  with  them ; 
but  I  see  that  they  are  all  right,  morning  and 
evening." 

"  We  had  hetter  send  for  the  undor-gardcner," 
said  Mr.  Middleton,  aloud.  **  Wc  shall  gain 
no  information  from  this  fallow  ;  he  is  clearly 
incompetent.  You  take  no  notice  of  the  bowl- 
ing-green or  the  gravel-walks.  I  suppose,  my 
g(K>d  man ;  it's  the  undcr-gardcner  who  mows 
and  rolls  them,  I  suppose.'* 

**  Much  you  know  about  it  !'*  answered  the 
gardener.  ''There's  no  bowling-green  here: 
and  as  to  the  gravel  walks,  though  he  rolls 
them,  I  sees  when  they  want  rollinir.  Why, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  blessed  half-hour  that 
I  ordered  him  to  roll  tbc  gravel  under  the  win- 
dows, and  up  the  great  straight  walk,  and  the 
little  serpentine,  to  take  out  the  foot-marks." 

••  Your  own  foot-marks  ?"  suid  Mr.  Middleton, 
in  an  indifferent  tone.  "  No  one  has  been  out 
in  the  garden  but  yourself  and  the  man,  I  un- 
derstand." 

"  Some  one  has,  since  last  night,"  said  the 
gardener,  "that  I  can  swear,  for  there  were 
prints  ull  the  way  along  that  were  neither  mine 
nor  his'n ;"  and  having  been  led  thus  fur,  the 
poor  fellow  was  soon  driven  to  give  an  accurate 
description  of  the  traces  of  Alfred  Latimer's 
feet  from  the  wall  to  the  house  and  back  again. 
He  was  then  dismissed,  with  a  warning  neither 
to  go  near  the  footsteps  himself  nor  to  suffer 
the  under -gardener  to  roll  them  out  if  it  were 
not  done  already;  and  then  Ix)uisa  Charlton 
was  summoned  to  give  her  evidence,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton merely  observing  upon  the  gardener's 
testimony,  "  Exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
smaller  prints  at  Mallington  Hall." 
I  Louisa  entered  more  calmly  than  she  had  de- 
parted. She  was  still  very  pule,  and  her  steps 
still  wavered.  Her  heart,  too,  sank,  and  she  felt 
aA'aid  that  her  voice  would  fuil  her  when  she 
•came  to  speak ;  but  she  had  had  time  for  thought, 
she  bad  hud  lime  to  a.sk  herself  what  was  her 
duty,  and  the  voice  within  at  once  answered, "  'I'o 
tell  the  plain  truth."  It  was  a  terrible  thing  in- 
*  deed  to  bear  any  part  in  destroying  one  whose 
joung  years  had  been  spent  under  the  same  roof 
with  herself,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
her  sister,  whom  she  had  often  aided  and  be- 
friended, for  whose  willfulness  and  vices  she  had 
oden  mourned — but  still  she  felt  that  she  must 
not  let  such  feelings  take  from  her  her  truth;  and, 
though  she  resolved  not  to  offer  aught  in  evi- 
dence against  him  that  was  not  drawn  from 
her  by  questions,  yet  she  was  determined  to 
aijswer  each  question  truly,  without  a  shadow 
«f  turning. 

If,  however,  she  expected  to  escape  close 
questioning,  she  was  mistaken  ;  for  as  soon  as 
she  entered,  Dr.  Western  having  first  requested 
her  to  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Middleton  proceeded  to 
interrogate  her  in  a  way  that  lefl  no  opportunity 
of  passing  aught  over  in  silence,  taking  as  a 
text  hook  Mrs.  Windsor's  account ;  and  having 
gained  the  admission  that  some  one  had  come 
under  the  window  a  little  after  twelve,  had 
thrown  up  some  pebbles  against  it,  and  called 
her  by  name,  he  in  plain  terms  directed  her  to 
state  all  that  had  occurred  between  that  period 
and  her  retiring  to  rest.  Louisa  told  all  truly, 
but  as  succincUy  as  possible,  often  stopped  and 
questioned  as  she  went,  and  still  giving  true 


and  straightforward  answers,  tiU  at  length  just 
as  she  was  replying  that  Alfred  Latimer  was 
dressed  when  he  came  in  a  carman's  frock^- 
the  very  one,  she  believed,  upon  the  table — 
Mrs.  Charlton,  seeing  that  the  proofs  against 
her  unhappy  son  were  all  too  clear,  and  that,  in 
her  own  malignity  and  covctousness,  she  had 
been  the  person  to  bring  them  all  to  light,  ex- 
cluimed  almost  with  a  shriek,  "  Oh,  treacherous 
girl !"  and  in  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  door  fell 
fainting  almost  at  Mr.  Morton's  feet. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

The  fainting  of  Mrs.  Charlton  caused,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
little  court  of  inquiry  held  in  her  back  drawing- 
room  ;  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  feel 
some  degree  of  pity  for  her  situation.  Miss 
Mathilda  Martin,  indeed,  muttered  something 
about  pride  having  a  fall,  and  declared  that  sh» 
had  always  known  how  it  would  be  ;  but  sym- 
pathy was  the  prevailing  feeling  amongst  tbo 
rest  of  those  assembled,  and  Morton  himself 
raised  her,  and  bore  her  to  the  sofa  in  the  next 
room.  I^uisa  stood  by  her,  and,  aided  by  tho 
servants,  used  all  the  ordinary  means  to  recall 
her  to  consciousness ;  but  when  she  began  U> 
revive,  and  good  Mr.  Nethersole,  the  surgeoo^ 
who  had  been  sent  for,  appeared.  Dr.  Western, 
who  had  long  before  this  acquured  a  deep  in* 
sight  into  Mrs.  Charlton's  nature,  took  Louisa 
by  the  bund,  saying,  "Come  away,  my  love. 
You  will  still  be  wanted  to  give  further  evi-— 
dence,  and  your  presence  here  will  only  irritate 
her." 

Louisa  was  well  aware  that  what  he  said  wa^»- 
true,  but  yet  she  would  fain  have  remained  ta^' 
proffer^her  services  at  least.     Mr.  Middleton^- 
however,  interfered,  saying.  "  Leave  her  witli^ 
Mr.  Nethersole,  Miss  Charlton,  and  let  us  re- 
turn to  business.     We  may  wunt  you,  Nether — 
sole,  afier  you  have  done  here  ;  so  just  step  Im^ 
when  the  lady  has  recovered." 

W'hen  once  set  forms  of  any  kind  are  disar- 
ranged, it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  them, 
into  order  again  ;  and  bodies  of  men  thrown  by 
any  little  circumstance  into  confusion,  are  verj 
like  certain  birds  which  were  once  very  com- 
mon in  England,  and  are  still  occasionally  seen 
in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  These 
are  called  rufl's  and  rees,  and  very  beautiful  and 
graceful  birds  thc^  are ;  but  they  have  the  e>» 
traordinary  habit  that  as  soon  as  a  flight  has 
alighted  each  bird  forms  for  itself  a  peculiar  cir- 
cle, and  runs  round  therein  upon  its  long  legs 
with  very  great  rapidity.  As  long  as  each 
keeps  to  its  own  district,  all  goes  on  as  harmo- 
niously as  in  the  planetary  system  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  any  one  of  them,  either  from  ac- 
c^piit,  fright,  carelessness,  or  that  perversity 
which  is  nearly  as  common  amongst  birds  as 
amongst  human  beings,  ventures  into  the  circle 
of  his  neighbor,  everything  becomes  ct)n fusion, 
and  a  general  battle  comniences,  during  which 
hundreds  of  them  are  taken  ui  a  time. 

Now,  the  fainting  of  Mrs.  Charlton,  like  one 
of  the  ruffs  getting  out  of  his  place,  tlirew  ma- 
gistrates, solicitors,  constables,  and  witnesses 
all  out  of  their  orbits,  and  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  they  had  returned  to  the  room. 
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where  the  investigation  had  been  going  on,  a 
confused,  desultory,  gabbling  conversation  took 
place,  oi  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  ad- 
equate description.  Mr.  Middleton  talked  in  a 
loud  voice  with  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Quattcrly, 
the  latter  of  whom  treated  him  with  various 
nursery  rhymes,  and  sundry  puns,  till  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton was  U'iX  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  was  mad,  or  laughing  at  bim.  Dr.  Western 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  with  Morton  and  I^uisa  ; 
Mr.  Soames,  in  vt-ry  choice  Er^li&h,  of  its  own 
particular  kind,  harangued  the  butler  and  foot- 
inan  ;  and  Mibs  Mathdda  Martin  expatiated  to 
the  female  servants  upon  her  own  wisdom,  wit, 
and  discrimination,  informing  them  that  she 
had  foreseen  the  whole  affair,  and  told  Mr.  Mid- 
•dleton  all  about  it,  before  it  began — an  asser- 
tion the  truth  of  \%hich  the  reader  has  had  the 
means  of  discovering.  She  added  sundry  dry 
and  pungent  insinuations  regarding  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, which  were  not  unpalatable  to  most  of  her 
hearers;  for,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
all  her  grace  and  sweetness,  Mrs.  Chariton  was 
not  very  much  loved  and  respected  by  any  of 
her  household.  False  money  may  deceive  for 
m  time  ;  but  keep  it  for  a  while  in  your  pocket, 
and  the  gilding  is  sure  to  wear  off. 

The  only  person  who  kept  siknce  in  the 
room  was  Mrs.  Windsor,  and  she,  as  usual, 
looktul  quietly  about  her,  and  made  up  her  mind 
as  to  what  w^as  to  he  done,  libtr-ning  to  every- 
body with  decent  attention,  and  catching  words 
and  st^ntences  here  and  there,  which  were  not 
intended  for  her  ear. 

The  tirKt  thing  that  had  a  tendency  to  give 
order  to  this  chaos  was  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Nethersole  ;  bHt  even  he,  important  personage 
as  he  was,  had  to  move  through  the  crowd  un- 
attended to,  till  he  called  attention  by  saying, 
♦*  Ahem  !  Mr.  Middleton.  Ahem  !  Sir  Simon. 
Did  you  wish  for  my  presence,  gentlemen  V* 

•*Oh,  yes,  yes,  certainly/'  said  Mr.  Middleton  ; 
'*but  really  I  think  we  had  Irettcr  take  our 
places  again." 

"How  did  you  leave  Mrs.  Charlton!'*  de- 
manded Dr.  Western,  as  the  magistrates  moved 
towards  their  seats. 

"  Pretty  well,  pretty  well," replied  the  surgeon, 
with  a  mysterious  air.  "  She  seems  in  great 
grief,  though  ;  a  s^li^^ht  disposition  to  hysteria 
coming  on,  so  I  have  administered  a  few  drops 
of  the  letid  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  shall  follow 
it  up  by-and-by  with  some  sulphuric  aether. 
Poor  dear  lady,  I  have  had  her  removed  to  her 
•wn  room,  and  recommended  the  recumbent 
position,  as  flic  seems  in  great  grief." 

*•  Is  that  a  good  remedy  for  grief,  doctor  V 
asked  Mr.  Quattcrly.  **I  know  that  by  the 
Tulgar,  the  friigM  conruirure  nalu  lying  is  eon 
sidered  a  remedy  for  many  evils,  but  I  did  not 
know  it  was  for  grief." 

Mr.  Nethersole  stared,  and  Dr.  Western,  with 
a  melancholy  :'hake  of  the  head,  and  his  eyes 
bent  down,  as  if  speaking  to  himself  more  than 
to  any  one  else,  said,  "  Well  may  she  he  grieved ! 
these  are  the  i  tfects  of  indulgence  and  neglect." 

*'  Now  let  us  to  business,*'  said  Mr.  Middle- 
ton.  •'  There  are  one  or  two  other  questions, 
Ifiss  Charlton,  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  be/ore 
we  proceed  with  Mr.  Nethersole's  evidence. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  take  that  seat  again,  and  we 
ihali  Booo  have  done.  In  the  first  place,  are 
Dd 


you  quite  sure  and  certain,  beyond  all  doubt  aod 
dubitation  whatever,  that  the  person  to  whom 
you  gave  admittance  last  night  was  absolutelj 
and  distinctly  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer." 

"  I  am  but  too  certain,  sir,"  replied  Louisa, 
in  a  low  and  sad,  but  clear  tone. 

"  It  was  quite  dark  at  the  lime,"  said  Mr. 
Middleton,  anxious  to  show  his  acumen  ;  "  the 
person  you  saw  was  discuised,  that  is  to  say, 
clothed  in  unusual  apparel,  if  it  was  Mr.  Latimer; 
the  moon,  at  that  time,  must  have  been,  I  think, 
at  the  southern  angle  of  the  house,  so  as  not  to 
shine  in  at  the  door.  Now,  could  you  see  his 
face  so  distinctly  as  to  be  able  to  swear  that  it 
was  he  1" 

**  I  took  one  of  the  candles  from  my  dressiof- 
table,"  answered  Louisa,  "and  he  took  it  out  of 
my  hand  at  the  door,  so  that  I  could  not  help 
seeing  his  face.  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  be  but 
too  wdling  to  doubt,  were  it  possible." 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  young  ladj, 
don't  be  frightened,"  said  Mr.  Middleton  ;  <*wo 
only  wish  to  make  the  whole  matter  quite  clear, 
that  is  all.  He  took  the  candle  from  you,  yoa 
say.  Did  he  bring  it  back  again  to  you  when 
he  went  away  1" 

*'  Ho  migiit  bring  it  to  my  door,  perhaps," 
replied  Louisa 4  *'  but  I  would  not  let  him  in, 
for  I  was  frightened  at  his  appearance  and  man- 
ner, and  at  the  time  thought  he  had  gone  mad." 

'*  Did  he  speak  to  you  at  the  door  of  your 
room,  my  dear!"  asked  Dr.  Western. 

"  He  s<poke  through  the  door,'*  sait^  Louisa, 
'*  and  hade  me  tell  no  one  that  he  had  been  here.*' 

''  Now  let  the  housemaid  and.  the  constable 
go  up  to  Mr.  Alfred  Latimefs  room,  and  ex- 
amine two  things— first,  whether  there  is  there 
a  candlestick  belonging  to  Miss  Charlton's 
dressing-table.  I  suppose  you  will  know  it, 
young  woman  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  housemaid,  "  it 
is  quite  different  from  the  others  in  the  house." 

*' And  next  let  them  see  if  they  can  trace  the 
steps  there."  continued  Mr.  Middleton.  "  Have 
you  swept  it  out  yet,  young  woman  !'* 

*'No,  your  worship,"  replied  the  housemaid, 
**  I  have  not  been  in  it  yet  at  all,  because^ — " 

"  Never  mind  because,"  said  Mr.  Middleton; 
"  we  don't  want  any  becauses.  Go  away  with 
the  constable.  Bring  down  an  accurate  report, 
Soames,  of  all  that  you  see  and  find. — ^Now,  Mr. 
Nethersole,  we  will  take  your  evidence,  if  you 
please." 

Mr.  Nethersole  advanced,  and  Mr.  Middleton 
proceeded  to  inquire  whether  he  had  visited  the 
Hall  and  examined  the  body  of  poor  Edmonds, 
the  park-keeper.  Having  replied  that  ho  had, 
he  was  directed  to  state  what  remarks  he  had 
made,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  death,  though  Mr.  Quatterly  justly  observed 
that  this  was  evidence  rather  for  the  coroner's 
inquest  than  the  magistrates. 

'*!  found  a  wound."  he  said,  '*in  both  sides 
of  the  head,  which,  from  the  appearance  it  pre- 
sented was  caused  by  a  pistol  ball  Hred  from  the 
right  side,  where  it  cut  the  temporal  artery  and 
passed  through  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain, 
finding  exit  on  the  right  side,  about  two  inches 
above  the  eyebrow." 

Sir  Simon  Upplestone  had  said  nothing  for 
some  time,  and  he  owned  to  himself  that  Mr. 
Middleton  was  the  dominant  spirit  ^  but  «L\li^^ 
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thought  he  ought  to  have  his  share  of  import- 
ance, and  might  as  well  ask  a  solemn  question 
too,  to  throw  light  or  darkness  on  the  matter,  as 
the  case  might  be.  ••  Pray,  Mr.  Nethersole,"  he 
said, "  did  you  use  any  means  of  resuscitation  1" 

There  are  some  questions  so  utterly  con- 
founding that  the  wit  of  the  most  ingenious 
man  on  earth  cannot  find  a  ready  answer  to 
them,  and  Mr.  Nethersole,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  worthy  baronet,  and  every 
desire  to  answer  as  fast  as  possible,  could  only 
stare  in  silence  for  a  full  minute,  at  being  asked 
whether  he  had  attempted  to  restore  a  man  to 
life  who  had  been  shot  through  and  through  the 
head  nearly  twelve  hours  bclore. 

"We  have  an  authentic  record,"  said  Mr. 
Quatterly,  in  a  low  voice,  **of  a  man  having 
burnt  his  mouth  by  eating  cold  plum  porridge, 
and  of  another  man  having  bitten  his  own  nose 
off,  so  that  it  is  clear  nothing  is  mipossible  ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  others  may  think,  I  hold 
the  question  to  be  a  very  sensible  one." 

"My  dear  sir,  1  can't  jest  upon  the  subject," 
said  Morton,  to  whom  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed. But,  as  Sir  Simon  Upplesione  evi- 
dently waited  for  an  answer,  Mr.  Nethersole  at 
last  made  shift  to  say,  "  Why.  no.  Sir  Simon,  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  avail,  for  I 
never  knew  a  man  to  recover  with  his  brains 
blown  out ;  and,  besides,  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  dead  many  hours,  the  limbs  were  quite 
rigid,  so  it  could  have  answered  no  purpose." 

"  1  think  I  would  have  tried  something,"  said 
Sir  Simon,  sagely. 

Mr.  Middleton  contrived  to  occupy  about  five 
minutes  more  with  qucsiions  of  somewhat 
greater  sagacity,  but  not  much  more  |)rrti- 
nence  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  tini9the  constable 
and  the  hous^ciuaid  roeappciired. 

♦•  Well,  Soamcs,  well,"  cried  Mr.  Middleton, 
"  what  have  you  discovered  ?" 

"Why,  I  found  this  here  candlestick,  your 
worship,"  answered  the  constable,  putting  one 
down  on  the  table.  **  It's  burnt  out  in  the 
socket,  you  see,  sir,  and  scattered  all  the  wax 
about.  It  was  a-top  of  the  drawers  in  Mr.  La- 
timer*s  room.  It  might  have  set  the  house 
a-firc.  Then,  as  to  the  footsteps,  we  traced 
two  or  three  of  them  in  straight  from  the  door 
up  to  the  drawers,  and  one  of  the  drawers  had 
been  pulled  open,  for  we  saw  the  mark  of  a 
hand  upon  it,  somewhat  dirty,  and  not  quite 
dry,  and  the  same  is  on  the  candlestick,  if 
you'll  look  ;  and  then  on  the  floor,  tumbled 
down,  with  the  top  off,  was  a  hat-box,  which 
the  girl  says  had  a  new  hat  in  it  yesterday ; 
but  the  hat  is  gone  now,  howsoever ;  and  there 
were  two  finger-marks  on  the  top." 

"Did  you  find  any  steps  towards  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's roomi"  asked  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Why,  no,  sir,"  said  the  constable  ;  "  but  the 
girl  says  she  swept  the  passage  and  the  room.  ! 
We  found  nothing  particklar  there,  though  I ' 
Dvent  over  it,  just  to  see  underneath  the  drawers,  I 
"Where  the  bundle  had  been  stowed  away ;  the 
carpet  was  somewhat  bloody — not  much,  just  a  I 
scratch  of  blood,  like  ;  hut  that  shows  that  the  I 
job  cou1dn*t  have  been  long  done,  or  the  things 
would  have  been  dry," 

"  Very  true,  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Middleton ; 
and,  tuniing  to  Morton^  he  said,  "  I  think,  sir, 
the  evidence  given  dean  you  of  all  sospicion.'* 


"Then  youMl  have  the  goodness  to  dismiss- 
the  warrant,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  have  evidence,"  said 
Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  "  that  the  gantleman  is 
really  the  proprietor  of  Mallinglon  Hall,  for  on 
that  rests  a  great  deal  of  the  matter." 

"  Not  a  whit,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  R  he 
had  no  other  property  than  a  mortgage  on  the 
moon  there  is  not  one  suspicious  circumstance 
against  him.  But  the  evidence  you  shall  have 
— the  evidence  you  shall  have.  'J'here  is  your 
own  clerk,  a  very  resi)eciable  solicitor,  whom 
you  all  know.     He  can  testify  to  the  fact." 

'*  I  beg  leave  to  depose,"  said  Mr.  Skinner, 
rising  and  speaking  with  due  deliberation,  "  that 
this  gentleman,  commonly  called  and  known  by, 
in  these  parts,  the  name  of  Mr.  Morton,  is  the 
un<Iouhted  proprietor  of  Mallington  Hall,  and 
the  Mallington  Park  estate,  together  with  all 
the  goods,  chattels,  household  furniture,  books, 
pictures,  plate,  and  appurtenances  therein  con- 
tained, or  belonging  thereto ;"  and  down  he  sat, 
having  said  exactly  what  he  thought  sufficient, 
and  not  one  word  more. 

Sir  Simon  Upplestone  was  frustrated ;  for,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  a  certain  very  ticklish  pro- 
pensity, easily  excited  in  human  beings,  and. 
called  curiosity,  was  the  true  motive  of  tho 
question  he  had  put.  Ho  wasted  to  know,  im 
short,  who  Mr.  Morton  was,  and  what,  and  all 
about  him  ;  and  Mr.  Quatterly  ^aw  through  an<l. 
through  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  piece  of  rock. 
crystal.  Not  seeing,  however,  any  new  channel, 
open  for  further  inquiries,  at  least  publicly,  h9 
determined,  as  the  only  probable  chance  oC 
gelling  information,  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Skin— 
ncr  in  private  upon  the  veryTrst  opportunity^ 
and  coiisenied  that  the  warrant  against  Mr. 
Morton  should  be  discharged  foriliwith. 

"  And  now,  Dr.  Western,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly .» 
"I  think,  my  very  reverend  friend,  that  it  will, 
be  expedient  for  you  to  inform  ycrur  worshipful 
brethren  of  the  facts  which  came  to  our  knowl- 
edge this  morning  regarding  two  worthy  gentle- 
men named  Thomas  Brown  and  John  Williams^ 
and  also  in  regard  to  another  personage  called. 
Mr.  Alfred  Latimer,  against  whom  a  slight  cas9 
of  suspicion  has  been  made  out  this  morning. 
Your  worships  will  remark  that  1  say  slight; 
because  it  is  very  slight  indeed,  and  though, 
from  the  temper  of  the  court  it  is  evident  that 
the  young  gentleman  does  not  appear  in  a  very 
favorable  light,  yet  it  must  be  recollected  that 
nothing  has  been  proved  against  him  whatso- 
ever as  yd;  but  that  he  entered  his  own 
mother's  house  clandestinely  and  in  disguise 
on  the  same  night  that  this  unhappy  event 
occurred.  The  disguise,  however,  might  have 
been  assumed  from  a  thousand  different  causes ; 
the  clandestine  mode  of  his  coming  might  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways ;  and  the  blood 
which  was  found  upon  the  clothes  supposed  to 
be  cast  off  by  him  may  be  that  of  a  hare,  of  a 
rabbit,  or  a  barn-door  fowl,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary. 

"  There,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
I.fOuisa,  "  go  and  tell  that  to  your  step-mother, 
it  may  be  some  comlbrt  to  her;  and  as  for 
yourself,  your  white  face  and  trembling  hand 
shows  that  you  have  had  quite  enough  of  this 
business  already.*' 

Louisa  felt  that  it  was  indeed  as  he  said, 
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vnd  rose  to  depart,  and  Morton  very  naturally 
accompanied  her  for  a  short  time  from  the  room 
—not,  indeed,  that  he  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  visiting  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  he  was  well  aware 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  that  lady's  mind 
his  presence  was  not  likely  to  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  her.  It  might  be,  though  1  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was,  that  Morton 
wished  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  a  person  who  was  very  dear  to  him  ;  but 
at  all  events  I  shall  beg  leave  to  take  advantage 
of  their  absence  to  detail  the  events  to  which 
Mr.  Quatlerly  referred— not  exactly  in  Dr. 
Western's  own  words,  which  were  somewhat 
prolix,  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  his 
brother  magistrates  many  particulars  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

When  last  we  left  Dr.  Western  and  worthy 
Mr.  Quatterly,  previous  to  bringing  them  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  to  Mallington,  where 
they  have  been  acting  and  speaking  throughout 
the  last  three  chapters,  they  were  standing  be- 
fore the  small  gale  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
the  Martyr,  in  the  town  of — quod  vtrsu  dicitur 
rum  est.  They  were  left  there,  too,  to  their 
own  speculations  ;  for,  as  may  bo  remembered, 
the  excellent  constable,  Mr.  Iligginthorp,  had 
set  off  with  almost  superhuman  velocity,  to 
take  hold  of  tin;  collar  of  Jack  Williams.  Now, 
Mr.  Higgiuthorp  was  a  strong  man — a  very 
strong  man  indeed,  considering  his  peculiar 
conformation,  but  that  conformation  gave  him 
a  tendency  to  topple  over  when  any  strong 
force  was  applied  to  the  superior  extremity  of 
his  person,  which  he  was  conscious  of;  and 
though  it  was  as  difficult  to  make  Mr.  Higgin- 
thorp  let  go  his  hold  when  once  he  had  taken  it, 
aa  a  ^ull-dog  or  a  shark,  yet  a  sudden  wrench, 
8uch  as  might  be  caused  by  a  knock-down  blow, 
sometimes  had  slipped  a  fustian  jacket  out  of 
his  fingers ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  saw  his 
lean  confederate  coming  slowly  down  the  next 
street  as  he  crossed  it  like  a  steam  engine,  he 
made  him  a  sharp  sign  to  follow,  resolved  '*  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond 
of  fate,*'  though  he  would  take  no  bail  but  leg 
bail  of  Jack  WUliams. 

Neddy — for  we  know  the  sub-constable  by  no 
other  name — was  quick  at  taking  a  hint,  and  he 
followed  not  so  rapidly,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Higgiu- 
thorp ran,  but  with  considerable  speed,  so  that 
he  had  entered  the  main  stroet  of  the  town,  and 
eonid  see  clear  into  the  market-place  when  his 
superior  had  reached  the  latter.  He  there  saw 
his  superior  slacken  his  pace,  advance  quietly 
behind  two  personages  who  were  just  turning 
into  the  door  of  the  chief  inn,  and  suddenly 
seize  the  shorter  of  the  two  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  The  person  whom  he  thus  grasped,  with- 
out more  ado,  turned  round  and  instantly  struck 
the  constable  a  blow  between  the  eyes,  which 
overset  bis  bulk,  and  down  Mr.  Higginthorp 
went ;  but  so  firm  was  hie  grasp  of  the  stout 
cloth,  that  down  went  Jack  WUliams  upon  him; 
and  fixed  like  a  vice  tightly  screwed,  the  con- 
stable held  on  with  his  right  hand,  while  with 
his  left,  rolling  over  and  tombling  in  the  kennel, 
lie  eontrifod  with  quiet  aid  peniueieDa  r«io- 


Intion  to  extract  from  the  wide  open  pocket  of 
his  coat  a  pair  of  iron  handcuflTs,  which,  with 
marvelous  dexterity,  he  essayed  to  slip  over  the 
wrists  of  bis  destined  prey  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  fierce  struggle  that  was  going  on  between 
them.  At  the  same  lime  he  shouted  loud  and 
strong,  "  Help,  in  the  king's  name.  I  calls  upon 
all  good  men  to  aid  and  abet  me  in  getting 
seizure  of  this  here  felon !" 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  had  retired  into  his 
domicile  some  five  minutes  before,  after  taking 
a  draught  of  the  morning  air  at  the  door,  to  get 
his  breakfast ;  and  one  of  the  waiters  and  a 
helper  in  the  stable,  who  had  beltfstanding 
under  the  arch,  and  saw  the  commercfement  of 
the  affray,  having  no  vocation  for  aiding  con- 
stables, retreated  immediately.  But  a  stout 
shopkeeper  of  the  town,  and  a  hump- backed 
man  who  was  walking  with  him,  ran  up  and 
stopped  Brown  just  as  he  was  beating  a  retreat 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  lost  battle ;  and 
Neddy  coming  up,  well  disciplined  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginthorp, cast  himself  on  the  back  of;  Jack 
Williams,  and,  directing  his  efforts  to  the  one 
sole  object  of  getting  the  handcuffs  on  his 
wrists,  soon  saw  him  powerless  in  his  upper 
limbs. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  attacking 
me  in  this  wayl"  cried  Jack  Williams,  whose 
policy  now  was  to  assume  a  different  tone  '.rom 
that  of  resistance ;  *'  if  you  are  a  consta'-ic  why 
did  you  not  I  ell  me  sol" 

"  Oh,  wo  always  secures  our  man  first,  and 
then  we  tells  him,**  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp. 
'*  There's  more  lost  nor  gained  at  any  time  by 
talking,  Mr.  Williams.  I  say.  Jack,  that  was  a 
wiper  you  gave  me  between  the  eyes.  Wine- 
gar-like,  it  makes  'em  tingle.  But,  that's  all 
over;  so  now  be  quiet  and  easy,  and  come 
along,  like  two  respectable  gentlemen,  l^eir 
wuships  want  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  you  about 
that  there  job  last  night  at  Mallington  Hall." 

But  Jack  Williams  was  not  so  easily  led  as 
young  Blackmore,  and  be  turned  round  his  head 
to  Brown,  closing  his  teeth  fast,  and  slightly  rais- 
ing his  under  lip,  which  the  other  received  as  a 
warning  to  be  silent ;  and  not  being  of  an  ex- 
tremely loquacious  disposition,  signified  his  ap- 
proval of  the  course  recommended  by  a  nod. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Williams,  with  an  air  of  as 
'tariuch  dignity  as  could  have  been  assumed  by  a 
captive  prince,  '*  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  of,  but  if  you  have  any  charge  against 
me,  and  are  really  a  constable,  you  must  take 
mein  tow,  and  bring  me  to  What  port  you  like." 

**  *  Any  port's  good  in  a  storm,'  they  says, 
Jack,"  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp  ;  **  and  so, 
as  this  here  is  blusterous  weather  for  you,  why 
ril  just  steer  you  to  the  nearest  harbor,  which 
is  Mr.  Muzzlewell's  justice-room.  You'll  find 
friends  there,  I'm  thinking,  and  that's  always 
mighty  pleasant  for  the  misfortunate." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jack  Williams,  dryly, 
"only  I'm  not  so  misfortunate  as  you  think, 
Master  Constable,  and  you  may  be  more  so 
than  you  know  offer  the  assault  you  have  com- 
mitted on  me— so  look  to  yourself" 

"  I  always  does,"  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp, 
**  and  a  little  to  other  folks  too.  But  what  sig- 
nifies talking  ?  Come  along.  I'll  trouble  you, 
Mr.  Oillaghan,  jeest  to  look  arter  that  ere  fellow 
aleog  with  Mtt&dj— «aiv|  ^a^oauk  Vst\inii^s^x 
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hand  to  grab  him.  I'll  lake  care  o'  this  'un ; 
and  we  won't  trouble  you  far.' 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  on  by  the  side  of 
Williams,  who  went  on  calmly  and  quietly 
enough,  revolving  in  his  owu  mi  mi  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  present  emergency,  and 
considering  every  means  of  escape  that  could 
suggest  itself  to  a  fertile  imagination,  long  prac- 
tised in  extracting  hope,  and  even  success,  from 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Had  he  been 
alone,  he  would  have  entertained  no  apprehen- 
sion—fett^  indeed,  he  entertained  none,  fur, 
both  fanibit  of  danger  and  by  cori)oreal  tem- 
perai4pq  he  was  incapable  of  terror.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  he  well  knew  that  the  folly 
or  the  .indiscretion  of  any  of  those  who  were 
more  or  less  his  accomplices  might  produce  a 
result  fatal  to  himself  and  them  ;  and  his  chief 
trust  was  that  Alfred  I^timer  might  be  beyond 
pursuit,  that  Maltby  might  not  be  suspected,  and 
that  the  habitual  taciturnity  of  Brown  might  be 
only  Increased  by  the  peril  in  which  he  stood. 
How  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  himself,  and 
bow  the  crime  he  had  committed  had  been  so 
Boon  discovered,  and  the  pursuit  instituted  so 
rapidly,  puzzled  him  a  little,  and  made  him  doubt 
that  his  person  had  been  sufficiently  disguised  ; 
but  he  resolved  to  wait  and  watch,  to  assume 
the  air  of  perfect  innocence  and  unconsciousness 
against  any  proofs,  and  studiously  to  seek  for 
some  means  of  escape  from  thraldom,  even  to 
the  last.  In  some  respects  he  had  provided 
against  all  contingencies ;  he  had,  as  we  have 
Been,  come  into  the  town  irom  the  side  opposite 
to  Mallington  ;  he  had  tukrn  care  that  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth  which  he  and  Brown  possessed 
should  he  concealed  where  little  probability  ex- 
isted of  its  being  discovered  by  other  eyes  than 
their  own ;  and  he  had  laid  out  with  Brown  and 
Alfred  Latimer  a  story  uliich  they  were  all  to 
tell  in  case  of  diffirulty.  Fortunately  for  his 
purpose,  that  story  had  at  least  some  fact  in  it, 
and  all  be  doubted  was  that  Brown  might  be 
able  to  stand  a  cross-examination  in  regard  to 
all  the  details. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  him 
as  he  walked  on  in  the  handcuffs  towards  the 
house  of  the  worthy  and  wor&hipful  Mr.  Muzzle- 
well ;  and  as  the  streets  of  the  town  were  not 
very  crowded  at  that  hour,  even  by  urchins,  he 
pasiiod  without  the  unpleasant  accessory  of  a 
mob  at  his  heels.  Several  per;&ons  were  col- 
lected round  the  door,  amongst  whom  was  the 
clerk,  waiting  for  admission,  and  some  little 
bustle,  as  not  unfrcqucntiy  happt^ns,  took  place 
when  the  two  prisoners  were  led  on  through 
the  midst.  Williams  had  hitherto  been  kept  at 
a  distance  from  Brown,  hut  here  they  were  for 
an  instant  brought  close  together,  and  the  for- 
mer immediately  took  advantage  of  it  to  whis- 
per, "  The  story  we  agreed  upon  in  every  partic- 
ubrr» 

The  next  moment  Williams  was  taken  for- 
ward, and  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
while  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Muzzle  well  appeared 
Dr.  Western,  and  on  the  lefl  of  the  other  ma- 
gistrate, Mr.  Quatterly.  With  Dr.  Western  Jack 
Williams  was  unfortunately  too  well  acquainted, 
having  been  compelled  to  visit  him  in  his  ma- 
gisterial capacity  more  than  once ;  but  of  the 
/Mtiires  of  Mr.  Quatterly  he  knew  nothingt  and 


consequently  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  othi 
magistrates  of  the  town.  Mr.  Muzzle  well  bega 
the  examination  in  the  true  justice  of  peac 
style  of  that  day  by  exclaiming,  *'  Well,  prisone 
what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself!" 

"Nothing,  sir,*'  answered  Jack  William 
sharply ;  **  but  that  I  think  it  devilish  hard 
man  can't  walk  along  the  streets  peaceably  ao 
honestly  without  being  collared  by  a  constable 
just,  I  huppuse,  because  at  one  tune  of  my  uh 
when  I  was  a  mere  boy,  I  was  fond  of  a  littl 
poaching ;  but  if  there  is  law  in  the  land  V 
know  whether  you've  all  a  right  to  do  this." 

Frustrated  in  this  quarter,  Mr.  Muzzlewa 
had  recourse  to  the  constable.  "  Well,  Higgin 
thorp,"  he  said,  ''what  have  you  got.to  sa; 
to  this  1  Why  did  you  take  this  man  ii 
charge !" 

"  Why,  your  worship,"  said  tlie  constable,  " 
took  him  in  charge  and  the  fellow  as  was  witl 
him,  on  account  of  a  deposition  made  thii 
morning  by  a  'cessory  before  the  fack  in  regan 
to  a  notorious  robbery  as  was  to  have  beei 
committed  last  night  at  a  place  called  Mailing- 
ton  Hall,  in  this  county." 

*'  As  was  to  have  been  committed  !*'  aaid  Dr 
Western  and  Mr.  Quatterly  in  the  same  breath. 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Muzzlewell,"  continued  the  revereod 
gentleman,  "does  your  constable  mean  to  saj 
that  the  robbery  was  not  committed,  then  !** 

•»  Ton  my  life,  I  don't  know  what  he  meiDi 
to  say,"  replied  Mr.  MuzzlcwcIl,  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment ;  "  there  he  is,  ask  him." 

"  I  mean  to  say,  your  worship,"  said  Mr. 
Higginthorp,  taking  the  explanatory  part  of  tbe 
matter  upon  himself,  "that  it  was  to  have  been 
committed,  and  mought  have  been  committed 
too,  for  that  matter,  lor  aught  that  I  can  say; 
but  of  that  I  knows  nothing.  But  tho  charge  I 
brings  aguinst  the  prisoner^  is,  that  whether 
they  were  guilty  of  robbery  or  not,  that  it  ii 
clear  by  the  deposition  of  a  'cessory  before  the 
fack,  that  ihey  were  compounding  a  felony." 

Mr.  Quatterly  gave  a  merry  glance  along  the 
brnch,  and  chuckled  heartily,  and  seeing  that 
Dr.  Western  was  really  and  truly,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  at  a  complete  loss  to  know 
what  the  constable  meant,  and  only  more  dark- 
ened by  his  explanation  than  he  had  been  by 
his  statement,  he  observed  aloud,  "I  suppoee 
by  compounding  of  felony,  he  means  laying  a 
scheme  to  rob  a  house." 

"  That's  it !  You've  hit  it,  my  buck !"  cried 
Mr.  Higginthorp.  "But  what  does  it  signify 
tniking,  there's  the  deposition  taken  down  ^ 
myselir,  and  witnessed  by  Neddy.  There  you 
can  rend  it  for  yourselves.  *  The  deposition  of 
John  Blackmore,  gardener' — I've  got  the  boy  in 
the  lock-up,  and  we  can  examine  him  presently; 
and  mind,  I  used  no  inducements ;  I  told  him 
all  the  time  ho  was  as  likely  to  be  hanged  aa 
not." 

The  paper  was  handed  to  the  magistrates, 
and  by  the  magistrates  to  their  clerk,  who  pn>- 
ceeded  to  read  it  in  a  dosy,  nasal,  and  rathet 
solemn  tone,  which  brought  out  sill  tbe  rich 
absurdities  of  Mr.  tliggin thorp's  poculinr  atyk 
and  orthography  in  the  most  prominent  manner. 
Mr.  Quatterly  was  enchanted.  He  had  bear^ 
many  curious  specimens  of  composition  before: 
but  he  had  never  met  with  anything  equal  U 
the  present.    But  tbe  whole  business  i 
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so  absard,  that  it  produced  on  his  mind  an 
opinion  rather  favorable  to  the  prisoners  than 
otherwise,  especially  as  he  knew  from  what  he 
bad  seen  of  Mr.  Higginthorp's  practice,  on  the 
preceding  uight,  that  ho  was  a  person  very 
likely  to  use  somewhat  extraordinary  measures 
to  extract  from  young  John  Blackmoro  the 
oonfession  before  them. 

As  soon  as  Williams  had  heard  it  read,  and 
perceived  the  whole  and  sole  grounds  upon 
which  his  apprehension  had  taken  place,  he 
nw  the  necessity  of  making  a  bold  and  vigor- 
oos  effort  to  slip  out  from  amongst  the  claws  of 
justice  before  fresh  and  corroborative  facts  were 
brought  against  him.  Assuming,  therefore,  a 
frank  and  innocent  tone,  he  exclaimed,  **  It*sall 
1  lie — that  is  tu  say,  not  altogether  a  lie  either, 
lor  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  There  was  some 
talk  of  there  being  a  great  lot  of  money  in  Mal- 
liogton  Hall,  and  what  people  might  get  by 
breaking  in.  But  I  remember  quite  well  that  I 
said  that  most  likely  they*d  get  their  necks 
twisted  if  they  did.  Why  the  devil  didn't  the 
boy  put  that  down  1  Well,  then,  it's  true  enough 
that  I  did  send  the  young  blackguard  over  on 
horseback  to  tell  Mr.  Latimer  thai  all  the  busi- 
ness was  found  out  about  his  having  carried  off 
Mr.  Morton  from  Mallington,  and  that  the  story 
«f  his  being  a  madman  wouldn't  do,  so  that  his 
whole  scheme  was  blown  to  pieces  like  a  burst 
bomb-shell.  And  I  did  come  over  myself,  with 
Tom  Brown  here,  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape, 
kt  I  knew  that  that  cowardly  scoundrel  called 
Tankerville  would  only  get  him  in  farther  and 
toher.  But  we  didn't  come  all  the  way  in  a 
gig,  though,  for  the  horse  got  rusty,  and  backed 
ij  a  chalk  pit  on  the  road,  and  Tom  and  I  had 
jost  time  to  get  out  before  the  devil  went  over, 
fig  and  all,  and  there  they  lie  now,  if  the  knack- 
ers havn't  got  hold  of  them.*' 

**  And  pray  what  did  you  do  aAer  you  came 
to  Mr.  Latimer r*  asked  Dr.  Western.  "This 
Wis  on  Saturday  night,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Williams ;  "  Saturday 
sight,  hard  upon  twelve.  Why,  when  I  got  to 
Mr.  Latimer's,  I  found  him  in  a  great  fright  from 
the  message  I  had  sent  him  over,  and  expecting 
to  have  the  magistrates  upon  him  every  minute, 
and  yet  as  he  had  promised  to  marry  poor  Lucy 
£dmoDds  on  this  morning — which  he  did,  by  the 
way,  and  I  was  present  at  the  wedding,  which 
wasn*t  like  as  if  I  had  committed  a  robbery  last 
Bight." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Dr.  Western 

"  Well,  your  reverence,"  continued  Williams, 
'*  I  told  him  the  best  plan  was  fur  him  to  come 
iwav  with  me  and  Brown  at  once,  and  to  have 
Mr.  Morton  let  out  the  next  morning,  and,  then, 
perhaps,  there  would  be  no  more  said  about  it ; 
and  I  told  him  I  would  show  him  where  he 
could  stay  over  Sunday,  and  he  could  come 
back  early  on  Monday  morning  and  marry  Lucy, 
and  be  off* again.  But  I  didn't  take  him  down 
Mallington  way,  you  may  be  sure,  when  I 
wanted  to  get  him  out  of  your  way,  sir.  We 
went  t'other  side,  quite  away  towards  London, 
and  stayed  all  night  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  not 
far  this  side  of  St.  Albans.  Then  this  morning 
we  came  back  again.  We  set  off  about  four 
o'clock,  and  walked  along  till  just  about  day 
brMk,  or  thereabouts  ;  wo  stopped  at  the  Che- 
ga0n»  a  mile  or  so  upon  the  road,  and  bad  a 


glass  of  ale  each.  Yon  can  send  and  ask  the 
landlord  — I  don't  know  what  his  name  is. 
Well,  then,  there's  another  thing  I  remember, 
which  will  show  that  I  am  telling  truth.  Juat 
coming  into  the  town  from  the  London  side, 
there's  a  hosier's  shop,  and  the  man  of  the  shop 
was  opening  it  with  his  boy  as  we  came  by,  and 
we  stopped  for  a  minute  to  ask  him  what  wai 
the  best  inn  for  us  to  go  to,  because  Mr.  Lati- 
mer didn't  choose  to  go  home,  for  fear  of  being 
caught  about  Mr.  Morton's  business,  and  I  am 
sure  the  hosier  will  remember  seeing  us,  for  he 
looked  at  us  devilish  hard." 

*'  We  will  send  for  these  two  men— the  land- 
lord of  the  Chequers,  and  Mr.  Gimp,  the  hosier,** 
answered  Mr.  Muzzlewell ;  and  then  he  added, 
with  a  warning  shake  of  the  hesnd,  *'  Higgin- 
thorp,  Higginthorp !  you  have  been  too  sharp 
again,  I  fancy." 

But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Quatterly  took  out 
his  watch,  and  observing  to  Dr.  Western  that  it 
was  quite  lime  they  should  be  gone,  turned  round 
to  hold  a  short  conversation  wtth  the  magistrates 
in  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  gentle- 
men, as  I  temf  it,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  "  the 
best  plan  for  you  to  follow  is  to  take  all  the 
evidence  you  can  get  here,  and  then  to  remand 
the  prisoners  till  to-morrow  for  further  informa- 
tion. The  man  tells  his  story  well ;  but  there's 
sometiiing — something — something  that  I  don't 
like ;"  and  he  shuok  his  head  sagaciously  at 
each  something  very  suspiciously.  »•  However, 
as  Dr.  Western  and  I  are  going  direct  to  Mal- 
lington, we  can,  within  six  hours  at  the  farthest, 
send  you  information  whether  Mallington  Hall 
has  really  been  robbed  or  not ;  and  it  will  be  no 
great  harm  to  remand  the  two  worthy  gentle- 
men till  to-morrow  momiog." 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Quatterly,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Western,  withdrew,  the  magistrates  pro- 
mising to  follow  all  his  suggestions. 

Oh,  promises,  promises !  piecrust  is  adamant 
to  you,  and  puff-paste  is  not  more  fragile.  Soon 
af\er  Mr.  Quatterly  and  Dr.  Western  had  rolled 
out  of  the  town,  the  landlord  of  the  Chequers, 
Mr.  Gimp,  the  hosier,  and  young  John  Black- 
more  himself  were  brought  down  to  the  magis- 
trates' room.  The  first  two  fully  corroborated 
Williams's  statement,  and  the  third,  on  being 
confronted  with  the  prisoners,  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fit  of  trembling,  and  on  Williams  de- 
manding in  a  stem  tone,  **  What  the  devil  he 
meant  by  telling  such  lies  6f  him,"  John  Black- 
more  burst  into  tears  like  a  great  baby,  declared 
that  he  had  thought  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Higginthorp  to  starve  him  to  death,  and  that  he 
had  made  the  deposition  for  the  sake  of  a  roll 
and  a  basin  of  cocoa. 

In  vain  Mr.  Higginthorp  vowed  and  protest- 
ed that  he  had  used  no  inducements.  He  was 
too  well  known  as  a  sharp  practitioner  for  his 
word  to  be  fully  t)elieved,  and  the  magistrates, 
forgetting  their  promise  to  Mr.  Quatterly,  and 
thinking  the  ease  quite  clear,  ordered  Williams 
and  Brown  immediately  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
young  John  Blackmoro  to  be  set  in  the  stocks, 
an  implement  which  was  still  in  use  at  that 
time 
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«»  Kmowledok  is  power/*  said  Lord  Bacon ; 
and  many  have  said  so  since ;  but  never  was 
there  propounded  by  human  tongue  an  axiom 
more  calculated  to  mislead.  Adam  and  Eve 
found  it  so  vrhen  first  the  tempter  tried  the 
same  argument  with  them,  and  they  believed 
him  ;  every  one  of  their  children  have  found  it 
80  since;  and  Bacon  himself,  before  he  had 
done,  discovered  the  fallacy  when  he  saw 
weaker  and  less  instructed  minds  triumph  over 
one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  was  possessed  by 
man.  Even  could  the  mortal  creature  rob  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  one  of  his  attributes,  would 
that  imply  that  he  could  rob  him  of  all,  and  that 
power  to  use  .it  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  knowledge  obtained !  Even  in  its  ordinary 
application  to  the  matters  of  this  earth  the 
diotum  breaks  down  under  us,  whichever  way 
we  turn  it.  History,  reason,  experience,  all 
show  us  its  inapplicability ;  and  that,  let  man's 
knowledge  be  what  it  may.  there  is  ever  an 
overruling  principle,  in  action,  which  limits  its 
operation  within  a  prescribed  range,  and,  as  if 
to  reprove  the  pride  of  science,  snatches  from  it 
the  rod  of  power  at  the  moment  least  expected. 
History — sad  history,  the  saddest  of  all  things 
— shows  us,  alas !  that  none  have  possessed 
less  real  power  over  the  minds  of  their  con- 
temporaries than  those  who  were  most  in  ad- 
vance, in  point  of  knowledge,  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  scourge, 
and  the  dungeon  walls,  bear  evidence  how 
little  power  there  is  in  knowledge  against  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

The  knowledge  that  we  possess,  too,  is 
always  so  small  in  amount,  so  deficient  in  one 
or  another,  that  but  too  oflen  it  leads  us 
to  act  in  the  worst  possible  direction.  If  our 
minds  possess  the  faculty  of  separating  the 
important  from  the  unimportant  in  any  question 
that  is  before  us,  of  si  fling  the  corn  from  the 
chaff,  the  gold  from  the  sand,  and  taking  out 
the  true  from  amidst  the  false,  how  seldom  is 
it  that  we  obtain  the  whole  that  is  true  !  In 
other  words,  how  seldom  is  it  that  everything 
which  affects  the  question  is  before  us.  It  is 
still  a  broken  chain,  dear  reader,  and  imagina- 
tion supplies  the  missing  links  with  packthread. 
Dr.  Western  told  his  story  truly  and  fully ; 
but  he  could  tell  no  more  than  he  knew,  and 
the  magistrates  naturally  concluded  that,  as  he 
himself  believed,  Jack  Williams  and  Thomas 
Brown  were  safely  lodged  in  custody  in  the 

little  town  of .    Where  were  they  by  the 

time  that  Dr.  Western  had  finished  his  state- 
ment? That  you  shall  hear  by  and  by.  The 
personage,  however,  against  whom  the  strong- 
eat  motives  for  suspicion  existed  was  evidently 
at  liberty,  and  probably  afar,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed tnat  he  should  he  immediately  pursued. 
Neither  Mr.  Quatterly,  however,  nor  the  worthy 
rector  had  heard  the  directions  given  to  the 
post-boy  who  drove  Alfred  Latimer  and  his 
poor  bride;    it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 

despatch  information  to  the  magistrates  of 

of  all  that  had  been  discovered  at  Mallington ; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  mount  Harry  Suamos 
on  horseback  and  send  him  off  at  uiice.  I3ut 
the  constable  was  growing  hungry,  and,  step- 
ping forward,  he  observed  that  Bill  Maltby  was 


already  in  custody ;  llial  he  certainly  knew 
something  of  the  afflur,  and  as  he  did  not  tlunk 
that  he  was  a  principal,  it  was  very  probable 
he  would  give  valuable  information  if  rightly 
questioned.  A  nice  piece  of  toasted  cheese  in 
a  mousetrap  never  proved  more  tempting  to 
one  of  the  sleek  long-tailed  denizens  of  the 
skirting-board  than  did  this  saggestion  to  Mr. 
Middleton.  He  declared  that  they  ought  not 
to  send  over  incomplete  information  when  they 
had  the  means  of  rendering  it  perfect,  and 
though  Mr.  Quatterly  urged  that  delays  were 
dangerous,  and  hinted  that  there  was  never  any 
knowing  what  countiy  magistrates  might  do, 
having  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  worthy  Mr. 
Muzzlewell  would  mismanage  the  afiair,  yet  Mr. 
Middleton  persisted  in  his  desire  to  czaminfl 
Bill  Maltby.  and  Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  foxhounds  would  meet 
the  next  morning,  determined  to  seize  tbi 
precious  moment  to  insure  that  the  foUowiaf 
day  vi^8  not  wasted  on  magisterial  businesi 
when  so  much  more  important  avocations  were 
before  him  in  the  field.  Mr.  Quatterly  rubbed 
his  hands,  chuckled,  and  looked  at  bu  friend 
Morton  with  a  sly  glance,  whispering 
"  Bye,  baby  bunting, 
Dftddy's  gooe  a  hunUng.*' 

But,  notwithstanding  jest  or  remonstrance, 
Harry  Soames  was  sent  to  bring  Bill  Maltby 
before  the  magistrates,  who  amused  themselvei 
during  the  twenty  minutes  he  was  gone  by  dii^ 
cussing  the  whole  particulars  of  the  affair  to  very 
little  purpose  ;  while  Dr.  Western,  sometimes 
meditative  over  the  fearful   events  that  had 
occurred,  tracing  in  the  wild  demeanor  which  h0 
had  remarked  in  Alfred  Latimer  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  his  crime,  and  sometimes  conversing 
with  Morton  in  a  low  voice,  occasionally  smiling' 
faintly  and  sadly  as  any  of  the  ai^urditie^ 
which  had  mingled  with  the  horrors  awakened 
in  him  that  senae  of  the  ridiculous  which  had 
originally  been  strong  within  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned* 
Maltby  was  brought  into  the  room,  handcuffed, 
pale  in  the  face,  and  bearing  craven  in  every" 
line  and  feature.  Harry  Soames  had  taken  care 
to  frighten  him  well  as  he  came,  eager,  for  hia 
own  credit's  sake,  to  drive  him  to  confession. 
In  the  tendcrest  and  most  friendly  manner  he 
had  insinuated  everything  that  was  likely  to 
create  fear.  He  had  talked  of  hanging,  had 
expatiated  upon  gallowses;  he  had  spoken  a 
whole  essay  upon  ropes.  Judges,  juries,  counsel, 
the  black  cap,  the  condemned  sennon,  the 
pinioning  for  execution,  were  all  passed  in 
review ;  and,  as  they  walked  along,  he  ended 
by  giving  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  ot" 
the  last  trial  and  execution  he  had  seen,  adding, 
that  one  of  the  three  fellows  whom  he  had  then 
seen  kicking  in  a  noose  for  nearly  an  hour, 
might  have  saved  himself  that  unpleasant  sort 
of  dance  if  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  torn 
king's  evidence  at  once.  Ilo  wanted  to  do  so 
afterwards,  the  con;$tahIo  said,  but  it  was  then 
too  late,  and  they  did  without  bim.  The  evi- 
dence was  not  very  complete,  indeed,  but  luckily 
they  had  got  a  hanging  judge  and  a  lianging 
jury,  who  went  lightly  over  any  little  flaws,  and 
condemned  the  fellows  notwithstanding. 

Thus  prepared,  Maltby  appeared  before  the 
magistrates  with  his  heart  in  tlie  soles  of  hia 
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-  feet,  and  Mr.  Middleton  immediately  commenced 
the  examination  in  the  usual  atyle,  **  Pray,  Mr. 
Maltby,"  he  said,  "  give  ^n  account  of  yourself 
tram  half-past  eleven  o'clock  last  night  till  one 
o'clock  this  morning !" 

f  Bill  Maltby  was  silent,  not  from  anything  like 
obstinacy,  but  from  the  very  opposite  condition 
of  mind--doubt  and  hesitation. 

**  Do  you  choose  to  answer,  or  do  you  not, 
sir  V*  demanded  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  Dr.  West- 
ern added,  "  The  law  does  not  require  you, 
prisoner,  to  say  anything  that  may  criminate 
yourself  With  this  information,  it  is  for  you 
to  judge  whether  you  will  speak  or  not." 

•<  I'd  speak  willingly  enough,"  answered 
Haltby,  "if  I  were  promised  to  be  king's 
OTidcnce." 

*'  That  cannot  be  promised  by  us,"  said  Dr. 
Western,  speaking  before  Mr.  Middleton  could 
put  in  his  word.  **  It  must  depend  upon  the 
crown,  and  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  to  you  of 
such  being  the  case,  especially  if,  as  your  words 
seeiii  to  imply,  yuu  have  been  a  principal  in  the 
horrible  crime  which  last  night  disgraced  the 
country.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  all  the  facts  without  yours." 

"  No,  no !"  cried  the  young  man  eagerly ; 
*'  I'm  no  principal — I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  robbery — I  was  never  in  the  house,  nor 
near  the  house  ;  and  sooner  than  be  thought  a 
principal.  Til  tell  the  whole  just  as  it  hap- 
pened." 

**  llumember,"  continued  Mr.  Middleton,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Mr.  Higginthorp,  "  we 
hold  out  no  inducement,  we  make  no  promises." 

"  Well,  it  don*t  signify,"  answered  Maltby ; 
**  ru  tell  tho  whole  truth,  and  perhaps  it  may 
bo  taken  into  consideration." 

He  did  not  keep  his  word,  however,  in  respect 
to  telling  the  whole  truth,  for  cowardice  is  ever 
apt  to  take  its  basest  course — that  of  lying — 
-when  opportunity  oflfers  ;  and  Maltby,  though  he 
related  every  circumstance  that  could  criminate 
Williams,  Brown,  and  Alfred  Latimer,  sup- 
pressed or  distorted  all  that  could  aggravate 
his  own  offence.  To  have  heard  him  one 
-would  have  believed  that  he  was  nearly  as  in- 
nocent and  as  simple  as  a  sucking  lamb,  and 
that  he  had  been  made  a  complete  tool  of  by 
Williams  and  the  rest.  But,  unfortunately  for 
him,  nobody  l)elieved  that  part  of  his  story. 
Mr.  Quatierly  took  no  part  in  the  examination, 
bat  smiled  once  or  twice  at  the  coloring  which 
the  young  man  gave  to  his  own  share  in  the 
transaction,  and  observed  to  Morton,  *>Jf  he 
don't  mend  his  story  it  won't  stan«l  cross-ex- 
amination. He'll  trip,  for  a  hundred  guineas,  at 
the  first  live  questions.  Cross-examination  has 
this  advantage  ;  that,  though  I  have  seen  many 
a  very  honest  man  tell  a  dozen  lies  in  a  minute 
"Without  knowing  it,  simply  from  puzzle  and 
confusion,  yet  I  never  saw  a  liar  who  was  such 
a  cumpletn  master  of  his  tradu  as  to  stand 
against  it  lur  ten  minutes  " 

As  soon  :iii  the  investigation  was  over,  Mr. 

Middleton  proposed  to  commit  the  prisoner,  on 

;  his  own  bhowiiig  as  an  accestiory  before  the 

fact ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Skinner,  he 

'  was  rem.inded  liUaller  tho  coroner's  jury  could 

be  assembled. 

The  maj,Mbtratcs  then  adjourned,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, well  contented  with  himself  and  with 


th^  important  part  he  had  played,  was  quite 
placable  and  courteous  to  every  one  else,  but 
more  especially  to  Mr.  Morton,  who  was  rising 
vigorously  in  his  good  graces,  upon  the  strength 
of  being  the  proprietor  of  the  Mallington  Park 
estate. 

Although  Morton's  mind  was  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  bear  rancor,  and»  although  he  held  Mr. 
Middleton  too  lightly  to  retain  any  lengthened 
indignation  for  his  conduct,  yet  the  contempt 
that  he  felt  for  that  worthy  person  was  an  efiec- 
tual  bar  to  anything  like  cordiality  on  his  part. 
A  stiff  bow,  a  word  or  two  of  commonplace, 
was  all  that  Mr.  Middleton's  civilities  could 
extract  from  him ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  even 
narrow  and  vulgar-minded  men  feel  more  or 
less,  that  when  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense 
answers  you  with  commonplaces,  he  has  a  very 
low  opinion  of  your  mind  or  your  character. 
Indeed,  you  may  almost  always  judge  of  the 
estimation  in  which  you  are  held  by  another 
from  the  conversation  which  he  addresses  to 
you. 

Thus  rebuffed,  Mr.  Middleton  took  his  depar- 
ture, mentally  calling  Morton  a  proud  puppy, 
whereas  before  he  had  called  him  a  low  scamp. 
The  witnesses  were  suffered  to  depart.  Mr. 
Skinner  bundled  up  his  papers  and  withdrew, 
and  Sir  Simon  Upplcstone,  advancing  to  Mr. 
Morton,  frankly  apologised  for  having  enter- 
tained the  suspicions  that  had  been  instilled 
into  him,  saying,  with  a  laugh  and  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Quatterly,  "'We  poor  country  squires,  sir, 
know  no  better,  and  are  strongly  inclined  to 
suppose  every  Londoner  a  rogue." 

Morton  shook  him  by  the  hand,  for  he  liked 
his  folly  better  than  the  other's.  **  Don't  think 
of  it  any  more.  Sir  Simon,''  he  said  ;  *'  we  shall 
be  neighbors,  and  I  trust  good  neighbors,  too ; 
so,  according  to  the  old  saying,  wo  will  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  and  look  upon  each  other 
differently  for  tho  future." 

**  Sue  out  a  venire  de  novo^  and  try  the  cause 
again."  said  Mr.  Quatterly  ;  and  Sir  Simon,  not 
quite  understanding  what  he  meant,  took  his 
leave  and  his  departure.. 

Lefl  in  possession  of  the  back  drawing-room, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Quatterly,  and  Dr.  Western 
gave  a  few  minutes'  consideration  to  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  then  proceeded  into  the  next 
room  in  search  of  Louisa,  whom  they  found 
weeping  alone,  and  near  the  window.  The 
worthy  rector,  well  understanding  a  part  at  least 
of  her  feelings,  comforted  her  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  Louisa,  though  she  could  not  forget 
the  occasion  of  her  sorrow,  or  recover  altogether 
from  the  shock  and  horror  which  the  events  of 
that  morning  had  produced,  wiped  away  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  besought  her  venerable 
friend  to  go  and  endeavor  to  give  consolation 
and  support  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  saying,  "She 
needs  it  much  more  than  I  do,  my  dear  sir,  and 
me  she,  of  course,  will  not  see.  I  went  to  her 
dressing-room  just  now,  because  I  thought  it 
right,  but,  as  I  expected,  she  refused  to  admit 
me." 

'*  She's  very  wrong  in  many  respects,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Western  ;  "  but,  perhaps,  is  only  the 
more  in  need  of  comfort  and  advice  from  the 
fact  of  being  torn  by  angry  passions,  as  well  as 
assailed  by  misfortune.  I  will  go  to  her  for  a 
short  time,  my  dear ;  but  I  must  not  (qt^ 
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there  is  'another  who  reqairee  consolation  as 
nnch,  and  deserf  es  it  more — I  mean  the  poor 
widow." 

Thus  saying  he  retired,  but  returned  in  a  ibw 
minutes,  saying,  "She  will  not  seo  me,  and, 
indeed,  I  think  her  mind  seems  almost  deranged 
bj  these  terrible  events,  for  she  sent  out  word 
bj  her  maid,  that  wo  were  all  in  a  conspiracy 
igainst  her,  and  that  the  sooner  we  wcro  out 
ef  the,houso  the  better.  You,  my  dear  young 
llrien(^,**  he  continued,  turning  to  Morion,  *'  can- 
BOt,  of  course,  remain  here,  and  you  had  better 
come  down  to  my  homely  dwelling  and  remain 
there  till  your  aflairs  are  settled." 

But  Morton  shook  his  head.  "  I  think,  my 
dear  sir,"  he  replied,  "  that  had  better  not  be. 
I  have  watched  Mrs.  Charlton  narrowly  for 
aome  time,  and  do  not  think  I  do  her  injustice 
when  I  express  a  belief  that  she  will  speedily 
lender  a  residence  in  the  same  house  with 
kmelf  impossible  to  this  dear  girl.  Though 
this  house  is  Louisa's  own,  yet  I  know  her  too 
well  to  say  that  she  will  say  one  word  to  cause 
kor  step-mother  to  quit  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  as  well  that  she  should 
ka?e  a  place  of  refuge  always  at  hand,  and  I  see 
■one  to  which  she  could  possibly  fly  with  pro- 
]priety  but  to  your  roof,  till  such  time  as  our 
marriage  can  take  place,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  better  for  me  to  take  up  my  lodging  as 
before  at  the  inn." 

"Always  just  and  thoughtful,"  answered  the 
clergyman  ;  "  and  if  JL^ouisa  thinks  it  right  to 
come  with  me  at  once,  I  will  go  home  with  her 
before  I- proceed  to  the  park." 

"  No,"  answered  Louisa  Charlton,  with  her 
bright  eyes  filling.  *'  I  will  endure  as  much  as 
I  can  first.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not 
lemain  to  comfort  and  to  soothe  her." 

•*Oood,  dear  girl,"  said  Dr.  Western,  pressing 
ber  band  in  his,  **  do  your  duty  always,  my  love. 
It  will  have  its  reward.  I  shall  come  up,  how- 
ever,  in  the  evening  to  see ;  and  I  suppose,  my 
dear  sir,  you  and  I  will  meet  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon." 

"Undoubtedly,"  answered  Morton. 

Mr.  Quatterly  taking  his  departure  with  the 
worthy  rector,  the  lovers  were  left  alone  for 
•  few  minutes.  Had  anything  been  needed  to 
draw  the  hearts  of  Louisa  Charlton  and  of  Mor- 
ton closer  together,  it  would  have  been  found 
in  the  conversation  which  followed,  sorrowful 
■od  painful  as  it  was  ;  for  though  passion  may 
me  op  in  the  midst  of  gay  and  happy  scenes, 
kfwe  ^at  is  watered  by  tears  is  generally  the 
■trongest  and  the  finest  plant.  But  they  wert? 
BOt  permitted  to  enjoy  for  any  length  of  time 
erea  the  happiness  of  being  alone  together. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergyman  and  the  solicitor 
been  gone  ten  minutes  when  Mrs.  Cliarltnn's 
maid  entered,  and,  with  a  short  courtesy  to  Mor- 
ton, said,  '*  I  have  a  message  from  my  mibtress, 
sir,  which  I  must  deliver,  though  it  isn't  a  very 
pleasant  one.  She  says,  that  considering  all 
things,  and  the  state  of  the  house,  she  thinks 
it  very  improper  you  should  be  here,  and  begs 
Ton  would  not  trouble  yourself  to  stay  any 
kroger." 

A  slight  cloud  came  over  Morton's  brow ; 
but  he  repressed  every  angry  feeling,  and  re- 
plied, **  Give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Charlton, 
and  tell  her  that,  imagining  that  my  society 


would  not  be  pleasant  to  her  at  the  present 
moment,  I  was  prepared  to  depart  when  her 
message  came,  which  I  wish  she  had  spared 
herself  the  pain  of  sending,  and  me  of  receiv- 
ing." 

*'Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  in 
almost  a  saucy  tone  ^  but  she  still  lingered  in 
the  room,  till  Louisa,  turning  round,  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  said,  "  You  may  go." 

*'My  mistress  said,  ma*am,"  replied  the 
woman — but  Miss  Charlton  stopped  her,  sayings 
"  Understand,  Margaret,  that  in  some  things,  at 
least,  I  am  mistress  of  this  liouse,  and  I  tell 
you  to  go." 

Her  tone  was  perfectly  calm,  but  firm ;  and 
the  maid  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  but  carried 
back  to  Mrs.  Charlton  the  information  that  Miss 
Louisa  had  turned  her  out  of  the  room,  saying 
she  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and  would  not 
have  her  stay. 

Mrs.  Charlton  started  up  from  off  the  couch 
on  which  she  was  lying,  with  rage  in  every 
feature,  exclaiming.  "Mistress  of  the  liouse,  ia 
she  1  Well,  that  may  be,  but  she  shall  find  that 
I  am  mistress  of  her  and  her  fate ;"  and  she- 
took  two  or  three  steps  towards  the  door. 
Thought  came  in  the  midst  of  passion,  however, 
and  she  paused.  She  recollected  what  might 
be  the  consequences  if,  as  she  at  first  intended, 
she  instantly  came  to  a  rupture  with  I^misa, 
and  quitted  Mallington  House.  Visions  of  im- 
portunate cieditors  came  before  her — of  priva- 
tion, discomfort,  and  annoyance,  and,  turning 
back  to  the  sofa  again,  ifhe  puthur  handkercJiief 
to  her  eyes,  saying,  "  It  in  not  worth  while  to 
grieve  myself  more  than  I  am  grieved  already." 

•'  I  dare  say  he  will  not  he  long  .before  ho 
goes,  ma'am,**  observed  the  maid. 

**See,  and  let  me  know  when  he  docs,"  re^ 
plird  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  and  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes more  the  woman  returned  with  the  wel- 
come tidings  that  Mr.  Morton  was  gone.  TIio 
worthy  lady  immediately  ro^e  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  drawing-room,  with  the  full  de- 
termination of  tormenting  her  step-daughter  to 
the  utmost  af  her  ability,  and  it  was  great.  She 
resolved,  indeed,  to  put  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
straint upon  herself,  in  order  not  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  resistance  ;  but  to  say  everything  that 
was  cutting  and  unkind,  to  point  every  insinua- 
tion and  inuendo  in  the  calmest  and  meekest 
manner,  to  assume  the  airs  of  the  injured  and 
the  patient,  hut  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  stinging 
where  she  dared  not  bite,  and  to  utter  words 
and  imply  suspicions  which  she  fancied  would 
poison  Louisa's  rest  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
She  was  met,  however,  in  a  dilfrrent  way  from 
that  which  she  expected.  Judging  from  herself, 
she  had  supposed  she  would  he  al>le  to  irritate 
the  poor  girl  into  saying  something  that  would 
put  her  in  the  wrong.  But  witti  Louisa  pity 
triumphed  over  every  other  feeling,  and  she 
met  everything  with  gentleness  and  calmness, 
which  for  long  placed  Mrs.  Charlton  at  fault; 
it  was  done  without  elfcct,  too,  i'or  it  sprang 
from  the  real  feelings  of  her  heart.  She  could 
not  be  angry  with  one  whom  she  supposed  to 
be  siiflering  so  deeply,  and  at  every  unkind 
word  that  her  8tep-mo\her  addressed  to  her, 
she  did  not  think,  as  some  might  have  d(me, 
"  Well,  I  will  bear  it ;  it  -iinnot  last  long,"  but 
rather  said,  "  No  wonder  she  is  irritable,  wiih^  ^ 
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snch  terrible  suspicions  hanging  over  the  bead  ! 
of  her  unhappy  son.*'  She  strove,  as  she  had 
Mid  she  would,  to  soothe  and  console  her 
whenever  any  opportunity  ofTered;  but  Mrs. 
Charlton  repelled  all  show  of  kindness  with 
taunts  and  bitter  scorn,  and  thus  passed  by  sev- 
eral hours,  during  which  she  only  made  herself 
more  wretched,  without  ruffling  Miss  Charlton*8 
temper.  The  good  lady,  however,  had  some- 
what over-calculated  her  powers  of  self-control. 
Had  she  succeeded  in  provoking  Louisa  to  one 
nsh  word  or  angry  expression,  she  would  have 
remained  weak  and  enduring  as  a  saint,  for  she 
would  have  been  so  far  ^ratified.  But  her  step- 
daughter's patience  and  mildness  irritated  her 
every  instant  more  and  more,  and  at  length, 
losing  all  self-command,  she  gave  way  to  a  vc- 
iMment  burst  of  passion,  in  which  she  poured 
forth  accusations,  and  even  insults,  in  a  tone 
that  alarmed  her  fair  hearer  for  her  intellect. 

For  the  first  time  since  Morton's  departure 
JiOuisa  wept,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  and 
while  Mrs.  Charlton  was  still  giving  vent  to  the 
torrent  of  her  rage,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Dr.  Western  announced.  He  was  close 
behind  the  servant,  and  had  the  excellent  lady 
full  in  sight  before  she  was  aware  of  it.  He 
heard  the  fierce  and  bitter  words  she  uttered, 
he  saw  the  angry  hatred  and  defiance  of  her 
looks  and  gestures,  and  he  soon  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  was  to  be  dune. 

For  her  part,  Mrs.  Charlton  speedily  saw  that 
she  had  been  caught  in  the  fact,  and  that  it 
would  not  do  suddenly  to  change  her  voice  and 
manner  the  moment  that  Dr.  Western  entered. 

She,  therefore,  went  on  in  the  same  strain,  but 
even  more  violently  than  before,  saying,  **  Base 
unworthy  girl !  Is  it  not  enough  that  by  a  foul 
eonspiracy  you  have  attempted  to  take  away 
my  son's  life,  and  now  you  treat  me  with  con- 
tamely  and  contempt,  almost  giving  me  orders 
to  quit  your  house,  which,  if  your  father's  di- 
rections had  been  followed  by  those  who  drew 
up  his  will,  would  have  been  mine,  not  your's." 

**  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Louisa, 
endeavoring  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  "  and  can 
assure  you  that  no  such  thought  ever  entered 
into  my  mind.  I  only  insisted  upon  a  servant 
leaving  the  room  who  thought  fit  to  intrude 
upon  me  after  I  told  her  to  go,  and  that  was 
hours  ago." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  you  will  make  your  story 
good,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton,  seeing  her 
turn  her  eyes  to  Dr.  Western.  "  The  heiress 
has  plenty  of  partisans,  no  dohbt ;  but  I  must 
•ay  that  1  wonder  that  I  am  subjected  to  intru- 
sion now,  when  I  have  expressed  my  wish  for 
peace  and  thought  on  such  a  terrible  day  as  this. " 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Dr.  Western,  "I 
did  not  intend  to  intrude  upon  you.  My  visit 
was  to  Miss  Charlton,  and  1  must  say  I  am 
l^d  that  I  came  up  this  moment,  as  you  do 
not  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  peace  you  men- 
tion, and  I  think  if  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  moments,  I  can  show  you  where  peace  is 
only  to  Ih!  found." 

"  If  T  do  nnt  obtain  it  it  is  all  her  fault,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Charlton.  "  She  has  been  the  bane 
of  my  existence — a  serpent  in  my  path  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  liston,  Dr.  Western,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  he  preached  to,  and  when  I  want  your 
ghostly  advice  or  consolation  I  will  ask  for  it ; 


and  as  your  visit  is  to  the  heiress,  I  shall  leave 
my  drawing-room  to  your  disposal." 

"That  is  quite  unnecessary,"  replied  the 
clergyman.  "This  dea^  girl  and  I  will  have- 
plenty  of  opportunity  of  conversing  in  another 
place.  Louisa,  my  dear,  you  must  come  with 
me  to  the  rectory  till  Mrs.  Charlton's  mind  is 
somewhat  more  composed.  You  can  send  up 
to  your  maid  for  anything  that  you  want,  and 
as  my  carriage  is  at  the  door,  you  had  b^tcr 
get  your  bonnet  and  come  at  once." 

This  was  a  blow  that  Mrs.  Charlton  had  not 
expected.  It  did  not  at  all  suit  her  plans  and 
purposes,  and,  instantly  altering  her  tone,  she 
exclaimed,  "  What,  then,  I  am  to  be  deprived 
of  all  society  and  comfort !" 

Dr.  Western  was  provoked.  "  Madam,"  he 
said,  "  I  can  be  depriving  you  of  nothing  that 
you  can  wish  to  retain,  when  I  take  one  whom 
you  have  pronounced  the  only  bane  of  your 
peace,  and  the  serpent  in  y*ur  path  ;"  but  the 
next  instant  his  heart  smote  him  for  what  he 
had  said,  and,  though  he  was  resolved  to 
execute  his  purpose,  and  firmly  repeated  hie 
request  to  Louisa  to  get  ready  to  accompany 
him,  he  added  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  "  I  think,  my  dear  madam,  that  Miss 
Charlton's  absence  for  a  few  days,  till  you  have  ' 
recovered  your  usual  command  of  yourself,  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
those  feelings  between  you  which  I  hopo  may 
soon  be  restored,  and  never  again  interrupt- 
ed." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir — ^very  well !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Charlton,  rising.  "  I  sec  it  all — I  under- 
stand it  all !  The  scheme  is  plain  enough,  hut 
it  shall  not  succeed ;  for,  thank  God !  I  have 
power  to  stop  it — and  power  which  I  will  use, 
too.  So  don't  let  her  triumph  too  soon,  pray  ;"*' 
and  thus  saying,  she  turned  and  left  the  room 
without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

When  Louisa,  on  her  return,  found  Dr.  West- 
em  alone,  she  looked  anxiously  round  the 
room,  inquiring,  "  Will  she  not  see  me  before 
I  go!" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  better  not,"  replied  thq^rector ; 
"  an  ill-regulated  mind,  in  a  high  state  of  irrita^ 
tion,  is  apt  to  say  things  that  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  She  will  think  better  of  all  this  ^ 
and  by !"  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  to 
the  carriage. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

Wb  must  give  a  veiy  brief  space — a  very 
brief  space  indeed — to  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Gibba,  who  has,  perhaps,  been  treated  unfairly 
in  this  our  history.  He  has  never  had  that 
space  allotted  to  him  which  his  merits  deserve ; 
and  not  half  that  space,  if  to  his  own  merits 
are  added  those  of  his  fragrant  Balm  of  Trini- 
dad. Now,  however,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  an  active- 
part  to  perform,  and  wo  may  say  little  or  nothing 
of  tho  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad,  though  to  its 
virtues  are,  perhaps,  to  bo  attributed  that  he  did 
take  that  i)aTt ;  at  ail  events,  it  was  the  moving 
cause  which  brought  his  latent  powers  fhto 
operation.  On  the  very  morning  of  which  we 
have  been  lately  giving  some  account,  the  post 
brought  Mr.  Gibbs  a  letter  from  the  proprietor  oC 
the  Fragrant  Balm  and  qvVax  ^i^^aS^:^  ^xssxifidtib 
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articles,  which  somewhat  alarmed  the  respecta- 
ble traveler;  for  therein  grave  and  serious 
remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  in  regard 
to  the  small  results  which  for  the  last  two 
months  had  accrued  from  his  exertions,  and 
the  little  return  derived  from  the  expenses  of 
his  tour.  A  hint  was  also  conveyed  to  him  that 
his  services  would  be  dispensed  with  unless  a 
difiercnt  position  of  affairs  was  presented  by 
the  ^counts  of  the  next  month ;  and  as  his 
hear^as  wrapped  up  in  the  Fragrant  Balm, 
and  he  felt  that  liis  honor  and  reputation  were 
concern^  in  its  success,  Mr.  Gibbs  had  just 
determined  to  walk  over  to  Sturton,  where  he 
had  some  time  before  commenced  a  negotiation 
with  a  perfumer,  and  endeavor  to  do,  what  is,  I 
believe,  technically  called, "  make  a  deal,*'  when 
ha  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  magis- 
trates. The  length  of  time  that  he  was  kept 
at  Malliirgton  House  threw  him  into  despair ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  free  to  act  as  he  pleased, 
he^t  off  down  the  hill  like  a  shot,  entered  the 
inn»  provided  himself  with  a  certain  number  of 
bottles  and  his  note-book,  and  informed  worthy 
Mrs.  Pluckrose  that  he  was  going  over  to  the 
neighboring  town,  and  might  stay  all  night. 
-  **  Dear  me  !*'  cried  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  "  that  is 
imlucky,  1  do  declare,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  for  since  you 
went  out  old  Stapleton,  the  rich  old  wig-maker 
at  Barbour ne,  has  been  here,  and  I  talked  to 
him  of  your  stuff  ('Stuff!'  said  Mr.  Gibbs), 
and  showed  him  what  it  had  done  for  my  hair ; 
and  he  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  take  a  score, 
if  he  could  get  a  good  per-centago,  and  he's  to 
be  back  about  it  to-night." 

Mr.  Gibbs  instantly  promised  in  the  most 
aolemn  manner  to  be  back  to  meet  old  Staple- 
ton,  and  off  he  set  for  Sturton  at  a  swinging 


It  was  a  good  long  distance,  as  the  reader 
well  knows ;  and  although  Mr.  Gibbs  walked  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  and  he  was  a  light  and 
active  man.  who  usually  went  at  the  rate  of  a 
postman,  it  took  him  a  few  minutes  more  than 
two  hours  to  reach  the  market-place  at  Sturton. 
When  he  did  reach  it,  however,  which  was  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  expedition.  The 
bottle  of  the  Fragrant  Balm  which  he  had  \e(t 
was  approved  of;  it  had  adorned  the  head  of 
the  mayor's  wife  ;  it  had  beautified  the  locks  of 
the  aldermen's  children !  AAer  a  little  haggling 
about  price,  fifty  bottles  were  disposed  of  to  the 
chief  perlunicr  in  the  place,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  say- 
ing to  himself  *'  This  will  bring  me  up  with  a 
wipe,"  retired  to  a  snug  little  public-house  to 
get  himself  some  bread  and  cheese  and  ale, 
before  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Mallington. 
The  traffic,  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,  took 
him  altogether  about  one  hour  and  five-and- 
twenty  minutes,  so  that  it  was  about  half-past 
aix  o^clock  when  the  worthy  traveler  set  out 
upon  his  return  towards  Mallington. 

I  trust  that  I  have  combined  precision  with 
brevity  in  this  account  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  proceed 
logs,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
know  the  particulars,  but  not  necessary  that  he 
should  pause  upon  them.  Now,  to  any  one 
who  considers  how  far  the  year  was  advancetl 
it  will  be  apparent  that  Mr.  Gibbs  could  not  get 
half  way  back  to  Mallington  before  night  began 
to  fall,  and  the  same  fact  was  apparent  to  Mr. 


Gibbs  also  before  he  set  out ;  but  what  cared 
Mr.  Gibbs  1  He  had  made  a  successful  apecii- 
lation ;  he  had  wiped  away  a  repr(nch  upon  his 
commercial  abilities ;  his  heart  was  light*  the 
evening  was  fair,  and  he  had  bread  and  cheese 
and  ale  on  board !  If  he  thought  at  all  of  hav- 
ing been  knocked  down  in  Wenlock  Wood,  he 
remembered  at  the  same  time  that,  by  Dr. 
Western's  showing,  the  knocker-down  was  far 
away  from  the  knockee,  in  custody  one-aod- 
tweoty  miles  off,  and,  therefore,  away  he  went 
with  a  gay  step— 

"  Ilannless  himself,  expecting  ham  from  noae." 
During  the  first  two  miles  he  met  with  a 
good  number  of  people,  all  chearful,  bustling, 
busy,  like  himself  It  seemed  as  if  the  radiance 
of  Mr.  Gibbs*s  countenance  spread  sunshine 
around  him.  But  during  the  next  two  miles  the 
population  became  thinner,  a  laborer  or  two  wai 
met  trudging  slowly  homeward,  one  farmer 
passed  on  horseback,  and  that  was  all;  the 
next  mile  of  the  road  proved  almost  a  solitude. 
The  country  became  wilder,  the  sky  grew  some- 
what gray,  and  Wenlock  Wood  was  near  at 
hand.  Whether  it  was  that  the  ale  began  to 
lose  its  effect,  or  that  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Gibbi 
bad  exhausted  themselves  by  their  own  activity, 
or  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Gibbs  was  tired,  or 
tlmt  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  wood 
scene  before  his  eyes  oppressed  his  breast,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Mr.  Gibbs's  heart  began  to  fail  a  . 
little,  a  very  little,  at  the  sight  of  Wenlock 
Wood. 

We  have  before  said  that  Mr.  Gibbs  was  a 
brave  man ;  he  by  no  means  wanted  courage, 
though  subject,  like  many  other  men's  courage, 
to  a  few  little  irregularities  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
found  a  sort  of^sinking  about  the  praecordial 
region,  he  called  all  his  resolution  to  his  aid, 
and  began  to  mount  the  hill  before  him  with  a 
wide  step  and  a  somewhat  more  rapid  pace 
than  was  necessary.  By  the  time  that  he 
reached  the  top,  where  the  hill  formed  a  sort  of 
angle,  commanding  a  view  on  two  sides  over 
the  country  below,  Mr.  Gibbs  found  himself 
what  in  jockey  language  is  called  "blown," 
anglicd,  out  of  breath,  and  pausing  on  the  top  to 
recover,  he  looked  out  over  the  low  ground  on 
either  hand  and  the  two  slopes  at  the  hill.  He 
could  see  the  road  by  which  he  himself  had 
ascended,  another  small  path  on  the  left,  at 
about  a  third  of  a  mile's  distance,  and  another 
road  to  the  right,  somewhat  farther,  all  mount- 
ing with  a  winding  course,  like  three  great  ser- 
pents, into  Wenlock  Wood  ;  and  the  gray  cool 
light  of  the  evening,  without  any  of  the  dazzling 
mistiness  of  the  day,  showed  him,  perhaps,  their 
several  courses  more  distinctly  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  above  the  horizon.  He  knew,  from 
his  former  perquisitions  in  the  wood,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Harry  Soames,  constable  of  Mal- 
lington, that  the  path  to  the  loft  wound  up  to 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  knocked  down  ; 
and  in  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
it  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  him  to  per- 
ceive two  persons  issue  forth  from  amongst  the 
bushes  about  half  way  down,  and  beginning  to 
climb  the  hill.  Mr.  Gibbs,  at  one  glance,  saw 
that  the  foremost  of  these  men  was  a  short, 
stout  personage,  whom  either  fancy  or  the 
clearness  of  his  visual  organs  made  him  think 
very  Uke  the  celebrated  Jack  Williams ;  while 
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the  one  that  followed  was  a  taller  and  heavier 
personage,  who  might  very  well  be  Mr.  Thomas 

BTOVfXl. 

All  this  was  seen  in  a  moment,  as  I  have  said, 
for  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  it,  Mr.  Gibbs  ducked 
down  to  prevent  his  own  person  from  attract- 
ing observation,  and  hurried  along  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  calculating  that  he  should  get 
past  the  place  where  the  two  paths  met  before* 
the  others  could  reach  it. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
more  haste  is  the  worst  speed,  and  so  Mr.  Gibbs 
found  it  on  the  present  occasion.  He  made 
some  way,  indeed^  without  any  sinister  acci- 
dent ;  but  when  he  had  gone  about  half  a  mile, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  grim  night  had  begun  to  be  unpleasantly 
troublesome.  Certain  importunate  brambles 
"Which  we  have  spoken  of  before,  began  to  tug 
at  his  shins  as  he  passed,  and  solicit  him  ur- 
gently rather  to  remain  where  he  was;  the 
stamp  of  a  tree  objected  strongly  to  his  passing  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Gibbs  was  very  well 
aware  that  the  path  on  which  he  had  seen  the 
other  two  men,  came  along  at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  one  he  was  himself  pursuing,  so  that 
if  they  had  gone  on  at  anything  like  a  moderate 
rate  of  progression,  they  would  not  be  further 
from  him  than  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  He  fan- 
cied he  heard  voices  too,  and  that  put  him  in 
a  portentous  fright.  The  epithet  may  seem  not 
well  chosen,  but  still  it  is  selected  with  care. 
The  evil  which  his  fright  portended,  was  a 
tremendous  fall  over  the  gnarled  root  of  an  old 
oak,  just  about  five  yards  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  before  fallen  from  an  application  of  a 
crab  stick  to  the  other  extreme  of  his  person. 

Mr.  Gibbs  broke  his  shin.  The  consequence 
was  that  immediately  upon  rising,  he  hopped 
for  a  minute  and  a  half  on  one  foot  in  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  acute  pain.  He  was  brought 
to  his  senses  the  moment  after,  however,  by 
distinctly  hearing  a  voice,  and  an  excessively 
unpleasant  voice  it  was  to  his  ears,  for  he  had 
heard  it  more  than  once  before. 

What  could  he  do  1  What  was  to  become  of 
him  ?  He  was  lame,  lonely,  benighted,  and  with- 
in thirty  yards  upon  the  best  possible  computa- 
tion of  a  couple  of  murderers  flying  from  justice. 
Mr.  Gibbs  had  been  famous  for  bird's  nesting 
in  his  youth.  He  had  practised  some  of  the 
inferior  means  and  appliances  of  the  same  art 
in  Mallington  Park,  amongst  the  beech  trees. 
A  beech  tree  is  more  difficult  to  climb  than  an 
oak,  the  one  which  had  overthrown  him  was 
close  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  resolved  to  make 
a  friend  of  an  enemy,  and  get  into  the  tree. 
There  was  neither  sin  nor  shame  in  it ;  King 
Charles  had  done  the  same  before  him  ;  he  was 
less  likely  to  be  followed,  and  more  able  to  de- 
fend himself  there  than  on  the  open  path  ;  and 
consequently  up  he  went,  finding  the  various 
knobs  and  protuberances  of  the  old  oak's  rugged 
rind  almost  as  good  as  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  a 
great  deal  better  than  a  ladder.  And  now 
having  placed  him  in  a  very  interesting  situa- 
tion, we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  contemplate 
him  as  he  sits  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  the  principal  stem  of  the  oak 
divided  into  great  branches.  A  man  may  have 
a  more  uncomfortable  seat  than  on  an  oak  tree, 
if  there  be  not  a  pack  of  wolves  at  the  foot. 
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We  left  Mr.  Gibbs  in  an  oak  tree,  and  in  no 
very  pleasant  state  of  mind.  We  have  much 
compassion  for  him;  we  have  a  yearning  to 
return  to  him,  one  of  our  early  love — to  get  him 
out  of  his  oak  tree  if  possible  — to  lend  hira  a 
friendly  hand,  and  aid  him  to  descend  lightly  te 
the  ground.  The  reader,  too,  would  fain  watch 
him  as  he  sits,  and  learn  what  became  of  bini — 
would  contemplate  him  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate, 
and  prepare  to  shed  tears  over  his  tragic  end, 
in  the  hand  of  those  wolves  in  sheeps'-clothing 
(an  exquisite  figure  of  speech,  which  may  well 
be  applied  to  any  bad  man  who  wears  a  woolen 
jacket),  or  to  smile  with  a  rejoicing  heart  if  he 
contrives  to  escape  them.  The  critic,  too— the 
lenient,  mild,  benignant  critic — lies  in  wait  be-i 
side  us,  ready,  in  the  true  style  of  our  witty^ 
friend  Poole's  '*  slashing  article,"  to  condemn 
any  course  that  we  may  pursue,  and  declare 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  or  a  great 
deal  too  little  of  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the  book— just  as 
we  speak  of  him  or  let  him  alone.  But  after 
due  deliberation,  and  a  considerable  waste  of 
thought,  we  have  determined,  not  without  some 
hesitation,  and  a  good  deal  of  alarm,  from  mani- 
fold motives,  and  for  various  reasons  thereunto 
us  moving,  which  we  will  not  detain  the  reader 
any  longer  to  explain — to  leave  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the 
oak  tree ! 

There  he  is,  reader !  Let  him  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  his  own  fault :  he  had  no  business 
to  get  into  the  oak  tree  if  he  was  in  such  a  hur- 
ry to  get  out  of  it.  What  business  have  men  to 
complain  of  a  union  workhouse?  If  it  is  so 
terrible  a  place,  wliy  do  they  go  in  1  It  is  true 
they  may  starve  if  they  stay  out,  and  many  pre- 
fer it;  but,  nevertheless,  merciful  legislatom  , 
give  them  a  choice  —  starvation  or  imprison- 
ment! What  unreasonable  men  to  grumble! 
Thus,  Mr.  Gibbs  fancied  that  he  would  have  his 
throat  cut  if  he  stayed  down  below,  and  there- 
fore got  up  into  the  tree.  Yet  it  was  his  own 
fault  if  he  fielt  uncomfortable  there,  for  he  might 
have  remained  where  he  was  at  first,  and  all 
the  miseries  of  life  would  soon  have  been  o\er. 
So  he  had  nobody  to  thank  for  it  but  himself. 
The  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel. 

Neither  will  we  follow  Louisa  Charlton  to  the 
rectory  at  present,  nor  pursue  Alfred  Latimer  on 
his  ill-omened  bridal  journey :  nor  sit  with  the 
Misses  Martin  to  their  dish  of  scandal ;  nor  fol- 
low Mr.  Henry  Soames  upon  his  pursuit  of  the 
criminals  ;  but,  by  the  reader's  leave,  that 
0  very  thing  may  be  in  order,  we  will  walk  along 
with  Mr.  Quatterly  and  Mr.  Morton  to  the  re- 
spectable inn  called  the  Dagpipes,  where  they 
were  received  with  every  sort  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction by  the  blooming  Mrs.  Pluckrose. 
.  It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  little  town 
of  Mallington  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  consternation  during  the  whole  morning, 
and  where  they  have  neither  a  billiard-room,  a 
reading-room,  a  club,  or  a  coflfec-house  in  a 
place,  where  can  people  go  to  compare  notes, 
receive  information,  and  manufacture  rumors, 
so  well  as  to  the  principal  inn  or  puhhc-house  is 
the  neighborhood  I  The  bar,  the  commercial 
room,  and  the  passage  were  filled  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mallington  and  its  vicinity,  and 
round  the  door  were  coVtecXe^l  <«.  ^^^ta^t:^!^^ 
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namber  of  persooB  who  had  an  objection  to 
spending  their  money  upon  ale,  wine,  or  bran- 
dy-and- water. 

Through  the  midst  of  all  these  Mr.  Morton 
passed  with  bis  friend,  Mr.  Quattcrly,  and  they 
all  turned  round  at  him  to  stare  at  him  as  they 
went,  for  they  were  all  aware  by  this  time  that 
he  had  been  accused  of  robbery  and  murder,  and 
whatever  it  was  that  they  expected  to  see,  they 
were  certainly  considerably  surprised  by  his 
calm,  placid,  and  self-possessed  demeanor,  as 
he  walked  on,  unconscious  of  the  attention  he 
wai  attracting. 

**  Well,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Quatteriy,  tapping 
the  landlady  familiarly  on  the  shoulder;  '*  Well, 
Mrs.  Pluckrose" — and  immediately  alleviating, 
as  was  sometimes  customary  with  him,  into  an 
abominable  pun,  he  added,  *'  though,  indeed,  my 
dear  lady,  I  think  your  name  ought  to  be  put  into 
the  plural,  for  you  must  have  plucked  two  roses 
to  blush  so  brightly  on  either  cheek.  But  to  re- 
turn. Has  anybody  been  here  this  morning  in- 
qoiring  for  me.  If  so,  I  hope  you  have  kept 
him." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  drop- 
ping a  courtesy,  "  there  are  two  gentlemen 
waiting  for  you.  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting 
them  into  Mr.  Morton*s  sitting-room,  because 
the  house  is  so  full." 

"  Not  so  full  as  to  prevent  my  having  a  bed 
in  it,  Mrs.  Pluckrose  1"  said  the  worthy  solici- 
tor; but  the  landlady  reassured  him  on  that 
point,  and  Mr.  Morton  and  his  friend  walked  up 
stairs,  where  they  found  waiting  a  middle-aged 
gentleman,  who  looked  very  much  like  a  solici- 
tor, and  a  younger  man,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  clerk.  There  was  a  great  blue 
bag  upon  the  table  before  them,  and  the  solicitor 
looked  out  of  the  window,  while  the  clerk  sat 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Writham,"  said  Mr.  Quatteriy,  roll- 
ing  into  the  room  as  fast  as  his  small  legs  would 
carry  him.  "  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  wait- 
ing, for  we  had  a  little  magisterial  business  to 
go  through  here.  Indeed,  I  did  not  expect  to 
■ee  you  yourself    A  clerk  would  have  done." 

"Ph,  nothing  like  one's  own  presence,  my 
dear  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Writham,  who  had  a 
peculiarly  clear,  sharp,  ferret-like  expression  of 
countenance,  with  a  long  sharp  nose,  the  very 
look  of  which  would  haveinadc  a  flaw  in  a  piece 
of  parchment.  "  I  came  down  to  say  that  the 
whol«  matter  may  be  considered  as  definitely 
■ettled  and  agreed  upon  the  basis  laid  down-be- 
tween us  at  our  last  conference — always  provi- 
ded, nevertheless — " 

"Anything  hereinbefore  contained  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  said  Mr.  Quattcrly, 
laughing.  "  I  thought  there  was  an  exception- 
able clause,  friend  Writham.  Well,  what  is  it 
—what  is  it  ?  Out  with  it,  man.  Wc'U  soon 
deal  with  it." 

"  It  is  simply  this,  my  dear  sir,"  answered 
Mr.  Writham,  "  and  you  will  own  that  it's  quite 
reasonable,  namely,  that  your  client — I  presume 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  being  in  his  presence 
—do  produce  lawful  and  sufficient  proof  of  ihe 
marriage  of  Henry  Morton  Wilmot  and  Maria 
dei  Pazzi,  and  also  of  the  death  without  issue 
of  Charles  Francis  Wilmot." 

"  Oh,  the  latter  is  easily  proved,"  replied  Mr. 
Quatteriy,  "and,  besides  with  that  you  have 


nothing  to  do,  for  if  he  did  leave  legitimate  isaua^ 
it  would  bar  your  client  as  well  as  mine,  and 
besides,  I  never  heard  of  a  boy  seven  years  old 
having  a  son  and  heir.  The  law  does  not  con- 
template such  a  case,  Mr.  Writham,  and  we  can 
prove  his  birth  and  his  death,  with  an  interval 
of  seven  years  between  them.  As  to  the  other 
matter,  it  is  quite  right  that  you  should  have 
the  proof  you  require,  and  you  shall  have  it. 
There  may  be  a  little  delay,  from  an  awkward 
event  which  has  removed  the  certificate  to 
some  distance." 

Mr.  Writham  pricked  up  his  ears,  for  there- 
seemed  to  him  a  chance  of  pleading  still,  and 
he  observed  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Of  course,  Mr. 
Quatteriy,  proof  is  necessary.  Full,  legal  in- 
dubitable proof"  « 

"And  proof  you  shall  have,  my  dear  Writham," 
answered;  Mr.  Quatteriy  —  "  foil,  legal,  indu- 
bitable proof,  as  you  say,  for  where  we  got  the 
one  certificate  we  can  easily  get  another,  even 
if  the  first  should  be  lost.  JBut  by  your  good 
leave,  my  friend,  we  will  draw  op  a  little  mem- 
orandum of  the  grounds  on  which  we  stand, 
stating  the  proofs  and  particulars  that  you  re- 
quire, and  guarding  against  any  future  demands." 
Mr.  Writham  seemed  to  pause  and  hesitate; 
but  Mr.  Quatteriy  went  on  in  a  decided  tone^ 
saying,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  Writham. 
It  must  be  dune,  my  friend.  Either  sign  and 
get  your  costs,  or  don't  sign  and  go  without 
them.  I'm  a  solicitor,  too,  you  know,  Writham, 
and  one  time  I  had  a  window  broken  in  my 
house — a  glazier  was  sent  for,  who  put  in  the 
pane.  Just  when  he  had  done  I  unfortunately 
walked  into  the  room,  and  saw  him  neatly  star- 
ring the  next  pane  with  his  diamond,  then 
placing  his  finger  dexterously  against  it  till  it 
gave  a  crack.  I  thought  to  myself,  *  What  an 
image  of  a  solicitor  !*  We  are  all  fond  of  mak- 
ing little  holes,  that  we  may  mend  them  after- 
wards. It's  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  our 
profession,  Writham,"  and  he  took  his  fellow 
practitioner  by  the  arm  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
shake. 

Mr.  Writham  did  not  attempt  to  resist  his 
eloquence.  The  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Quatterly's  own  hands ;  Mr.  Writham  sugsestCHi 
some  alterations ;  they  were  canvassed,  dis- 
cussed, investigated  in  their  tendencies,  and 
some  were  rejected,  whilst  others  were  admit- 
ted ;  after  which  the  paper  was  signed.  Mr. 
Morton  took  no  part  in  the  affair ;  but  amused 
liimscif  quietly  by  writing  a  letter,  which  occu- 
pied the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  When 
the  whole  business  was  concluded,  Mr.  Quat- 
teriy began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  his 
brother  solicitor  having  been  shown  into  that 
room.  He  was  naturally  of  a  hospitable  and 
jovial  disposition,  and  he  would  have  liked  very 
.well  to  have  asked  Mr.  Writham  to  dine  with 
him  at  Mallington ;  but  then  he  wanted  a  little 
private  conversation  with  Morton,  and  was 
well  aware  that  Morton  might  desire  a  little 
private  conversation  with  somebody  else.  Mr. 
Writham,  however,  relieved  him  from  his  diffi- 
culty by  declaring  that  he  must  be  ofi'  to  Lon- 
don as  fast  as  possible,  as  he  had  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  of  business  to  transact  on 
the  following  day.  As  no  coach  passed  to- 
wards town  after  that  hour,  his  only  resource 
lay  in  post-chaisea ;  and  accordingly,  as  aooa 
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as  one  could  be  procured,  away  he  went,  taking 
his  clerk  and  his  blue  bag  along  with  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Quatterly  enter- 
ed upon  business  with  his  friend.  **  This  cer- 
tificate must  be  procured  somehow,  my  dear 
sir,"  he  said.  **  It  may  be  difficult  and  unpleas- 
ant to  wait  for  jourr  "'**  to  and  from  Italy  ;  and 
yet  how  are  we  to  gei  /t  without  sending,  I  do 
not  perceive.  You  look  mighty  cool  and  indif- 
ferent ;  but  I  can  tell  you  it  i^  a  serious  matter ; 
for  the  want  of  this  document,  if  the  exhibition 
thereof  be  long  delayed,  may  encourage  these 
I>eople  to  plead  ;  and  then  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  purse  I — for  it  will  be  a  fight  with  them 
for  life  or  death — or  for  costs  or  no  costs,  which 
•comes  to  the  same  thing." 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  indifferent,  my  good  friend, 
I  assure  you,"  answered  Morton ;  '*  but  never- 
theless, I  feel  very  aure  that  we  shall  obtain  the 
paper  speedily.  I  know  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  fellow  Williams,  with  all  the  other  papers 
that  were  in  my  pocket-book.  Most  likely  he 
has  not  had  time  to  destroy  them  before  he  was 
apprehended,  as  you  have  slated,  for  the  only 
thing  he  could  gam,  would  be  by  keeping  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  doubtless,  they  will  be  found 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  things  which  he  may 
have  thought  fit  to  leave  behind.  I  suppose  we 
shall  soon  have  over  some  intelligence  from  Mr. 
Soamcs,  the  constable,  and  you  can  send  over 
directions  to  stop  all  that  belongs  to  me.*' 

*<  That  shall  be  dune — ^that  shall  be  done  !" 
answered  Mr.  Quatterly  :  "  but  still  I  can*t  help 
regretting  that  the  paper  is  not  forthcoming  at 
once.  I  see  risk  and  inconvenience,  and  a 
great  deal  of  law  ;  and  no  one  who  knows  as 
much  of  the  fresh  eggs  of  Mrs.  Themis  can 
doubt  that  the  sooner  they  arc  hatched  the  bet- 
ter ;  for  if  they  are  left  alone  fur  a  single  night, 
a  thousand  to  one  they  are  found  addled  the 
next  morning." 

*•  That  is  not  a  very  consolatory  view  of  the 
case,"  answered  Morton  ;  *'  but  still  I  do  not  see, 
my  excellent  friend,  how  I  can  help  myself. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  which  yon  of  all  men 
must  be  well  acquainted  with,  that  <what  is 
done  cannot  bo  undone.'  " 

"  Oh  yes,  1  love  old  sayings,"  answered  the 
worthy  solicitor,  •*  some  for  being  wonderfully 
good  and  true,  and  some  for  l>eing  wonderfully 
bad  and  false  ;  though,  probably,  they  were  all 
ixxLe  when  they  were  first  said,  otherwise  So- 
lomon must  have  been  a  fool,  and  many  a  wiser 
man  than  he  was  much  in  the  same  case.  Now, 
for  instance,  men  say  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  and  it  would  be  true  of  all  times,  if  ine> 
had  added  the  words  *  here  or  hereafter ;'  but 
3S  the  proverb  stands,  upon  my  life,  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  more  false.  An  honest  man 
.always  makes  much  less  noise  in  the  world  than 
a  rogue ;  and  as  the  only  way  to  get  on  in  life 
is  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  the  rogue  has 
the  better  chance.  Look  at  poets,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  soldiers— you  will  always  find  that 
those  who  have  done  the  most  good  have  been 
the  least  rewarded.  Write  lascivious  verses 
and  immoral  odes,  and  your  contemporaries 
crown  you  with  immortality — the  public  pur- 
chase, and  the  minister  honors.  Inculcate 
▼irtue,  try  to  amend  and  correct,  and  starve  in 
a  garret,  or  die  in  a  madhouse.  Set  up  for 
infidel,  and  you're  raiaed  above  Jjocke  and  New- 


ton. Be  a  true  Christian  philosopher,  and  you 
are  pa^ed  by  as  a  twaddling  canter.  So  with 
statesmen,  so  with  soldiers,  so  even  with  law- 
yers.  A  rogue  has  a  thousand  paths  he  may 
follow  to  distinction,  an  honest  man  but  one. 
Rogues  for  ever,  friend  Morton  !  But  I'm  get- 
ting misanthropical  and  you  fidgety ;  so  tell  me 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  noble  sir,  and  I'll  be 
no  clog  upon  you." 

"  First,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Morton,  with  a 
smile,  given  in  passing  to  his  friend's  some- 
what bitter,  but  not  very  unjust  view  of  human 
life.  "First,  I  am  going  over  to  Mallington 
Hall,  in  order  to  see  something  of  the  scene  of 
such  sad  events,  and  to  visit  the  poor  widow  of 
the  murdered  man ;  then  I  am  going  to  return 
here,  by  your  leave,  to  dine  with  you  upon  such 
fare  as  Mrs.  Pluckrose  can  furnish ;  and  then 
I  shall  go  and  drink  tea  with  good  Dr.  West- 
ern and  his  sister." 

*' Where  you  expect  to  meet  somebody  else,*' 
said  Mr.  Quatterly.  **Well,  then,  my  young 
friend,  my  afternoon  ia  laid  out  also.  First,  I 
will  walk  over  with  yon  to  Mallington  Hall,  if 
you  have  no  objection ;  then  I  will  return  here 
with  you  and  dine ;  then  I  will  amuse  myself  by 
writing  a  few  letters,  and  making  a  few  notes, 
till  it  is  time  to  go  to  what  the  young  people  eell . 
Bedfordshire.  Thus  will  you  and  I  both  consult 
our  convenience :  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way, 
and  you  will  not  be  in  mine.  But  pray  ordei 
the  diimer  before  you  go,  or  else  we  shall  have 
to  wait  for  a  full  hour  after  we  come  back. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  on  eartt 
as  waiting  for  an  inn  dinner." 

Morion  praised  the  punctuality  of  Mrs.  Pluck 
rose,  the  greatest  virtue  of  an  innkeeper,  but 
took  his  friend's  advice,  and  af\er  the  dinner 
was  ordered,  they  both  set  out  upon  their  expe- 
dition, although  the  day  had  become  cloudy  as 
the  sun  crossed  the  sky.  Mr.  Quatterly  admired 
the  whole  scene  very  much.  With  the  park  he 
was  peculiarly  pleased,  and  noticed  all  those 
little  beauties  which  well  directed  art  had  added 
to  nature,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  de- 
lighted poor  Edmonds,  could  he  have  heard  bis 
words. 

**  All  that  you  so  much  praise,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Morton,  "  is  owing  to  the  exertions  of  one 
man,  poor  Edmonds,  who  lies  murdered  up  at  the 
house  there.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  oT  that 
very  fine  creature  the  English  peasant  of  the " 
best  class.  Not  without  his  peculiarities ;  he 
was,  perhaps,  rather  elevated  by  them  than 
otherwise,  for  they  were  all  of  a  fine  and  gene- 
r'^us  kind.  He  was  blunt  and  straightforward, 
hot  never  rude  or  insolent,  and  resolute  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  master,  whether  his  master  liked 
it  or  not ;  he  was  sometimes  a  little  pertina- 
cious, especially  where  the  object  required 
labor  and  exertion  on  his  own  part.'  There  was 
a  certain  degree  of  sternness  about  him,  but  yet 
he  was  not  without  kindly  and  gentle  feelings; 
and,  indeed,  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  fear  that 
his  taking  part  with,  and  making  excuses  for, 
that  wretched  young  man,  Mrs.  Charlton's  son, 
when  every  one  else  avoided  and  condemned 
him,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  wretched- 
ness to  his  home,  and  even  death  upon  himself." 

"A  fine  character,  but  a  rare  one  in  bis 
class,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly. 

•*  Nay,  I  do  ^V  \V!d\)k  w^^  VMf««i^>ks«»^\ 
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**  I  believe  that  there  are  more  of  sach  char- 
acters in  England  than  we  imagine,  and  that 
there  would  be  more  still  if  various  circum- 
stances in  our  state  of  society  did  not  tend  in 
different  ways  to  brutalisc  them.  It  is  with  the 
classes  above  themselves  that  a  great  part  of 
the  fault  lies  wherever  we  find  a  rude  and 
animal  class  of  peasantry.  I  speak  not  of  one 
class  alone,  but  of  all  the  classes  above  them  in 
their  degree,  for  the  great  proprietor  has  his 
share  in  producing  the  evil,  by  tho  neglect  of  thu 
means  which  God  has  put  in  his  power  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it.  But  take  two  classes 
as  examples — the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer. 
There  are  many  individual  exceptions,  but  in 
general  they  only  seem  to  look  upon  those  who 
kbor  for  them  as  machines,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
least  possible  expense.  They  have  no  object 
in  making  them  aught  but  machines,  and  a 
human  machine  is  nothing  but  a  teachable 
beast.  In  the  manufactory  be  may  become  a 
well-drilled  monkey ;  in  the  fields  he  may  be  a 
bear;  hut  no  effort  of  any  value  is  made  to 
raise  him,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  many  to  depress 
him  in  the  scale  of  being.  In  some  places  we 
teach  the  people  reading  and  writing,  and  so  far 
we  d«  well ;  but  wc  rarely,  if  ever,  address 
ourselves  to  teach  them  to  think  rightly,  to 
reason  justly,  or  to  weigh  moral  against  physical 
advantages  ;  and  all  the  time  we  show  them  by 
our  own  conduct  that  wo  use  their  exertions 
but  for  our  own  purposes,  and,  by  paying  not 
one  penny  more  than  we  are  obliged,  keep  them 
in  that  state  of  poverty  and  dependence  which 
is  the  most  brulaiising  of  all  things  ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  perhaps,  and  more  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  society,  prove  to  thetn  that  in  their 
communication  with  the  classes  above  them, 
they  receive  nought  but  injury  and  wrong. 
Here,  in  this  very  case  before  us,  a  man  in  the 
rank  and  station  of  a  gentleman  is  treated  both 
respectfully  and  kindly  by  a  person  greatly  in 
ferior  to  himself  in  station,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior to  him  in  mind  ;  and  what  does  he  inflict  in 
return,  first  upon  the  daughter,  and  then  upon 
the  father  ?" 

*'What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quattcrly,  with 
surprise,  **you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Ipopr  girl  I  saw  married  this  day  to  that  young 
vagabond,  Alfred  Latimer,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  murdered  man." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Morton ;  *•  and  I 
know  not  to  be  sorry  or  to  rejoice  that  the 
marriage  has  really  taken  place." 

"  Oh,  rejoice,  rejoice  at  all  events,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Quatterly  ;  •'  but,  to  say  truth,  this 
offers  me  the  first  reasonable  cause  for  doubting 
the  young  man's  guilt.  Notwithstanding  all  my 
knowledge  of  human  criniP — and  it  is  tolerably 
extensive,  as  I  need  not  tell  you — I  can  hardly 
believe  it  possible  that  a  man,  however  de- 
praved, should  go  and  wed  at  the  altar  a  woman 
with  whose  father's  bl<K>d  Iris  hand  was  still 
wet.  Truth,  that  most  extraordinary  thing,  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  ores  to  extract  from  the 
immense  mass  of  dross  with  which  it  is 
mingled,  and  in  this  case  we  may  have  got 
upon  a  wrong  scent.  Certainly  the  circum- 
stances are  very  suspicious ;  but  yet  nothing  is 
clearly  proved.  The  young  mau  may  have 
been  out  upon  some  other  wild  expedition,  the 


blood  may  have  come  upon  his  clothes  in  some 
other  way ;  God  grant  it,  and  grant  that  it  may 
be  proved,  for  although  we  get  at  as  much 
truth  as  perhaps  can  possibly  be  obtained  by 
the  means  and  appliances  of  our  criminal  law, 
yet,  depend  upon  it,  many  a  man  is  hanged  for 
crimes  ho  has  never  committed." 

Morton  was  silent,  ^'^c  he  knew  more  of 
Alfred  Latimer's  charactM  than  good  Mr.  Quat- 
terly did,  and  he  did  not  entertain  the  same 
hopes  as  his  friend.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
they  approached  the  great  door  of  the  house  by 
the  gravel  walk  in  front,  and  the  old  gentleman, 
not  feeling  the  same  interest  in  all  the  actors  of 
the  sad  scenes  which  had  lately  passed  that 
Morton  did,  paused  to  comment  upon  the  heavy 
and  antique  masses  of  the  building,  which  bad 
their  picturesque  beauty,  notwithstanding  some 
want  of  taste  in  tho  details.  Morton  walked 
silently  on  and  rang  the  bell.  The  door  was 
speedily  opened,  and  Mrs.  Chaike,  the  house-  . 
keeper,  appeared  behind  the  good  woman  who 
drew  it  back.  "Ah,  sir,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, as  soon  as  she  saw  Mr.  Morton  ;  "this 
has  been  a  terrible  affair,  and  I'm  very  glad  you 
are  come,  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
place,  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  stay  in  it  to-night 
after  what  has  happened.  I  should  die  of 
fright,  I  am  sure,  before  morning  broke ;  and, 
indeed,  if  wc  had  not  cot  in  Betsy  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Blackmore,  I  don't  think  I  could  stay  in  it 
by  day." 

Morton  promised  that  he  would  send  two  or 
throe  men  to  remain  upon  the  premises  all 
night,  and  then  proceedt.'d  with  Mr.  Quattcrly 
to  visit  the  immediate  scenes  of  the  plunderers'' 
operations.     He   tirst  turned   his  steps  to  tb9 
plate  room,  tl:e  door  of  which  was  still  open,  fof 
the  keys  hud  always  been  kept  in  I.ondon,  and. 
then,  after  having  given  orders  that  it  should  be? 
immediately  fastened  by  a  padlock,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  chamber  where  the  body  of  pour  Kd- 
inonds  still  lay.  awaiting  the  coroner's  inquest. 
The  presence  of  death  is  always  sad  and  solemn. 
There  arc  vague  and  dark  prophecies  in  the  loolc 
of  the  dead  that  appeal  with  a  warning  voice  to 
the  living,  even  when  the  last  final  act  of  man's 
life  has  come  in  the  regular  course  of  the  great 
tragedy.     But  when  an  active  and  intelligent 
being  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  in  the  midst  of 
health  and  vigor,  by  some  unnatural  cause,  and 
more  especially  by  crime,  that  voice  becomes 
more  deep  and  strong,  reasoning  to  the  ear  that 
will  hear  it.  of  all  the  duties  and  relations  ol 
life,  and  all  the  punishments  which  attend  their 
neglect  or  violation.     The  punishments  inevit- 
<ibie,  innumerable,  not  alone  those  which  the 
hand  of  man  visibly  inflicts,  hut  those  which  the 
judgment  of  the  Almighty  prescribes  even  in 
this  world — the  withdrawal  of  his  countenance 
and  his  grace,  the  extinction  of  good  feelings 
and  of  higher  hopes,  the  blotting  out  of  all  the 
traces  of  a  better  and  a  purer  nature,  which 
were  left  to  his  descendants  by  the  first  sinner 
at  the  fall.     Mr.  Morton  and  his  friend  gazed 
upon  the  body  of  the  poor  park-keeper,  as  he 
remained  stretclied  upon  the  bed  in  the  same 
position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  on  the  pr^ 
ceding  night.    Neither  of  them  said  a  word  for 
some  time,  but  both  felt  deeply,  and  Morton, 
when  he  turned  away,  repeated  once  or  twice, 
•*  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !" 
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"  Now,  my  dear  sir/*  he^  said,  when  they 
were  once  more  in  the  hall ;  "  I  will  go  over  to 
the  widow's,  and  if  she  wiD  reeeive  me,  I'will 
see  her,  however  painful  a  duty  it  may  be.  The 
man  has  been  killed  in  my  service,  and  I  doubt 
not,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  in  doing  it  well. 
She  and  her  children,  therefore,  must  be  provi- 
ded for,  and  though,  perhaps,  she  may  not  have 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  aggravation  which 
poverty  and  wordly  difficulties  most  always, 
sooner  or  later,  bring  to  other  sorrows,  yet  they 
would  sooner  or  later  present  themselves  to 
her  mind,  and  it  is  as  well  that  she  should  be 
spared  that  uneasiness  altogether.*' 

**  You  are  right,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  right," 
replied  Mr.  (juatrerly,  following  him ;  *^one  of  the 
best  charities  is  the  sparing  of  our  fellow-crca- 
ttires  any  source  of  unhappiness  from  which  we 
can  shield  them." 

The  door  of  the  park-keeper's  house  was 
•pened  by  the  little  boy,  with  his  face  pale  and 
his  eyes  red.  The  room  in  which  the  family 
bad  usually  sat  was  vacant,  and  the  boy  said 
that  his  mother  was  lying  down  on  her  bed,  and 
that  Dr.  Western  had  just  lc(l  her. 

"  Tell  her,  my  good  boy,"  said  Morton,  **  that 
I  am  here,  and  that  I  should  like  lo  speak  to 
her  for  a  few  minutes,  if  she  can  admit  me ;  but 
that  if  she  is  not  well  enough  I  will  come  and 
see  her  to-morrow." 

The  boy  returned  from  the  little  room,  beyond, 
however,  asking  Mr.  Mortun  to  go  in  ;  and,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Quatterly  in  the  other  chamber,  he 
passed  through  the  door,  and  found  poor  Mrs. 
Edmonds  seated  upon  the  side  .of  the  bed,  with 
the  windows  half  closed.  Her  grief  was  very 
silent ;  there  was  no  display,  no  effort,  no 
noisy  sorrow.  She  made  more  than  one  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  restrain  her  tears,  but  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  speak,  lest  the  bitterness 
of  her  heart  should  burst  forth  in  lamentations. 

Morton  tuok  her  hand  kindly ;  and,  seating 
himself  on  a  chair  beside  her,  he  said,  in  a  quiet 
low  tone,  "  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you  now, 
Mrs.  Edmonds,  especially  as  I  know  that  such 
grief  as  yours  is  not  to  be  comforted  ;  but  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  sparo  you  any  unneces- 
sary cares  or  anxieties  by  assuring  you  that 
your  own  fate,  and  that  of  your  children,  shall  be 
well  cared  for.  I  will  take  the  boy's  education 
upon  myself,  and  will  provide  fur  him  hereafter. 
You,  also,  I  will  take  care  shall  never  know 
want  of  any  kind,  and  in  whatever  occupation 
may  suit  you  best — for  I  know  that  you  will  not 
like  to  bo  without  occupation — you  shall  have 
every  assistance  that  I  can  give  you." 

••"Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  answered  Mrs. 
Edmonds ;  "you  are  very  kind — but,  oh,  my  poor 
girl !"  and  she  burst  into  tears  again. 

"  Well,  perhaps,  what  I  have  to  tell  you  of  her 
may  comfort  you,  on  her  score,  at  least,"  answer- 
ed Morton.  '*  I  have  ascertained,  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
that  she  is  really  lawfully  married  to  him."  He 
did  not  venture  to  mention  the  name;  and  he 
did  hope  and  trust  that,  for  some  time,  at  least. 
the  share  which  Alfred  Latimer  was  suspected  of 
having  taken  in  the  death  of  her  husband  would 
be  kept  from  Mrs.  Edmonds's  oar. 

•'  Oh !  thank  you.  sir,"  replied  the  widow ; 
"that  is  comfort,  indeed.  I  did  not  dare  to 
mention  her  name  to  Dr.  Western,  for  I  knew  he 
thought  her  very  wicked,  though  he  loever  laid 


so.  Ob,  that  her  poor  father  ooold  have  heard 
such  news  !'*  and  the  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 

After  a  few  more  words  of  kindness,  which  J0 
always  consolation  in  its  degree,  Morton  left 
the  widow,  and  returned  with  Mr.  Quatterly  to 
the  inn. 

We  will  not  pause  to  discuss  the  dinner 
which  Mrs.  Pluckrose  set  before  her  revered 
guests,  nor  descant  upon  the  eccellence  of  the 
roast  chickens,  nor  the  insufferable  hardness  of 
the  bacon  by  which  they  wero  accompanied. 
After  the  moderate  meal  was  over,  Morton  left 
his  companion  for  the  evening,  and  once  more 
took  his  way  along  the  bank  of  the  river  from 
the  inn  to  the  rectory. 

There  are  days  in  the  life  of  every  one  when 
events  seem  to  crowd  so  thickly  together  that 
they  jostle  one  another  for  attention,  and  a  thou- 
sand subjects  of  deep  interest  were  pressing 
upon  our  young  friend's  mind  at  that  moment ; 
but  yet  a  taint  hope  of  seeing  fair  Louisa  Charl- 
ton at  the  rector's  passed  through  the  crowd, 
and  made  him  hurry  his  steps.  Kor  was  he  de- 
ceived, for  the  first  person  he  saw  on  entering 
was  herself 

"  I  Uiought,  dear  Louisa,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
would  be  driven  to  this  kind  place  of  refuge.  I 
hope  you  had  not  much  to  endure  before  you 
sought  it." 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  her,"  replied  Dr.  Western,  speak- 
ing for  his  fair  ward.  "  But  now,  my  dear  sir, 
my  sister  and  1  will  do  our  best  to  make  her 
happy  whiUt  she  remains  with  us ;  but  I  tear 
there  are  still  a  good  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
comforts to  be  encountered  before  her  fate  is 
more  happily  fixed." 

•*  Discoinlorts,  perhaps  many,"  replied  Mor- 
ton ;  *•  but  dilficulties,  I  trust,  none,  my  dear 
doctor.  Mrs.  Charlton's  opposition,  I  know, 
we  must  expect ;  but  if  Louisa  feels  as  I  hope 
she  does,  that  opposition  need  cause  no  delay 
whatever  in  our  arrangements.  The  law  must 
afterwards  take  its  course,  and  pronounce  how 
far  we  may  be  alfected  by  the  lady's  decision. 
But  after  a  scene  which  I  have  to  relate  to  you, 
and  which  took  place  this  morning  before  you 
arrived,  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  pay  any  attention  to  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's proceedings,  as  her  opinion  of  me  or  any 
other  person  depends  entirely  upon  our  pliability 
in  regard  to  certain  views,  which  seem  to  m& 
not  of  the  most  honest  character.  However, 
of  that  hereafter." 

The  conversation  now  turned  to  ether  sub- 
jects ;  but  still  the  eveoU  of  the  day  formed,  of 
course,  the  principal  topic,  and  as  all  those  events 
were  sad— as  they  all  showed,  in  different  points 
of  view,  the  depravity  or  folly  of  human  nature, 
the  general  tenor  of  that  evening's  conference 
was  sad  and  somewhat  gloomy.  Yet  Morton 
did  not  love  Louisa  less,  and  Louisa  loved  Mor- 
ton, if  possible,  more,  as  that  conversation  came 
towards  a  close.  The  lighter  things  of  life  have 
their  effect  perhaps  in  first  attracting,  but  it  is 
when  the  deeper  and  the  sterner  draw  forth  the 
more  profound  and  precious  quahties  that  the 
heart  becomes  knit  to  heart  by  ties  that  can 
never  be  broken.  It  is  then  ttiat  the  casket '» 
thrown  open,  and  the  real  jewels  displayed,  for 
the  small  traits  and  indications  which  are  ^\&\r 
Ue  in  ordtnan  ««^  ittviik  iMt^VimeMfi^^ 
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aflford  a  view  inlo  the  faults  and  failings  than 
into  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  our  com- 
paniuns. 

As  the  hour  of  ten  was  approaching,  Morton 
related  lo  Dr.  Western  his  visit  to  the  widow, 
and  the  short  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  hetween  them.  **I  must  ask  you,  my 
•  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  who  know  so  much  more 
of  her  hahits  and  feelings  than  I  do,  to  turn  in 
your  mind  what  sort  of  position  will  he  best 
suited  for  her.  I  will  secure  to  her  a  little  in- 
dependence ;  but  I  know  that  it  will  please  her 
best,  and  I  am  sure  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  best  for  her,  to  have  some 
employment  for  her  leisure  time.  There  are 
«ome  occasions,  as  we  all  know,  when  labor  is 
a  blessing ;  and  such,  I  believe,  it  will  be  in  ber 
case.  The  hoy  we  will  easily  provide  for ;  and 
as  to  poor  Lucy,  I  fear  we  must  wait  to  see  the 
course  of  events  before  we  can  devise  anything 
for  her  benefit." 

«'  1  dread  to  think,"  said  Dr.  Western,  feel- 
ingly, "what  must  be  the  effect  on  Lucy's 
mind  when  she  knows  the  whole  of  this  sad 
history." 

"Oh,  keep  it  from  her— keep  it  from  her!" 
cried  Louisa.  *'  If  it  be  possible,  never  let  her 
know  the  worst  of  all  that  has  occurred." 

Dr.  Western  shook  his  head.  "It  is  the 
saddest  part  of  sin  and  crime,  my  love,"  he 
said,  *'that  they  bring  misery  to  others  who 
have  no  participation  in  them.  One  man's  folly 
or  wickedness  often  spreads  round  wretched- 
ness to  thousands,  and  almost  each  house  in  the 
land  has,  sooner  or  later,  its  heartaches  from 
the  errors  of  some  one  whom  its  roof  has  at 
some  time  sheltered.  You,  yourself,  my  dear 
child,  will  have  to  bear  your  share  of  sutTering 
from  Alfre<l  Latimer's  errors,  and  this  poor  girl 
who  is  now  his  wife  must  endure  her  part  of 
the  same  hard  consequences.  I  see  no  possi- 
bility of  preventing  it.  She  must  know  of  his 
apprehension,  which  will  doubtless  be  speedily 
cflected,  and  all  the  circumstances  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  heard,  whatever  be  the  result. 

*'  I  think  it  might  be  prevented,"  said  Mor- 
ton, after  a  moment's  thought.  ''His  appre- 
hension, indeed,  she  must  learn ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  possible  that  by  some  one  stepping  for- 
ward to  protect  her  in  her  unprotected  state,  the 
darkest  fact  of  all— if  it  be  a  fact — that  her  hus- 
band was  an  actual  participator  in  her  father's 
murder,  may  be  concealed  from  her.  At  all 
events,  in  the  case  of  the  poor  widow,  we  had 
better  keep  our  suspicions  from  reaching  her 
ears  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  would  bitterly 
aggravate  her  grief  at  present  were  she  to 
know  all  the  circumstances  as  they  now  ap- 
pear." 

"  You  say  if  it  be  a  fact,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Dr.  Western,  "and  you  speak  in  a  tone  of 
doubt.  Has  anything  occurred  to  make  you  hope 
that  the  opinions  we  formed  this  morning  are 
groundless  I" 

"  But  little,"  answered  Morton.  •*  Mr.  Quat- 
terly,  indeed,  has  doubts ;  but  it  seems  to  me — " 

While  he  was  speaking  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  bustle  in  the  rector's  hall ;  much  more, 
indeed,  than  that  usually  quiet  and  well-regu- 
lated pface  was  at  all  accustomed  to.  Voices 
-sounded  speaking  low  and  eagerly,  and  the 
tones  of  Dr.  Western's  old  buUer,  usuaU^  so  ' 


grave  and  calm,  were  at  length  heard  risiof 
powerfully. 

tf  But  I  must  and  will  see  him  this  instanl,'' 
cried  one  voice,  which  Morton  thought  be  le^ 
ognised. 

''  But  I  ten  you  you  cannot  see  him  till  I  let 
him  know,  and  ask  whether  he  chooses  it  or 
not."  ' 

*'  But  I  know  he  will  choose,  and  see  him  I 
will  this  moment,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker. 
*<  I  tell  you  it's  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and 
there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost !" 

There  seemed  to  come  then  a  little  scuffle  is 
the  hall,  in  which  the  rector's  butler,  being  ths 
weakest,  as  usual,  went  to  the  wall,  and  ihs 
moment  after,  the  door  of  the  dining-roon, 
which  was  adjacent,  was  thrown  open,  and  thai 
suddenly  closed  again.  Another  moment  brought 
a  step  to  the  drawing-room  door,  and  it  too  wai 
opened  with  eager  haste.  All  eyes  were  turned 
towards  it,  on  the  part  of  Louisa  and  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn with  some  degree  of  fear,  and  instantly  ii 
rushed  Mr.  Gibbs  in  his  own  proper  person,  bit 
usually  neat  and  somewhat  extravagant  attiis 
being  a  good  deal  deranged,  his  black  and  silkei 
ringlets  all  confused  and  tumbled  over  each 
other  like  a  mob  of  corkscrews  ;  but  importanei 
and  vigor  in  his  countenance. 

<'0h,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Morton, » 
soon  as  he  perceived  him ;  **  I  have  such  newi 
for  you,  though  it  has  well  nigh  cost  me  my  \ik 
— come  along — there  is  not  a  moment  to  ba 
lost — we've  got  them  safe  if  you  like  to  havs 
them." 

Mr.  Gibbs'  mind  was  evidently  over-excited, 
and  Morton,  fearing  that  he  might  come  harshly 
on  some  subject  that  would  be  painful  to  I^uist, 
beckoned  him  to  come  out  of  the  room,  sayingi 
*•  I  will  speak  to  you  in  the  library,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
by  Dr.  Western's  permission." 

**  Let  him  come,  too — let  him  come,  too," 
cried  Mr.  Gibhs.  "  We  shall  want  all  the  as- 
sistance we  can  get,  I  can  tell  you,  sir ;  but 
there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  if  you  intend  to 
do  anything  effectual" — thus  saying  he  followed 
Mr.  Morton  out  of  the  room.  Dr.  Western  ac- 
companied him,  and  after  they  had  been  about 
ten  minutes  away  together,  the  bell  of  the  li- 
brary was  heard  ringing,  and  several  of  the  men 
servants  were  called  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

The  reader  cannot  tell— nay,  it  is  impossibit 
to  describe  to  him  so  as  to  give  him  even  a 
faint  idea  of  it — no,  "  si  favait  une  Ungut  ii 
fer  toujours  parlante,*'  as  Voltaire  has  it,  I  could 
not  explain  the  terrible  temptation  which  aa 
author  has  to  struggle  with  when  he  has  got 
his  reader  and  some  of  his  characters  into  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  a  predicament,  and  feels  an 
inclination  to  leave  them  all  there  and  go  to 
some  other  part  of  the  story.  No  man  shoold 
be  trusted  with  power.  It  is  more  than  human 
nature  can  bear ;  and  the  despot's  spirit  is  sure 
to  seize  upon  every  one  who  has  his  fellow 
creatures  at  his  mercy.  I  feel  at  this  present 
moment,  dear  reader,  the  tyrant  strong  within 
me,  urging  me  to  torture  you  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  my  throne— to  fly  away  from  Mr.  Gibbs 
and  Mr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Western,  and  foOlow 
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.^o«t  the-  coarse  of  AlfVed  Litiiiier.  Bnt  I  will 
resist  it  manfully ;  and  if  ever  I  should  come 
into  Parliament  —  which  heaven  forfend!— I 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  render  it  penal  for  an 
author  to  tell  bis  story  in  any  other  than  a 
straightforward  manner. 

I  will  go  on  witli  Mr.  Gibbs,  eouU  ^ui  coute; 
for  do  not  suppose  that  to  do  so  is  without  its 
inconveniences.  On  the  contrary,  I  foresee 
many  to  the  efler  telling  of  my  tale ;  but  still 
*'  for  a  great  good  I  must  do  a  little  wrong  ;*' 
though,  be  it  remarked  that  principle — a  very 
▼icious  one,  by  the  way — should  never  be  acted 
upon  but  once  in  his  life  by  an  author,  and 
never  in  his  whole  life  by  a  prime  minister.  It 
is  contrary  to  morals,  to  logic,  and  to  common 
aense  to  do  wrong  at  all ;  and  no  motive  can 
justify  it,  as  shall  be  proved  at  large  in  some 
chapter  especially  devoted  to  that  purpose  ;  but 
enough  of  the  question  for  the  present,  and  now 
for  Mr.  Gibhs. 

We  left  Dr.  Western,  Mr.  Morton,  and  the 
traveling  perfumer  all  in  the  library  together, 
ringing  the  bell ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  cz- 
amioe  into  the  results  of  that  phenomenon  we 
must  inquire  into  the  causes — *'  Mon  ami  bellier 
ttmj€ur$  commeneet  par  U  comnuncement.^^  Upon 
my  life,  that  is  the  third  piece  of  French  I  have 
put  into  this  chapter.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
and  trust  to  be  forgiven  ;  for  I  do  not  think 
there  is  as  much  of  any  foreign  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  all  my  works  put  together. 

However,  we  left,  as  I  liave  said.  Dr.  West- 
cm,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the  library 
together — 1*11  go  on,  now,  upon  my  word — and 
the  first  sentence  spoken  was  by  Morton. 
«•  Well,  Mr.  Gibbs/'  he  said,  **  What  is  all  this ! 
What  have  you  discovered  1" 

"Why,  Pve  got  them,  sir — I've  got  them!" 
cried  Gibbs ;  "  but  there's  no  time  to  be  lost  if 
you  want  to  have  them." 

"  Who  do  you  mean,  my  good  fViend  1"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Western.  **Do  you  mean  Mr. 
Latimer  1" 

**No,  no,  no!"  cried  the  traveler  eagerly. 
«<  I  mean  the  villains,  the  scoundrels,  the  chiefs 
of  the  whole  gang,  and  Tm  afraid  every  mo- 
ment that  they  should  get  away." 

"But  give  us  some  connected  account  of 
"Who  they  are,  and  what  you  mean  V  said  Mr. 
Horton,  judging  from  the  visitor's  excited  man- 
ner, soiled  and  deranged  dress,  and  whirling 
words,  that  he  had  either  drank  too  much,  or 
that  he  was  slightly  insane.  "  We  have  already 
aeen  to-day,  Mr.  Gibbs,  how  unjustly  suspicions 
may  be  entertained,  and,  of  course,  can  do 
nothing  without  proper  information." 

"Well,  then,  if  I  must  waste  time,*'  ex- 
claimed the  other,  **  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad,  ^f  it  hadn*t  been  for  that  I  should 
never  have  known  anything  at  all.  I  went 
<iver  to  Sturton,  sir,  where  I  made  a  very  con- 
Tenient  deal,  and  as  I  was  coming  back  through 
the  wood,  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  this  side 
of  Sturton,  where  I  could  look  down  over  all 
tlie  country,  I  saw  two  men  creeping  up  by 
one  of  the  narrow  paths,  and,  not  liking  their 
looks  at  all— for  I  thought  I  k^ew  the  villains 
«— -I  went  on  as  fast  as  I  could.  They  came 
nearly  as  fast,  and,  as  the  mischief  would  have 
if,  it  grew  quite  dark  in  the  wood,  and  down  I 
Fr 


feU,  breaking  my  shin  moat  desperately.  Rira- 
ning  was  out  of  the  qoestion  ;  if  I  lay  there  I 
was  sure  to  be  murdered  ;  so  I  took  to  my  M 
trick,  and  got  up  the  tree.  I  had  not  been  there 
two  minutes  when  the  blood-thirsty  villaina 
passed  underneath,  and  I  held  my  breath,  and 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  Well,  I  heard  one 
say  to  the  other  *  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard 
something  running  and  the  bushes  shake ;'  and 
then  the  other  answered  '  It's  very  likely  a  deer 
got  out  of  the  park ;  the  paling  is  very  bad  in 
some  places.'  You  may  fancy  how  I  trembled ; 
but  then  t'other  one  said  <  It  was  more  like  a 
man's  foot  than  a  deer's,*  so  that  made  me 
tremble  more,  till  I  thought  they  would  hear 
me  shaking.  But  then  one  said  to  the  other 
*  It*s  all  quiet  enough  now,  however ;'  and  the 
other  answered  '  Ay  ;  if  it  was  any  one,  he's 
off  by  this  time,  and  he  couldn't  be  looking  for 
us,  at  all  events.'  That  was  Jack  WiUiama 
that  spoke." 

"Jack  Williams,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Western; 
"  why,  I  left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates 
at ." 

"  Ay !  he's  out,  however  it  happened,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Gibbs,  "  and  Brown  with  him,  too» 
doctor.  "  I'll  take  my  oath  of  it,  by  the  fra- 
grant Balm  of  Trinidad,  and  all  I  hold  sacred« 
I  knew  who  they  were  pretty  well  when  first  I 
saw  them,  and  then  when  I  beard  their  tongues 
I  was  quite  sure ;  besides,  they  called  each 
other  by  their  names,  that  is  to  say  Drown  call- 
ed him  *  Williams,'  and  he  called  Brown  •  Tom.* 

"  But  where  are  they,  then !"  demanded  Mor- 
ton. "  It  would  take  a  whole  regiment  to  seardi 
that  wood  properly,  even  if  they  are  there 
still." 

"  They  are  there  still,"  answered  Gibbs ; 
"  but  they  won't  be  there  very  long.  But  as  to 
searching  the  wood,  that's  needless  ;  for  I  can 
tell  you  exactly  where  they  are,  and  where  they 
intend  to  remain  till  two  o*clock,  for  I  heard  all 
their  arrangements  just  as  plain  as  a  sermon. 
They  stopped  a  minute  close  under  the  tree 
after  they  had  said  what  I  have  told  you,  as  tf 
they  were  listening,  and  then  Brown  said  to 
Williams  *  I  don't  hear  anything,  Williams,  do 
you!'  upon  which  Williams  answered  •No, 
Tom,  I  don't ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  had  better 
get  into  the  cave,  for  we  must  have  some  rest 
before  we  go  on,  and  we  are  in  less  danger 
there  than  anywhere  else.'  *  So  I  think,'  an- 
swered Brown  ;  *  but  if  I  once  fall  asleep,  I'm 
not  likely  to  wake  in  a  hurry,  for  it's  a  toler- 
able long  walk,  I  can  tell  you,  Williams,  with 
all  the  round  we  have  made,  and  this  bundle  is 
devilish  heavy.  One  of  us  had  better  keep 
awake  whilst  the  other  sleeps,  and  so  take  it  in 
turns.'  But  Williams  replied  *  Never  you  fear, 
I  shall  wake  at  two  o'clock ;  I  always  do,  for 
that's  the  time  I  used  to  go  up  and  watch.  I 
must  have  some  sleep,  too,  recollect,  for  Tto 
had  none  these  three  nights,  and  we  mustn't  be 
much  after  two  in  starting  again,  that  we  may 
get  on  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  the  other  side  bo- 
fore  daylight.'  *  Well,  come  along,  then,'  an- 
swered Brown,  *  and  let  us  have  something  to 
eat  and  drink  first.  It's  devilish  little  use  hav- 
ing got  the  money  if  we  are  forced  to  starve 
ourselves  notwithstanding.'  After  that  they 
walked  on  a  little,  and  I  began  to  think  how  I 
should  Iflte  to  follow  theia  anii  «n^  NifisAEi^^dfeft 
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eare  is  they  talked  about ;  but  I  very  soon  found 
that  it  was  nearer  than  I  thought,  for  I  could 
hear  that  they  did  not  go  along  the  path,  but 
pushed  through  the  trees  and  bushes  near  to- 
wards the  high  bank,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  fur  I  could  hear  their  voices 
talking  again  without  seeming  to  move.  They 
were  hr  enough  off  to  prevent  me  from  knowing 
what  they  said,  except  when  they  spoke  very 
loud ;  but  near  enough  to  make  me  quite  sure 
of  whereabouts  they  were.  Presently,  too, 
there  came  a  sort  of  crackling  sound,  and  I  could 
see  a  red  light  shining  through  the  branches, 
which  showed  me  that  they  had  lighted  a  fire. 
The  dogs  did  not  know  there  was  anybody  so 
near,  or  I  dare  say  they  would  not  have  made 
themselves  so  comfortable." 

"  This  opportunity  must  not  be  lost,"  said  Dr. 
Western,  rising,  and  ringing  the  bell.  "We 
most  secure  these  men  if  possible." 

"  It  would  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  your 
reverence,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "if you  would  just 
let  me  have  a  glass  of  wine,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  somewhat  tired,  and  a  good  deal  exhaust- 
ed, not  having  touched  a  bit  of  anything  for  a 
good  many  hours ;  but  still  I  am  ready  to  go  the 
minute  the  others  are." 

"You  deserve  high  praise  for  your  courage 
and  activity,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  replied  the  worthy 
clergyman,  "  and  you  shall  have  anything  that 
jou  desire  which  the  house  can  afford.  Bring  in 
some  wine  and  some  cold  meat,"  he  continued, 
as  the  servant  appeared ;  "  but  first  tell  the 
coachman  to  come  here  directly.  Now  pray, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  let  us  hear  how  you  escaped  from 
your  vei7  unpleasant  situation  in  the  tree." 

"  It  was  all  owing  to  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad,"  replied  his  visitor ;  "  for  having  a 
apecimen  bottle  in  my  pocket,  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  the  murderers  were  safely  lodged  at  such 
a  distance  as  not  to  hear  a  little  rustle,  I  took 
it  out,  and,  pusliing  down  my  stocking,  rubbed 
my  shin  till  the  pain  quite  went  off,  otherwise  I 
couldn't  have  walked  a  step,  Tm  sure.  I  kept 
a  sharp  ear  upon  my  friends  in  the  cave,  how- 
ever, and  rubbed  and  listened,  and  listened  and 
rubbed,  for  full  half  an  hour.  But  still  they  kept 
talking  and  eating  I  fancy,  and  I  could  hear  a 
cork  drawn,  and  then  they  laughed." 

"Laughed  !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Western.  "  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  how  human  beings 
ever  laugh." 

"  It  was  Tom  Brown,  I  think,"  returned  Mr. 
Gibbs ;  "  for  I  never  saw  Williams  laugh  in  my 
life,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  does.  But  some 
time  afler  that  they  began  to  be  more  silent, 
■peaking  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  break- 
ing ofi*  again ;  and  then  there  came  a  word  or 
two  and  an  answer ;  and  then  they  were  still 
so  long  I  thought  they  were  both  asleep ;  but 
then  they  began  again  ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  it 
must  have  been  half-past  nine,  I  dare  say.  Af- 
ter that  all  was  quiet ;  but  I  dare  not  move  for 
a  full  half  hour,  during  which  time  I  consid- 
ered what  I  had  best  do,  and  gradually  I  began 
to  take  courage,  and  I  determined  to  comedown, 
and  get  across  as  fast  as  possible,  for  it  was  the 
nearest  magistrate's  house ;  and  as  I  grew  holder 
and  bolder,  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  take 
a  look  at  their  cave  before  I  went ;  and  when  I 
was  quite  sure  they  must  be  asleep,  I  got  slowly 
down  the  tree  bonx  knot  to  knot,  making  no 


noise  at  all,  and  then  crept  quietly  through  the 
grass  towards  the  chesnot-treea  and  buafaev 
under  the  bank,  making  as  near  as  I  could  fot 
the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  light  glimmering 
when  I  was  up-stairs  in  the  tree,  for  I  could  not 
see  it  now  for  the  brushwood,  but  I  smelt  it  strong 
enough,  notwithstanding.  I  picked  my  steps 
like  a  cat  over  the  wet  ground,  and  presently  as  I 
moved  about,  I  spied  a  gap  amongst  the  leavei 
and  branches,-not  bigger  than  my  hand,  through 
which  I  saw  something  red  shining,  and  getting 
as  near  as  I  could  I  peeped  through." 

"  And  what  did  you  seel"  asked  Morton,  as 
the  coachman  entered,  followed  by  the  footman 
with  a  tray  of  cold  meat  and  wine  in  his  hands, 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  paused  in  his  narrative. 

"  Why,  I  saw  the  fire  of  sticks  beginning  U> 
die  out,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  and  that  great 
big  hulking  fellow.  Brown,  lyingupon  his  back 
with  a  bundle  under  his  head,  and  Williams 
sitting  with  his  back  against  the  bank,  and  his 
head  leaning  forward,  sound  asleep.  As  I  stood 
there  Brown  began  to  snore.  You  thought  it  vciy 
horrible,  sir,  that  such  men  should  laugh,  bat  I 
can  tell  you  it's  very  horrible  indeed  to  hear  a 
miu-derer  snore ;  so  creeping  away  again  vritboot 
making  the  least  noise,  I  marked  one  or  two  of 
the  large  trees  near  with  my  knife,  and  then 
came  down  back  again  as  fast  as  I  could  to  oU 
Blackmore,  the  gardener's  cottage.  I  had  to 
knock  the  old  man  up  out  of  his  bed,  for  his 
boat  was  chained  and  padlocked ;  but  when  be 
saw  me,  and  heard  what  I  wanted  it  for— 
though  I  didn't  tell  him  all — he  let  me  have  it 
willingly  enough,  and  I  punted  myself  acroif 
here  without  more  ado.  The  boat  is  just  down 
by  the  bank  there,  and  I'm  ready  to  go  as 
soon  as  I  have  had  something  to  refresh  me  s 
little." 

While  Mr.  Gibbs  proceeded  with  great  self- 
possession  and  satisfaction  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  good  things  set  before  him,  a  consulta- 
tion took  place  between  Dr.  Western.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  the  coachman,  as  to  what  would  be 
the  best  plan  to  pur&ue  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  two  malefactors,  whose  place  of  con- 
cealment had  been  discovered  by  the  worthy 
traveler.  Considerable  difficulties,  however, 
presented  thenjselves.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour — the  want  of  all  preparation — the  absence 
of  the  only  constable  that  Mallington  boasted 
— the  distance  of  Dr.  Western's  house  from 
the  village — and  the  early  period  at  which  Wi^ 
liams  and  his  companion  were  to  start  upon 
their  onward  journey — were  all  impediments 
which  were  difficult  to  be  overcome.  Dr. 
Western  was  a  man  of  peace ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, his  sense  of  duty  as  a  magistrate  led  him 
at  first  to  resolve  upon  going  in  person,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difliculty  that  Morton 
dissuaded  him. 

"  I  shall  go,  certainly,  my  dear  sir,'*  said  the 
young  gentleman  himself,  "  for  you  know  that 
I  have  a  personal  stake  in  this  matter ;  when, 
besides  forwarding  the  ends  of  justice,  I  would 
fain  secure  the  papers  which  one  or  the  other 
of  these  men  undoubtedly  possess.  But  both 
your  age  and  your  profession,  my  dear  8ir» 
should  prevent  you  from  going ;  and,  doubtless^ 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  enough  ihen  by  the  way 
to  render  our  proce^ings  secure." 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  coadnnan^ 
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scratching  his  head;  "but,  if  you  cross  over 
in  the  boat,  you'll  tind  nobody  but  old  Black- 
more»  and  he's  too  lame  to  be  of  any  good. 
You  and  I,  and  the  gentleman  there  might  be 
enough,  it's  true ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  the  fel- 
lows will  fight  like  mad,  for  I  suppose  they've 
got  a  rope  round  their  necks  any  how." 

"  Doesn't  Miles,  one  of  the  keepers,  live  up 
at  the  comer  of  the  park  by  Mrs.  Hazlewood's 
•ottage  V  asked  Morton  ;  *'  and  we  can  easily 
lake  that  in  our  way." 

"  Yes  sir,  so  we  can,"  answered  the  coach- 
man ;  *'  and  a  strapping  chap  he  is  too.  I  didn't 
think  of  him." 

"Then  we  shall  be  enough,  my  dear  sir," 
rejoined  Mr.  Morton,  turning  to  the  rector  with 
a  cheerful  smile.  "  Four  stout  men  will  cer- 
tainly be  sufficient  against  two.  Though  any 
odds  are  justifiable  in  such  a  case,  I  should  be 
almost  ashamed  of  taking  more.  We  had  bet- 
ter have  some  arms,  however,  if  you  have  any 
in  the  house.  If  not,  I  must  send  fur  my  pis- 
tols to  the  inn."  • 

"  Oh,  the  footman  has  a  couple  of  brace  in 
bia  pantry,  and  I  have  a  long-unused  gun  up- 
stairs," replied  Dr.  Western. 
n  "I've  got  a  pistol,  too,"  said  the  coachman, 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  chimed  in,  announcing  that  he 
bad  his  two  little  barkers  in  his  pocket,  never 
having  gone  unprovided  since  his  head  had  suf- 
fered in  the  very  wood  to  which  he  was  now 
destined.  He  started  up  at  the  same  time, 
declaring  himself  quite  ready ;  and,  indeed,  he 
showed  a  degree  of  alacrity  and  resolution 
which  raised  him  high  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Morton.  The  gun  and  pistols  were  procured, 
anil  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cord  was  sought 
for  and  cut  at  convenient  lengths,  with  a  por- 
tion of  which  each  of  the  expeditionary  party 
famished  themselves. 

"  Now,  go  out  with  the  coachman  and  down 
to  the  boat,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  as 
soon  as  all  was  ready ;  "  I  will  join  you  in 
a  minute ;"  and  then  turning  to  Dr.  West- 
em,  he  added,  '*  I  will  just  go  and  bid  I^uisa 
and  Mrs.  Evelyn  good  evening.  It  will  be 
Binch  better,  however,  that  they  should  know 
nothing  of  this  affair  till  it  is  over,  as  it  would 
render  them  uneasy  during  the  night,  and  poor 
Louisa  has  enough  to  grieve  her  without  any 
fhrther  anxiety." 

Dr.  Western  agreed  cordially  in  this  view, 
hot  at  the  same  time  he  added,  "  You  must  re- 
tnm  and  let  me  know,  my  dear  sir,  for  I  shall 
sertainly  sit  up  till  it  is  all  over." 

Morton  promised  to  do  as  he  requested,  and 
then  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  laughed 
with  Louisa  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  for  a  moment  over 
Ifr.  Gibbs's  strange  interruption,  and  merely 
adding  that  he  thought  it  would  end  in  the 
capture  of  two  notorious  malefactors,  took  his 
leave  with  as  light  an  air  as  if  he  was  going  to 
a  party  of  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Tbs  moon  had  somewhat  declined,  the  high 
liopes  of  the  ground  behind  Mallington  Park, 
the  deep  rounds  of  the  wood  in  the  foreground, 
even  the  lower  part  of  the  park  itself,  though 
ttoed  to  the  south,  wore  all  in  shadow }  but  yet 


the  river  in  some  of  its  bends  caught  the  rays  of 
the  declining  planet,  and  glistened  like  silver  as 
it  flowed  along.  The  boat  had  been  drawn  up  as 
near  to  the  rectory  as  possible,  where  the  stream, 
expanding,  flowed  on  more  gently,  leaving  a 
fringe  of  reeds,  mingled  with  the  large  round 
leaves  of  the  water  lily,  on  that  side  of  the 
river ;  and  in  the  punt  itself  appeared,  when 
Morton  approached,  the  coachman  and  Mr. 
Gibbs.  He  concluded,  of  course,  that  they 
were  waiting  there  for  him  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  could  not,  as  he  hurried  on,  divine  with  what 
amusement  they  were  filling  up  their  time ;  for 
the  coachman,  with  his  body  slightly  bent,  and 
the  pole  in  his  hand,  seemed  very  much  in  the 
attitude  of  one  who  was  lifting  out  a  large  flsh 
with  a  landing  net,  while  Mr.  Gibbs,  on  his 
knees,  in  the  bottom  of  the  punt,  was  stooping 
over  still  further,  and  reaching  out  with  his 
hands,  apparently  to  secure  something  that  his 
companion  was  endeavoring  to  guide  to  the 
side  of  their  little  bark. 

Just  when  Morton  came  up  the  worthy  trav- 
eler made  a  sharp  grasp  at  something,  ex- 
claiming the  moment  after,  **  I  have  got  it — it*s 
a  hat." 

He  then  emptied  the  water  out,  and  turning 
to  the  young  gentleman  as  he  stepped  into  the 
punt,  he  showed  him  his  prize,  saying  "  Here's 
a  hat  in  the  water.  Isn't  that  funny,  sir? — a 
very  good  hat,  too,  and  can't  have  been  long  in, 
or  it  would  have  fallen  to  pieces." 

"Keep  it  safely,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  answered  Morton, 
who  saw  more  in  the  fact  than  the  other  seemed 
to  do.  **  There,  push  off,  coachman,  as  fast  as 
you  can.  You  had  better,  perhaps,  mark  the 
hat,  Mr.  Gibbs,  for  we  must  leave  it  in  the  boat, 
and  it  may  be  important  to  identify  it." 

"  Here's  something  written  in  the  inside  al- 
ready," answered  the  traveler,  "  if  I  could  but 
make  out  what  it  is,"  and  he  turned  it  to  the 
moonlight,  but  in  vain.  **ril  mark  it  at  all 
events,"  he  continued,  taking  out  his  pencil  aud 
marking  a  hroi^d  cross  on  the  leather.  **  There^ 
that  will  prevent  mistakes.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  wore  that  young  Mr.  Latimer's  hat.  Ho 
came  back  without  one,  they  say,  and  took  a 
new  one  with  him." 

Mr.  Morton  did  not  reply,  and  the  punt  soon 
glided  into  the  darker  part  of  the  stream,  and 
approached  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  whole 
party  stepped  out,  and  the  boat  was  made  fast. 
Morton  then  led  the  way  at  once  towards  the 
cottage  of  the  man  Miles ;  hut  by  this  time  it 
was  past  twelve  o*cIock,  and  the  good  country- 
man and  all  his  family  were  sound  asleep  in 
their  beds,  whence  it  was  very  diflleult  to  rouse 
them.  At  length,  after  long  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  tapping  at  the  window.  Miles  himself 
was  called  out  of  his  bed ;  and,  as  apprehension 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  as  he  did  not 
choose  to  give  such  nocturnal  visitors  an  op- 
portunity of  forcing  their  way  in,  he  brought  his 
face  as  near  as  possible  to  the  casement,  and 
opened  it,  inquiring  ••  Who  the  devil  are  you !" 

•*  Get  on  some  clothes  and  como  out.  Miles," 
replied  Mr.  Morton.  "  Bring  your  gun  with  you, 
too,  with  a  ball  or  two,  fit  for  it,  if  you've  got 
any.   We've  some  business  to  do." 

**  Lord  bless  me  sir !  1  didn't  know  you,"  an- 
swered the  man  in  a  respectful  tone ;  but,  rub- 
bing his  eyes  heartily  at  iIa  i!UBA>^ssA^^^^9^tX 
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iB  it  an  aboati  The  aeason  ia  too  far  gone  for 
ahootiDg  a  buck." 

"  ru  tell  you  preaently,"  answered  Morton ; 
"  but  make  haste,  mj  good  friend,  for  we  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

The  man  retired,  promptly  threw  on  some 
clothes,  and  calling  one  of  his  little  girls  to  shut 
the  door  afler  him,  speedily  appeared  with  gun 
and  powder  flask  in  one  hand  and  some  bullets 
in  the  other. 

'<  You  had  better  charge,"  said  Morton,  and 
the  man  obeyed  without  hesitation,  but  still  not 
without  some  surprise.  Mr.  Gibbs  he  stared 
at  heartily,  but  recognized  Dr.  Western's  coach- 
man, and  asked  him  how  he  dfd  in  a  semi-som- 
nambulous  manner,  while  he  went  on  cramming 
his  gun  as  hard  as  he  could  drive. 

"The  French  havn*t  landed,  have  they  1"  he 
asked  at  length,  as  he  followed  Morton  up  the 
sandy  lane  under  the  park  wall 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Morton.  "Wo  have 
not  such  serious  enemies  to  deal  with  as  that, 
my  good  fellow.  We  have  discovered  where 
two  of  the  men  are  lying  hid  who  are  suspected 
of  having  broken  into  Mallington  Hall,  and  mur- 
dered poor  Edmonds." 

I  "Oh,  d— n  them!"  crie^  the  gamekeeper; 
'*  if  I  catch  them  Til  knock  their  brains  out." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Morton.  "  You  must 
be  so  good  as  to  follow  your  orders  exactly. 
1*11  tell  you  what  to  do  when  we  get  near  the 
spot,  and  you  must  do  neither  more  nor  less." 

"Where be  they  1"  asked  Miles,  in  an  eager 
tone,  which  showed  that  sleep  was  now  quite 
thrown  ofi*.  "In  the  chesnut  wood,  Til  bet 
any  money." 

"No,"  answered  Morton;  "in  a  cave  or 
hollow  piece  of  ground  in  Wenlock  Wood,  I  un- 
derstand." 

"  What !  Ganuner  Hurry's  Hole  1"  exclaimed 
Hiles,  stopping  suddenly.  "Well,  that*s  the 
Toy  place  for  them  to  hide,  to  be  sure.  I 
faavn't  been  there  this  many  a  year,  and  I 
didn't  think  of  it.  But  stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit. 
If  they  are  in  there  you*ll  want  some  light,  for 
at  the  back  part  it's  as  black  as  the  coal-hole, 
«ven  in  the  day  time,  and  we  may  all  get  our 
throats  cut  before  we  know  it." 

This  was  a  point  that  had  neither  struck 
Morton,  Mr.  Gibbs,  nor  the  coachman,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  it  puzzled  them  all  very 
much. 

Miles  soon  came  to  their  relief.  "  Pve  got  a 
dark  lantern  at  home,"  he  said.  "  You  three 
go  up  to  the  common,  at  the  back  of  the  park, 
and  I'll  run  and  fetch  it,  and  be  up  with  you  in 
a  minute." 

:  They  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  however, 
•ome  minutes  before  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  gamekeeper ;  and  Morton  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Gibbs 
in  regard  to  the  locality  and  circumstances  of 
the  cave,  and  also  to  arrange  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

"  Two  of  tis  had  ^tter  go  in  first,"  ho  said, 
<<  and  two  stay  at  the  entrance,  in  case  the 
others  should  miss  them,  and  they  should  run 
out.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  have  got  hold 
of  them,  the  others  can  rush  in  to  help." 

''They  were  both  close  at  the  mouth,"  said 
Mr.  Gibbs.     "  But  who's  to  go  in  first  ?" 

Morton  mistook  bimi  and  thought  that  one  of 


the  qualms  of  apprehension  which  he  acknowl- 
edge having  felt  in  the  tree  had  now  got  poa- 
session  of  him  again,  and  he  acoordingl|f 
replied,  "You  and  the  coachman  had  better 
stay  at  the  entrance,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  you  can  hoU 
the  lantern,  so  as  to  give  us  as  much  light  at 
possible,  and  knock  any  of  them  down  wba 
attempt  to  pass." 

But  the  safety  that  is  in  numbers  had  inspired 
Mr.  Gibbs  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  He  wm 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  take  his  part  in  a  fight, 
though  he  objected  strongly  to  having  the  fight 
all  to  himself  "  No,  no,  sir !"  he  ezclainie^ 
<*  on  my  life,  that's  not  fair.  I  found  the  fellows 
out,  and  I  ought  to  be  allowed  my  part  in  takiag 
them." 

"  So  you  shall,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Mor- 
ton ;  "  but  only,  as  I  think  that  Miles  i$  t 
stronger  man — " 

"  Oh !  I'm  stronger  than  I  look,"  anawerad 
Mr.  Gibbs,  interrupting  him,  "and  deviliA 
active.  Let  me  once  get  my  fingers  on  oneef 
their  throats,  and  the  ffillow  shan't  throw  m 
ofi!*  more  easily  than  a  piuned  bull  does  a  bol- 
dog." 

"  Well,  80  be  it,"  answered  Morton,  who  wo- 
ollecting  that  Miles  was  a  married  man,  withi 
large  family  dependent  upon  him,  thooght  it  u 
well  that  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  under- 
taking should  fall  upon  the  dapper  traveler 

When  the  gamekeeper  joined  them,  ~ 
though  he  did  not  venture  to  express  his 
so  boldly  as  Mr.  Gibbs  had  done,  yet  he  gmn- 
bled  a  little  at  the  prospect  of  not  being  allowed; 
as  he  termed  it,  "  to  have  a  lick  at  the  fcUoivs 
who  murdered  poor  Edmonds." 

Morton  replied,  "  You  must  remember  tbit 
they  are  only  suspected,  my  good  friend,  aod, 
therefore,  there  must  be  no  more  violence  thii 
is  necessary  to  secure  them.  Probahfy,  how- 
ever, we  shall  all  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  weU 
deserve.  So  now  that  we  understand  the 
whole,  let  us  go  on  in  perfect  silence ;  and 
remember.  Miles,  not  to  unshade  the  laoten 
till  we  are  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
Step  as  quietly  as  possible  also ;  and  you.  Miles, 
lead  the  way,  as  I  suppose  you  know  the  plaee 
best." 

"  Know  Gammer  Hurry's  Hole !  Ay,  that  I 
do,"  answered  the  gamekeeper ;  "  but  whattm 
I  to  do  if  I  am  not  to  go  in  when  I  get  there  1** 

"  You  keep  close  to  the  right  of  the  moatt 
The  coachman,  who  must  come  last,  will  keep 
close  to  the  left,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  and  I  wiU  fo 
in  between  you  as  soon  as  you  unshade  IM 
lantern." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Miles,  "just  tf 
you  like,  though  I  think  you  had  better  leave  it 
to  us,  in  case  harm  should  come  of  it.** 

"  No,  no,  that  will  not  do,"  answered  lCe^ 
ton.  "  I  never  put  other  men  upon  tasks  that 
I  am  afraid  to  undertake  myself  Now  go  oa. 
Miles." 

The  man  led  the  way  across  the  common  till 
he  reached  the  edge  of  Wenlock  Wood ;  bat 
then,  instead  of  taking  the  path  which  Mr.  Gibbs 
had  followed  once  before,  he  struck  away  to  the 
left,  skirting  the  wood,  till  he  came  nearly  10 
the  spot  where  the  high  bank  in  which  the  cava 
was  dug  fell  away  into  the  broken  ground  ti 
the  common.  This  proceeding  agitated  Kir. 
Gibbs  a  good  deal,  for  he  thought  that  the  mtfi 
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,wnMt  hmve  mistrten  the  place ;  and,  plucking 
-Mr.  Morton  by  the  coat,  he  whispered  hit  ap- 
prebcneiona. 

"Hush!"  answered  Morton,  "he  is  right, 
depend  apon  it ;"  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
^gtmekeeper  turned  into  the  wood,  where  a 
aomewhat  broader  and  less  entangled  path  was 
found  under  the  shelter  of  the  sandy  banks. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  they  walked  along, 
keeping  close  to  each  other,  and  preserving  a 
profound  silence ;  and  it  is  vain  to  say  that  the 
•ensation  was  not  somewhat  awful,  as,  in  the 
depth  of  the  night,  and  with  no  other  light  but 
that  afforded  by  the  sky  above,  bright  though  it 
might  be  with  the  moon's  rays,  they  walked  on 
through  the  de«p  wood,  and  remembered  that  a 
struggle  was  about  to  take  place  with  men 
whose  hands  were  already  imbrued  in  human 
•Uood,  and  who  would,  in  all  probability,  strug- 
gle with  the  courage  of  despair.  Every  now 
and  then,  where  the  banks  were  a  little  lower, 
the  moonlight  poured  from  the  south-west  upon 
their  path,  streaming  between  the  boles  of  the 
trees  that  crested  the  high  ground  above  ;  but 
those  occasional  glimpses  of  brightness  tended 
lather  to  render  the  gloom  more  deep  when 
the  darkness  succeeded  again. 

When  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
a  bird  of  the  raven  species — whether  their  steps 
had  caught  his  watchful  ear  or  whether  he  was 
already  on  the  wing,  I  cannot  tell — flew  over 
their  heads,  with  a  hoarse  croak,  and  they 
eould  hear  the  strong  feathers  of  his  wings  flap 
amongst  the  branches.  These  were  the  only 
Bounds  they  heard,  all  the  rest  was  still,  and 
solemn,  and  silent ;  not  a  breath  of  air  was  felt ; 
the  *  thin  branches  of  the  birch  waved  not, 
and  the  light  leaves  of  the  aspen  remained  at 
rest.  Their  own  step  was  all  that  moved,  and 
each  t^ok  especial  care  to  tread  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  to  hold  the  cautious  breath.  At 
length  a  faint  odor  of  burnt  wood  was  percep- 
tible, hanging  about  amongst  the  trees ;  and 
Miles,  turning  partly  round,  touched  Mr.  Mor- 
ton on  the  shoulder,  as  an  intimation  that  they 
were  approaching  the  place. 

Morton  instantly  drew  one  of  the  pistols  from 
his  pocket  and  held  it  in  his  le(\  hand,  giving  the 
eamc  sign  to  those  behind  him  ;  and,  after  taking 
about  twenty  steps  further,  the  gamekeeper  stood 
ttill.  Though  compU'tcJy  dark,  and  though 
the  fire  which  Mr.  CJibbs  had  seen  had  now  gone 
out,  Morton  could  perceive  distinctly  enough 
the  dark  outline  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
when  Miles  paused  and  faced  round  on  the 
right-hand  side,  the  young  gentleman  did  ttie 
same  within  about  a  yard  of  him.  Mr.  Gibbs 
also  approached,  and  then  Morton  touched  the 
vamekecpcr  as  a  signal  to  unshade  the  lantern. 
Just  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  slight 
noise  in  the  cave,  as  if  some  one  moved  ;  but 
the  covering  over  the  lantern  was  instantly 
irawn  back,  and  the  figures  of  the  two  sleeping 
men  were  straight  before  them.  The  feeble 
rays  penetrated  faintly  into  the  cave,  show- 
ing near  the  entrance  the  rough  smoke-be- 
grimed sides*  hut  suffering  the  further  parts  to 
rest  in  obscurity.  They  flashed  full  upon  the 
•'hcea  of  Williams  and  his  companion,  however, 
and  while  Brown  rolled  over  uneasily  on  his 
aide,  but  without  waking,  the  former  started  at 
once  upon  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir," 


as  if  suddenly  called  by  some  one  in 
over  him. 

Without  giving  him  a  moment's  paase  Mor- 
ton rushed  in  upon  him  and  grasped  him  by  the 
collar ;  but  even  in  the  short  interval,  roosed 
completely  by  the  sound  of  feet,  the  miscreant 
vvas  upon  his  guard,  and  grap[ding  tight  with 
his  antagonist,  a  fearful  struggle  commenced 
between  them.  At  the  same  moment  Mr. 
Gibbs  sprang  upon  Brown  and  held  hmi 
down,  meeting  at  first  but  little  resistance,  lor 
the  man*8  senses  were  completely  buried  jn 
sleep ;  but  as  the  grasp  of  his  assailant  began 
to  oppress  his  throat,  he  too  roused  himself  and 
struck  the  traveler  a  tremendoos  blow  on  the 
head  as  he  started  up,  but  without  indncing 
Gibbs  to  let  go  his  hold.  Then  seising  him  1^ 
the  waist  he  endeavored  with  his  great  strength 
to  dash  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  cavern; 
but  with  active  dexterity  Gibbs  contrived  to  aroid 
the  blow,  keeping  fast  to  his  throat,  to  use  his 
own  simile,  like  a  bull-dog,  while  Brown  raged 
and  swore  with  every  blasphemy  that  the  Toca- 
bulary  of  crime  could  supply. 

Ttic  contest,  in  the  meantime,  between 
Morton  and  Williams  was  more  silent  and  ap- 
parently less  violent,  but  more  deadly.  They 
were  better  matched  in  all  respects ;  the 
gentleman  was  taller,  as  active,  as  much  inured 
to  exercise  and  danger ;  but  not  so  muscular 
as  his  opponent.  He  had  his  pistol  cocked  in 
his  hand,  too,  but  that  only  embarrassed  him, 
for  he  was  determined  not  to  use  it  but  in 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  and  as  he  was 
presenting  it  at  his  head  with  a  low  threat  to 
fire,  a  well-aimed  blow  knocked  it  out  of  his 
hand,  and  it  went  oflT  as  it  struck  the  ground. 
I1iey  grappled  with  each  other  instantly,  and 
wrestling  with  all  tt^ir  power,  each  strove  to 
throw  the  other,  till  Williams,  finding  that  he 
had  to  contend  with  one  as  powerful  and  is 
skillful  as  himself,  relaxed  hishokl  for  a  moment, 
and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket. 
It  was  for  life  or  death  ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
withdrawal  of  his  hand  from  Morton's  shoulder 
would  give  his  antagonist  one  fearful  advantage ; 
but  ho  saw  the  two  men  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave ;  he  heard  Miles  exclaim  *'  Hang  it,  this 
will  never  do !"  and  beheld  him  set  down  the 
lantern  to  start  forward.  His  only  chance  wta 
in  dispatching  his  adversary  at  once  ;  and  the 
next  instant  a  pistol  was  in  his  hand.  Morton 
saw  it,  turned  towards  him,  and  put  forth  all  his 
strength.  Williams  staggered,  wavered,  lost 
his  balance ;  but  still,  with  the  pertinacity  of 
the  wolf,  that  bites  even  in  dying,  he  strove  to 
aim  the  weapon  aright  as  he  fiell,  still  eUnging 
to  his  enemy  with  his  left  hand.  Miles  behold 
the  whole,  as  he  rushed  on,  and  grasped  at  Uie 
felon*s  wrist,  turning  it  somewhat  from  its 
course ;  but  at  the  same  moment  that  Williams 
fell  headlong,  the  pistol  went  ofl!*;  and  Morton 
cast  himself  upon  him,  holding  his  chest  down 
with  his  knee. 

**  Are  you  hurt,  sir  1  are  you  hurt  V  cried  the 
gamekeeper. 

"  Never  mind  !  never  mind  !"  answered  Mor- 
ton, "Tie  him!  tie  him!"  and  at  the  same  time 
he  pressed  heavily  upon  his  antagonist's  chest. 

With  rapidity  and  skill  Miles  slipped  a  nooso 
over  Williams's  arms,  while  Morton  held  h»&L 
down,  drew  it  l\%VvX,  vcA  Vvtt^  \\  \wX«    *^^">*««  x 
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help  them  there !  help  them  !**  said  the  young 
gentleman,  rising;  and  as  Miles  sprang  away 
to  aid  Gibba  and  the  coachman,  who  were  both 
■truggling  with  Brown,  Morion  drew  a  second 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  turned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  sat  down,  keeping  a  wary  eye 
upon  Williams.  The  man  stood  for  an  instant 
vith  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  without 
turning  even  a  glance  to  the  strife  which  went 
on  for  a  moment  near,  ere  his  comrade  was 
finally  overcome  and  tied  ;  but  at  If  ngUi,  with 
a  slow  step,  he  advanced  towards  Morton. 

**  Stand  back  !*'  said  the  young  gentleman,  as 
he  saw  him  approach,  raising  his  pistol  at  the 
same  time;  "I  have  not  strength  to  struggle 
with  you  now,  so  I  must  fire,  however  unwil- 
lingly, if  you  attempt  to  escape." 

*•  I  was  only  coming  to  say  I  am  afraid  you 
are  hurt,  sir,'*  answered  Williams,  in  a  mild 
tone  ;  *'  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  my  blood  was  up, 
and  I  could  not  help  it." 

At  the  same  moment  Miles  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  dragged  him  back ;  but  Morton 
exclaimed,  *'  Do  not  ill-use  him— do  not  ill-use 
him,  on  any  account  !*'  and  the  other  three 
gathering  round  the  young  gentleman,  whose 
face  had  turned  somewliai  pale,  saw  the  blood 
streaming  rapidly  over  the  breast  of  his  shirt 
from  the  right  side  as  he  leaned  upon  the  left 
arm. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

In  the  prison  of  the  town  of ,  and  in  the 

best  room  of  the  prison,  for  in  those  days  every 
man  was  considered  innocent  till  he  was  proved 
guilty,  and  no  man  was  treated  to  the  utmost 
rigors  of  imprisonment  yll  he  was  condemned 
by  a  jury  of  his  country — we  have  changed  all 
these  things  now,  and  it  is  quite  as  bad  to  be 
mspected  of  any  serious  crime  as  to  commit  a 
nlBor  one — sat  Captain  Tdnkerville  at  his  ease. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him,  and  a  veal 
pie  both  excellent  things,  when  they  are  good 
of  their  kind — and  he  reasoned  with  himself, 
as  he  sat,  upon  fate  and  human  circumstances, 
and  was  quite  as  good  a  philosopher  in  his  way, 
as  far  as  ethics  were  concerned  at  least,  as 
many  a  man  who  has  written  a  large  folio,  and 
begotten  for  himself  a  great  name.    True,  it  is 

Eibable  that  his  lucubrations  would  not  greatly 
ve  tended  to  improve  the  moral  or  religious 
tone  of  society;  but  the  same  may  be  said, 
imfortunately,  of  almost  every  philosopher  that 
arer  lived.  I  say  almost,  because  there  are 
one  or  two  great  exceptions.  But  search 
through  a  largo  library,  dear  reader,  and  point 
out  those  exceptions  one  by  one,  and  your  feet 
will  sooner  have  been  tiied  of  moving  from 
abelf  to  shelf,  than  your  tongue  of  pronouncing 
the  names  of  the  few  clever  men  who  have 
been  good  men  too. 

Captain  Tankcrvillc  began  by  thinking  of  the 
etrange  turn  circumstances  had  taken  in^bringing 
him  to  the  jail  of  a  small  country  town,  when 
he  felt  himself  well  qualified  to  figtire  in  a  more 
extended  sphere  in  the  capital  itself.  **  It's 
not  an  uncomfortable  jail  either,"  he  said  to 
himself,  looking  nmnd — for  Captain  Tankerville 
was  a  connoisseur  in  jails,  and  had  had  some  ex- 
-'*  It's  not  an  uocomfoit able  jail  either, 


and  devilish  civil  fellowa  in  it ;  but  it  ia  strange 
to  find  one*8  self  here.  What  an  atrocioiu 
thing  law  is  !  Here  am  I  shut  up,  for  three  or 
four  days  perhaps,  for  nothing  in  life  but  for 
playing  at  cards  in  an  inn  on  a  Sunday.  It  if 
true  old  Ouatterly  says  he  can  prove  a  forgeiy 
against  me — he's  a  clever  fellow  if  he  does. 
That  cock's  been  tried  before,  I  can  tell  him, 
and  won't  fight ;  but  if  he  did  he  miglit  run  a 
chance  of  twisting  my  neck,  after  all.  What 
an  infamous  shame  to  hang  a  man  as  one  would 
a  dog,  merely  for  writing  ten  or  twelve  black 
stnikes  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  paper.  It*t 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  equity 
— it's  pure  murder.  If  I  had  to  make  laws  I'd 
hang  all  those  who  hiTe  made  them.  Maa 
was  intended  to  be  free.  I  don't  suppose,  when 
he  was  first  turned  out,  that  even  a  spadeful 
of  earth  was  given  to  him  as  his  own.  Then 
whence  docs  he  derive  bis  right  to  anything 
he  has  ?  It's  all  stuff.  The  whole  world  it 
properly  in  common,  and  each  man  has  a  right 
to  take  what  he  can  get,  and  keep  what  he  can. 
Why  should  not  I  write  down  upon  a  piece  of 
pa{>er  the  simple  words,  George  Jaeobaon,  just 
as  well  as  any  other  man.  I  entered  into  no 
pledge  with  my  godfathers  and  godmothers  that 
I  would  stick  to  the  name  of  Tom  Tiukerville 
all  my  life.  Why  doesn't  a  name  wear  out  as 
well  as  anything  else  by  too  much  use?  and  it's 
devilish  hard  that  one  may  not  get  a  new  one, 
just  as  a  man  gets  a  new  coat — that's  cursei 
bad  wine :  brandy,  sugar,  and  sloe  juice.  I 
wonder  if  one  can't  get  anything  better  in  thii 
stupid  town  ;"  and  ho  rang  the  bell  which  hunf 
beside  the  mantel-piece. 

One  of  the  turnkeys  came  in  immediately, 
for  Captain  Tankerville  bled  freely,  as  they 
said  in  the  prison,  and,  thinking  he  had  done 
his  dinner,  was  about  to  remove  the*thmgs; 
but  the  captain  stopped  him,  exclaiming  **  Stay, 
stay ;  I  havn't  half  done.  I  want  some  more 
wine,  Mr.  What's-your-name ;  and  something 
better  than  that,  too.  I  never  tasted  such  stuff 
as  that.  You  may  take  it  away  and  drink  it 
yourself  if  you  like ;  but  get  me  a  bottle  of  good 
real  old  port,  that  will  make  the  evening  pass 
comfortably — and,  I  say,  if  you  have  anything 
new  and  entertaining  come  in,  bring  it  in  here 
just  for  an  hour  or  so,  for  the  sake  of  society. 
I'm  beginning  to  get  devilish  dull." 

'*  You  don't  seem  so,  I'm  sure,  sir,'*  replied 
the  turnkey ;  *•  but  1*11  tell  Mr.  Wilson  what  yoo 
say,"  and,  withdrawing  with  the  bottle  in  his 
hand,  he  went  and  spoke  with  his  principal. 

"  Go  and  get  him  a  bottle  of  old  port  from 
the  Hart,"  said  Mr.  Wilson;  "there's  four 
shillings  to  pay  for  it— charge  him  eight,  jroa 
know — but  let  it  be  good,  for  conscience  sake. 
What's  come  inV* 

*' Nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  turnkey,  "but  a 
petty  larceny  and  an  assault  locked  up  in  de- 
fault." 

*'  They  might  as  well  have  sent  that  to  the 
cage,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Wilson  ;  **  I  don't  like 
to  have  such  dirty  jobs  here— but  I'll  go  and 
talk  to  him  myself  and  amuse  him.  He  seems 
a  rolUcking  sort  of  blade,  and  takes  it  mighty 
easy." 

**Ay,  that  he  do,"  answered  the  turnkey. 
"  I  dare  say  ho  thinks  the  old  gentleman  wont 
persecute.'* 
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<*  Oh,  bat  they'll  make  him,"  answered  the 

rrincipal  jailer.    **  They  hare  boand  him  over, 
think." 

**  No,  sir,  the  captain  is  only  remanded,'*  an- 
swered his  subordinate.  "  But,  h<*rk  !  they  are 
bringing  some  one  in  now.  Why,  it's  that 
smart-dressed  boy  as  was  set  in  the  stocks !" 

As  he  spoke  he  held  the  door  of  the  room, 
-which  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  ajar 
in  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Wilson  sauntered  out  with 
his  coat  tails  turned  back  as  he  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  fire.  When  he  saw  young  Black- 
more,  however,  and  heard  that  he  too  was  re- 
manded on  the  charge  of  being  an  accessory  in 
the  robbery  of  Mallington  Hall,  he  thought  he 
nvould  be  just  the  person  to  suit  Captain  Tank- 
erville,  and  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  put 
into  that  worthy's  room  till  a  cell  could  be  got 
ready  for  him.  There  were  plenty  quite  ready 
in  the  jail,  but  there  are  conventionalities  in 
prisons  as  well  as  other  places. 
'  W^en  young  John  Blackmore  found  into 
whose  society  he  was  introduced  he  was  greatly 
relieved  and  delighted,  and  the  appetite  with 
which  Captain  Tankerville  was  eating  his  veal 
pie,  though  a  great  vacuity  in  one  side  showed 
that  it  was  not  the  first  attack  he  had  made 
tipon  it,  gave  him  quite  a  new  view  of  prison 
life,  and  taught  him  the  great  advantage  of  **  a- 
light  heart,"  whatever  may  be  the  benefit  of  the 
other  article  which  is  sometimes  supposed,  in 
conjunction  with  it,  to  facilitate  a  man  in  going 
*'  through  the  world."  He  had  a  great  respect 
for  Captain  Tankerville.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
first  class  in  the  profession  which  he  had  shown 
himself  anxious  to  follow,  and  the  gay  and 
cordial  manner  with  which  the  worthy  captain 
treated  him  inspired  confidence  and  won  regard. 

**  Ah,  Blackee,  my  boy !"  cried  the  captain, 
**  what,  have  they  grabbed  you  1  Delighted  to 
see  you.  You  are  welcome  to  the  stone  pitcher. 
Sit  down  and  have  a  bit  of  pie  and  a  glass  of 
wine  when  it  comes.     I'll  treat  you." 

Young  Blackmore  took  a  scat,  and,  with  his 
usual  cfleminate  manner,  received  the  captain's 
civilities  ;  but  when  the  wine  came,  and  he  had 
taken  a  glass  or  two,  he  felt  his  spirits  greatly 
•revived,  and  the  slocks  were  forgotten. 

"  Now,  tell  us  what  you're  in  for,  Blackee," 
said  the  captain,  after  they  had  conversed  and 
drank  for  some  Uttlc  time,  *'  Something  capital, 
I  hope." 

*'  Capital  1  la,  captain,  don't  talk  of  capital !" 
replied  young  Blackmore.  **You  make  me 
^uite  nervous  again." 

"  I'm  talking  of  capital  fun,  not  capital  punish- 
ment," replied  his  fellow  prisoner,  laughing; 
**  but  whatever  it  is,  you  had  better  have  a  little 
good  advice.  A  young  fellow  like  you,  when 
he  first  begins,  is  sure  to  get  himself  into  some 
scrape,  if  he  hasn't  some  friend  at  his  elbow  to 
tell  him  to  keep  out  of  it." 

**  Tve  got  into  a  terrible  scrape  already,"  said 
John  Blackmore. 

"  I'he  more  reason  you  should  take  advice 
from  my  long  experience,"  answered  his  sage 
companion.  **Thi8  is  the- fourteenth  time  I 
have  been  in  jail,  Blackee— eight  times  for 
debt,  and  six  for  peccadilloes — and  I  never  yet 
failed  to  get  my  head  out  almost  as  fast  as  it 
was  in  ;  so  tell  me  what's  the  matter,  and  you 
•hall  have  a  good  legal  opinion  without  a  fee." 


"  Why,  they've  pot  me  in  here,"  replied  the 
lad,  "for  overhearing  something  that  Jack 
Williams  said  to  Bill  Maltby  about  robbing  Mal- 
lington House,  and  not  telling." 

"  Oh,  Jack  Williams  !"  said  Captain  Tanker- 
ville. "  Then  Latimer's  in  for  it  too,  and  I  may 
be  excused  for  not  giving  him  his  revenge,  as  I 
promised." 

Young  Blackmore  nodded  his  head  in  token 
of  assent,  and  Captain  Tankerville  went  on  in  a 
grave,  deliberate,  thoughtful  manner.  "  So,  you 
overheard  them,  did  you  1  and  you  didn't  tell. 
Well,  that  certainly  makes  you  particept  erimi- 
nU.  An  awkward  position,  Mr.  Blackmore,  es- 
pecially if  you  had  any  finger  in  the  pie — I  don't 
mean  your  whole  hand.  I  mean  only  if  you 
fingered  it — carrying  messages,  running  for 
horses,  giving  a  nod  sr  a  wink,  and  such  things. 
Now,  if  murder  had  been  committed,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  been  settled.  You'd  have  had 
to  taste  hemp,  Blackee.  It's  rather  bitter,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  people  imagine,  I  have  a 
notion,  and  one  thing  is,  it's  soon  over." 

"  They* say  murder  was  committed,"  replied 
the  young  man,  in  a  low  tone,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  Captain  Tankcrville's  countenance,  as  if 
his  life  depended  upon  the  next  word. 

"  Ah  !  that's  awkward,"  answered  his  fellow 
prisoner.  **Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Blackee. 
We'll  have  another  bottle  when  that's  done. 
Now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you've  got  but  one 
chance.  You  must  stag — I  dare  say  you  don't 
care  a  straw  about  Williams — nor  I  either,  for 
that  matter — nor  about  Alfred  Latimer — nor  I 
either.  They  are  both  sure  to  be  hanged,  any 
way ;  so,  if  you  can  get  your  neck  out  of  the 
noose  hetween  them,  you  are  a  fool  if  you  don't 
do  it." 

"  But  I  did  confess,"  replied  the  youth,  set- 
ting down  his  half  emptied  glass  of  wine;  and 
he  proceeded  to  tell  his  companion  all  that  bad 
happened  to  him  during  the  preceding  night  tnd 
that  eventful  morning,  and  added  by  saying  (hat.  . 
the  constable,  as  he  had  brought  him  tloiig^ 
had  told  him  that  the  whole  story  was  oat,  uid 
the  people  hunting  for  Williams,  Latimer,  and 
Brown,  all  over  the  country ;  *<  and  so  they 
took  me  out  of  the  stocks  and  put  me  in  herei^ 
he  added. 

"  See  what  it  is  not  to  have  an  experienoed  . . 
hand  to  consult  with,"  rejoined  Captain  Tank- 
erville. **  If  I  had  been  near  you,  I'd  have  pdt  -  < 
you  right  in  a  minute.  You  should  have  stack 
to  your  story  to  Williams's  face,  whether  it  wilb 
true  or  false.  Then  you  would  havd  got  elear 
off,  and,  perhaps,  been  rewarded ;  now  jau're 
only  one  chance,  my  lad.  You  must  come 
back  to  your  old  story,  and  say  that  the  sight  of 
the  fellow  frightened  you  out  of  your  wits ;  then 
if  you  can  just  tell  where  Williams  is  gonep 
so  as  to  get  him  nabbed,  you'll  save  your 
bacon." 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  youth,  monm- 
fully. 

**Do  you  know  where  young  Latimer  is 
gone  t"  cried  Captain  Tankerville. 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  young  Blackmore, 
joyfully ;  **  I  know  where  he  intended  to  go, 
and  how  they  arranged  all  their  plans,  though 
at  that  time  I  wasn't  aware  that  he  was  to  have 
any  hand  in  this  job.  He  was  first  to  ^  to 
PorUmooth,  and  Ihea  wci  \ft  YrvoRft^  >»  ^ 
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pUoe  called  Havre,  where  Williams  waa  to 
join  him,  and  then  they  were  to  go  pirating  in 
the  Levant  together." 

"A  very  pretty  scheme!"  cried  Captain 
Tankerville,  laughing  heartily.  *'  Quite  roman- 
tic, upon  my  life.  Two  gentlemen  starting  in 
the  characters  of  Blue  Beard  ahd  Black  Beard." 
As  he  spoke  he  approached  the  bell  and  gave 
it  a  smart  pull. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  what  are  you 
going  to  do  1"  cried  young  Blackmore. 

"  To  save  your  life,  my  lad,"  replied  Captain 
TankerviUe.  "It's  very  seldom  indeed  that 
one  can  tell  the  truth  with  any  advantage  to 
one's  self.  I  never  knew  above  two  or  three 
instances  of  it.  But  this  is  one,  and  it  shows 
a  man*s  skill  if  he  finds  out  when  it  is  just  as 
good  for  him  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  tell  a  lie. 
So  now  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 
awear  where  Alfred  Latimer  may  be  found, 
and»  if  he's  caught,  you  may  be  safe  enough. 
I  say,  my  good  friend,"  he  continued,  as  the 
turnkey  opened  the  door,  "just  tell  the  gov- 
ernor to  step  here.  This  young  man  has  got 
something  to  tell  which  may  further  the  ends 
of  justice  immensely ;  and,  as  I  am  always  fond 
of  seeing  justice  done,  I  think  it  quite  as  well 
that  the  magistrates  should  know  it.  But  you 
had  better  be  quick,  or  the  fellows  may  have 
got  beyond  reach." 

Mr.  Wilson  appeared  in  a  minute,  and  heard 
all  that  young  Blackmore  had  to  say  with  a  dry 
attentive  countenance.  At  first  his  former  ter- 
giversation, which  had  reached  the  worthy 
officer's  cars,  seemed  to  have  produced  an 
unfavorable  impression  in  regard  to  the  young 
man's  veracity ;  but  as  eoon  as  he  heard  what 
he  had  to  say  of  Alfred  Latimer's  escape,  he 
replied  "You  must  come  befgLr«  the  magis- 
trates. Send  up  Bill  here  to  keep  him  safe," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  turnkey  who  stood 
behind,  "  and  let  some  one  keep  a  look-out  for 
Mr.  Soames ;  he  was  down  at  the  bench  just 
now." 

"  He  ^as  over  at  the  Hart  asking  when  the 
ahay  went,"  rejoined  the  turnkey. 

"  Well,  see  for  him — see  for  him  I  and  let 
him  know  that  we've  got  information,"  said 
Hr.  Wilson  ;  and  these  precautions  had  their 
desired  effect,  for  John  Blackmorc's  new  depo- 
sition was  made  before  Soames  had  quitted  the 
town,  and  furnished  with  the  best  information 
he  could  get,  and  all  legal  powers,  as  well  as 
an  assistant,  he  jumped  into  a  post-chaise,  and 
droreofif  towards  Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

Tub  post-chaise  which  contained  Alfred  I<at- 
imer  and  his  poor  bride  rolled  along  as  fast  as 
two  horses  could  draw  it ;  but  yet  not  fast 
enough  for  his  impatience,  for  remorse  and  fear 
were  upon  him.  He  fancied  that  he  had  taken 
all  his  measures  so  well,  indeed,  that  suspicion 
was  not  likely  to  fall  upon  him  speedily,  if  at 
all.  He  fancied  that  it  would  be  some  time 
before  the  bloody  clothes  which  he  had  left  at 
Mallington  House  would  bo  discovered  ;  and  as 
no  one  knew  that  they  belonged  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  still  longer  before  any  circumstance 
would  show  that  they  had  ever  beon  in  his 


possession.  Even  his  marriage  with  Lncy  ho 
thought  would  tend  more  than  all  the  rest  ta 
the  concealment  of  his  part  in  the  crime  that 
had  been  committed,  and  he  argued  and  re-^ 
argued  with  himself  to  prove,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, that  he  was  quite  safe.  Yet  fear  was 
in  his  heart,  for,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
terror  is  always  the  follower  of  crime.  He 
could  not  banish  it;  he  could  not  drive  it 
away.  More  than  once  he  pulled  up  the  cover- 
ing over  the  little  window  at  the  back  of  the 
cluiise  and  looked  out  behind  ;  more  Uian  once 
he  called  to  the  postboy  to  '<  get  on,"  though 
he  was  going  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Remorse  also  was  doing  its  part  bitteriy 
and  terribly,  and  the  struggling  feelings  within 
his  bosom  strangely  aflbcted  his  demeanor. 
Sometimes  he  would  fall  into  deep  and  gloomy 
fits  of  thought  —  sometimes  he  would  answer 
Lucy  sharply  and  angrily — sometimes  be  prod- 
igal of  tenderness  and  caresses.  He  loved  her 
certainly  better  than  he  had  ever  loved  any 
human  being.  He  had  always  done  so,  and 
now  he  clung  to  her  as  the  only  solace  left, 
and  the  only  fragment  that  he  had  saved  out  of 
the  wreck  of  better  things  left  for  him ;  aad 
yet  the  impatience  and  irritation  of  his  mind 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  wholly  kind.  But 
she  bore  all  with  gentleness  and  affection,  as 
she  had  been  lately  taught  to  bear ;  and  sba 
now  saw  that  something,  she  knew  not  what, 
weighed  heavily  upon  bis  mind.  For  a  mo- 
ment at  one  time  she  thought,  with  deep  grieA 
that  it  might  be  his  marriage  with  her  that 
irritated  him — that  he  might  regret  it — that  he 
might  feel  that  it  had  degraded  him ;  but  then 
came  one  of  those  fits  of  tenderness  which 
showed  her  that  such  could  not  be  the  case. 

She  little  thought,  poor  girl,  that  sho  was 
sitting  side  by  side  with  the  murderer  of  her 
father;  and  that  the  hand,  the  burning  hand 
which  clasped  hers  was  stained  with  her  fa- 
ther's blood. 

Onward,  however,  they  went,  and  had  gone 
near  fifty  miles  on  their  way  before  Harry 
Soames,  the  constable,  set  out  from  Mallington 
in  pursuit  of  them.  But  though  poor  Lucy 
was  tired,  and  Alfred  Latimer  himself  became 
drowsy  with  the  exertions  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  preceding  night,  still  he  went  on,  till 
towards  eleven  they  reached  the  town  of 
Southampton.  As  soon  as  the  chaise  drove 
up  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  Alfred  Latimer  in- 
quired when  the  packet  would  sail  for  Havre^ 
and,  to  his  great  relief,  heard  that  it  got  under 
weigh  at  four  o'clock  on  |hc  following  morning. 
He  immediately  sent  to  secure  berths  for  him- 
self and  his  wife,  and  after  a  light  meal,  bade 
Lucy  retirc'to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  he 
himself  did  not  lie  down,  fearful  lest  the  people 
of  the  inn,  notwithstanding  all  his  injunctions, 
should  not  call  him  in  time ;  and  he  remained 
dozing  by  the  fire  of  the  sitting-room  in  a  half- 
dclirious  sleep.  The  horrors  that  he  under- 
went during  those  three  hours  that  he  thus  re- 
mained are  indescribaiilo.  Scarcely  had  he 
closed  his  eyes  for  five  minutes  when  the  figure 
of  poor  Edmondd,  as  ho  lay  bleeding  on  the 
floor  the  moment  after  ho  had  shot  him,  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  sight,  and  he  woke  with  a 
start  of  agony.  Then,  when  he  slept  again,  he 
seemed  to  hear  loud  voices  shouting,  aud  peo- 
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fiB  •ereaming  oat  hii  name,  and  calling  '*  Stop 
tlie  murderer !"  and  again  sleep  was  banished. 
Thus  it  went  on  all  the  time,  till  at  the  hour 
appointed  the  punctual  porter  of  the  inn  came 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand  to  call  the  gentleman 
and  lady  that  were  going  by  the  packet. 

Lucy  was  soon  roused,  and  ready  to  depart. 
t*he  trunks  and  boxes  they  had  brought  were 
pat  upon  a  wheelbarrow ;  the  bills  paid,  the 
•erTants  fee'd,  and  with  the  daughter  of  his 
vioti^  hanging  on  his  arm,  Alfred  Latimer 
took  his  way  down  through  the  dark  streets  to 
ibe  port. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  night,  th^  wind  was  light 
and  favorable,  and  no  obstacle  or  impediment 
proeented  itself.  The  careless  examination  to 
which  goods  going  abroad  at  that  lime  were 
aobjected  at  the  Custom  House  was  soon  got 
•far ;  oq^  trunk  was  opened,  and  then  all  were 
Barked  with  chalk,  and  carried  to'  the  ▼essel. 
JLlfred  Latimer  and  Lucy  went  on  board  at  the 
name  time,  and  both  went  down  below  to  wait 
§or  the  ship  sailing. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  after,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  noise  and  swearing  upon  deck,  and 
Alfred  Latimer  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
aabin  door.  But  presently  a  sort  of  swaying 
■Kition  was  felt,  the  ship  began  to  bend  consider- 
ably to  one  side,  and  the  noise  of  rushing  water 
abowed  him  thatthey  had  got  under  weigh.  It  was 
a  blessed  relief,  but  still  be  could  not  rest ;  and 
aa  be  and  Lucy  were  the  only  cabin  passengers, 
he  laid  down  fur  a  short  time  on  the  sofa  by  the 
Me  of  her  berth,  and  then  started  op  again, 
aaying  he  would  go  upon  deck  to  see  how  they 
got  on. 

He  found  everything  now  calm  and  quiet ; 
the  ship  going  easily  through  the  water,  and  the 
different  lights  that  marked  the  shoals  and 
headlands  in  that  part  of  the  channel  distinctly 
▼isible.  He  wished  that  they  were  all  passed  ; 
but  still  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  be  at  sea, 
and  he  gazed  over  for  a  few  minutes  into  the 
water  as  the  ship  sent  it  in  foam  from  her  sides. 
Presently,  however,  the  captain  gave  some 
orders,  the  speed  of  the  packet  was  slackened, 
and  then  apparently  she  stopped,  without  how- 
ever letting  down  the  anchor,  and  in  reality 
driving  on  slowly  with  the  tide. 

*' What  is  the  matter  1"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
■Kr  of  one  of  the  sailors  who  camo  up  the 
gangway  with  a  coil  of  rope  on  his  arm. 

"  Nothing  but  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  sir," 
answered  the  man,  unfastening  the  bolt  where 
what  is  called  the  accommodation  ladder  is 
placed. 

Alfred  Latimer  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
instantly  went  below,  and  there  remained  list- 
ening, with  the  cabin-door  ajar  in  his  hand. 
Presently  the  sound  of  oars,  a  grating  noise 
against  the  ship's  side,  and  voices  speaking 
Were  heard  ;  a  good  deal  of  hallooing  followed, 
•nd  then  some  conversation  upon  deck ;  but 
the  unhappy  young  man  could  not  distinguish 
inything  that  was  said.  In  another  instant, 
however,  steps  were  heard  coming  down,  and 
he  closed  the  door  hastily,  and  laid  down  upon 
the  sofa  again. 

The  persons  who  h|id  descended  went  into 

what  was  called  the  gentlemen's  cabin  first ; 

but  then  almost  immediately  returned,  and  the 

4oor  of  that  in  which  Alfred  Latimer  and  bis  poor 
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wife  were  waa  thrown  nnoeremonimialy  opaa. 
The  firat  who  came  in  was  the  captain  of  tho 
ship ;  but  two  other  faces  appeared  behind  him* 
and  in  one  of  them  the  wretched  young  maa 
instantly  recognised  a  countenance  which  he 
knew  too  well — that  of  Harry  Soames,  the  con* 
stable  of  Mallington. 

His  fate  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  a  chill  like 
that  of  death  spread  on  his  whole  frame,  and 
though  he  shook  not,  nor  uttered  a  word,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  his  limbs  were  changed  into 
stone. 

**  Ah,  Master  Alfred !"  cried  the  constable, 
in  a  familiar  tone,  "  Pve  caught  you  at  last, 
have  It  'Twas  devilish  clever  of  you  thitt 
doubling  upon  me  at  Andover,  and  taking  to 
Southampton  instead  of  Portsmouth.  But  yoa 
must  come  along  now,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
must  put  the  darbies  upon  you,  for  you  see  the 
offence  is  a  big  *un.'' 

Alfred  Latimer  stood  before  him  without  word 
or  motion,  with  his  eyes  gazing  upon  him,  hia 
lips  quivering,  and  bis  face  as  pale  as  death. 

**  What  is  the  matter!"  cried  Lucy,  rising  in 
terror.   **  What  is  all  this,  in  heaven's  name  V' 

"  Why,  it's  a  bad  job,  Miss  Lucy,''  replied 
Harry  Soames.  ^  I  must  take  your  lover  here 
— that's  to  say  your  husband,  for  I  hear  yon  are 
married  outright — away  with  me.  I've  got 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  The  warrant's  againat 
him,  and  you  can  go  where  you  like — ^to  France, 
if  it  suits  you." 

**  I  will  go  wherever  he  goes,"  answered 
Lucy,  clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  husband. 

"  Can't  allow  that,"  said  Mr.  Soames,  in  a 
decided  tone ;  *'  and  besides,  you  see  it  is  im- 
possible. I  and  the  other  constable  have  got  to 
take  him  back,  and  the  shay  will  but  hold 
three  anyhow.  Howsoever,  you  can  come 
a(\er  us  if  you  like,  though  I'd  advise  you  not." 

**  Where  are  you  going  to  take  him !"  cried 
Lucy.  "  What  are  you  putting  those  things  oa 
him  fori"  and  she  gazed  with  terror  upon  the 
handcuffs  that  they  were  fastening  upon  hia 
unresisting  arms. 

**  Why,  we  are  going  back  to  Mallington,'* 
answered  Harry  Soames,  *'  and  that  as  fast  aa 
we  can  go ;  and  as  for  why  we  are  putting 
these  on  him,  you  see  it's  for  murder" — he  had 
very  nearly  added  **  of  your  own  father,"  bat 
he  had  once  had  a  child,  and  he  paused,  thinkinf» 
"  I  will  not  say  that." 

"  For  murder  !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  for  mur- 
der !  Well,  he  is  my  husband,  and  I  will  go 
with  him,  whatever  he  has  done." 

**  But  I  tell  you  you  can't,  ma'rm,"  answarad 
Harry  Soames.  **  It's  no  use  argufying,  it  can't 
be  done." 

"Then  I'll  follow,"  said  Lucy  mournfully— 
*'  I'll  follow,  wherever  he  goes." 

*'  Come,"  said  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 
"  you  had  better  get  him  out  of  the  ship  as  fast 
as  you  can.  I  can't  lay  to  here  all  night.  I 
thought  there  was  something  wrong  about  him 
when  first  I  saw  him.  Come,  take  him  away  to 
the  boat." 

*'  Oh,  take  me  with  him— take  me  with  him 
in  the  boat !"  cried  Lucy  ;  "  at  least  take  me  on 
shore  with  him !" 

But  Mr.  Soames  thought  fit  to  assume  a 
harshness  which,  notwithstanding  his  variona 
faults,  waa  not  natural  to  hun..    ^^\>S%  %  ^^«* 
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ideal  better  she  should  be  oat  of  the  way,"  be 
thought ;  shell  only  break  her  heart  if  she 
(M)mes  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  finds  how  it  all  is. 
Better  the  yoang  dog  should  be  safe  lodged  in 
the  stone  pitcher,  and  her  father's  burial  over, 
before  she  gets  home,  anyhow ;"  and,  therefore, 
upon  these  considerations  he  replied,  **No, 
that  can't  be  permitted,  ma'rm.  You  may  jest 
apeak  a  word  to  him,  if  you  like,  before  he  goes. 
There  can  be  no  harm  rn  that.  Stay  a  minute, 
captain,  tiiere's  a  good  soul.  They  are  new- 
married  people,  and  this  is  a  hard  parting,"  and 
lie  walked  towards  the  door. 

**  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  girl  1"  asked 
the  captain  in  a  low  voice,  following  the  con- 
stable. 

"  Oh,  you  must  take  her  over  to  Havre,  and 
l>ring  her  back  again  if  she  wants  to  come," 
answered  Harry  Soames.  **  Fm  not  going  to 
take  her  ashore,  I  can  tell  you,  for  many  rea- 
sons ;  but  be  kind  to  her,  there's  a  good  man, 
for  she  comes  of  very  good  people,  and  he's  a 
gentleman  of  high  family,  although  he  has  play- 
ed this  here  trick." 

"  Are  they  really  married  T' asked  the  captain. 

"Ay,  that  they  were,  yesterday  morning," 
answered  Harry  Soames;  *'I  see  the  gentle- 
man that  married  them." 

In  the  mean  time  Lucy  had  cast  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck,  and  given  way  to 
the  tears  she  had  long  repressed.  But  Alfred 
Latimer  recovered  himself  sufiBciently  to  whis- 
per, in  a  quick  tone,  "  Put  your  hand  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  take  out  the  key  of  the 
large  trunk—all  the  money  is  in  it.  Go  on  to 
Havre,  and  then  come  back  again  if  you  like, 
Lucy.  But  on  no  account  bring  that  trunk  back 
"With  you,  or  anything  that  it  contains,  but  what 
money  you  want.  Quick — quick! — don't  let 
them  see  you." 

Lucy  did  as  he  bade  her ;  and  the  moment 
after  Harry  Soames  said,  *•  Come,  I  can't  give 
any  more  time,  Mr.  Latimer ;  you  must  come 
along.". 

"  Well,  I  am  ready,"  answered  the  young 
man.  *•  Farewell,  Lucy ! — farewell !"  and  he 
liissed  her  tenderly. 

They  were  obliged  to  take  poor  Lucy's  arms 
from  his  neck  before  they  could  lead  him  to  the 
deck.  Alfred  Latimer  went  calmly,  though 
alowly ;  but  as  he  approached  the  ship's  side 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  the  dreadful 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  rushed  upon 
his  mind  more  forcibly  than  it  had  done  before. 
The  horror  of  being  branded  and  tried  as  a 
murderer — the  sight  of  all  those  whom  he  had 
known  from  his  youth  gazing  upon  him  with 
horror,  and  the  agony  of  a  public  execution — 
an  seemed  to  tlash  upon  his  mind  at  once,  and 
he  thought  anything  would  be  preferable.  He 
was  near  the  ship's  side — one  of  the  men  had 
him  by  the  arm  to  help  him  down  into  the  boat, 
and  his  hands  were  manacled ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  dart  away,  and  at  one  spring  cleared 
the  bulwark..  A  dull  splash  was  heard  in  the 
water,  and  a  loud  shriek  from  Lucy,  who  had 
followed  close  behind ;  but. the  instant  after  one 
of  the  boatmen  exclaimed  **  I  have  got  him,  I 
have  got  him.  Here  he  is !"  and  as  they  held 
the  lantern  over  the  ship's  side  they  saw  two 
of  the  men  below  pulling  the  wretched  culprit 
into  the  boat. 


*<  Ob,  let  me  go  with  him — in  pity,  in  msraj, 
let  me  go  with  him !"  cried  poor  Iausj  ;  bnt 
Harry  Soames  and  his  companion  scrambled 
down  the  ship's  side  without  heeding  her,  and 
the  next  moment  the  boat  pushed  ofl*,  leaving 
her  upon  the  deck. 

"  There,  go  down,  go  down,  my  poor  youi^ 
lady/'  said  the  captain,  in  a  kindly  tone,  **fo 
down  and  sleep.  Perhaps  they  won't  be  able 
to  prove  anything  against  him  after  all." 

Those  were  the  first  words  of  comfort  that 
Lucy  had  heard,  and,  after  gazing  for  a  minute 
in  the  direction  that  the  boat  took,  she  did  go 
down  into  the  cabin,  but  not  to  sleep.  Still  tht 
captain's  words  returned  to  her  mind. 

"  They  may  not  be  able  to  prove  anything 
against  him,"  she  repeated  to  herself,  "Oh, 
no,  no,  no,  I  am  sure  they  cannot.  Murder! 
Alfred  would  never  commit  murder !  Perhaps 
he  has  killed  somebody  in  a  duel ;  they  call  that 
murder  sometimes,  but  then  they  aro  alwaji 
pardoned,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be." 

She  gave  up  her  mind,  however,  to  bitterer 
thoughts  when  she  remembered  many  of  the 
circumstances  that  bad  taken  place — ^the  com- 
panionship of  WiUiams,  the  long  absence  of  her 
husband  for  a  day  and  two  nights,  the  terrible 
agitation  he  had  displayed,  his  haste  and  eager- 
ness to  reach  a  foreign  country,  and  the  son  id 
dull  despair  that  had  fallen  upon  him  when 
Soames  and  his  companion  came  on  board. 
"  I  will  return  directly,"  she  thought.  "  I  wiB 
get  back  as  fast  as  I  can.  But  where  shall  I 
go  when  I  reach  Mallington  1  My  father  wooM 
be  angry  and  not  see  me,  and  my  mother  will 
not  venture  to  have  me  there.  I  will  go  to  Dr. 
Western ;  he  will  be  kind,  though  he  may  be 
angry,  and  he  will  pity  me  and  help  me,  1  am 
sure.  But  1  must  get  back  directly.  1  wonder 
if  they  could  not  land  me  somewhere  as  they 
go." 

As  soon  as  this  thought  struck  her  she  looked 
forth  ifrom  the  cabin  and  called  the  steward,  in- 
quiring whether  the  captain  could  not  put  her 
ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  1  The  reply,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  negative ;  and  a  few  minutes 
after  the  captain  himself  came  down,  saying  *'  I 
shan't  touch  anywhere  till  I  get  to  Havre, 
ma'am,  but  I  can  bring  you  back  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  if  that  will  do.  But  I  think  you  had 
a  great  deal  better  lie  down,  for  we  shall  soon 
get  into  rough  water." 

"The  day  after  to-morrow!"  said  Lucy. 
*'  That  is  a  long  time ;"  but  the  poor  girl  had  no 
other  resource.  Steam-packets  in  those  daji 
did  not  span  the  seas  as  with  a  flying  brid^ 
and  Lucy,  after  brief  deliberation,  agreed  to  the 
captain's  proposal  to  carry  her  back  again. 
Then  lying  down  in  her  berth  once  more,  she 
turned  her  face  so  that  no  one  entering  cooU 
see  her,  and  gave  way  to  her  grief  without 
restraint.  Innumerable  horrors  could  be  added^ 
if  any  one  so  pleased,  to  the  tale,  of  the  sorrowi 
which  poor  Lucy  suflered,  and  the  romance 
writers  of  an  olden  time  would  have  produced  a 
long  history  of  disasters  arising — as,  indeed, 
was  not  improbable — from  her  having  with  her 
a  number  of  things  belonging  to  Alfred  Latimei; 
and,  more  especially,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
gold  which  had  been  plundered  from  Maliingtoa 
House.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  indeed; 
but  still  it  was  more  than  likely  te  have  led  te 
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into  difficulties  and  even  dangers.  But  there  is 
nothing  so  sickening  to  good  taste  as  the  exag- 
geration of  that  which  is  horrible  enough  in  the 
plain  reality.  Far  from  meeting  with  ail  the 
jBisfortunes  that  she  could  meet  with,  various 
circumstances  combined  to  prevent  many  of 
.them  from  failing  upon  her.  In  the  first  place, 
Harry  Soames,  who  had  never  before  had  the 
honor  of  capturing  so  respectable  a  prisoner  for 
ao  capital  an  offence,  what  between  the  hurry 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  con- 
•fusion  and  the  novelty  of  boarding  the  packet  at 
jiight,  forgot  those  precautions  which  a  more 
iBxpericnced  officer  of  the  street  called  Bow 
would  have  taken  with  the  most  deliberate 
coolness,  notwithstanding  the  haste  and  impa- 
tience of  the  captain,  and,  as  his  warrant  was 
directed  only  against  the  person  of  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, satisfied  himself  with  having  obtained 
possession  of  that,  and  neglected  to  secure  his 
goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  which,  indeed, 
'might  have  been  of  great  consequence  in  proving 
the  case  against  him.  The  captain,  too,  though 
a  quick,  sharp  man,  never  troubled  his  head, 
according  to  the  happy  vulj^arism,  about  the 
lady's' trunks  and  boxes,  and  poor  Lucy*s  utter 
anconsciousness  of  their  importance,  and  the 
little  heed  she  took  of  them,  prevented  any- 
thing like  suspicion  being  aroused.  Had  they 
been  seized  she  would  have  been  Ief\  nearly 
penniless  in  a  foreign  land,  either  to  die  of 
want,  or  to  find  her  way  back  how  she  could. 
.But  they  were  not  seized,  and  everything  was 
landed  quietly  on  the  quay  at  Havre.  One  box 
after  another  was  taken  to  the  Custom  House  ; 
a  few  articles  of  English  manufacture  were  de- 
tained as  contraband,  and-all  the  rest  were  sent 
op  to  the  inn,  whither  she  had  gone  by  the 
captain's  recommendation.  At  that  inn  we 
aball  now  leave  her,  unconscious  of  the  danger 
she  had  run,  but  with  her  heart  already  loaded 
with  fully  as  much  grief  as  she  could  bear. 


CHAPTER  LXXXin. 

Great  was  the  bustle  and  confusion  in  Mai- 
lington,  even  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  on 
wtSch  the  notorious  Jack  Williams  and  the 
little  less  notorious  Tom  Brown  were  secured. 
The  inhabitants,  the  genii  loci,  were  sleeping 
their  first  sweet  sleep  i  the  Crumps  and  the 
Martins,  the  Dixons  and  the  Skinners,  were  all 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus;  and  dear  Mrs.  Pluck- 
rose  pressed  the  downy  pillow,  full  of  uncon- 
cioQsness,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  inn  door 
startled  her  from  her  fond  oblivion.  Chamber- 
maids and  ostlers  were  roused  in  haste,  but  the 
knocking  continued  till  they  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  door ;  and  then  messengers  wero 
«ent  ofiTwith  the  utmost  rapidity  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Nethersole  and  to  that  of  Dr.  Western, 
where  the  knocking  recommenced  with  as  much 
fary  as  before.  All  these  proceedings  not  only 
itmiBed  but  agitated  the  inhabitants,  and  forth 
from  many  a  window  came  many  a  head.  The 
Miases  Martin,  in  curl-papers,  and  Mrs.  Dixon, 
in  her  night-cap,  .were  amongst  the  first  to 
thrust  the  ornament  of  their  shoulders  into  the 
flight  air ;  but  Mrs.  Dixon  had  the  advantage, 
-  wm  the  reader  is  well  aware,  of  lying  between 
sbe  house  of  Mr.  Nethencde  and  the  inn,  to  that 


that  excellent  lady  had  the  opportunity  of  calling 
to  the  ostler,  as  he  hurried  back  from  the  former 
habitation,  and  inquiring,  in  dulcet  accents,  what 
was  the  matter  \yith  the  Bagpipes. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  replied  the  ostler,  "  it*s  a 
sad*  business.  Mr.  Morton  has  just  been  brought 
in  badly  wounded  ;  but  they've  got  Jack  Wil- 
liams and  Tom  Brown  as  committed  the  murder, 
and  that's  summut." 

After  giving  this  account  he  pursued  his 
way  home  again,  although  the  Misses  Martin 
screamed  after  him  from  the  other  side  of  tho 
street,  but  screamed  in  vain.^  They  had  re- 
course to  all  the  fictions  of  imagination  to  ao- 
count  for  the  bustle ;  and,  to  say  sooth,  they 
did  some  injury  to  the  reputation  both  of  Bet- 
sey the  chambermaid,  and  even  good  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  herself,  by  their  surmises  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  this  rapid  and  noisy  appesd  tm 
the  surgeon. 

"  What  could  Mr.  Nethersole  be  sent  for  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  night,  if  it  was  not  to  attend 
one  of  the  women  at  the  innl"  And  having 
established  this  position  as  their  starting  point, 
they  went  on  with  great  vigor  to  calumniate 
every  one  in  Mallington  except  themselves,  and 
then  fell  sound  asleep  again,  with  the  comfort- 
able reflection  that  nobody  could  think  worse  of 
their  neighbors  than  they  did. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Morton  was  assisted  up- 
stairs, for  by  this  time  he  was  greatly  weakened 
by  loss  of  blood  ;  and  having  undressed  himself 
with  difiiculty,  stretched  himself  on  the  bed, 
waiting  for  Mr.  Nethersole.  But  a  very  few 
minutes  elapsed  before  that  gentleman  appeared, 
half  dressed  indeed,  but  having  a  large  case  of 
instruments  under  his  arm,  and  his  assistant  at 
his  back.  Without  asking  any  questions,  and 
with  a  very  quiet,  deferential  manner,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  yohng  gentleman's 
wound,  and  probed  it  to  the  bottom. 

<*  There's  the  ball,"  he  said,  "  there's  the  ball 
That's  lucky,  we  shall  easily  get  at  it.  I  fear, 
sir,  I  must  put  you  to  a  good  deal  of  pain ;  but 
it  must  be  extracted  immediately,  and  then  we 
shall  easily  take  up  the  vessels  that  have  beea 
cut." 

"  I  do  not  mind  the  pain,"  said  Mr.  Morton  . 
**  but  you  had  better  get  me  a  glass  of  wine,  fo* 
I  feel  faint." 

Mr.  Nethersole,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  skih- 
ful  man,  very  dexterous  in  manipulation  of  his 
tools ;  and  while  Mr.  Morton  had  been  speaking 
he  had  continued  apparently  probing  the  wound 
with  a  curious-looking  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  pair  of  curling-irons. 

''Get  a  glass  of  wine,  William,"  he  said; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Morton  felt  a  sort  ef 
tug,  by  no  means  of  a  pleasant  description,  bat 
it  was  followed  by  instant  relief  from  a  sort  of 
burning  sensation,  which  he  had  felt  just  be- 
tween the  right  shoulder  and  the  chest,  some- 
what below  the  clavicle. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Nethersole,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  triumph  in  his  tone,  although  il 
was  low  and  mild  ;  and  he  held  up  before  Mor-  * 
ton's  eyes  a  pistol  bullet,  which  he  had  drawa 
from  the  wound.  "  All  safe,  my  dear  sir,"  he 
continued,  "  no  bones  injured ;  and  now  we  will 
attend  to  the  hemorrhage.  Before  ten  minutoe 
wero  over,  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  and  Mortoa 
felt  himself  oomparatiTelx  Qom&t^aSaAi^  - 
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Dr.  Western  arriTed,  with  terrible  conatemitioo 
u  hiB  face.  Good  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  who  bad 
been  hoJding  the  light  with  Spartan  fortitude, 
now  hastened  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  worthy 
rector,  exclaiming.  *•  It's  all  right  now,  sir ;  the 
bleeding  is  stopped,  and  the  bullet's  oat  There 
it  lies  upon  the  tahle.*' 

But  Dr.  Western,  without  examining  the  im- 
plement of  evil,  advanced  quietly  to  his  young 
friend's  bedside,  and  look  his  hand  quietly  in 
bis.  "Oh,  it's  nothing,  my  <'ear  sir,"  said 
Morton ;  "  the  loss  of  blood  made  me  some- 
what faint,  but  that  is  all  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done.  I  iook  the  liberty  of  sending  for 
you,  because  I  knew  that  you  were  sitting  up, 
and  wished  you  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
Louisa  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  alarm  her. 
But  1  was  quite  sore  there  was  no  great  injury 
done,  and  therefore  would  not  let  them  call  Mr. 
Quat'terly.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out 
to-morrow." 

Mr.  Neihersole  shook  his  head.  '*  Perfect 
quiet,  my  dear  sir,  perfect  quiet  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  three  days,  at  least,  I  shall  not 
let  you  quit  your  bed.  The  wound  certainly  is 
not  dangerous,  but  we  never  can  tell  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and.  as  you  are  well  aware, 
some  inflammation  must  come  on,  even  in 
order  to  effect  the  healing  process.  At  present, 
I  would  forbid  all  conversation.  It  is  my  in- 
▼ariable  rule,  where  such  injuries  exist  as  this, 
to  prevent  every  sort  of  excitement,  and  I  have 
found  the  most  beneficial  results.  Upon  quiet 
depends  your  perfect  recovery  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  or  you  remain  ill  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  You  may,  therefore,  take  your  choice. 
We  surgeons  don't  object  to  a  long  case,  you 
know;  but  still  conscience,  conscience  makes 
OS  give  the  patient  his  option.** 

**  Oh,  the  shorter  time  by  all  means,"  an- 
swered Morton  ;  *'  and,  therefore,  I  will  merely 
speak  a  few  words  to  Dr.  Western,  and  bid 
hun  good  night." 

Mr.  Neihersole,  taking  the  hint,  retired  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  wiped  his  instruments, 
washed  his  hands,  and  conversed  a  few  mo- 
ments wiih  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  while  Morton  re- 
quested the  clcrg>'man  to  take  every  measure 
for  securing  the  comfort  of  poor  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
and  arranging  the  funeral  of  her  husband,  after 
the  coroner  s  inquest  had  taken  place.  Many 
were  the  messages,  also,  which  he  sent  Louisa, 
beseeching  her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy,  but 
though  Dr.  Western,  from  all  he  saw,  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  young  friend  was  not 
seriously  injured,  he  well' knew  that  it  would 
be  in  Tain  to  attempt  to  relieve  Louisa's  anxiety 
till  she  herself  could  see  him. 

Leaving  Mr.  Nethersolo  there,  resolved  to 
aUy  all  night  by  his  patient,  the  rector  took  his 
way  homeward,  and  retired  to  rest,  thinking  he 
would  spare  Miss  Charlton  all  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. But  with  the  very  best  intentions,  and 
with  the  very  best  judgment,  we  very  often 
produce  greater  pain  to  those  we  love  by  the 
means  we  lake  to  secure  them  from  it.  For, 
unless  we  coiUd  sec  the  intricacies  of  the  heart, 
we  can  never  tell  how  to  apply  the  balm  to  the 
exact  spot  where  it  is  required.  liouisa  had 
not  boen  deceived  by  the  air  of  calmness  and 
indifferenco  i^ith  which  her  lover  had  set  out 


that  night.  She  saw  that  be  was  goinf  iipso 
some  expedition  of  importance,  and  the  veiy 
silence  which  had  been  maintained  in  regard  to 
its  end  and  object,  had  naturally  made  ber 
suspect  that  it  was  of  a  dangerous  character. 
Sleepless  and  anxious,  therefore,  she  had  bus 
listening  for  every  sound  till  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the 
hurried  going  out  of  Dr.  Western  showed  her 
that  some  events  had  taken  place,  though  of 
what  nature  she  could  not  tell.  Still  she  Ivf 
and  listened,  but  did  not  hear  his  return,  for  ha 
gained  admission  to  the  rectory  by  his  own  key, 
and  made  no  noise  in  retiring  to  his  room. 
With  the  earliest  light  of  day  Louisa  was  np» 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards  was 
down  in  Dr.  Western's  study.  As  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  very  tidings  which 
he  wished  to  communicate  as  gently  as  poasiUs 
were  told  by  the  housemaid  in  the  moat  abmfl 
and  exaggerated  form.  Louisa  might,  indesdr 
guess  that  something  had  been  added  to  the 
tale  over  and  above  the  truth,  but  still  the  (act 
was  clear — Morton  was  wounded ;  and  fear 
can  be  as  great  a  magician  aa  hope,  altboogh 
in  a  sadder  way.  For  a  full  hour  Louisa  ooo-- 
tinued  giving  way  to  all  the  darkest  fancies 
that  apprehension  could  call  up ;  and  then,  un- 
able to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  abs 
hastened  to  the  room  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  andr 
knocking  at  the  door,  craved  admission.  Tbs 
tale  was  soon  told,  and  though  the  old  lady 
endeavored  to  soothe  her  as  much  as  possible^ 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  herself  frightened, 
and,  as  the  best  means  of  satisfying  both,  ite 
went  away,  half  dressed  as  she  was,  to  her 
brother's  room. 

Dr.  Western  did  not  make  them  wait,  for  ha 
was  already  up,  and  dressed  ;  and,  hurrying  out, 
he  informed  Louisa,  kindly  and  tenderly,  bat 
with  perfect  truth,  of  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  Morton  is  certainly  hurt,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
<'  but  not  dangerously.  I  cannot  counsel  yoa 
not  to  be  grieved  for  his  sufferings,  Louisa ;  bat 
i  assure  you  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
apprehension,  and  you  know  that  I  would  not 
say  so  unless  I  had  good  grounds." 

'*  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that,"  replied  Lou- 
isa ;  *'  and  your  assurance  is  a  great  comfort  lo 
me ;  but  yet  I  should  be  more  happy  if— do  yon 
think  there  wuuld  be  any  harm  or  impropriety 
in  my  going  with  you  to  sec  him  V* 

*'No,  my  dear,"  answered  Dr.  Western; 
"circumstanced  as  you  are,  and  with  your 
guardian  at  your  side,  I  think  there  would  be 
none  ;  but  there  is  an  objection  of  another  kind. 
Mr.  Nethersole  recommends  perfect  quiet  for 
the  next  three  days.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  yoo, 
Louisa,  that  Morton  could  not  see  you  witboot 
very  difl^erent  emotions  from  those  with  which 
he  would  receive  the  surgeon,  or  the  8urgeoo*t 
assistant.  Therefore.  I  think  you  had  better 
forbear." 

Louisa  was  very  reasonable.  "  Whatever  I 
may  feel,"  she  said,  "  I  will  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tract his  illness ;  but  at  all  events,  as  I  suppofS 
you  will  go  to  see  him  yourself,  I  may  accom- 
pany you  to  the  door.  That  will  be  some  sat- 
isfaction." 

To  this  there  was  no  objection,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  Loo- 
isa,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  the  good  doctor  should  p 
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together  to  the  inn,  and  thenoe  crots  orer  to 
IfaUington  Park,  on  a  Tifeit  of  ooniiolation  to 
poor  Mrs.  Edmonds.  But  before  they  set  oat, 
m  message  from  Mr.  Nethersole  brought  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  Morton  was  proceed- 
ing perfectly  well,  and  that  he  wished  to  see 
Dr.  Western,  to  which  the  surgeon  assented ; 
jMd  when,  aAer  having  waited  in  the  carriage 
fiir  about  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  while  the  clergyman 
visited  the  wounded  man,  Louisa  was  again 
joined  by  her  guardian,  she  received  the  still 
better  tidings  that  her  lover  was  apparently 
better  than  the  night  before  ;  and  Dr.  Western 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  The  only  danger  is,  that 
bo  seems  so  well  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  him 


.They  then  drove  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the 
«bief  road  towards  the  hall ;  but  just  as  they  were 
taming  off,  in  the  direction  of  poor  Edmonds's 
«ottage,  they  passed  a  number  of  men  on  foot, 
conversing  together,  whom  Louisa  at  once  un- 
dorstood  to  be  the  coronefs  jury.  She  turned  her 
bond  away  with  a  slight  shudder  as  the  sight 
brought  back  to  her  remembrance  all  the  dread- 
Ibl  details  of  the  crime  which  had  -been  perpe- 
tntcd,  and  her  heart  sunk  as  she  recollected  all 
the  consequences  which  were  to  flow  from  the 
«ets  which  were  then  taking  place.  When  she 
thought  of  Alfred  Latimer — of  one  brought  up 
Uk  the  same  house,  and  nearly  connected  with 
iwrself— -of  his  being  brought  to  trial  fur  so  dark 
Md  dreadful  a  deed— of  having  to  appear  as  a 
witness  against  him,  to  aid  in  his  condemnation, 
«Bd  to  know  that  she  had  a  share,  however  un- 
willingly, in  working  his  destruction — when  all 
these  circumstances  came  across  her  mind,  she 
almost  feared  that  she  should  never  have 
otrength  for  the  task.  Then  came  the  thought 
of  his  execution,  of  his  mother's  agony  and 
lage  ;  and  although  she  felt  too  sadly  convinced 
that  nothing  hut  justice  would  be  done  if  the 
oeverest  infliction  of  the  law  fell  upon  his  head, 
yet  she  could  not  contemplate  such  a  result 
without  deep  and  terrible  grief,  and  tried  to  turn 
away  her  eyes  from  the  prospect  before  her. 
Such  is  the  power  of  association  upon  the 
boman  mind,  that  when  habituated  to  the 
oociety,  even  of  those  we  neither  love  nor 
ooteem,  we  cannot  help  feeling  with  them  in 
misfortune  and  grief,  even  when  the  conse- 
qoences  of  their  own  errors  fall  upon  them. 
AU  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  around  Louisa 
Charlton,  except  the  one  bright  spot  where  love 
abone,  like  the  sunshine  that  sometimes  bursts 
through  a  stormy  sky,  and  her  heart  was  bitterly 
depressed  enough  when  they  reached  the  poor 
pork-keeper's  cottage,  and  a  new  scene  of  sor- 
row was  presented  to  her. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Louisa  were  left  for  neariy 
two  hours  with  poor  Mrs.  Edmonds,  while  Dr. 
Western  went  up  to  the  hall  to  make  the  various 
arrangements  that  were  necessary,  and  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  coroner's  inquest.  On  his  re- 
tarn  he  stayed  with  the  poor  widow  for  some 
time,  and  thus  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when 
the  carriage  again  drove  from  the  door.  The 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  park,  as  they  drove 
tbroogh  it,  the  soft  lawns  and  green  turf,  the 
brown  wood  sweeping  round,  the  glistening 
liter,  caught  here  and  there*  through  the  gaps 
im  the  trees,  were  all  lighted  up  by  the  calm 
«Teoing  sunshine,  and,  by  the  aspect  of  the 


great  Greatot'a  works  in  a  atate  of  sneh  tran- 
quillity, aeemed  to  ofRsr  a  sad  but  monitory  oon- 
trast  in  the  peaee  of  God,  which  passetb  all 
understanding,  to  the  troublous  passions  and 
bitter  strifes  of  man,  which  had  filled  the  hearts 
of  all  around  with  pain,  anxiety,  and  fear.  Bot 
one  sight  more  was  wantinff  to  make  that  con- 
tract more  complete,  and  it  was  to  be  added 
before  Louisa  reached  her  temporary  home. 
The  carriage  drove  slowly  over  the  bridge ;  and, 
at  the  spot  where  the  roads  crossed,  was  turn- 
ing to  the  left  towards  the  rectory,  when,  sud- 
denly dashing  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  foor 
horses  could  bring  it,  appeared  a  post-chaise 
approaching  the  inn.  Louisa's  eyes  were  turned 
in  thdt  direction,  when  she  naturally  sazed  at 
so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  little  town  of  Mailing- 
ton,  but  the  first  object  she  beheld  in  the  vehicle 
was  Alfred  Latimer  seated  between  the  con- 
stable, Harry  Soames,  and  another  man,  to 
whom  she  was  a  stranger.  The  face  of  her 
step-mother's  son,  once  florid  and  healthy,  waa 
now  as  pale  as  death ;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  position  in  which  he  sat,  in  the  straitened 
and  forward  posture  of  the  arms,  which  showed 
her  that  his  wrists  were  manacled.  His  eyea 
were  bent  down,  so  that,  though  seen,  he  did 
not  see  anything  that  was  passing  around  ;  and 
Louisa  drew  back  in  the  carriafle,  and  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  brow.  Dr.  "V^tem's  chariot 
rolled  on  without  pause,  and  the  fearful  sight  of 
one  who  had  called  her  sister  brought  past  hia 
own  door  as  a  captured  felon  was  soon  removed 
from  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SavEaiL  days  passed,>and,  at  the  usual  hoar 
in  the  evening,  the  London  coach  stopped  at  tho 
inn  in  Mallington  with  a  heavier  load  than  it 
ordinarily  brought  The  burden,  indeed,  waf 
not  destined  to  swell  even  for  a  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  little  town,  for,  though  several 
passengers  jumped  down  from  the  outside,  and, 
while  some  entered  the  inn  and  took  the  refresh- 
ment pf  a  glass  of  ale,  others  walked  up  and 
down  as  a  relief  after  their  cramped  position  on 
the  roof,  only  one  passenger  got  out  of  the  inside 
and  gave  any  indication  of  an  inclination  to  re* 
main.  That  one  was  a  lady  simply,  though 
nicely  dressed ;  and  one  box,  or  rather  trunk, 
which  contained  her  worldly  goods,  was  taken 
from  the  boot  by  the  coachman,  and  set  down 
at  the  door  of  the  Bagpipes.  Mrs.  Pluckrose 
was  waiting,  as  she  not  uncommonly  did,  to  aeo 
what  fortune  fate  would  send  her  by  the  coaoby 
and,  after  eyeing  the  lady  for  a  moment,  for  her 
features  were  not  clearly  discernible  through  a 
thick  veil  which  she  wore,  she  approached  with 
a  courtesy,  asking  if  ahe  intended  to  stay  in 
Mallington. 

"  I  will  leaTo  the  trunk  here,  Mrs.  Pluckrooo," 
said  a  voice  the  good  landlady  knew  right  well ; 
**  but  I  mast  go  down  to  Dr.  Western's  imme- 
diately." 

**Dear  me,  Miaa  Lucy!"  exclaimed  Mra. 
Pluckrose,  who  though  Ihe  veil  was  not  yet 
removed,  instantly  recognized  her,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  voice,  **Dear  me!  is  that  you! 
You  have  come,  at  a  most  sad  time,  Miss  Lucy 
--Mra  l4Uimer,  I  meao  to  aay—I  wiah  yonluid 
CQOkt  at  any  other  time." 
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Dr.  Western  arrhred,  with  terrible  consternation 
in  his  face.  Good  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  who  had 
been  holding  the  Ught  with  SparUn  fortitude, 
DOW  hastened  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  worthy 
rector,  exclaiming,  "  It*8  all  right  now,  sir ;  the 
Ueeding  is  stopped,  and  the  bullet's  out.  There 
it  lies  upon  the  table." 

But  Dr.  Western,  without  examining  the  im- 
plement of  evil,  advanced  quietly  to  his  young 
friend's  bedside,  and  took  his  hand  quietly  in 
his.  "Oh,  it's  nothing,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Morton ;  "  the  loss  of  blood  made  me  some- 
what faint,  but  that  is  all  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done.  I  look  the  liberty  of  sending  for 
you,  because  I  knew  that  you  were  sitting  up, 
and  wished  you  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
Louisa  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  alarm  her. 
But  I  was  quite  sure  there  was  no  great  injury 
done,  and  therefore  would  not  let  them  call  Mr. 
Quatterly.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out 
to-morrow." 

Mr.  Nethersole  shook  his  head.  *•  Perfect 
quiet,  my  dear  sir,  perfect  quiet  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  three  days,  at  least,  I  shall  not 
let  you  quit  your  bed.  The  wound  certainly  is 
not  dangerous,  but  we  never  can  tell  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
aome  inflammation  must  come  on,  even  in 
order  to  effect  the  healing  process.  At  present, 
I  would  forbid  all  conversation.  It  is  my  in- 
Tariablo  rule,  where  such  injuries  exist  as  this, 
to  prevent  every  sort  of  excitement,  and  I  have 
found  the  most  beneficial  results.  Upon  quiet 
depends  your  perfect  recovery  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  or  you  remain  ill  for  six  weeks  or  two 
Booths.  You  may,  therefore,  take  your  choice. 
We  surgeons  don't  object  to  a  long  case,  you 
know;  but  still  conscience,  conscience  makes 
OS  give  the  patient  his  option." 

"  Oh,  the  shorter  time  by  all  means,"  an- 
swered Morton  ;  *'  and,  therefore,  I  will  merely 
speak  a  few  words  to  Dr.  Western,  and  bid 
him  good  night." 

Mr.  Nethersole,  taking  the  hint,  retired  to  tho 
other  side  of  the  room,  wiped  his  instruments, 
washed  his  hands,  and  conversed  a  few  mo- 
ments wiih  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  while  Morton  re- 
ouested  the  clergyman  to  take  every  measure 
for  securing  the  comfort  of  poor  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
and  arranging  the  funeral  of  her  husband,  after 
the  coroner's  inquest  had  taken  place.  Many 
were  the  messages,  also,  which  he  sent  liOuisa, 
beseeching  her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy,  but 
though  Dr.  Western,  from  all  he  saw,  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  young  friend  was  not 
seriously  injured,  he  well  knew  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  relieve  Louisa's  anxiety 
till  she  herself  could  see  him. 

Leaving  Mr.  Neiliersolo  there,  resolved  to 
■tay  all  night  by  his  patient,  the  rector  took  his 
way  homeward,  and  retired  to  rest,  thinking  ho 
would  spare  Miss  Charlton  all  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. But  with  the  very  best  intentions,  and 
with  the  very  best  judgment,  we  very  often 
produce  greater  pain  to  those  we  love  by  the 
means  we  take  to  secure  them  from  it.  For, 
unless  we  could  see  the  intricacies  of  the  heart, 
we  can  never  tcU  how  to  apply  the  balm  to  the 
exact  siKit  where  it  ia  required.  Ixiuisa  had 
not  been  deceived  by  the  air  of  calmness  and 
indifference  with  which  her  lover  had  set  out 


that  night.  She  saw  that  be  was  goinf  opsa 
some  expedition  of  importance,  and  tlia  veiy 
silence  which  had  been  maintained  in  regard  te 
its  end  and  object,  had  naturally  made  her 
suspect  that  it  was  of  a  dangerous  character. 
Sleepless  and  anxious,  therefore,  ahe  had  lain 
listening  for  every  sound  till  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the 
hurried  going  out  of  Dr.  Western  showed  her 
that  some  events  had  taken  place,  though  oC 
what  nature  she  could  not  tell.  Still  she  Ucf 
and  listened,  but  did  not  hear  his  return,  for  lie 
gained  admission  to  the  rectory  by  bis  own  key, 
and  made  no  noise  in  retiring  to  his  room. 
With  the  earliest  light  of  day  Loniaa  was  op, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  aflerwards  was 
down  in  Dr.  Western's  study.  As  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  very  tidings  which 
he  wished  to  communicate  as  gently  as  possible 
w^ere  told  by  the  housemaid  in  the  onoat  abropt 
and  exaggerated  form.  Louisa  might,  indeed, 
guess  that  something  had  been  added  to  the 
tale  over  and  above  the  truth,  but  atill  the  fact 
was  clear — Morton  was  wounded ;  and  fear 
can  be  as  great  a  magician  aa  hope,  althcngh 
in  a  sadder  way.  For  a  full  hour  Louisa  con-- 
tinued  giving  way  to  all  the  darkest  fancies 
that  apprehension  could  call  up ;  and  then,  nn- 
able  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  abe 
hastened  to  the  room  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and, 
knocking  at  the  door,  craved  admission.  The 
tale  was  soon  told,  and  though  the  old  tariy 
endeavored  to  soothe  her  aa  much  as  possible, 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  herself  frightened, 
and,  as  the  best  means  of  satisfying  both,  sbe 
went  away,  half  dressed  as  she  was,  to  hsr 
brother's  room. 

Dr.  Western  did  not  make  them  wait,  for  be 
was  already  up,  and  dressed  ;  and,  hurrying  out, 
he  informed  Louisa,  kindly  and  tenderly,  bat 
with  perfect  truth,  of  tho  state  of  the  case. 

**  Morton  is  certainly  hurt,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"  but  not  dangerously.  I  cannot  counsel  yoa 
not  to  be  grieved  for  his  sufferings,  Louisa ;  but 
1  assure  you  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
apprehension,  and  you  know  that  I  would  not 
say  so  unless  I  had  good  grounds." 

•»  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that,"  replied  Loo- 
isa  ;  *'  and  your  assurance  is  a  great  comfort  lo 
me ;  but  yet  I  should  be  more  happy  if— do  jpa 
think  there  would  bo  any  harm  or  impropriety 
in  my  going  with  you  to  see  him  V* 

**No,  my  dear,"  answered  Dr.  Western; 
**  circumstanced  as  you  are,  and  with  yoor 
guardian  at  your  side,  I  think  there  would  be 
none  ;  but  there  is  an  objection  of  another  kind. 
Mr.  Nethersole  recommends  perfect  quiet  for 
tho  next  three  days.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  yoe* 
Louisa,  that  Morton  could  not  see  you  withoat 
very  different  emotions  from  thoso  with  which 
he  would  receive  tho  surgeon,  or  the  sorgeoal 
assistant.  Therefore.  I  think  you  had  better 
forbear." 

lA)uisa  was  very  reasonable.  **  Whatever  I 
may  feel,"  she  said,  "  I  wiU  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tract his  illness ;  but  at  all  events,  as  I  suppose 
you  will  go  to  see  him  yourself,  I  may  accom- 
pany you  to  the  door.  That  will  be  some  sat- 
isfaction." 

To  this  there  was  no  objection,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  Los- 
isa,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  the  good  doctor  shuuhl  |0 
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together  to  the  inn,  and  thtnee  crots  over  to 
Ifailington  Park,  on  a  Tisit  of  connolation  to 
poor  Mrs.  Edmonds.  Bat  before  they  set  oat, 
m  message  rrom  Mr.  Netbersole  broaght  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  Morton  was  proceed- 
ing perrectly  well,  and  that  he  wished  to  see 
Dr.  Western,  to  which  the  surgeon  assented ; 
and  when,  afler  having  waited  in  the  carriage 
Ibr  about  a  quarter  of  an  boar,  while  theclergyman 
Tisiied  the  wounded  man,  Louisa  was  again 
joined  by  her  guardian,  she  received  the  still 
better  tidings  that  her  lover  was  apparently 
better  than  the  night  before ;  and  Dr.  Western 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  The  only  danger  is,  that 
he  seems  so  well  it  will  be  diflicult  to  keep  him 
qaiet.*' 

They  then  drove  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the 
«hiof  road  towards  the  hall ;  but  just  as  they  were 
toraing  off,  in  the  direction  of  poor  Edmonds's 
cottage,  they  passed  a  number  of  men  on  foot, 
conversing  together,  whom  Louisa  at  once  un- 
deiBtood  to  bo  the  coronefs  jury.  She  turned  her 
bead  away  with  a  slight  shudder  as  the  sight 
brought  back  to  her  remembrance  all  the  dread- 
Ibl  details  of  the  crime  which  had  -been  perpe- 
trated, and  her  heart  sunk  as  she  recollected  all 
the  consequences  which  were  to  flow  from  the 
aeta  which  were  then  taking  place.  When  she 
thought  of  Alfred  Latimer — of  one  brought  up 
in  the  same  house,  and  nearly  connected  with 
faorself— of  his  being  brought  to  trial  fur  so  dark 
and  dreadful  a  deed — of  having  to  appear  as  a 
witness  against  him,  to  aid  in  his  condemnation, 
and  to  know  that  she  had  a  share,  however  un- 
willingly, in  working  his  destruction — when  all 
these  circumstances  came  across  her  mind,  she 
almost  feared  that  she  should  never  have 
atrength  for  the  task.  Then  came  the  thought 
of  his  execution,  of  his  mother's  agony  and 
lage  ;  and  although  she  felt  too  sadly  convinced 
that  nothing  hut  justice  would  be  done  if  the 
aeverest  infliction  of  the  law  fell  upon  his  head, 
yet  she  could  not  contemplate  such  a  result 
without  deep  and  terrible  grief,  and  tried  to  turn 
away  her  eyes  from  the  prospect  before  her. 
Such  is  the  power  of  association  upon  the 
haman  mind,  that  when  habituated  to  the 
aociety,  even  of  those  we  neither  love  nor 
oateem,  we  cannot  help  feeling  with  them  in 
misfortune  and  grief,  even  when  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  errors  fall  upon  them. 
All  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  around  Louisa 
Charlton,  except  the  one  bright  spot  where  love 
ahone,  like  the  sunshine  that  sometimes  bursts 
through  a  stormy  sky,  and  her  heart  was  bitterly 
depressed  enough  when  they  reached  the  poor 
park-keeper's  cottage,  and  a  new  scene  of  sor- 
row was  presented  to  her. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Louisa  were  left  for  neariy 
two  hours  with  poor  Mrs.  Edmonds,  while  Dr. 
Western  went  up  to  the  hall  to  make  the  various 
arrangements  that  were  necessary,  and  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  coroner's  inquest.  On  his  re- 
turn he  stayed  with  the  poor  widow  fur  some 
time,  and  thus  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when 
the  carriage  again  drove  from  the  door.  The 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  park,  as  they  drove 
through  it,  the  soft  lawns  and  green  turf,  the 
brown  wood  sweeping  round,  the  glistening 
liver,  caught  here  and  there,  through  the  gaps 
i»  the  >roee,  were  all  lighted  up  by  the  calm 
aTcning  sunshine,  and,  by  the  aspect  of  thoj 


great  Greatot'a  worka  in  a  atate  of  sneh  tran- 
quillity, eeemed  to  offer  a  sad  but  monitory  oon- 
trast  in  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  to  the  troublous  passions  and 
bitter  strifes  of  man,  which  had  filled  the  hearta 
of  all  around  with  pain,  anxiety,  and  fear.  But 
one  sight  more  was  wantinff  to  make  that  con- 
tract more  complete,  and  it  was  to  be  added 
before  Louisa  reached  her  temporary  home. 
The  carriage  drove  slowly  over  the  bridge ;  and, 
at  the  spot  where  the  roads  crossed,  was  turO' 
ing  to  the  left  towards  the  rectory,  when,  sud- 
denly dashing  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  bring  it,  appeared  a  post-chaise 
approaching  the  inn.  Louisa's  eyes  were  turned 
in  that  direction,  when  she  naturally  sazed  at 
so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  little  town  of  Mailing- 
ton,  but  the  first  object  she  beheld  in  the  vehicle 
was  Alfred  Ijatimer  seated  between  the  con- 
stable, Harry  Soames,  and  another  man,  to 
whom  she  was  a  stranger.  The  face  of  her 
8tep-mother*8  son,  once  florid  and  healthy,  waa 
now  as  pale  as  death ;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  position  in  which  he  sat,  in  the  straitened 
and  forward  posture  of  the  arms,  which  showed 
her  that  his  wrists  were  manacled.  His  eyea 
were  bent  down,  so  that,  though  seen,  he  did 
not  see  anything  that  was  passing  around  ;  and 
Louisa  drew  back  in  the  carriage,  and  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  brow.  Dr.  "V^tem's  chariot 
rolled  on  without  pause,  and  the  fearful  sight  of 
one  who  had  called  her  sister  brought  past  hia 
own  door  as  a  captured  felon  was  soon  removed 
from  her  eyes. 

» 

CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SiviRiL  days  passed,>and,  at  the  usual  hour 
in  the  evening,  the  London  coach  stopped  at  the 
inn  in  Mallington  with  a  heavier  load  than  it 
ordinarily  brought.  The  burden,  indeed,  waf 
not  destined  to  swell  even  for  a  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  little  town,  for,  though  several 
passengers  jumped  down  from  the  outside,  and, 
while  some  entered  the  inn  and  took  the  refresh- 
ment pf  a  glass  of  ale,  others  walked  up  and 
down  as  a  relief  after  their  cramped  position  on 
the  roof,  only  one  passenger  got  out  of  the  inside 
and  gave  any  indication  of  an  inclination  to  re* 
main.  That  one  was  a  lady  simply,  though 
nicely  dressed ;  and  one  box,  or  rather  trunk, 
which  contained  her  worldly  goods,  was  taken 
from  the  boot  by  the  coachman,  and  set  down 
at  the  door  of  the  Bagpipes.  Mrs.  Pluckrose 
was  waiting,  as  she  not  uncommonly  did,  to  aea 
what  fortune  fate  would  send  her  by  the  coaoh, 
and,  after  eyeing  the  lady  for  a  moment,  for  her 
features  were  not  clearly  discernible  through  a  ' 
thick  veil  which  she  wore,  she  approached  with 
a  courtesy,  asking  if  ahe  intended  to  stay  in 
Mallington. 

"  I  will  leaTe  the  trunk  here,  Mrs.  PluckraM," 
said  a  voice  the  good  landlady  knew  right  well ; 
**  but  I  must  go  down  to  Dr.  Western's  imme- 
diately." 

"Dear  me.  Miss  Lucy!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pluckrose,  who  though  Ihe  veil  was  not  yet 
removed,  instantly  recognized  her,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  voice,  **Dear  me!  is  that  you! 
You  have  come,  at  a  most  sad  time.  Miss  Lucy 
— Mra  Latimer,  I  meao  to  say—I  wiah  yon  had 
£ome  at  anV  other  time." 
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<*  I  koow  it  is  a  sad  time,**  answered  Lacy, 
•«I  know  it  too  well,  Mrs.  Plackrose;  bat, 
Bevertheless,  I  mast  go  down  to  Dr.  Western's 
directly." 

"  Oh,  don*t  go  there  jast  now,  ma*am !"  re- 
joined the  worthy  landlady.  "  Don*t  go  there 
just  now,  my  dear  child — or,  at  all  events,  stop  a 
little  here.  Come  into  my  parlor,  there  you  can 
be  quite  quiet  and  private." 

"No,  no!"  answered  Lucy  Edmonds;  "I 
must  not  stop  for  anything.  Only  just  take 
care  of  my  trunk  till  I  know  where  I  can  lie, 
Mrs.  Pluckrose ;  I  am  determined  to  do  just 
what  Dr.  Western  tells  me ;  and  wherever  he 
tells  me  I  ought  to  go,  there  I  will  go," 

"  Well,  that's  right— that's  very  right !"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Pluckrose ;  "  hut  yet.  my  dear !  I 
wish  you  would  wait  here  for  a  little." 

Before  Lucy  could  answer,  the  coachman 
etme  up,  with  his  bill  in  his  hand,  saying, 
*<  Four  -  and  -  twenty  shillings,  if  yoa  please, 
ma'am;'*  and  the  landlady  was  called  away  to 
reckon  with  one  of  the  travelers,  who  was  about 
to  proceed. 

Lucy  paid  the  money,  received  the  admonition 
to  **  remember  the  coachman**  with  due  atten- 
tion, and  then  crossing  over  the  way,  followed 
the  road  by  the  river  bank  towards  the  rectory. 
Her  steps  were  wavering  and  uncertain — ^her 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
they  were  filled  with  tears,  for  every  painful 
memory  of  the  past,  and  every  dark  anticipation 
of  the  future,  rose  up  before  her,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded through  the  scenes  of  her  early  days, 
with  none  to  welcome  her,  with  none  to  ofler 
one  kindly  word,  or  greet  the  wanderer's  return 
with  an  embrace.  From  lime  to  time  she 
looked  around,  as  if  fearful  that  some  one 
should  see  her  whom  she  had  formerly  known. 
She  dreaded  to  meet  her  father's  eyes,  little 
dysaming  that  those  eyes  were  covered  with 
the  shroud.  Even  the  mother  who  had  so  loved 
her — who  had  always  been  so  tender  and  so 
kind — she  would  fain  have  shunned,  little  know- 
'  Ing  that  that  mother  was  standing  by  a  husband's 
grave  on  the  road  directly  before. 

When  she  had  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  she  saw  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  coming 
slowly  towards  her,  the  latter  very  pale,  and  ap- 
parently languid  and  ill ;  the  former  with  her 
eyes  anxiously  turned  towards  his  countenance, 
and  her  hand  resting  very  lightly  on  his  arm. 
Lacy  instantly  recognized  Miss  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Morton,  but  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  speak  to  them ;  and,  anxious  to  avoid 
their  notice,  though  she  might  have  passed 
■afely  under  the  thick  veil  which  she  wore,  she 
"crossed  the  little  bit  of  green  sward  which  lay 
between  the  road  and  the  river,  and  gazed  upon 
the  passing  waters,  as  if  some  secret  treasure 
lay  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  their  course. 

When  they  had  passed  by,  she  resumed  her 
walk,  and  was  approaching  the  rectory,  when 
she  caught  a  sight  of  Dr.  Western's  figure  com- 
ing by  a  private  gate  from  the  church-yard  into 
bis  own  grounds.  But  upon  the  open  road,  be- 
fore the  rectory,  there  was  another  sight — two 
andertakers,  in  black,  were  leading  the  way 
from  the  churchyard  before  a  long  string  of 
other  persons,  with  all  the  signs  of  deep  mourn- 
ing in  their  apparel  and  demeanor,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  attending  a  fooeral.   Lacy  hurried 


forward,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  them,  by  M 
gates  which  led  into  the  garden  of  the  rectory ; 
bat  jast  as  she  did  so,  her  eye  fell  upon  the  form 
of  a  young  ix)y,  walking  beside  a  woman,  whose 
face  was  buried  in  her  handkerchief  They  were 
the  two  first  of  the  sad  procession,  the  principal 
mourners,  and  in  the  one  Lucy  recogniz^  her 
brother.  Who  was  the  other !  The  poor  gui 
eyed  her  with  a  sinking  dread  at  her  heart,  which 
made  her  whole  frame  tremble.  The  woman 
withdrew  her  handkerchief  for  a  moment  from 
her  streaming  eyes  to  speak  a  word  or  twe 
with  the  boy,  and  Lucy  beheld  her  mother ! 

A  part  of  the  truth— happily,  only  a  part- 
flashed  instantly  upon  her  mind.  Her  father 
was  dead  !  She  accused  herself  of  killing  him ; 
and,  giving  way  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  grief 
and  love,  she  darted  forward  towards  her  mo< 
ther  ;  but  ere  she  reached  her,  all  the  exhaus- 
tion that  a  week  of  agonizing  suspense  had 
produced,  the  weariness  of  traveling,  the  lassi- 
tude of  long  endured  grief,  overpowered  ber 
corporeal  energies;  she  felt  an  indesciibaUe 
sick  faintness  spread  over  her  whole  frame,  the 
objects  swam  before  her  eyes,  her  brain  seemed 
to  turn  round,  and  she  sank  senseless  at  her 
mother's  feet . 

It  needed  not  the  sight  of  her  face  to  show 
her  mother  who  she  was ;  and  Mrs.  Edmonds 
stooped  tenderly  over  her  while  one  of  the  mea 
who  had  followed  the  body  of  the  poor  paik* 
keeper  to  the  tomb  lifted  the  unhappy  girl  in 
his  arms.  There  was  no  look  of  reproach  upon 
the  widow's  countenance — there  was  no  re- 
proachful feeling  in  her  heart.  She  knew  well 
that  the  grief  and  agony  of  her  child  when  she 
came  to  learn  the  whole,  would  be  far  more 
than  sufficient  punishment  for  any  fault  she  had 
committed,  although  Mrs.  Edmonds  was  not 
aware  of  how  much  there  was  to  palliate  Lucy's 
conduot,  or  that  she  was  rather  the  victim  thai 
the  offender.  While  she  was  thus  hanging  over 
her,  with  all  a  mother*s  feelings  strong  in  ber 
heart,  and  while  Lucy*s  brother  was  rubbing  ber 
hand,  and  gazing  at  the  same  time  at  the  wed- 
ding-ring upon  her  finger,  the  Yoice  of  Dr.  West- 
ern (who  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the 
sudden  halt  of  the  funeral  party,  and  the  little 
bustle  that  succeeded)  was  heard  from  within 
the  garden  fence,  desiring  that  Lucy  might  be 
brought  into  his  house. 

This  was  soon  done ;  and  under  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn's kind  management  the  poor  girl  was  speed* 
ily  restored  to  consciousness ;  but  as  soon  as 
Dr.  Western  saw  the  returning  color  appear  in 
her  cheek  he  took  her  mother  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  urged  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
concealing  from  her  daughter  as  long  as  possi- 
ble the  awful  facts  of  which  she  herself  had 
become  by  this  time  aware.  Mrs.  Edmonde 
would  willingly  enough  have  yielded  to  the  good 
rector's  advice,  but  she  started  a  difficulty  which 
he  had  not  foreseen,  for  she  knew  her  daughter 
better  than  he  did. 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  tell  me,  sir,'*  an- 
swered the  widow,  in  her  humble  manner,  ••  bat 
I  can*t  help  thinking  my  poor  girl  is  suflering 
worse  than  she  would  do  if  she  knew  the  whole 
truth.  She  fancies,  sir,  that  it  has  been  ber 
going  away  that  kUled  her  father.  I  could  see 
•t  in  a  minute,  sir,  and  if  you  will  ask  her,  yot 
will  find  it  so." 
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' "  Sach  may  be  the  case,  indeed/'  answered 
Dr.  Western ;  **  but  we  will  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  act  accordingly.  Let  me  speak  with  her 
first,  Mrs.  Edmonds ;"  and  returning  to  the  li- 
brary, where  Lucy  still  lay  upon  the  sofa,  though 
now  much  recoFcred,  he  sat  down  by  her,  while 
her  mother  held  her  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

**  You  are  all  very  kind  to  me,**  said  poor 
Locy,  **  much  kinder  than  I  have  deserved ;  and 
yet,  indeed,  indeed,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would 
eee  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame  as  you  thiols. 
Otk !  my  poor  father,  if  he  could  but  have  known" 
— and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear  child,"  said  Dr.  Western, 
**  we  have  no  cause  to  think  that  he  believed 
yoQ  so  much  to  blame  as  you  suppose  he  did — 
at  least  after  his  first  anger  was  over.  Doubt- 
lesa,  he  would  have  been  easily  brought  to  for- 
give you,  especially  when  he  heard  of  your  mar- 
riage, had  not  this  fatal  accident  deprived  us  of 
liim.** 

"  A  fatal  accident  !**  exclaimed  Lucy  ;  **  then 
it  was  not  my  doing — a  fatal  accident  !'* 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,'*  replied  the  rector  ; 

*  he  met  his  death  by  violence,  it  would  seem  ; 
hot  as  yet  we  know  not  the  full  particulars.'* 

«*  By  violence !"  cried  Lucy,  raising  herself, 
deadly  pale,  and  gazing  in  the  clergym^'s  face. 

*  By  violence  ! — and  my  husband — Oh  heaven  ! 
—my  husband  ! — violence  ! — murder  !**  —  and 
she  fell  back  again«  as  if  life  had  utterly  de- 
parted. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  near  we  are  in  point 
of  time  to  barbarism — how  very  lately  we  have 
emerged  from  a  state  which  in  many  particulars 
was  worse  than  that  of  the  savage  tribes  which 
roamed  the  forests.  Not  three  quarters  of  a 
century  have  passed  since  scenes  daily  took 
place  within  this  island  which,  if  recorded  by  a 
Inodern  writer,  would  not  be  believed  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  of 
all  the  curious  histories  that  could  bo  written, 
perhaps  the  most  curious  would  be  the  history 
of  prison  discipline  in  this  realm  of  England. 
It  is  no  longer  ago  than  the  days  of  our  fathers 
that  in  all  great  prisons  a  system  of  inconceivable 
licence  reigned  within  the  walls  of  the  jail,  and 
every  excess  and  every  vice  that  the  corrupt 
heart  of  man  can  devise  was  not  only  tolerated, 
bot  actually  encouraged,  by  those  who  con- 
ceived their  only  charge  and  only  duty  to  be 
the  safe  custody  of  those  accused  of,  or  con- 
demned for  crimes.  Though  the  judges  on  the 
bench  might  be  pure  and  upright,  the  magis- 
tracy were  corrupt  and  profligate,  the  whole 
system  of  police  vicious,  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  law,  or  its 
execution,  were  not  only  suffered  to  mingle 
together  without  restraint  or  supervision,  but 
were  supplied,  as  long  as  they  had  money  to 
pay  for  it,  with  everything  that  could  drown 
thought,  or  stimulate  the  passions.  We  have 
long  since  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Bnital  harshness  and  severe  infliction  are  now 
the  consequences  of  mere  suspicion  ;  solitude 
and  close  confinement,  deprivation  and  rigor 
•re  awarded  to  the  accused,  with  even  a  less 
•ptriDg  hand  than  to  the  guilty  and  condemned, 


and  the  English  jail  is,  in  many  respects,  modeled 
upon  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  causa 
of  both  these  extremes  is  the  same — the  want 
of  fixed  principles  in  legislation  and  civil  polity^ 
which  want  will  always,  according  to  the  tone 
of  the  day,  produce  either  laxity  and  corruption 
in  practice,  or  severity  and  injustice,  springing 
from  cold  and  unsubstantial  theories.  It  ik  a 
great  fundamental  principle  of  all  law  that  every 
man  should  be  supposed  innocent  till  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty ;  and  if  such  be  the  case, 
those  who  treat  him  as  if  he  were  not  so,  before 
proof,  are  deeply  guilty  themselves.  It  may  be 
a  necessary  evil,  that  a  man  accused,  should  be 
for  a  certain  time  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  it 
may  even  be  granted  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  country  should  make  him  coinpensatioa 
for  the  injury  inflicted,  if  the  charge  be  not 
established ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  depriving  him  of  aught  but  liberty  till  he  bo 
condemned.  To  deprive  him  of  his  freedom  at 
all,  is  a  wrong,  if  he  be  innocent,  to  inflict  any- 
thing else  upon  him  is  a  crime ;  and  who  caa 
doubt  that  to  subject  an  untried  prisoner  ta 
silence,  solitude,  the  loss  of  all  companionshipe, 
of  the  consolations  of  friendship  and  of  love,  to 
the  deprivation  of  all  accustomed  amusements 
and  healthful  exercise,  of  the  comforts  of  his 
station,  of  even  the  luxuries  that  have  become 
necessaries,  and  to  confine  him  in  silence  and 
in  secrecy,  numbered  and  clothed  like  a  galley- 
slave,  for  months,  for  weeks,  or  even  for  a  day, 
is  one  of  the  grossest  iniquities,  one  of  the 
darkest  political  crimes  that  an  age  of  theoret- 
ical cruelly  has  yet  produced.  Not  less  evil^ 
and  not  less  unjust,  was  the  system  which  sent 
every  suspected  person,  innocent  or  guilty, 
young  or  old,  confirmed  in  crime  or  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  the  great  moral  precipice,  to 
herd  with  felons,  to  share  their  orgies,  and  to 
be  driven  by  the  lash  of  continual  scorn  and  ill- 
treatment  to  take  part  in  vices  and  excesses 
which  many  of  them,  on  entering  those  doors, 
shrunk  from  with  horror.  Yet  such  was  the 
custom  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  and 
it  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  the  horrors 
of  the  bagnio,  the  gaUibling-liouse,  and  the  gin- 
shop,  seemed  all  concentrated  within  the  crim- 
inal prisons  of  England.  But  between  these  two 
extremes  there  is  a  mean,  but  that  mean  is,  un- 
fortunately, what  men  never  seek,  and  which 
is  SQldom  arrived  at  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  Thus,  at  the  period  to  which  our  tale 
refers,  which  is  nearly  midway  between  the 
present  epoch  of  iniquitous  severity  and  that 
former  time  of  careless  and  demoralizing  laxity 
which  I  have  mentioned  although  some  of  the 
evils  which  had  preceded  had  been  done  away, 
many  still  remained  to  be  removed;  and  al- 
though wo  had  not  yet  adopted  all  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  present  times,  a  good  many  unne- 
cessary inflictions  were  sometimes  endured  by 
the  prisoner.  All  was,  in  fact,  irregular ;  and 
in  that  state  of  transition,  had  any  wise  and 
good  man  stood  forward  to  propose  a  reason- 
able system  of  prison  discipline,  it  probably  might 
have  been  adopted.  We  might  then  have  seea 
some  classification  of  prisoners  before  trial — a. 
classification  easily  devised,  and  which  would 
have  been  most  beneficial  in  its  results.  We 
might  have  seen  those  persons  accused  before 
a  magistrate  for  the  first  time,  kept  a\^cC  ^Niok 
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those  who  had  heen  eocmed  more  than  once ; 
those  who  had  been  accused  more  than  once  of 
ofibnces  within  the  summaty  jarisdiction  of  the 
justice,  separated  from  those  who  had  been 
actually  convicted.  We  might  hare  seetTthose 
persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  minor  of- 
fences by  a  magistrate,  divided  from  those  who 
had  been  convicted  of  graver  crimes  by  a  jury  ; 
and  many  another  distinction  might  form  the 
limits  of  different  classes,  remembering  always 
that  accumulated  causes  for  suspicion,  vouched 
by  the  authentic  records  of  different  courts, 
most  always  naturally  justify,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  presupposition  of  guilt,  and  greater 
strictness  of  confinement. 

This  is  all  very  dull,  dear  reader ;  and,  though 
not  unimportant,  is,  perhaps,  not  profitable.  I 
will,  therefore,  go  on  with  my  tale,  from  which 
I  have  been  somewhat  led  astray,  when  I  set 
out,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  simply 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  some  notion  of  the 
state  of  the  prison  at  Sturton,  in  which  Alfred 
!Latimer,  with  his  two  companions  in  crime, 
Williams  and  Brown,  were  now  confined.  A 
good  deal  of  laxity  existed.  The  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  purchase  anything  they  thought 
lit,  if  the  governor  of  the  prison  did  not  judge  it 
dangerous.  They  were  suffered  to  walk  out 
in  the  yard,  to  converse  together,  to  arrange 
any  plans  they  might  think  fit,  and  to  see  any 
one  who  might  come  to  visit  them,  favored  by 
a  magistrate's  order,  on  the  governor's  caprice. 
The  three  persons  I  have  named,  all  charged 
with  the  same  crime,  and  committed  very  nearly 
upon  the  same  evidence,  were,  nevertheless, 
Tery  differently  dealt  with.  Alfred  Latimer,  un- 
doubtedly the  must  criminal  of  the  three,  knew 
little  of  the  rigors  of  imprisonment  but  the  name. 
He  was  a  young  gentleman,  and  was  treated  in 
a  very  gentlemanly  manner  indeed.  He  had  a 
comfortable  room  in  the  governor's  own  lodg- 
ing, a  well-furnished  table,  wine  at  will,  books 
to  read,  paper  to  write,  and  occasionally  a  game 
at  piquet  with  another  favored  culprit  com- 
mitted to  the  same  jail.  When  he  walked  out 
in  the  yard,  no  clanking  irons  announced  the 
felon ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  downcast 
look  and  gloomy  brow,  the  quivering  lip  and  the 
abstracted  air,  one  might  have  supposed  him  a 
visitor,  brought  by  cariosity  to  examine  the  in- 
terior of  the  jail. 

Neither  was  Williams  manacled,  though  the 
desperate  resistance  he  had  made  when  he  was 
taken,  and  ilie  wound  he  had  inflicted  upon  Mr. 
Morton,  might  have  well  justified  such  a  pre- 
caution. But  since  his  confinement  he  had 
shown  himself  perfectly  calm,  tranquil,  and 
obedient.  His  resistance,  in  the  first  instance, 
lie  shrewdly  explained  away,  saying  that,  sud- 
denly startled  out  of  his  sleep,  afler  a  long  and 
Iktiguing  walk,  he  did  not  know  what  his  cap- 
tors wanted,  and  expressing  great  and  appar- 
ently sincere  regret  that  he  had  hurt  the  young 
gentleman,  who,  he  added,  had  always  been  very 
civil  to  him.  He  frequently  asked  after  his 
health,  and  seemed  well  pleased  to  hear  that  he 
was  recovering  rapidly,  displaying  a  great  wi^h 
to  see  him,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  having 
wounded  him. 

Tom  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  never  appeared 
without  being  accoutred  with  what  he  himself 
called  the  '•  darbies ;"  but,  to  aay  truth,  he  had 


given  cause  for  this  severity,  having  knoekBi 
down  and  nearly  murdered  one  of  the  turnkeys 
two  days  after  his  committal  He  tboogtH 
himself  very  ill-used,  indeed,  when  walking  out 
in  the  yard,  he  found  Williams  left  to  the  free 
use  of  his  limbs ;  and  a  feeling  of  rancor  was 
generated  in  his  bosom  by  the  distinction  which 
did  not  fail  to  bear  fruit  in  time.  The  most 
brutal  of  human  beings,  however,  have  generally 
a  sort  of  animal  cunning  about  them  whidb 
serves  instead  of  reason,  and  he  took  care  doI 
to  show  his  companion  what  he  felt,  but  would 
walk  up  and  down  with  him,  conversing  in  a  low 
and  grumbling  tone,  and  trying  to  concoct  a 
scheme  of  defence  which  would  harmonise  with 
the  evidence  which  they  knew  had  been  brvNight 
forward  against  them. 

For  several  days  after  their  committal  Alfred 
Latimer  did  not  appear  in  the  yard  at  the  same 
time  with  themselves,  and  at  first  Williams  con- 
cluded that  he  had  effected  his  escape,  express- 
ing to  Brown  some  satisfaction  that  such  was 
the  case.  Brown  gave  no  answer  but  by  a 
savage  laugh ;  and  as  secrets  will  find  their  way 
out  even  in  a  prison,  they  soon  found  that  their 
comrade  in  crime  was  within  the  same  walls. 

WiUiams  accounted  for  his  non-appearance 
by  the  supposition  that  he  was  purposely  kept 
apart  from  them  by  the  authorities  of  the  prison, 
which,  as  the  management  of  unconvicted  pris> 
oners  at  that  time  greatly  depended  on  caprice^ 
was  not  at  all  improbable.  But  the  facts  of  ths 
case  were  very  different.  Alfred  Latimer,  on 
his  committal,  had  affected  to  desire  no  com- 
munication with  the  persons  under  the  same 
charge  with  himself,  and  had  requested,  as  a 
favor,  to  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the  yard  at  a 
different  hour  from  that  assigned  to  them.  Ha 
said,  and  said  truly,  though  not  for  the  purpose 
of  truth,  that  his  acquaintance  with  Williams, 
and  having  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  sev- 
eral wild  adventures  by  that  man,  bad  heea 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  had  befallen  him; 
and  he  added  that  he  wislied  fur  no  more  of  his 
society.  But  very  speedily  a  change  came  over 
his  views  after  speaking  in  private  with  a 
shrewd  solicitor  who  had  been  brought  from 
London  to  prepare  his  defence.  He  then  saw 
that  the  evidence  of  Maltby,  which  clearly  es- 
tablished the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  coo^ 
pany  with  Williams  and  Brown,  would  requbn 
a  combination  of  measures  with  them,  and  be 
thenceforward  became  as  anxious  to  speak 
with  them  as  he  had  before  been  desirous  of 
disclaiming  any  connection  with  them  at  tba 
period  when  the  offence  took  place.  He  so 
contrived  it  the  next  day  that  at  the  hour  as- 
signed for  his  own  walk  he  was  apparently  bu^ 
in  drawing  up  notes  and  memoranda  fur  his 
lawyer ;  and  aAerwards,  at  the  hour  when  he 
knew  that  they  would  be  in  the  yard,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  suffering  from  headache,  and  r^ 
quested  to  be  permitted  to  take  some  exercise. 
The  governor  informed  him  in  reply,  that  the 
two  men  Williams  and  Brown  were  then  out; 
but  Alfred  Latimer  affected  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence, ansAvering,  *'  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  meeting 
them — I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  anybody  ;"  aoa 
having  obtained  leave,  he  went  forth. 

There  were  several  people  in  the  yard  besides 
the  turnkey  who  was  watching  them  at  tha 
door ;  and  the  young  gentleman,  on  first  enter- 
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log,  had  to  abide  all  the  itisalts  and  annoyances 
which  usualTy  await  a  new  prisoner  on  first 
mingling  with  liis  fclluw-captives.  A  few  pieces 
of  money,  however,  for  beer  and  gin,  which 
were  unceremoniously  demanded  to  make  him 
free  of  the  worshipful  company  into  which  he 
now  entered,  soon  dehvered  him  from  the  most 
importunate,  though  not  without  encountering 
many  of  those  stinging  sarcasms  which  are  so 
rife  amongst  the  vicious  when  all  the  restraints 
of  fear  and  risk  are  taken  away.  As  soon  as 
he  could  free  himself  he  crossed  over  direct  to- 
wards Williams,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  yard  with  .Brown,  as  if  keeping  watch  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship ;  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
he  shook  hands  with  him,  and  entered  into  con- 
▼ersation  with  him  as  they  walked.  They 
could  pursue  no  topic  long  and  uninterruptedly, 
for  many  of  their  fellow-prisoners  either  crossed 
them,  or  came  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teasing  the  new-comer,  bu'  from  time  to  time 
they  spoke  of  the  subject  that  was  naturally 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  each,  though  in 
low  tones,  and  with  anxious  looks  around. 

•*  I  don't  think  it  will  do,  Mr  Latimer,"  said 
Williams,  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  the 
other ;  ••  I  think  they  have  got  us  tight,  which- 
ever way  we  turn,  unless  they  break  down  at 
the  indictment.     You  see  that  cowardly  black- 
guard Maltby  has  sworn  that  he  saw  us  all  to- 
gether on  the  very  night  that  we  came  over  the 
river,  just  after  the  time  when  the  thing  was 
done.  Then,  there's  that  unfortunate  job  of  your 
bloody  clothes  being  found,  and  a  dozen  other 
things  will  come  out  besides,  if  they  havn*t 
come  out  already ;  no,  there's  nothing  for  it," 
he  added,  **  but  to  get  out  of  this  place,  if  we 
I      can.     I've  a  scheme  on  hand,  which  would  be 
easy  enough  done,  if  it  wern't  for  these  irons  on 
I      Brown  ;  but  we'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow,  for 
i       it  will  soon  be  shutting-up  time." 
!  Alfred  Latimer  returned  to  the  room  in  which 

he  was  confined  more  gloomy  than  he  had  been 
since  he  had  entered  those  walls.  Hitherto 
his  mind  had  found  occupation  in  devising 
echemes  for  his  defence,  and  he  had  buoyed 
liimself  up  with  hopes  that  all  the  criminating 
circumstances  which  had  been  proved  against 
him  might  be  explained  away.  But  the  more 
firm  and  reasonable  view  which  Williams  took 
of  the  case  had  undermined  all  such  expecta- 
tions, and  he  sat  down  to  contemplate  his^ 
probable  fate  in  horror  and  despair. 

I  will  not  recapitulate  all  the  dark  images 
that  fancy  called  up  before  him,  but  only  say 
that  there  he  sat  for  more  than  one  hour,  with 
the  thought  of  a  dreadful  death,  before  him. 
The  chance  f»f  escape  from*  the  walls  of  the 
prison  seemed  so  faint  that  it  gave  him  no 
Yelicf  Ho  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  thing  to 
be  justified  by  despair,  and  he  gazed  trembling 
on  into  the  future,  tasting  all  the  bitter  fruits 
of  crime. 

While  he  thus  pondered  and  thought,  the 
shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  and  the  faint 
li^ht  and  the  gray  and  gloomy  sky,  which  he 
•aw  through  the  barred  windows  of  the  jail, 
harmonized  sadly  with  the  sensations  in  his 
own  bosom.  Was  there  yet  penitence  1  was 
there  yet  the  repentance  which  is  not  to  be 
repented  of  1  Alas,  no !  there  was  fear,^  des- 
pair, and  bitterness  of  heart ;  hut  his  character 
Hh 


was  not  changed ;  it  was  such  as  we  have 
always  represented  it.  Vanity,  in  some  shape, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  one-half  the  crime  and 
three-quarters  of  the  madness  of  the  earth,  and 
it  is  a  bar  to  all  repentance.  Still,  still,  Alfred 
Latimer  cast  the  blame  on  every  one  else  but 
himself  He  fancied  he  had  been  driven  to 
crime,  step  by  step,  by  others.  Every  one  he 
knew — every  one  who  had  any  share  in  his  edu- 
cation, or  any  control  over  his  conduct,  came  in 
for  their  part  of  the  charge  which  he  brought 
against  the  whole  world  but  liimself.  One  had 
not  given  him  aid  when  it  was  needful — one 
had  irritated  him  in  youth  till  he  had  been 
driven  to  low  companionship;  another  bad 
been  over  indulgent;  another  had  been  too 
severe ;  and  he  hated  them  all  with  that 
intense  and  violent  passion  which  had  led  him 
on  from  act  to  act  in  the  dark  and  fearful  course 
he  had  pursued.  No,  oh,  no !  there  was  nothing 
like  repentance  in  his  spirit;  but  let  it  b6 
remarked,  I  have  not  said  that  there  was  no 
remorse,  but  that  is  a  very  different  sensa- 
tion. When  he  thought  of  the  dreadful  act  he 
had  committed — ^when  imagination  brought  up 
before  his  eyes  the  form  of  poor  Edmonds, 
weltering  in  his  gore,  it  seemed  as  if  a  scorch- 
ing and  a  seething  fiamc  passed  through  his 
heart  and  brain — not  withering,  not  consuming, 
but  inflicting  agony  indescribable.  A^  far  as 
he  could  command  his  own  mind,  he  shut  ouU 
all  such  images.  He  said  to  himself,  "The 
deed  is  done — it  cannot  be  undone ;  I  will 
think  of  it  no  more."  He  called  it  weakness, 
folly,  indecision.  He  resolved  to  think  upon 
the  future,  to  struggle  wjth  the  past.  But  the 
fatal  past — the  dark,  the  certain,  the  irretriev- 
able—  the  only  thing  fixed,  permanent,  un- 
changing, unchangeable  —  still  held  him  in  its 
adamantine  grasp,  and,  like  a  chained  bird, 
when  his  mind  had  fluttered  away  for  a  short 
distance,  and  fancied  itself  free,  it  was  still 
brought  back  to  the  stake,  and  found  itself 
bound  down  to  horrors  that  could  never  be  cast 
oflT.  At  night,  too,  in  darkness  and  solitude, 
when  every  sound  was  still,  and  every  sight 
removed,  and  the  spirit  left  alone  to  deal  with 
the  things  within  itself,  the  oppressive  burden 
of  the  heart  was  felt  in  all  its  weight,  and  the 
grievous  load  of  sin  pressed  down  every  hope, 
and  extinguished  every  light.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  gloomy  curtain  was  drawn  round  between 
him  and  allexternal  things,  leaving  nought  witl^- 
in  that  sad  and  solemn  arcove  but  himself  and 
his  fearful  crime.  The  spirit  of  the  dead,  whom 
his  hand  had  slain,  rose  up  as  if  to  reproach 
him  for  the  past,  and  to  tell  him,  with  the 
prophetic  tongue  of  the  future — the  future  not 
of  this  world  alone,  but  of  another — the  iuter- 
rainable  future,  with  all  its  store  of  agony,  to 
which  the  temporary  suflTering  of  the  gibbet  and 
the  cord  was  but  an  idle  nothing.  He  thought 
of  standing  face  to  face,  before  the  throne  of 
God,  with  him  whom  he  had  murdered.  He 
thought  of  the  comparison  that  must  then  be 
drawn  between  the  life  of  the  victim  and  that 
of  the  slayer.  He  thought  of  taking  his  place 
amongst  those  who  had  spilt  roan's  blood,  from 
Cain  down  to  the  last  crime,  and  of  beiitf 
driven  before  the  face  of  the  assembled  udI* 
verse  into  the  place  of  endless  punishment ! 
He  feM  that  the  agony  of  MSl  YoA.  i^nsiAes  > 
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begun ;  be  felt,  too,  that  it  eould  never  end, 
for  something  told  him  that  remorse  must  be 
eternal — that  the  crime,  and  its  memory,  and 
its  woe,  could  never,  never  be  swept  away — 
that  the  worm  that  dieth  not  was  within  him, 
the  flame  that  cannot  be  quenched  in  his  heart. 
But  yet,  if  it  be  asked,  did  these  awful  impres- 
sions give  an  inclination  to  do  better,  did  they 
teach  him  to  submit,  to  resign  himself  to 
Heaven's  will,  to  make  atonement  I  1  must 
aoflwcr,  no.  Far,  very  far  from  it,  his  whole 
feeling  seemed  embittered  towards  every  one 
that  was  better  than  himself  ^y  a  strange 
and  indescribable  and  almost  unacccmntable 
perversion  of  feeling,  the  very  agony  of  reuiorse 
that  he  suffered  seemed  to  hmi  an  injury  ;  and 
to  cast  it  off,  to  drown  it  I  may  s»iy,  he  was 
ready,  in  the  impatient  irritation  of  his  pride, 
to  commit  any  other  crime,  as  if  in  the  hope  of 
doing  away  the  bitter  impression  of  the  first  by 
iamiliarizing  himself  with  the  guilt  of  many 
more.  In  some  sense  ho  said  to  himself,  like 
the  fallen  seraph,  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

Such  thoughts  and  feelings  were  crowding 
upon  bim  fast  on  the  evening  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  while  the  shades  of  night  drew 
a  dim  veil  over  the  sky,  and  the  light  within 
his  room  faded  gradually  away.  He  would 
have  fain  fled  from  them,  he  would  have  read 
or  written,  or  done  anytliifig  to  escape,  and  he 
grew  angry  and  furious  that  they  had  not 
brought  him  lights,  as  they  usually  did  about 
that  hour.  At  length,  however,  he  heard  the 
bolts  withdrawn,  and  the  door  unlocked,  and 
the  next  instant  the  governor  himself  entered 
with  the  turnkey,  who  bore  the  candles. 

"  Your  jnother,  sir,"  said  the  ofliccr,  "  is  in 
my  room,  wishing  to  see  you.  I  don't  know 
any  reason  why  she  should  not.  Ttie  magis- 
trates have  given  me  no  directions.  So,  if  you 
Idee  to  see  her  you  can.** 

To  the  governor's  surprise,  and  it  must  be 
added  to  his  horror,  Alfred  Lalimer*s  first  ex- 
clamation was,  **  Curse  her !  she  has  done  me 
more  mischief  than  any  one  else.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  I  should  not  have  been  here.  I 
don't  want  to  see  her.  I  should  like  to  see 
my  wife,  indeed,  but  I  don*t  care  about  this 
woman.** 

The  governor  was  turning  away  in  some  dis- 
gust, and  >yithout  reply,  hut  then  the  hardened 
Tillain  seemed  to  think  better  of  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  never  mind,  let  her  come  in, 
abe  may  as  well  sec  what  a  terrible  state  she 
baa  brought  me  to  ;**  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
after  Mrs.  Charlton  entered,  supported  by  the 
governor. 

I  will  not  pause  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
acene  that  ensued,  for  it  is  too  horrible  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  Bitter,  horriblr,  and  impious  in- 
Tectives  was  all  that  the  mother  heard  from 
the  lips  of  her  son  ;  and  strong  as  was  the  spirit 
of  Mrs.  Charlton  herself,  it  was  completely 
cowed  under  his  wild  and  outrageous  violence. 
She  strove  to  pacify  him,  to  soothe  him,  and, 
with  her  usual  skill,  she  soon  divined  that  the 
only  means  of  doing  so  was  by  holding  out 
Bopes.  That  quieted  him  a  little ;  and  when 
ahe  went  on  to  speak  of  the  means  to  be  taken 
|br  his  defence,  he  listened  sullenly,  and  an- 
awered  from  time  to  time,  in  few  words,  and 
h  a  bitter  tone.    Hia  mind  waa  led  00|  how- 


ever, by  several  thinga  ahe  aaid,  to  think  over 
some  cunning  scheme  for  evading  the  grasp  of 
the  law.    Neither  mother  nor  son  for  one  in- 
stant took  into  consideration  the  truth  or  false* 
hood,  the  justice  or  the  iniquity,  the  right  or 
the  wrong  of  anything  they  proposed  to  say  or  , 
do.     To  save  him  from  an  ignominious  death,  . 
by  any  means,  was  all  that  they  considered. 
Mrs.  Charlton  never  inquired  whether  he  waa' 
innocent  or  guilty — the  truth  was,  in  her  own 
heart,  that  question  was  by  this  time  settled : 
but  after  suggesting  several  schemes,  all  or 
which  presented  some  insurmountable  objec- 
tion, she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  ''  Don't  you  thmk 
f  could  bribe  some  of  the  jury  1     Three  or  four 
thousand  .  pounds  would  tempt  any  common" 
man  to  do  more  than  that." 

"  How  the  devil  will  you  know  who  the  jury 
are  till  the  very  day  !'*  exclaimed  Alfred  Lati- 
mer ;  but  then,  a  moment  after,  he  said,  •*  Stay, 
stay  !  I  have  thought  of  something,  perhapa 
you  could  bribe  the  fellow  who  draws  up  the 
indictment — the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  I  believe 
he  is  called — to  put  in  a  flaw,  and  that  would 
be  sure  work.  But  it  will  take  a  great  sum, 
depend  upon  it.  You  must  not  oflTer  him  less 
than  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds  !** 

*»  But  where  am  I  to  get  it  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Charlton.  *•  If  1  were  to  sell  all  my  jewels  and 
plate  they  would  not  produce  more  than  four 
thousand.** 

*'  You  must  get  it  from  Morton  !*'  said  her 
son ;  "  ho  w  ill  give  treble  that,  I  am  sure,  to 
marry  Louisa.** 

••He  won't— he  won*t  !**  cried  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton ;  ••  I  tried  that  before  all  this  happened. 
He  is  as  proud  and  haughty  as  Lucifer,  and 
will  not  enter  into  any  bargain  whatever.  If 
he  would  not  do  it  then,  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
do  it  now." 

••  You  nmst  try !"  replied  Alfred  Latimer, 
doggedly  ;  ••  or  see  me  hanged— tbat*8  all.  I 
don't  suppose  you  care  much  about  that,  onmj 
account ;  still,  you  won't  like  to  have  it  said 
that  your  son  died  on  a  gibbet,  for  thpt  would 
not  suit  your  own  purposes.  So  you  must  try  ; 
and  if  you  can*t  get  him  to  do  it  any  other  way,  - 
set  Ix)uisa  to  ask  him.  He  will  do  it  for  ber^ 
if  not  for  you,  for  I  suppose  you  have  quarrelled 
with  him  by  this  time." 

••Quarrelled  with  him!'*  exclaimed  Mnu 
Charlton.  ••  1  hate  him,  I  abhor  him.  H» 
treated  me  with  cool  and  shameless  insolence^ 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  die  thaa. 
ask  him  anything.  Oh !  if  I  have  to  give  my^ 
consent  that  that  saucy  girl  shall  marry  thiiF 
conceited,  mercenary  upstart,  it  will  break  mf 
heart — it  is  well  nigh  broken  already.*' 

••  No  fear  of  it,"  answered  her  worthy  sod^ 
••  it's  tough  enough,  or  else  you  wouldn't  beai-' 
tale  when  your  son*s  life  is  at  stake.     I  dar9 
say  you  think  that  under  your  new  name  o€' 
Cliarlton  it  will  never  be  known  that  the  ac- 
cused person  is  your  son ;  but  1*11  take  care  of 
that,  for  ril  call  you  as  a  witness  at  the  irialt 
and  have  the  whole  story  in  my  last  dying  speech 
and  confession,  that  you  may  have  it  hawked 
about  under  your  windows  for  a  penny — ha,  ba« 
ha  !'*  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Do  not,  do  not — for  heaven's  sake,  do  not, 
Alfred  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton,  wringing 
bar  banda ;  **  yon  know  I  wonld  do  anything 
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fatjoa — I  win  do  eren  this;  let  it  coet  what  it 
may.  l^e  girt  will  auraly  never  refuse  me  ; 
hot  I  will  try  him  first.  If  I  could  but  drive 
tbem,*'  she  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  after 
pausin/^,  and  thinking  for  a  moment — **if  I 
oould  but  drive  them  to  a  sudden  marriage, 
without  my  consent,  then  the  whole  property 
would  be  mine,  and  I  could  give  any  sum  I 
Uked  to  the  Clerk  of  tho  Arraigns,  or  whoev^ 
the  man  is." 

"Tliat's  all  nonsense,"  answered  Alfred 
Lfttimer,  **  there's  no  time  for  such  manceu- 
▼rea.  llic  assizes  are  to  be  held  in  ten  days, 
uid  it  will  take  you  a  year  to  bring  about  what 
you  want.  You  always  talk  as  if  you  and  I 
were  to  live  forever.  Better  take  what  you 
OAn  get  at  once,  and  drive  a  bargain  with  Mor- 
toa.  He's  a  very  good  fellow,  in  spite  of  all 
you  may  say,  and  gave  me  help  once  before, 
when  you  wouldn't." 

**  I  could  not,  Alfred,  I  could  not,"  answered 
his  mother.  *'  You  know  very  well  I  had  not 
the  means." 

»•  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  her  son. 
harshly ;  "  and  all  I  now  know  is,  that  your 
•on  will  be  hanged  if  you  don't  do  as  I  tell  you. 
So  >ou  can  finish  the  work  you  have  begun  ;  if 
you  like.  And  afler  having  contrived  to  bring 
me  here,  can  go  on,  and  take  me  to  the  gallows ; 
but  1  shall  say  there,  and  tell  everybody  that  it 
is  all  your  doing." 

**My  doing!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton; 
«•  what  had  I  to  do  with  it  1" 

•'  Oh  !  a  great  many  things,"  answered  her 
son  ;  *'  education  and  example,  too.  1  know  a 
good  deal  that  there  is  no  use  talking  about 
now ;  but  it  shall  all  come  out,  by-and-by,  if 
my  mind  is  not  made  easy." 

He  spoke  in  a  threatening  tone,  and  his 
mother  was  profoundly  silent. 

Now  the  reader  is  well  aware  that  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton was  not  usually  embarrassed  with  any  very 
fine  feeling;  yet  she  might  be,  and,  doubtless 
was,  shocked  at  the  cold  heartlessness  of  her 
ton.  But  there  were  other  causes  for  the  emo- 
tion that  she  felt,  which  was  great.  Let  every 
one  arm  himself  in  the  triple  brass  of  selfish- 
ness, as  strongly  as  he  will^let  him  dip  himself 
in  the  Styx  of  the  most  profound  egotism — 
there  will  still,  as  in  the  fabled  hero  of  the 
'*  Iliad,"  be  some  vulnerable  pomt  by  which  the 
arrows  even  of  a  weak  and  mexperienced  hand 
may  reach  some  vital  part,  and  render  every 
precaution  vain.  The  consciousness,  too,  that 
there  is  such  a  weak  spot  about  us  must  make 
the  persons  thus  carefully,  but  insufficiently 
piarded,  always  the  more  fearful  lest  others 
should  discover  the  assailable  point.  )ly  be- 
lief is,  that  a  man  would  go  into  battle  more 
holdly  naked,  without  shield  or  buckler,  than 
one  who  knew  that  in  his  armor  there  was  a 
flaw. 

Now,  Mrs.  Charlton  knew  that  all  in  her 
achemes  there  was  a  vulnerable  point,  and 
though,  perhaps,  selfishness  might  have  so  far 
predominated  as  to  induce  her  to  leave  her 
dearly-beloved  son  to  his  fate  rather  than  sac- 
rifice any  of  her  comforts  or  her  future  pros- 
pects ;  yet  there  was  something  in  his  words 
and  in  liis  tone  that  alarmed  her,  and  made  her 
reaolve  to  submit  to  the  greatest  sacrifice  to 
Mve  him.    I  do  Dot  mean  to  aay  that  she  had 


any  inclination  to  aee  him  banged,  though  thero 
are  mothers  on  record  who  have  indulged  ia 
such  a  desire.  Far  from  it ;  she  would  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  deliver  him  from  his  peril- 
ous situation,  and  herself  from  the  shame  of 
having  a  son  in  such  a  position.  But,  nover- 
thelebs,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  maternal  love 
and  tenderness  would  at  once  have  settled  tha 
question,  if  fear  had  not  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  After  an  instant  she  replied,  however. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Alfred,  and  I 
certainly  do  think  you  very  ungrateful.  But 
that  does  not  matter  ;  I  will  do  all  that  yoa 
wish,  all  that  I  can,  to  deliver  you.  I  will  sac* 
rifico  even  my  just  resentment,  and  condescend 
to  sec  this  man.  I  will  even  sue  to  an  ungrate- 
ful girl,  uho,  forgetful  of  all  the  benefits  I  have 
conferred  upon  her  youth,  now  turns  upon  one 
who  has  lieen  more  than  a  mother  to  her,  I  am 
sure  ;  and  if  I  fail  there  I  will  contrive,  notwith- 
standing, to  raise  the  money  in  some  way  to 
save  my  son.  I  will  sell  everythiug^I  will 
even  pledge  my  income,  and  live  in  penary,  if 
he  too  will  not  show  himself  ungrateful." 

"  Ay,  come  now,  that  is  something  like !"  an- 
swered Alfred  Latimer ;  and,  after  some  further 
conversation  in  regard  to  tho  means  and  the 
agent  to  be  employed  in  this  scheme  for  frustrat- 
ing the  ends  of  justice,  the  mother  and  her  son 
parted  apparently  better  friends  than  they  had 
met.  Alfred  Latimer  remained  revolving  a  new 
plan  which  had  occurred  to  his  mind  for  mak- 
ing all  doubly  sure,  and  preparing  such  a  defence 
as  would  meet  ull  the  evidence  against  him; 
but  Mrs.  Charlton,  entering  her  carriage,  rolled 
awuy  towards  Mallington  with  thoughts  which 
would  not  have  been  very  pleasing  to  him  if  he 
could  have  seen  into  her  heart.  "  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  for  him,"  she  thought,  *'  but  if  I  do 
not  succeed,  I  must,  at  all  events,  make  him 
think  that  everything  is  arranged ;  for  there  ia 
no  knowing  what  he  might  say  in  one  of  hia 
wild  passions  if  he  were  driven  to  despair.** 
Self,  self,  was  ever  uppermost  in  her  thoughta, 
whatever  were  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  not  even  maternal  afiectioa 
could  act  pure  and  unmingled.  All  was  affect- 
ed still  by  the  great  ruling  principle  of  her  na- 
ture. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

As  Mrs.  Charlton's  carriage  rolled  some- 
what slowly  on  its  way  homeward,  a  postrchaiae 
passed  her  going  in  the  same  direction.  Had 
she  known  who  was  the  tenant  of  Mrs.  Pluck- 
rose's  rumbling  vehicle,  she  might  have  felt 
inclined  to  stop  it ;  but  as  she  did  not,  and  the 
chaise  rattled  on,  with  the  postilion  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  one  of  the  dampers  of  a  piano, 
we  will  riot  exactly  follow  it,  but  rather  preceda 
it  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 

The  human  mind  has  a  marvelous  and  very 
pleasant  power,  as  the  reader  knows,  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  circumstances.  Were  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  to  retain  the  same  intense  eflTecC^ 
even  ^hile  they  themselves  endure,  the  cor- 
poreal frame,  if  not  the  mental  powers  then- 
selves,  would  give  way  under  the  continoed 
pressure ;  and  did  the  memory  of  each  grief  r^ 
main  unimpaired,  the  accumulatioa  Vs^  vk)  ^ni^ 
man'a  ahml  Qax««i^«ia^iiwn4|2^>aSi^^^sMM5s\ 
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reason.  Memory,  howoTer,  is  but  a  painter  of 
the  past,  and  though  the  canvass  will  in  some 
cases  retain  the  lines  and  hues  much  longer  than 
in  others,  yet  she  always  uses  fading  colors, 
which  lose  part  of  their  brightness  even  while 
she  is  laying  them  on.  The  grief— I  might, 
indeed,  call  it  the  gloom,  for  with  grief  there 
was  something  besides  grief— which  had  spread 
over  the  little  party  at  the  rectory,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dark  and  terrible  events  which 
we  have  lately  recorded,  had  passed  in  a  degree 
away.  Cheerfulness  had  to  a  certain  extent 
returned,  and  the  feelings  of  all  were  at  that 
point  where  amusement  of  any  quiet  and  tranquil 
kind  is  sought  by  the  mind  to  relieve  it  from 
the  painful  consciousness  not  only  of  the  sad 
things  gone,  but  of  others  that  are  to  come. 
Gaiety,  indeed,  was  yet  far  away,  and  with 
Louisa  Charlton,  perhaps,  could  never  wholly 
return.  The  lightness  of  heart  that  finds  beauty 
and  rejoicing  in  everything,  the  bloom  of  life's 
fresh  fruit,  can  never  be  long  preserved ;  for 
though  the  knowledge  of  good  may  and  must 
4  be  the  source  of  the  purest  happiness,  the 
knowledge  of  evil  combined  inseparably  in  the 
fatal  apple,  is  death  to  the  warm  and  happy 
confidence  of  innocence.  Nevertheless,  Louisa 
bad  shaken  off  the  deeper  depression,  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  good  Dr.  Western,  would 
suffer  her  mind  to  dwell  neither  upon  the 
gloomy  siVid  terrible  events  which  had  lately 
taken  place,  nor  upon  those  which  were  soon 
to  follow.  They  would  come  rushing  upon 
imagination  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  whether 
ahe  would  or  not,  and  cast  a  dark  but  temporary 
shadow  on  all  around.  But  still  there  was  light 
beyond  the  cloud,  and  hope  having  good  ground 
to  rest  upon,  waved  her  on  into  the  sunshine 
of  coming  years  when  the  storm  should  have 
passed  by. 

The  worthy  rector  had  dined* somewhat  later 
than  ordinary,  and  he,  his  sister,  and  their  fair 
guest  were  still  sitting  round  the  table,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  some  6ne  who  was  expected, 
but  who  did  not  come.  Louisa  seemed  some- 
what uneasy,  and  her  kind  old  friend  jested 
with  her  on  apprehensions  without  a  cause. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  foolish,  and  perhapsi  it  is 
wrong,"  answered  Louisa,  **  but  I  am  afraid  it 
is  natural  too,  when  we  have  seen  such  terrible 
and  unexpected  things  take  place,  to  lose,  as  it 
were,  our  confidence  in  the  future,  and  never 
aee  a  friend  depart  from  us  without  asking 
ourselves  shall  we  ever  behold  him  again  1 
Will  he  be  safe,  well,  uninjured  where'  he  is 
going  r* 

"Is  not  that  something  very  like  losing  our 
confidence  in  Godl"  asked  Dr.  Western,  in  a 
graver  tone.  "  If,  my  dear  child,  it  is  our  duty 
to  bear  any  griefs  or  adversities  that  he  may 
send  us  with  tranquil  submission  to  his  will, 
depend  upon  it  that  it  is  no  less  a  duly  which 
we  should  inculcate  and  practice  to  look  forward 
to  all  his  dealings  towards  us  with  trust  and 
hope  in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  goodness  and 
mercy.  One  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
exemplifications  of  faith  in  ordinary  life  is  the 
•erenity  with  which  a  good  man  waits  for  the 
ftiture  developments  of  God's  will.  We  have 
no  right  to  anticipate  one  evil,  except  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  own  bad  acts ;  and  he  who  has 
a  cojweience  dear  of  ofleoce  may  weU  feel  aura 


that  if  adversity  do  befall  him,  it  will  prove  ulti- 
mately a  benefit  rather  than  an  infliction.  I 
know,  my  dear  child,"  he  continued,  seeing  a 
shade  come  over  Louisa's  countenance,  **  that 
the  flesh  is  weak,  however  willing  the  spirit 
may  be,  and  I  but  wished  to  furnish  you  with 
some  motives  to  guard  you  against  the  very 
natural  apprehensions  which  first  misfortunes 
generally  produce  in  young  and  enthusiastic 
minds.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  you 
have  no  probable  cause  for  fear,  and  I  will  not 
have  you  cultivate  unreasonable  terrors.  Some 
people  are  constitutionally  more  brave  than 
others,  but  depend  upon  it  the  highest  point 
and  the  highest  quality  of  courage  is  afforded 
by  true  faith.  Who  can  be,  who  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  anything,  when  he  knows  that  aa 
Almighty  arm  shields  and  supports  him  V 

*•  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  did  not  take 
quite  80  high  a  view  as  her  brother,  and  was 
anxious  to  cheer  Louisa  by  more  human  meanib 
*'  there  can  be  no  danger  to  Mr.  Morton  in  this 
case,  and  here  I  think  he  comes,  to  show  that 
no  evil  has  happened." 

The  sound  of  wheels  grating  through  the 
gravel  was  heard  as  she  spoke,  and  in  another 
minute  Morton  himself  appeared.  He  was  stifl 
pale  and  somewhat  languid  from  his  wound,  bat 
his  face  was  bright  and  cheerful.  Louisa  wooM 
fain,  if  she  had  given  way  to  the  feelings  of  her 
own  heart,  have  run  out  to  meet  him,  when  the 
chaise  first  drew  up  to  the  door.  The  customs 
of  society,  however,  which  bind  in  their  strong 
bond  many  of  the  better  impulses  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  restrain  that  which  is  evil,  prevented 
her  from  so  doing,  but  could  not  keep  her  fron 
springing  up  with  extended  hand  to  greet  him 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Here  is  a  fair  lady  who  has  been  frighten- 
ing herself  about  you,  my  young  friend,"  said 
the  clergyman  ;  **  indeed,  you  must  take  care  to 
get  no  more  wounds  and  bruises,  or  her  courage 
will  all  go,  and  she  had  once  a  good  deal." 

"  There  was  no  danger  in  this  instance,  at 
least,"  replied  Mortoui  "  for  I  had  a  phalanx  of 
jailers  and  turnkeys  about  me  sufiicient  to  have 
protected  a  monarch.  My  journey  has  been 
successful,  too,  my  dear  sir,"  he  continued, 
putting  a  small  pocket-book  into  Dr.  Weatem*i 
hand,  and  seating  himself  by  Louisa. 

While  the  worthy  rector  opened  the  pocket- 
book,  took  out  one  paper  after  another,  put  oa 
his  spectacles,  and  examined  them  carefully, 
Louisa  Charlton  inquired  somewhat  timidly  of 
Morton,  whether  he  had  seen  Alfred  Latimer t 

*'  No,"  he  replied,  *'  on  asking  for  him,  I  found 
that  his  mother  was  with  him,  and  of  course  I 
could  not  break  in  upon  their  conference  ;  but  I 
will  go  and  see  him  some  other  day,  dearest  girl, 
and  offer  him  every  means  of  defence.  For, 
whatever  may  be  my  own  conviction,  it  is  but 
right  that  he  should  have  the  full  opportunity  of 
proving  his  innocence  if  possible." 

*'God  grant  it !"  answered  Louisa,  sorrowfully 
— "  God  grant  it !  Even  if  he  could  show  that 
it  was  not  his  hand  that  did  it,  what  a  matter 
of  rejoicing  it  would  be." 

»•  They  are  all  here,  then,"  said  Dr.  Western, 
abruptly,  raising  his  head  from  the  small  scrape 
of  paper  he  had  been  studying,  "there's  no  link 
wanting?" 

**  The  only  one  that  wtis  missing  ia  there  anp-  ' 
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plied,"  replied  Morton;  *'  so  that  every  difficulty 
ia  remoTed.'* 

"  Well,  then,  you  can  have  no  obiection  now," 
•aid  the  worthy  rector,  rising  from  his  chair. 
**8iaier,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  a  new 
acquaintance.  Mrs.  Evelyn,  the  Earl  of  Mal- 
lington — my  lord,  my  sister,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

Morton  took  the  old  lady's  hand,  laughing  at 
her  brother's  formal  introduction,  and  saying, 
**  You  must  forgive  me  for  my  concealments, 
my  dear  madam,  but  as  long  as  there  was  any 
doubt  whatever  of  my  being  able  to  prove  my 
title,  I  did  not  choose  to  assume  a  name  tliat 
might  be  taken  from  me.  And  having*  when  I 
first  came  down  here  in  search  of  different  docu- 
ments, judged  it  best  to  drop  my  final  name  of 
Wilmot,  retaining  only  the  two  first  as  Edmond 
Morton,  I  could  not  well  resume  the  other  with- 
out betraying  the  whole  secret." 

'*  And  do  you  think  you  deceived  me  1"  asked 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  a  quiet  smile ;  "  I  can  assure 
jou,  my  dear  lord,  I  have  been  well  aware  uf 
tbe  fact  for  the  last  fortnight.  From  the  time 
when  you  were  declared  the  owner  of  Mailing- 
ton  Park,  I  settled  the  matter  quite  quietly  in 
my  own  head  that  you  were  the  heir  of  the 
peerage." 

**Nay,"  answered  Morton,  "I  might  have 
been  the  owner  of  the  park,  my  dear  lady,  with- 
out being  the  heir  uf  the  peerage,  for  the  title 
to  the  estate  was  more  easy  to  be  proved  than 
the  title  to  the  rank.  But  you  have  certainly 
concealed  your  knowledge  very  well,  for  I  never 
imagined  that  you  ever  suspected  how  the  case 
stood." 

*'  Oh !  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret,  notwith- 
standing  all  man's  libels  upon  her,"  replied  Mrs. 
Evelyn.  "  There  is  Louisa,  who  sits  smiling 
there,  as  if  it  were  a  great  relief  to  her  to  be 
freed  from  the  burden.  She  has  borne  it  most 
heroically,  I  can  aesure  you,  and  never  hinted 
it  even  to  me,  her  oldest  friend." 

'*  Frum  her  I  felt  bound  to  have  no  conceal- 
ment," answered  Monon,  "and  never  will," 
be  continued,  taking  Louisa's  hand ;  "  though 
I  won  her  as  a  simple  gentleman,  yet,  when 
once  won,  she  had  a  right  to  share  all  my 
thoughu." 

Louisa  gazed  at  him  with  dewy  eyes,  brilliant 
yet  moist,  like  a  landscape  in  the  early  morning; 
but,  before  she  could  reply,  Mr.  Western's  old 
servant  opened  the  door,  saying,  "  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor, sir,  wishes  to  speak  with  you." 

The  words  were  addressed  to  Morton,  and 
Dr.  Western  added,  ''  She  has  been  here  twice 
this  afternoon,  and  seems  burthened  with  her 
secret  also,  for  she  did  not  think  fit  to  com< 
municate  it  to  me,  yet  seemed  very  anxious  in- 
deed to  bestow  it  upon  you,  asking  particularly 
when  you  would  return.  You  will  find  a  fire  in 
the  library;  and  we  shall  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  you  have  done  with  the  good  lady." 

"She  mentioned  once  before  that  she  had 
something  to  tell  mc,"  answered  Morton,  going 
out.  "  Oh,  come  into  this  room,  Mrs.  Windsor," 
he  continued,  finding  Mrs.  Charlton's  house- 
keeper in  the  passage. 

Mrs.  Windsor  followed  him  into  the  library, 
snd  closed  the  door  behind  her,  looking,  as 
usoal,  perfectly  prim  and  quiet,  as  if  she  had 
some  about  the  most  ordinary  business  in  the 
world.     **  I  reoaember  you  told  me,  whsn  last  I 


was  at  Mallington  House,"  said  Morton,  leaning 
on  the  table,  "  that  you  bad  something  to  coin- 
municata  to  me.  Is  it  on  the  same  subject  yoa 
wish  to  speak  with  me  to-day,  or  another,  Mrs. 
Windsor  1" 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  in 
her  usual,  quick,  brief  manner.  "  I  heard  yon 
had  been  wounded,  sir,  and  did  not  like  to  in- 
trude ;  but  now  you  are  well  again,  and  thingji 
must  soon  come  to  a  conclusion,  I  thought  it  best 
to  come  down,  because  there  is  no  reason  vrkf 
Miss  Charlton,  who  has  always  been  good  and 
kind  to  everybody,  should  be  made  a  bit  more 
unhappy  than  necessary,  or  why  she,  or  yon 
either,  should  be  plundered  of  what  you  have 
a  right  to." 

"Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Windsor,"  answered 
Morton ;  "  but  may  I  inquire  what  yop  allude  to, 
or  why  you  think  your  young  lady  is  likely  to  be 
made  unhappy  at  all  ?" 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  "I 
know  my  mistress  very  well.  I  have  known 
her  for  a  great  many  years.  Now,  one  can't  do 
that  without  seeing  and  understanding  whatshe 
means  just  as  well  as  she  does  herself.  Now, 
with  regard  to  you,  sir,  and  Miss  Louisa,  I 
have  understood  everything  from  the  beginning, 
though  I  don't  think  you  did." 

"  .Certainly  not  from  the  beginning,"  replied 
Morton  ;  "  but  I  very  soon  found  that  there  was 
something  to  be  discovered,  Mrs.  Windsor." 

"Oh  dear,  yes,  sir,"  answered  the  abigail, 
with  pne  of  her  axioms,  which  were  rarely 
without  a  certain  portion  of  good  sense — "  *It*8 
a  very  easy  thing  to  conceal  a  great  deal,  but  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  conceal  that  we  are  con- 
cealing something ;'  however,  as  Mrs.  Charlton 
never  thought  that  I  saw  anything  but  what  she 
wished  me  to  see ;  I  saw  a  great  deal,  as  you 
may  suppose,  and  I  very  quickly  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  was  her  game  with  you.** 

"  And,  pray,  what  might  it  be,  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor 1"  asked  Morton,  desirous  that  the  good  lady 
should  develop  her  own  views. 

"  Why,  sir,  she  took  it  into  her  head,  when 
first  you  came  down,  that  you  were  a  painter,'' 
replied  the  housekeeper,  "  and  she  held  to  that 
opinion,  because  she  was  fond  of  it,  long  after 
she  should  have  known  better,  if  she  ever  gave 
it  up  at  all.  She  thought,  because  you  did  not 
bring  down  servants,  and  horses,  and  a  carriage 
of  your  own,  that  you  must  be  a  poor  gentleman, 
at  all  events,  who  would  be  glad  to  maity  a 
young  lady  with  a  good  fortune  at  any  price. 
She  had  been  laying  it  out  in  her  head  for  a 
long  time,  I  know,  and  you  were  just  the  sort 
of  person  that  suited  her,  for  you  were  intro* 
duced  by  Dr.  Western,  and  had  the  sort  of  air 
with  you  that  would  give  her  a  good  excuse  for 
letting  you  always  be  with  Miss  Charlton  with- 
out pledging  her  to  anything  in  case  you  did  not 
come  up  to  her  price.  So  you  were  quite-a  god- 
send in  her  way,  and  she  had  you  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  house  than  ^he  ever  had  any  one 
before." 

Morton  smiled  to  find  how  accurately  Mrs. 
Windsor  had  calculated  all  her  mistresses  steps, 
and  he  inquired,  "  What  might  be  the  original 
cause  of  all  this,  Mrs.  Wmdsorl  for,  takmg  il 
for  granted  that  your  view  is  quite  correct,  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  has  somewhat  hurried  aD 
her  proceedings." 
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"  Ay,  Bir,  that*8  beeanse  she^B  hard  pressed 
jnat  now,"  replied  Mra.  Windsor ;  "  she  owes  a 
great  deal  in  diflferent  quarters,  and  people  are 
getting  impatient.  She  intended,  some  months 
ago,  to  have  gone  to  Ix)ndon,  and  played  the 
same  game  there,  but  there  was  a  difficulty 
ai>out  money  then,  and  you  came  down  just  at 
the  time,  and  saved  her  the  trouble.  So  she 
did  ercry thing  in  her  power  to  let  you  love  Miss 
Charlton  on  -the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
make  Miss  Charlton  love  you  ;  and  when  she 
found  out  that  it  all  went  on  as  she  wished,  she 
was  quite  delighted.  She  got  in  a  little  fright, 
indeed,  when  she  found  out  that  you  had  more 
money  than  she  had  fancied,  but  as  she  had  sat 
down  to  the  game,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  play  it  out,  which  she  did,  I  suppose,  the  last 
time  you  saw  her.^' 

Morton  was  not  satisfied  with  such  vague 
explanations,  and,  determined  to  bring  Mrs. 
"Windsor  to  the  point,  he  said,  "  Why,  what  do 
you  suppose  she  did,  my  good  lady  1" 

"  [  suppose,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Windsor,  with  a 
smile  at  the  question,  as  if  it  were  quite  super- 
fluous to  put  it,  *'  that  she  told  you  she  would 
be  very  happy  to  see  you  Miss  Charlton*s  hus- 
band, provided  you  gave  up  one  half  of  her  for- 
tune ;  that  if  you  didn*t,  she  would  noV  give 
her  consent,  and,  if  you  married  without  it,  it 
would  all  come  to  herself  I  am  sure  that  was 
her  plan,  whether  she  put  it  in  execution  or 
not." 

Morton  pansed  and  meditated,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  his  reverie  was  not  exactly  what  the 
reader  may  suppose.  He  was  considering  with 
himself  the  exact  topography  of  Malliiigton 
House,  and  calling  to  mind  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  drawing-room,  the  library,  the 
dining-room,  and  the  hall,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whi-ther  Mrs.  Windsor  could  have  over- 
heard what  passed  betwern  him  and  Mrs. 
Charlton,  for,  under  any  other  supposition,  the 
precise  knowledge  which  the  worthy  lady  dis- 
played was  marvelous  in  hiS  eyes.  He  settled 
It  at  length,  however,  tnat  such  a  thing  was 
impossible,  and,  therefore,  that  the  housekeeper 
must  have  derived  her  information  from  some 
other  source.  "  You  are  not  very  far  wrong, 
Mrs.  Windsor,"  he  said,  "  but  before  we  speak 
further  on  these  rather  delicate  subjects,  it  will 
be  as  well  for  you  to  tell  me  what  the  intelli- 
gence you  have  to  give  me  is,  and  how  it  bears 
upon  these  matters." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor.  "  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  fur  speaking 
upon  them  at  all ;  but  you  sre  I  came  into  the 
house  when  Miss  Charlton  was  very  young, 
and  I  have  seen  her  grow  up  as  nice  a  young 
lady  as  any  in  the  world,  and  I  cannot  bear  that 
she  should  be  wronged.  All  I  have,  therefore. 
to  say  is,  that  Mrs.  (/harlton  has  no  more  to  do 
with  Miss  Louisa's  marriage  than  I  have,  what- 
ever she  may  say." 

**  But,"  said  Morton,  "  there  is  a  codicil  to 
Mr.  Charlton's  will,  by  w\\\v.\\  it  is  provided 
that  if  liouisa  marries  without  her  step-mother's 
consent,  the  whole  property  falls  absolutely  to 
Mrs.  Charlton." 

•*  Pooh,  sir !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Windsor, "  that 
eodicil  is  not  worth  a  piece  of  packing-i>aper, 
•nd  I  can  prove  that  it  isn't." 

Morton  Bmiled  at  the  boldneaa  with  which 


she  spoke,  though  far  from  being  convinced  UmC 
she  was  right  in  her  assertion.  **  Women,  t 
am  afraid,  my  good  lady,'*  be  replied,  '*  are  not 
the  best  judges  of  the  law.  The  codicil  is  wA 
written  in  Mr.  Charlton's  own  hand,  signed 
with  his  name,  and,  though  not  witnessed,  ia  ob 
good  as  any  other  part  of  the  will.  However* 
set  your  mind  at  ease  about  your  young  lady ; 
it  luckily  happens  that  I  am  not  so  poor  as  Mra. 
Charlton  supposed.  As  my  wife,  she  will  feel 
no  diflerence  in  point  of  comfort  and  ease  from 
that  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to ;  and 
to  one  thing  I  have  perfectly  made  up  my  mind, 
not  to  drive  any  bargain  whatsoever  with  re- 
gard to  her  fortune.  She  shall  have  all  or  none. 
Her  hand  is  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  bought 
or  sold." 

"  I  was  quite  sure  you  would  think  so,  Bir," 
replied  the  housekeeper,  **  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  said  a  word.  But  with  regard  to  the 
will,  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and,  as 
I  fancy,  things  standing  as  they  do,  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton will  not  be  long  before  she  begins  the  mat- 
ter with  you  again,  I  think  you  might  as  well 
a&k  her  one  or  two  questions,  and  see  what  aliB 
answers." 

'*  There  can  be  no  harm  in  doing  that,"  re- 
plied Morton ;  **  but  what  may  the  questions  be, 
Mrs.  Windsor  1" 

*'  First,  sir,  I  would  ask,"  rejoined  the  booBC- 
keeper,  **  whether  she  was  in  the  library  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  when  everybody  else  was  ia 
bed,  on  the  night  that  Mr.  Charlton  died,  and 
whether  she  didn't  write  a  great  number  of 
papers  there,  and  burn  several  of  them  that 
were  not  quite  done  to  her  mind  ?  Then  I  would 
have  you  ask  her  where  Mr.  Charlton  waa  on 
the  25th  of  July,  18—?" 

*'  Why  that  was  the  day  that  the  codicil  was 
signed,"  rejoined  Morton,  with  the  light  begin- 
ning to  glimmer  in  upon  him. 

**  That  is  the  day  it  is  dated,"  answered  Mra. 
Windsor ;  "  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  where 
he  was  on  that  day,  for  it  is  dated  Mallington, 
too,  I  think,  and  there  must  be  a  mistake  aome- 

WhCTC." 

.Morton  gazed  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment ; 
but  the  woman's  face  was  all  calm  and  quiet^ 
adding  nothing  whatever  to  her  words.  "I 
think,  Mrs.  Windsor, 'J  he  said,  at  length,  «*I 
had  better  call  in  Vt.  Western  to  hear  our  con- 
sultation, as  he  is  one  of  Louisa's  guardiana, 
and  an  executor  under  the  will." 

**  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  in 
the  same  quiet,  but  quick  tone,  "you  are  the 
best  judge ;  but,  perhaps  till  you  have  cooBi- 
dercd  the  matter,  it  would  be  as  well  lo  keep  it 
between  you  and  me  and  Miss  Charlton.  Dr. 
Western  is  a  magistrate,  you  know,  and  may 
think  himself  hound  to  lake  strong  measures, 
which,  when  once  I  hey  are  begun,  nmat  be 
sone  on  with.  I  don't  wish  to  do  my  mistress 
any  harm,  and  I  think  if  you  were  to  talk  quietly 
with  her,  and  just  ask  Iht  the  questions  1  have 
told  you,  all  would  go  right,  and  things  wouldn't 
happen  that  I'm  buw.  would  break  poor  Miss 
Charlton's  heart.  It  woiJd  l>e  a  sad  thing,  sir, 
to  hriv(>  mother  and  son  in  jail  both  at  onoe, 
especially  for  Miss  linui.sa,  when  it  is  her  own 
father's  wife  she  has  to  do  with." 

*'  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Windsor,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  hint,"  answered  Morton  ;  "  it  will. 
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indeed,  be  u  well  to  say  no  more  upon  this 
subject  than  is  absolutely  necessary.    Is  there 

.any  bod V  else  besides  yourself  who  knows  any 

;Of  the  facts  ?*' 

"A  fellow-senrant,  sir/'  answered  Mrs.  Wind- 

MQTf  "  knows  that  my  mistress  was  in  the  li- 
brary a  long  time  that  night,  and  that  she  burnt 

..aeTeral  papers,  but  nu  one  ever  thought  of  the 

'^mte  of  the  codicil,  as  it  is  called,  but  myself. 
IVbenever  it  was  read,  I  thought  *  why,  master 

•  and  mistress  were  both  away  at  that  time,  or  I 
■■am  much  mistaken ;  and  when  I  went  and 

looked  at  my  books,  I  found  it  was  just  so. 
They  went  away  four  days  before,  and  did  not 
eome  back  till  the  week  aAer." 

Morton  mused,  but  again  the  subject  of  his 
meditation  was  very  different  from  that  which 
l&ight  be  supposed.  The  first  question  he  put 
to  himself  was  '*  Might  it  not  be  better  to  do 
anything  this  unhappy  woman  demands,  rather 
.  than  expose  so  disgraceful  an  affair  V*  But  the 
moment  after,  he  replied  to  himself  '*  J^o,  I  see 
not  why  she  should  be  suffered  to  triumph  in 

•  tier  knavery.  If  she  escapes  prosecution,  she 
is,  perhaps,  too  leniently  treated."  *'Well, 
Mrs.  Windsor,**  he  continued  aloud,  **  I  am  very 

<inuch  obliged  to  yuu  fur  the  information  you 
have  given  me  ;  I  will  soon  bring  the  question 
to  issue  with  Mrs.  Charlton,  even  if  she  dues 
not  do  so  herself;  and,  should  need  be,  I  will 
send  for  you  to  speak  with  me  further.  At  all 
events  your  services  shall  not  be  forgotten,  yuu 

jnay  depend  upon  it.'* 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,**  replied  Mrs. 
Windsor,  with  a  low  courtesy,  *'  but  I  wish  fur 
nothing  but  to  see  right  dune,  and  I  am  quite 
sore  that  neither  yuu  nor  Miss  Charlton  will 
see  me  sufler  for  speaking  the  truth.  I  must 
get  home  now  as  fast  as  1  can,  fur  my  mistress 
may  soon  come  home  now,*'  and  thus  saying, 
she  courtesied  again  and  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Whsit  Morton  entered  the  drawing-room 
after  his  conference  with  Mrs.  Windsor,  he 
found  Dr.  Western  with  a  note  in  his  hand, 
which  the  rector  handed  to  him  without  com- 
ment. Morton  took  it  and  instantly  recognized 
Mrs.  Charlton's  hand-writing,  which  he  had 
often  seen  on  sundry  neatly- wiitten,  neatly- 
folded,  and  neatly-sealed  billets  of  invitation  to 
Jklallington  House.  The  cuntents  of  the  present 
epistle,  howiwer,  were  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  as  he  read  a  smile  came  over  his 
countenance,  the  internal  causes  of  which  I  will 
le^ve  the  reader  to  divine  when  he  sees  the 
substance  of  the  lady's  note,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

'•  My  dear  sir, 

"I  must  really  remonstrate  upon  the  conduct 
whicli  Mi8s  Ciiarltoa  pursue^},  aiKl  is  suffered  to 
pursue.  You  must  be  well  aware  that  I  have 
no  false  or  alTccted  prudery  ahuut  mc ;  and  1 
trudt  that,  tluiu^h  my  uwn  conduct  has  always 
been  govt^ruL-d  by  propriety,  1  have  ever  shuwn 
fullcotisideiation  lor  the  feelings,  and  suuietimei^ 
more  ilian  couside ration  for  the  fooli;ihness  of 
young  p;*opl»?.  I  learn,  however,  that  Louisa, 
since  you  thought  fit  as  her  guardian  to  re- 
move her  from  my  house,  has  been  permitted 


to  walk  about  the  whole  neighborhood  with 
Mr.  Morton  alone,  when  that  gentleman  bai 
not  even  yet  obtained  my  consent  to  his  en- 
gagement, as  I  suppose  it  must  be  called,  with 
Miss  Charlton,  whom  you  must  know  I  havs 
always  looked  upon  and  treated  as  if  she  were 
my  own  daughter.  I  should  have  thought  that 
gentleman *s  own  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
of  which  he  is  by  no  means  destitute,  would 
have  shown  him  the  impropriety  of  such  con-  * 
duct ;  but  I  cannot  sit  by  and  neglect  my  du^ 
by  suffering  it  to  proceed  any  longer  without 
some  explanation  between  himself  and  me.  If, 
therefore,  he  is  now  at  your  house,  where  I 
understand  he  is  usually  to  be  found,  I  beg  yon 
will  conmmnicate  to  him  what  I  say,  and  hist 
that  it  will  be  expedient  that  we  should  havs 
some  conversation  without  delay. 
*•  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  Ac., 

"  Emily  Cuarltoit.*' 

Such  was  the  present  well-concocted  epistle 
which  met  Morton*s  eyes,  and,  returning  it  to 
Dr.  Western,  still  smiling,  he  said,  '<  Well,  my 
dear  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  it  V* 

"  Very  bad — very  bad  !*'  said  Dr.  Westers, 
shaking  his  head,  **  you  must  act  as  you  thisk 
fit,  my  young  friend ;  this  is  a  matter  in  whieh 
I  cannot  advise  you.** 

**  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  see  the 
lady  at  once,*'  observed  Morton,  after  soms 
consideration  ;  *'  for  though  I  must  speak  with 
Louisa  fully  upon  the  subject  before  I  ess 
finally  determine  upon  anything,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Charlton  can  say,  in  tbs 
first  place." 

•*  I  will  abide  by  anything  you  determine," 
replied  Louisa  ;  **  fur  I  am  sure,  Morton,  ^ou 
will  remember  that  she  was  my  father's  wife, 
and  will  not  do  anything  that  is  harsh  or 
unkind.** 

**  Undoubtedly  I  will  not,  Louisa,**  answered 
Morton ;  "  but  yet,  my  love,  you  do  not  know  ths 
whole.  To-morrow  morning,  if  it  be  fine,  I 
will  ask  for  one  of  those  walks  which  Mrs. 
Charlton's  notions  of  propriety  so  strongly  con- 
demn just  now,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole.  I  wish  much  that  my  good  •  friend 
Quatterly  was  down  here  still,  for  I  want  a 
little  of  his  legal  help  in  judging  of  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  afraid  there  is  a  certain  perversity 
in  my  nature  which  induces  mo  to  resist  des- 
perately one  part  of  the  fate  of  all  human  be- 
ings.** 

*'  What  part  is  that,  Morton  V*  asked  Lontss. 

**  Being  cheated,  dear  girl,**  answered  Mor- 
ton, laughing  ;  "  but  now  I  will  run  away,  lest  I 
be  tempted  to  give  you  any  more  of  such  blunt 
answers.*' 

Taking  his  hat,  Morton  walked  slowly  up  ths 
hill  to  Mallington  House,  considering  as  he 
went  how  he  should  act  under  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  placed  ;  and  coming  to 
Sterne's  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
determine  upon  no  course  at  all,  but  let  events 
take  their  own  way.  lie  had  twice  to  ring  at 
the  bell  before  he  was  admitted  ;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  whole  apiiearance  and  state 
of  the  house,  negligence  in  the  air  of  the  ser- 
vants, a  want  of  that  activity  and  propriety 
which  had  been  fonnerly  observable,  with  a 
number  of  little  circuiiis*tances.  very  nearly 
indescribable,   which  showed   Morton  that  a 
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great  change  bad  taken  place  since  Louisa  left 
ber  own  dwelling;  and  that  the  respect  as 
well  as  affection  of  the  inferior  persons  it 
contained,  was  gone  from  those  about  them. 
The  hutler,  who  opened  the  door,  rephed,  in 
answer  to  his  questions,  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was 
at  home,  and  disengaged  ;  and  Morton,  as  he 
followed  the  man,  said  deliberately,  "  Have  the 
goodness  to  tell  her  that  the  Earl  of  Mallington 
wislies  to  see  her/'  The  builer  instantly  put 
on  a  deferential  air  ;  and  while  Morton  remained 
for  a  moment  or  two  without,  he  could  hear  his 
Dame  announced,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  exclaim,  in 
a  sharp  tone,  "  The  Earl  of  Mallington—whal 
Earl  of  Mallington  1" 

"  Mr.  Morton  as  was,  ma'am,  if  you  please," 
answered  the  butler. 

»*0h  !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  a  dry  and 
somewhat  sneering  prolongation  of  the  sound, 
**ahow  his  lordship  in— show  him  in,  by  all 
means." 

Morton  was  accordingly  introduced ;  and  the 
&ir  lady,  rising,  made  him  a  profound,  and  too 
ceremonious  courtesy,  saying,  *'  I  am  informed 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  the  Earl  of 
Mallington — pray  be  seated,  my  lord." 

"  The  same,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Mor- 
ton, calmly,  for  he  easily  understood  that  it 
was  not  particularly  agreeable  for  Mrs.  Charlton 
to  find  his  rank  and  station  such  as  would  afford 
no  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  hrs  mar- 
riage with  Louisa.  Finding  she  remained 
silent,  •' however,"  he  continued,  "my  friend, 
Dr.  Western,  informs  me  that  you  wished  for 
some  conversation  with  me ;  and  although  I 
should  not  under  all  circumstances  have  ven- 
tured to  intrude  upon  you  just  yet,  without 
such  a  communication,  I  thought  it  better  to 
come  up  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour." 

**  And  perhaps  thinking,"  added  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, who  had  rapidly  arranged  her  plan,  "  that 
Ibe  Earl  of  Mallington  might  find  my  views 
different  from  those  expressed  to  Mr.  Morton. 
In  that,  my  lord,  at  least  you  are  mistaken,  for, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  your  present  rank  is 
not,  like  your  former  name,  assumed,  that  fact 
will  only  strengthen  the  opinions  I  before  ex- 


**  Let  me  correct  one  error,"  said  Morton,  as 
sbe  paused  for  an  instant,  "  neither  my  present 
rank,  nor  my  former  name,  was  assumed,  my 
dear  madam ;  my  name  is  simply  Edmund 
Morton  Wihnot,  or  Wilmot  Morton,  and  as  I 
never  assume  anything  that  is  not  clearly  my 
own,  I  did  not  take  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mailing- 
ton  so  long  as  any  one  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  my  right  to  it.  As  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
however,  are  now  removed,  I  should  be  deceiv- 
ing you  were  I  to  give  myself  any  other 
name." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  find,  sir,  you  did  not  deceive 
me  before,'*  replied  Mrs.  Charlton  somewhat 
sharply,  '*  and  1  only  wish  you  had  carried  your 
candor  a  httle  further  and  jnformed  me  of  your 
pretensions,  as  I  should  ceriainly,  under  those 
circumstances,  have  neglected  the  honor  of  yuur 
acquaintance.  I  have  an  objcciion — I  may  al- 
most say  an  insuperable  objection — to  young 
women  of  an  inferior  rank  marrying  persons  of 
family  and  title.  I  have  myself  experienced  all 
the  evils  which  result  from  such  unequal  con- 


nections, and  am  most  indisposed  to  saoctioD 
them  in  any  case." 

Morton  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile.  <*I 
am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  replied,  **  but  I 
fear,  my  dear  maijam,  there  is  no  help  for  it  in 
this  instance,  as  I  have  no  power  to  give  up  mj 
rank,  and  no  inclination  to  give  up  Louisa." 

'*You  speak  with  prodigious  coolness,  mj 
lord,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  her  cben 
flushing  and  her  eye  gleaming,  *^  and  I  doubt  not 
in  the  least  that  your  fortune  is  so  enormoos 
as  to  make  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year  with 
your  wife  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  you  at 
all — oh  dear,  no,  such  a  thing  is  quite  a  trifle  to 
the  new  Earl  of  Mallington  !  But  one  thing  I 
must  say,  that  Miss  Charlton's  guardians  win 
not  do  their  duty  unless  they  see,  when  such  s 
sacrifice  is  made,  that  a  settlement  quite  equal 
to  the  loss  is  secured  to  their  ward." 

"That  will  all  be  easily  settled,"  answered 
Morton,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  provoking  indif> 
ference?  "  I  have  the  consent  of  both  her  guard- 
ians, which  is,  I  believe,  all  that  is  necessary.** 

'*  To  her  marriage  with  you,  sir,  perhaps  it 
is,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton,  ♦*  but  to  your  ob- 
taining a  penny  of  her  fortune  something  mora 
is  required — my  consent.  Unless  that  is  oh* 
tained,  every  shilling  she  has,  this  house,  and 
all  it  contains,  is  mine.  You  take  her  a  beggar 
if  you  take  her  at  all  without  my  approbation — 
pray  remember  that." 

Morton  was  provoked  more  than  he  had  fas- 
cied  his  contempt  would  suffer  him  to  be.  "If 
what  you  say,  my  dear  madam,  is  true,"  he  re- 
plied, **  I  think—taking  the  whole  matter  in  s 
mercantile  point  of  view,  and  dealing  wKb  itss 
a  matter  of  business— you  would  be  very  fool- 
ish to  give  your  consent  at  all.  You  seem  Is 
forget  that  it  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  you,  sad 
I  cannot  conceive  how  a  lady  of  such  correct 
calculations  can  even  consider  the  matter  at 
all,  unless,  indeed,  you  entertain  the  opinion 
which  some  people  have,  that  the  grounds  oC 
your  pretensions  are  not  quite  so  sure  as  thej 
seem  at  first  sight." 

•'  Not  sure  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton  vehe- 
mently. *•  What  says  her  father's  willl  Yos 
have  seen  it,  doubtless,  sir  ? — studied  it  deeply, 
I  am  pretty  certain.  It  is  proved,  register^ 
acted  upon,  and  admits  of  no  doubt.  How  wiU 
you  get  over  that,  I  should  like  to  know." 

•'  There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  I 
might  answer  that  question,"  replied  Morton; 
"  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  madam,  a  Court  of 
Chancery,  though  an  inconvenient  resource,  yeT 
gives  the  means  of  putting  a  right  and  lawful 
construction  upon  wills ;  and  it  would  be  for 
that  court  to  consider  whether  the  refusal  of 
consent,  which  would  entitle  you  to  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Charlton's  property,  must  not  absolutely 
be  made  upon  reasonable  grounds." 

"There  is  nothing  to  that  effect  in  the  codi- 
cil !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton ;  '*  the  word  is 
simply  consent." 

••  True,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  but  the  codicil  pre- 
mises that  it  is  made  on  the  consideration  that 
heiresses  are  too  often  the  dupes  of  sharpers ; 
and  that  the  power  given  to  you  is  to  prevent 
that  result  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charlton's  daughter. 
Such  being  the  case,  and  I  not  being  a  sharper, 
the  construction  of  the  will  may,  perhaps,  af- 
ford a  curious  and  intricate  question  to  the  bar." 
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Mrs.  Charlton  remained  ailent  and  yery  pale 
§n  a  minute  or  two ;  but  at  length  she  answer- 
ad,  "  I  see,  my  lord,  that  you  wish  to  frighten 
me  with  the  idea  of  a  long  lawsuit,  but  it  won't 
do.     I  am  not  easily  frightened,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Morton ;  "  and, 
tlierefore,  what  I  am  going  to  say  will,  probably, 
produce  no  alarm.  The  law  proceedings,  Mrs. 
CSiariton,  may,  probably,  be  reduced  within  a 
▼ery  narrow  compass,  for  there  are  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  will,  which  may  be 
orach  more  easily  decided  than  its  construction. 
The  first  will  be,  is  the  codicil  genuine  V* 

*  Genuine  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton,  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  the  sofa — *'  genuine  !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madam,  genuine,"  replied 
Morton;  "there  are  two  minor  questions  aflfect- 
hig  that  greater  one,  which  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  consider  before  you  proceed  farther  in 
the  course  you  have  tliought  fit  to  adopt.  The 
ftrst  question  is,  whether  on  the  night  after  Mr. 
Charlton's  death,  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
keys,  you  did  or  did  not  pass  a  considerable 
time,  when  the  whole  household  were  in  bed, 
in  the  examination  of  different  papers,  and  writ- 
log  others  in  the  library  1  The  next  question 
will  be,  whether  the  codicil  to  Mr.  Charlton's 
will  is  not  dated  Mallington,  on  a  day  when 
Mr.  Charlton  himself  was  many  miles  distant 
from  the  spot  1  I  would  recommend  these 
subjects  to  your  consideration,  and  until  you 
have  considered  them,  I  think  we  had  better 
delay  any  farther  consideration  on  the  subject, 
for  there  are  acts  which  place  people  in  very 
great  danger,  and  which  none  of  those  connect- 
ed with  them  can  wish  to  be  investigated  too 
closely." 

Thus  saying,  Morton  rose,  and,  bowing  to 
Mrs.  Charlton,  walked  towards  the  door.  She 
sat  however,  on  the  sofa,  still  and  silent  as  a 
statue,  with  her  horrified  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
table,  and  the  agony  of  detected  guilt  at  her 
heart. 

Notwithstanding  the  contempt  he  felt  for  her, 
Morton  was  moved  with  compassion  when  he 
beheld  the  intense  suffering  which  his  words 
produced ;  and,  afler  pausing  for  an  instant  at 
the  door,  he  turned  back,  and,  approaching 
close  to  liouisa's  step-mother,  he  said,  **  Mrs. 
Charlton,  listen  to  me  for  a  moment." 

She  remained  perfectly  silent  and  motionless, 
however,  as  if  she  were  deprived  of  all  thought 
and  sensation.  Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  her 
lips  were  white,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  hardly 
breathed.  "  Listen  to  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  he 
continued.  "  Louisa  and  myself  are  disposed 
to  do  anything  that  is  kind  towards  you.  We 
cannot  recognize  a  claim  that  we  do  not  believe 
rightly  exists,  and,  therefore,  anything  you  de- 
sire must  not  bo  put  in  such  a  shape.  We  have 
no  inclination  to  stir  this  question  of  the  will, 
unless  it  be  forced  upon  us  ;  and  farther  for  my- 
self, allow  mc  to  say,  thag  out  of  aflection  for 
her,  I  am  ready  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  do  all 
I  can  to  assist  or  befriend  her  father's  widow. 
Pray,  think  of  this,  and  let  me  hear  from  you, 
when  you  will  nut  find  me  unwilling  to  serve 
you." 

A  ray  of  consciousness  came  into  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's eyes,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
Morton  took  it  for  a  moment,  then  released  it, 
ud  left  the  room. 
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Therk  are  times  and  seasons  when  intense* 
corporeal  suffering  is  a  relief,  for  mental  agony 
is  far  more  terrible  to  bear ;  and  it  fortunately 
happens,  in  the  strange  mysterious  union  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  that  in  general  the  powers 
of  the  human  frame  give  way  when  the  pangs 
of  the  spirit  reach  a  certain  point,  aflbrding 
either  a  diversion  or  a  cessation  of  thought. 
At  her  mother's  earnest  request,  Lucy  Edmonds 
was  conveyed  from  the  rectory  to  the  park- 
keeper's  house  at  Mallington  Park,  under  m 
striot  promise  on  the  widow's  part  not  to  say  a 
word  that  could  give  her  any  certainty  upon 
the  terrible  subject  of  her  suspicions.  Caotioiiy 
however,  was  not  very  long  necessary,  fbr 
though  Lucy  was  placed  in  bed  and  kept  per- 
fectly tranquil,  yet  before  nightfall  she  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  fever :  her  thooghta  wan- 
dered ;  her  cheek  grew  flushed,  her  eye  dull, 
her  breathing  quick ;  and  about  midnight 
delirium  came  on,  in  which  she  seemed  to- 
lose  all  consciousness  of  her  actual  situation. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  rave  of  Alfred 
Latimer,  but  then  it  was  as  connected  with  the- 
past,  not  with  the  present.  She  would  tell 
him  to  leave  her,  not  to  ask  her  to  disobey  her 
father ;  she  would  assure  him  that  she  loved 
him,  but  that  she  could  never  be  his ;  and  then, 
at  ether  times,  she  would  go  back  to  still  earlier 
days,  and  mutter  about  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood, and  her  brother  who  was  dead.  For 
nine  days  this  state  continued,  and  then,  caf^ 
fully  and  tenderly  nursed,  and  with  constant 
and  skillful  attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nether- 
sole,  youth  and  a  good  constitution  began  to 
triumph  over  disease  and  grief  The  delirium 
ceased  ;  she  became  quiet  and  more  at  ease ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  for  a  time  memory  of 
more  recent  events  was  altogether  obliterated. 
She  spoke  little,  and  only  uttered  a  word  or 
two  at  a  time,  but  those  words  showed  that  she 
hftd  forgotten  her  marriage  and  all  the  terrible 
events  connected  with  it,  her  husband's  situa- 
tion, her  father's  fate,  her  hapless  journey  with 
Alfred  Latimer,  and  her  own  sad  return  to  the 
scenes  of  her  youth.  There  was  a  blank  in 
memory,  a  cloud  over  a  part  of  the  past— dark 
and  fearful,  it  is  true,  but  yet  for  some  time 
impenetrable,  though  she  often  tried  to  scan  it, 
and  with  feeble  efiforts  strove  to  call  forth  the 
figures  that  were  behind  that  gloomy  curtain. 
She  felt  that  there  was  something  dreadful, 
but  she  knew  not  what ;  and  the  mind's  powers 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  restored  to  let  her 
dwell  long  upon  any  one  train  of  thought.  Doc- 
tor Western  visited  her,  aAer  watching  with 
the  most  kindly  care  every  change  that  took 
place,  anxious  to  seize  the  right  moment  for 
administering  the  only  sort  of  consolation  she 
could  receive.  One  day  it  seemed  to  him  that  the- 
time  was  fast  approaching,  for  Lucy  was  much 
better.  She  could  sit  up ;  she  could  hold  a 
longer  conversation;  she  listened  with  attention, 
and  apparently  with  deep  thought  to  all  he  said, 
and  he  ventured  to  dilate  in  general  terms  upon 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  submitting  patiently 
to  the  will  of  God  under  all  afflictions,  of  mode- 
rating grief,  and  receiving  every  painful  dis- 
pensation with  firm  faith  in  the  inscrutabls 
mercy  of  the  Almighty.    He  made  ci<^  ^xwaitts^ 
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application  of  his  words,  and  left  her,  as  he 
thought,  calmer  and  better  prepared.  But  when 
tie  was  gone,  Lucy  i'cit  into  a  fit  of  deep  medi- 
tation, and  tbcn  gave  way  to  bitter  tears.  Her 
mother,  who  slept  beside  her,  perceiyed  that 
she  wept  through  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and 
though  her  health  did  not  suffer,  as  might  have 
been  expected— though  she  rose  tlie  next  day,  and 
dressed  herself  with  apparently  greater  strength 
than  she  had  yet  displayed  since  her  illness — 
though  she  took  focMJ,  and  everything  that  was 
recommended  to  her — yet  a  deep  gloom  hung 
upon  her,  and  in  the  evening  she  spoke  with 
ber  mother,  for  the  first  time,  of  her  husband 
and  of  her  father. 

Mrs.  Edmonds  endeavored  to  turn  the  con- 
Tersation,  though  the  irrepressible  tears  rose 
in  her  own  eyes,  as  she  sought  to  speak  of 
more  indifl'erent  suhjeets ;  but  huey,  ttiough, 
firom  the  agitation  she  perceived  in  her  mother, 
•be  would  not  press  the  subject  of  her  father's 
death,  ctndd  not  be  brouglit  to  refrain  from 
asking  furthiT  questions  in  regard  to  Alfred 
Latimec.  > 

•*  Where  is  he.  my  dear  mother  1"  she  said  ; 
**  do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  for  I  now  recollect 
all.  They  took  him  away  from  me,  and  put 
him  in  prison,  I  know.  You  must  toll  me 
where  he  is  confmed,  for  I  must  write  to  him — 
when  I  am  able." 

The  widow,  seeing  that  she  would  not  be 
satisfied  without  information,  thought  it  best 
to  tell  her  tlic  truth,  that  her  husband  was  in 
Sturton  Jail.  But  about  ten  the  following 
morning  she  set  out  to  inform  Dr.  Western  of 
what  had  occurred,  leaving  her  son  to  sit  with 
Lucy  during  her  absence.  When  she  went  ihn 
poor  girl  was  up  and  dressed,  and  apparently 
trying  to  amuse  herself  by  rending  ;  hut  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Edmonds  had  quitted  the  cottage 
she  called  her  brother  to  her,  saying,  •*  John,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing,  and  then  I  won*t 
ask  you  any  more.     Who  killed  our  father?" 

Her  voice  was  perfectly  calm,  though  low, 
and  her  manner  displayed  little  or  no  agitation. 
But  the  boy,  who  had  been  wnrned  beforehand, 
replied  with  glistening  eye.?,  »'  Indeed,  I  don't 
know,  Lucy.  People  say  that  tall  mau.  Brown, 
or  the  other.  Jack  Williams ;  but  nobody  can 
tell  rightly  yet." 

Lucy  was  silent,  and  looked  at  the  book 
again,  but  her  eye  did  not  move  along  the  line  ; 
and  had  the  boy  been  very  watchful,  he  must 
bavc  seen  that  her  thoughts  were  busy  with 
objects  bi'>ond  her  sight.  AI>out  five  minul«'s 
afterwards  his  sisier  looked  up,  and  said  *'I 
wish  you  would  run  np  to  the  hall,  John,  and 
ask  Mrs.  Cha'.ke  to  lend  me  the  grciit  hook  full 
of  pictures,  that  shf;  once  sliowed  me.  Tell 
her  I  will  take  great  care  of  i(.  and  you  bring  it 
down  carcrully,  there's  a  yrnul  |)(»y." 

Perlia[is  her  brother  nii|^rht.  have  hesitated  to 
iDbey  before  his  nmthcr  rniirned.  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  ihoui^ht  of  the  pn-inre.s  in  th''  hook, 
"Which  he  was  well  ineliuod  to  look  at  himselT 
lie  paused  an  instant,  indeed,  l)ut  Luey  re- 
pealed her  request,  and,  takinj:  his  hat,  he  set 
off  as  fast  as  lie  could  for  the  iiall 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  his  bitter  rose  sud- 
denly, wunt  into  the  other  room,  searched  lor 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  having  found  iheni, 
liastencd  to  tho  door  and  looked  out,  then  dart- 


ing away  with  a  quick  step  the  made  a  etienit 
round  the  house,  gained  the  Rbclter  of  the  wood, 
and  hurried  along  one  of  the  paths  which  led 
towards  the  stile  near  Dame  Hazlewuod*8  cot- 
tage. As  she  approached,  however,  she  heaiid 
voices  in  the  road,  and  turned  away  to  the  left, 
to  another  stile  further  up  the  hill,  and  iben 
issued  forth  from  the  park,  and  bent  her  steps 
direct  towards  Sturton.  She  walked  on  Un 
some  way  with  much  greater  strength  than 
might  have  been  ex))ected,  not  taking  the  path 
through  the  wood,  but  following  the  road  to  the 
lefl  through  several  small  villages.  When  she 
had  gone  about  half  the  distance,  however,  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  sat  down  to  rest 
for  some  time  by  the  way  side.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  she  rose  again,  and  with  tot- 
tering steps  hurried  on  till  she  came  oppoaita 
to  a  little  public-house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  where  she  )>aosed,  and  looked  up  with  a 
hesitating  and  uncertain  air.  But  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  proceed  further  on  fiK»t  without 
refreshment,  and  knowing  the  people  to  be  good 
and  honest  country  folks,  well  acquainted  with 
her  family,  she  crossed  over  and  went  in.  At 
first  the  landlord  and  his  wife  did  not  recollect 
her,  for  she  was  much  changed  both  in  drsai 
and  appearance — pale,  thin,  wan,  and  with  ber 
lips  parched  and  dry  with  recent  illneas— bat 
when  they  did  call  her  |)er&on  to  mind,  tbey 
showed  her  such  kindness  as  their  somewhat 
unpolished  air  permitted,  and  seeming  todivina 
whither  she  was  going,  set  before  her  aome 
refreshments  without  asking  any  questioai. 
The  good  man  and  his  wife  talked  togctheTf 
indeed.  f»»r  some  time  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  Luej, 
terrified  lest  any  one  should  stop  her,  remarM 
that  their  eyes  were  directed  towards  her  ai 
they  spoke,  and  rose  sooner  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done  to  depart,  asking  what  she 
had  to  pay. 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  go,  my  dear,"  said  the 
landlord,  coming  forward  to  her;  **  I  suppose 
you  are  walking  to  Sturton  ;  but  it's  a  long  way 
for  a  poor  sick  girl  like  you,  on  foot.  I  wonder 
your  mother  let  you  come,  and  alone,  too." 

*^  I  must  see  my  husband,  you  know,"  an- 
swered Lucy,  judging  from  the  man's  wofds 
that  her  wh«»le  history  was  known. 

*'  Well,  I  don't  say  but  you  must,"  replied 
the  landlord  ;  '*  I  suppose  that's  right,  whatever 
may  have  happened.  But  1*11  tell  you  what, 
my  dear,  you  had  belter  have  our  chaise-cart 
Bill  will  soon  drive  you  over." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  offer  was 
a  great  relief  to  the  poor  girl's  mind.  The 
little  tax- cart  was  soon  brought  out,  a  pillow 
was  placed  in  it  to  render  the  seat  more  easy, 
and  ill  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  poor 
Lucy  Kdmorids  was  at  the  gales  of  Stnrton 
Jail.  Her  Iieart  sunk  when  she  npfiroached 
them,  and  gazed  up  at  the  awful  and  gloomy 
masses  of  stone,  which  s«-eined  to  t)armonize 
hut  too  sadly  au'l  diirkly  with  ail  the  crime  and 
s«»rTow  which,  from  time  tuiimc*,  they  contained. 
Slie  rang  the  hell,  however,  and  on  the  wicket 
l»ein;;  openfil  asked  lo  see  her  hiii-hand,  Mr. 
I.utniier.  The  man  jjazed  at  her  with  a  cidd 
look,  indifTi  rent  both  hy  hardness  of  nature  and 
long  hahit  ti»  every  species  of  grief,  hut  a  piece 
of  money  slipped  into  his  hand  so«)n  softened 
him,  and  bidding  her  wait  a  minute  in  the  lodge, 
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-wbile  he  asked  the  goYernor,  be  hurried  away, 
leaving  Lucy  with  one  of  the  tamkcya,  who  wa« 
gmoking  a  pipe  at  the  table.  Both  remained 
«leut,  and  the  porter  returned  in  a  minute  or 
t«re  with  the  joyful  tidinga  that  the  governor  bad 
BO  objection. 

;  With  eyes  bent  down,  and  wavering  steps, 
•ad  a  heart  beating  wildly  at  every  door  they 
passed,  poor  Lucy  followed  the  jailer  along 
tha  passages  of  the  prison  to  the  room  where 
hn  husband  was  confined.  By  the  time  the 
imo  large  bolts  were  drawn  back,  and  the  duor 
unlock^,  she  could  hardly  stand ;  but  the 
aoment  after,  the  sight  of  her  husband  sitting 
al  the  table  revived  her,  and,  running  forward, 
^ile  the  man  said,  '*  Here's  your  lady,  sir, 
aome  to  sec  you,"  she  cast  her  arms  round  his 
seek,  and  wept. 

Alfred  Latimer's  eye  was  haggard,  and  his 
Whole  look  anxious  and  despairing  ;  but«  never- 
WjIms,  he  was  truly  rejoiced  to  see  poor  Lucy 
aoain.  She  was  the  only  being  on  earth  fur 
mom  he  had  ever  felt  anything  like  real  ten- 
ia and  affection ;  and,  in  the  moment  of 

\  affliction  and  his  danger,  her  coming  was  a 

le  consolation  and  comfort  to  him.  reviving 
lor  the  time  the  faint  light  of  better  feelings  in 
'fciadark  and  obdurate  heart.  He  pressed  her 
warmly  to  her  breast ;  he  soothed,  he  caressed 
Ittr,  aod  even  so  faf  forgot  himself  as  to  remark 
Imt  altered  appearance,  and  to  say,  **  You  look 
mny  ill.  love.  You  must  have  sufiered  a  great 
4mU  I  am  sure,  my  poor  Lucy.*' 
%  *«I  have  been  very  ill,"  answered  Lucy; 
*'*they  thought  me  dying,  I  believe,  for  I  quite 
Ml  my  senses,  after  1  came  back ;  and  they 

aid  not  have  let  me  come  now,  I  am  sure,  if 

J  bad  known  it." 

**  They  have  no  right  to  stop  you !"  exclaimed 
Udfred  Latimer,  sharply.  *'Are  not  you  my 
*wife  1  They  can't  stop  a  wife  coming  to  see 
ter  husband." 

**No ;  it  was  because  I  have  been  so  ill,  and 
im  so  weak,"  replied  the  poor  girl.  *'  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  faint  now." 

**  Here,  take  some  wine,"  said  Alfred  Latimer, 
flaeiag  her  in  the  chair  where  he  had  been 
iitting,  and  reaching  a  bottle  from  the  mantel- 
aieee.  **  You  must  keep  up,  Lucy — ^you  must 
ivep  up,  for  I  may  want  you  to  help  me — I  am 
-mue  you  will,  Lucy,  won't  you  1" 

«•  Oh,  yes,  that  I  will !"  answered  Lucy.  "  I 
wOl  help  you,  whatever  be  the  case,  Alfred,  for 
that  is  my  duty  now ;  yet  I  would  fain  ask  you 
•OBs  question,  Alfred,"  she  continued,  in  a  sad 
and  hesitating  tone — *'  only  one  question." 

A  dark  and  fiend-like  scowl  came  upon  bis 
ftee,  and  he  replied,  *'  Abk  me  no  questions  at 
•all,  for  I  shall  answer  none — that's  to  say,  at 
iiresent — for  small  words  often  do  great  mis- 
chief. Your  only  business  is — if  I  am  your 
Insband,  and  you  really  love  me— to  do  the 
bait  you  can  to  get  me  out  of  this  scrape." 

Lucy  was  silent  for  a  moment,  with  her 
eyes  bent  down  in  bitter  thought ;  but  looking 
ap  the  instant  after,  she  said,  gravely,  *'  I  will 
4o  all  I  can." 

**  Thai's  a  dear  girl !"  answered  her  husband  ; 
^*and  ru  tnU  you  what  yon  must  do.  In  Mm? 
first  place,  you  must  know  nothing  about  this 
bosiiiess  at  all ;  and  if  any  one  asks  you,  say 


**  I  do  know  nothing/'  answered  Lucy ;  "tbnr 
have  told  me  nothing  yet." 

*'  Well,  that's  all  right,"  answered  her  hos- 
band,  sitting  down  beside  her,  and  putting  hia 
arm  round  her  waist.  *'  Take  some  more  wine, 
my  love,  that  has  done  you  good  already.  Til 
tell  you  how  it  all  is,  Lucy :  the  best  scheme  I 
could  devise  has  failed.  My  mother,  some  how 
or  another,  got  together  ten  thousand  pound, 
and  tried  to  bribe  one  of  the  clerks  to  put  a  flaw 
in  the  indictment  against  me.  It  was  the 
lawyer  Hazzard,  who  managed  it  all ;  but  the 
foul  of  a  clerk  would  not  take  the  money,  and 
threatened  to  peach  besides.  My  mother  told 
the  lawyer  not  to  tell  me  that  it  had  failed— 
some  of  her  own  cunning  schemes  made  her 
want  to  keep  it  from  me  ;  but  he  was  here  this 
morning,  and  let  it  alt  out ;  so  the  only  chance 
is  by  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you — but  you  do 
not  listen,  Lucy — would  you,  too,  help  to  ruia 
mel" 

Lucy  had  remained  with  her  eyes  bent  down, 
and  with  a  look  of  deep  and  bitter  thought  upoa 
her  face ;  but  she  instantly  raised  her  head, 
saying,  "  I  do  listen,  Alfred ;  I  hear  every 
word ;  and  you  know  I  would  give  my  life  ta 
save  you.  Only  tell  me  what  I  have  to  do,  and 
I  will  do  it,  if  I  have  strength ;  but  I  have  veiT 
little,  Alfred,  and  I  fear  what  little  I  have  will 
fail  me  very  soon." 

*•  Pooh,  nonsense !"  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, all  whose  selfishness  liad  returned  upoa 
him  in  full  force  again  ;  "  you  must  get  a  chaise» 
dear  Lucy,  and  that  will  save  you ;  then  bid 
the  post-boy  drive  you  over  by  the  bridge  here, 
round  the  common  behind  Mallington  House : 
make  him  stop  near  the  gravel  pits,  and  seek 
out  Mother  Brown,  who  has  a  cottage  there. 
You  know  Mother  Brown  1" 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  "  Why  hers  is  the 
cottage  close  by  the  pits,"  replied  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, "  where  I  was  taken  when  I  got  such  a 
fall.  But  you  must  find  her  out,  at  all  events, 
and  tell  her  if  she  would  save  her  son's  life, 
she  must  get  some  pheasants  or  hares,  or  game 
of  any  kind,  and  hide  them  away  in  the  very 
back  part  of  the  cave  in  Wenlock  Wood.  She'll 
know  the  place  quite  well.  You  must  give  her 
some  money  to  pay  for  the  game,  fur  I  don't  think 
the  old  wretch  would  spend  a  penny  if  her  owa 
life  depended  on  it ;  and  tell  her  that  yuu  will 
give  her  more  when  you  know  that  it's  done,  for 
she's  not  to  be  trusted.  I  don't  care  what  the 
game  is  like,  and  the  longer  it  has  been  killed,  the 
better,  especially  if  there  be  a  good  deal  of  blood 
about  it." 

A  sharp  shudder  passed  all  over  poor  Lucy's 
frame,  but  her  husband  did  not  remark  it.  and 
went  on  to  say,  *'  Simpkin,  the  poacher,  will  get 
her  as  much  as  she  wants ;  and  the  more  she 
gets  the  better.     Do  you  hear  1" 

'•  Yes,"  answered  Lucy.  *•  I  hear,  and  I  will 
go  and  do  it  directly.  Can  I  do  anything  else, 
Alfred  1" 

**No,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "but  bring  me 
some  money  with  you  the  next  time  you  come. 
What  have  you  got  with  yuu  now  ?" 

** Seven  or  eight  guineas,"  answered  Lucy; 
**  I  brought  two  hundred  <»vor  with  me  from 
France,  thinking  you  might  want  some,  and  I 
have  spent  four  or  five." 

**  W<;li,  bring  me  a  hundred  aesX  ivaoA  ^<<^ 
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oome,  and  take  care  that  no  one  sees  you  with 
it,  for  most  likely  they  would  stop  it.'* 
^  He  paused,  and  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  thoughtfully,  "  I  wish  to  Heayen  I 
could  see  Tankervillc !  he  would  soon  help  me 
to  get  out  of  this  place.  Could n*t  you  write  to 
him,  Lucy,  and  tell  him  my  mother  will  give 
him  a  thousand  pound  if  he  can  get  me  over 
•afely  to  France  1" 

**  But  where  is  he  to  be  found  !*'  asked  Lucy 
Edmonds,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand. 

"Ay,  that's  the  question,"  answered  her 
Husband.  "  Well,  therc*s  no  help  for  it ;  if 
you  can  find  out  where  he  is,  tell  him  what  I 
say ;  but,  at  all  events,  do  the  other,  and  come 
back  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  thcre*s  a 
dear  girl.*' 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  come  and 
see  you  himself!"  asked  Lucy ;  "  he  could 
manage  it  all  better  than  I  could,  I  am  sure." 

"lliey  won't  let  him  jn,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer,  impatiently.  **  You,  or  my  mother, 
or  the  lawyer,  welt  and  good,  but  they'll  let  me 
see  no  one  else ;  but,  stay  a  brt,  luvc,  I'll  tell 
them  to  get  you  a  chaise  into  the  court  of  the 

11.  and  you  ran  tell  the  boy  to  drive  towards 

allington  House,  then  they'll  think  you  arc 
going  to  my  mother." 

Lucy  made  no  answer,  and  her  husband  rang 
the  bell,  which  was  one  of  the  conveniences 
granted  in  those  days  to  a  prisoner  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  good  accommodation.  A 
turnkey  speedily  appeared  ;  a  chaise  was  or- 
dered, and  quickly  brought  to  the  gates,  for  it 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  court,  and  Alfred 
Latimer  took  leave  of  Lucy,  embracing  her, 
and  kissing  her  tenderly.  She  suffered  him  to 
do  so,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  sho  returned 
his  caresses  ;  a  great  change,  indeed,  having 
come  over  her  demeanor  towards  him  since 
she  first  entered  the  prison.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  any  long  explanation  of  the  cause, 
for  a  few  words  that  she  murmured  to  herself, 
after  having  entered  the  chaise,  and  told  the 
postilion  where  to  drive,  may  probably  be  suf- 
ficient. As  the  vehicle  drove  rapidly  away 
towards  the  bridge  over  the  river,  the  unhappy 
girl  sunk  back  in  the  seat,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  and  saying,  *'  Oh,  my  father,  I  am 
helping  your  murderer  ;  but  be  is  my  husband 
— he  is  my  husband !" 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  woman  called  Mother  Brown  might  be 
•een  returning  to  her  own  cottage,  laden  with 
a  large  bundle  of  broken  sticks  and  dry  gorse. 
As  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  hovel  she  de- 
posited her  h)ad  upon  the  floor,  bolted  the  door, 
and  then  taking  a  quantity  of  the  thorns  and 
wood  laid  them  upon  the  nearly  extinct  embers 
which  glowed  faintly  upon  the  hearth.  The 
dry  faggots  speedily  caught  fire,  and  blazed 
up ;  and  then,  hanging  her  pot  upon  the  hook, 
she  filled  it  with  water ;  and,  returning  to  the 
bundle,  spread  the  furze  and  sticks  abroad, 
drawing  out  from  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  a 
fine  barn-door  hen,  stripped  of  tho  feathers. 
The  neck  hung  down  limp  and  pliant,  as  if  it 
had  out  beeo  long  killed,  and  the  old  woman, 


with  a  low,  chuckltng  laugh,  muttered,  at  ^ 
raised  it,  **  Ah !  thoii*lt  lay  no  more  eggs  fiv 
Dame  Johnson ;  she'll  find  thy  feathera,  if  sh* 
wants  them,  under  the  hedge." 

Afler  certain  preliminaries,  such  as  eottiw 
off  the  head,  which  was  given  to  her  one-ejM 
cat,  that  sat  by  the  fire,  the  fowl  waa  conaigMl 
to  the  pot ;  and  the  old  woman  continued  It 
hover  about,  moving  now  this  thing,  and  oov 
that,  to  very  little  purpose,  and  talking  to  ho^ 
self  the  while,  in  a  rambling  incoherent  aortd 
way,  **  Ah !  they  may  hang  him,  if  they  Vkt, 
for  me,"  she  said,  picking  up  the  atickt,  aal 
putting  them  in  a  corner  by  the  fire — **  the  ym- 
mint !  to  go  awayt  and  rob  a  rich  booae,  nl 
never  think  of  giving  his  old  mother  a  peony  if 
it  all ;  he'll  make  a  prettier  corpua  than  Ml 
Williams,  any  how,  for  he's  a  deril  of  a  aigbti 
bigger  man,  though  t'other  is  ao  atrong.  Hal 
Latimer  is  a  smart  youth,  any  how ;  I  aboaU 
like  to  see  him  cut  a  tumble,  but  I  aappoaatit 
l>oys  would  hoot  me  if  I  went  to  have  a  paqt 
Well,  I  can  stay  away ;  I've  aeen  many  a  on 
hanged  in  my  day,  so  it's  no  great  loss ;  I  wiih 
half  the  world  were  hanged  ! — that  pot*8  a-M- 
ing  over,"  and  she  ran  and  lifted  the  lid,  ni 
took  some  of  the  water  out.  *<Well,  itt  t 
funny  world,"  she  continued,  in  the  same  ■»• 
ralizing  vein  ;  **  people  seem  bom  to  lie  haofei 
or  get  into  trouble ;  but  Td  rather  be  haofBir 
artcr  all,  than  go  to  BoUny,  and  then  havsM 
work  for  them  as  sent  me.  The  lad  was  aoli 
had  lad,  if  he  would  have  kept  within  compMa 
and  not  put  his  head  in  Jemmy's  craTat;  bat  if 
a  man  will  pull  a  rope,  he  must — there*!  at 
stopping  him.  I  should  like  to  get  him  oittf 
the  pitcher,  notwithstanding." 

She  was  by  this  time  stooping  down  to  pot! 
bit  of  tile  under  one  leg  of  the  table,  which  v» 
either  naturally  shorter  than  its  brethren,  or  hii 
met  with  an  inequality  in  the  flour,  which  olIM 
a  very  good  exemplification  of  the  ups  ni 
downs  of  life ;  but  just  as  she  was  in  the  aet 
some  one  from  without  Ufled  the  latch,  Hi 
pushed  the  door  sharply.  Up  started  Moiha 
Brown,  giving  an  apprehensive  look  tovnii 
the  door,  and  then  another  at  the  cat,  who  ws 
still  busy  with  the  fowl's  head.  With  a 
what  blasphemous  objurgation  of  her  febi 
companion,  for  not  finishing  her  meal  quicko^ 
the  old  woman  tried  to  take  away  the  head,u< 
meeting  with  the  gratitude  she  might  ezped,ia 
the  form  of  a  sharp  scratch,  she  drove  the ' 
and  its  prey  into  the  neighboring  room, 
the  personage  without  shook  the  door  a|iii 
and  again,  exclaiming,  *'  Come,  open  it,  or  H 
burst  it  in  ;  I  see  you  quite  plain,  you  old  jade^ 

Finding  her  castle  likely  to  be  atom' 
Mother  Brown  thought  it  best  to  surrender 
discretion,  and,  opening  the  door,  exclaiai 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  Captain  Tankenii 
walked  in,  "  Ix)rd,  sir,  is  that  you  1  I  coaM 
think  who  it  was,  and  I  was  afraid,  fori 
quite  a  lone  woman  now,  since  they  nabbed  w$ 
b<»y  Tommy." 

*'  Well,  you  may  shut  the  door,  if  you  Hi 
now,"  answered  Captain  Tankerviile,  for  1  ba« 
come  for  a  night's  lodging,  and  I  want  to  htf 
about  your  boy  Tommy,  aa  yoa  call  him,  td 
my  friend  Alfred  Latimer." 

*'  Lawk,  air,  I  can't  take  joa  in/' 
Urs.  Browo. 
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•*  No,  that  yoa  can't,  granny,"  answered  Tank- 
wille,  playing  on  the  words ;  **  though  you  have 
taken  many  a  one  in  /in  your  day,  1  dare  say  ; 
iMt  I'm  not  80  easily  done,  and  I  intend  to  stay 
hare  all  night,  I  can  tell  you.  You  shall  have 
half-a-crown  for  your  pains,  so  don't  say  an- 
ifbar  word  about  it.  Now,  tell  me  ahout  your 
Wtm  Tommy,  and  where  they've  put  him  and 
Jpek  Williams  and  young  Latimer  ;  I  shouldn't 
iwonder  if  there's  a  penny  to  be  made  out  of  that 
Uade  yet.'* 

■  **  You've  just  got  out  yourself,  I  dare  say,  cap- 
laio,"  said  Mrs.  Brown ;  "  my  son  told  me,  when 
ha  brought  you  here,  that  you're  a  famous  one 
fir  diddling  the  beakies ;  and  so  you  want  to 
Mfo  here,  not  to  be  seen." 

**  No,  you're  out,  old  woman,"  answered  Cap- 
lahi  Tankerville,  who,  whether  her  surmise  was 
ma  or  false,  was  not  willing  to  make  her  his 
aaalldant.  "  The  old  gentleman  who  had  me  in 
ajBnldn't  make  out  his  case ;  but  you  don't  an- 
•war  my  questions — what  have  you  got  in  that 
pall" 

••  Hash !"  cried  Motlier  Brown,  "  there's  some 
aba  a  coming." 

■  ••  la  there,  by  Jove !"  cried  the  worthy  cap- 
t^;  "then  I'll  make  myself  scarce,"  and 
■way  he  went  into  the  other  room,  closing  the 
oaor  carefully  behind  him. 

Scarcely  had  he  disappeared,  when  a  gentle 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mother  Brown 
fBclaimed,  in  her  gruff  and  indifferent  tone, 
*Come  in,  whoever  ye  be !" 

The  person  who  appeared,  as  the  reader  may 
dbppose,  was  no  other  than  poor  Lucy,  who  in- 
aaired,  as  she  entered,  **  Is  your  name  Brown, 
aa'ami" 

-  ••  Yes,  my  pretty  lady,"  answered  the  old  hag ; 
*and  I'm  not  a  ghost  either,  though  you  look  as 
fale  as  if  you  seed  one." 

**  I  am  very  tired,"  answered  Lucy,  "  and 
faare  been  ill ;  but  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  ser- 
vice, Mrs.  Brown,  and  you  shall  be  well  paid 
«Nr  it." 

The  idea  of  money  always  had  an  immense 
aflbct  upon  the  person  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed  ;  and  she  speedily  became  ex- 
•Cieroely  civil,  asking  Lucy  to  sit  down,  eying 
bar  shawl  with  a  certain  sort  of  glance,  which 
was  in  itself  an  evident  breach  of  the  tenth 
eommandment.  Lucy's  business,  however,  was 
aoon  entered  upon,  and  she  was  going  on  to  tell 
an  that  Alfred  Latimer  wanted  the  old  woman 
to  do,  when  Mother  Brown  raised  her  finger 
"With  a  monitory  gesture  and  elevated  eyebrows, 
aaying,  in  a  whisper,  "  Hush !  there  is  some  one 
in  there ;  we  had  better  go  out  before  the  door, 
and  talk."  But  before  her  suggestion  could  be 
•ibllowed.  Captain  Tankerville,  who  had  heard 
the  name  of  Alfred  Latimer  more  than  once 
oentioned,  walked  in,  with  his  usual  swagger- 
ing air,  wishing  Lucy  good  evening,  as  an  old 
acquaintance. 

*  **  Oh !  this  is  so  fortunate,  Captain  Tanker- 
Tille/'  said  the  poor  girl,  "  for  I  was  told  to 
'Write  to  you  on  the  part  of  my  poor  husband." 

•'  Husband  !"  repeated  Captain  Tankerville 
■**  Oh ! — aye,  very  welt— but  we  had  better  shut 
and  bolt  the  door,  and  then  we  can  talk  without 
halog  interrupted." 

Lucy's  cheek  had  flnahed  at  bis  first  words ; 
bat  ahe  replied  at  once^  **  No,  tliere  is  no  need 


of  that,  I  have  very  little  to  say ;"  and  she 
drew  nearer  to  the  door,  in  order  to  go  out,  if 
he  attempted  to  close  it^  for  there  was  some- 
thing she  dreaded  exceedingly  in  that  man.  and 
then,  going  on,  she  gave  both  to  him  and  the  old 
woman  the  messages  with  which  she  had  been 
charged  by  her  husband. 

Captain  Tankerville,  for  his  part,  mused  in 
silence  for  a  moment  or  two  over  what  he 
heard ;  but  the  old  woman  at  once  exclaimed, 
**  But  the  money !  the  money !  one  can't  buy 
swishtails,  or  lions  either,  without  money." 

"  Here  is  enough  for  that  purpose,"  answered 
Lucy,  drawing  forth  her  purse,  and  giving  the 
old  woman  all  it  contained,  except  what  was 
just  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  chaise. 
"  When  you  have  done  what  I  tell  you,  and  I  am 
sure  the  game  is  there,  you  will  receive  five  gui- 
neas more." 

"  Five  guineas!"  said  Mother  Brown ;  "that's 
very  little,  considering  I  have  to  walk  so  far." 

**  Why,  you  old  besom !"  exclaimed  Captain 
Tankerville,  joining  in,  *'you  wouldn't  hang 
your  own  son  for  the  sake  of  a  walk,  would 
yool" 

*'  I  don't  care  whether  he's  hanged  or  not," 
answered  the  hag ;  "  howsomever,  I'll  do  it — 
but  where  am  I  to  get  the  five  guineas,  my 
pretty  lady  1" 

**  Come  down  'to  me  at  Mallington  Park,"  an^ 
swered  Lucy,  **  and  you  shall  have  it— come  to 
Mrs.  Edmonds's;  but  remember  you  do  not 
speak  a  word  of  this  to  any  one  but  myself 
Ask  for  Mrs.  Latimer." 

The  old  woman  answered  only  by  a  low  un- 
pleasant chuckld,  and  Lucy  took  a  step  towards 
the  door ;  but  though  her  heart  wab  sadly 
wrung  by  contending  feelings,  she  thought  she 
had  not  yet  done  her  duty  fully  to  her  husband ; 
and  turning  again  to  Captain  Tankerville,  she 
added,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  I  hope,  sir,  yon 
will  be  able  to  do  what  I  asked.  You  had  bet- 
ter see  Mrs.  Charlton  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
no  time  is  to  be  lost." 

*•  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Tankerville,  dryly; 
"  I  will  do  my  best ;  for,  to  be  frank,  a  thousand 
pounds  is  something  worth  having  ;  and  besides, 
it's  always  as  well  to  help  a  friend  out  of  a 
scrape.  We  sometimes  get  a  help  in  return ; 
and  I  like  Latimer,  too.  He's  a  devilish  good 
fellow." 

'*  He  seems  quite  sure  you  can  do  what  he 
wishes,  if  you  please,"  replied  Lucy.  *'I  trust 
— I  hope  he  is  not  guilty." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  guilty  or  not,  I  |iave  nothing  to 
do  with  that,"  said  Captain  Tankerville,  with  a 
laugh,  that  made  the  poor  girl  shudder ;  "  but 
as  to  getting  him  out,  that  may  be  a  difierent 
affair.  Stone  walls  are  stone  walls.  He's  not 
very  prudent,  as  he  has  shown  already ;  and  he 
has  got  two  other  fellows  in  with  him,  who  must 
be  of  the  party,  I  suppose.  If  I  were  in  myself, 
I  could  manage  it,  I  dare  say ;  for  then  I  could 
direct  the  whole  ;  but  now  it  can  only  bo  done 
by  a  good  lot  of  money." 

"  That  will  not  be  wanting,  I  am  sure,"  re- 
plied Lucy.  "Mrs.  Charlton  will  supply  all 
that  is  needed ;  but  now  I  must  go,  fur  I  have 
been  away  long." 

"  Well,  well— I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  it," 
said  Tankerville,  whose  imagination  warmed  at 
the  idea  of  the  thousand  pounds^  a.Q.d  ^^  tMR 
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the  prospect  of  extracting  considerable  sums 
from  Mrs.  Charlton,  at  all  eyenta ;  »*I*11  do  my 
l>eBt,  Lury,  and  come  dt)wn  and  tell  yon  how 
all  goes  on  ;  for  we  may  want  your  help  to  tell 
him  news,  and  let  him  know  what  we  are 
about.** 

There  was  a  familiarity  in  his  tone  that  pained 
Lucy — I  might  say,  that  punished  her— for  she 
felt  that  the  situation  Mn  which  she  had  been 
Been  by  the  man  before  her  had  degraded  her 
even  in  his  eyes,  all  degraded  as  he  was  himself 
— and,  with  a  brief  word  or  two  of  reply,  she 
hurried  away  again,  got  into  the  chaise,  and 
drove  sadly  back  to  her  mother*s  house.  She 
had  gone  through  the  fatigues  and  the  exertion 
of  that  day  with  resolution  that  conquered  even 
bodily  weakness,  with  powers  that  she  herself 
had  not  known  she  could  display  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  she  bad  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
was  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms,  she  fainted 
away,  and  lay  for  some  time  as  if  she  were 
dead.  When  she  recovered,  Mrs.  Edmonds 
asked  no  questions,  fearful  of  agitating  her,  and 
Lucy  herself  was  the  first  to  speak  of  her  going. 
"My  dear  mother,"  she  said,  *'  I  have  been  to 
•ee  my  husband :  you  must  forgive  me — for, 
whatever  he  has  done,  I  am  his  wife,  and  must 
do  my  duty  to  him.  I  must  go  again  too,  and 
you  must  not  try  to  stop  me,  for  if  you  do  I 
shall  die." 

•*  It  is  only  for  your  own  sake,  I  would  try  to 
atop  you,  Lucy,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  for, 
indeed,  my  child,  you  are  not  fit  for  such 
exertion.  You  have  almost  killed  yourself 
now." 

"It  would  do  me  much  more  harm  to  stay 
away."  replied  Lucy  ;  •'  but  I  will  not  go  to- 
morrow, I  will  take  that  day  to  rest  and  re- 
cover." Much,  indeed,  did  she  need  it ;  until 
the  following  evening  she  remained  in  bed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Tankerville  sat  for 
more  than  an  hour  in  Mother  Brown*s  cottage, 
spending  part  of  the  time  in  cogitations  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  part  in  de- 
Touring  his  full  share  of  the  old  woman's  stolen 
fowl.  He  made  no  inquiries  where  it  came 
from,  indeed ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  without 
any  scruples,  it  is  not  improbable  that  had  he 
known  the  facts  of  the  case  his  viands  might 
have  been  eaten  with  even  a  greater  relish, 
though  he  derived  some  satisfaction  from  forcing 
his  hostess  to  let  him  be  a  partaker  of  her  sup- 
per, which,  it  must  be  added,  was  much  against 
her  will.  As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  the 
worthy  captain  set  out  for  Mallington  House ; 
and,  ringing  at  the  bell,  desired  to  see  Mrs. 
Charlton.  His  appearance,  just  having  come 
out  of  prison,  was — to  use  a  very  expressive, 
though  somewhat  vulgar  term— rather  seedy  ; 
and  the  servant,  after  eyeing  him  for  a  moment, 
told  him  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  engaged  and 
could  not  see  him.  Captain  Tankerville,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  take  a  refusal  easily, 
and  assuming  an  authoritative  air,  he  replied, 
"  Go  in  and  tell  her,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  must 
sec  her  on  business  of  importance.  I  have  not 
a  card  with  me,  but  my  name  is  Captain  Tank- 
erville, of  the  royal  navy,  a  friend  of  her  8on*s, 
from  whom  I  have  a  message." 

The  servant,  after  some  slight  hesitation, 
obeyed,  but  took  care  to  inform  his  mistress 
ttiat  the  applicaot  was  *' rather  aa  odd-looking 


feUow."  Neverthelcts,  there  was  sometfaiBf 
ariatocratic  in  the  name  of  Tankerville,  aa^ 
that,  together  with  the  dignity  of  a  captain  Ji 
the  navy,  proved  a  passport  to  Mra.  Cbaritoa^ 
presence.  Captain  Tankerville  was  aceordingjl] 
admitted,  and  though  very  different  people,  per 
haps  no  two  persons  were  ever  better  qualiid 
to  deal  with  each  other  than  that  worthy  gentla 
man  and  that  fair  lady.  The  captaia  opened 
his  business  with  ithe  utmost  coolness  and 
effrontery  as  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself,  m- 
forming  Mrs.  Charlton  that  he  had  received 
a  message!  from  hef  son,  with  the  promise  of  a 
thousand  pound  from  her,  if  he  succeeded  la 
effecting  Alfred  Latimer's  liberation.  "Nov, 
my  dear  madam,"  he  continued,  "  I  thyik  I  can 
manage  the  matter,  but  the  first  thing  to  be  as- 
certained is,  w'hether  you  are  disposed  to  ratii^ 
the  engagement.  A  thousand  pound,  a  tbes- 
sand  pound,  you  know — promises  from  a  nusi 
in  prison  are  worth  nothing,  and  you  may  visw 
the  matter  differently  from  my  friend  Latimer.** 

"  I  shall  not  grudge  the  thousand  pound,  sir,** 
replied  Mrs.  Charlton,  "  if  my  son  is  actually  lib- 
erated ;  but  I  certainly  shall  not  pay  it  before." 

"  That's  very  prudent,"  replied  Captain  Taak- 
erville.  who  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  ap- 
preciation of  the  lady's  character ;  "  it  woali 
not  be  pleasant  to  give  a  thousand  pound,  aai 
have  him  hanged  too." 

"  Good  heaven !  sir,  you  need  not  use  sasb 
shocking  expressions,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chail- 
ton ;  "  I  trust  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of 
such  a  dreadful  event." 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear  madam,"  repliai 
Tankerville,  dryly ;  "  he  seems  to  think  thera 
is,  and  he*s  the  best  judge,  I  fancy ;  but  baai^ 
ness  is  business,  and  it  is  best  to  use  plain 
terms.  Although,  of  course,  I  do  not  expeot 
you  to  he  such  a  goose  as  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  pokib 
and  pay  before  your  son's  out,  you  will  not  ob- 
ject, I  dare  say,  to  sign  a  little  memorandsa 
that  I  am  to  have  the  thousand  pound  if  I  gsl 
him  out ;  then  we  shall  both  be  pinned  i^ 
you  see.  If  you  don't  pay  me,  you  might  chaoes 
to  be  required  to  visit  New  South  Wales  Ar 
your  share  in  the  transaction  ;  an^  then  agai^ 
you  have  got  a  hold  upon  me,  for  I  canH  peadi 
of  you  without  subjecting  myself  to  the  sans 
voyage,  which,  though  a  naval  man,  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  me." 

Mrs.  Charlton  leaned  her  head  upon  berftk  . 
hand,  and  considered  the  matter  with  due  delib- 
eration, but  at  length  she  made  up  her  mindts 
consent,  and  before  showing  his  game  any  fin^ 
ther.  Captain  Tankerville  thought  it  best  to  bait 
the  paper  drawn  up  and  signed,  which  was  as* 
cordingly  done. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  madam,"  he  continoA 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  document  in  Mi 
pocket,  "  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  tkt 
means." 

•♦The  means,'*  repeated  Mrs.  Charlton,  •*! 
thought  you  had  arranged  all  that  already.  Toik 
told  me  you  thought  it  could  be  done."  i 

"True,  true,"  replied  the  worthy  captahi; 
"  but  when  I  say  means,  I  would  imply  the  sin* 
ews  of  war,  my  dear  madam.  I  am  a  poor  oa^ 
tain  on  half-pay,  and  I  cannot  be  supposed  to 
supply  all  the  finances  for  such  a  transaction  at 
this.  The  sum  required  won't  be  a  trifle,  1  eaa 
tell  you,  and  you  oan  judge  yourself  what  your 
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•00*8  life  is  worth,  88  well  88  ifyoo  kept  an  in- 
SBrance-office.  There  are  jailers  to  be  bribed, 
ffijd  turnkeys  to  be  fee^d— ay,  and  the  governor 
of  the  prison  himself,  in  all  probability,  to  have 
his  little  recompense,  for  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  get  on  without  making  him  wink  with  one 
eye,  if  nut  with  both." 

"ITien  I  am  very  sorry  it  can't  be  done,** 
aaid  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a  low  but  decided  tone. 
"The  thousand  pound  I  can  command,  but  I 
cannot  go  much  further,  for  the  truth  is,  I  have 
not  the  money ;  and  besides,**  she  added,  with 
a  slight  smile,  **  how  could  I  tell  iA  what  way 
ihe  money  was  applied  1  I  could  not  be  sure 
that  it  was  used  at  all  for  the  purpose  intended.*' 

Mrs.  Charlton's  mind  rose  highly  in  Captain 
Tankcrville's  estimation,  and  he  mentally  ob- 
served, "A  very  different  lady  from  her 
daughter-in-law  !  We  must  try  to  give  her 
same  security."  Nevertheless,  before  he  pro- 
cackled  in  that  course,  he  said,  with  a  frank  and 
good-humored  air,  "  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  you 
nast  have  some  confidence  in  those  you  em- 
ploy !" 

**  True  ;  but,  as  you  said  just  now,  business 
is  business,  Captain  Tankerville,  and  I  always 
like  to  know  how  my  money  is  spent.** 

"Well,  as  to  some  part  of  ii."  replied  the 
worthy  captain,  "  that  can  he  done.  You  had 
better  come  over  to  the  place  yourself  I  can 
prepare  the  way  for  you,  and  when  the  turnkeys 
are  off  duty,  can  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
them  to  you  quietly,  when  you  can  pay  them 
with  your  own  hands,  for  they  must  be  tiusted, 
even  if  yt»u  don*t  trust  me.*' 

**  Ay,  but  I  have  some  hold  upon  them,  Cap- 
tain Tankerville,"  replied  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  *'  if 
I  can  prove  that  they  have  taken  money  from 
me,  and  if  they  don't  do  what  they  promised, 
they  can  be  punished,  you  know.** 

••  Well,  so  be  it,**  answered  the  captain  ; 
**jou  may  be  quite  sore  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
get  the  thousand  pounds;  but  some  money 
must  be  had  in  hand  even  to  begin  with.  They 
will  never  risk  coming  to  see  you,  nor  talking 
much  with  me  either,  without  having  some- 
thing to  make  it  worth  their  while.** 

"How much  will  be  required,  do  you  think  1*' 
aaked  Mrs.  Charhon. 

*•  Why,  there  will  be  the  porter,  and  the  prin- 
cipal turnkey,  and  one  of  his  fellows,"  replied 
Tankerville,  thoughtfully ;  "  I  should  think 
three  hundred  pound  would  do  *' 

••  Three  hundred  pound !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Charlton,  "  what,  to  begin  with  1** 

"  You  can't  expect  men  to  risk  transporta- 
tion for  nothing,"  replied  the  captain. 
,  "There  is  no  risk  of  transportation  for  com- 

ing to  speak  with  a  lady  at  an  inn,"  rejoined 
hia  fair  companion.  "In  one  word.  Captain 
Tankerville,  I  must  see  my  way  clearly  in  this 

Ihusiness.  I  am  not  a  person  easily  deceived, 
and,  besides,  1  have  not  got  more  than  a  hun- 
,  dred  pound  in  the  house.** 
"  Well,  we  must  make  that  go  as  far  as  it 
■(  will,"  he  answered,  perfectly  unconcernedly; 
"we  will  meet  at  this  place,  Sturton,  as  soon 
aa  you  liko,  Mrs.  Charlton ;  and  I  trust  with 
the  hundred  pound,  if  you  will  have  the  gooil- 
neas  to  fetch  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  two  of 
them  at  least  to  come  and  see  you." 
Mrs.  Charlton  went  away,  and  returned  in  a 


minute  or  two  with  the  money,  Captain  Tanker- 
ville having  amused  himself  in  the  meanwhile 
with  taking  a  pinch  of  old  very  dry  snuff  out  or 
a  valuable  gold  snuff-box  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charlton*s,  which  stood  upon  the  mantel-piece» 
and  then  immediately  putting  the  box  in  hia 
pocket. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  this  is  the  money,*'  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Charlton 
appeared  ;  but  the  lady,  instead  of  giving  him 
the  notes,  took  up  the  pen,  dipped  it  in  the  ink, 
and  proceeded  to  write  a  regular  receipt  for  one 
hundred  pound,  specifying  iu  good  set  terms 
that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  brib- 
ing the  jailers  and  turnkeys  of  Sturton  Jail  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  Alfred  Latimer,  Esq. 
To  this  she  requested  Captain  Tanker ville'a 
signature ;  but  that  gentleman  hesitated,  and 
Mrs.  Charlton  then  added,  holding  the  notes 
tight  in  her  hand,  "  Our  hold  must  be  mutual 
upon  each  other,  Captain  Tankerville  ;  I  shall 
not  pay  a  single  penny  without  a  similar  re- 
ceipt.** 

The  captain  laughed,  and  signed  the  paper, 
saying,  in  a  complimentary  lone,  "  Well,  yoa 
are  the  cleverest  woman  I  ever  had  to  deal 
with.**  And,  after  some  further  conversation, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  should  go  over  to  Sturton  on  the 
following  day,  and  sleep  at  the  inn  there,  the 
worthy  captain  took  his  leave,  assuring  her 
that  he  would  lose  no  lime  in  commencing  the 
preliminary  negotiations.  Instead,  however, 
of  returning  to  the  cottage  of  Mother  Brown, 
as  he  had  proposed,  he  walked  straight  down 
to  the  inn  It  Mallington,  where  he  indulged  in 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  sherry  and  a  broiled  fowl. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

The  yard  of  the  prison  was  not  so  full  as  or- 
dinary, and  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners 
which  tenanted  it  at  the  lime  were  busily  amu- 
sing themselves  in  one  corner  with  different 
games  which  they  had  devised  to  pass  the 
troublous  hours  of  captivity,  and  which  were 
in  those  days  permitted  to  the  unconvicted.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how,  in  this  state,  old  habits 
came  back  upon  all — old  habits,  which  in  many 
instances  must  have  dated  very  far  back — some 
had  even  returned  to  their  boyish  days,  two  or 
three  were  playing  at  marbles,  and  one  was 
spinning  a  peg-top.  But  we  must  not  pause  to 
particularize  all  their  occupations;  suffice  it 
that  while  one  part  of  the  prison  yard  was  thus 
engaged,  the  other  displayed  Jack  Williams 
and  Alfred  Latimer  —  the  former  taking  his 
short  walk  up  and  down,  the  latter  keeping  by 
his  side  and  talking  eagerly. 

"  It  won*t  answer,  Mr.  Latimer,  it  won't  an- 
swer," said  Williams,  in  reply  to  something 
that  his  companion  had  just  communicated. 
**They  have  proofs  enough  against  ns  all,  that*a 
the  truth  ;  and  we  had  better  look  at  it  straight- 
forwardly. I  had  a  hint  yesterday  afternoon 
that  they  have  goi  hold  of  everything  we  took 
in  the  place  where  wc  hid  them  away.*' 

"They  havn't  got  what  I  had,"  answered 
Latimer  eagerly ;  "  that's  all  safe  in  France ; 
and  they  found  nothing  upon  me  that  they  coull 
swear  to." 
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WilliamB  looked  at  him  Bteadfastly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  "  You  are  thinking  of  get- 
ting yourself  out  of  the  scrape,  and  leaving  us 
in  ;  but  it  won't  do,  Mr.  Latimer." 

•«  I  am  thinking  of  no  snch  thing,"  answered 
Alfred  Latimer  sharply,  with  the  color  mounting 
in  his  cheek  ;  "  such  a  thing  never  crossed  my 
.  thoughts,  but  I  was  thinking  it  was  a  pity  you 
hadn't  been  as  careful  as  I  was.  Even  now  I 
don't  see,  if  they  cannot  prove  that  you  put  the 
things  there,  how  it  can  tell  against  you,  or 
Brown  either.  Any  one  who  took  the  things 
might  have  hidden  them  as  well  as  you." 

"There's  some'truth  in  that,"  answered 
Williams  thoughtfully.  "Well,  let  us  hear 
what's  your  plan,  with  this  business  of  the 
gamel" 

**  Why  the  object  is,"  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, whose  wit  had  been  sharpened  by  hitf 
danger,  "  to  account  for  two  or  three  of  the 
strong  points  against  us.  In  the  first  place,  if 
we  are  all  in  the  same  story,  that  we  were  just 
out  bagging  a  few  pheasants,  which  is  very  likely, 
Beeing  that  we  have  all  been  in  the  same  scrape 
before,  it  will  show  how  we  all  came  to  go 
across  the  water  together,  and  will  knock  down 
that  cowardly  rascal  Maltby's  evidence.  Then, 
again,"  be  said,  "  it  will  show  a  cause  for  the 
blood  upon  my  clothes ;  and  almost  everything 
«l8e  will  be  affected  by  it,  one  way  or  another. 
So  you  see  I  was  not  thinking  of  getting  out  of 
the  Bcrape  and  leaving  you  in  it,  tlfough  I  cannot 
fancy  what  good  it  could  do  you  to  have  me 
hanged  as  well  as  yourself." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Williams,  with  a 
^im  smile,  "  but  we  are  all  in  the  seme  boat, 
Mr.  Latimer,  and  must  sink  or  swim  together — 
not  that  I  mean  to  say,  if  judge  or  jury  were 
Inclined  to  let  you  off,  for  any  want  of  proof, 
that  I  would  speak  a  single  word  to  stop  them. 
That's  all  fair,  but  if  you  were  to  contrive  any 
plan  for  saving  yourself  without  giving  us  a 
chance,  I  would  spoil  that  for  you,  I  can  tell 
you.  Now  let's  think  of  this  scheme  a  little 
more.  It's  not  a  bad  one,  and  we  may  as  well 
let  it  go  on,  for  it  may  make  the  folks  doubt, 
and  that's  something ;  but  the  hope  is  so  very 
faint  a  one  that  we  must  leave  nothing  else  un- 
tried." 

••  But  why  is  it  so  faint  1"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer ;  "  Maltby  did  not  see  us  go  into  the  house 
— nobody  saw  you  and  Brown  hide  the  rings 
and  things,  and  on  me  they  have  found  nothing 
but  ten  guineas  in  my  own  purse." 

"But  they  found  well  nigh  a  thousand  with 
me  and  Brown,  in  Wenlock  Wood,"  answered 
Williams,  "  so  we  should  have  that  to  account 
for,  any  way,  and  your  story  won't  match." 

"  That's  awkward,  indeed,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer ;  "  but  as  the  game  is  there  by  this 
time,  I  dare  say,  it  may  as  well  stay — what's 
to  be  done  now,  I  wonder." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  the  game  had  better  be  left  there, 
and  we  had  better  keep  to  the  same  story,  jf 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  But  the  first 
thing  is  to  try  to  get  out  of  this  place." 

"Ay,  but  how  is  that  to  be  done,"  asked 
Alfred  Latimer,  "I  should  be  glad  enough  to 
fct  out,  if  I  saw  any  chance  of  it." 

Williams  gave,  his  under  jaw  a  twiat,  as  if 
there  had  been  something  in  his  mouth,  and 
then  answered  "  It  it  to  be  done,  Mr.  Latimer, 


and  though  the  leaa  that  is  said  about  it  the 
better,  yet,  as  you  must  have  some  share  in 
the  thing,  and  must  give  us  some  help,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  part  uf  the  plan,  especially  at 
we  can  never  tell  how  long  we  may  have  aa 
opportunity  of  talking  over  it,  for  if  these  fel-  * 
lows  in  the  jail  knew  what  they  were  about, 
they  would  never  let  you  and  I  be  walking  op 
and  down  here,  laying  our  heads  together  in 
this  way  ;  and  if  the  visiting  justices  hear  of 
it,  they'll  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  that's  clear. 
Wait  till  that  fellow's  gone  by,  and  1*11  tell 
you."  , 

One  of  their  fellow-prisoners  at  thia  moment 
came  up,  and  asked  Williams  a  question  of  no 
great  importance,  to  which  he  obtained  a  short 
reply,  and  then  moved  away.  As  soon  as  lie 
was  gone,  the  fellow  continued,  "  That  walTt 
a  go(^  height,  you  see,  but  yet  a  ladder  oould 
soon  be  made  that  would  reach  to  the  top,  if 
we  could  only  get  some  thin  but  strong  cord." 

"I  could  soon  get  that,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer ;  "  my  wife  would  bring  that  in — ^what 
sort  of  cord  do  you  want,  how  thick  1" 

"  It  doesn't  much  matter,"  answered  the 
man,  "how  thick,  so  that  she  can  carry  it, 
without  being  seen  ;  and  if  it  be  strongly  twisi* 
ed,  I  shall  have  to  work  it  up  into  the  thicknesi 
I  want,  myself.  That  would  be  soon  done,  if 
I  could  sit  to  it  long  enough  at  a  time  ;  but  the 
people  are  always  coming  into  my  c«ll,  and  m 
I  have  got  no  light  to  work  at  night,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  feel." 

"  Oh,  I'll  get  her  to  bring  me  in^a  phospho- 
rus-box and  some  candles,"  said  Alfred  Lati- 
mer ;  "  but  when  you  have  made  the  ladder,  I 
don't  see  how  you  could  use  it.  You  are  locked 
up  at  night,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  myself;  and 
if  you  were  to  try  it  in  the  day,  you'd  be  stopped 
in  five  minutes." 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  mortar  between 
stones,"  answered  Williams,  dryly ;  *•  and  such 
a  thing  as  working  the  mortar  out;  Brown's 
at  it,  and  I  shall  take  my  turn  by  and  by ;  we 
are  half  way  through  the  wall  already,  as  near 
as  I  can  calculate ;  and  in  two  days  more,  wa 
shall  be  within  half  an  inch  of  the  outside." 

"Why,  Brown  and  you  arn't  in  the  same 
cell,  surely,"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  night,"  answered  Williamt, 
"  but  during  the  airing  time,  as  they  call  it,  as  our 
cells  are  close  by  the  yard  door,  and  as  there 
is  no  means  of  getting  out  that  way,  they  dont 
much  watch,  if  we  go  in  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  nobody  notices  if  he  goes  into  his  odl 
or  mine." 

"  But  how  will  he  get  into  your  cell  whet 
you  want  to  get  away,"  asked  Alfred  Latimer. 

"  Oh,  we've  a  plan  for  that,"  replied  Wa» 
liams ;  "  that  won't  be  difficult  to  manage.'* 

"  And  how  am  I  to  manage,  Williams,"  d0* 
manded  his  companion  ;  *•  it  seems  to  me  thil' 
you  have  been  laying  out  for  yourselves  to  gel* 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  leave  me  in  it."  * 

"  I  shouldn't  be  telling  you  all  about  it,  if  If^ 
had,"  answered  Williams;  "but  you  must  do  j| 
something  for  yourself,  Mr.   Latimer.      Yoa  . 
shall  know  whenever  all  is  quite  ready,  and 
the  time  fixed,  then  you  must  pay  one  of  the 
turnkeys  well  to  let  you  come  at  night  and  have 
a  little  private  talk  with  me.    You  know  a 
stout  Bwivel-eyed  fcUow,  with  a'  hooit-i 
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be'8  the  maa  you  must  speak  to.  Just  give 
him  a  hint  that  you  want  to  consult  me  about 
our  defence.  Now,  for  ten  pounds  he  won't 
mind  letting  you  d9  that,  for  they  think  that*s 
^11  fair ;  and  to  malce  everything  sure,  you  can 
tell  him  he  may  lock  you  in,  and  come  for  you  in 
a  couple  of  hours  again.  He  did  so  for  Brown 
two  or  three  nights  ago,  for  the  little  sum  I 
could  give  him,  which  was  but  two  guineas." 

••  How  did  you  get  that  1"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer. "  They  took  all  I  had  from  me,  and  let 
me  have  all  I  want  on  my  mother's  acpount. 
The  blackguards  searched  me  to  the  skin." 

"  So  they  did  me,"  answered  Williams ; 
**  and  if  1  had  had  two  guineas  about  me,  they 
would  have  soon  found  it ;  but  I  had  what  was 
I  worth  more  than  two  guineas — a  certain  bit  of 
paper  belonging  to  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, for  which  at  one  time  he  offered  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds.  I  had  slipped  it  in  between  my 
Jacket  and  the  lining,  where  they  never  thought 
of  looking  ;  and  aiter  1  had  been  in  for  awhile 
I  sent  for  Mr.  Morton,  on  pretence  of  wanting 
to  confess  something  to  him,  and  then  asked 
him  if  he  was  willing  to  give  the  same  sum  for 
the  paper  as  ever.  He  was  glad  enough  to 
do  it,  so  J  got  the  money  and  he  got  the  paper 
— ^but  that's  nothing  to  do  with  wliat  we  were 
talking  about.  I  wanted  to  try  that  turnkey,  for 
I've  a  strange  notion  of  picking  out  men  by 
their  faces,  and  I  thought  I  was  pretty  sure  of 
my  mark.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  fellow  with  a 
awivel  eye  that  hadn*t  got  some  sort  of  a  twist 
inside  as  well  as  out.  You  may  talk  to  him, 
therefore,  quite  safely,  the  first  time  you  can 
get  him  into  your  room,  and  he'll  do  what  you 
want  any  time  for  ten  pound.  Then  when  I 
tell  you  airs  ready,  you  can  get  him  to  bring  you 
to  my  cell  about  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  and 
while  you  are  locked  in  there,  as  he  thiclu,  we 
-can  be  walking  away  towards  Portsmouth." 

"  But  won't  he  see  the  hole  you  have  made 
in  the  wall,"  asked  Alfred  Latimer. 

••  Oh  !  dear,  no,"  replied  Williams.  "  In  the 
first  place  there  is  never  a  stone  out  of  its  place 
when  they  come  in,  and  besides  the  bed-head 
is  against  it." 

The  younger  of  the  two  villains  ruminated 
for  a  minute  or  two  over  what  he  had  heard. 
The  scheme  seemed  to  him  certainly  feasible, 
and  he  had  heard  of  such  things  being  attempt- 
ed with  success,  but  yet  the  risk  seemed  to  him 
so  great  that  he  said  at  length,  **  Won't  it  be 
better,  Jack,  to  keep  this  shift  till  the  last — I 
mean,  till  the  trial  is  overl" 

"  Why,  you  fool,"  answered  Jack  Williams, 
.aharply, "  we  shall  he  in  irons  then.  It's  a  won- 
4m  we  ar'nt  now,  and  only  because  there  are 
^rose  or  two  old  women  amongst  the  justices,  who 
'  an  trying  what  they  call  a  new  system  here,  in 
•4nder  to  reclaim  us,  as  they  8ay-~devilish  little 
•  dbmnce  of  reclaiming  me,  T  think,  irons  or  no 
Jrons.*'  He  and  his  companion  both  laughed, 
■imad  he  proceeded — "  Brown  got  his  darbies  off 
lljyesterday  by  good  behavior,  and  we  must  take 
^good  care  to  use  our  legs  and  arms  while  they 
P&e  at  liberty,  so  you  get  the  cord  and  the  phos- 
pborus-box  and  the  lights — one  of  those  long 
Tfdls  of  taper  will  bs  better  than  candles — fur- 
nish yourself  with  all  the  money  you  can  scrape 
together,  and  we  shall  do  the  matter  easily 
•eooogb.  If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Latimer,  however, 
K  K 


I  would  not  neglect  the  other  scheme.  That  can 
do  no  harm,  and  we  might  be  stopped,  you  know. 
Another  thing  is,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be 
worse  off,  if  it  does  come  to  a  trial,  than  any  ot 
us,  and  as  things  stand  now  you  are  so,  for  that 
young  lady,  that  Miss  Charlton,  knows  nothing 
of  me  or  Brown,  but  her  evidence  may  be 
devilish  unlucky  for  you.  I  should  think,  whea 
you  are  so  nearly  related  to  her,  that  yoa 
could  easily  get  her  out  of  the  way." 

••  Not  so  easy,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
thoughtfully;  "but  I'll  try— yes,  that  I  will;  PU 
try.  She's  kind  enough,  but  there's  a  great 
deal  of  determination  about  her,  too,  when  she 
takes  a  thing  into  her  head." 

"I'd  try  every  way,"  answered  Williams; 
"  but  here  comes  Dick,  the  other  turnkey,  as 
if  he  were  making  for  us.  Don't  say  a  word 
to  him,  mind,  for,  though  he's  devilish  civil,  yet 
you'll  And  him  a  dogged  fellow,  who  won't  take 
a  sixpence." 

The  turnkey  beckoned  to  Alfred  Latimer  as 
he  approached,  and  told  him  that  his  lady  was 
waiting  to  see  him,  in  very  reverential  tones. 
There  must  be  something  most  extraordinary  in 
gold  that  the  very  name  and  reputation  of 
wealth  should  obtain  the  respect  which  virtaoas 
poverty  cannot  command. 

"  Plate  fin  in  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  jusUce  hurUess  breaki; 
Armed  in  rags,  a  pigmy  sUraw  duth  pierce  it,** 

said  the  great  poet.  But  there's  something 
more  than  all  this ,  it  is  not  alone  immunity 
that  can  be  won  by  wealthy  vice,  but  reverence ; 
and  virtue  ungilded  can  command  but  scanty 
courtesy.  W^hen  we  doff  our  hats  most  hum- 
bly, 'tis  to  the  purse  in  a  man's  pocket,  not  to 
the  gem  in  his  heart ;  and,  let  him  be  ever  so 
loaded  with  crimes,  the  awful  power  of  riches 
shall  still  affect  all  who  approach  him,  and  the 
very  hangman  tie  the  noose  more  reverently. 
Oh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuchadnezzar!  thoa 
wert  a  politic  king,  but  scarcely  didst  thoa 
know  thyself  the  extent  to  which  thy  decrees 
would  be  obeyed,  for  we  still,  even  at  the  end 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  bow  down 
and  worship  the  golden'image  thou  didst  set  op. 
Alfred  Latimer,  to  return  from  our  didactics, 
followed  the  worthy  jailer  into  the  prison,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  in  his  room  again  with 
Lucy,  who  seemed  to  have  gained  strength, 
notwithstanding  all  she  had  suffered.  I^cy 
had  a  long  tale  to  tell,  for,  since  she  had  last 
seen  him,  many  things  had  happened.  Mrs. 
Charlton  had  opened  a  communication  with 
her,  had  been  to  see  her,  and,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  occasion,  had  been  as  gentle 
and  kind,  and  sweetly  maternal  as  possi- 
ble. Not  choosing  to  visit  the  prison  again 
too  soon,  the  lady  had  instructed  her  son's  wife 
to  communicate  to  him  secretly  the  efforts  that 
were  making  to  liberate  him,  and  to  warn  him 
to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  whateyer 
might  be  done  on  his  behalf  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Lucy  had  been  instructed,  too,  to 
convey  to  him  the  means  of  disguising  his 
person,  and  over  her  own  ordinary  dress,  she 
now  wore  a  second  gown  and  shawl,  which  shs 
had  been  told  to  leave  with  him.  Sh0  had 
received  all  these  directions,  and  proolsed  to 
follow  them,  with  her  natural  gentleness,  bat 
Mrs.  Charlton  remarked,  in  thmi  Vs^uvc^m^hi^^ 
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BOTt  of  apathetic  coldness,  which  she  attributed, 
perhaps,  to  the  right  cause,  and  feared  that  it 
might  inlerliere  with  Lucy's  exertions  on  Alfred 
Latimer's  behalf.  Now,  Mrs.  Charlton  never 
Berupled,  when  she  had  an  object  in  view,  to 
say  what  was  not,  and,  therefore,  in  taking 
leave  of  her  daughter-in-law,  whom  she  might 
have  treated  at  any  other  time  as  the  dirt 
beneath  her  feet,  or  as  a  politician  treats  an 
elector  who  has  served  him,  and  can  serve  him 
DO  more,  she  kissed  her  tenderly,  adding, 
"  You  must  be  very  well  aware,  my  dear  Lucy, 
that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  take  all  these 
Bteps,  even  for  a  son,  were  I  not  fully  convinced 
that  he  is  perfectly  innocent.  The  truth  is," 
she  continued,  seeing  some  surprise  in  Lucy's 
face,  "  poor  Alfred,  wliose  wild  ways  you  well 
know,  had  engaged  to  go  out  with  these  men, 
to  shoot  in  the  preserves  here ;  it  was  very 
wrong  and  very  foolish,  certainly,  but  more  a 
boyish  frolic  than  anything  else.  However,  he 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  sad 
affair.  That  they  did  alone  when  he  left  them, 
but  as  he  was  seen  with  them  just  before  and 
jost  after,  there  is  no  means  of  proving  his 
innocence,  unless  they  would  confess  the  truth, 
and  even  then  their  words  would  not  be  be- 
lieved ;  besides,  these  people  are  always  so 
malicious.  But  I  have  heard  quite  enough  to 
show  me  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  that 
poor  Alfred  was  never  nearer  to  the  house  than 
the  willow-ground  by  the  water.'* 

Had  Lucy  been  very  clear-sighted,  had  she 
bad  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  evidence  that 
bad  been  given,  she  would  easily  have  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Chatlton's  story  could  not  be  true. 
Bat  what  we  wish  for,  that  we  believe — at 
least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — and  she  gladly 
caught  at  the  h(»pe  afforded  her  that  her  suspi- 
cions had  done  her  husband  injustice.  If  Mis. 
Charlton,  she  thought,  with  full  information  in 
regard  lo  the  whole,  could  be  perfectly  con- 
Tinced  that  her  son  was  innocent,  why  should 
Bhe  doubt  it  1  And  though  vague  and  shadowy 
Bospicions  would  still  haunt  her,  and  facts 
occur  to  her  remembrance  which  shook  her 
trust,  yet  still  she  labored,  and  successfully,  to 
explain  them  away,  and  to  convince  herself  of 
that  which  she  wished  to  be  true.  She  thus 
returned  to  her  husband  with  warmer  feelings 
and  a  more  eager  desire  to  serve  and  save  him 
than  when  she  lefl  him,  and  she  detailed  all 
the  information  she  possessed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  stripped  off  the  gown  and  shawl  in 
baste,  and  aided  to  hide  them  amongst  his 
clothes. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  tidings 
were  joyful  to  Alfred  Latimer,  and  he  loaded 
poor  Lucy  with  caresses,  calling  her  the  best 
and  dearest  girl  in  the  world.  He  did  not 
forget,  however,  the  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  Williams,  and 
judging  that  it  would  be  much  wiser  in  every 
resfpect  to  carry  on  the  scheme  of  escape  which 
had  been  developed  between  them,  in  case  that 
of  his  mother  and  Tankerville  should  fail,  he 
directed  Lucy  to  bring  him  the  phosphorus- 
bogj^od  taper,  and  inquired  eagerly  for  the  money 
wMniMd  been  spoken  of  at  their  last  interview. 
It  tTBS  httiantly  produced  by  Lucy,  neatly  rolled 
Dp  into  the  smaMeat  possible  compass.  But 
\  Laiimer  had  a(iU  dkectioDs  to  give,  and 


after  meditating  for  a  moment,  and  aaytog  \& 
himself,  **  Even  if  this  scheme  of  TankerviUe't 
succeeds,  I  must  not  let  Williams  and  Brows 
know  what  is  going  on,  and,  to  hide  it  all,! 
must  seem  as  busy  about  their  plan  as  ever ;  ■ 
but  in  case  both  fail,  I  had  better  try  to  get  the 
evidence  against  me  out  of  the  way  ;"  he  pro- 
ceeded aloud,  "  There's  one  thing,  dear  Lucy,  I 
wish  could  be  done.  If  you  could  give  my 
mother  a  hint  that,  at  all  events,  she  had  better 
persuade  Louisa  to  marry  and  go  abroad  for 
awhile,  I  should  be  very  glad.  Louisa  would 
do  it,  I  am  sure,  if  she's  asked,  and  my  mother 
can  always  coax  her  to  do  a  thing,  if  she  takes 
the  right  way.  If  young  John  Blackmore,  too, 
were  gone,  it  would  be  all  the  better.  Maltby, 
I  am  afraid,  they  can't  get  hold  of,  for  I  have 
heard  that  they  have  shut  him  up." 

"  But  do  you  think  Miss  Charlton  will  coo- 
sent  V  asked  Lucy,  dotibtingly ;  **she  is  not 
with  Mrs.  Charlton  now,  you  know.*' 

♦♦The  devil  she  isn't!"  cried  her  husband; 
'» I  suppose,  then,  my  mother  has  quarrelled 
with  her  like  a  fool ;  but  Tm  sure,  afler  all, 
Louisa  could  be  persuaded,  for  she  could  never 
wish  me  to  be  condemned  when  I  am  inno- 
cent.'* 

He  said  the  words  boldly  enough,  for  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  the  assertion,  and  even 
to  the  lawyer  who  had  visited  him,  to  prepare 
his  defence,  he  had  never  admitted  the  fact  of 
his  guilt.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some  slight 
hesitation  observable  as  he  spoke ;  and  Lucy 
asked,  in  a  low  and  anxious  tone,  while  her 
heart  sank  with  doubt  as  to  what  his  answer 
might  be,  **  And  are  you  really  innocent,  indeed, 
Alfred?" 

Not  more  than  a  fortnight  before,  such  s 
question  would  have  cast  her  husband  into  a 
fearful  state  of  agitation,  for  remorse  at  that 
time  had  mingled  with  apprehension ;  but  self- 
ishness had  now  resumed  her  full  sway,  and  his 
only  thought  was  to  save  himself,  whatever 
might  be  the  means  required.  He  answered,  then, 
vehemently,  almost  eagerly,  '*  To  be  sure  I  am. 
How  could  you  ever  doubt  it,  girl !  It  is  only 
that  appearances  may  be  against  me.  I  can 
tell  you,  Lucy,  there*s  many  an  innocent  man 
in  England  hanged  upon  what  they  call  circum- 
stantial evidence ;  and  here,  because  two  or 
j  three*  things  are  proved,  which  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  robbery,  but  which 
I  could  he  easily  accounted  for,  I  am  already 
j  treated  like  a  guilty  person,  and  should  very 
likely  be  found  guilty  by  the  jury." 

Lucy  replied  nothing,  but  murmured  to  her- 
self, *'  Thank  God  !— thank  God  !" 

"  Thank  God  that  I  am  likely  to  be  hanged  1*    , 
exclaimed  Alfred  Latimer.  i 

*♦  No,  no  !*'  she  cried,  placing  her  h&nds  Dpon    \ 
his  arm — "  thank  God  that  you  are  innocent, 
Alfred." 

"  You  should  never  have  doubts   it  !**  he  ) 
answered,  pushing  her  from  him;  "but  that 
does  not   matter,*'  ho   continued ;  *•  you    tell 
my  mother  what  I  say,  bid  her  go  on  with  J 
what  she's  about  with  Tankerville  ;  but  in  case  ■ 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  let  her  get  Louisa 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible ;  she  can 
easily  manage  it  if  she  tries,  and  then  it  will  be 
pretty  nearly  all  sure." 

Lucy  was  pained,  for  every  moment  showed 
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hu  more  clearly  that  he  thought  of  nothing  bat 
kfanaeJf ;  but  Btill  the  increasing  assurance  that 
Im  was  innocent  was  the  greatest  of  comforts 
to  her.  Whatever  she  might  have  to  suffer 
herself— whatever  he  might  make  her  undergo 
— ^whatever  his  harshness,  or  the  selfishness 
that  she  too  clearly  perceived,  might  inflict  upon 
her — she  could  bear  with  calmness,  with  forti- 
tude, with  resignation,  provided  the  awful  fear 
was  removed  from  her  mind  that  she  was  wil- 
Uogly  aiding  tiie  escape  of  her  father's  murdeer. 
And  after  having  made  him  repeat  all  his  in- 
structions, she  again  took  leave  of  him  to  de- 
part. A  momentary  fit  of  tenderness  seized 
him  at  the  last  instant  of  her  stay;  and  he 
even  so  far  furgoi  himself  as  to  ask  her  to  re- 
main a  liiile  longer.  Did  I  say  he  forgot  him- 
self?— perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  eay  so;  for, 
after  all,  it  was  but  a  softer  kind  of  selfishness. 
less  hard,  less  brutal  than  the  other.  He  felt 
a  comlori,  a  relief,  in  her  society.  There  was 
something  in  the  clinging  affection  of  the  poor 
girl,  m  her  devotion  to  him  in  that  hour  of 
peril,  that  seemed  to  cheer  and  mitigate  the 
dark  solitude  of  crime.  It  seemed  as  if,  while 
she  was  ihere — with  her  love  and  her  tender- 
ness— she  who  had  no  share  in  the  deeds  he 
had  done — that  he  was  not  so  utterly  sepa- 
rated by  the  darkness  of  his  crime  from  the 
rest  of  human  creatures — that  the  barrier  was 
not  so  completely  fixed  against  him — that  there 
was  something  innocent,  and  good,  and  true, 
that  loved  him  yet,  and  it  was  a  mighty  conso- 
lation. He  seated  himself  by  her— he  threw 
his  arms  round  her — he  leaned  his  head  upon 
her  shoulder,  while  her  hand  lay  clasped  in  his; 
and  as  ihey  were  thus  placed,  one  of  the  jailers 
suddenly  entered,  perhaps  with  some  doubt  as 
to  what  might  be  the  object  of  Lucy's  visit. 
All  seemed  natural  and  easy,  however — both 
started  at  the  interruption,  and  Alfred  Latimer 
withdrew  his  arm ;  and  the  turnkey,  makmg 
some  excuse  for  his  entrance,  returned  to  the 
rooms  of  the  governor,  from  which  he  had 
coiue.  Shortly  after  Lucy  quitted  the  prison  ; 
but  this  time  she  went  on  foot,  and  took  her 
way  towards  the  best  inn  in  the  place. 


CHAPTER  XCL 

The  Bell  at  Sturton  was,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  a  large  and  handsome  inn.  It  had  mul- 
titudes of  bed-rooms,  it  had  multitudes  of  sit- 
ting-rooms, multitudes  of  waiters  and  chamber- 
maids, and,  amongst  all  its  multitudes,  the 
greatest  was  the  multitude  of  bells.  There 
they  hung  in  three  tremendous  long  rows  ;  and 
had  the  bell-hanger  but  possessed  a  musical 
ear,  and  arranged  them  properly,  and  with  due 
discretion,  one  might  have  heard,  when  the 
house  was  full,  some  of  the  fmest  pieces  of 
music  that  Beethoven  or  Haydn  ever  produced, 
played  from  morning  till  nigtit.  There  were 
eight  full  octaves,  and  they  surely  might  liave 
heeo  put  to  a  much  more  hannonious  purpose 
than  they  were  by  the  guests  who  continued 
linging  the  changes  upon  them  all  day  long.  I 
throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  all  future  keepers  of 
great  inns,  or  possessors  of  large  flocks  of 
sheep.  Depend  upon  it,  if  they  but  arrange 
tbeir  bells,  m  thirds  and  fifths,  there  would  be 


much  more  harmony  in  their  several  establidi- 
raents. 

The  great  bell  of  the  Bell,  however,  was  th^ 
bell  of  the  house-door,  which  was  so  sized  and 
situated  that  every  waiter  and  every  chamber- 
maid, unless  deep  in  wine,  love,  or  sleep,  could 
not  avoid  hearing  it,  wherever  he  or  she  might 
be,  from  the  remote  garret  of  Boots  down  to 
the  profound  storehouses  of  Bacchus. 

One  night,  about  the  period  of  which  we 
have  just  been  writmg,  towards  half-past  nine, 
post-meridicin,  that  great  bell  rang  vehemently. 
The  roll  of  wheels  had  previously  called  forth 
the  ostler,  and  now,  out  of  sundry  chambers, 
darted  two  or  three  waiters  in  black  silk- 
stockings,  like  spiders  darting  along  the  toils  at 
the  first  touch  of  a  fly's  foot.  The  glass  doors 
were  thrown  open,  the  landlord  himself  was 
summoned,  and  the  housekeeper  lighted  a  bed- 
candle.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  landlord  and  waiters,  when  they 
rubhed  out  upon  the  step,  was  a  traveling 
chariot  of  somewhat  antique  construction,  and 
apparently  of  a  green  color.  The  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  the  postboy  stood  beside  his  hor^li 
already  undoing  the  harness.  Ostler  was  in-'W 
hurry  to  call  out  ''  horses  on,"  but  the  head- 
waiter  opened  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  pohtely 
saying,  •»  Won't  you  please  to  alight,  sir  ?'* 

"What's  o'clock?"  said  a  voice  from  Within. 
The  waiter  took  a  step  back,  looked  at  his 
watch  by  the  light  in  the  hall,  saw  the  time, 
added  half  an  hour,  to  give  ttie  inn  a  better 
chance,  and  replied,  '*  Ten  o'clock,  sir.** 

"Then  I'll  stop  here  to-night,"  replied  the 
gentleman  from  within ;  *'  though,  dickory, 
dickory,  dock,  the  mouse  must  have  nm  op  the 
clock,  for  it  was  only  eight  when  we  left,  and 
that's  but  ten  miles." 

**  This  way,  sir,  this  way,"  said  the  waiter, 
without  any  reply  to  the  gentleman's  last  ob- 
servatipn.  But  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Quatterly, 
who  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  as  the  man 
spoke,  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  him  immedi- 
ately, but  remained  for  the  space  of  about  three 
minutes,  paying  the  postboy,  and  seeing  sundry 
tin-cases  and  small  green  leather  boxes,  which 
he  had  with  him  in  the  interior  of  the  carriage, 
safely  brought  out  and  carried  on  before  him. 
He  then  duly  followed  where  the  waiter  led, 
Mr.  Gatton's  housekeeper  exclaiming  **  Number 
forty-two,  Jackson,"  as  the  party  passed  ;  and, 
ushered  up  to  the  first  floor,  Mr.  Quatterly  was 
introduced  into  a  sitting-room,  the  neatness  of 
which,  together  with  the  sparkling  fire  in  the 
grate,  were  very  satisfactory  to  his  corporeal 
feelings.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  nevertheless ; 
it  was  a  large,  round,  turnip-shaped  commodity, 
which  told  the  time  with  great  exactness,  and 
shaking  his  finger  at  the  waiter,  he  exclaimed, 
**  You  vagabond  !  you  said  it  was  ten  o'clock, 
and  it  wants  twenty  minutes." 

"Bless  my  heart,  sir,"  cried  the  waiter, 
twitching  out  his  own  chronometer,  as  if  hor- 
ribly shocked  at  the  thought  of  such  an  error, 
and  then  looking  confounded,  he  added,  **  Really, 
I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  made  a  mistake,  that  light 
there  below  is  so  wery  bad.  Will  you  take  tea 
or  supj)er,  sir  I" 

"  Ay.  I  understand,  I  understand,"  asid  Mr. 
Quatterly,  go<id  hunioredly,  **  but  you  shall  hSTe 
sixpence  less  for  ches!Lv\i%  tofc.    \  >N\^s<ii^^^^n% 
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couldn*t  have  tajcen  all  that  time,  or  I  most 
haye  been  dreaming,  like  David  Dribble,  who 
dreamed  be  drove  a  dragon,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
the  horses  were  going  as  fast  as  they  could — 
tea  or  supper !  PlI  have  dinner  first,  if  you 
please,  for  I  have  not  put  a  morsel  between  my 
ffrinders  since  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 
Let  me  have  what  can  be  soonest  ready — a 
little  soup,  no  fish — I  hate  fish  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  anything  else  that  the  house  can 
afford,  together  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  an 
apple-tart,  not  baked  above  three  days,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Waiter." 

"  Baked  this  mqrning,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"At  ten  o'clock!"  inquired  Mr.  Quatterly, 
alily.  "  Now  be  so  good  as  to  put  those  boxes 
in  order  upon  that  table— regularly,  regularly, 
if  you  please  ;  the  big  ones  behind,  the  little 
ones  before  ;  the  light  companies  in  front,  and 
the  grenadiers  behind.  And  now  show  me  my 
bed-room.  I  always  like  to  see  the  thing  I  have 
fot  to  lie  upon." 

"  This  way,  sir,  this  way,"  said  the  waiter. 
"Chambermaid,  forty-nine."  And  candle  in 
hand,  he  lighted  Mr.  Quatterly  about  ten  steps 
•long  the  passage,  towards  the  door  of  a  bed- 
room on  the  opposite  side.  In  ten  steps,  how- 
ever, very  wonderful  things  may  happen,  and 
in  this  instance  something  did  happen  which 
Borprfted  Mr.  Quatterly  a  good  deal.  A  door 
opened  on  the  same  side  as  his  own  sitting- 
room,  and  a  head  and  face,  with  a  part  of  the 
body,  appeared  at  the  aperture.  Mr.  Quatterly 
flaw  the  countenance  distinctly,  for  the  waiter 
held  the  light  in  a  very  illuminating  direction, 
and  there  were  the  precise  and  identical  fea- 
tures of  his  worthy  and  accomplished  friend, 
Captain  Tankervillc,  which,  though  withdrawn 
again  as  soon  as  seen,  pro<luccd  from  Mr. 
Quatterly'R  chest  the  significant  interjection, 
"  Ah,  all  ?" 

"  Sir  1"  said  the  waiter. 

"Number  forty-five,"  s^  Mr.  Quatterly, 
**  who's  staying  in  foriy-fiv^Twaitcr V 

"  Mrs.  Charlton,  sir,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton," replied  the  oflScer  in  black  silk  stockings. 

"  Ah !  when  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds 
began  to  sing,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  and  without 
any  more  pellucid  comment  upon  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  the  worthy  solicitor  fol- 
lowed the  waiter  and  the  chambermaid,  by 
whom  they  were  just  then  joined,  into  the 
bedroom,  examined  the  bed,  ordered  the  mat- 
tress to  be  put  uppermost,  called  the  cham- 
bermaid "my  dear,"  and  then  returned  to  his 
sitting-room,  pausing  every  second  step  to 
think  for  a  moment.  When  he  had  reached 
the  door,  his  cogitation  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  some  result,  for  he  turned  to  the  waiter, 
aaying,  "  Get  the  dinner,  and  serve  it.  I  shall 
be  back  by  the  time  it  is  on  the  table.  And 
ffoing  into  the  room  he  took  his  hat,  and  issued 
forth  from  the  inn  on  foot. 

In  the  streets  of  Sturton  Mr.  Quatterly  walked 
on,  looking  to  the  right  and  left  at  the  different 
houses  he  passed,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  a 
strange  town— one  of  the  ^eatest  pleasures  to 
«  thoughtful  roan  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is 
so  full  of  mysteries,  so  replete  with  work  for 
the  imagination,  that  I  could  easily  find  an 
excuse  for  a  man  spending  his  whole  life  in 
▼iaiting  strange  towns,  even  if  ha  never  saw 


any  more  of  them  than  the  ontsides  of  the 
houses.  However,  Mr.  Quatterly,  it  would 
appear,  was  diflTerently  occupied,  aad  after 
having  gone  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  or 
somewhat  more,  he  crossed  over  to  a  ch«>mist*s 
shop,  which  was  one  of  the  few  that  was  open 
in  the  place,  and  walked  in,  with  a  low  bow  to 
the  proprietor  thereof,  who  was  standing  taking 
leave  of  his  goods  and  chattels  for  the  night. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  he  said,  "  can  you  inform  me 
where  the  mayor  is  to  be  found  1  and,  if  not, 
which  is  the  house  of  the  nearest  magistrate?** 
The  chemist  did  both,  and  the  magistrate's 
dwelling  being  near  at  hand,  and  the  mayor's 
far  away,  Mr.  Quatterly  proceeded  to  the  door 
of  the  former,  and  was  soon  afler  admitted. 
His  visit  was  not  long,  for  in  about  five  minutes 
he  issued  forth  again,  and,  in  all,  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  absent  from  the  inn.  His 
dinner  did  not  seem  to  have  made  much  pro- 
gress during  his  absence,  for  the  cloth  was  still 
unlaid.  But  all  was  bustle  as  soon  as  be  sum- 
moned the  waiters  by  the  bell,  and  in  about  tea 
minutes  more  the  soup  was  before  him.  That 
part  of  the  feast  was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Quat- 
terly was  ^entering  upon  the  wing  of  a  fowl, 
when  one  of  the  host  of  waiters  came  in,  and 
inquired,  "  Pray,  sir,  is  your  name  Quatterly T 

"  It  used  to  be,"  replied  the  worthy  solicitor, 
"  and  if  it  has  been  changed,  it  was  done  with- 
out my  consent." 

"  Mrs.  Charlton,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "would 
be  glad  to  speak  with  you  for  a  few  minaies, 
with  her  compliments." 

**  Well,  then,"  answered  Mr.  Quatterly,  "pray 
tell  Mrs.  Charlton,  my  friend,  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly occupied  at  this  moment,  but  that  I 
will  wait  upon  her  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  my  compliments  ;"  and  Mr.  Quatteriy 
applied  himself  to  his  meal  again  with  all  doe 
devotion.  He  did  not  eat  much,  it  is  true,  bot 
what  he  did  eat  was  with  a  right  good  will,  and 
he  added  four  glasses  of  sherry  to  the  meat, 
and  a  glass  and  a  half  to  the  apple  tart,  then 
raising  himself,  and  rubbing  his  hands,  be 
thanked  heaven  for  a  good  meal,  and  directed 
the  waiter  to  inform  Mrs.  Charlton  that  he  was 
ready  to  attend  her.  The  lady  sent  hack  wonl 
that  she  was  eager  to  see  him  as  soon  ss  be 
could  come,  and  the  minute  aAer  Mr.  Quatterly 
entered  the  sitting-room  number  forty-five. 

With  one  of  her  sweetest  and  most  engaging 
smiles,  and  the  utmost  courtesy  of  demeanor, 
the  lady  received  her  guest,  and  declared  that 
she  was  delighted  to  see  him,  besought  him  to 
take  a  seat  by  her  on  the  sofa,  and  spared  no 
blandishments  to  produce  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. But  as  we  have  shown  before,  Mr.  Quat- 
terly combined  with  very  great  simplicity  d 
manners,  and  a  peculiar  fondness  for  many  veiy 
juvenile  things,  a  shrewd  and'  keen  intellect, 
great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  vast  expe^ 
ience  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  of  every  class  and 
degree  ;  and  all  Mrs.  Charlton's  arts  were  lost 
upon  him,  for  he  saw  through  and  through  her» 
as  if  she  had  been  a  piece  of  rock  crystal  cot 
and  polished.  "  Delighted,  my  dear  madam," 
he  replied,  "  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
you  under  less  disagreeable  circumstances  fhaa 
those  with  which  it  commenced.  I  -trust  I  sea 
you  in  good  health." 

"  As  well  as  I  can  be  expected  to  be,'*  replied 
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tlie  lady.  "  Ah,  that  was  a  terrible  day,  indeed, 
3f  r.  Quaitejriy.  I  was  quite  beside  myself,  but 
«ven  the  timid  pigeou,  you  knuw,  will  peck 
when  its  young  ones  are  assailed." 

*«  The  ben  pigepn,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Quat- 
terly«  somewhat  dryly ;  "  but  I  did  not  think  you 
were  beside  yourself  at  all.  You  seemed  to 
me  to  do  it  all  very  well." 

Mrs.  Charlton  did  not  altogether  like  his 
answer.  Some  people  are  not  well  pleased  to 
bave  their  characters  fully  understood,  and  after 
pausing  for  a  moment,  and  nibbling  her  pretty 
lip,  she  said  "  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  a 
IHend  that  you  were  here,  Mr.  Quatterly,  for  I 
thought  that  you  might  be  the  means  " 

••I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you," 
replied  the  solicitor,  "  but  the  friend,  I  presume, 
IB  Captain  Tankerville." 

"Ye — s,"  said  Mrs.  .Charlton,  with  some 
hesitation.  **  poor  man,  he  is — he  is,"  and  there 
she  stopped. 

••  Exactly,  ma*am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Quatterly, 
«nding  the  sentence  for  her,  **  he  is  a  swindler, 
ma^am,  and  a  felon." 

**  Good  gracious,  I  hope  not !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Charlton,  in  afiedted  surprise  and  conster- 
nation ;  *'  he  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  my  son,  and  so  " — ' — 

"  It  is  exactly  as  I  say,  my  dear  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  Your  son,  Iheg  leave  to 
say,  he  pigeoned  in  the  most  egregious  manner, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  greatly  aided  to  lead 
him  or  drive  him  into  acta  which  have  produced 
his  present  unpleasant  situation.  As  for  him- 
self, I  am  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow,  for  he  has 
been  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  I  am  quite 
sure." 

**  I  can  assure  you  he  is  perfectly  innocent," 
said  Mrs.  Charlton,  earnestly,  "  that  is  to  say 
of  the  offences  with  which  he  is  charged.  That 
he  was  very  culpable  in  going  out  at  night  to 
ahoot  the  earl's  game  I  admit,  but  that  was  his 
only  offence." 

**  Then  let  it  be  his  defence  likewise,  my  dear 
madam,"  answered  the  solicitor;  "  prove  that, 
and  he's  quite  safe." 

**  But  how  can  one  prove  it !"  demanded  the 
lady.  **  Meeting  with  these  men  on  his  way 
back,  he  crossed  over  in  the  boat  without  know- 
ing anything  of  what  they  had  done.  But  who 
could  suppose,  for  a  moment,  my  dear  Mr. 
Quatterly,  that  any  one  would  go  and  marry  in 
the  morning  the  daughter  of  a  man  he  had  mur 
deredat  night  1" 

.  **  It  is  not  a  usual  proceeding,  indeed,"  an- 
swered the  solicitor ;  "  and  I  trust  it  may  be, 
aa  you  say,  impossible.  Nevertheless,  his  sit- 
uation is,  indeed,  very  awkward,  and  how  he  is 
to  get  out  of  it,  I  don*t  see.  It  will  depend  upon 
thirteen  contingencies,  namely,  twelve  jurors 
and  the  judge.  A  hanging  judge  and  a  hungry 
jury  are  hard  things  to  ded  with.  But  we  may 
have  something  more  favorable  in  this  case, 
and  I  trust  such  may  be  the  result,  not  alone 
for  your  sake,  but  for  that  of  Miss  Charlton,  to 
whom  the  whole  business  must  be  most  pain- 
Ihl." 

**  Ay,  that  is  just  w^hat  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
700  about,  Mr.  Quatterly,"  said  the  lady ;  <*  it 
wiU  be  very  terrible  to  poor  dear  Louisa,  and 
•till  more  to  Alfred,  who  has  ever  looked  upon 
her  as  a  sister,  to  see  her  appear  as  a  witness 


against  him,  whose  testimony  will  be  very  likely 
to  turn  the  scale,  and  doom  liim  to  death.  Do 
you  not  think,  Mr.  Quatterly,  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  her,  and  for  all  parties,  if  she 
were  at  once  to  give  her  hand  to  Lord  Malliog- 
ton,  and  take  a  little  tour  on  the  continent.  It 
would  do  the  health  of  both  good,  I  am  sure.'* 

"  May  I  ask,  madam,  if  you  consult  me  as  a 
friend,  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician  1"  inquired  Mr. 
Quatterly." 

The  natural  impulse  of  Mrs.  Charl^n*s  art, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  contradictory  expressioo, 
would  have  led  her  to  reply  at  once,  "  Oh !  aa  a 
friend,  of  course,"  but  a  moment's  thought 
stopped  the  words  on  her  lips,  and  she  said  "  as 
a  solicitor." 

"  Six-and-eightpence,  then,  madam."  said 
Mr.  Quatterly,  dryly ;  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  with 
a  smile,  took  out  her  purse,  and  laid  seven 
shillings  on  the  table.  The  worthy  solicitor 
swept  it  up,  put  it  in  one  huge  pocket,  and 
drew  forth  fourpence  from  the  other,  which  he 
duly  handed  across  to  the  lady.  **  Now,  mad- 
am," he  said,  *'  I  am  your  lawyer,  and  in  that 
capacity  I  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  the  very  beat 
thing  for  your  son,  be  he  guilty  or  innooent, 
would  be  to  get  some  of  the  witnesses  out  of 
the  way,  especially  Miss  Charlton.  The  lad 
Blackmore  is  another  who  may  be  disposed  of 
with  advantage,  and  those  are  the  only  two  yoa 
can  deal  with.  But  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
decline  to  undertake  the  operative  part  of  the 
affair,  as  it  is  out  of  my  practice.  I  can't  blame 
you  if  you  do  it,  but  I  should  blame  myself  veir 
much  if  I  did." 

"  But  surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Quatterly,  yon  will 
not  refuse  to  take  a  message  from  me  to  Louisa 
and  the  earl,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  "  or  to  urge 
them  most  strongly  to  hasten  their  nuptials, 
for  which  they  have  my  fullest  consent — and — 
and—" 

*<  And  go  to  the  continent,"  said  Mr.  Quat- 
terly. **  Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  will  take  the 
message,  and  though  I  do  not  promise  to  urge 
them  most  strongly,  yet  I  will  say  nothing 
against  it." 

*'  Oh,  pray  do  urge  them,"  said  Mrs.  Chsrl- 
ton,  eagerly,  "I  am  sure  a  word  finom  jou 
would  do  a  great  deal." 

**  My  dear  madam,"  rejoined  the  solicitor,  **  I 
never  yet  saw  a  man  whom  it  was  neceaaary 
to  urge  to  tal^e  a  glass  of  wine  if  he  waa  thirsty, 
and  liked  wine,  or  to  take  a  walk  if  it  waa  a  fine 
day,  and  he  liked  walking ;  no,nor  any  two  young 
people  either,  who  were  in  love  with  each  other, 
to  marry  at  once,  if  there  was  not  the  sUghteat 
impediment  in  nature.  I,  therefore,  thiflk  yonr 
proposition  has  a  very  good  chance,  even  if  it 
come  plain  and  unadorned  from  my  lips." 

Mrs.  Charlton  mdsed  for  an  instant,  and  then 
replied,  as  Mr.  Quatterly  rose  and  stood  before 
her,  about  to  depart,  *<  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
what  you  can ;  but  now  tell  me  about  Captain 
Tankerville." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  my  dear  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly;  "you  have  his  charac- 
ter,  according  to  my  best  powers  of  portraitore 
— ^be*8  a  swindler  and  a  felon.  He  fleeced 
your  son,  and  he's  now  fleecing  yon,  I  suspect ; 
or  at  least  would  be  if  hto  wern't  in  jail,  which 
he  is  by  this  time,  if  the  magiatratea  have  done 
their  duty." 
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«*  Good  gracious !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton ;  "  I 
can  hardly  believe  he's  such  a  character." 

'*  The  powers  of  credulity  required  are  not 
▼ery  great,"  replied  the  solicitor ;  **  but  never- 
theless, it  is  so.  And  now,  my  dear  madam, 
good  night,  for  I  have  a  great  many  papers  to 
look  over." 

«'  Well,  thank  God !"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Qiiatierly  was  gone,  "  I  have  seen 
both  the  porter  .and  the  turnkey  myself,  and 
know  where  to  find  them,  and  how  to  deal  with 
them,  so  it's  no  great  matter.  If  he*s  in  jail,  it 
will  save  money." 


CHAPTER  XCII 

The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful,  though 
an  occasional  shower,  more  like  one  of  those 
which  checker  the  sunshine  of  an  April  day, 
swept  over  the  sky,  and  passed  away  again, 
leaving  the  whole  worM  sparkling.  Breakfast 
was  just  over  at  the  rectory  ;  Dr.  Western  had 
"gone  into  his  library  to  speak  to  some  of  his 
poor;  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  retired  from  the  hreak- 
ftst-room,  whether  on  business  or  from  discrc' 
iioi>  I  cannot  tell ;  and  Morton  and  Louisa  stood 
together  at  the  window,  gazing  over  the  pleas- 
ant scene  before  their  eyes,  catching  the  glis- 
tening river  through  a  break  in  the  shrubs,  and 
Sining  a  view  beyond  that  again  of  Mallington 
irk,  with  its  sweeps  of  woodland,  and  wide 
broken  lawns,  and  a  gray  angle  of  the  hall  it- 
self appearing  from  behind  a  mass  of  giant 
chesnuts  perched  upon  a  gentle  rise.  It  was 
natural  for  I^uisa's  mind  to  be  led  on  by  the 
tight  she  beheld  into  the  future  with  which  it 
•aeociated  itself.  There  was  to  be  the  dwelling 
of  her  after  years — there  was  the  ancestral  man- 
sion of  him  she  loved  so  deeply— there  the  spot 
in  which  all  the  bright  imaginations  of  youth, 
all  the  fond  visions  of  affection,  congregated 
themselves  before  the  eye  of  hope.  Was  it  un- 
,  natural  that,  with  so  many  dark  and  painful  cir- 
eamstances  as  then  surrounded  her,  she  should 
feel  a  yearning  for  the  coming  time— a  longing 
to  hurry  forward  to  the  period  when  the  cloud 
should  be  passed  away,  and  the  sun  shine  all 
bright  again !  It  is  seldom,  very  seldom  that 
the  bright  fancies  of  early  love,  that  all  the  or- 
naments and  gay  colors  with  which  we  deco- 
•rate  the  object  of  early  affection,  are  found  to 
retain  their  lustre  after  the  first  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm has  passed.  Seldom  indeed  that  the  qual- 
ities which  we  attribute  to  the  being  whom  we 
lore  ^re  not  found,  more  or  less,  to  be  the  work 
of  our  own  imagination.  But  it  had  not  been 
so  with  Louisa  and  with  Morton.  His  charac- 
ter, like  his  circumstances,  had  only  seemed 
the  brighter  from  every  day  that  passed.  He 
had  come  to  her  in  lowly  guise,  without  preten- 
sions and  without  claim ;  he  had  won  her  re- 
gard as  a  simple  gentleman,  with  no  ostensible 
title  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress ; 
and  it  was. not  till  that  hand  was  promised  that 
she  had  learned  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
wealth  superior  to  her  own,  and  of  claims  to  a 
rank  wb4cb  she  never  dreamed  of  seeking. 
Thus,  too,  with  his  heart  and  mind,  the  trea- 
sures with  which  they  were  stored,  the  true  no- 
bility with  which  they  were  dignified,  had  re- 
pealed tbeooselves  by  degrees.    Plain  and  nn- 


aflTected  fn  manner,  seeking  neither  to  dante 
nor  to  strike,  hiding  rather  than  revealing  the 
richer  things  within,  every  day  he  had  growft 
upon  her  affection,  and  advanced  in  her  es- 
teem. At  the  same  time  he,  on  his  part,  sum- 
med op  all  his  feelings  towards  her  by  sayti^ 
that  he  had  come  to  Mallington  in  search  of  an 
idle  name,  and  had  found  a  real  treasure  hjtbe 
way.  I^ved  her  he  certainly  had  from  a  very 
early  period  of  their  acquaintance.  He  had  soon 
learned  to  think  her  the  most  beautiful,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  most  interest- 
ing being  he  had  ever  beheld ;  but  now  such 
sensations  had  warmed  by  intimacy  into  a  pas- 
sion as  ardent  as  it  was  deep,  and  as  he  stood 
there  and  gazed  with  her  from  the  window  on 
the  scene  I  have  described,  he  felt  even  a  mora 
eager  longing  than  she  did  to  hasten  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  tic  that  was  to  unite  them 
for  ever  should  be  theirs,  and  every  cold  re- 
straint and  worldly  barrier  done  away.  They 
spoke  not,  indeed,  of  such  sensations,  though 
their  conversation  might  glance  to  the  futore, 
even  while  dealing  with  the  things  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  yet  if  eyes  are  books  in  which  men  can  read 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  there  were  looks  that 
told  the  tale  of  what  was  passing  in  the  bosooB 
of  each,  even  while  they  were  talking  of  more 
indifferent  things. 

What  might  have  been  said  next  I  cannat 
tell,  but  certainly  a  more  propitiiHis  momeat 
could  not  have  been  found  for  any  proposal  that 
might  tend  to  hasten  their  union,  but  as  thsf 
were  still  gazing  forth,  and  speaking  of  the 
changes  and  improvements  that  were  by  this 
time  going  on  at  Mallington  Park,  the  green 
chariot  of  worthy  Mr.  Qualterly  drove  in  thrui!||i 
the  gates,  and  stopped  at  the  door  before  their 
eyes.  His  voice  was  then  heard  in  the  hall» 
giving  various  directions  for  the  safe  custody  of 
the  numerous  little  boxes  which  the  chariot  coo- 
tained.  and  the  next  moment  he  was  ushered 
into  the  room  by  Dr.  Western's  old  servant, 
one  of  whose  arms  was  heavily  laden  with  the 
cases  by  which  the  worthy  solicitor  set  sueb 
store.  With  an  air  of  mock  ceremony  and  re- 
verence, Mr.  Quatterly  advanced  towards  the 
young  nobleman,  bowing  profoundly,  and  then 
taking  Morton's  extended  hand,  he  shook  it 
heartily,  seizing  upon  Louisa's  next,  and  gal- 
lantly raising  it  to  his  lips. 

*•  My  lord,"  he  said,  »'  I  have  the  honor  of  in- 
forming your  lordship  that  all  your  lordship's 
affairs  are  finally  wound  up,  settled,  and  arrang- 
ed. You  are  now,  my  lord,  recognized  by  all 
parties  as  the  undisputed  possessor,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, of  the  Mallington  Hall  estate,  as  both  heir 
at  law  and  next  of  kin  to  the  late  Earl  of  Mal- 
lington, to  every  stiver  of  whose  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  goods,  chattels,  messuages,  tene- 
ments, and  effects,  of  every  kind,  sort,  or  de- 
scription whatsoever,  your  lordship  has  an  indis- 
putable, an  undisputed  claim,  as  well  as  to  the 
style,  title,  and  honors,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereunto  appertaining  of  Earl  of  Mal- 
lington, as  I  am  ready  to  prove  by  the  contents 
of  those  green  boxes,  and  up<in  which  I  sin- 
cerely congratulate  your  lordship." 

"  There's  an  harangue,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  I^)uisa,  while  Morton  inquired,  **  But  what's 
in  the  red  box,  my  dear  friend.  I  hope  nothing 
of  the  Pandora  kmd.** 
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«*  Faith,  I  don't  know/'  answered  Mr.  Quat- 
^terly;  *•  let's  see — yes,  that's  the  right  one. 
"Bot  there  are  two  more  which  he  has  not 
taught  in.  in  this,  my  lord,  there  is  a  very 
dangerous  document.  I  scarcely  dare  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  it  in  a  lady's  presence — it 
18  a  draft  neither  <<»r  money  nor  of  wine,  but  of 
a  thing  which  I  will  whisper  in  this  fair  lady's 
ear,  lest  she  should  be  too  terribly  shocked — 
a  marriage  settlement,"  said  Mr'  Quaitcrly. 
'•Having  received  a  hint  that  such  a  thing 
might  be  needful,  I  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  having  a  little  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject with  my  friend  Quin,  the  solicitor  of  the 
guardians  and  executors.  The  whole  matter 
^as  settled  with  the  most  illegal  haste  and  ir- 
regular rapidity.  The  draft  made  as  short  as 
possible,  much  to  my  own  loss,  and  that  of  my 
Klerks,  laid  before  Bell,  flaws  discovered  and 
corrected,  the  deed  engrossed,  and  the  draft 
lies  at  the  top,  and  the  parchment  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  if  it  is  not  wanted  it  can't  be  helped,"  and 
Mr.  Quatterly  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled. 

**  Shall  we  look  at  the  papers,  Louisa  V  said 
Morton  with  a  smile. 

•*  Oh,  no,  no,  Edmond,"  she  replied  ;  **  I  can 
liaTe  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  have  to  do  with  them, 
eweet  lady,  as  far  as  signing  them  goes,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  as  to  all  the  rest,  I  be- 
lieve that  can  be  settled  between  myself  and 
Dr.  Western.  This  noble  personage's  instruc- 
tionB  I  received  before,  and  they  have  been  at- 
tended to  to  the  letter." 

"The  annuity  V  asked  Morton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly,  "  a  thousand  a 
jear  extra,  which  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  pounds,  some  shillings,  more  than  she  de- 
serves. However,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  but 
to  obey.  DonH  let  me  forget,  though,  that  I  have 
a  proposal  to  make  from  her  to  you  two  young 
people.  I  saw  her  last  night  at  Sturton,  you 
must  know,  consorting-  with  a  certain  Captain 
Tankerville,  whom  I  have  taken  care  shall  be 
laid  in  limbo  again.  That's  one  good  thing 
done,  and  this  time  I  have  so  framed  my  charge 
that  he  will  bo  transported  for  life,  not  hanged, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  I  had  pursued  the 
other  business— I'm  not  fond  of  hanging  people, 
my  dear.  I  can't  even  bear  to  see  a  mouse 
caught  in  a  mouse-trap,  its  large  black  eyes  look 
so  reproachfully  at  one." 

Louisa's  face  grew  grave  in  a  moment,  and 
Morton  inquired  "  But  what  of  Mrs.  Charlton  1 
Any  new  demand,  I  wonder  1" 

*•  Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  a 
simple  suggestion,  conceived  in  the  most  tender 
and  considerate  spirit,  with  a  regard  to  the 
eagerness  and  impatience  of  two  young  people 
on  the  eve  of  marriage.  She  proposes,  my  dear 
lady,  that  you  and  this  noble  lord  should,  with 
her  full  consent  and  approbation,  be  linked  to- 
gether in  Hymen's  fetters  without  the  least 
delay  or  ht^sitation,  and  take  what  is  called  the 
wedding  tour — as  if  matrimony  were  nothing 
better  than  a  roundabout  at  a  fair — on  the  con- 
tinent, or  to  any  other  sweet  and  delectable 
spot,  at  a  distance,  that  you  may  fix  upon." 

Morton  smiled,  hut  Louisa  looked  gravely  up), 
saying,  '*  But  that  is  impossible,  you  know,  my 
dear  sir,  for  I  shall  have  to  appear  at  this  dread- 
lb!  trial." 


Mr.  Quatterly  took  Louisa's  hand  in  his,  and 
gazed  at  her  with  a  kind  and  an  affectionate 
look,  while  he  replied,  •*  That  is  just  what  Mrs. 
Charlton  wishes  to  prevent,  my  dear  lady ;  and 
as  she  has  a  glorious  and  penetrating  view  Into 
human  nature,  she  judged  that  such  a  pnipoial 
would  neither  be  very  unpleasant  to  you,  nor  to 
my  noble  friend  here." 

Tiouisa  moved  to  the  table,  and  seated  her- 
self, leaning  her  brow  upon  her  hand ;  and  fbr 
several  minutes  she  made  no  reply,  while  Mor- 
ton gazed  at  her,  feeling  the  struggle  which  was 
going  on  in  ter  breast  the  more  from  that  which 
was  taking  place  in  his  own.  After  a  long 
pause,  he  approached  and  took  her  hand,  and 
Louisar,  looking  up  in  his  face,  suffered  him  to 
see  that  her  t>eautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"  What  shall  I  say,  Edmond  1"  she  inquired,  in 
a  low  tone.  Before  he  C4)uld  answer,  however, 
Dr.  Western  entered  the  room,  and  •  Louisa 
turned  towards  him,  as  her  best  and  secret 
adviser,  but  when  the  matter  was  explained, 
it  proved  that  the  worthy  rector  brought  no 
decision  into  the  council,  for  he  was  as  much 
embarrassed  as  any  one. 

*'  You  must  not  ask  me,  my  love,  you  must 
not  ask  me,"  he  said ;  *'  I  feel  deeply  for  yOQ, 
Louisa,  I  feel  deeply  for  the  unhappy  woman 
herself,  but — no,  you  must  not  ask  me.  It  is  a 
difficult  case." 

Louisa  turned  again  to  Morton,  and  he  replied, 
in  answer  to  her  look,  for  she  spoke  not,  *<  I  am 
as  much  embarrassed  as  yourself,  dear  one. 
Were  I  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
I  should  say  *  Come  at  once,  let  our  marriage 
take  place  without  delay,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
fate.'  I  do  not  know  that  one  is  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  every  feeling  of  the  heart  in  such  a 
case  as  this ;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
casuistry,  for  I  feel  I  am  too  much  prejudiced 
by  my  own  wishes." 

**  Well  spoken,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus !"  said 
Mr.  Quatterly.  "  I  suppose  I  must  say  a  word, 
though  I  told  the  good  lady  I  would  not.  Re- 
member, however,  I  don't  speak  as  a  lawyer ; 
and,  moreover,  remember,  I  don't  speak  as  a 
magistrate,  but  merely  as  a  friend,  and  as  yoor 
friend,  fair  lady,  more  than  even  his.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  that  it  isn't  for 
the  sake  of  Mrs.  Charlton  I  speak — no,  nor  for 
that  young  scamp,  her  son — but  for  you,  my 
dear.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  for  you  to  go 
into  the  witness-box,  in  a  public  court  of  justice, 
to  give  evidence  against  one  who  has  called  yoa 
sister — to  endure  the  badgering  and  insinua- 
tions of  cross-examination  by  a  clever  counsel 
— and,  afler  all,  to  think,  throughout  your  life, 
that  your  testimony  went  far  to  doom  this  young 
man  to  death,  would  well  nigh  kill  you;  and  if 
it  did  not  at  once,  would  injure  your  health  for 
years." ' 

'*  It  would,"  replied  Louisa ;  "  of  that  I  am 
well  aware." 

••  Then  the  question  is  settled,"  said  Morton ; 
"  I  join  my  voice  to  his,  and  say,  *  Let  us  go, 
Louisa.' " 

"  I  will  put  it  in  another  point  of  view,"  said 
Mr.  Quatterly.  **  You  are  bound  down  in  re- 
cognizances to  appear  and  give  evidence.  The 
law  itself  has,  therefore,  fixed  your  responsibility 
at  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  if  you  choose  to 
sacrifice  that,  the  law  has  nothing  to  say  to 
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yoo.  So  much  for  the  law  of  the  question ; 
and,  in  good  faith  and  truth,  I  can*t  help  think- 
ing that  you  have  no  occasion  to  deal  more 
hardly  with  yourself  than  the  law  does." 

"  With  me  there  is  but  one  question/'  said 
Morton,  "  what  may  be  the  effect  of  this  upon 
your  own  health  and  happiness,  Louisa.  IP 
they  are  both  likely  to  suffer  in  a  serious  degree, 
I  must  hold  that  you  are  not  bound  to  risk  such 
a  result.  I  trust  I  am  unprejudiced  in  what  I 
say — at  least,  I  try  to  be  so." 

"  You  know,  Edmond,"  replied  Louisa — ^lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his,  and  looking  up  in  hfs 
face — "  that  I  am  not  one  to  yield  weakly  ;  and 
if  it  be  right  to  stay  and  give  evidence,  I  will  do 
it  at  any  risk  ;  but  I  will  acknowledge  that  the 
Tery  thought  of  standing  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  saying  those  things  which,  however  true, 
<aay  deprive  Alfred  Latimer  of  life,  terrifies  me, 
and  takes  my  courage  from  me.  I  believe  that 
I  should  hardly  quit  the  court  alive  ;  and  I  am 
oiiite  sore  that  if  anything  I  said  were  to  pro- 
auce  the  eflfect  of  his  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion, a  gloom  would  come  over  my  whole  life 
which  I  could  never  shake  off.  The  idea  that 
I  was  right  and  just  would,  I  fear,  have  very  little 
power  in  consoling  me ;  for  we  women,  I  be- 
ueve,  can  seldom  look  at  the  simple  question  of 
justice  as  men  do  ;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt 
also — if  he  persisted  in  denying  his  guilt  to  the 
Jtest — I  am  very  much  afraid  my  own  weakness- 
would  sometimes  make  me  look  upon  myself  as 
his  murderer — Oh,  it  would  be  very  horrible ! — 
and  yet,  and  yet,  I  fear  that  he  is  guilty  !" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Quaiierly ;  *•  as  the 
ease  stands  at  present  he  will  be  hanged  to  a 
certainty ;  but  that  does  not  at  all  prove  that 
be  is  guilty,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hanging 
honest  men  in  England ;  and  the  palladium  of 
English  liberty,  the  trial  by  jury,  is  very  much 
like  tossing  up  a  penny — heads  win,  tails  lose. 
His  defence  is,  I  find,  that  he  was  out  poaching 
on  your  manors,  my  lord — that  he  got  his  hands 
and  his  clothes  stained  with  the  blood  of  some 
bird  or  beast  that  he  shot,  and  never  was  near  the 
house.  He  says,  I  find,  that  he  left  the  game 
he  bad  procured,  in  a  place  called  Gammer 
Mudge's  Hole,  somewhere  in  a  wood  near  this 
place." 

<*  A  quantity  of  game  was  found  there  yester- 
day," said  Dr.  Western,  "  quite  in  the  back  part 
of  the  cave.  The  constable,  who  discovered  it, 
aays  that  it  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
sa  that  the  story  may  be  true.  I  pray  God, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  prove  it." 

**  He'll  be  Ranged,  notwithstanding,  I  should 
think,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly  ;  "  if  the  evidence 
remains  as  it  is,  and  the  very  fact  of  this  story 
having  been  put  forward  will  have  the  effect 
which  this  dear  young  lady  fears,  and  make  her 
ever  fancy  that  she  has  aided  in  condemning  an 
innocent  man." 

Louisa  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheek  turned  deadly  pale ;  but  Morton 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and  asked,  in  a  low 
▼oice,  "  May  I  decide  for  you,  Louisa  V* 

•*  Oh,  yes,  yes  !"  cried  Louisa  Charlton  ;  **  do, 
Edmond,  do.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  and 
confident  that  you  are  right,  and  whichever 
way  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment,  I  should  al- 
ways fear  I  had  been  wrong." 

**  Very  well,  thenj"  said  Morton,  turning  to 


Dr.' Western,  *Mt  only  remains  for  Louisa  to- 
fix  the  day,  sometime  between  this  and  the  first 
of  next  month,  when  I  think  the  assizes  com- 
mence.   Under  all  circumstances,  dear  Louisa, 
I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  let  the  marriage  be  as 
private  as  possible,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
regret  that  all  your  establis^iment  is  not  pre- 
pared for  you,  and  that  we  shall  go  without  new  ^ 
carriages  and  liveries,  and  wedding  favors,  and  * 
all  the  el  ceteras  of  a  smart  bridal." 

Louisa  looked  up,  and  smiled,  but  did  not 
reply ;  and  Dr.  Western  and  Mr.  Quatterly  left 
the  lover  and  her  he  loved  alone  together,  while 
the  worthy  solicitor  carried  off  the  red  box, 
containing  the  marriage-settlement,  into  tho 
rector's  library,  and  spread  the  parchment  be- 
fore him:  They  were  soon  after  joined  by 
Morton  himself,  with  the  news  that  Louisa  had 
fixed  that  day  week  for  the  wedding ;  and  Dr. 
Western  smiled  gravely,  net  at  all  doubting  that' 
love  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  decision  *at 
which  they  had  arrived  on  the  diflScult  questioa 
submitted  to  them. 

The  dearly  beloved  reader  can  have  no  doubt 
that  they  were  both  exceedingly  wrong ;  that 
Louisa  ought,  with  unhesitating  decision,  to 
have  gone  into  court,  and  given  her  evidence 
against  Alfred  Latimer,  as  if  he  had  been  a  per- 
fect stranger ;  that  the  love  of  public  justtea 
should  have  outweighed  every  private  consider- 
ation ;  and  that  Themis  should  have  triumphed 
over  not  only  old  associations,  womanly  weak- 
ness, a  gentle  heart,  and  a  feeble  frame,  but 
even  over  Cupid  and  Hymen  both  together. 
She  was  very  wrong,  indeed,  there  can't  be  the 
least  doubt  of  it ;  but  still,  I  can  but  tell  the  stoiy 
as  it  happened,  and  only  begging  to  be  remem- 
bered that  I  never  set  her  up  as  a  perfect  char- 
acter, and  that  I  beseech  all  my  lady  loves,  he- 
roines, and  others,  not  to  follow  the  very  bad 
example  that  she  set  them  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 


CHAPTER  XCm. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mallington  were  as  bappy 
as  heart  could  wish ;  for  I  must  now  return  to 
give  a  general  glance  over  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lation in  that  little  town,  whose  interests  I  have 
neglected  too  long.  For  years,  for  long  year8» 
perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  place, 
had  such  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement 
and  excitement  been  afforded  to  the  Malling- 
tonians  as  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  had 
supplied.  Fortune  had  been  prodigal  to  them  and 
given  them  abundantly  of  all  her  most  esteemed 
stores.  In  their  humility  and  moderation,  a  sim- 
ple highway  robbery  would  have  been  considered 
by  them,  some  six  months  before,  as  a  great  treat; 
but  now  they  had  had  two  people  knocked  duwot 
a  mansion  broken  into,  a  murder  committed,  and 
a  young  gentleman,  bred  up  amongst  them, 
lodged  in  prison,  charged  with  a  capital  felony. 
These  are  what  the  French  cook  would  call  the 
pieces  resistance  of  the  feast;  but  there  were 
numerous  corner  and  side  dishes,  such  as  ex- 
aminations before  magistrates,  coroners'  in- 
quests, constables  galloping  and  searching,  a 
wounded  gentleman,  a  prospective  marriage» 
and  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Morton  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  new  Earl  of  Mallingtoa 
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Besides  all  this,  there  were  the  varioas  hor» 
d^eeuvres  of  the  imagination.  To  judge  from 
the  satisfaction  that  was  seen  on  every  counte- 
nance, the  bustle  and  activity  displaved  by  tbe 
streets,  and  the  eternal  cackle  that  w^aa  going 
oo  at  different  doors,  and  at  different  counters, 
one  might  have  supposed  that  the  whole  town, 
and  every  individual  in  it  had  won  a  prize  in 
the  lottery.  There  wanted  nothing  but  a  fire 
and  a  suicide  to  make  their  happiness  com- 
plete. 

The  Misses  Martin,  the  Crumps,  the  Dixons, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  were  in  a  state 
of  high  glorification  ;  but  the  unlearned  reader 
may  imagine  that  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  would 
have  a  somewhat  difficult  card  to  play,  con- 
sidering bow  completely  all  her  surmises  and 
prognostications  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morton  had 
been  falsified.  A  difficult  card,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  to  any  unscientific  person  ;  but  Ma- 
thilda— fair  Mathilda ! — was  a  complete  mistress 
of  the  art  and  mystery  of  gossip ;  and  she  knew 
how  and  when  to  turn  round,  and  take  up  the 
most  opposite  position  to  that  which  she  had 
before  assumed — to  attribute  the  insinuations 
that  had  been  proved  false,  and  the  assertions 
that  had  been  contradicted,  to  the  exact  reverse 
of  all  tbe  causes  in  which  they  had  originated, 
and  to  vindicate  her  own  claim  to  infallibility  by 
akillfully  proving  that  she  knew  the  truth  tbe 
whole  time,  though,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  she 
thooght  fit  to  conceal  it.  Oh,  blessed  and  beauti- 
fhl  powers  of  imagination !  what  a  resource  are 
ye  to  numerous  most  industrious  classes  of  so- 
ciety, especially  to  the  rogue,  the  swindler,  the 
scandal-monger,  and  the  detected  gossip !  What 
shifts  and  turns  will  ye  not  supply!  —  what 
schemes  and  plots  will  ye  not  furnish ! — what 
STasions  and  prevarications  will  ye  not  provide 
in  a  moment !  Not  even  the  poet,,  the  romance 
writer,  or  the  historian — all  deeply  indebted  to 
you  as  they  are — owe  you  half  so  much  as  Miss 
Mathilda  Martin !  When  Mr.  Crump  one  day 
bought  half-a-yard  of  coarse  calico  at  the  shop 
of  the  two  spinsters,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
maliciously  condoling  with  Mathilda  upon  the 
discovery  that  Mr.  Morton  was  -the  exact  re- 
verse of  all  that  she  had  stated  him  to  be,  any 
ordinary  mind  would  have  been  overthrown, 
any  mere  mortal  cheek  would  have  blushed — 
but  not  so  Mathilda  Martin — she  laughed,  she 
nodded,  she  winked  to  her  sister;  and  then, 
with  a  sweet  giggle,  inquired  of  Mr.  Crump, 
**  And  do  you  reaUy  think,  my  good  sir,  I  didn't 
know  I" 

•*I  really  can*t  tell.  Miss  Martin,*'  replied  the 
gentleman ;  <*  all  I  can  speak  of  is  what  you 
said.*' 

**  To  be  sure  I  said  it,'*  answered  Miss  Ma- 
thilda, with  a  look  of  compassion,  and  a  toss  of 
the  head.  "And  I  did  more,  Mr.  Crump,  I 
went  up  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  let  him  know 
what  every  one  said  in  the  place,  as  well  as 
myself.  But  I  knew  very  well,  all  the  time. 
And  are  you  blind  enongh  not  to  see  why  I  did 
thist" 

"I  sm,  indeed  1"  answered  Mr.  Crump,  in 
acme  amazement,  for  his  powers  were  of  a  very 
inferior  order  to  Miss  Mathilda's. 
^  "  Poor  man  !  Well,  Til  tell  you,  then,"  said 
the  lady,  "I  knew  quite  well  who  he  was  before 
he  bad  been  here  three  days— oh,  yes,  I  had 
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good  information,  I  can  tell  yon ;  and  I  saw 
quite  wqH  that  he  had  come  down  here  to  see 
what  we  were  like,  and  to  spy  us  all  out  in 
disguise ;  and  I  determined  that  I'd  force  him 
to  explain  himself,  and  show  who  he  really  was. 
Tve  no  notion  of  a  gentleman — and  a  nobleman, 
too— coming  down  and  pretending  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  just  to  take  poor  people  in,  so  I  de- 
termined he  shouldn't  carry  on  that  game  long" 
— I  put  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper  who  he  was 
a  long  time  ago,  and  said  to  those  1  could  trust 
— see  if  I  am  not  right  1" 

Mr.  Crump  took  his  half  yard  of  coarse  calico, 
and  retreated  home,  saying  to  his  wife,  when 
he  arrived,  "She  pretends  that  she  knew  all 
about  it,  and  only  told  all  those  lies  to  make  him 
explain  himself  But  I  don*t  believe  a  word  of 
it."  Neither  did  Mrs.  Crump,  nor  any  one  else 
in  the  place. 

Miss  Mathilda,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
worthy  gentleman  had  evacuated  the  shop, 
turned  to  her  sister  with  a  laugh,  saying,  **  I 
don't  choose  those  Crumps  to  get  the  better  of 
me." 

Miss  Martin  quite  agreed  in  her  sister's  view 
of  the  case ;  but  a  new  source  of  satisfaotioii 
was  about  to  be  opened  before  them,  treading 
upon  the  heels  of  a  slight  disappointment.  Be- 
fore half  an  hour  was  over,  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors came  in  to  inform  them  that  Alfred  Latimer 
would  certainly  get  off,  for  that  the  story  he  had 
told  was  found  to  be  quite  true,  and  that  the 
game  he  said  he  had  been  shooting,  and  which 
had  blooded  his  clothes,  had  been  discovered  in 
Gammer  Mudge*s  Hole  by  Harry  Soames,  the 
constable. 

This  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Miss  Martins,  not  only  because  they  1^ 
hoped  with  all  their  hearts  to  see  Alfred  Lati- 
mer hanged,  but  because  they  had  predict^ 
years  before  that  his  life  would  terminate  by 
that  process,  and,  consequently,  if  he  escaped, 
another  of  their  prognostications  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  made  them  seriously  uneasy; 
it  even  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Miss 
Mathilda  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  supply 
some  little  bits  of  evidence  against  him  from 
her  own  copious  manufactory.  But  that  she 
did  not  dare  to  do  eventually,  though  she  was, 
as  the  reader  knows,  of  a  bold  and  adventnroiis 
character.  She  couldjiot  altogether,  however, 
refrain  from  insinuations,  and,  for  once  in  her 
life,  she  did  not  hit  far  from  the  mark.  When 
Mrs.  Dixon  told  her,  because  she  was  sure  it 
would  mortify  her,  that  Mr.  Latimer's  acquittal 
was  quite  certain  now  that  the  game  had  been 
found  in  the  cave  in  Wenlock  Wood,  Miss 
Mathilda  replied  sharply  "to  the  creature,"  as 
she  always  called  her,  "Pooh,  nonsense!  of 
course  he  got  some  one  to  put  it  there  for  him." 
These  words  of  Miss  Martin  were  taken  up  by 
Mrs.  Dixon,  and  were  repeated,  for  and  wide, 
during  that  evening  and  the  next  day,  through- 
out Mallington.  They  did  not  reach  the  ears, 
however,  of  Mr.  Harry  Soames  till  two  days 
after,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  which  was  not 
till  the  next  morning,  he  went  into  the  shop  of 
the  Misses  Martin  in  order  to  hear  further  par- 
ticulars, for  he  looked  upon  it  as  some  imputa- 
tion upon  his  skill  and  penetration  that  any  one 
should  suppose  such  a  thing  possible  without 
his  having  discovered  it. 
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**  So  I  bear.  Miss  Mathilda/'  he  said,  "  that 
you  declare  Mr.  Latimer  baa  got  some  one  to 
put  the  game  that  I  found,  in  the  cave  since  the 
murder.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
evidence  you  have  got  upon  the  subject,  for  it 
doesn't  do  to  say  such  things  unless  you  can 
prove  them,  'specially  when  a  young  man's  life's 
at  stake." 

"Oh,  I've  got  no  evidence,"  said  Miss 
Mathilda,  sharply  ;  "  I  only  guessed  it  was  so. 
It  was  so  likely  a  thing,  it  might  strike  a 
baby." 

"I  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Soames.  "The  game  had  been 
there  a  long  time,  I'll  swear.  There  were  five 
pheasants  and  two  hares,  all  stinking;  and 
one  had  got  its  head  torn  ofT,  as  if  a  fox  had 
been  at  ir." 

"  Just  as  ^asy  to  put  stinking  game  there  as 
iresh,"  said  Miss  Mathilda,  dryly. 

What  the  constable  would  have  answered 
cannot  be  told,  for  just  as  he  was  about' to  re- 
ply, and  that  somewhat  hotly,  as  it  appeared, 
who  should  trip  in  but  Mr.  Gibhs,  with  his 
usually  important  air  still  more  important  than 
«ver.  He  began  by  purchasing  a  number  of 
yards  of  white  muslin  for  neck-cloths,  and 
while  Miss  Martin  attended  to  his  orders,  and 
cut  off,  with  the  aid  of  her  thumb,  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  less  than  she  charged  him  for,  Mr.  Gibbs 
turned  round  and  greeted  Harry  Soames,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gibbs,  you  have  been  to  London. 
I  suppose,"  said  the  worthy  constable. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  traveler ;  "  I  went  up 
to  account  to  my  employers,  and  they  made  a 
great  piece  of  work  at  my  having  remained  in 
these  parts  so  long,  although  they  couldn't  deny 
that  I  had  sold  more  of  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad  than  eitherof  theirthreeothertravelers. 
They  were  very  unjust,  Mr.  Soames,  both  to  me 
and  to  that  precious  balsam,  whose  peculiar 
quality  it  is  to  nourish  and  revive  the  growth  of 
the  hair,  to  restore  the  natural  curl,  and  im- 
part—" 

"  Well,  but  how  did  it  all  end  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Soames,  who  had  heard  all  about  the  Balm  of 
Trinidad  more  than  once  before. 

**  Why,  in  my  resigning,  to  be  sure.  What 
they  said  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  so  I  instantly  tendered  my 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  ;  and,  having 
a  slight  inkling  that  something  was  to  be  done 
here,  I  set  off  from  London  immediately,  and 
abould  have  been  here  yesterday  afternoon,  had 
I  not  stopped  at  Sturton,  to  hear  all  about  this 
new  discovery  there." 

"  What  new  discovery  T"  asked  Mr.  Soames. 
•*Do  you  mean  about  the  game  V* 

"  Game !  oh,  dear,  no,'»  cried  Gibbs.  "  I 
mean  about  the  receiver  of  the  stolen  goods — 
the  fence,  as  they  call  him.  He's  a  Jew,  and 
having  been  taken  up  on  suspicion,  has  con- 
fessed it  all.  How  Williams  and  Mr.  Latimer 
came  to  him  the  night  before,  and  made  a  bar- 
gain with  him  about  the  sale  of  the  plate  and 
things  they  were  going  to  steal." 

"There,  I  told  you  so  !"  cried  Miss  Mathilda 
Martin.  **  Why,  the  whole  thing's  as  plain  as 
the  nose  in  a  n)an's  face." 

**That  depends  upon  the  length  of  it,  my 
dear,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Oibbs,   whose  own 


proboscis  was  of  no  very  extraordinary  ezteot 
*<  However,  what  I  tell  you  is  quite  true.  Tba 
man  was  taken  up  at  St.  Albans,  it  having  beea 
proved  that  he  was  down  here  at  Sturtun  just 
at  the  time,  and  a  great  many  odd  things  were 
found  in  his  chaise.  Seeing,  I  suppose,  that  ho 
couldn't  deny  the  facts,  he  thought,  as  Shaks- 
pere  says.  Miss  Martin,  to  make  a  merit  of 
necessity,  and  told  the  whole." 

"  Lor  !  does  Shakspere  say  that,  Mr.  Gibbs  1" 
cried  Miss  Martin.  "  I  didn't  know  that ;  and 
so  it's  all  up  with  Alfred  Latimer.  I  said  It 
would  be  so,  a  long  tiijie  ago,  for  if  there  was  a 
bad  one,  it  is  he." 

"It's  all  up,  indeed,"  said  Gibbs;  "this 
business  of  the  receiver,  Levi,  has  settled  that 
quite,  and  so  the  story  of  the  game  is  proved  to 
be  all  fudge." 

*'No  fudge  about  finding  the  game,"  muttered 
Harry  Soames,  turning  to  the  door  of  the  shdp^ 
and  out  he  went,  without  waiting  for  the  further 
comments  of  Miss  Mathilda. 

"  Ah  !  poor  man,"  said  the  lady,  "  he  thought 
he  could  persuade  me  that  Mr.  Latimer  was 
innocent.  He's  an  innocent  himself,  1  believe, 
to  fancy  such  a  thing.  He  who  has  known  him 
so  long,  too." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Gibbs,  what  do  you  want  the 
muslin  fori"  asked  the  elder  Miss  Martin.  **! 
only  want  to  know  how  you  would  like  them 
hemmed ;  if  it's  for  neck- handkerchiefs,  wa 
can  get  them  done  for  you." 

"  You  must  get  them  done  very  quick,  Wm 
Martin,"  said  the  traveler,  "  for  I  shall  waot 
them  soon.  The  truth  is,  I  have  just  engaged 
myself  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Malliogtoo. 
I  am  first  to  act  as  his  groom  of  the  cbamben, 
you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  significant  look; 
"we've  been  in  a  good  many  little  afTaiis 
together ;  the  apprehending  those  two  ruffiam, 
and  the  like ;  so  each  knows  his  man.  I  caa 
depend  upon  him,  and  he  can  depend  upon  me." 

"  Very  true,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Miss  Mathildi; 
"  that's  a  great  advantage,  Mr.  Gibbs.  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  us  when  you  are  established 
at  the  hall.  We  shall  always  be  very  happy  to 
see  you  ;  and  though  we  don't  make  as  niueli 
show  as  some  people,  who  have  less  substance, 
perhaps,  than  we  have,  yet  our  goods  are  of  the 
best  quality,  and  that  you  may  depend  upon. 
And  when  is  my  lord  to  be  married,  fur  that's 
the  next  thing,  I  suppose!" 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs; 
"  as  soon  as  possible,  I  believe." 

Mr.  Gibbs  spoke  the  exact  truth,  for  he  did 
not  know,  Morton  and  Louisa  having  settled 
themselves  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
period  of  their  intended  union  perfectly  secret 
from  all  who  were  not  necessarily  acquainted 
with  it.  But  the  Misses  Martin  could  never 
believe  that  anybody  was  perfectly  candid  with 
them,  and  they  both,  therefore,  determined  to 
worm  the  truth  out  of  the  worthy  travder, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  :  Jt. 

"  Ah,  poor  things,  they  will  have  a  long  time 
to  wait !"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies,  "for 
.Miss  Charlton  will  have  to  give  evidence  on  the 
trial ;  and  then  there  will  be  the  execution,  yoa 
know ;  and  then  it  won't  be  decent  for  her  X» 
marry  at  least  for  six  months  after  her  step- 
brother has  been  hanged.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  did  not  take  place  at  all,  for  my  part.    It 
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woald  not  be  pleasant,  yoa  know,  Mr.  Gibbs,  to 
hear  any  one  say  to  his  wife,  'Your  lady- 
ship's brother,  that  was  banged !'  would  it 
nowV 

**  Not  particularly,  I  should  think,"  answered 
Gibbs ;  **  but  I  don*|  suppose  anybody  would 
•ay  so.  It  would  be  grossly  indelicate,  Miss 
Martin." 

"Now  I,  for  my  part,"  rejoined  Mathilda, 
"  should  not  wonder  if  it  took  place  immediately. 
I  saw  the  beautiful  new  carriage  that  came 
^WD  yesterday.  It*s  mighty  handsome,  that's 
certain ;  but  very  plain,  for  an  earl :  no  arms, 
no  coronet,  nor  anything.  But  I  dare  say  he 
wouldn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  it 
^own,  if  he  weren't  soon  going  to  make  use 
of  it." 

"And  Miss  Wilkinson's  got  a  number  of 
things  to  make,  too,"  said  Miss  Martin ;  **  and 
the  hall  is  getting  full  of  servants." 

**  Oh,  he*ll  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  cord 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  heiress,"  replied  Miss 
Ifathilda,  "  and  if  he's  a  wise  man,  he'll  get  it 
over  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  cut  the  Lati- 
xaers  altogether.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  her 
ladyship  to  say,  *  the  man  was  no  relation  of 
mine.'" 

*<  And  true,  also,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  for  he  is 
•no  relation  of  her's.  But  as  to  the  marriage,  I 
think  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  found  the  earl  and 
the  young  lady  sitting  quite  quietly  together,  and 
looking  anything  but  very  merry.' 

**  Oh,  that's  no  sign,"  rejoined  Miss  Mathilda, 
'*  he  always  has  a  grave  look ;  and  though  she 
was  as  gay,  lighihearted  a  thing  as  one  could 
see  before  her  father  took  up  with  this  Mrs. 
Latimer,  she  has  never  been  so  cheerful  since 
that,  I  will  say.  See  what  comes  of  old  men 
■marrying  intriguing  widows !" 

With  this  moral  reflection  terminated  the 
more  important  part  of  the  conversation  be* 
tween  Mr.  Gibbs  and  the  Misses  Martin,  and 
we  must  now  for  a  time  leave  the  party  in  the 
shop,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  what  was 
the  effect  produced  in  other  quarters  by  similar 
tidings  to  those  which  the  worthy  traveler 
•brought  over  from  Morton  to  Mallington. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 

It  was  just  the  governor's  dinner  hour — an 
hour  at  which,  occupied  in  a  function  that  had 
its  peculiar  delights  for  him,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  men,  the  worthy  officer  was  not  likely  to 
disturb  himself— when  the  swivel-eyed  turnkey 
whom  Jack  Williams  had  commended  to  Alfred 
Latimer's  notice,  entered  the  young  gentle- 
man's room,  and  fixing  upon  him  one  of  his 
eyes,  closed  the  door  quietly  behind  him,  say- 
ing **  Tve  got  some  news  for  you,  sir ;"  then 
approaching  alone  to  the  table,  he  continued  in 
a  whisper,  "  That  game  story  is  no  go,  for 
they've  caught  Levi,  the  fence,  and  he's 
stagged.  It's  all  out,  how  you  and  Jack  saw 
him  at  the  Bell,  and  made  a  deal  with  him 
about  the  stuff." 

Alfred  Latimer  struck  his  hand  against  his 
Ibrehead  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  despair,  but  the 
turnkey  took  upon  himself,  on  this  occasion,  an 
•cfEce  which  turnkeys  are  not  very  frequently 
'^?und  to  perform.     "  Pooh,  nonsense !"   he 


said,  "  don't  take  on  so.  The  matter's  not  a 
bit  the  worse  for  that,  I  can  tell  you ;  if  you 
had  stood  the  trial,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  your  neck,  even  if  the  fence  had  not 
peached.  Why,  the  judge  as  is  coming  down 
is  Sir  John  — ^,  and  he  always  sums  up  agen 
the  prisoner.  He  keeps  the  black  tap  close 
beside  him,  and  is  sure  to  get  it  on  one  way  or 
another  afore  he's  done." 

"  If  I  had  stood  the  trial  1"  exclaimed  Alfred 
Latimer ;  **  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 
How  could  J  help  standing  the  trial!"  and  he 
looked  in  the  man's  face,  apprehensive  lest  hehad 
discovered  the  means  employed  by  Williams  and 
Brown  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  jail.  The 
turnkey's  countenance,  however,  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  read,  for  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  which 
of  the  two  was  looking  at  you,  rendered  the 
meaning  always  doubtful.  If  the  one  seemed  to 
say  one  thing,  the  other  said  another,  so  that 
they  neutralized  each  other. 

•*  Oh,  you  knows  wery  well  what  I  means," 
rejoined  the  turnkey,  winking  his  right  eye ; 
'*  it's  all  settled,  and  if  you  manages  anything' 
sharp,  there'll  be  no  more  difficulty  about  it  nor 
drinking  a  glass  of  small  beer." 

"  Still  I  don't  understand  you,"  answered 
Alfred  Latimer  ;  **  you  must  give  me  a  hint  of 
what  is  to  be  done,  or  I  shall  never  know  how 
to  do  it." 

"What,  hasn't  your  wife  told  ye!"  asked 
the  turukey.  "Didnl  ye  see  her  this  arter- 
noon  1" 

*•  No,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer,  "  she  haan*t 
been  here  for  these  two  days." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  wer,  this  wery  night,"  rejoined 
the  other;  "but  I  know  how  it  is.  There's 
been  a  bit  of  a  row  about  all  the  liberty  granted 
here.  One  of  the  justices  has  been  a-jawing  of 
the  ffovernor,  and  so  he's  sent  her  away.  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  now  all  this  has  come  out,  if 
they  put  Williams  and  Brown  in  irons  again. 
I  don't  suppose  our  gentleman  will  do  that 
with  you,  and  if  he  do,  we  must  get  'em  off, 
that's  all." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done — how  is  it  to  bs 
effected  V  demanded  the  prisoner. 

"  Stay  a  bit,"  said  the  jailer,  and  opening 
the  door,  he  looked  up  and  down  the  passage 
to  ensure  that  there  was  nobody  there  who 
might  remark  his  long  conference  with  the 
young  culprit.  Having  satisfied  himself  in  this 
respect,  he  returned  to  the  room  again,  and 
proceeded  "  Why,  if  you've  heard  nothing,  I 
must  tell  you,  for  we  can't  get  on  without  your 
knowing.  You  see  one  night  last  week,  when 
I  was  off  duty,  and  out  at  the  Gr^en  Man  a- 
drinking  on  a  pot  of  beer,  up  comes  to  me  a  fel- 
ler they  calls  Captain  Tankerville,  and  he  taps 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  says  he  wants  a  word 
with  me.  And  so  he  had  a  word  ;  and  then  he 
introduces  me  to  a  lady  at  the  Bell,  as  is  your 
mother — and  a  mighty  conning  lady  she  is  too, 
as  ever  I  see." . 

The  jailer  meant  this  as  a  compliment,  for 
shrewdness  was  in  his  estimation  the  highest 
quali^  of  the  female  mind.  Alfred  Latimer 
received  it  as  it  was  intended,  and  merely 
asked,  "  Well,  well,  what  was  done  1" 

*Why,  we  come  to  terms,"  replied  the 
swivel-eyed   turnkey;    "and  she 
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down  pretty  tight,  didn't  she  1  But  she  was 
free  enough  of  the  cash,  and  that's  the  princi- 
pal ;  so  I  promised  you  should  see  your  way 
out  some  dark  night,  and  you  must  keep  your- 
aelf  ready." 

"Can't  it  be  to-night!"  demanded  the  pris- 
oner, eager  to  ensure  that  no  new  circum^ 
stance  might  intervene  to  deprive  him  of  this 
fresh-sprung  hope. 

"To-night !  Lord  'a  mercy,  no  !"  replied  the 
turnkey.  "Why,  there's  nothing  ready,  and 
Dick's  on  night-duty.  No,  no— wait  a  bit; 
there's  plenty  of  time.  The  day  artcr  to- 
morrow the  governor  must  go  away  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  he'll  be  away  all  night.  I  know 
quite  well  that  Mallet,  who'll  be  left  in  charge, 
will  Uke  that  minute  to  get  drunk,  for  he  harn't 
been  drunk  this  half-year,  and  he  can't  stand  it 
much  longer  nor  that.  Dick,  mayhap,  will  help 
him ;  at  all  events,  he'll  take  more  than  usual ; 
and  if  be  is  frightened  to  do  it  outright,  we  can 
contrive  to  hocus  the  last  glass  of  his  grog. 
Then  we  shall  have  all  this  ^'ard  to  ourselves  ; 
and  as  the  porter  is  in  the  job,  you'll  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  out.  However,  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  another  time.  I  must  be  off 
now,  for  fear  the  folks  should  think  something." 

Thus  saying,  he  hurried  away,  and  left  him 
to  bis  own  meditations.  Those  meditations, 
however,  were  lighter  and  more  joyful  than 
they  bad  been  for  many  a  day.  He  had  new 
hope,  looking  all  the  brighter  from  the  darkness 
out  of  which  it  sprung.  Previously,  although 
he  thought  his  scheme  was  well  laid,  and  gave 
him  sbme  chance  of  a  favorable  verdict,  yet 
the  uncertainty  was  so  great,  the  probability  of 
condemnation  so  terrible,  that  he  bad  not  ven- 
tured to  indulge  expectation ;  and  in  the  plan 
of  "WiHiams  and  Brown  he  had  placed  but  little 
confidence.  Now,  however,  with  assistance 
within  the  prison,  and  from  the  very  officers 
who  were  bound  by  their  duty  to  oppose  him,  his 
escape  seemed  certain ;  and  he  fancied  that, 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  him,  and 
with  the  means  of  flight  which  he  knew  his 
mother  would  have  prepared,  he  anticipated  no 
difliculty  in  reaching  the  shores  of  France, 
where,  at  that  time,  a  secure  asylum  could  be 
obtained. 

;,'  It  may  have  been  remarked  by  the  reader 
that  be  made  no  inquiry  of  the  turnkey  as  to 
whether  his  companions  in  guilt  and  misfor- 
tune were  to  benefit  with  himself  in  the  means 
to  procure  his  liberation ;  and  the  truth  is,  Al- 
fred Latimer  had  no  intention  that  they  should. 
Even  in  the  story  which  he  had  told,  both  to 
the  governor  of  the  jail,  and  to  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  in  regard  to  the  game  which  he  said 
he  had  left  in  Wcnlock  Wood,  he  had  shown 
no  consideration  for  them,  leaving  their  own 
share  of  the  transactions  of  the  night  of  the 
murder  to  be  explained  by  them  as  they  best 
could;  and  instead  of  declaring,  as  he  had 
assured  Williams  he  would,  that  they  had  all 
been  out  upon  the  same  expedition  together, 
had  stated  that  he  met  the  other  two  accident- 
ally, and  merely  asked  a  passage  in  their  boat. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  would  pay  any  great 
attention  to  their  safety.  He  determined,  then, 
to  keep  the  whole  project  which  had  just  been 
reTealed  to  him  a  profound  secret  from  his  two 


companions;  and  when  he  aaw  them  in  the 
yard,  to  affect  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
scheme  for  escape,  as  if  he  had  no  other  hope 
but  that.  We  all  of  us  deceive  ourselves  con- 
tinually, however,  and  the  cunning  and  the 
wily  more  frequently  than  the  others.  We 
lay  our  plans,  we  scHfemc,  we  project,  we 
advance  in  execution,  and  then  comes  fate, 
and  throws  some  little  insignificant  obstacle  in 
our  way,  by  which  all  our  devices  are  over- 
thrown. 

The  next  morning  early,  the  governor  of  the 
prison  came  to  visit  him,  with  a  grave,  though 
civil  expression  of  countenance.  "I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Latimer,"  he  said,  "that  I  most 
make  some  change  in  your  treatment.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  show  you  any  kindness  or 
lenity  in  my  power ;  but  observations  have 
been  made,  and  sharp  things  said,  so  that  I'm 
afraid  that  I  must  put  you  in  irons,  especially 
after  what  has  come  out  before  the  magistrates." 

"  Good  heaven,  I  hope  not !"  cried  Alfred 
Latimer,  turning  very  pale ;  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  of  the  turnkey,  that  he  shbold 
soon  be  freed  from  those  unpleasant  appenda- 
ges, the  very  idea  was  horrible  to  him.  "  There 
can  be  no  necessity  for  such  harshness,  sir;  I 
have  done  nothing  since  I  have  been  berei 
surely,  to  make  you  alter  your  conduct." 

"  I  can't  say  you  have,"  replied  the  other; 
"  and  I  should  not  think  of  doing  it  myself,  but 
for  these  visiting  justices.  It  is  a  great  bore 
to  have  such  a  pack  of  meddling  old  women 
always  at  one's  heels,  finding  fault  with  this 
thing  one  day,  and  with  quite  the  reverse  an- 
other. But  I  can't  help  myself,  Mr.  I^timer; 
and  I  must  either  do  as  I  have  said,  or  deoy 
you  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  which  would  b«  , 
worse." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !"  exclaimed  the  young  maa 
"  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  never  go  out  again 
than  have  those  irons  on." 

"  Well,  if  you  choose  to  stay  in  your  room," 
said  the  governor  ;  "  it  does  not  so  much  mat* 
ter ;  but  if  you  were  to  be  seen  out  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  the  other  two  men  charged  with 
you  there  would  be  a  great  piece  of  work  made" 

Alfred  Latimer  repeated  earnestly  that  be 
greatly  preferred  confinement  to  shackles ;  and 
after  a  few  more  words,  the  governor  left  bioBi 
little  knowing  that  there  was  treason  in  the 
camp.  During  the  next  day,  and  the  day  that 
followed,  the  prisoner  had  but  small  interconiae 
with  his  friend  the  turnkey ;  though  once  or 
twice,  when  he  brought  something  into  the 
room,  the  man  whispered  words  of  consolatioOi 
such  as, "  It's  all  right" — "  Keep  a  good  heart"— 
"  To-morrow  night  will  do.  Mind  you  be  ready." 

On  the  night  of  the  same  day,  bowerer— 
when  Mrs.  Charlton's  son  had  lain  down  to 
rest,  and,  as  near  as  he  could  guess,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning — he  was  aroused  from 
sleep  by  hearing  the  door  unlocked,  and  looktnf 
towards  it,  he  perceived  his  squinting  friend 
entering  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Approach- 
ing his  bed-side,  the  man  set  down  the  light, 
and  seated  himself,  saying  "I'm  on  night* 
duty  this  evening,  so  I  just  came  to  tell  yoa 
how  all  was  settled.  To-morrow  there  will  b9 
a  chaise  waiting  for  you  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  so,  as  soon  as  you  are  out,  make  for  it 
direct,  and  then  off  wherever  you  like.    It*0 
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^brooght  from  a  great  distance,  so  no  one  will 
know  anything  of  which  way  it  goes." 

•*  Ay»  but  how  to  get  out  of  this  place  is  the 
difficult  matter,"  replied  Alfred  I^timer  ;  "  how 
ii'lhat  to  be  done,  if  one  of  your  comrades  will 
be  on  dutyl" 

•"  Never  you  mind  that,"  answered  the  man  ; 
«« I'll  manage  Dick ;  only  you  be  ready,  and 
mind  what  I  say.  He'll  go  his  round  about 
twelve,  and  most  likely  take  a  look  in.  You 
liad  better  be  a  bed,  and  asleep*  Then,  a  little 
while  afler,  you'll  hear  the  door  unlocked,  and 
fhe  bolts  undrawn ;  but  don't  you  take  no 
notice,  case  of  accidents.  Wait  five  minutes, 
and  then  go  down  the  passage  into  the  yard — 
you  know  the  way—and  you'll  find  the  door 
open.  Then  cross  to  t'other  door,  where 
youWc  often  seen  me  a-standing,  what  I  call 
watching  my  lambs  at  play.  Go  through  that  into 
t'other  yard,  and  then  straight  through  the  lodge 
— ^it's  just  up  the  steps,  you  know,  on  the  right 
band ;  mind  you  don't  make  a  mistake."    . 

•*  No,  no !"  answered  Alfred  Latimer,  **  I 
know  it  quite  well;  that's  the  way  I  was 
brought  in." 

«•  Ay,  you're  the  man  that  has  got  an  eye  for 
the  country,"  answered  the  turnkey;  *'well, 
youMl  find  both  the  wicket  and  the  gate  open, 
and  nobody  there  to  say  anything  to  you,  so 
just  walk  out,  and  it's  all  done.  Everything 
will  be  made  snug  as  soon  as  you  are  gone,  and 
they'll  never  find  it  out  till  breakfast  time  to- 
morrow." 

'*  And  what'U  become  of  Williams  and 
Brown!"  asked  Alfred  Latimer,  more  to  say 
something,  than  from  any  great  interest  in 
their  fate. 

••  Why,  they'll  be  banged,  you  see,"  said  the 
turnkey,  with  a  laugh ;  *♦  but  they're  mighty 
angry  with  you.  I  can  tell  you  ;  for  some  of  the 
fellers  let  them  into  what  you  said  about  meet- 
ing them  accidentally  in  the  park,  after  you 
had  prigged  the  game  ;  and  I  hear  as  how  Jack 
Williams  says,  if  you  tell  that  story  in  court, 
he'll  knock  your  brains  out  against  the  side  of 
the  dock ;  but  you'll  not  need  to  say  it  in  court, 
pTe  a  notion,"  and  the  man  laughed  again. 
Alfred  Latimer  joined  in  his  merriment ;  and, 
■  after  repeating  all  his  directions  very  distinctly, 
the  turnkey  left  him. 

Little  sleep  did  the  prisoner  obtain  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  also  passed  in  the  un- 
easiness of  expectation  mingled  with  appre- 
hension. Towards  evening,  however,  various 
little  signs  of  irregularity  showed  him  that  the 
/goTernor  was  absent,  as  bad  been  predicted  he 
would  be.  The  meals  were  brought  half  an 
hour  behind  the  usual  time ;  there  was  more 
noise  and  bustle  than  was  common  in  the 
prison;  and  the  turnkeys  whistled  as  they 
walked  along  the  passage.  But  time  slipped 
away,  one  hour  passed  after  another,  and  the 
elock  of  the  neighboring  church,  which  had  so 
<often  told  to  the  ear  of  the  culprit  that  the  few 
last  moments  of  existence  were  waning  fast, 
DOW  marked  for  Alfred  Latimer  the  approach 
of  the  period  appointed  for  his  liberation ;  and 
when  at  length  it  struck  eleven,  he  threw  down 
■tome  clothes  by  the  bedside  to  make  it  seem 
as  if  he  had  undressed,  and  then  crept  in  be- 
tween the  sheets,  just  as  he  was,  without  even 
ladcing  off  his  boots.    Scarcely  had  he  been  half 


an  hour  in  bed  when  the  sound  of  an  irregular 
f(H)lfali,  and  of  a  voice,  half  humming,  half  sing- 
ing <)ne  of  the  common  slang  songs  of  the  day, 
waft  heard  coming  along  the  passage.  In  a 
minute  or  two  after,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Dick,  the  turnkey,  looked  in,  with  his  lantern 
in  his  hand  ;  and,  raising  his  head,  Alfred  Lat- 
imer could  easily  perceive  that  the  good  roan 
had  already  taken  more  of  some  potent  liquor 
than  was  quite  consistent  with  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  his  functions. 

"Ah,  you're  a-bed,  are  youl"  he  said,  with 
a  hiccup,  •*  you're  generally  one  of  the  late 
'uns,  as  all  them  are  who  have  candles  and 
such  stuff  allowed  them.  If  I  were  governor, 
they  should  all  be  treated  tilike,  every  man  of 
them,  rich  and  poor,  smasher 'and  flasher,  did- 
dler  and  devil. 

*'  Ye  pradfl,  ye  scamps,  ye  divert. 
And  nil  upon  Uie  lay. 
In  T()iliill  fields!*  blithe  sheep-walka, 

Lilce  lamlM  that  sport  and  play 
O,  rattling  up  your  darbies. 
Come  tiitlier  at  my  call, 
I'm  jigger,  dubbcr,  here, 
So  you're  welcome  to  Mill  Doll. 
Tol  de  rol  de  roI.*» 

And,  singing  this  very  elegant  composition, 
Dick,  the  turnkey,  retired  from  the  room, 
locked  and  bolted  the  door,  and  walked  away. 

Alfred  Latimer  lay  and  listened  for  every 
passing  sound,  but  the  hour  of  twelve  stnK^ 
one  and  two  followed,  and  no  one  approached 
his  door.  Apprehensions  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  phantasmagoria  shapes 
of  imagination  passed  before  his  eyes.  Now 
he  thought  that  his  confederate  had  forgotten 
him — now,  that  some  obstacle  had  occurred, 
and  that  the  attempt  must  bo  postponed — now, 
that  the  whole  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
plan  frustrated — now  that  his  mother  and  him- 
self had  been  deceived,  the  money  taken,  and 
the  act  unperformed  !  Thus,  till  half-past  two, 
he  lay  and  tormented  himself,  glancing  with  a 
sinking  heart  towards  the  future,  but  seeing 
nothing  before  him  but  the  just  and  terrible 
retribution  of  his  crimes.  At  length  there  was 
a  step,  slow  and  deliberate,  along  the  passage ; 
he  heard  two  other  doors  tried,  and  then  the 
footfall  came  nearer.  A  key  was  placed  in  the 
lock  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  it  was  turn- 
ed, the  bolts  withdrawn,  and  the  step  moved  on 
again,  the  sound  being  soon  lost  as  it  retreated. 
For  nearly  five  minutes  he  lay  and  listened,  then 
rose,  and,  approaching  the  door,  put  his  ear  to 
the  key-hole.  All  was  silent,  and,  opening  the 
door  quietly;  he  looked  out.  There  was  a  lan- 
tern, as  usual,  hong  against  the  wall,  half-way 
down  the  passage,  but  no  other  object  met  his 
eye,  and  after  returning  for  a  moment  to  take 
his  hat,  he  stole  silently  out,  proceeded  to  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  which  was  un- 
locked, and  then  down  six  steps  to  another 
door,  which  led  into  the  yard  ;  it  also  was  un- 
locked, but  as  he  drew  it  back  it  creaked  sharply 
upon  the  hinges,  and  Alfred  Latimer  paused 
for  a  moment  or  two,  dreading  that  the  sound 
might  have  called  attention.  As  all  remained 
silent,  however,  he  ventured  to  go  out,  and 
walked  on  tiptoes  across  the  yard.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  the  moon  shone  not,  and  no 
stars  were  to  be  seen,  but  he  knew  the  way 
well,  and  hurrying  on  through  the  doorway, 
into  the  outer  yard,  advanced  towacdathA\9Aai8^- 
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The  door  was  ajar,  and  a  light  was  burning 
within,  and,  mounting  the  steps,  the  prisoner 
peeped  in»  gaining  a  clear  view  of  the  interior 
by  the  light  of  a  long-unsnuffed  candle,  which 
stood  upon  the  table.  No  person  was  to  be 
seen,  and,  opening  the  door  farther,  he  advanced 
ffomewhat  hurriedly,  fancying  he  hoard  a  step 
behind  him.  The  wicket  was  open,  but  the 
outer  door  was  closed,  and  locked  ;  the  key, 
however,  was  in  the  inside,  and,  with  a  shaking 
liand,  the  young  malefactor  turned  it,  and  was 
about  to  open  the  door.  A  bolt,  below,  which 
he  had  not  ohserved,  had  to  be  drawn  first,  and 
lie  was  stooping  down  to  pull  it  hack  when  he 
heard  a  clank  and  a  step,  and  a  strong  hand 
grasped  him  by  th?  neck. 

Starling  up,  and  shaking  himself  free,  he 
turned  round,  and  beheld  his  companion  in 
crime,  Williams,  with  a  look  of  dark  and  bitter 
detcriiimation  upon  his  face. 

"  You  villain  and  you  blackguard  I"  cried 
the  man,  again  seizing  him  by  the  throat. 
'•  So  you  thought  to  sneak  off  in  this  way,  did 
your* 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  cried  Alfred  Latimer ;  "  if 
you  would  save  your  own  life  and  mine,  be 
silent,  and  come  wilb  me." 

"What,  with  these  on!"  cried  Williams, 
aloud,  glancing  at  bis  irons.  *'  No  T"  and  he 
added  a  blasphemous  oath — "and  if  I  don't 
aerve  you,  as  you  served  Edmonds,"  and  ho 
mado  a  great  effort  to  dash  him  against  the 
wall.  Alfred  Latimer,  however,  was  strongly 
made,  and  Williams  was  encumbered  by  his 
fetters ;  but  the  struggle  was  now  evidently  to 
be  for  life  or  death,  and  grappling  with  him, 
and  putting  forth  all  his  vigor  and  activity,  the 
young  culprit  endeavored  to  thrust  him  beyond 
the  wicket,  and  close  it  against  him,  while  he 
made  his  escape  by  the  door.  With  a  grasp  of 
iron,  however,  Williams  clung  to  him,  now 
dragging  him  forward,  now  thrusting  him  back ; 
and  thus  in  terrible  but  silent  strife  they  reeled 
about  upon  the  floor,  sometimes  hurling  each 
other  against  the  wall,  sometimes  against  the 
porter's  i>cd,  till  at  length,  as  they  dashed 
against  the  table  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  it 
waa  overthrown.  The  light  fell  witli  it,  and 
for  a  single  instant  after  the  struggle  continued. 
Then  both  came  down  with  a  heavy  fall  to- 
gether, but  Alfred  Latimer  was  undermost ; 
the  back  of  his  head  struck  with  a  violent  blow 
against  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  a  long  death- 
like groan  fdllowi-d.  The  next  instant  the 
light  begair  to  spread  through  the  room,  and  a 
quick  flame  ran  up  the  bed-curtain,  against 
which  the  candle  had  fallen. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

TuK  hour  appointed  for  I^ouisa  Charlton's 
marriage  was  the  earliest  allowed  by  the  canon. 
The  licence  had  been  obtalnedKthe  settlement 
signed,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  as  quim- 
ly  as  possible.  Dr.  Western  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  Louisa^s  other  guardian  had  come 
from  town  in  order  to  give  h(  r  aw^ty.  Mrs. 
Charlton's  written  consent  to  the  marriage  had 
been  obtained ;  and  tbou<;h  she  drclined  to  be 
present  at  tlio  ceremony,  alleging  her  anviety 
lor  her  son  as  her  excuse,  she  wrote  a  neat 


flowery  note  to  the  Earl  of  Mallington,  exprat»> 
ing  her  sense,  as  she  termed  it,  of  the  liberality 
and  consideration  for  her  interests  which  ba 
had  shown  in  the  matter  of  the  settlementa. 

All  was  arranged  and  finally  prepared  before  ' 
Morton  led  the  rectory,  at  eleven  on  the  day 
preceding  ;  and  the  whole  party  were  about  to 
retire  to  rest  when  one  of  the  gamekeepers 
from  Mallington  Park  came  over  to  tell  the  wor- 
thy clergyman  that  poor  Lucy,  who  had  beea 
very  ill  for  the  last  three  days,  was  not  expect- 
ed to  get  through  the  night,  and  asked  eagerly 
to  see  him. 

Dr.  Western  required  no  pressing,  but  set  out 
on  foot  with  the  man,  and  was  soim  by  Lucy's 
bedside.  Fever  was  strong  upon  her,  her  cheek 
flushed,  her  eye  bright  and  glistening,  and  her 
strength  all  gone,  but  Eihe  was  perff'cily  sensi- 
ble, and  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile  when  tlie 
good  clergyman  entered.  He  very  soon  found 
that  the  disease  of  the  body  still  owed  its  cause 
to  the  mind,  for  it  seemed  that  some  one  had 
foolishly  told  her  of  the  revelations  made  by  the 
Jew  receiver,  I<evi,  and  that  from  that  niomeot 
becoming  convinced  that  all  her  worst  suspi- 
cions had  been  well  founded,  and  that  her  hus- 
band bad  been  accessory  to  her  father's  deatb^ 
she  had  given  herself  up  to  despair  and  self-re- 
proach. The  contention  in  her  heart,  betweea 
her  love  for  her  parent  and  her  duty  to  her  hus- 
band, bad  aided  fatigue,  grief,  and  apprehensioD, 
in  overthrowing  what  little  strength  she  had  re- 
gained, and  she  had  sunk  rapidly  from  the  hour 
the  tidings  reached  her. 

All  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Nethersole  had  proved 
of  no  avail ;  and  although  Dr.  Western  enter- 
tained but  little  hope  of  any  change  for  the  belp 
ter  in  her  corporeal  health,  he  sal  down  beside 
her,  and  tried,  flrst  by  prayer,  and  then  by  argu- 
ment, to  tranquilize  and  bring  cumfort  to  ber 
mind. 

At  flrst  Lucy  murmured  more  than  once, 
*'  Oh !  if  my  father's  eye  could  have  seen  me 
aiding  bis  murderer,  and  helping  him  to  escape, 
what  would  he  have  thought  of  his  poor  child  !" 

"  You  are  tormenting  yourself,  Lucy,"  replied 
Dr.  Western,  *'  with  vain  imaginations.  The 
only  eye  that  could  and  did  see  the  whole  was 
the  eye  of  a  holier  and  higher  being ;  and  he 
saw  the  motives,  as  well  as  the  actions,  and  the 
heart  likewise.  You  tcil  me,  Lucy,  that  this 
young  man  Sb'Surcd  you  that  he  is  innocent; 
God  grant  that  it  may  still  pnive  so.  Do  not 
let  us  judge  him  before  even  human  law  has 
pronounced  upon  his  case;  and  until  such  is  the 
result,  you  are  perfectly  justifled  in  forgetting 
all,  except  that  he  is  your  husband.  But  first, 
my  dear  child,  let  us  pray  to  him  who  sees  all 
hearts,  to  strengthen  and  support  you  under 
every  aflliction,  Ibr  your  mind  is  wrakened,  and 
your  faith  diminished,  or  you  would  not  suffer 
such  terrors  to  prey  upcm  your  hralili.  and  even 
affect  your  life.'*  And,  kneelin;:  down,  the  wor- 
thy clergyman  did  pray,  with  earnestness  and 
devotion. 

For  three  hours  he  remained  with  the  sick 
girl,  leaving  no  means  untried  to  soothe  her, 
and  hi.')  efforts  were  not  witlutut  surcrss.  She 
became  iiiore  calm  ;  she  listen*  d.  and  seomed 
convinced  by  his  reasoning;  she  jiuncd  lieebly 
in  the  prayeris,  and  acknowledged  *hnt  she  felt 
lu*liov_*r  fin.'l  beif  or.   An  inclination  to  sleep  then 
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i  on ;  and  aboat  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Dr.  Western  left  her,  and  commenced  bis 
■oliiary  walk  home. 

Though  a  man  of  an  equable  mind,  and  so 
moch  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  course  of 
human  life,  with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  which 
he  was  daily  called  upon  lo  witness,  under  one 
point  of  view,  namely,  in  reference  to  a  future 
state,  yet  his  heart  was  naturally  too  kind  not 
to  feel  saddened  by  the  sight  of  suffering  and 
aorrow,  and  he  walked  on — melancholy,  though 
not  gloomy — along  the  little  path  which  he  could 
scarcely  descry  through  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  night.  As  bo  approached  the  gates,  how- 
ever, the  air  seemed  to  grow  lighter,  and  tie 
could  see  his  way  more  distinctly.  He  did  not 
look  up  till  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge. 
and  then  a  red  gleam,  which  shone  reflected 
from  the  water  through  the  balustrades  of  the 
bridge,  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes  first  to  the 
■ky,  where  the  heavy  clouds  were  glowing  as 
if  with  the  approach  of  dawn,  and  then  along 
the  valley  through  which  the  river  flowed, 
where  the  cause  of  the  glare  soon  becanio  ap- 
parent. Up  from  b^vond  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and  the  belis  of  wood  which  crossed 
the  oouutry  to  the  west,  rose  large  volumes  of 
smoke,  glowing  with  the  bright  blaze  of  a  fierce 
foe  below,  and  every  now  and  then  dotted  with 
sparks  of  more  intense  light,  as  fragments  of 
paper  and  linen,  caught  by  the  fire,  were  hurried 
up  by  the  current  into  the  air;  and  twice  he 
thought  he  saw  a  column  of  flame  rush  tip  for  a 
moment  into  the  sky,  as  if  some  roof  had  fallen 
in,  and  given  free  vent  to  the  blaze.  He  paused 
for  several  minutes  to  watch  the  conflagration, 
hat,  as  far  as  he  could  calculate,  the  fire  was  at 
the  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  and 
it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  rendering  any  as- 
sistance. Even  as  he  gaze<l,  indeed,  the  light 
became  less  vivid,  and,  judging  that  the  flames 
had  nearly  exhausted  themselves,  the  good 
rector  turned  his  steps  homeward,  and  retired 
to  rest. 

Though  kept  up  so  lato,  he  rose  at  his  usual 
hour  on  the  following  morning,  and  shortly 
after  joined  the  party  in  the  drawing-room  to 
read  prayers.  Louisa,  though  evidently  anxious 
and  agitated,  and  pressed  as  plainly  as  usual, 
looked  well  and  beautiful,  as  brides,  indeed,  in 
^neral  do;  but  scarcely  were  the  morning 
prayers  over,  and  the  whole  party  about  to  set 
out  for  the  church,  when  Dr.  Western  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  then  in  turn  sum- 
moned Mrs.  Evelyn  to  council.  His  face  was 
so  unusually  grave  that  Louisa  marked  it  with 
some  alarm ;  but  whatever  it  ^as  he  commu- 
nicatcsd  it  to  his  sister.  She  replied  aloud, 
"  Oh.  no !  on  no  account.  There  is  no  need  for 
it,  indeed,  and  I  never  like  delays  in  such 
cases." 

They  then  both  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  without  mentioning  at  all  the  subject  of 
their  conference.  But  Louisa,  who  had  formed 
her  own  judgment  of  what  it  was  about,  in- 
quired somrwhat  anxiously,  "  Have  you  heard 
of  poor  Lury  this  morning,  my  dear  snrl" 

••  Yes,*'  replied  Dr.  Western  ;  '•  she  is  some- 
what better,  they  say.  I  shall  see  her  again 
bjr-and-hy." 

••Then,  pray  say  all  that  is  kind  from  me," 
fqoined  Louisa.    '*  I  have  left  a  little  present 


for,  her  in  my  room.  Tell  her  I  think  she  wiO 
value  it,  because  I  have  always  worn  it." 

**  Now,  Miss  Charlton  .'—now,  Miss  Charl- 
ton," said  her  father's  old  partner,  pointing  to 
the  clock  on  the  mantel.piece,  "I  know  the 
earl  is  waiting,  for  I  saw  him  pass  with  Mr. 
Quatterly  ten  minutes  agp.'* 

The  hint  was  sufficient ;  and  passing  by  the 
garden,  through  the  churchyard,  on  foot,  thef 
entered  the  church.  Only  once  Louisa  Charl- 
ton looked  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  that 
was  as  she  passed  by  her  father's  tomb.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  saw  that  her  lips  moved,  and  a  drop 
gathered  in  her  eye,  and,  touching  her  arm 
gently,  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  *' You*ve  chosen, 
my  dear,  as  he  would  have  chosen  for  you.'* 

**1  trust,  I  am  sure  it  is  so,'*  answered 
Jjouisa ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  she  stood 
before  the  altar  with  him  she  loved. 

She  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  but  yet  her 
heart  beat  joyfully  as  words  were  spoken  which 
realised  the  dream  of  young  affection,  swept 
far  away  all  the  doubts  and  apprehensions 
which  had  clung  about  the  last  few  months, 
and  made  her  the  wife  of  one  to  whom  all  the 
tender  feelings  of  her  heart  had  long  been  given. 
Once  during  the  ceremony  she  raised  her  look 
to  his  face,  and  their  eyes  met,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  Morton's  countenance  was  still  that 
which  she  could  have  wished,  and  that  whiob, 
perhaps,  she  expected.  There  was  nothing  of 
light  and  exuberant  joy— nothing  of  carelesa 
merriment;  it  was  deep,  tender,  happy,  as  if  ho 
felt  the  great  import  of  every  word  he  spoke, 
and  promised  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect,  from 
the  depth  of  the  heart. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  register 
signed,  and  everything  complete,  Louisa  turned 
and  bid  adieu  to  Dr.  Western  and  his  sister, 
giving  a  tear  that  she  could  not  repress,  to  the 
parting  with  those  from  whom  she  had  known 
parental  tenderness  and  affection ;  and  then 
entering  the  plain  chariot  which  stood  at  the 
church  door,  was  soon  rolling  away  from  Mal- 
lington  with  her  husband.  She  owneil  to  her- 
self—- she  did  not  conceal  from  him,  that  she 
was  happy ;  and  the  clouds  that  had  preceded, 
and  the  storm  that  had  fallen  so  heavily  at  last, 
only  made  the  sunshine  that  followed,  all  seem 
more  bright  and  sparklinu. 

More  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  tbe  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Mallingtun — then  stopping  for 
a  day  or  two  beside  the  Lake  of  Geneva — heard 
of  the  events  which  hail  taken  place  at  Sturton. 
Even  then  there  was  little  in  the  tidings  they 
received  to  cast  any  deep  shade  upon  their 
young  happiness.  The  county  jail,  they  were 
inforhicd,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Western,  had 
been  burned  nearly  to  the  ground,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  wedding-day.  What  had  liecome 
of  Mr.  Latimer  no  one  knew,  the  worthy  doctor 
said.  Many  of  the  prisoners  had  made  their 
escape — some  had  perished  in  the  flames,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  turnkeys,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  drunk  at  the  time.  It  was  gene- 
rally imagined,  howtver — the  letter  wint  on  to 
say — that  Mr.  Latimer  had  contrived  io  fly,  for 
the  wing  of  the  building  in  which  ho  had  been 
confined  was  the  only  part  lofl  standint; ;  and 
the  room  which  he  inhabited  hud  hc^tn  found 
tcnanllej^s,  and  with  the  d(K>r  open,  thftugh  no 
one  could  tell  whether  it  had  been  u.vvlv^^V&^V) 
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one  of  the  jailers  or  not.  The  man  Williams 
had  also  escaped,  it  appeared;  but  that,  Dr. 
Western  said,  was  easily  accounted  for,  as  ttie 
wall  of  his  cell,  when  examined,  proved  to  be 
pierced  completely  through,  leaviug  an  aper- 
ture communicating  with  the  yard. 

There  were  one  o^two  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  burning  of  the  jail  which  Dr. 
Western  did  not  think  fit  to  detail,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  certainty,  with  regard  to 
several  points  of  importance.  In  the  lodge  of 
the  jail  where  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have 
originated,  a  body  was  found,  so  disfigured  with 
the  flames  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  it. 
The  back  part  of  the  skull,  however,  was  found 
to  have  been  fractured ;  and  a  celebrated  sur- 
geon of  the  place,'apon  examination,  pronounced 
that  the  injury  must  have  been  received  before 
^eath.  The  worthy  rector  of  Mallington  him- 
.self  visited  the  spot,  and  viewed  the  body ;  and, 
though  he  would  not  venture  to  speak  positive- 
ly, yet,  from  the  appearance  of  one  hand,  which 
the  fire  had  not  touched,  he  entertained  little 
doubt  that  Alfred  Latimer  had  there  ended  his 
career  of  folly  and  crime. 

The  man  Brown  was  brought  to  trial  some 
ten  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  jail,  con- 
victed of  robbery  and  murder,  and  executed,  as 
he  well  deserved ;  but  before  death,  as  was 
then  more  common  with  criminals  than  now, 
he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  crime,  telling 
^1  that  had  occurred  when  he  and  his  com- 

Smions  made  their  way  into  Mallington  Hall, 
e  protested  to  the  last  that  neither  ho  nor 
Williams  had  any  share  in  the  murder  of  Ed- 
monds, the  park-keeper,  but  laid  the  guilt  of  that 
terrible  act  justly  upon  him  who  had  really  com- 
mitted it. 

Dr.  Western  did  all  that  was  possible  to  pre- 
vent these  statements  from  reaching  the  ears  of 
poor  Lucy,  but  his  precaution  prov^  vain  ;  and 
though  she  rallied  a  little,  and  even  sat  up  for 
several  days,  yet  six  weeks  had  not  passed  ere 
the  poor  girl  lay  by  the  side  of  her  father  in  the 
churchyard  at  Mallington. 

What  became  of  Alfred  Latimer's  companion. 
Williams,  was  never  correctly  alcertained ;  and 
the  people  of  the  place  believe  he  is  still  living, 
and  fancy  that  ho  appears  in  the  neighborhood 
from  time  to  time,  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
committing  fresh  depredations.  However  that 
may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  about  a  year  after,  in 
.  dragging  for  the  body  of  a  lad  who  had  been 
■  drowned,  the  people  of  Sturton  palled  up  from 


the  bottom  of  the  stream,  just  below  the  bri^ 
the  corpse  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  dbmplete  de- 
composition. The  height  was  exactly  that  of 
the  notorious  Jack  Williams ;  the  depth  of  cheat 
and  breadth  of  shoulders  so  remarkable  in  that 
malefactor  were  the  same ;  and  the  fetters  by 
which  the  limbs  were  still  encumbered,  showed 
that  at  all  events  he  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
escaped  from  the  jail.  Every  person  who  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  tbe 
fire  to  fly  was  recaptured  soon  after,  or  convict- 
ed subsequently  for  fresh  oflTences,  with  the 
exception  of  Williams  and  Alfred  Latimer,  so 
that  in  the  end  little,  if  any,  doubt  remained 
as  to  the  body  which  had  been  found  in  ibe 
river. 

The  rest  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  this 
history  went  on  in  the  course  to  which  their 
several  characters  prompted  them.  The  Misses 
Martin  gossiped  and  slandered  to  the  end ;  Mal- 
lington remained  nearly  the  same  as  ever,  tills 
few  years  ago,  when  a  railroad  was  carried  past 
it,  and  all  was  changed.  Mrs.  Windsor  fondly 
flattered  herself  that  she  should  be  the  hoase- 
keeper  at  Mallington  Hall  on  the  return  of  the 
earl  and  countess  from  the  continent ;  but  sbs 
was  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  receiving;  , 
however,  as  a  consolation,  a  very  comfortable 
annuity  for  her  services  to  Miss  Charlton. 

The  only  |)crson  who  remains  to  be  mentionel 
is  the  mother  of  Alfred  Latimer,  and  her  fate  ii 
soon  told ;  she  sat  down  with  great  resignatioa 
under  her  misfortunes,  reposing  upon  her  self- 
ishness, which  is  a  very  comfortable  pillow  te 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  rest  upon.  With 
an  income  of  two  thousand  a  year,  howeter, 
her  selfishness  was  very  well  provided  for,  aoi 
it  was  said  she  took  other  means  of  cunsoliag 
herself  also — the  consumption  of  wine  in  hec 
household  being  considerable.     At  all  events, 
her  sorrow  was  of  the  kind  that  grows  fat,  and 
before  her  death  she  had  extended  to  an  eDO^ 
mous  size,  and  had  also  become  a  little  ooarss 
in  skin  and  complection.    Dr.  Western  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn  sleep  in  Mallington  Churchyard. 
And  of  the  earl  and  countess,  what  shall  I  ssyt 
I  saw  them  lately,  dear  reader,  and  they  seemod, 
as  far  as  mortal  eye  could  see,  to  be  very  happy 
—happy  in  the  means,  the  opportunity,  and  the 
love  of  beneficence — happy  in  the  respect  of 
those  whose  respect  they  value — happy  in  honor 
and  in  virtue,  and  in  calm  and  placid  tempers- 
happy  in  themselves,  in  their  ofllspring,  and  un- 
changing affection. 


THB    END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ab^ut  two  centuries  ago,  in  times  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  as  they  comprised  a 
period  of  English  history  the  events  of  which 
have  affected  the  social  condition  of  the  British 
people  more  than  almost  any  which  have  pre- 
ceded or  followed  that  perio<! — ahout  two  cen- 
turies ago,  there  stood  upon  the  slope  of  a  gen- 
tle hill,  in  a  picturesque  part  of  England,  an  old 
brick  mansion  of  considerahle  extent,  and  of  a 
▼enerahle  though  flourishing  exterior.  On  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  there  was  a  wood  of 
various  trees,  amid  which  Evelyn  might  have 
delighted  to  roam — choice  children  of  the  Brit- 
ish forest,  mingled  with  many  a  stranger  grown 
familiar  with  the  land,  though  not  long  deni- 
zened in  it.  In  front  was  a  terrace  flanked  with 
quaintly  carved  flower-pots  of  stone,  and  he- 
yond  that  stretched  a  lawn  several  roods  in  ex- 
tent, leaving  the  mansion  fully  exposed  to  the 
eye  of  every  one  who  wandered  through  the 
valley  below.  Beyond  the  lawn,  again,  a  wide 
view  extended  over  a  pleasant  scene  of  hill  and 
dale,  with  the  top  of  a  village  church  and  its 
high  tower  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  first 
earth  wave;  and  far  off,  faint  and  gray,  were 
seen  the  lines  of  a  distant  city  apparently  of 
considerable  extent.  The  house  itself  had  no- 
thing very  remaijtahle  in  its  appearance,  and 
yet  circumstances  compel  ns  to  give  some  ao- 
ooant  of  it,  although  it  is  but  building  up  to 
poll  down,  as  the  reader  will  soon  perceive. 
The  middle  part  consisted  of  a  large  square 
mass  of  brickwork  rising  somewhat  higher  and 
/projecting  somewhat  farther  than  the  rest  of 
the  building.  It  had  in  the  centre  a  large  hall 
door  with  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  were  three  windows  in 
chiselled  frames  of  stone.  On  either  side  of 
this  centre  was  a  wing  flanked  with  a  small 
square  tower,  and  in  each  wing  and  each  tower 
was  a  small  door  opening  upon  the  terrace. 
Manifold  lattices,  too,  with  narrow  panes  set 
in  lead,  ornamented  these  inferior  parts  of  the 
building  in  loner,  straight  rows,  and  chimneys 
ncariy  as  nu  t.erous  towered  up  from  the  ull, 
peaked  ruo;^,  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  trim 
regularity  of  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice.  The 
whole,  however,  had  a  pleasant  and  yet  im^ 
sing  eflfcct  when  seen  from  a  distance,  and  to 
any  one  who  looked  near,  there  was  an  air  of 
comfurt  and  clieerfulness  about  the  mansion 
which  well  compensated  for  the  want  of  grace. 
The  view,  too,  from  the  terrace  and  the  win- 
dows was  in  itself  a  continual  source  of  calm 
and  high-tone(*.  pleasure  to  the  minds  that  dwelt 
within,  for  over  the  wide  scene  came  a  thou- 
sand varying  aspects  as  thedoudsand  sunshine 
chased  e  *^.b  other  along  like  the  poetical  dreams 
of  a  b  r'  i  and  varying  imagination.  Morning 
moa  ft       t,  vuot  and  moonlight  and  midday. 


each  wrought  a  change  in  the  prospect,  aod 
brought  out  something  new  and  fair  on  which 
the  eye  rested  with  delight. 

It  was  evening;  the  lower  limb  of  the  large 
round  sun  rested  on  a  dark  line  of  trees  which 
filled  up  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  ground  about 
six  miles  oflf;  and  above  the  bright  and  glowing 
disk,  which  seemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of  its  own 
glory,  were  stretched  a  few  small  dark  clouds 
edged  with  gold,  which  hung  above  the  descend- 
ing star  like  a  veil  thrown  back  to  aflTord  one 
last  look  of  the  bright  orb  of  day  before  the 
reign  of  night  began.  Over  head,  the  sky  was 
blushing  like  a  bride,  and  woods  and  fields,  and 
distant  spires  and  hills,  all  seemed  penetrated 
with  the  purple  splendour  of  the  hour.  No- 
thing could  be  fairer  or  more  peaceful  thap  the 
whole  scene,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  violent  passions  of  man  could 
remain  untame<i  and  unohastened  by  the  aspect 
of  so  much  bright  tranquillity. 

Winding  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
marking  the  commencement  of  what  might  be 
called  the  plain— though,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
wide  space  to  which  we  must  give  that  name 
was  broken  by  innumerable  undulations — ap- 
peared a  hard  but  sandy  road,  from  which  a 
carriage-way  led  by  a  circuit  up  to  the  mansion. 
In  some  places,  high  banks  covered  with  shrubs 
and  bushes  overhung  the  course  of  the  road, 
though  in  others  it  passed  unsheltered  over  the 
soft,  short  grass  of  the  hill ;  but  just  at  the  angle 
where  the  two  paths  separated,  the  ground  rose 
almost  to  a  diflf,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  spring 
of  very  clear  water  gathered  into  a  little  stone 
basin. 

By  the  side  of  the  fountain,  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  sat  a  figure  which  harmonized  well 
with  the  landscape.  It  was  that  of  a  young  girl 
not  yet  apparently  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her 
garb  was  that  of  poverty,  her  head  uncovered 
by  any  thing  but  rich  and  waving  locks  of  warm 
brown  hair,  her  face  and  neck  tanned  with  the 
sun,  her  feet  bare  as  well  as  her  hands  and  her 
arms  above  the  elbows,  and  her  apparel  scanty, 
coarse  and  old,  though  scrupulously  clean.  She 
seemed,  in  short,  a  beggar,  and  many  a  one 
would  have  passed  her  by  as  such  without  no- 
tice ;  but  those  who  looked  nearer  saw  that  her 
features  were  very  beautiful,  her  teeth  of  a  das- 
zling  whiteness,  her  limbs  rounded  and  well 
formed,  and  her  blue  eyes  under  their  long  jet- 
ty eyelashes  as  bright  yet  soft  as  ever  beamed 
on  mortal  man.  Yet  there  was  something 
wanting,  an  indefinable  soiirething,  not  exactly 
intellect,  for  there  was  often  much  keen  and 
flashing  light  spread  over  the  whole  counte- 
nance. Neither  was  it  expression,  for  of  that 
there  was  a  great  deal ;  neither  was  it  steadi- 
ness, for  there  frequentlv  came  a  look  of  deep 
thought,  painfully  deep.  Intense,  abstracted,  un- 
satisfied, as  :f  the  mind  sought  somethiai^^v^ 
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in  itself  that  it  could  not  discover.  What  it 
was  it  is  diflScnItt  nay,  impossible  to  say.  Yet 
there  was  something  wanting,  and  ail  those 
who  looked  upon  her  felt  that  it  was  so. 

She  sat  by  that  little  fountain  for  a  long  time» 
sometimes  gazing  into  the  water  aa  if  her  heart 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook ;  sumetimes. 
suddenly  looking  up,  and  with  her  head  bent  on 
one  side,  and  her  car  inclined,  listening  to  the 
notes  of  a  lark  that  rose  high  in  the  air  from  the 
neighbouring  firlds,  and  trilled  the  joy -inspired 
hymn  under  the  glowing  sky ;  and  as  she  did 
so,  a  smile,  sweet,  and  bland,  and  happy,  came 
upon  her  lip,  as  if  to  her  the  song  of  the  lark 
spoke  hope  and  comfort  from  a  higher  source 
than  any  of  the  earth. 

While  she  was  thus  sitting  more  than  one 
horseman  passed  along  the  road,  but  the  poor 
girl  gave  them  only  a  casual  glance,  and  then 
resumed  her  meditations.  One  or  two  villagers, 
too,  on  foot,  walked  on  their  way,  some  of  them 
giving  her  a  nod,  to  which  she  answered  no- 
thing. A  thin  and  gloomy-looking  personage, 
too,  with  a  tall  hat  and  black  coat  and  doublet, 
rode  down  from  the  mansion,  followed  l)y  two 
men  of  somewhat  less  staid  and  abstinent  ap- 
pearance, and,  as  he  passed  by,  he  gave  her  a 
sour  look,  and  muttered  something  about  the 
stocks  The  girl  paid  him  no  atlcniion.  howev- 
er, and  he  was  likewise  soon  out  of  sight. 

At  length  a  horse  trotting  briskly  was  heard 
coming  along  the  high  road,  and  a  moment  after 
a  gay  cavalier,  well  mounted  and  armed,  with 
feather  in  his  hat  and  gold  upon  his  doublet, 
long,  curling  locks  hanging  on  his  shoulders, 
and  heavy  gilt  spurs  buckled  over  his  boots,  ap* 
peared  at  the  angle  of  the  bank.  There  he 
pulled  up,  however,  as  if  doubtful  which  path  to 
take;  and  seeing  the  girl,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  but  not  unkindly  tone,  '*  Which  is  the  way 
to  Bishop's  Mt -ton,  sweetheart  ?" 

The  girl  rose  und  dropped  him  a  not  ungrace- 
ful courtesy,  but  for  her  only  reply  she  laughed. 
**  Which  is  the  way  to  Bishop's  .Merton,  pret- 
ty maid  1"  the  stranger  repeated,  bringing  his 
horse  closer  to  her. 

"The  village  is  out  there,"  replied  the  girl, 
pointing  with  her  hand  along  the  road ;  "  the 
house  is  up  there,"  she  ao<led,  turning  towards 
the  mansion  on  the  hill ;  an  1  then  she  immedi- 
ately seated  herself  again  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
began  once  more  to  gnze  into  the  fountain. 

The  stranger  wheeled  his  horse  as  if  to  ride 
up  to  the  house,  hut  then  paused,  and  springing 
to  the  ground,  he  turned  to  the  girl  once  more, 
asking.  ••  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  poor 
girl  ?  Has  uny  one  injured  yout  Is  there  any 
thing  ails  you  ?     What  makes  you  so  sad  V* 

She  looked  in  his  face  for  a  moment  with  a 
countenance  totally  void  of  expression,  and 
then  gazing  down  into  the  water  again,  she 
resumed  her  mcditatiuud  without  making  any 
reply. 

'•She  most  be  a  fool,"  the  stranger  said, 
speaking  to  himself.  *•  All  the  better  for  her, 
j)oor  girl ;  I  wish  I  were  a  fool  too.  one  would 
escape  half  I  he  sorrows  of  this  life  if  we  did  not 
understand  them,  and  half  the  sins  too,  if  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  abcMit.  What  a 
happy  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  rich  fool !  hut 
she  is  a  poor  one,  that  is  clear,  and  the  case  is 
not  80  fortunate.    Here,  sweetheart,  there's  a 


crown  for  thee.  Good  faith,  Pin  likely,  ere 
long,  to  thank  any  man  for  one  mysslf,  so  it 
matters  not  how  soon  the  few  I  have  are  gone." 
The  girl  took  the  money  readily,  and  dropped 
the  giver  a  low  courtesy,  saymg,  **  Ttiank  your 
worHhip— God  bless  you.  sir." 

"  He  had  need,  my  pretty  maid."  replied  the 
stranger,  "for  never  man  wanted  a  blessing 
more  than  I  do,  or  has  been  longer  without 
one  ;'*  and  thus  speaking,  he  sprang  upon  hit 
horse's  back  again,  and  rode  up  towards  the 
house. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  contmued  standing  where  he  had  left 
her,  meditating  sadly,  as  it  seemed,  for  several 
minutes ;  and  at  length  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  A  las !  he  does  not  come — he  does  not  cooie. 
Perhaps  he  will  never  come  again— oh,  howl 
wish  he  would  stay  away  I" 

The  whole  speech  was  as  contradictory  as  a 
speech  could  he,  especially  when  the  look  and 
manner  were  taken  as  part  and  parcel  thereof 
But  there  was  nothing  exiraordmary  in  the 
fact;  for  man  is  a  mass  of  contradictions, and 
there  is  scarce  one  enjoyment  that  does  not 
partake  of  pain — one  apprehension  that  is  not 
mingled  with  a  hope— one  hope  that  is  not 
chcekered  by  a  fear.  Antagonist  principfei 
are  ever  warring  within  us,  and  many  of  the 
greatest  contests  result  in  a  drawn  battle.  If, 
however,  the  girl's  first  words  and  the  last  had 
been  evidently  in  opposition  to  each  other,  Ilia 
wish  with  which  she  concluded  was  insunUy 
belied  by  the  glow  upon  her  check  and  the  lijbt 
in  her  eye  when  she  once  more  heard  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  feet  coming  from  the  directiOQ  of 
Bishop's  Merton. 

"  It  is  he !"  she  cried,  with  a  smile,  "it  ii 
he !  I  know  the  pace.  I  know  the  pace !"  and, 
running  into  t!ie  middle  of  the  road,  she  gattd 
down  it,  while  a  horseman,  followed  by  thres 
servants,  came  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  a  kwas 
rein  and  an  easy  seat.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  with  long,  ftir 
hair,  and  pointed  beard,  tall  and  well  made, 
though  somewhat  slight  in  form,  with  a  grafe 
and  even  stern  cast  of  features,  but  a  broad^ 
high  forehead,  clear  but  well  marked  brows,  and 
lips  full  but  not  large,  fixed,  and  apparentlj 
unsusceptible  of  any  but  a  cold,  thoughtfti 
expression  as  he  rmie  forward,  till  suddenly  his 
eyes  lighted  on  the  poor  giil  who  was  watching 
him,  when  a  bright  and  beaming  smilo  broke 
over  his  whole  countenance,  and  a  complete 
change  took  place,  like  that  which  spreads  over 
a  fine  country  when  the  storm  gives  place  to 
sunshine. 

"  All,  Arrah  Neil !"  he  cried,  "  my  poor  Ar- 
rah  Neil,  is  that  you  come  back?  Where  is 
your  grandfather.  p(Mir  child — have  they  set  liio 
free  ?"  And  he,  loo,  sprang  from  his  hur>sc,  tak- 
ing the  girl's  hand  with  a  look  of  tender  cum* 
passion. 

"No,  he  is  not  free,"  replied  Arrah  Neil; 
"  he  never  will  be  free." 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  the  gentleman,  *'tbeaf 
things  cannot  last  for  ever,  Arrah.  Time  wfl 
hrin?  about  changes.  I  (loub„  ;:m,  which  wil 
deliver  him  from  whatever  prison  they  havi 
taken  him  to." 

"Not  from  that  prison,"  answered  the  girl 
with  tears  rising  in  her  eyes ;  "  it  is  a  low  an* 
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MRow  prison,  T/nrd  Walton.  I  told  them  he 
irotild  die  when  they  took  him,  and  he  only 
reached  Devizes.  But  they  are  happy  who 
Bleep — they  are  happy  who  sleep  ;**  and,  sitting 
Sown  by  the  side  of  the  well,  she  fell  into 
thought  again. 

The  stranger  stood  and  gazed  at  her  for  a 
moment  without  uttering  a  word.  There  are 
times  when  silence  is  more  eloquent  of  sympa- 
thy than  the  cfaoi«est  words  of  condolence. 
One  of  the  servants,  however,  who  had  ridden 
up,  and  was  holding  his  lord*s  horse,  burst 
forth  with  an  oath  :  "  The  Roundhead  rascals ! 
[  wish  1  had  my  sword  in  their  stomachs !  The 
good  old  man  was  worth  a  score  of  them." 

"Hush!"  said  his  master,  sternly,  "hush! 
DO  such  words  in  my  hearing,  Langan  !"         ^ 

**Then  faith,  my  lord,  1  must  speak  them 
behind  your  back,"  murmured  the  man ;  but 
bis  master  had  taken  a  step  forward,  and  was 
bending  down  his  head  to  spe^k  to  the  poor 
girl.  *'  Come  up  to  the  house,  Arrah,"  he  said  ; 
"you  must  not  stay  here  alone,  nor  go  back  to 
the  cottage  cither.  Come  up  to  tho  house,  and 
my  sister  will  comfort  and  be  kind  to  you." 

The  girl  gazed  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  starting  up,  as  if  some  remem 
brance  flashed  across  her  mind,  she  exclaimed, 
"No,  no!  do  not  go  there,  sir!  Do  not  go 
there !  Misfortune  will  happen  to  you  if  you  go 
there :  I  am  sure  it  will — I  am  quite  sure  it 
wUl." 

"But  why,  Arrah  1"  asked  her  companion, 
with  an  incredulous  smile ;  "  what  makes  you 
think  that  there  is  any  danger  1  Have  you  seen 
any  of  the  Parliament  people  there  ?" 

"There  was  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,"  replied 
Arrah  Neil,  "  but  he  came  down  again ;  and  it 
is  not  that.  But  I  must  not  say  what  it  is ;  yet 
do  not  go  up,  do  not  go  up !  kind,  good  Charles 
Walton,  do  not  go  up !" 

The  young  nobleman  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  much  commisseration  for  her 
sorrows,  but  no  reliance  on  her  words.  "  I 
must  go,  Arrah,"  he  said;  "you  know  my 
sister  is  there ;  and  even  if  there  be  danger,  I 
must  go.  Come  up,  Arrah,  there's  a  good  girl, 
and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you  in  these 
sad  times." 

The  poor  girl  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  after 
a  moment's  pause,  replied,  "Ah,  you  think  me 
a  fool,  and  so  I  am,  perhaps,  for  things  trouble 
me  much  here,"  and  she  laid  her  finger  on  her 
brow;  "memories — memories  that  haunt  me. 
but  are  like  dreams  that  we  try  to  recall  dis- 
tinctly after  sleep  is  gone,  and  yet  have  but 
Taint  images  of  them,  as  of  trees  in  a  mist.  But 
r  am  not  a  fuol  in  this,  sir ;  and  I  beseech  you 
not  to  go." 

"  Slay  with  her,  Langan,"  said  Lord  Walton, 
"and  bring  her  up  to  the  house.  The  fit  is 
upon  the  poor  girl,  and  her  grandfather's  death 
may  make  it  worse.  You  loved  him  well,  and 
will  be  kind  to  her.  Stay  with  her,  good  fel- 
low, and  persuade  her  to  come  up.  I  must  go, 
DOW,  Arrah,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  come  up  with 
Langan.  for  Annie  will  be  glad  tn  see  you  again, 
and  will  try  to  comfort  you»"  Thus  saying,  he 
remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  onward  up  the 
hiU. 
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Ok  the  evening  of  the  same  day  whereof  we 
have  just  been  speaking,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village  or  town  of  Bishop's  Mert<in— for  it 
was  begmning  to  give  itself  the  airs  uf  a  great 
place— sat  two  personages  finishing  tlieir  sup- 
per about  half  past  nine  o'clock.  Their  food 
was  a  cold  sirloin  of  roast  beef,  for  the  English 
nation  were  always  fond  of  that  plain  and  sub- 
stantial commodity,  and  their  drink  was  good 
English  ale,  the  most  harmonious  accompani- 
ment to  the  meat.  The  elder  of  the  two  was 
a  hard-featured,  somewhat  morose-looking  per- 
sonage, but  of  a  hale,  fresh  complexion,  with  a 
quick  gray  eye.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
thought  about  the  brow ;  and  round  the  mouth 
were  some  strong  defined  lines,  we  might 
almost  call  them  furrows.  He  was  as  thin  and 
spare,  too,  as  a  pair  of  tongs,  but  apparently 
strong  and  active  for  his  age,  and  his  long 
limbs  and  breadth  of  chest  spoke  considerable 
original  powers.  He  was  dressed  altogether 
in  black,  and  though  a  tall,  steeple-crowned  hat 
lay  on  a  chair  by  his  side,  he  wore,  while  sit- 
ting at  meat,  a  small  round  cap  of  black  cloth, 
in  the  shape  of  half  a  pumpkin,  on  the  top  of 
his  head.  He  had  also  a  good  strong  sword 
leaning  on  the  chair  beside  him,  habited  like 
himself  in  black,  with  steel  points  and  hilt. 

The  other  was  a  younger  man,  very  different 
in  appearance ;  a  good  deal  taller  than  his  com- 
panion, and  apparently  more  vigorous ;  his  face 
decorated  with  an  immense  pair  of  mustaches, 
and  a  somewhat  long  pointed  beard,  both  of  that 
indistinct  hue  which  may  be  called  whey  colour. 
His  hair  floated  upon  his  shoulders  in  the  style 
of  the  Cavaliers ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  it  seem- 
ed somewhat  unconscious  of  the  comb ;  and  his 
dress,  too,  displayed  that  sort  of  dirty  finery, 
which  by  no  means  prepossesses  the  wary  usu- 
rer or  experienced  tradesman  with  the  idea  of 
great  funds  at  command  on  the  part  of  the 
wearer.  His  doublet  of  soiled  leather  displayed 
a  great  number  of  ornamented  buttons  and 
shreds  of  gold  lace  ;  his  collar  and  hand-ruffles 
were  of  lace,  which  had  once  been  of  high  price, 
but  had  seen  service  probably  with  more  mas- 
ters than  one,  and  had  borne  away  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  world  many  a  hole  and  tear,  more 
honourable  in  flag  or  standard  than  in  human 
apparel.  Hanging  to  his  side,  and  ready  for 
action,  was  an  egregious  rapier,  with  a  small 
dagger  placed  beside  it,  as  if  to  set  oflT  its  length 
to  the  greater  advantage.  On  his  legs  were  a 
large  pair  of  jackboots,  which  he  seldom  laid 
aside,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  covered  several  deficiencies ;  and  hanging 
on  a  peg  behind  was  a  broad  beaver,  very  unlike 
the  hats  usually  worn  in  England  at  the  time, 
ornamented  with  a  long  red  feather. 

As  to  his  countenance  and  its  expression, 
they  were  very  peculiar.  The  features  in  them- 
selves were  not  bad  ;  the  eyes  large  and  some- 
what prominent.  The  nose,  which  was  by  no 
means  pre-eminent,  though  turned  up  at  the 
point,  was  not  altogether  ill-shaped,  and  might 
have  passed  muster  among  the  ordinary  noses 
of  the  world,  had  it  not  been  that,  though  toler- 
ably white  itself,  it  was  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
patch  of  red,  which  seemed  to  have  transferred 
itself  from  the  cheeks  to  unite  in  the  centre  of 
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the  face.  The  exin-ession  was  hold,  swagger- 
ing, and' impudent,  hut  a  touch  of  shrewd  cun- 
ning was  there,  diversified  every  now  and  then 
by  a  quick,  furtive  look  around,  which  seemed 
to  show  that  tlio  worthy  gentleman  himself, 
like  a  careful  sentinel,  was  always  upon  the 
watch. 

Certainly,  seldom  were  there  ever  seen  com- 
panions more  opposite  than  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  and  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  in 
this  strange  life  of  ours,  that  circumstances, 
inclination,  or  wayward  fortune,  make  our  com- 
rade of  the  way.  the  man,  of  all  others,  least 
like  ourself ;  and  of  all  the  great  general  prm- 
ciples  which  are  suhject  to  exceptions,  that 
which  has  the  most  is  the  fact  of  birds  of  a  fea- 
ther flying  together. 

**  I  have  done,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  lay- 
ing down  his  knife. 

"  Pooh  !  ntHiacnse,"  cried  the  other ;  "  you 
haven't  eaten  half  a  poimd.  I  shan't  iiave  done 
this  half  hour.  I  am  like  a  camel.  Master  Ran- 
dal. Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  lay  in 
a  store  for  the  journey  in  my  own  stomach." 

"Or  like  an  a.-s,-'  replied  the  other  gentle- 
man. '*  who  takes  more  upon  his  back  than  he 
can  carry.'* 

"  No,  not  like  an  ass,  cilher,"  replied  the  man 
with  the  great  mustaches,  "  for  an  ass  hoars  the 
f<M>d  ft»r  other  |>e(ipl(.> — I  for  myself.  How  can 
you  or  I  tell  that  we  shall  get  another  meal  for 
the  next  three  days  7  Tis  always  right  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst ;  and  therefore,  no  long  as 
my  stomach  will  hold  and  the  beef  endure,  I 
will  go  on." 

**  The  man  who  never  knows  when  he  has 
enough,'*  answered  his  coni[)anion.  'ms  sure 
so«)ner  or  later  either  to  want  or  have  too  much, 
and  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.** 

•*  Oh,  your  pardon,  your  pardon,'*  cried  the 
tall  man  ;  **  give  me  the  too  much  !  I  will  al- 
ways find  means  to  dispose  of  it — I  am  of  the 
too  much  faction.  It's  my  battle  cry,  my  rally- 
ing word.  Give  me  the  too-much  by  all  means ! 
Did  you  ever  see  a  carpenter  cut  out  a  door1 
Did  you  ever  see  a  tailor  cut  out  a  coat  T  Did 
you  ever  see  a  blacksmith  forge  a  horse-shoe  1 
They  always  take  too  much  to  begin  with. 
There  are  plenty  of  bags  in  the  world  always 
wide  open  for  superfluities  :  but,  to  say  truth,  I 
never  found  I  had  too  much  yet :  that's  an 
epoch  in  my  history  which  is  to  come.** 

"  Because,  like  other  fools,  you  never  know 
when  you  have  enough,'*  replied  the  man  called 
Randal ;  *'  and  as  for  your  future  history,  it 
will  form  but  a  short  tale,  easily  told.*' 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  I  know  what 
you  would  say,"  replied  the  other ;  "  that  the 
last  act  will  find  me  in  the  most  elevated  situ- 
ation I  have  ever  filled,  though  I  may  still  be  a 
dependent.  But  I  can  tell  you,  oiy  good  friend, 
that  in  my  many  dangerous  expeditions  and 
important  occupations,  1  have  escaped  the  cross 
piece  of  tiniher  and  the  hne  perpendicular  so 
oAen,  that  I  fear  I  am  reserved  for  another  fate, 
and  am  in  great  oread  every  time  I  go  ujion  the 
water.** 

"  You  are  quite  safe,**  replied  the  other,  with 
a  grim  smile :  '*  1*11  wager  a  thousand  pounds 
upon  your  life,  in  a  worm-eaten  boat,  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  But  hemp,  hemp — I  would 
have  you  beware  of  hemp  -.    Odds  Itfc.  to  hear 


yon  talk  of  yoar  dangerous  ezpeditions  aiid 
important  <K*cupation8 — Cease,  cease  !  I  would 
sleep  in  peace  to-night,  and  you  will  give  me  an 
udigestion.'* 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  the  other ;  "  you  have  no 
more  stomach  than  a  pipped  hen ;  and  as  to  my 
exploits,  what  land  have  I  nut  visited — ubat 
scenes  have  1  not  seen  1  To  whom,  if  not  to 
me,  was  owing  the  defence  of  Rocheile?  To 
whom—*' 

*'  Hush,  hush  !"  said  his  companion  ;  "tell 
the  tale  to  others.  I  would  as  soon  drink  vine- 
gar, or  eat  stale  cabbage,  as  hear  lies  four  timai 
repeated— even  with  a  variation.** 

"  Lies !"  cried  the  other ;  "  thunder  and 
lightning,  sir — ** 

*»  There,  there  !"  cried  his  companion,  qniel- 
ly  waving  his  Jiand  :  "  that  will  do  !  no  rooie 
of  it !  Thunder  and  lightning  will  do  nuthmg 
at  your  bidding :  so  the  less  you  have  to  do 
with  them  the  better,  lest  you  burn  your  fingen* 
Try  to  be  an  honest  man!  leave  off  lying! 
don't  swagger  but  when  you  are  drunk  I  and 
perchance  you  may  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
horses  while  other  men  fight.** 

•»  Well,  there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  with  a 
maggot,"  replied  his  tall  comrade  ;  and,  taking 
to  [lis  knife  again,  he  commenced  a  new  inruad 
on  the  beef,  in  assailing  which,  at  lea>t,  he  kept 
his  word  with  a  laudable  dcgiceof  tldelity. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  gentleman  in  Mack 
turned  his  shoulder  to  the  table,  and  fell  into  j 
deep  thought.  But  altera  moment  or  twu  be 
opened  his  lips,  with  an  oracular  shake  of  tbe 
head,  not  exactly  addressing  his  speech  to  bis 
companion,  but  more  apparently  to^  the  hilt  of 
his  own  sword,  the  pomt  of  which  he  had 
brought  round  between  his  feet,  and  the  blade 
of  which  he  twirled  round  and  round  with  bii 
hands  while  he  was  speaking. 

''  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them,**  he  said,  *'  are 
either  rank  fools  or  cold-hearted  knaves,  pre- 
sumptuous blockheads,  who  think  they  have  a 
right  to  command,  because  they  have  not  wit 
enough  to  obey  ;  or  cunning  scoundrels,  who 
aim  alone  at  their  own  interests  when  they  are 
affecting  to  serve  only  their  country,  and  yet  aie 
fools  enough  not  to  see  that  the  good  of  tbe 
whole  is  the  good  of  every  part.'* 

"Who — who — who]  Who  do  you  meaoT 
asked  the  other. 

"English  gentlemen,*'  replied  the  maa  in 
black,  "  English  gentlemen,  I  say." 

"  (Jomplimentary,  certainly,"  remarked  bis 
comrade  ;  "  and  by  no  means  loo  general  or  com- 
prehensive. I  dare  say  it's  very  true,  though; 
so  here's  to  your  health,  Master  Kandal.*' 

"Let  my  health  alone,"  said  Kandal,  "and 
take  care  of  your  own  ;  for  if  you  drink  much 
more  of  that  old  ale,  your  head,  to- morrow 
morning,  will  he  as  heavy  as  the  barrel  from 
which  it  comes,  and  I  shall  have  to  pump  upon 
you,  to  make  you  fit  for  any  business  whatso- 
ever. Come,  finish  your  supper,  and  take  ft 
walk  with  me  upon  the  hill.  But  who  have  we 
here  ?  One  of  the  rebels,  I  take  it.  Now, 
mind  your  part,  but  do  not  lie  more  than  yoar 
nature  absolutely  requires." 

The  last  words  of  this  speech  were  as  may 
be  supposed,  sp<iken  in  a  low  voice,  as  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  party  in  the  room  where 
they  weie^ating. 
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'  The  personage  who  entered  was  the  same 
thill,  s^^lt  dt!n>ing-lo(»kiiig  geuileinaii  who  had 
passed  p<M)r  Arrali  NeJ,  as  she  sal  by  the  foun- 
tain  ill  the  iiiorning.  and  had«  in  his  own  mind, 
charitably  furnished  her  wiih  a  lodging  in  the 
Blocks.  That  we  may  not  havo  lo  refer  to  this 
genileinan's  previous  history  hercafier,  we  may 
as  well  pause  here  for  a  moment  lo  say  the  tew 
words  that  are  needed  on  the  subject,  especial- 
Jy  some  reference  may  be  made  to  his  loriner 
life  m  another  place.  Master  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  as  ho  was  now  called,  had  risen  from 
an  buuibte  origin,  and  though  now  a  wealthy 
man,  had  commenced  his  career  as  the  errand- 
boy  of  a  grocer,  or  rather  general  dealer,  in 
the  Tillage  of  Bishop's  Mcrion.  His  master 
was  a  rigid  man,  a  Puritan  of  the  most  severe 
eiBt,  and  his  masier's  wile  a  buxome  dame, 
given  Bomewhai  to  the  good  ihini^^s  of  life,  es- 
pecially of  a  fluid  kind,  whiirh  she  employed 
the  ingenuity  of  young  Ezekiet  Dry  in  obtain- 
ing for  her,  unknown  to  her  more  abstemious 
better  half  }{c  ihiis  acquired  .some  small  skill 
in  deceiving  shari)  eyes,  and  it  was  whi.sp«'red 
that  hib  worthy  patron  did  n<it  fail  lo  (;ive  him 
farther  impn»vement  in  this  peculiar  branch  of 
science,  by  initiating  him  into  the  m.vst<ry  of 
the  difference  between  a  yard  im-asure  and  a 
yard  of  lapo  or  riband  ;  l)Ct\veen  a  [nmnd  weij^hi 
and  a  pound  of  sugar  or  butter ;  between  which, 
as  the  learned  reaiter  is  wtll  aware,  there  is  a 
great  and  important  distinction.  As  worthy 
Ezekiel  Dry  grew  up  into  a  young  man,  his 
master  settled  down  into  an  old  o:ii! ;  and  at 
length.  Death,  who,hke  his  neighbours  in  a  coun- 
try town,  is  compfiiled  occasiioiially  to  go  to  the 
chandler's  shop,  called  one  mornmg  at  the  door 
of  Ezekiel's  master,  and  would  noi  be  satistied 
without  his  full  mciisiire.  The  usual  course  of 
events  then  took  place :  there  was  a  widow 
and  a  shopman;  the  willow  was  middle-aged 
and  wealthy,  the  shopman  young  and  poor,  and 
Mr  Dry  became  a  married  man,  and  master  of 
tlie  shop.  During  a  probation  of  twenty  years, 
which  his  matrimnny  lasted,  he  did  not  alto- 
gether escape  scandal ;  but  in  those  times,  as 
in  others,  very  rigid  piety  (at  least  in  appear- 
ance) was  not  always  accompanied  by  very 
rigid  morality ;  and  those  people  who  conceived 
that  they  might  exist  separately,  looked  upon 
the  latter  as  of  very  little  consequence  where 
the  former  was  pre-eminent.  At  length,  after 
having  resisted  time  and  strong  waters  (which 
her  second  husband  never  denied  her  in  any 
quantity)  to  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  Mrs. 
Dry  slept  with  her  ancestors,  and  Mr.  Dry  went 
on  flourishing,  till  at  length  he  sold  his  house 
and  shop  to  another  pillar  of  the  conventjcle, 
and  bniight  a  good  e»taie  in  the  near  neigh- 
bfiurhood,  called  LonuAoaken.  He  stdl  kept  up 
bis  connexion  with  his  native  town,  however, 
became  a  person  of  the  highest  consideration 
therein,  took  part  m  all  its  councils,  managed 
many  of  its  affairs,  was  acquainted  with  all  its 
news,  and  was  the  stay  of  the  Puritans,  tho 
ternir  ol  the  parson,  and  ihe  scorn  of  the  Cav- 
aliers. 

It  was  his  usual  custom,  as  he  still  re- 
mainii'd  a  widower,  to  look  into  the  **  Rose  of 
Shaaron"  every  tine  afteFniHin.  less,  as  he  said, 
to  lake  even  ihe  needful  refreshment  of  the 
body,  than  '  pause  and  meditate  for  half  An 
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hour  before  he  retired  to  his  own  house ;  but  it 
was  remarked  that,  on  these  occasions,  he  in- 
variably had  a  small  measure  of  some  kin  J  of 
liquid  put  down  beside  him,  and  consulted  the 
host  upon  the  affairs  of  everybody  in  the  place. 
In  the  present  insiance,  Mr.  Dry  had  received 
immediate  information  that  two  strangers  had 
appeared  at  the  Rose  of  Shaaron  between  eight 
and  nine,  and  he  had  hastened  up  from  Loiig- 
soaken  without  loss  of  time ;  but  ho  had  spent 
nearly  half  an  hour  with  the  landlord  in  an  in- 
ner chamber,  inquiring  into  all  the  particularti 
of  their  appearance  and  demeanour.  Now  the 
landlord  had  lost  more  than  one  good  customer 
in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  interference 
of  his  respected  neighbour,  who  had  occasion- 
ally caused  some  of  the  most  expensive  visiters 
at  his  house  to  be  committed  as  malignants ; 
but  as  he  dared  not  show  any  resistance,  or 
make  any  remonstrance  to  a  person  so  high  in 
authority  as  Master  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  his 
only  course  was  to  defend  the  characters  of  his 
quests  as  far  as  was  safe.  But  the  worthy  host 
was  a  timid  man,  and  did  not  even  venture  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion  in  the  presence  of 
his  betters. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  questions  now 
addressed  to  him.  he  replied,  "  Oh  dear  no,  wor- 
shipful .sir !  That  is  to  say — for  one  cannot  he 
certain  of  any  thing  in  this  unjiodly  world — they 
do  not  look  like  it  at  all.  Malignants  are  always 
$ray  in  their  npparel,  and  the  gentleman  ii<i  dress- 
ed just  like  yourself,  all  in  black.  He  4ias  got  a 
Geneva  scull-cap,  too.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
ho  were  a  gilled  man  like  yourself" 

''That  may  be  a  mere  disguise,**  said  Mr. 
Dry. 

♦'Then,  malignants  are  always  roystering 
blades,'*  continued  the  landlord;  "caUing  for 
all  manner  of  things,  beginning  with  wine,  and 
ending  with  strong  waters.  Now  these  good  peo- 
ple have  had  naught  but  beef  and  ale — though, 
doubtless,  as  all  godly  men  may  do  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  inner  man,  they  will  take  something 
more  warming  before  they  go— but  as  yet,  one 
tankard  of  ale  is  all  they  have  had." 

•'  That  looks  well,"  said  Mr.  Dry,  oracularly ; 
"  not  that  I  would  condemn  any  man  for  using 
creature  comforts  in  moderation,  according  to 
his  necessity.  Some  men's  complexion,  if  of  a 
cold  and  melancholic  nature,  d(»es  require  such 
helps.  I  myself  am  driven  to  it :  but  what 
more,  my  friend  !  Are  they  ffrave  in  their  dis- 
course 1" 

"  As  heart  could  wish,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"  I  should  take  them  rather  for  the  most  pious 
and  humble." 

"  I  will  see  them  myself,"  said  Dry,  who  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  landlord.  "It  is  not  easy  to 
deceive  my  eyes." 

But  the  worthy  host  contrived  to  detain  his 
worshipful  fellow-townsman  for  some  minutes 
longer,  in  order  that  the  guests  might  finish  their 
meal  in  peace,  by  opening  a  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  the  return  of  ♦•  the  poor  »illy  girl.  Arrah 
Neil,"  as  he  called  her,  in  regard  to  whom  he 
had  shrewd  suspicions  that  Mr.  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken, entertained  sentiments  not  quite  so  rigid 
as  those  which  his  wonls  in  the  morning  might 
seem  to  imply. 

On  this  part  of  tluiir  conversation,  however* 
I  shall  not  dwell,  as  it  would  be  neither  ve^ 
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instructive  nor  very  amusing,  but  will  return 
once  more  to  the  parlour  of  tlie  inn,  which  Mr 
Dry,  of  LungS4»aken,  entered  wiili  a  staid  and 
stalely  step,  with  his  two  eyes  bent  upon  the 
Unround  as  if  he  were  in  deep  meditation.  The 
younger  of  the  two  guests  in  the  parli»ur  lolled 
in  his  chair  and  bit  his  lip ;  the  elder  considered 
Mr.  Dry  aitentivfly,  hut  suflercd  him  to  enter 
the  r<Nmi  and  approach  the  tahle  without  saying 
a  word.  Neither  did  he  make  any  movement 
of  limb  or  feature,  hut  remained  cold,  stiff,  and 
dry,  as  if  his  limbs  and  his  countenance  were 
made  of  wood.  Mr.  Dry,  however,  always  re- 
collected that  he  was  a  man  in  authority  ;  and 
great  succe^ts  in  life,  where  there  is  any  weak- 
ness'of  ciiaracter,  is  sure  to  produce  a  confident 
8elf-impf)rtance  very  comfortable  to  the  [Misses 
sor  thereof,  though  not  particularly  agreeable  to 
Jiis  friends  and  companions. 

As  neither  of  the  others  uttered  a  word,  then, 
he  bftgan  the  conversation  himself  without  far- 
ther ado. 

**  I  trust  we  are  brethren,  sir,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  gentleman  whom  we  have  called 
Randal. 

-•*  I  trust  we  are  so,"  replied  the  other. 

**Ahem!'*  said  Mr.  Dry;  "my  name  is  Dry, 
■bir — Dry,  of  Longsoaken." 

"  You  may  he  soaked  long  enough."  murmur- 
ed the  man  at  the  table  to  himself,  not  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  ;  **you  may  be  soaked  long 
'enough  before  you  be  moistened,  Mr.  Dry." 

But  his  companion,  who  saw  his  lips  move, 
gave  him  a  grave  look,  and  replied  to  the  intru- 
der, **  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,  sir.  It  is  a  godly 
name,  which  I  have  heard  of  before.  Will  you 
never  have  done  with  that  beef.  Master  Bare- 
colt  1" 

**  But  this  mouthful,  but  this  mouthful,''  re- 
plied the  gentleman  at  the  table,  <*  and  then  I 
am  with  you.'* 

*'  One  word  before  you  go,"  said  Mr.  Dry ; 
**you  seem,  sir,  a  godly  and  well-disposed  man. 
and  I  doubt  not  have  been  led  into  the  right 
way  ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  prelatic  malignancy 
about  this  person  at  the  tabh*." 

**  You  are  altogether  mistaken,  worthy  Dry." 
said  the  good  gentleman  who  had  been  paying 
such  devoted  attention  to  the  beef;  •* there  is 
nothing  malignant  al)out  my  nature,  and  the  air 
you  talk  of  is  but  a  remnant  of  French  manners 
caught  \^h\\e  I  was  serving  our  Calvinisiic 
brethren  in  that  poor,  benighted  land.  In  me, 
sir,  you  behold  him  whom  you  may  have  heard 
of — who  in  the  ni(»rning  preached  to  the  pe«»ple 
in  the  brleaguered  city  of  llochelle,  fnun  the  2d 
verse  of  the  24th  chapter  of  the  b(H)k  of  Joshua, 
*  Your  fathers  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood  in  the  old  times  ;*  and  who,  in  the  eveniii«r. 
led  them  out  to  battle,  and  smote  the  Philistini'S 
hig  and  thigh — that  is  to  say,  broke  throujih  the 
storkade,  and  defeated  two  rogimcnts  of  the 
guards." 

•*  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  replied  Mr.  Dry. 

"Then  you  must  have  heard  likewise,"  said 
■the  gentleman  at  the  t'^bie,  rising  up  at  full 
length,  and  making  the  intruder  a  low  bow,  **  of 
Master  Deciduous  Barecolt." 

**  I  think  I  have,  I  think  I  have,"  said  Mr. 
Dry. 

•*  Then,  again,"  cried  Barecolt,  *'  when  I  dc- 
.fended  the  pass  in  the  Cevennes  with  only  two 


gtNlly  companions  against  the  Coant  ie 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  bliNidthirsty  papiata,  yon 
must  surt'ly  have  heard  of  that  exploit.** 

**  r  cannot  say  I  have,"  replied  Mr.  Dry. 

"Then,  sir,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  Europe,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  look  of 
high  indrgnation  ;  **for  I  trust  that  the  name  of 
D  C'duous  Barecidt  is  known  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  aad 
will  descend  to  posterity  upc»n  the  stream  of 
time,  only  rendered  imperishable  by  that  which 
destroys  other  things.  Good- night,  Mr.  Dry. 
Now,  Ma.^ter  Randal,  I  am  ready  to  accompany 
you ;  shall  we  sing  a  psalm  before  we  go  V 

'•  No,"  replifd  Kandel,  abruptly  ;  and,  picking 
up  his  hat,  he  leA  tin;  way  out  of  the  nM»in. 

The  inn  was  situated  near  the  extremity  of 
the  town  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  ditor,  the  two  strangers 
emerged  from  between  I  he  lines  of  houses,  and 
found  t!jemselve.s  among  the  hedgerows.  With- 
out any  hesitation  as  to  the  track  which  he  was 
to  pursue,  the  elder  gentleman  mounted  a  stile 
to  the  right,  and  took  a  path  which,  crossing 
the  fields,  wound  gradually  up  one  slope  after 
another  till  it  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  Bishop^s  Merton  House  was  placed. 

It  was  a  fine,  clear,  moonlight  night ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  mansion 
they  caught  a  sight  of  itH  wide  front,  extending 
along  the  hills  till  the  wings  were  concealed  by 
a  little  wood,  behind  which,  as  ihey  walked  on, 
the  wh(de  building  was  speedily  lost. 

"  It  seems  a  line  old  place,"  said  Barecolt  to 
his  companion.     **  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Es*      ' 
cunal." 

'•  More  likely  puts  you  in  mind  of  the  stocks," 
said  Kandfd,  "  for  you  have  both  seen  and  felt 
the  one,  and  never  set  eyes  upon  the  other." 

*'  How  can  you  tell  that  I  never  saw  it  1"  ex- 
claimed his  companion ;  you  have  not  had  the 
dandling  of  me  ever  since  I   was  a  baby  in     ^ 
arms."  i 

*' Heaven   forbid!"    cried   liandal  ;    "but  I      ^ 
know  you  never  have  seen  it.  because  you  say 
you  have.     However,  you  must  either  apeak      ; 
truth  to-night,  or  hold  your  tongue,  or  we  are 
ruined.    I  did  not  stop  you  in  your  course  wilii     I 
that  round-headed  knave  at  the  inn,  becauae  I     { 
knew  that  you  must  void  a  certain  quantity  of 
faLsehood  in  the  day,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  it  before  you  came  up  here  ;  fur  this 
young  lord  is  not  one  to  take  counterfeit  coin." 

•*  The  monster  !"  exclaimed  Barecolt ;  "  there 
is  not  a  more  cruel  or  barbarous  creature  in  the      I 
earth  than  th(^  man  who  drives  from  his  dcNirall      i 
thesw(>ei  little  children  of  the  imagination  which 
you  call  lies.    He  is  wanting  in  all  human  chari- 
ty,    (jiive  me  the  generous  and  confiding  suul, 
who  believes  every  thing  that  is  said  to  hirn. 
and  enjoys  the  story  of  a  travflh-r  who  relates      , 
to  him  wild  scenes  in  lands  he  never  has  visited.      1 
just  as  much  as  if  it  was  all  as  true  as  history^"      i 

**  Which  is  itself  a  lie.*'  rejomed  the  other.  ! 
"  Had  this  young  man's  father  been  alive,  yM 
would  havo  found  a  person  after  your  own 
heart.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  capabilities  of  be- 
lief'. His  mind  was  but  a  hKiking-glass,. al- 
ways representing  what  was  before  it ;  Ins  reli- 
gion was  in  the  last  sermon  he  had  heard,  his 
p<ditics  in  the  last  broadsheet,  his  opinions  those 
of  his  companions  for  the  hour,  his  taste  the 
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iMWett  mode  that  be  had  seen.  He  was  the 
quintessence  of  an  ordinary-minded  man.  But 
his  son  is  a  very  diflTerent  bemg.  But  do  you  not 
sec  a  strange  light  shining  ttiroiigh  the  wood 
before  us  1  Hark !  there  is  an  alarm-bell  !*' 
and,  hurrying  his  pace,  he  issued  forth  from  the 
wood  some  three  hundred  yards  farther  on, 
where  the  cause  of  the  light  they  had  seen  be- 
came too  visible. 

Rising  up  from  one  of  the  flanking  towers  of 
the  old  house,  in  large  white  volumes  to  the 
very  sky',  was  a  tnll  column  of  smoke,  spread- 
ing out  towards  the  top,  while  from  the  building 
itseir  poured  forth  the  rushing  flame,  like  a  huge 
beacon  illuminating  all  the  country  round.  Each 
window  in  that  tower  and  the  neighbouring 
wing  emitted  the  same  blaze  ;  and  it  was  very 
evident  that,  although  a  number  of  persons  were 
seen  moving  about  upon  the  terrace,  engaged  ap- 
parently in  the  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  tire, 
that  it  was  making  its  way  rapidly  towards 
the  rest  of  the  house.  The  two  strangers  ran 
as  fast  as  possible  to  give  assistance.  But,  be- 
fore I  pursue  their  adventures  on  that  night,  I 
must  turn  t4>  speak  of  ail  that  had  taken  place 
within  the  mansion  of  Bishop's  Merton  during 
the  evening  precedmg  the  disaster  which  I  have 
described. 


CHAFrER  III. 

There  was,  in  the  mansion  of  Bishop^s  Mer- 
ton, one  of  those  delightful  old  chambers  which, 
like  a  warm  and  benevolent  heart,  have  a  nook 
for  every  one.  It  was  a  large,  wide  room,  with 
a  recess  on  one  side  big  enough  to  have  formed 
another  room,  and  a  lesser  recess  at  each  cor- 
ner, on  the  same  side,  made  by  two  small  square 
turrets,  each  lighted  by  its  own  windows,  and 
containing  tables  and  chairs  of  its  own,  so  that 
the  studious  or  the  meditative,  but  not  the  un- 
sociable, could  sit  and  read,  or  muse  apart,  with- 
out being  actually  cut  off  from  the  society  as- 
sembled. The  walls  were  all  covered  with 
tapestry,  descended  Ihrough  many  generations 
in  the  same  family,  and  which  had  covered  the 
walls  of  a  similar  chamber  in  an  old  castle, 
partly  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  pulled  down  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Out  from  the  tapestry,  however,  after  an  old 
fashion,  which  certainly  showed  pictures  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  when  plastered 
upon  the  face  of  the  wall,  stood  a  great  many 
portraits  of  different  degrees  of  art,  Supported  at 
the  lower  pan  by  a  gilt  iron  bracket,  and  upheld 
in  a  slightly  sloping  position,  by  an  iron  bar  at 
the  top.  From  I  he  culd,  severe  Holbein,  to  the 
rich  and  juicy  Ruben.^,  and  the  poetical  Van 
Dyk,  all  the  famous  artists  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies had  exercised  their  pencils  in  portraying 
the  features  of  a  race  which  had  always  been 
fruitful  in  beauty,  and  the  history  of  the  change- 
ful mind  of  those  two  ages  was  shadowed  forth 
jn  the  varying  costume  in  which  the  characters 
appeared.  Nor  is  it,  let  me  say,  dear  reader,  in 
passing,  a  slight  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
•popular  mind  that  is  aflfordediby  the  dress  of 
•the  day.  L(M>k  at  the  Cavalier  in  his  h)ng  float- 
ing locks,  his  silks  and  velvets,  and  at  the 
iRoundhead,  in  his  steeple  hat,  his  straight-cut 


suit  and  prim  cloak,  each  with  his  heaTj-hiltsd 
sword  and  large  flapping  gloves,  and  say  whethet 
Naseby  field  and  Marstun  Moor,  and  all  tho 
deeds  on  either  part,  do  not  naturally,  and  not 
purely  historically,  connect  themselves  with  ^ 
such  apparel ;  and  then  turn  to  ourselves,  with 
our  straight-cut  frockcoats.  neat,  close-fitting 
boots,  and  other  mathematical  habiliments, 
which  seem  to  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
rules  and  compasses  of  a  Laputan  sage,  and 
tell  nie  whether  they  do  not  plainly  speak  of  an 
age  of  railroads  and  steamboats. 

There,  however,  stood  the  pictures  of  the 
brave  and  beautiful  of  other  times,  looking  down 
upon  their  once  familiar  halls,  and  the  doings  of 
their  descendants,  as  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
may  be  supposed  to  do  upon  tJic  actions  of  the 
children  they  have  lefl  behind;  and  there,  in 
the  oriel  window,  just  about  the  time  of  day  at 
which  we  commenced  this  talc,  sat  a  creature, 
whom  those  long-gone  bold  warriors  and  lovely 
dames  might  look  u\wn  with  pride,  and  own  her 
of  their  blood.  It  was  a  lady  of  some  twenty 
years  of  age,  not  very  tall,  hut  yet,  if  anything, 
above  the  middle  height  of  women.  She  was 
very  beautiful,  too,  in  feature,  with  a  skin  as 
white  as  alabaster,  and  as  smooth,  yet  with  the 
rose  glowing  in  her  cheek,  and  her  alrchcd  lips 
red  and  full  of  health.  I  have  long  discovered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  paini  beauty  with  the 
pen,  and  therefore  I  will  say  no  more  than  may 
merely  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  kind 
and  sort  hers  was  of,  more  that  the  hannony 
wiiich  ought  always,  and  generally  does,  in 
some  degree,  exist  between  the  form  and  mind 
may  be  understood,  than  to  draw  a  picture  of 
which  imagination  would  siill  have  to  fill  up 
half  the  details.  Though  her  skin,  as  I  have 
said,  was  so  fair,  her  hair,  her  eyebrows,  and 
her  eyes  were  dark,  not  exactly  blaeft— for  in 
them  all  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunny  warmth 
which  brightened,  like  the  dawn,  the  deep  hue 
of  night.  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  generally  gay  and  cheerful,  but  varying, 
often,  as  a  heart  quickly  susceptible  of  strong 
feelings,  and  a  mind  full  of  imagination  were 
affected  by  the  events  in  which  she  took  part, 
and  the  circumstances  around  her.  Youth,  and 
health,  and  bountiful  nature  had  endued  her 
form  with  manifold  graces,  and  though  her 
limbs  were  full  and  rounded  in  contour,  yet 
they  displayed  in  every  movement  lines  of  ex- 
quisite symmetry,  and  like  the  diild  of  Joab, 
she  was  swift  of  foot  as  the  wild  roe.  As  is 
often  the  case  with  persons  of  quick  fancy,  her 
mind,  though  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful bent,  was,  nevertheless,  not  unfrequently 
overshadowed  by  ach)ud  of  passing  melancholy; 
and  a  look  of  sadness  would  come  into  her  fair 
face,  as  if  the  consciousness  which  is  in  most 
hearts  that  this  world  of  glittering  delusions  has 
its  darker  scene.s,  even  for  those  of  the  brightest 
late,  made  itself  painfully  felt  at  times  when  no 
apparent  cause  for  grief  or  apprehfusion  was 
near.  But  such  shaJows  passed  quickly  away, 
and  the  general  tone  of  her  heart  and  her  ex- 
pression was,  as  we  have  said,  bright  and  sun- 
shiny. 

Her  father  had  been  a  man  who  took  his 
ideas  greatly  from  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
In  short,  he  attributed  too  much  importance  to 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow-mea.    We  in^y  it- 
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tnhotc  too  little  to  them,  it  te  true,  and  even 
great  men  are  hf)und  to  pay  sonic  delerf nee  to 
the  deliberate  judgment  oV  many  ;  hut  it  i& 
usually,  nay,  invariably,  a  sign  of  weak  under- 
8tandin<;.  lo  depend  for  the  lone  of  our  own 
thiiughis  upon  those  around.  However,  as  he 
was  ihrnwii  into  the  society  of  men  who  set 
great  value  upon  aecomplishments  su  'h  as  they 
were  in  ihosc  days,  he  had  made  a  point  of 
having  his  daughter  instructed  in  all  the  lighter 
arts  of  the  times.  To  sing,  to  dance,  to  play 
on  various  instruments,  to  speak  the  two  Ian- 
guaires  most  m  fashion  at  the  court,  French  and 
Italian,  with  the  ease  and  accent  of  a  native, 
had  seemed  to  him  matters  of  vast  importance ; 
and  as  she  showed  every  facility  in  acquiring 
whatever  he  desired,  he  had  no  cause  to  he  dis- 
contented with  her  progress.  She  might,  per- 
haps, have  l>een  taught  to  consider  such  things 
of  much  importance  too ;  hut  she  had  a  mother. 
the  safeguard  of  God  to  our  early  years.  That 
mother  was  a  woman  of  a  high  and  noble  mind, 
somewhat  stern,  perhaps,  and  ri'iid,  yet  not  un- 
kmd  or  unfeelmg  ;  and  belwepn  a  parent  weak, 
though  possessed  of  talent,  and  one  keen  and 
powerful  in  intellect,  though  not  quick  or  bril- 
Jiant,  it  may  easily  be  guessed  which  gave  the 
strongest  impress  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Thus  Annie  Walton  learned,  perhaps,  some- 
what to  undervalue  the  accomplishments  which 
to  plea.se  her  liatber  she  acquired,  and  though 
she  possessed  less  cif  the  slerii.  calm,  doterrnin««l 
character  of  her  mother  than  her  brother  Charles, 
and  more  of  the  pliant  and  easy  disposition  of 
her  lather,  yet  she  inherited  a  share  ol'  high 
resolution  and  firm  decisicm,  which  was  requi- 
site, even  iu  a  woman,  to  enable  her  m  encoun- 
ter the  dangers  and  dilficuUics  of  the  times  in 
k     which  jjfic  lived. 

She  sat,  then,  in  the  oriel  window  of  the  hall 
at  Bishop's  Merton,  reading  a  page,  printed 
roughly  on  coarse  paper,  while  now  a  smile, 
somewhat  saddened,  and  now  a  look  of  anger, 
somewhat  brightened  by  the  half-faded  smile, 
passed  over  her  sweet  face,  as  in  one  of  the 
broad  sheets  of  tlie  day,  which  had  been  left 
with  her  a  few  minutes  before  by  Mr.  Dry,  of 
Longsoaken,  she  saw  the  doings  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  began  by  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  ended  by  attacking  the  just  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  ;  which  commenced  hy 
opposing  tyranny  and  deceit  in  the  rulers  of  the 
land,  and  ended  by  far  exceeding  all  the  tyranny 
and  deceit  it  had  opposed,  and  adding  the  most 
beastly  hypocrisy  and  violence,  fraud,  rajiine. 
and  cruelly,  to  the  crimes  and  follies  which  it 
bad  found  existing.  She  read  and  siniled—slie 
read  and  sighed— -for  though  her  family  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  deeds  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  thou;;h  her  mother  had  been 
through  life  rather  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Presbyterians  than  their  opjjonents,  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  cau.se  of  the  Cava- 
liers, with  all  their  faults,  in  their  very  rashness 
and  warn  of  all  pretence — something  in  the  cold- 
blooded hypt>crisy  and  false  pretexts  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians, which  had  engag?d  her  sympa- 
thies on  the  losing  side,  and  roused  her  indigna- 
tion against  the  successful. 

While  she  was  thus  occupied,  a  horseman 
passed  rapidly  before  the  window  towards  the 
principal  door  of  the  house,  crussing  like  a  quick 


bird  in  its  flight,  and,  casting  down  the  paper, 
she  ran  out,  murmuring,  **  It  is  Charles  !'* 

There  was  a  large,  old  fashioned  vestibaie 
hung  with  pikes  and  arms,  corslets  and  head- 
pieces, and  stags'  anilers  and  hunting  horos, 
and  all  the  implements  of  real  battle,  and  the 
mimic  warfare  of  the  chase.  The  door  leading; 
to  the  terrace  stood  wide  open,  with  an  old  ser- 
vant on  either  side ;  and  as  she  hounded  fur- 
ward  in  the  expectation  of  meeting' her  brother, 
with  her  countenance  beaming  with  pleasure, 
to  greet  him  on  his  return,  a  stranger  cntea'd 
and  advanced  at  once  towards  her. 

Annie  Walton's  face  suddenly  became  graver, 
and  a  blush  rose  into  her  cheek  ;  but  the  Cava- 
lier advanced  with  a  fiank  and  unembarrassed 
air,  walked  straight  up  to  her,  and  took  her 
hand,  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  friend. 

•*  You  thought  it  was  your  brother,"  he  said, 
with  easy  grace,  saving  her  all  trouble  of  ex- 
planation, *'  and  you  are  disappointed.  Miss  Wal- 
ton. Would  that  I  had  a  sister  to  look  so  joy- 
ful on  my  return  to  my  old  halls,  but  your  dis- 
appointment will  have  no  long  life.  Charles 
Walton  will  be  here  ere  the  world  be  an  h"ur 
older;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  must  show 
me  and  my  poor  beast  fair  h(»spitaliiy  till  the 
master  of  the  mansion  comes  himself  to  teJl 
you  more  about  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Clare" 

He  bowed  as  be  thus  mtroduced  hini^t'If; 
and  Annie  Walton,  wiih  all  courtesy,  hut  a 
grave  air.  invited  him  to  the  hall  where  she  liad 
be!»n  silting,  trying  to  call  to  mind  the  name 
airumg  those  of  all  her  brother's  acquaintances. 
She  could  rec»>lle«;t  no  such  person,  however; 
and  although  there  was  in  the  frankness  of  the 
stranger's  manner  something  that  pleased  her, 
yet  biie  almost  thought  it  Ich)  fre<\  in  one  whtnn 
she  could  not  believe  to  be  very  intimate  witii 
him.  Yet  there  w.^s  a  grace  as  well  as  an  ease 
in  his  demeanour;  a  tone  not  easily  describtiii 
but  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long,  inti- 
mate habits  of  familiarity  with  persons  of  high 
mind  and  education  ;  n  self-possession,  distinct 
from  imprudence,  which  showed  her  at  once 
that  the  visiter  was  not  one  of  the  wild  and 
reckless  roysterers  of  the  court  and  army  of 
King  Charles,  who  presumed  without  merit, 
and  endeavoured  to  cover  vulgarity  of  spirit  with 
self-confidence.  She  begged  the  stranger  Ui 
be  seated,  he  bowed,  and  let  her  take  her  place, 
while  he  remained  standing  before  her,  calcu- 
lating rapidly  what  was  passing  through  her 
thoughts,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  struck 
with  the  buauiy  of  this  cynosure  <if  neighbouring 
eyes,  who,  whatevj.r  he  might  have  ex|)ccted  to 
find,  went  far  in  loveliness  t>eyond  his  imagina- 
tion. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  while  she 
thought  of  what  wqs  next  to  come,  but  the 
stranger  spoke  first.  •'  1  must  sei'm  very  Imld, 
I  fear,  and  somewhat  too  free.  Miss  Wiilton.** 
he  said,  at  length,  "  in  thus  treating  you  as  an 
old  acquaintance;  hut  the  circuoistanees  of 
these  days  engender  strange  habits  «if  rnpidity 
in  all  our  doings.  Rough  times  abridge  cere- 
monies, and,  besides,  when  our  th(»ugbts  era 
familiar  even  with  those  whom  we  have  never 
met,  a  sort  of  one-sided  friendship  grows  op  in 
our  breast  towards  them,  which  makes  us  forget 
that  it  is  not  reciprocal.  I  have  so  often  heard 
your  brother  talk  of  you,  so  odea  cunvcrseA 
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^ith  him  of  ycra,  that  I  may  think  myself  lucky 
that  at  our  first  meeting  I  diJ  nut  offend  you 
by  calling  you  Annie.** 

**  It  would  have  surprise  more  than  offend 
ed,**  replied  his  fair  companion,  with  a  smile ; 
'*  hut  Charles  will,  I  trust,  so«in  make  us  better 
acquainted.    Have  you  seen  him  lately!** 

•*  Not  for  five  years."  answered  Sir  Francis 
Clare :  **  and  yet,  sweet  lady,  kn(»w  more  of  his 
jnroceedings  than  yon  do,  who  parted  with  him 
but  a  week  ago:  not  that  he  is  deep-dyeU  in 
plots  and  conspiracies  kept  from  his  sister's  ear, 
but  simply  hecause  he  wrote  to  me  yesterday 
«fw  of  his  brief  hut  comprehensive  notes,  telling 
me  what  he  purposed,  and  giving  me  a  rendez- 
vous here  to  day,  which  I,  with  my  usual  impa- 
tience, have  run  before  by  near  an  hour.  I 
heard  of  him,  too,  as  I  came  along ;  and  though 
I  found  that  I  should  be  before  him,  yet  I  hur- 
ried on — not  to  surprise  his  sister  all  alone,  and 
make  her  wonder  what  strange  rash  man  had 
come  to  visit  her,  believe  me.** 

**  Such  an  object  were  little  worth  the  spur, 
sir,*'  replied  the  lady,  laughing ;  **  but  if  I  un- 
derstand you  right,  your  friendship  with  niy 
brother  must  have  begun  when  he  was  in 
France.** 

"Long  before  that.**  replied  the  Cavalier; 
**but  when  last  I  parted  with  him  he  was 
in  Italy,  where  he  \efi  me  to  return  to  his  own 
house.  We  hade  each  other  farewell  under  the 
Logga  de  I^nzi,  in  the  fair  town  of  Florence.** 
**  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  that  place,**  cried 
Annie  Walton  :  "  it  is  one  of  the  dreams  of  my 
imagination,  which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  real- 
ized." 

**  Few  dreams  of  the  imagination  ever  are,** 
answered  her  companion.  **  He  who  gives  him- 
self up  to  fancy  is  like  a  man  led  by  a  child, 
who  tells  him  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
he  will  show  him  in  the  garden  of  the  world, 
and  when  he  comes  to  see  the  marvels,  finds 
tbem  but  May  blossoms  and  brier  roses,  that 
ftde  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  leave  a  bunch  of 
thorns  in  his  hand.*' 

Annie  Walton  raised  her  eyes  to  the  stran- 
fer*8  brow,  and  gazed  at  the  rich  floating  hair 
that  covered  it,  to  see  if  she  could  trace  any  of 
the  marks  of  that  age  which  has  proved  the 
worM  and  discovered  its  delusions.  But  all 
was  youthful  and  open ;  there  was  nothing  gray 
or  grave ;  and  she  replied, 

"  You  speak  sadly  of  this  earth  and  its  enjoy- 
ments, sir ;  and  yet,  I  would  not  part  with  fancy 
aad  all  her  pleasant  deceits  if  I  could.** 

"Never!  never!"  cried  Sir  Francis  Clare, 
eagerly.  "  If  I  may  use  a  paradox,  sweet  lady, 
the  deceits  of  reality  are  ten  times  more  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  imagination.  If  all  things 
are  delusions  except  the  hopes  of  a  higher  and 
holier  world,  let  os  keep  the  pleasant  ones  at 
least,  and  they  are  those  of  fancy^Bot  what 
have  we  here— the  last  news  from  London  T' 

"  The  reply  of  the  Parliament  to  the  king*8 
message,**  answered  the  lady ;  "  and  thiiiy  one 
good  reasons  for  rejecting  his  majesty*a  oflbra, 
with  the  g<Klly  and  soul-saving  declaration  of 
several  pious  men  ouncerniog  popery  and  prel- 
acy.** 

The  stranger  laoghed. 

"  How  easy  is  it,"  he  cried,  "to  cover  groaa 
nut  alone  to  kiitg,  but  country,  wiilk 


fair  pretexts  of  freedom,  or  to  hide  what  they 
themselves  call  the  m(»st  carnal  self-seeking, 
with  the  garb  of  religiuus  leal,  and  to  give  the 
fairest  names  to  the  blackest  pissions  of  our 
nature  !  Tia  a  trite  remark,  but  one  that  for- 
ces itself  upon  us  every  day ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  trade  that  succeeds  in  the  world,  so  that 
gross  Deceit  raises  itself  to  high  places,  and 
sits  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  white  Honesty  is 
left  to  beg  her  bread,  and  plain  Truth  stands 
shivering  in  a  ragged  blanket.** 

"  But  I  should  think  such  barefaced  hypocrisy 
as  this,"  answered  the  lady,  "  would  deceive  no 
one.  People  may  pretend  to  believe  it,  but  it 
must  be  mere  aflectation,  as  bad  as  the  hypoc- 
risy itself.** 

"  Your  pardon,  madam.**  replied  the  Cavalier; 
"there  never  yet  was  falsehood  so  open  and 
impudent,  \Wiich.  often  repeated  and  told  with 
a  smooth  face,  would  not  find  many  to  give  it 
ready  credence.  Not  a  day  passes  but  we  see 
some  monstrous  lie,  decked  out  with  strong  as- 
surances of  sincerity  and  zeal,  pass  current  with 
the  multitude.  Oh,  lady,  there  is  an  appctit6 
for  falseh(M>d  in  this  world  that  makes  the 
many-headed  monster  g(»rge  the  food,  however 
dirty,  and,  like  a  hungry  dog,  pluck  roorsela 
from  the  very  kennel.  Yet  there  is  some  truth, 
too,  in  what  these  p^'ople  say.  I  am  not  one  to 
cover  them  with  had  names:  for,  alas!  how- 
ever wrong  they  may  be  now,  the  king  pot 
himself  io  fault  at  first.  The  man  who  suffers 
himself  to  he  compelled  to  do  justice  to  others, 
will,  some  time  or  another,  have  to  compel  others 
to  do  justice  to  him  ;  and  he  who  has  abandimed 
his  friends  in  time  of  need,  will  surely  have  to 
lament  their  loss  when  he  has  to  struggle  with 
enemies.** 

"  And  has  the  king  done  thisV*  asked  Annie 
Walton 

"Strafford,  Strafford!;*  said  the  Cavalier, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head ;  "  boM, 
firm-hearted,  gallant  Strafford.  That  fatal  error 
was  the  downfall  of  King  Charles.  Where  ia 
the  hand  that  now  shall  raise  him  upt  Lady, 
when  a  general  finds  himself  in  a  town  about  to 
be  besi^ed  by  an  enemy,  he  strengthens  his 
fortifications,  and  thmws  down  all  the  scattered 
houses  and  indefensible  suburbs  that  might  give 
the  foes  advantage  in  their  appniach ;  but  the 
king  pursued  a  difllBrent  course :  he  threw  down 
his  defences,  and  maintained  all  the  suburbs 
and  weak  points.  But  this  is  sorry  conversa- 
tion for  a  lady*8  ear,*'  he  continued ;  "  what  a 
fair  scene  does  this  window  show.  In  riding 
through  the  low  ground,  I  did  not  mark  all  tho 
beauty  round  me.** 

"  It  is.  indeed,  as  fine  a  view  as  any  in  the 
country  round,"  replied  Annie  Walton ;  "  and 
often,  when  I  feel  sad  at  heart,  I  c«ime  and  gaze 
out  here,  and  st^m  to  find  comfort  and  confi- 
dence from  the  sight.*' 

"  And  are  you  ever  sad  at  heart  t**  asked  Sir 
Franeia  Clare,  with  a  smile. 

"Not  very  olten,  it  is  true,*'  she  replied; 
**  hut  still,  in  the  present  disturbed  sUte  of  the 
country,  which  is  like  one  of  those  dark  sumns 
through  which  one  can  see  no  glimpse  of  c«)m- 
ing  sunshine,  I  cannot  but  sometimes  feel  feara 
and  apprehensions— not  for  myself,  indeed,  fur 
no  one  would  hurt  a  woman,  1  suppose ;  but  for 
my  brother-and  then  I  need  the  sight  oC^v^<^ 
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which  speak  with  a  voice  not  to  be  misander- 
atoud,  of  God's  power,  and  his  good  nets  tiio,  to 
show  me  that,  though  the  teiiip^t<t  may  rage  for 
a  time,  it  wilt  give  place  to  brighter  hi  a  s  at 
last,  and  perhaps,  id  itself,  woik  good  even 
while  it  seems  destined  to  destroy." 

"  Oh,  may  you  feel  erer  thus."  cried  the  Cav- 
alier,  eagerly ;  '*  for  it  was  such  faith  brought 
back  the  dove  to  the  ark  at  length.  Yet  oAen, 
'When  we  see  a  world  of  roaring  waters  round 
us,  and  destruction  on  every  side,  the  heart  will 
sink,  and  trust  and  confidence  give  way  for  a 
.  time.  And  yet,"  he  added,  laughing,  •*  I  am 
not  one  to  entertain  many  sombre  thoughts ; 
and  if  the  gay  cumpanions  of  thoughtless  hours 
could  know  with  what  sad  conversation  I  have 
entertained  a  fair  lady,  they  would  recommend 
me  a  Geneva  acuU-cap  and  a  straight  black 
eloak.  I  can  assure  you,  lady,  our  talk  in  the 
court  is  much  less  solemn.  Except  for  an  hciur 
in  the  morning,  when  we  speak  soberly  of  war 
and  policy  as  men  take  a  walk  aAer  breakfast 
for  a  good  digestion,  our  days  pass  much  in  the 
eonsideration  of  lace  collars,  the  fashion  of 
aword-knots,  and  of  how  to  get  them.  The 
world,  I  believe,  and  most  of  the  things  in  it, 
are  not  worth  the  waste  of  five  minutes*  heavy 
thought ;  and,  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  per 
ha|)S  a  madrigal  and  a  charge  of  horse,  a  simnet 
of  tiffany  poetry,  and  the  plan  of  a  campaign, 
are  niattera  of  much  more  nearly  the  same  im- 
portance than  we  think.  But  there  comes  your 
brother,  or  I  am  mistaken.** 

'^Yea,  yes!'*  cried  the  lady,  gladly  gazing 
out  of  the  open  window  into  the  valley,  along 
which  a  small  party  of  horsemen  were  riding, 
**  he  will  be  here  directly ;"  and  ahe  and  her 
companion,  whose  conversation  had  greatly  won 
upon  her,  contmued  watching  the  progress  of 
the  young  Lord.  Walton,  as  he  rode  rapidly 
along  the  valley,  till  he  was  hid  behind  the  high- 
wooded  banks,  near  which,  as  we  have  already 
related,  he  paused  to  hold  a  short  cimversation 
with  pour  Arrah  Neil.  They  wondered  what 
detained  hiiu  so  long  under  the  trees ;  but,  after 
a  brief  pause,  he  appeared  again,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  sprang  from  his  horse  at  the  hall 
door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

**Ha,  Francis,'*  exclaimed  I^ord  Walton. 
grasping  the  Cavalier's  hand  with  warm  eager- 
ness, as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  embrace 
of  his  aister,  **  are  you  here  before  me  ?  You 
roust  have  used  the  spur  from  Worcester  if 
your  letter  led  the  good  town  before  you.'* 

"  I  have  used  the  spur,  Charles,**  replied  his 
friend,  *'  on  purpose  to  outrun  you,  and  intro- 
duce myself  to  this  fair  lady  without  your  assis- 
tance. You  know  I  always  was  the  most  im- 
patient of  moruls.  and  strange  1  fear  she  thought 
me ;  for  I  could  plainly  see  that  she  had  npver 
heard  the  name  of  Francis  Clare  helore,**  he 
added,  with  a  gay  laugh,  and  some  euiphaitia  on 
the  words. 

*•  Peiudps  not,**  answered  T^ord  Walton,  with 
a  grave  smile ;  **  but  she  must  know  you  now, 
Francis,  as  one  of  her  brother's  dearest  and  old- 
est friends.    However,  I  must  send  her  away 


from  US  for  a  minute,  for  f  havtf  a  task  for  her* 
sad  but  pleasing,  to  perform.  I  just  now  fuund 
poor  Arrah  Neil,  dear  Annie,**  he  continued; 
*'6he  was  sitting  by  the  Bishop's  Well,  dark 
and  sorrowful,  as  wdl  ahe  may  be.  The  poor 
old  man,  Nf!il,  is  dead.  They  d tagged  him  as 
far  as  Devizes,  where  the  lamp  that  has  burned 
so  faintly  for  the  last  two  years  went  out,  aod 
the  poor  girl  has  found  her  way  back  hither. 
Something  must  be  done  for  her,  Annie,  and  till 
we  can  settle  what,  she  must  sUy  here.  I  left 
Langan  with  her  to  bring  her  up ;  so  see  to  her 
comlbrt,  sisteF,  for  by  her  dnss  I  think  they 
must  have  robbed  her  by  the  way." 

"Poor  child  !**  cried  Annie  Walton,  **I  was 
sure  the  old  man  would  die.  Can  these  be 
really  Christians,  Charles,  for  a  few  rash  words, 
sp<iken  in  haste,  to  take  a  man  of  seventy  front 
his  sick  bed — ** 

"  His  words  meant  more  than  they  seemed, 
Annie,*'  answered  her  brother ;  **  at  least  so  I 
gather  from  their  answer  to  my  application  for 
his  release :  but  see  to  her  ctimfort,  dear  girl, 
and  then  come  back  to  us,  fur  the  poor  tfainff 
spoke  of  some  evil  hanging  over  me  here ;  aod, 
though  at  times  so  strange,  I  have  often  reiourk- 
ed  she  speaks  not  lightly.** 

**  No,  indeed.  Charles,'*  replied  his  sister,  with 
an  anxious  look.  "Evil  hanging  over  yoa! 
What  can  she  meant'* 

"  I  know  not,  Annie,*'  rejoined  Lord  Walton. 
**  Nothing  has  happened  to  cause  you  alarm,  has 
there!'* 

"  Nothing  !'*  she  answered.  "  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  was  here  this  morning,  but  he  was  all 
smoothness  and  civility." 

"That  looks  ill,*'  said  Sir  Francis  Clare. 
**  He  must  he  a  Roundhead  by  his  name ;  aod, 
whenever  they  speak  smoothly,  beware  of  the 
serpent  in  the  grass." 

"  And  he  is  a  serpent,  if  ever  the  earth  pro- 
duced one,"  answered  I^»rd  Walton,  thought- 
fully. "  Did  he  speak  smoothly  and  rivilly  ?  so, 
so !  What  was  the  object  of  his  visit,  Annie— 
or,  had  he  any  apparent  object '" 

"Purely,  it  seemed,"  replied  Miss  Walton. 
"  to  ask  after  my  health  durin|f  what  he  calkni 
your  long  absence.  I  told  htm  your  absence 
had  not  been  long — only  a  week ;  and  that  yoa 
had  already  concluded  your  business  with  the 
C4)mmittee,  and  would  return  to  day.  So,  then, 
he  leA  that  paper  with  me,  which  he  said  must 
be  marrow  and  fatness  to  all  well-disposed  noble- 
men like  yourself.  But,  indeed,  he  seemed  wefl 
affected  towards  you,  and  said,  ♦  1  now  recf»llect 
something  about  the  people  of  Bishop's  Mertoo 
having  encroached  upon  your  land  at  Sarham, 
which  he  should  be  happy  to  set  right  for  you, 
which  he  rould  do  if  you  pleas«*d,  without  your 
name  appearing  in  the' matter,  so  as  not  to  affect 
your  popularity  witn  the  God-fearing  people  of 
the  place.'  ** 

**  Whore  did  he  learn  I  ever  feared  to  have 
my  name  appear  in  any  act  I  did?"  asked 
Charles  Walton,  proudly.  *'  'Tis  hut  such  low 
and  creeping  things  as  ho  is,  who  do  things  they 
dare  not  own.  He  had  some  other  oliject — this 
is  all  a  pretence !  But  go,  dear  Annie ;  there 
is  l..angan  with  the  poor  girl ;  perhaps  she  wiU 
tell  you  more  than  she  would  say  to  me ;  but  do 
I  not  prt^ss  her,  Annie,  if  sho  be  unwilling.  And 
I  now,  Francis,"  be  continued,  as  his  sibter  left 
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the  room,  ^  first,  welcome,  ifter  so  long  aii»ab- 
aenoe ;  next,  what  ie  this  eeriuus  business  that 
you  would  speak  with  me  upon  t" 

**  Faith,  but  a  litile  matter  as  this  world  goes," 
replied  his  friend,  '*  and  yet  one  whicli  would 
have  been  considered  mighty  S4ime  ten  years 
ago.  Now  men  draw  two  straws  for  the  long- 
est, or  toss  up  a  crown  piece  to  know  which 
party  they  will  choose,  whether  they  will  fight 
for  their  rightlul  king  or  his  rebel  Parliament — ** 

"Not  quite  so,  Francis,"  replied  Charles 
"Walton,  seriously  :    *'  with  me,  at  least,  the 

?ue8tion  would  ever  be  a  serious  one.  Whether 
should  draw  my  sword  for  the  representatiTes 
of  the  people  of  England,  when  fighting  for  the 
just  libierties  of  the  land,  or  for  a  sovereign  who 
has  somewhat  infringed  them?  even  if  the  case 
stood  exactly  as  the  Parliament  puts  it ;  but—'* 

"I  am  glad  you  have  added  those  words, 
Charles,"  interrupted  the  Cavalier,  for  **  on 
them  han^  all  the  rest.  The  king  is  willing  to 
do  ample  justice  to  all  men.  Granted  that  he 
baa  committed  fault? — and  who  has  greater 
«pnse  to  complain  than  I  have  1— granted  that 
be  has  had  had  advisers— granted  that  he  sacri- 
Hced  Strafford—" 

"A  terrible  fault,  indeed,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton. 

**  Granted  that  his  exactions  were  unjust — 
ship-money  a  breach  of  the  best  and  soundest 
laws — the  Star  Chamber  an  iniquitous  tyranny 
— still,  these  errors  were  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  hmked  closely,  we 
should  find  that  our  fathers  who  suffered,  and 
by  suffering  encouraged  such  things,  who  fawn- 
ed upon  the  hand  that  pressed  them  to  the 
ground,  who  bowed  readily  to  tyranny  when- 
ever it  stretched  forth  its  rod,  have  as  great  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  as  he  has.  who  only 
used  the  powers  transmitted  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther. But  I  come  not  to  discuss  such  questions, 
Charles  Walton.  The  king  has  committed  er- 
rors—he  grieves  for  them,  he  is  ready  to  repair 
them — he  has  done  all  that  man  can  do  to  reme- 
dy evils  past,  and  provide  security  against  their 
lecurrence.  He  calls  upon  every  loyal  subject 
to  aid  him,  not  only  in  defending  the  throne  it- 
self, but  the  country,  from  those  who  would  evi- 
dently  shake  its  Constitution  to  the  ground, 
overthrow  its  best  institutions,  and  establish,  if 
oot  the  reign  of  anarchy,  the  rule  of  a  many- 
beaded  monster,  which  will,  if  tolerated,  end  in 
a  despotism  more  terrible  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen  within  the  land.  And  will  Charles 
Walton,  gallant  and  chivalrous  as  he  is  known 
to  be,  will  he  refuse  to  obey  that  call  1  Or  is  he, 
who  was  wont  to  be  so  clear-sighted  and  so 
true,  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  pretences 
of  the  Parliament  are  true  :  that  they  seek  but 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  crown  within  due 
linnits,  lop  the  prerogative  of  those  branches  that 
bore  oppressioo,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  yet  leave  the  stability  of  the  throne  ? 
Or  does  he  approve  of  hypocritical  pretexts  even 
to  gain  just  ends  1  No,  no!  I  know  him  belter." 

»•  Certainly,"  replied  the  young  nobleman,  "  I 
neither  approve  the  practices,  nor  believe  the 
pretences  of  the  Parliament.  Dut  I  have  hith- 
erto trusted,  my  dear  friend,  though  they  may 
be  now  intoxicated  with  authority,  tlie  exercise 
of  which  is  new  to  them,  and  in  their  pride  may 
•nbroach  upon  both  thejirerogative  of  the  crown 
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and  the  liberty  of  the  subject— for  I  ean  eon- 
oeive  a  Parliament  to  become  a  more  terrible 
tyrant  than  even  a  monarch— yet  I  say  I  have 
trusted  that  the  wiser  and  the  better  members 
of  that  body  will  recover  from  the  di^unkenness 
that  some  have  felt,  and  the  fears  that  have  af- 
fected others ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  if  any 
daiusrous  and  outrageous  exercise  of  power 
take  place,  those  who  have  never  fa- 
the  arbitrary  use  of  the  niyal  preroga- 
tive, or  the  licentious  exactions  of  the  Oom- 
mens,  may  have  sufficient  weight  to  counterbiil- 
ance  that  authority  which  is  but  delegated  by 
the  people,  and  which  the  people  can  again  re- 
sume." 

*<  Fktal  confidence,''  exclaimed  the  Cavalier^, 
with  a  dark  and  melancholy  look,  **  which  never 
has  been,  never  will  be  justified !  Yet  it  is  one 
that  in  all  civil  strifes  many  wise  and  many  giMid 
men  have  enteruined,  till  they  found,  when  too 
late,  how  cruelly  they  had  deceived  themselves ; 
till,  hanging  between  two  parties  and  supporting 
neither,  they  saw  the  one  sink  lower  and  lower^, 
and  the  other,  which  perhaps  they  most  eon- 
demned,  rise  into  power,  and  go  on  i^vD ;  and 
then,  when  they  strove  to  arrest  t|^Puno  of 
wrong,  found  themselves  either  carnra  away  by 
the  current,  and  involved  in  wickednesa  tb^ 
would  fain  have  opposed,  or  sunk  beneath  the 
torrent  with  those  who  endeavoared  to  divert  it 
while  yet  it  was  feeble,  and  whose  eflbru  they 
might  have  rendered  sucoeisful,  had  they  join- 
ed therein  in  time.  Let  me  tell  you,  Charles, 
that  in  the  history  of  all  contentions,  such  as 
those  that  now  shake  the  land,  there  is  a  time 
when  the  balance  of  sincerity  and  right  is  clearly 
on  one  side,  and  that  it  is  then  true  lovers  of 
tbeir  country  should  step  in  with  their  whole 
atiength  to  turn  the  balance  of  power  on  that 
rside  also.  Then  is  such  a  time,  believe  me, 
now  is  the  moment  !*' 

"Perhaps  H  is,**  answered  I/ord  Walton,, 
thoughtfully.  '•  I  ssid,  my  friend,  that  I  had 
hitherto  felt  the  Impressions  I  described.  I  did 
not  deny  that  they  are  somewhat  shaken,  per- 
haps more  than  I  believe  '* 

*'  When  that  time  has  come,"  continued  the 
Cavalier,  without  appearing  to  mark  his  reply^ 
"  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  ask  himself.  On 
which  side  is  now  the  right  1  On  which  side  is 
now  the  danger?  and,  casting  away  the  memo- 
ry of  old  faults  and  old  grievancea,  to  choose 
boldly  and  conscientiously  between  the  two.  If 
he  chooses  well,  it  will  be  easy  for  him,  at  any 
after  time,  to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  errors 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  sopporU;  but  if, 
from  any  fear  of  such  a  renewal,  be  tarns  to  the 
side  which  he  knows  to  he  acting  amiss,  he 
enmmits  himself  forever  to  the  errors  be  sup- 
ports, and  can  never  hope  to  stop  their  coarse 
or  avert  their  consequences.  What  I  ask  yoa, 
then,  to  do,  is  to  choose!  I  say  not,  join  the 
king:  I  say  not,  oppose  the  Parliament :  I  mere- 
ly say,  Uy  year  hand  upon  your  heart,  and,  for- 
getting mistakes  that  are  past,  ask  yourself 
which  is  now  right  and  which  is  now  wrong, 
and  choose  as  jnur  conscience  shall  direct.'* 

Lord  Walton  paused  for  a  few  moments  in 
deep  thought;  then,  giving  his  hand  to  his 
friend,  he  said,  **  I  will !  Ask  me  no  more  at 
present,  Francis ;  nor  inquire  whether,  whon  I 
say  1  will,  I  might  not  say  J  Asm.    Rev^is^^siKn^ 
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such  a«  these  had  better  be  spoken  of  as  littfe 
ats  possible  till  they  can  be  executed.  Slay  till 
to-morrow  morning,  then  back  to  the  king  :  your 
fan  her  presence  here  might  be  dangerous  to 
yourself  and  hurtful  to  your  cause.  And  now 
to  other  things :  how  long  had  you  been  here 
before  I  camet" 

**  I^ng  enough  to  find  it  a  dangerous  abode, 
good  friend,"  replied  the  Cavalier.  '*  In  Umjii 
Walton,  if  you  have  not  got  an  angel  herar'||Ni 
have  what  is  more  like  one  than  any  thing  iny 
€ye8  have  yet  seen." 

**  Oh  !  I  know  your  gallant  speeches,"  an- 
swered Charles  Walton,  with  a  Jaugh,  his* face 
losing  the  grave  cast  which  was  habitual  to  it, 
and  brightening  with  cheerful  light ;  "but  An- 
nie is  well  accustomed  to  hear  sweet  things, 
and  I  fear  not  the  effect  of  any  highflown  South- 
em  compliments  on  her  little  heart,  which,  how- 
^  ever  gentle,  is  firm  enough  to  stand  a  longer 
'  ajege  than  any  you  will  have  time  to  give  it. 
But,**  he  added,  while  his  brow  grew  sad  again, 
"  I  will  own  to  you,  Francis,  it  is  her  future  fate 
U.at  ;n  these  tn)ublous  times  half  makes  a  cow- 
ard of  me ;  and,  though  knowing  what  is  right, 
that  will^^o,  yet  there  is  a  hesitating  fear 
within  m^piat  in  the  course  I  am  destined  to 
pursue,  I  may  bring  down  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune upon  that  bright,  kind  being,  who  has  been 
ever  my  sunshine  and  my  hope." 

**  I  can  fi'el  that  it  must  be  so,  Charles,"  re- 
plied his  friend,  grately.  "  Had  I  a  sister  such 
as  that,  it  would  be  so  with  me.  Therein  I  can 
do  little  to  console,  and  perhaps  less  to  counsel 
or  to  help  you.  But  yet,  Charles  Walton,  you 
know  I  am  something  of  the  ancient  knight — 
my  sword  and  heart  for  my  king  and  my  fair 
lady :  and  without  any  rash  promising  of  love 
for  one  whom  I  have  only  known  an  hour,  such 
as  one  half  of  our  gay  courtiers  would  make,  I 
promise  you,  that  whatever  befalls  you,  so  king 
as  life  and  strength  lasts,  my  next  thought,  after 
my  duty  to  God  and  my  sovereign,  shall  be  to 
care  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  my  friend*s 
sister." 

Lord  Walton  smiled,  with  a  kwk  in  which 
pleasure  and  grief  were  strangely  blended,  but 
he  replied  nothing,  merely  once  more  pressing 
Clare*s  hand. 

"Why  do  you  smile.  Chariest"  asked  the 
Cavalier.  '*  Is  it  that  you  think  me  too  young, 
too  light,  too  gay,  to  take  such  a  task  upon  my- 
aelf.  My  honour,  my  regard,  you  do  nor  doubt, 
I  know,  and  as  for  the  rest,  these  are  days  when 
the  old  times  of  chivalry  must  revive,  or  the  sun 
will  set  in  darkness  indeed ;  and  in  those  an- 
cient periods,  men  young  as  T  am  have,  with  a 
holy  devotion,  been  the  safeguards  and  proten- 
tors  of  damet  wellnigh  as  fair  and  bright  as  this, 
if  we  may  believe  the  tales  we  read." 

*«BDt  those  tales  still  ended  in  marriage, 
Francis,"  said  Lord  Walton. 

"  Well,  there  let  it !"  cried  the  Cavalier,  gayly. 
**  Here  I  dedicate  my  heart  and  sword  to  her. 
Those  bright  eyes  shall  be  my  loadstars  on  the 
road  to  glory,  her  smile  give  double  vigour  to 
my  arm.  and  fresh  sharpness  to  my  lance. 
There,  Walton,  is  not  that  the  true  Orlando  t 
But,  seriously,  what  meant  your  somewhat  rue- 
ful smile  just  now  T  Was  it  that  you  thought 
the  gay  youth  of  former  daya  but  little  6t  to 
supply  a  brother's  place  in  time  of  need;  or, 


perhaps,  still  less,  to  take  a  husband's  duties  on 
him,^1f  fate  and  circumstances  should  draw  yuur 
sister's  heart  towards  him  ?  But  let  me  teli 
you,  Charles,  these  are  times  that  make  eveo 
the  thoughtless  think ;  and  when  I  buckled  roe 
to  the  cause  I  serve,  I  cast  away  and  left  in 
foreign  lands  all  but  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
heart" 

*•  No,  no,  Francis,'*  replied  T^rd  Walton,  in- 
terrupting him,  '*  it  was  neither  doubt,  nor  fear, 
nor  mockery,  that  made  me  smile.  You  do  not 
suppose  that,  did  I  not  know  and  see  all  that  is 
noble  and  generous  in  your  nrfture,  and  bright 
and  keen  in  your  mind,  I  would  have  taken  yoQ 
to  my  heart  as  I  have  done.  That  there  might 
be  some  weeds  in  the  garden.  I  will  not  deny; 
but  they  were  only  such  as  an  hour's  labuar 
would  pluck  out  with  ease,  or  such  as  wouM 
wither  away  under  the  first  hot  sun.  and  leave 
the  flowers  and  fruit  behind  uninjured.  I  smiled 
but  to  think  that,  some  five  years  ago,  when  we 
were  both  in  happier  days  than  these,  I  oflpn 
thought  that  I  would  gladly  give  my  Annie  to 
my  early  friend,  but  little  dreamed  that  times 
might  come  when  he  himself  would  offer,  ere  be 
had  seen  her  twice,  to  be  her  defender  and  pro- 
tector in  case  of  her  brother's  death  :  and  who 
shall  say,  Francis,  hf)W  stMin  such  loss  may  call 
for  such  .snp(M)rt.  But  here  she  comes  again; 
let  us  say  no  more  of  this ;  but  thank  you,  thank 
you  from  my  heart  for  all  you  promise.  J  know 
right  well  that  promise  wdl  be  kept,  if  it  cost 
your  last  drop  of  bl(M)d." 

The  faces  of  both  gentlemen  were  grave  wh« 
Annie  Walton  joinnd  them,  and  on  hers  too 
there  were  traces  of  some  tears.  "  Po«>r  Amh 
Neil !"  she  said  ;  **  hers  indeed  has  been  a  hard 
fate.  She  has  made  me  weep  with  the  tale  of 
the  old  man's  sufferings,  so  mildly  and  s<i  sweet- 
ly did  she  t(1l  it.  Out  I  could  obtain  no  farther 
information  in  regard  to  the  danger  she  appre- 
hended might  befall  you.  Charles,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  her  words  were  sp«»ken  id  one 
of  those  strange,  dreamy  moods  that  sumetiines 
fall  upon  her." 

••I  think  so  too,"  answered  Lord  Walton; 
**  at  least  it  may  be  so.  Where  have  you  lodged 
her,  Annie  V 

"  Slie  is  with  go«»d  D^me  Rachael  now,"  an- 
swered his  sister ;  **  hut  for  u>- night,  she  ii  to 
have  the  little  room  near  the  west  tower,  and 
to-morrow  you  must  tell  me  more  of  your  plans 
for  her.  Charles  " 

"I  will.  I  will,"  replied  liOrd  Walton,  "to- 
morrow— ay,  to-morrow ;"  and  he  fell  inio 
thought. 

The  evening  passed  more  cheerfully  than  the 
conversatiftn  of  the  morning  proiuiseil.  Al 
seemed  anxifuis  to  snatch  a  few  hours  from  the 
gIfMimy  thoughts  that  hung  over  the  times,  and 
but  few  allusions  were  made  to  the  cinruin- 
stances  of  the  day  ;  hut  any  other  suhjert, 
which  minds  full  of  rich  stores  could  produce, 
was  chosen,  an  if  to  exclude  more  s«mibre  topics. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  both  Annie  Walton 
and  their  new  companion  would  for  a  moment 
or  two  hN)k  grave  and  sad,  as  some  passing 
cloud  of  thought  swcp*  over  them;  hut  the 
yotmg  lord,  whose  power  over  hmiself  was 
great,  kept  the  same  even  tenour— noi  gay,  for 
such  was  not  his  disposition  ;  net  gkiumy  or 
meditative,  for  he  did  not  choose  to  be  so ;  tool 
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3a]m  and  easy,  conversing  without  apparent  ef- 
fort »m  a  thousand  varied  things,  and  never,  fur 
an  instant,  showing  the  least  ahsence  or  furget- 
fulness.  Yet  perhaps  all  felt  that  there  were 
dangers  and  disasters  abroad  on  every  side, 
though  they  sat  there  as  a  cheerful  party,  with 
the  windows  of  the  heart  closed  against  the 
storm  that  raged  without. 

There  was  but  one  moment  when  a  shadow 
seemed  to  fall  upon  all,  and  that,  too,  was  after 
a  song.  Charles  Walton  had  asked  his  sister 
to  sing  before  they  parted  for  the  night ;  and 
aher  some  thought,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  live 
lier  strain,  she  chose— perhaps  from  the  irre- 
pressible anxieties  of  her  own  heart — a  little 
ballad  which  had  been  a  favourite  of  her  moth- 
er's. 

THE    80NO. 

**  Hoiw  sang  a  imng  of  future  yean. 
Replete  with  sunny  hours ; 
When  present  scimiwN  dew-like  tears 
Should  all  be  hid  in  fluwers. 

"  But  Memory  backward  turned  her  eyes. 
And  tnuffhi  the  heart  In  fear 
More  stiinny  clouds,  mnri;  angry  skies, 
With  e.-ich  succeeding  year. 

"  But  still  Hope  ninp,  ns  by  thnt  voice 
Burh  wnrnings  snd  were  given, 
In  louder  Htmins  hnde  youili  rejoice, 
And  n{;c  look  on  to  heaven." 

Each  kept  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  after 
the  song  was  done,  and  ear*h  gave  a  sigh ;  but 
then  the  (Cavalier  would  fain  have  persuaded 
Miss  Walton  to  sing  again,  for  ler  voice  was 
one  of  I  hose,  full  ol'  native  music,  which  the  or 
longs  for  when  once  heard,  as  the  weary  heart 
of  manhood  thirsts  to  tasie  again  the  fearless 
joys  of  mfancy.  But  she  declined,  saying  she 
was  somewhat  weary,  and  shortly  after  the  lit- 
tle party  separated  for  the  night 

Charles  Walton  shook  his  friend's  hand  warm- 
Jy  as  they  parted,  at  a  yet  early  hour,  and  add- 
ing to  the  g(M>d-night,  **  We  will  speak  more  be- 
fore you  go  to-morrow,*'  he  himself  retired  to 
bis  cham>)er  to  pass  several  hours  in  meditation 
ere  he  lay  down  to  rest. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  the  young  lord  sent 
away  a  servant  who  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
then  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  some 
ten  minutes  without  moving.  At  length  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  a  heavy  sword  that  hung 
above  the  old  carved  mantel-piece,  rose,  took  it 
down,  drew  it  fr(»m  the  sheath,  and  gazed  upon 
the  blade.  There  were  some  dents  and  notches 
in  the  edge ;  and  saying  in  a  low  tone,  ''  It  has 
done  good  service— it  may  do  more,**  he  thnist 
it  back  again,  and  hung  it  up  as  before.     "  I  will 

fo  to  my  cabinet  and  write  two  lines  to  the 
ing,*'  he  adde<l,  after  a  short  pause ;  but  then. 
agHin.  he  stopped  and  meditated,  murmuring, 
'■  No,  it  were  better  not  to  write ;  such  docu- 
ments ^re  dangerous.  I  will  send  a  message. 
I  sec  they  susfiect  me  already.  It  were  as  well 
to  destroy  the  commission  and  those  other  pa- 
pf'Ts — and,  if  at  all,  at  once.  I  will  do  it  now. 
What  IS  the  matter?*'  he  continued,  as  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door. 

••  Charles !  Charles  !'*  cried  his  sister,  coming 
into  the  room ;  and,  as  he  sprang  to  meet  her, 
ke  saw  her  face  was  very  pale. 

**  There  is  a  terrible  snuike,**  she  exclaimed, 
"and  a  rushing  sound  like  fire.*' 
C 


"  Where  1  where  1"  asked  her  brother,  eager- 
ly hurrying  towards  the  door. 

••  In  the  corridor,  beyond  my  room,"  answer- 
ed Annie,  *^  towards  the  west  wing.  Ob,  bid 
them  ring  the  alarm-bell." 

"  On  no  account !  on  no  account !"  cried  her' 
brother,  darting  out.  "  Call  all  the  servants, 
Annie.  Run,  Alice,'*  he  continued,  to  one  of 
his  sister's  maids,  who  had  followed  her  pale 
and  trembling,  *'  send  Hugh  and  Roger  hither, 
and  then  call  the  rest.  Smoke,  indeed  !  There 
IS  fire  somewhere !  Quick,  girl,  quick  !  Go 
back,  my  Annie,  and  dress  yourself  again.  I 
will  soon  tell  you  more;**  and,  thus  saying,  he 
hurried  on  through  the  wide  gallery,  upon  which 
the  door  of  his  bedroom  opened,  and  then  along 
the  corridor  beyond. 

Tlie  smoke  grew  thicker  at  each  step  he  took, 
the  crackling  and  rushing  sound  of  fire  so<m  be- 
came audible,  and  then  a  fitful  flash  broke  across 
the  obscurity,  like  that  of  a  signal  gun  seea 
through  a  heavy  mist. 

In  a  minute  he  was  at  a  large  door  which 
closed  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  through  the 
neighbouring  window  he  could  see  the  projec- 
tion of  one  of  the  flanking  towers  i(|th  a  small 
loophole  showing  a  red  glare  within. 

**  Here  is  the  fire,"  he  cried,  "  in  my  own 
cabinet  I  How  can  this  have  happened  !"  and 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch.  The  door  was 
locked.  He  tried  to  turn  the  key,  but  it  was 
embarrassed.  "  Bring  me  an  axe,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, hearing  some  of  the  servants  following  him 
rapidly.  *'Dring  me  an  axe  directly!  quick, 
quick  !  all  the  papers  will  be  burned  ;"  and  again 
he  tried  to  turn  the  key. 

"  The  charter  chests  were  removed,  my  lord, 
to  the  aext  room,"  said  the  good  servant  Lan- 
gan.  **  I  moved  them  myself,  by  your  own  or- 
der, just  before  we  went,  that  the  floor  might  be 
repaired." 

The  young  lord  laid  his  hand  upon  his  brow 
for  an  instant,  and  then  said, 

"  Let  the  rest  perish,  then !  It  is  no  matter  ;** 
and,  just  as  he  spoke,  the  alarm-bell  rang  loud 
and  long. 

*'  What  fool  has  done  that  V*  exclaimed 
Charles  Walton.  ••  Ah !  Francis,  is  that  you  1" 
he  continued,  speaking  to  Sir  Francis  Clare,  who 
WHS  up  and  following  him  fully  dressed ;  '*  a 
word  in  your  ear :  mount  your  horse  quick  and 
be  gone,"  he  whispered.  *'  We  shall  have  all 
the  country  on  us  in  half  an  hour.  See,  there 
are  some  twenty  on  the  terrace  already.  Lan- 
jran,  here :  go  the  round  with  this  gentleman  to 
the  stables  by  the  back  way,  then  through  the 
wood  with  him  till  he  is  beyond  the  grounds. 
Francis,  say  I  am  determined !"  be  added  again, 
lowering  his  voice.  **  You  shall  see  me  soon. 
Away,  away,  good  friend !  you  know  not  the 
people  here." 

By  this  time  servants  were  hurrying  up  with" 
buckets  of  water,  and  with  axes  to  break  down 
the  door ;  but,  before  he  suffered  that  t<i  be  done, 
Ijord  Walton  turned  to  one  of  those  behind,  say- 
ing, •'  See  to  poor  Arrah  Neil ;  she  is  in  the 
ehamber  just  beneath  us.  Take  her  to  your 
lady's  room.  Now,  Roger,  you  and  Dick  move 
out  the  chests  from  the  place  where  Langan 
says  he  put  them.  Take  them  down  to  thu  ter- 
race, but  set  some  one  to  watch  them.  Hark  ! 
there  is  something  fallen  wiiliiii." 
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*'  The  ffTPat  case  of  hooks,  my  lord,  by  the 
sound,*'  Sciii]  one  uf  the  men. 

"Now  give;  niP  an  axp,"  cried  the  yonng 
nobleman  ;  and  with  a  ffw  blows  hR  dashed  the 
1o<;k  (ifl*  the  door,  and  piislied  it  open,  bidding 
the  nun  throw  in  the  water  as  he  did  so. 

Out  burst  the  flames  and  smok^,  however, 
with  such  fury  thai  all  were  forced  to  run  back  ; 
an<i  as  it  somewhat  cleared  away,  the  frightful 
scene  of  destrpcaion  that  the  interior  of  tlic 
tower  dispiay^l,  to(»  plainly  showed  thfre  wjis 
no  possibility  ]v\\  of  sdvinir  that  pad  of  the 
buildinc^.  "Now,  my  good  men,"  iTied  th»3 
young  lord,  "  let  as  many  as  ("an  find  I)u»'ket8 
keep  p<niring  «)n  the  wat<r.  TIm*  n&t  h«lp  me 
to  cut  away  ll»e  woodwork  between  the  tower 
and  the  rest.  Some  run  up  to  the  corridor 
above,  break  down  th<'  panelling,  and  throw  it 
back  away  from  the  (Irimes.  F<>ar  not,  but  at 
a]I  risks  cut  off  the  tower  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  (/all  some  of  those  nn^n  up  from  below. 
Why  do  thf-y  stand  idle  there  1" 

'I'hc  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion  that  suc- 
ccedeil  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
witnessed. the  consternation  produccMl  by  a  fire 
in  a  rural  district,  where  few  of  those  means 
and  applian(M>s  which  in  great  towns  exist  in 
plenty,  but  often  are  found  ineffectual  even 
there,  are  not  to  be  met  with  at  all.  To  pn- 
Tcnt  the  flames  from  extending  to  the  rest  of 
that  wing  was  found  impossible,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  the  noble  master  of  th»^ 
mansion,  and  tho  streniH)us  exertions  of  his 
servants,  who  speedily  recovered  from  the  first 
confusion  of  surprise,  and  recollected  the  old 
mditary  habits  which  they  had  ac<|uired  in  for- 
mer days.  The  tenantry,  too,  who  flocivcd  up 
at  the  sound  of  the  alarm-hell,  gave  eager  but 
not  very  etficicnt  help,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
the  townsfolk  ;  but  still  the  fire  gained  ground, 
extendi'd  from  the  tower  to  the  n)oms  in  the 
wing,  ran  along  the  cornices,  caught  the  beams, 
and  thrt^atened  the  whole  building  with  de- 
struction, when  a  tall,  grave  stranirer  in  a  black 
cloak  and  hat  walked  calmly  up  to  I/ird  Walton, 
who  had  come  down  to  the  terrace  to  give 
directions  to  the  people  below,  and  said,  in  a 
low  tone, 

"  A  few  pounds  of  gunpowder,  my  lord,  and 
a  linen  bag  laid  above  that  doorway  and  under 
the  coping-stone,  will  .separate  the  Are  from  the 
building.  The  stone  pas.«inge  cuts  it  ofTlx'low  ; 
there  is  but  a  narrow  gallrry  above,  and  if  you 
can  but  break  up  the  rorridor — " 

*•  I  see  !  I  sec: !"  cried  Lord  Walton.  "Thanks, 
sir,  thanks.  Run,  Hugh,  to  the  armory ;  you 
will  find  some  powder  tiierc." 

"  I  b(*g,  sir.  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
the  Maucisson,'^  cried  a  tall  man  in  flaunting 
apparel.  '*  At  the  famous  siege  of  Rochelle  I 
constructed  the  immense  petafd  wherewith  we 
blew  up  the—" 

»*  I  thank  you,  sir,**  replied  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  looking  at  the  person  who  addressed 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  tjiiick  hut  marking 
gaze,  "  I  will  make  it  myself;"  and,  without 
farther  notice,  he  proceeded  to  glye  the  neces- 
sary  orders,  and  to  take  precautions  both  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  all  persons  near,  and  to 
guard  the  buildmg  as  much  as  possible  from 
darri:jf^  !.v  th'»  explosion. 

VViiL'oaJJ  ^vas  ready,  he  went  into  the  house 


to  bring  his  sister  forth,  lest  by  any  chance  the 
rooms  in  whirh  she  had  hitherto  reniained 
should  1)4*  shaken  more  than  he  expected  ;  and 
then,  after  having  placed  her  at  a  distance,  be 
hiuis"if  fired  the  tiain,  wirich,  being  unconfined 
except  at  one  part,  earned  the  flame  in  an  in- 
stant to  the  bag  oi"  ponder,  causing  it  to  ex- 
plode with  a  trem  n.l.ius  roar.  A  quantity  of 
hriekwork  was  thniwri  into  the  air  ;  the  gallery 
above  (ell  in  the  moment  after  ;  and  then,  aftw 
a  short  pause,  a  tall  neis»hbouring  tower,  be- 
tween the  place  where  the  powder  ha<l  taken 
eflTect  and  lliat  where  the  firo  was  ragtiig,  bulg- 
ed out  about  half  way  up.  and  then  rush^ 
down,  strewing  the  terraco  with  a  mass  of  bro- 
ken ruins. 

In  the  anxiety  and  ex''it*.;n»^  nt  of  the  moment, 
Lord  WaJKm  hail  oli.servt:d  In  tie  but  what  was 
pa,s6in;^  immediately  before  him  ;  but  as  he 
Huirked  the  effect,  and  was  turning  round  to 
look  for  liis  sister,  and  tell  her  that  the  rest  of 
the  maiLsion  was  savtMl,  the  stranger  in  black, 
who  had  spoken  to  him  before,  once  more  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  l«>w  voice,  saying, 

'•You  had  better  hnik  to  those  chests,  my 
lord  ;  Cohinol  Thistleton  is  eyeing  them  some- 
what curiously.  As  for  me^  I  will  wish  yoa 
g«»oil  niaht ;  I  love  not  the  neighbourhfKid  of 
Parliamentary  commissioners;  but  if  you  want 
good  help  at  need,  which  perhaps  may  be  the 
case  soon,  you  have  only  to  .semi  a  trusty  ser- 
vant to  inquire  for  Martin  Randal  at  Waler- 
b<»urne,  ten  miles  hence,  and  you  will  have  fifty 
troo|)ers  with  you  in  two  hours." 

"I  understand!  \  understand, major," replied 
I^jrd  Walton.  "God  sfieed  you.  with  my  best 
thanks.  C<doncl  Thistleton  1  What  came  be 
here  for  ?" 

•*  No  good,"  replied  Randal,  walking  awiy 
and  beckoning  to  his  tall  companicm,  who  fol- 
ia wed  him  with  a  pompons  stride,  while  F/onl 
Walt»m  turned  towards  the  spot  to  which  be 
had  directed  his  attention.  Hf>  thnre  perceived, 
for  the  tirst  time,  tlm^e  men  on  horseback,  and 
one  who  had  dismounted  and  was  speakiflg 
with  a  servant  who  had  been  placed  to  watch 
the  two  large  chests  of  papers  whieh  had  beeo 
removed  from  the  next  wing  of  the  building. 

As  Lord  Walton  gazed  at  hini.  he  stooped 
down  once  more  to  look  at  the  chests  with  & 
curious  and  inijuiriiig  eye,  and  striding  up  to 
him  at  once,  the  young  nobleman  demanded,  is 
a  .stern  tone. 

"Who  are  you,  sirl  and  what  do  you  waot 
with  tho.?e  cases  ?" 

**  My  name,  my  lord,  is  Thistleton.**  replied 
the  other ;  '*  a  poor  colonel,  by  the  permissioB 
of  Providence,  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament 
of  England  ;  and  when  matters  are  a  litllo 
more  composed,  I  will  inform  your  lordship,  as 
my  errand  is  with  you,  what  excited  my  cu- 
riosity in  regard  to  these  cumbn)us  packas*»s.** 

"Oh!  Colonel  Thistleton  !  that  is  a  difTerfOt 
Affair,"  answ«»re<l  Lc»nl  Walton.  •'  As  siMjn  as 
I  have  ascertained  that  all  farther  danger  of 
the  fire  spreading  is  past.  I  will  have  the  honour 
of  entertaining  you,  as  far  as  my  p^ior  houss, 
half  destroyed  as  it  is,  will  adtnit." 

Tlie  P.iHiatneuiary  colonel  bowpt!  ff»'avely, 
and  iheyjMing  imhleirnn  then  pniree«!ed  tn  gjve 
farther  direetions  to  his  people,  mmgling  with 
coinmamls  rsspectiug  the  fire  and  the  security 
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of  the  rest  oT  the  mansion,  8un>Iry  orders,  spo- 
ken in  a  low  Mne.  to  ihose  servants  in  whom 
be  could  most  rely,  and  to  some  of  liis  princi- 
pal ipnants. 

When  he  had  assured  himself  that  all  was 
safe,  and  had  set  a  walch,  ho  returned  to  lii^ 
aistei  8  side,  and  led  her  back  to  the  house, 
whispering  as  he  went. 

•*  Keep  two  of  your  maids  with  you  in  your 
chamber  to-niiiht,  Annie.  See  to  poor  Arrah 
Heil ;  and  at  dawn  to-morrow,  dear  girl,  make 
preparations  for  a  journey.  Ask  no  questions, 
sweet  bister,  but  pack  up  all  that  yuu  most 
falue — all  trinkftl^,  Jewels,  gold  and  silver,  fitr 
we  may,  perhaps,  have  to  go  far."  Annie 
"Walton  {^azed  at  him  with  a  look  of  sorrowful, 
balflH'wildered  mquiry  ;  but  he  added,  "I  cair- 
not  explain  now,  dear  one  ;  I  will  tell  you  more 
to-morrow ;"  and  she  followed  him  silently 
into  the  house,  where  he  left  her,  and  at  once 
went  back  to  show  as  much  courtesy  to  Colonel 
Thistleton  and  his  companions  as  the  feclmgs 
of  his  heart  would  permit. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  This  is  a  lamentable  and  very  sad  visita- 
tion, my  lord,"  said  Colonel  Thistleton,  as  soon 
as  he  was  seated  with  two  eompanioos  In  the 
large  room  we  have  before  described. 

•*  It  is  indeed,  colonel,*'  replied  Lord  Walton, 
^and  will  cost  me  at  least  ten  thousands  pounds 
to  repair ;  so  that  I  hope  you  have  not  come 
for  any  thing  like  a  bene>{olence,  such  as  our 
Icings  of  old  used  sometimes  to  levy  upon  their 
subjects,  for  I  could  ill  spare  one  to  the  honour- 
able bouse  just  now — I..angan,''he  contmued  to 
the  servant  who  appeared  at  the  door,  "have 
wine  and  meat  set  out  in  the  hall.  We  shall 
all  want  refreshment." 

**Noy  my  lord,"  replied  Colonel  Thistleton, 
with  some  degree  of  hesitation  ;  '*  the  houses 
of  Parliament  resort  to  no  illegal  and  unjusti- 
fiable acts  of  taxation.  Labouring  but  for  the 
defence  of  themselves,  of  the  king's  person, 
liberty,  laws,  and  the  kingdom,  they  take  care 
to  abide  by  the  true  rights  and  customs  of  the 
country ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  my  lort),  they 
think  it  but  proper  and  necessary,  as  well  for 
the  safety  of  the  state  as  for  the  exculpation  of 
persons  unjustly  aci-used.  to  inquire  into  and 
examine,  either  by  the  judges  appointed  by  law 
—or  by  a  committee  of  iheir  own  body,  where 
any  hi^^ly  honourable  a*'  )  devout  person  is 
subjected  to  calumny — into  all  charges  of  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  the  two  houses,  or 
of  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war, 
snd  farther  endangering  the  condition  of  the 
poor  distracted  realm/*  t 

The  colour  somewhat  increased  in  Lord 
Walton's  cheek,  but  without  pause  he  replied 
gravely, 

•*  They  are  quite  right,  sir ;  and  if,  as  I  gather 
from  what  you  say,  you  are  come  into  this  j^art 
•f  the  country  upon  such  an  errand,  you  will 
find  mc  very  ready  and  willing  to  give  you 
every  assistance  in  my  power.** 

Now  the  (jorn mission  which  Colonel  Thistle- 
ton bad  to  perform  was  of  a  nature  somewhat 
delicate;   for  the  demeanuur  of  the  Walton 


family,  at  the  first  resistance  shown  to  the  arbi- 
trary priK'eedmijs  of  Hio  court,  h;id  been  fa- 
vourahJe  to  the  views  urm;neral  freedom,  which 
were  thiMj  alonr  ;i;»parcnt  on  the  oiJc  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  tliou<^h  it  had  bcoomo  evident 
that  the  young  lord  had  grown  eold  as  they 
stretched  their  pretensions,  and  had  even  re- 
monstrated against  several  of  their  prtK-ecdings, 
yet  his  course  had  not  been  so  decided  as  to 
cut  oir  all  hu])o  of  attadmig  him  to  the  party 
favourable  to  resistan(ri;  of  the  royal  authority 
by  arms,  while  the  task  that  the  worthy  com- 
mittee  man  was  charged  to  execute  was  one 
likely  to  alienate  him  for  ever,  if  the  grounds 
for  suspicion  were  found  unreasonable.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  skilful  man,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunity,  and  he  thereipre  re> 
plied, 

*'  I  was  quite  sure,  my  lord,  that  we  should 
find  every  readiness  in  your  lordship.  Wo 
have,  indeed,  the  unpleasant  duty  to  perform, 
(which  I  trust  we  shall  do  discreetly),  of  inves- 
tigating charges  against  a  number  of  persons  iR 
this  county  ;  but,  as  it  is  advisable  that  those 
in  whose  affection  and  loyalty  we  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  should  set  an  example  to  others^ 
against  whom  there  is  just  cause  of  suspicion, 
it  is  as  well  that  I  should  inform  your  lordship 
that  not  long  since,  at  Chippenham,  a  false  and 
calumnious  accusation  was  made  against  you 
to  our  worthy  brother,  Dr.  Bastwick,  here  pre- 
sent—'* 

'*0f  which  I  do  not  credit  a  word,"  added 
the  doctor. 

"  Charging  you  with  countenancing  the  cruel 
preparations  for  war  made  by  the  king  against 
bis  loyal  subjeots,  and  with  having  entered  into 
correspondence  with  his  majesty,  and  received 
a  commission  under  his  hand  to  levy  hone 
against  the  honourable  bouses.** 

He  paused  as  if  for  a  reply  ;  and  Lord  Wah- 
ton,  with  a  frowning  brow  and  flushed  cheek, 
answered, 

"  So,  sir,  I  am  to  suppose,  in  short,  that  you 
have  come  hither  to  examine  my  house,  and 
search  for  the  correspondence  you  speak  of?** 

"  Exactly,  sir,'*  replied  a  less  prudent  member 
of  the  committee  named  Batten  ;  but  Thistleton 
cut  him  short  by  adding,  '*  We  were  perfectly 
sure  that  your  lordship,  whose  family  have  al- 
ways been  godly  and  well  disposed,  would  re- 
joice at  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  world 
how  readily  you  would  submit  to  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  clear  yourself  of  all  faJ^ 
and  unjust  reproaches." 

**  Should  such  reproaches  against  a  person  of 
such  a  character  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  V* 
asked  the  young  nobleman  {  "  and,  on  my  word, 
gentlemen,**  he  added,  "you  are  somewb-it  bold 
men  to  venture  on  the  task.*' 

'*  Not  so  bold  as  you  give  us  cred  t,  for,  my 
lord,**  replied  Batten ;  **  there  in  a  tro<^p  of  hone 
under  your  park  wall.*' 

"Then  it  seems,**  rejoined  Lord  Walton, 
"that  you  did  not  really  calculate  upon  such 
unresisting  submission  as  you  afi!ected  to  expect 
at  first.  I  must,  of  cour^^e,  yield  to  force. 
However,'*  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  **  I  am 
certainly  not  prepared  to  resist,  even  if  I  were 
willing.'* 

"That  waut  oV  v^ev^x^^x^^  ^<QrN^ '^wxt Vst^- 
ahip  to  be  iuiiWitikXC^  ^\\s*«i^\«,^  >5aa  casa!Sisp» 


so 
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Thistleton  :  "  a  point  upon  which  I  have  no 
dotiht.  It  was  judged  necessary  to  institute  in- 
quiries into  ail  cases  of  malignant  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  Parliamf^nt  in  this  county  ;  and 
it  was  to  nu^t  any  opposition  in  such  instances 
that  the  troop  of  horse  was  sent,  not  against 
your  lordship,  of  whose  conduct  we  are  quite 
sure,  though  we  thought  it  would  show  unright- 
eous partiality  if  we  did  not  in  some  way  notice 
the  charges  made  against  you — " 

"  Charges  made  upon  oath,  be  it  remarked," 
said  Dr.  Bast  wick. 

♦*  Well,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  Lord  Walton, 
'''it  is  useless  to  discuss  this  question  farther. 
I  will  even  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
due  warrant  for  your  proceeding,  and  merely 
ask  what  you  intend  to  do  nextl** 

'*  Why,  the  fact  is  this,  my  very  good  lord," 
replied  Thistleton  :  '*  the  information  stated 
that  we  should  find  the  papers  in  question  in 
the  west  tower,  in  a  chamber  used  by  your 
lordship  as  a  cabinet  or  writing  room,  on  the 
first  floor  from  the  ground.  Now,  I  was  in- 
formed but  now,  that  two  large  chests  which  I 
saw  on  the  terrace  without,  contained  writings 
of  value,  which  had  just  been  removed  from  the 
fire.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  us  to  look 
into  those  cases." 

**  Surely  not  to-night,"  said  the  young  noble- 
nan. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  expedient,"  said  This- 
tleton. 

"  It  would  prevent  evil  surmises,"  added 
Bastwick. 

**  No  time  like  the  present,"  cried  Batten. 
"  The  king's  commission  might  be  gone  before 
to-morrow." 

**  The  keys,  I  fear,  have  been  lost  in  the  fire," 
answered  Lord  Walton,  giving  him  a  look  of 
contempt. 

**  They  will  be  easily  broken  open,"  replied 
Batten. 

**  I  may  not  exactly  like  to  hare  all  my  papers 
left  open  to  the  world,"  said  the  x<)ung  noble- 
man, gravely ;  **  but,  having  now  clearly  as- 
certained how  far  the  suspicions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment really  go,  I  will  make  no  farther  objpctifm. 
But  I  give  you  all  notice,  that  I  protest  against 
this  act ;  and  that,  when  next  I  take  my  place 
among  the  peers  of  England,  I  will  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  proceeding — Without, 
there!  Bring  in  those  cases  of  papers,  and 
some  instrument  for  forcing  open  the  locks." 
Thus  saying,  he  rose,  and,  turning  to  the  win- 
dow, looked  out  upon  the  terrace,  which  was 
still  partially  illuminated  by  the  fitful  glare  of 
the  decaying  fire. 

In  a  few  minutes  four  stout  servants  appeared 
carrying  in  the  chests,  and  having  received 
orders  to  break  them  open,  soon  laid  the  con- 
tents bare  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners.  Great,  however,  was 
their  disappointment  to  perceive  nothing  on  the 
top  but  old  deeds  and  parchments,  with  many  a 
waxen  seal  pendant  from  its  brtiad  riband. 
They  were  not  so  easily  conirnted,  however, 
and  proceedrd  to  turn  out  the  whole  contents, 
slrcwini;  the  floor  of  the  saloon  with  yellow  pa- 

Krs.  while  U)rd  Walton  spoke  a  few  words  to 
in/jan,  who  lofl  the  room. 
"Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  satisfied!"  asked 
the  young  nobJemanf  at  length,  when  the  bot- 


tom of  each  case  was  laid  bare.  "  If  so,  the 
servants  shall  replace  the  papers,  and  we  wiD 
to  supper." 

The  committee  whispered  together  for  a  mo- 
ment ere  they  replied,  but  L«>rd  Walton  could 
catch  the  words  "  No,  no  !  not  now — To-morrow 
at  daybreak — There  has  evidently  been  no  prep- 
aration—Have up  the  troop  by  that  time."  and 
other  broken  sentences,  which  evidently  showed 
him  that  farther  proceedings  were  in  contem- 
plation. 

'*  We  will,  my  lord,  put  ofl"  any  farther  requi- 
sitions till  to-morrow,"  Colonel  Thistleton  re- 
plied at  length,  **  upon  your  lordship  pledging 
us  your  word  of  honour  that  you  will  not  leave 
the  house,  nor  send  out  of  it  any  paper  of  any 
kind  or  sort  whatsoever." 
'  "  I  shall  most  assuredly  leave  the  house,* 
replied  Lord  Walton,  "  for  I  am  going  in  five 
minutes  to  assure  myself  that  the  fire  will 
spread  no  farther.  But  if  you  mean  that  I  am 
not  to  absent  myself,  I  have  no  intention  of  so 
doing,  and  will  promise  to  stay  and  entertain 
my  unexpected  guests  as  befits  their  qualfty 
and  commission  ;  nor  will  I  send  hence  or  mako 
away  with  any  paper,  from  the  warrant  of  array 
directed  by  Henry  II.  to  my  ancestor,  down  to 
the  cellar-book  of  the  old  butler  ;  so  now,  sirs, 
to  supper,  and  let  us  forget  for  the  time  all  that 
is  unpleasant  in  our  meeting.  Tfie  day  will 
come,  and  that  before  the  world  is  a  week  older, 
when  I  will  deal  with  this  matter  in  the  proper 
place  and  in  the  proper  manner." 

"Be  that  as  you  please,  my  lord,"  replied 
Thistleton  ;  "  we  doubt  not  we  sLall  be  justified. 
Myself  and  Dr.  Bastwick  will  in  the  meantime 
gladly  accept  your  hospitality.  Captain  Batten, 
however,  may  be  wanted  with  his  troop." 

**  Nay !"  cried  the  young  lord,  "  it  were  a  pity 
to  deprive  yourselves  of  one  of  your  most  able 
and  active  members.  If  Captain  Batten  have 
any  orders  to  give,  he  can  send  them  in  writing. 
There  lie  paper  and  pens,  and  I  remarked  that 
he  had  a  trooper  without.  My  wine  is  good, 
gentlemen,  and  venison  is  yet  in  season." 

"It  will  do  as  well  to  write,"  said  Batten, 
who,  always  ready  to  take  his  part  m  all  that 
was  unpleasant,  was  not  without  inclination  to 
share  in  things  more  agreeable ;  and,  proceed- 
ing to  the  writing-table  in  the  window,  he  had 
soon  ^ncocted  a  hasty  note,  which  he  carried 
out  himself,  while  the  rest,  with  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  proceeded  to  supper. 

When  the  meal  was  over — and  the  commis- 
sioners did  not  spare  it — I^»rd  Walton  ordered 
them  to  be  conducted  to  the  rooms  prepared  fur 
them,  and  took  leave,  saying,  "To-morrow, 
gentlemen,  at  five,  if  you  please,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  farther  business.  In  the  mean  whde, 
good-night." 

The  beds  were  soft  and  downy,  the  guests  of 
Lord  Walton  tired  with  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  it  was  somewhat  later  than  the 
hour  appointed  when  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee rose;  and  then,  on  looking  forth  from 
his  window.  Captain  Kaiien  was  surprised  and 
disappointed  not  to  see  his  troop  of  horse  drawrt 
up  in  the  park,  as  he  had  ordered  them  to  iiuis-i 
tcr  there  by  naif  past  four.  His  two  com|mn-j 
ions  were  down  before  him,  and  he  found  thoiri 
with  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion  in  the  halll 
liord  Wtilton  innmedia»7''y  s^'th'*^"!  in  p.  }?  r"  I 
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tone  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  on  their 
Be:irch ;  and  the  task  was  sooner  begun  than 
ended,  for  Bishop's  Mertun  House,  even  in  its 
diHiiieiiihered  state,  was  not  easily  examined 
Tioin  one  end  to  another.  Roono  afler  room 
was  ransacked ;  every  article  of  furniture  which 
coulfl  tie  supposed  to  conceal  papers  was  sub- 
jected to  the  perquisitions  of  the  three  com- 
niibSioners ;  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that  in 
Ibose  days  people  had  not  multiplied  the  luzu 
ries  and  conveniences  of  life  to  such  a  degree 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  turn  amid  the  crowd 
of  superfluities.  Still  nothing  was  discovered  ; 
ibr  Lord  Walton,  though  young,  was  a  man  of 
regular  habits,  and  his  papers  were  not  all 
scattered  over  his  dwelling,  but  gathered  reg- 
vlarly  into  one  repository. 

At  length  Colonel  Thistleton,  aAer  having 
twice  passed  through  the  corridor  and  gallery, 
.  pointed  to  a  door  in  the  former,  saying,  "  We 
have  omitted  that  room  several  times,  my  lord. 
It  may  be  necessary  that  we  examine  there, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  our  task  com- 
plete. You  will  understand  me  clearly,  my 
most  honourable  friend,  that  I  am  perfectly  sat 
iefied,  and,  indeed,  was  so  from  the  first ;  but 
we  must  he  enabled  to  say  that  we  have  lefl  no 
part  of  the  mansion  unseen." 

The  young  nobleman  heard  him  to  the  end, 
and  then  replied  gravely, 

"Those  are  my  sister's  apartments,  sir." 

"Nevertheless,  my  lord — "  answered  Dr. 
Bast  wick. 

But  Iy>rd  Walton  cut  him  short  with  a  frown- 
ing brow  and  a  flushed  cheek. 

••There  is  no  nevertheless,  sir,'*  he  said. 
•Those  are  my  sister's  apartments— that  is 
enough :  let  me  see  the  man  that  dares  wag  a 
loot  t(»wards  them." 

"  Nay.  my  good  lord,"  cried  Thistleton,  in  a 
mild  and  deprecating  tone,  "  we  mean  no  of- 
fence. If  the  lady  sleeps,  we  can  wait  her 
waking.    We  need  not  go  in  now." 

"Nor  now,  nor  never,  sir,"  answered  the 
young  nobleman,  sternly.  "  There  are  no  pa- 
pers <if  mine  there ;  of  that  I  pledge  my  honour. 
If  that  satisfies  you,  well." 

**  But  it  does  nut,  sir,"  cried  Batten. 

"Then  that  is  well  also,"  answered  Lord 
Walton,  turning  away  with  a  look  of  scorn. 

Thistleton  spoke  a  word  to  his  two  compan- 
ions, and  then  followed  the  young  nobleman, 
exclaiming. 

"  My  lord,  my  lord." 

"  You  speak  h>ud,  sir,"  rejoined  Charles  Wal- 
ton. "  I  will  hear  you  in  the  hall.  Remember, 
there  are  people  who  can  sleep  despite  of  Par- 
liamentary committees." 

"  This  is  too  insolent !"  cried  Batten.  "  If 
you  arrest  him  not.  Master  Thistleton,  I  will." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  answered  the  colonel, 
gravely.  "  A  committee  of  the  house  must  not 
be  bearded  by  the  best  man  in  the  realm  Leave 
bim  to  inc  :"  and,  thus  saying,  he  followed  the 
young  lord  down  the  stairs. 

When  they  were  in  the  hall,  in  which  were 
several  servanis.  Lord  Walton  paused  in  the 
midst. 

•»  Now,  eenilemen."  he  said,  "what  are  your 
irlhfT  ronnnands  V 

"  I  have  but  to  ask,  my  lord,"  manded  This- 


tleton, "  whether  you  aro  disposed  to  rcsi.st  the 
lawiul  authority  tif  Parliament !" 

"  The  unlawful  exercise  of  authority  it  doe* 
not  possess,  you  mean,"  replied  the  peer.  "  But, 
not  to  cavil  at  words,  sir—if  I  say  I  am,  what 
then?" 

"W^hy,  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  that 
which  would  be  most  unpleasant  to  me,"  re- 
plied Cohmel  Thistleton. 

"  I  rather  think,  however,  that  such  must  be 
the  result,  sir,"  rejoined  Charles  Walton,  witb 
a  cold  and  indifferent  air. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  put 
you  under  some  restraint,"  said  Thistleton,  witk 
an  angry  brow,  "  which  must  certainly  be  dose 
if—" 

"  If  I  permit  you,"  added  Lord  Walton,  seeing 
that  he  paused.  "  Colonel  Thistleton,  you  are 
mistaken,"  he  continued,  advancing  towards 
him.  ''  I  arrest  you,  sir,  for  high  treason,  ia 
the  king's  name !  Give  up  your  sword !"  and 
he  laid  his  hand  firmly  on  his  shoulder. 

'*Dr.  Bastwick  shrunk  back  and  looked  to- 
wards the  door ;  and  while  the  colour  died  away 
in  BaiU'n's  cheek,  Thistleton  shook  ofT  the 
young  lord's  grasp,  exclaiming, 

"  Call  up  the  horse  from  the  window,  Batten !" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  blade. 

"  They  are  not  there !"  answered  Batten,  witb 
shaking  knees. 

"  No,  sir,  they  are  not  there,**  rejoined  the 
master  of  the  mansion  ;  '*  those  that  are  lefl  of 
them  arc  now  gallopmg  hard  to  escape  Major 
Randall's  keen  riders.  You  may  have  heard  of 
his  name,  sir ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  put  up 
your  weapon  and  submit  to  what  cannot  be 
avoided.    Call  in  a  party,  Langan.-' 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  cried  Thistleton,  thrusting 
back  his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  "this  is  a 
most  shameless  breach  of—" 

"Of  what,  sirl"  demanded  Lord  Walton. 
"  You  came  hither  upon  an  unsavoury  errand. 
You  have  attempted  to  cozen  me  from  the  be- 
ginning. Without  lawful  power  or  authority, 
you  have  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  I  told  you  that  I  would  stay  here 
to  deal  with  my  unexpected  guests  as  befitted 
their  quality  and  their  commission.  But  mark 
me,  Colonel  Thistleton,  had  yon  been  moderate 
and  wise^had  you  carried  on  your  search  with 
decency,  you  should  haTe  gone  from  this  bouse 
without  hinderance  or  molestation.  I  would 
have  remembered  that  I  had  given  the  Parlia- 
ment no  greater  intimation  of  my  intentions 
than  they  have  given  me,  and  treated  you  with 
civility  end  respect ;  but  you  have  exc^eeded  all 
propriety ;  you  have  pried  where  no  likelihood 
existed  of  finding  what  you  sought ;  you  have 
even  expressed  the  purpose  of  intruding  on  the 
privacy  of  my  sister's  chamber.  The  measure 
is  full,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  now  too  late.  You 
are  all  three  prisoners  under  arrest,  and  it  will 
he  for  his  majesty  to  determine  the  full  extent 
of  your  deserts.  You  see  it  is  in  vain  to  resist," 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  door,  where  stood  a 
party  of  soldiers  fully  armed.  "Take  them 
back  to  their  chambers,  Langan ;  suffer  no  com- 
munication between  them:  place  a  sentry  at 
each  door,  and  then  return  to  me." 

The  members  of  the  committee  looked  dole- 
fully in  each  other's  faces,  but  they  well  saw 
that  what  the  young  nobleman  said  was  but  iw^ 
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true,  rpjrardir.g  tlir*  iist  lessnws  of  rrmonstranre 
or  opposition,  ;i(i'l  with  bent  hrad&  and  dejected 
roi:nlcr.Li:u'es  tliry  were  led  away. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Now,  Roger  Ilartnp,"  said  the  young  lord, 
as  soon  as  tlie  deputies  wore  gone,  "tell  me 
more  of  this  news.  You  were  with  the  party, 
it  seems." 

"  Why,  yes,  my  lord,"  replied  a  tall,  long- 
boned  Wiltshire  man,  dressed  in  the  full  colour 
of  the  house  of  Walton,  with  broadsword  by  his 
side  and  pistols  in  his  belt ;  "  Ixingan  took  me 
with  him  without  saying  a  word  of  where  he 
was  going.  He  told  me  afterward  that  he  was 
obliged  to  come  back  for  fear  your  lordship 
should  need  him,  and  that  I  was  to  stay  with 
the  major  and  his  troop,  because  I  knew  all  the 
lanes  and  by-ways,  and,  moreover,  loved  play- 
ing with  hand  and  arm.'* 

"  It  was  well  beihought,"  said  his  master ; 
"they  might  need  a  guide." 

"  I  don't  know,  my  lord,"  replied  the.  servant ; 
'•but  the  major  seemed  to  know  all  the  hedge- 
rows as  iihe  had  been  born  among  them.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  La n jean's  message,  he 
gave  the  order  to  muster,  and  be  ready  in  an 
hour.  That  was  about  half  past  one,  my  lord  ; 
for  we  had  scattered  the  pebbles  about  as  we 
went,  1  warrant,  and  before  half  past  two.  the 
troop  were  in  their  saddles,  and  moving  down 
at  a  brisk  trot  by  Lumby  Lane,  and  thi?n  at  a 
canter  over  the  (;ommon.  That  brought  us  to 
Hilldown,  where  all  the  folks  were  asleep,  and 
then  we  had  three  miles  of  high  road  to  Rusli- 
ford.  As  wo  were  erob.sing  the  brook,  or,  rath- 
er, letting  the  horses  drink,  for  the  major  had  a 
care  to  the  beasts  mouths,  it  being  a  hot  night, 
we  heard  a  trumpet  sound  Bishop's  Merton 
way ;  so,  then,  he  gave  the  order  to  trot,  and, 
taking  the  cart-road,  we  came  upon  the  edge  of 
the  meadows,  where  we  could  see  the  road  up 
to  the  house,  and  yet  have  shelter  of  the  alders  ; 
and  there  we  sat  quite  still  till  we  saw  the 
Roundhead  rascals  coming  up  at  a  walk,  with  a 
sort  of  animal  at  their  head  more  like  a  chandler 
than  a  soldier,  and  beside  him.  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  on  his  gray  mare.  When  they  got  out 
clear  upon  the  meadow,  old  Dry  pointed  along 
to  wards  the  bottom,  and  said  something — we 
could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  it  was  like  as 
if  he  told  him,  If  you  keep  down  that  way.youMi 
get  up  to  the  house  without  being  seen  from  the 
windows.  The  major  spoke  never  a  word. 
Indeed,  he  spoko  very  little  all  the  time,  but  let 
them  gr)  on  till—" 

'•  Was  Dry  still  with  them  V  asked  his  mas- 
ter, interrupting  his  discourse. 

'•  Ix)rd  bless  your  lordship,  no,"  answered  the 
servant ;  "  he  left  them  as  soon  as  he  had 
pointed  out  the  way,  and  trotted  baek  But 
when  they  were  half  across  the  meadtiws, 
about  half  a  gun-shot  from  the  aider's,  a  trum- 
peter's horse  of  ours  smelt  them  out,  and,  like 
an  undrilled  beast,  thinking  his  master  was 
somewiiat  long  in  sounding  the  charge,  h»»  be- 
gan and  neighed  as  loud  as  he  could.  There- 
upon they  hallrd.  and  began  to  look  about,  as 
if  a  horse  neighing  was  somewhat  wonderful ; 


and  then  the  major  gave  the  word,  and  we 
were  out  from  the  alders  in  a  minute,  and  down 
upon  them.  Your  lonlsbip  has  seen  a  plump 
of  teal  rise  up  fn>m  a  pond,  and  whirl  away  all 
in  a  sweep.  Well,  four  fifths  of  them  were 
round  in  a  minute,  and  longest  legs  won  the 
day.  About  twenty  old  fellows,  with  copper 
noses  and  steel  caps,  stood  their  ground,  how- 
ever, and  tired  their  pistols  at  us,  keeping  all  to- 
gether, and  showing  broadsword.  But  we  took 
to  steel  too,  and  they  could  not  bide  it,  bul 
broke ;  and  though  they  fought  better  than  I 
ever  thought  to  see  such  crop-eared  hounds 
fight,  they  were  forced  to  follow  their  fellows, 
though  not  before  some  seven  had  tasted  green 
turf,  and  had  as  much  of  it  as  will  serve  theai 
till  the  world's  end.  Then  we  wheeled  and 
followed  the  rest,  cutting  them  off  from  the 
town ;  and  though  they  rode  hard,  yet  more 
than  nine  or  ten  had  cause  to  wish  their  spun 
were  belter,  till  at  length,  after  having  chased 
them  back  to  Rushford,  the  major  sent  our 
Captain  Barccolt,  with  thirty  men,  to  keep  then 
going,  while  he  halted,  and  gave  me  ten  to  bring 
here,  saying  your  lordship  migljt  need  them." 

"  Then  did  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  fly  witk 
them  1"  demanded  his  lord,  "  or  did  he  run  back 
to  the  town  1" 

"  I  doubt  that  he  knew  of  the  affair  at  all, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  he  was  far  down 
the  lane  before  we  chargwl.  No  trumpet  wts 
blown  for  fear  of  bringing  the  militia-men  from 
Bishop's  Merton  upon  us,  and  the  banks  would 
prevent  him  from  seeing  or  hearing  either." 

'•  Then  we  will  strike  a  blow  at  him,"  said 
Lord  Walton. 

The  servant  rubbed  his  hanils  and  laughei 
"  That  will  rejoice  the  codes  of  many  a  poor 
mau'b  heart  in  Bishop's  Merton,"  he  cried. 
"  The  old  sanctified  sinner  is  only  hated  is 
muf^h  as  he  is  feared.  Why,  he  was  the  cause 
of  poor  old  Sergeant  Neil  being  dragged  away, 
and  killed  with  bad  usage ;  and  I  do  believe  the 
boys  would  stone  him  on  the  green  if  they 
knew  it,  for  he — the  old  man — used  to  gather 
the  lads  about  him  on  the  green,  and  tell  them 
stories  of  the  old  wars,  when  Tyrone  was  a 
rebel  in  Ireland,  and  he  fought  under  Blount, 
earl  of  Devon,  till  their  little  eyes  almost  camt 
out  of  their  heads." 

"  Dry  was  the  cause,  did  you  say  T"  asked  the 
young  nobleman.  "  I  thought  the  only  caaie 
was  the  words  he  spoke— that  the  king,  if  lie 
were  well  ciumselled,  would  raise  his  standard 
at  once,  march  to  London,  proclaim  martial 
law,  and  hang  the  two  ring-leaders  of  tho  Par- 
liament before  the  door  of  the  house." 

•'Ay,  my  lord,  that  was  the  pretence,**  re- 
plied the  servant,  "  though  he  never  said  all 
that :  and  they  pretended.  Loo,  that  he  knew 
more  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  North,  if  he 
chose  to  speak.  But  the  real  reason  was,  that 
the  old  man,  one  day  last  year,  when  he  was 
stronger  than  he  was  afterward,  heard  the 
sneaking  villain  saying  things  to  poor  little  Ar- 
rah  that  were  not  comely,  and  broke  his  head 
with  his  staff.  Dry  siomaehed  the  affront  till 
the  time  came  for  Ins  revenge,  and  then  brought 
the  men  over  from  Devizes  to  take  old  Neil 
away  ;  so  I  am  right  glad  y<iur  hirdship  is  going 
to  punish  him  on  that  account." 
•'  'Tis  not  on  that  account,  Roger  Ilartup,** 
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•replied  his  master,  gntfely,  *<  lor  of  that  I  know 
nothing ;  hot,  first,  the  man  is  a  rank  traitor,  as 
there  ia  proof  enough ;  and,  secondly,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  thia  (ire  last  night  was  not  kindled 
without  help.  There  were  men  seen  about  the 
place  juat  after  dark.  Dry  was  up  here  upon 
a  false  pretence  in  the  morning ;  no  one  was 
Bear  the  west.*  tower  with  a  light.  Bring  me 
the  paper  and  ink,  and  call  the  lance  prisade 
of  the  troop  who  came  with  the  men." 

He  wrote  a  few  haaty  linea  while  the  servant 

waa  gone,  and  on  hia  retnm  with  a  atoat,  hroad* 

1^  aet  soldier,  the  young  nobleman  aaid,  ^  Now, 

J    air,  do  you  think  that  Major  Langan  will  object 

'    to  your  executing  a  warrant,  under  my  hand, 

/o|-  the  arrest  of  a  rank  traitor  in  this  neigh- 

V>urhoodr' 

"  I  was  ordered  to  receire  your  commands, 
my  lord,  and  obey  them,"  replied  the  soldier. 
**  But  the  major  told  me  to  beg  your  lordship  to 
let  him  know  early  what  you  intended  to  do, 
for  that  he  did  not  hoki  it  safe  to  remain  here 
Buch  after  nt)on,  for  fear  of  being  cut  off." 

**  I  will  send  to  him  directly,"  replied  I^rd 
Walton  ;  "  but  you,  in  the  mean  time,  take 
this  warrant,  and  go  round  by  the  back  of  the 
town  to  a  place  called  Longsoaken,  where  you 
will  apprehend  one  Ezekiel  Dry.  Bring  him 
hither  without,  giving  him  time  to  speak  with 
«ny  one  in  private." 

*^But  if  he  resists  V  asked  the  man. 

"Use  force,"  answered  I^rd  Walton;  and 
then  added,  "  but  there  will  be  no  resistance. 
Take  all  your  men  with  you  but  those  who  are 
guarding  the  committee-men,  and  five  of  my 
people  bfaide.  You,  Roger,  go  with  him,  with 
Huffh,  and  three  others.  Leave  Langan.  for  I 
aball  want  him;  and  now,"  he  continued,  as 
aooD  as  they  had  retired,  **  to  examine  into  the 
business  of  this  fire." 

Thus  saying,  he  rose,  took  his  hat  which  lay 
by  him,  and,  paasitag  through  the  neighbouring 
ball,  went  out  upon  the  terrace ;  then  circling 
vaand  the  ruins  of  the  tower  which  had  fallen, 
be  made  his  way  to  the  end,  where,  black  and 
•till  reeking,  stood  the  part  of  the  building  in 
which  the  fire  had  commenced.  No  one  was 
near,  and  Lord  Walton  stood  and  gazed  at  it 
for  aeveral  minutes  with  sad  and  solemn  feel- 
ings. It  looked  to  him  hke  the  corpse  of  one 
untimely  slain :  all  was  gray  and  desolate,  where 
lately  had  been  life  and  cheerfulness.  The 
room  in  which  he  used  to  sit  was  gone,  and  all 
that  marked  the  spot  where  he  had  passed  many 
an  hour  of  calm  and  pleasant  contemplation 
was  the  charred  ends  of  the  rafters  and  one 
stout  beam,  which,  not  quite  destroyed,  hung 
black  and  crumbling  from  side  to  side,  bending 
down  half  broken  in  the  midst.  Part  of  thn 
wall  had  fallen  in,  and  part  still  stood,  rugged 
and  ruined  ;  while  in  the  chamber  below,  some 
tattered  fragments  of  rich  damask  furniture 
and  old  tapestry  hong  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
The  smoke  still  rose  up  from  the  pile  of  nibhish 
beneath ;  but  on  one  of  the  chimneys  a  bird  had 
already  ventured  to  perch,  as  if  claiming  it 
thenceforth  for  the  inheritance  of  the  wild  things 
of  the  earth.  After  a  few  minutes*  sad  con- 
templation, the  young  lord  turned  and  looked 
around  over  the  fair  scene  he  was  about  to 
leave,  perhaps  for  ever,  as  it  lay  in  the  sunshine 
•f  the  early  morning,  oakn  and  amiling,  not- 1 


withstaBdiiig  all  the  destniction  of  the  preoed*^ 
ing  night,  and  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  fu- 
ture, with  the  same  peaceful  indifference  where- 
with some  have  supposed  the  disembodied  spirit 
to  l«Nik  upon  the  wild  paasions  and  contentions 
of  the  world. 

As  he  gazed,  however,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
woman  seated  upon  the  trunk  of  a  felled  beeeh- 
tree  whksh  lay  close  benj^aih  the  terrace,  and 
instantly  perceiving  that  it  waa  that  of  Arrab 
Neal,  be  beckoned  to  her  to  come  up  to  him. 
The  girl  did  so  without  hesitation ;  and  aa  abe 
climbed  the  stone  steps  which  led  from  the 
park,  be  watched  her  countenance,  to  see  if  tba 
moody  and  abstracted  fit  to  which  she  waa  fre- 
quently subject  was  still  upon  her  or  had  paaaed 
away.  There  was  no  trace  of  it  left.  Hat 
beautiful  eyea  were  dear  and  bright,  and  fuO 
of  intelligence,  tliough  her  brow  waa  grave  aai, 
even  sad ;  and  her  look  waa  raised  towarda  him 
with  a  gentle,  imploring,  deprecating  exprea- 
sion,  aa  if  she  had  in  aome  way  otreuded  and 
sought  forgiveness. 

**  Well,  my  pt»or  Arrah,"  said  the  young  no- 
bleman, in  a  kind  tone,  **  I  fear  you  were  moeb 
frightened  last  night." 

**  I  was  frightened,  my  lord,"  she  anawered,. 
**  but  not  much ;  I  knew  it  was  for  tlie  beat, 
and  hoped  that  it  would  be  soon  extmguished.** 

*'  All  things  are  for  the  heat."  replied  Lord 
Walton.  *'  God  forbid  that  I  should  doubt  it, 
Arrah.  Yet  this  has  been  a  severe  Um  and  a 
great  grief  to  me ;  for  I  cannot  see  the  house 
of  ray  fathers  so  injured  without  regret.  It  ie 
not  that  many  invaluable  and  rare  things  have 
been  destn»yed,  but  that  mementoes  o;  the  past 
are  gone  with  them.  Things,  the  sight  of  which 
recalled  the  days  of  boyhood,  places  stored  with 
a  thousand  memories,  ay,  and  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations with  timea  before  my  own.  I  can  no 
longer  nit  in  that  room,  Arrah,  and  think  of 
those  who  tenanted  it  in  former  years,  or  of  ail 
the  many  scenes  that  have  there  taken  place." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  ftn  it.  indeed,"  replied  Ar- 
rah N(nl ;  *'  but  yet — "  and  ahe  paused,  leaving 
her  sentence  uneondnded. 

**Tell  me,  Arrab,**  continued  Lord  Walton, 
not  heeding  her  broimn  reply, "  when  you  bad  re- 
tired to  reat  last  night,  which  they  tell  noe  waa 
about  nine,  did  yon  hear  any  noise  in  the  tower, 
or  any  one  going  up  the  stairs  which  pass  cloee 
behind  the  room  where  you  slept?" 

She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
with  her  large  bright  eyea  fixed,  aomewhat  aad- 
ly,  upon  his  n>untenance,  then  shook  her  head, 
and  answered,  "No  one." 

The  young  lord  remarked  the  peculiarity  of 
her  look,  and  added,  "  I  am  acre  you  would  an- 
swer truly,  Arrah.  for  your  poor  grandfiither, 
who  gave  you  an  education  ao  much  aliove  that 
which  persons  far  higher  in  rank  bestow  upoo 
their  children,  tauirht  you,  I  know,  always  to 
adhere  to  truth.  Yet  hear  me,  Arrah :  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  kind  to  you  and  yours ;  I 
have  been  fond  of  you  from  your  childhood. 
Now  I  suspect  that  this  fire  was  not  the  work 
of  accident.  I  cannot  find  that  the  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower  was  closed  last  night.  That 
enemies  were  abroad  I  have  too  gfM>d  reason  to 
know ;  and  you,  too,  waraed  me  yourself  Uiat 
danger  was  at  hand — " 

"iDb,  but  it  waa  not  that !  it  waa  not  tbat  f" 
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cried  Arrah  Neil :  •*  the  danger  I  feared  for  you 
was  mil  of  lire,  Charles  Walton.  Ask  mn  mti 
to  If  11  yoiif  for  they  made  nie  swear  I  would  not 
before  they  would  lei  me  go.*' 

** Indeed!*'  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman, 
gazing  at  her  thoughtfully.  *'  Well,  I  wdl  not 
ask  you,  then.*' 

"  Di»  not!  do  not!"  she  cried,  "for  I  could 
not  refuse  you  any  thing ;  and  that  would  be 
wrong  alter  I  have  sworn  :  I  would  lay  down 
my  lilJe  for  you,  indeed  I  would  ;  but  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  break  my  word.*' 

"No,  no  I"  replied  J#ord  Walton  :  "but  to  re- 
turn. I  suspect,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  de- 
struction has  not  bden  committed  by  accident.** 

"Not  entirely."  said  Arrah  Neil,  looking 
down. 

"  Not  entirely  !'*  exclaimed  the  peer.  "  Then 
you  know  how  it  happened — you  know  who  did 
it :  Arrah,  speak,  who  was  it  ?  That,  at  least, 
I  may  ask." 

The  poor  girl  trembled  terribly,  but  then,  in  a 
low,  sad  voice,  she  answered,  "  It  was  I !" 

"  You?  You?"  cried  Lord  Walton,  gazing  at 
her  sternly,  while  his  lip  quivered  in  ihu  attempt 
to  suppress  the  emotion  within  him.  The  girl 
answered  nothing,  and,  after  a  struggle  witii 
himself,  he  waved  his  hand,  saying :  "  I  forgive 
you,  my  poor  girl,  you  flid  it  when  you  were  not 
yourself  Tell  no  one  else,  Arrah — the  secret 
is  safe  with  me  ;**  and  he  turned  away,  lest  one 
harsh  word  should  nungle  with  the  kinder  ones 
he  had  spoken.  When  he  had  gone  some  ten 
or  twelve  slrps,  however,  Arrah  Neil  darted 
afler  him,  caught  his  hand,  and  pressed  her 
beautiful  lips  up(»n  it. 

"  Do  not  abandon  me,  Charles  Walton,*'  she 
said.  "  Do  not  cast  me  off  and  bate  me.  Tell 
me,  would  you  rather  see  all  those  ruins,  and 
lose  all  you  have  lost,  or  be  to-morrow  a  prison- 
er in  the  dark  Tower  of  London,  perhaps  never 
to  ride  the  green  fields  again  while  you  live?" 

Lord  Walton  paused  with  a  look  of  bewildered 
inquiry :  but  then  suddenly  a  light  rose  up  ia  his 
eyes,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  Arrah  Neil's 
shoulder,  he  said,  "  Thank  you,  Arrah !  thank 
yoiL  Tis  a  wild  way  of  deliverance,  yet  thank 
you,  dear  child.  You  meant  it  well,  and  it  has 
succeeded— but  here  are  people  coming.  Go 
back  to  Annie ;  we  must  not  leave  you  behind 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  seasons  of  the  year  seemed  to  take  ihcir 
tone  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  discord 
that  was  raging  throughout  the  land.  The  sum- 
mer was  gloomy  and  full  of  Htorms :  instead  of 
bright  sunshine  and  smiling  skies,  heavy  clouds 
had  been  gathering  over  the  heavens  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  although  every  now 
and  then  a  warm  and  splendid  day,  such  as  that 
which  we  have  described  in  the  beginning  of 
this  tale,  broke  in  upon  the  heavy  aspect  of  ihe 
summer,  as  if  tu  remind  man  of  finer  and  happier 
times,  yet  week  afler  week  passed  in  tempests, 
rain,  and  gloom ;  and  signs  and  portents,  snch 
as  might  have  alarmed  nations  in  more  supe.r- 
stitioud  days,  were  seen  in  the  ^ky,  and  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  more  timid  with  apprehension. 


It  was  upon  the  morning  of  one  of  these  sad 
and  fro^^ning  days  that  a  tro«ipof  horse,  awsist- 
ing  of  ab«iul  a  hundred  and  fiity  men,  wHl  arm- 
ed and  mounted,  t«iok  its  way  across  a  widesiid 
somewhat  barren  plain  about  foiiy  miles  tu  tbe 
northeast  of  Hishop's  Merton.  encumbered  with 
a  goiKl  deal  of  baggage,  and  escorting  two  or 
tliree  of  the  heavy  carriages  of  the  times,  io 
which  were  some  six  or  seven  women.  The 
prospect  was  wide  and  dreary,  extending  in  a 
number  of  gray  lines,  which  afford  the  eye  no 
pleasing  object  to  rest  upon,  except  here  and 
there  a  little  mound  or  tumulus  bearing  on  its 
top  a  clump  of  black-looking  trees ;  in  the  dt*- 
tance  was  a  range  of  low  wood,  apparently 
stunted  and  withered  by  the  chillmg  blaitt 
which  swept  over  the  plain ;  and  a  piece  of 
water  of  some  extent  was  seen  glis^tening  oa 
the  right,  with  the  sandy  road  along  which  tbe 
cavahuide  took  its  way  winding  t^tween  the 
mere  and  the  wood.  No  hedgerows  broke  the 
wide  pxtent,  and  the  ground  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  marshy,  for  numerous  ditches  inter- 
sected it  in  every  dirci-iion,  and  a  large  trench 
ran  along  on  either  side  of  the  path,  with  here 
and  there  a  small  wocMlcn  bridge  to  cross  fron 
the  highway  to  the  green  turf  of  the  plain. 

The  progress  of  the  parly  was  not  very  quick i 
for,  as  we  have  said,  the  carriages  were  heavy, 
and  their  wheels,  as  well  as  those  of  two  or 
three  carts  and  wagons,  sunk  deep  and  loose  ia 
the  shifting  soil  of  the  road.  By  the  side  of  tbe 
foremost  of  the  carriages  generally  rode  a  Cav- 
alier, with  whom  the  reader  is  already  )icquaint> 
ed  under  the  name  of  I^ord  Walton,  and  ever 
and  anon  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heavy  door, 
and  spoke  in  at  the  window  to  his  lister  or  to 
Arrah  Neil,  the  latter  seldom  replying  except 
by  a  monosyllable  or  a  look.  Annie  WaltoD, 
however,  conversed  with  him  gayly  and  lightly : 
not  that  her  heart  was  by  any  means  at  eaae^ 
or  her  bosom  without  its  apprehensions  ;  but  she 
was  well  aware  that  her  brother  was  grieved 
for  all  the  inconvenience  that  she  suffered, 
and  for  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
and  with  kindly  and  generous  feelings  towardi 
him,  she  made  as  little  as  possible  of  every  an- 
noyance on  the  march  ;  concealed  all  the  feara 
that  she  might  experience,  and  seemed  uncon* 
seious  of  the  perils  of  the  way.  She  might  not, 
it  iii  true,  deceive  her  brother  as  to  her  own  sen- 
sations, for  he  knew  her  well  and  underaUiod 
her  kindness  and  devotion ;  but  still  it  made  tbe 
burden  lighter  to  him  to  hear  no  murmur  and  to 
witness  no  terror. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  march  of  the 
two  preceding  days,  some  of  the  rumours  which, 
true  and  false  alike,  always  run  through  a  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  agitation,  had  reached  Lord 
Walton's  party,  speaking  of  troops  inarchiDf 
hither  and  thither  in  the  neighbourhood.  Now 
it  was  a  detachment  from  Ixird  Essex's  army; 
now  it  was  a  body  of  men  crossing  the  country 
to  re-enforce  Waller ;  now  it  was  a  body  of 
militia  called  out  by  Parliamentary  commissioii- 
ers  from  the  district  or  the  county  throngk 
which  they  wen^  passin<<[.  But  lAird  WallOM 
paid  but  little  attention  to  ihe.sc  reports,  having 
taken  every  necessary  i)rccaution  by  thniwing 
out  several  small  parties  m  front,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  or  three  nnlos,  to  guard  against 
surprise,  and  ^secure  his  onward  course  towardi 
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.  OoientTy.  When  aiy  Tom-aT  reached  him,  in- 
df!ed,  which  bore  more  strongly  ihe  resenihlanee 
of  truth  than  the  rest,  and  was  corroltorated  hy 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  position  and  designs 
of  the  farious  persona  to  whom  it  refenrrd,  he 
would  ride  forward  to  the  head  of/lhe  line,  and 
converse  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  thin,  bony, 
gra?e-l(>oking  personage  in  black,  who  bore  few 
signs  of  being  a  military  man,  except  hia  large 
boots  of  untanned  leather,  his  heavy,  steel- 
mounted  sword,  and  the  pistols  at  his  saddle 
Ik>w.  Thus,  when  they  had  got  about  halfway 
across  the  plain,  a  horseman  galloped  op  from 
the  right,  leaping  one  or  two  narrow  ditches  by 
which  it  was  intersected,  and  then,  not  able  to 
OToss  the  wider  trench  which  separated  thf>  road 
from  the  turf,  riding  along  by  the  side  of  the 
troop,  and  making  signs  to  Charles  Walton  that 
ke  had  something  to  cummunicate ;  the  young 
Bobleman  accordingly  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
■oflTering  his  party  to  pass  on,  lingered  behind 
tiU  they  were  out  of  earshot. 

"Well,  Master  Hurst,"  he  then  asked,  "  what 
ii  your  news  ?  I  was  sorry  you  would  not  join 
WBj  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here." 

•*  I  told  Langan  I  would  follow  yon,  my  lonl,** 
replied  the  new-comer ;  "  but  I  had  to  put  my 
bouse  in  order  and  sell  some  hay,  for  it  does 
not  do  to  go  soldiering  in  these  times  without 
money  in  one*s  pocket,  and  I  had  but  short 
■otice.  However,  my  lord,  you  had  better  be 
on  your  guard ;  for,  as  I  came  over  the  moor, 
I  found  a  boy  keeping  sheep  out  there  between 
the  wood  and  the  water,  and  wishing  to  know 
whereabouts  you  were,  for  I  could  not  see  you 
at  the  time — " 

**You  did  not  mention  my  name,  I  hope," 
aaid  Lord  Walton. 

"  Oh  no,  my  lord,**  answered  the  horseman  ; 
-**  I  took  care  not  to  do  that ;  I  only  asked  if  he 
bad  seen  a  body  of  soldiers,  without  saying  horse 
or  foot.  So  the  boy  said,  *  Oh  yes  ;  that  there 
were  five  hundred  and  ^Ay  lying  behind  the 
wood* — for  he  had  counted  them,  seemingly,  like 
m  flock  of  sheep.  Then  I  asked  him  how  many 
borse  there  were  ;  to  which  he  replied  by  say- 
log  *two,  and  that  all  the  rest  had  guns,  and 
bandoliers,  and  steel  caps,  except  a  few  who 
bad  long  pikes  in  their  hands.* " 

•*  This  looks  serious,"  replied  Lord  Walton  ; 
"■we  most  look  to  this  intelligence." 

"There  is  more  serious  work  behind,  my 

lord/*  replied  Hurst ;  '•  for  this  news  gave  me 

^e  key  of  what  I  saw  myself  in  the  morning. 

These  musketeers  are  not  alone.    They  have 

got  cavalry  for  their  support,  my  lord,  or  f  am 

much  mistaken :  not  two  hours  ago  I  saw  the 

..  tail  of  a  troop  going  into  the  little  village,  the 

apire  of  which  you  can  just  see  rising  up  there. 

.i  should  have  taken  them  for  your  men,  but 

^^at  they  were  coming  the  contrary  road ;  so  I 

r  AToided  the  village  for  fear  of  worse.*' 

•*  Well,  Hurst,  ride  on  to  the  next  bridge,** 

inid  I^rd  Walton,  "  and  then  join  me  on  the 

i^oad  with  Major  Randal,  whom  I  must  consult 

li^bo  our  proceeidings.**    Thus  saying,  he  spurred 

I  bis  horse,  and  galloped  forward  to  the  bead 

rthe  line,  where,  palling  up  by  the  side  of  our 

are  friend  in  black,  he  communicated  to  him 

I  that  he  had  just  heard.** 
■Ah  !**  said  Randal,  in  hia  nsnal  dry  and  de- 
tone,  "ah!    Five  hnadred  and  fifty 
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mosketeers !  rather  bettor  than  three  to  onoi 
That  would  not  matter  ii  ibe  ground  were  fair; 
but  these  lyiches,  these  ditches,  they  are  awk- 
ward things  in  the  way  of  caralry ;  fiT  our 
horses  coukl  leap  them  aa  easily  aa  their  shot, 
the  matter  would  be  soon  settled.  Does  any 
one  know  what  like  the  ground  is  there  1  They 
will  gall  us  sadly  if  we  have  to  expose  our  flank 
to  the  wood." 

*'I  fear  so,  indeed,"  replied  Lord  Walton; 
"  hut,  perhaps,  if  1  were  to  pass  the  next  bridge^ 
take  a  circuit  round  and  dislodge  them,  while 
you  pursue  your  ^%ay  along  the  road,  we  might 
contrive  to  get  into  better  fighting  ground.** 

'*  Let  us  see  what  it  is  like  first,**  said  Ran- 
dal ;  **  here  comes  your  newsmonger,  my  lord  ; 
we  shall  learn  more  from  him.  *'  Now,  Master 
Yeoman,  how  does  the  land  lie  about  the  wood  t 
Is  there  good  room  for  a  charge,  or  ia  it  cut  n^ 
like  this!" 

**  Between  the  wood  and  the  road,**  anawered 
Hurst,  **  it  is  just  like  a  gridiron,  with  ditcheo 
enough  to  drain  the  sea  !** 

'*  And  behind  the  wood— do  you  know  any^ 
thing  of  that  1"  continued  Randal. 

**  It  is  good  enough  there,*'  said  the  horse- 
man, divining  the  object  of  his  question,  "but 
you  canncit  get  at  it  for  the  river." 

**They  have  gut  some  good  soldiers  among 
them,"  said  Randal.  "  Such  gnmnd  was  not 
chosen  by  one  of  the  old  bottle-nosed  serving 
men  of  Ijondon.*' 

"Tliey  must  have  good  intelligence,  too,~ 
said  Lord  Walton,  **  to  fix  so  exactly  on  a  point 
where  they  can  best  attack  us.  If  it  were  not 
for  my  sister  and  the  women,  we  might  take 
their  fire  in  passing,  and  get  into  the  good 
ground  beyond.  But  the  carriagea  and  baggage 
would  prove  a  sad  encumbrance.'* 

"  Ah.  women,  women  !**  cried  Randal,  "they 
are  the  causes  of  all  the  mischief  in  the  world. 
However,  we  must  dispose  of  them,  and  must 
take  our  resolution  quickly ;  there  is  no  going 
back  now,  my  lord,  and  we  must  make  our  way 
forward,  at  whatever  risk :  luckily,  yon  have 
brought  all  the  spare  horses,  and  the  witaen*a 
saddles;  they  must  quit  the  carriages  and 
mount ;  the  baggage  must  take  its  chance,  and 
belong  to  the  winners.** 

"  But  1  cannot  expose  my  sister,**  exclaimed 
liord  Walton,  '*  to  such  an  aflTair  as  this :  aba 
can  go  hack  to  the  village.** 

"  No.  no,"  said  Randal,  quickly,  "  there  is  no 
need  of  that ;  this  good  yeoman  oad  guide  her 
around  with  the  rest  of  the  women,  while  wo 
make  onr  way  forward,  and  do  the  best  we  caa 
with  these  gentry  in  fnmt.  They  will  not  chase 
her  if  we  keep  on  our  way;  but  if  we  quit  the 
road,  thpy  will,  of  course,  draw  to  their  left,  and 
cut  us  off  between  the  causeway  and  the  water. 
Now,  my  lord,  be  quick ;  get  them  out  and  away ; 
I  will  send  a  dozen  of  my  men  to  escort  them, 
with  Barecolt  at  their  head.  'Tis  the  best  task 
for  him ;  for  with  women  he  will  have  room  to 
talk,  and  that  is  his  occupation.  He  may  lie 
too,  there,  as  much  as  he  likes,  and  nobody  will 
find  htm  out.  Now,  Master  Yeoman,  you  bo 
guide;  lead  these  ladies  over  the  moor,  round 
by  the  hack  of  that  great  pond,  and  into  the  open 
ground  beyond  it.  When  you  get  to  that  mound 
with  the  trees  on  it,  you  may  halt  a  bit,  and 
watch  what  we  are  about  on  the  road.    If  yoa 
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8fe  that  we  get  the  wont,  put  t«*  the  spur,  and 
galidp  (Ml  nil  >-«iu  rejoin  the  Coveotry  road,  then 
on  H»  liasi  as  may  be  to  the  king,  i^rho  will  be 
in  Coven iry  by  noon  to-morrow.  If  you  see  we 
mak<^  g(NKl  our  ground,  come  Itack  and  join  us.*' 

*•  But  tiiere  are  horse  in  that  village,  sir,"  an- 
sweri-d  Hurst.  * 

'*'l'bat  can't  be  helped,"  replied  llandal ;  **  we 
have  no  other  cham;e  ;  besides,  they  may  be  our 
people  as  well  as  the  eneniy*s— Stay,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  see ;  I  will  send  on  Barecolt,  while 
yiiu  halt  on  the  hill.  He  can  play  citlier  part— 
swear  and  swagger  like  the  most  licentious 
Cavalier,  or  cant  and  pule  like  the  ino:»t  starch- 
ed Puritan." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  taking  place, 
the  party  had  not  ceased  to  advance  slowly  along 
the  road  ;  but  the  order  to  halt  was  now  given, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plan  decided  upon.  The  car- 
riages were  stop|>ed,  Miss  Walton  and  her  at- 
tendants placed  hastily  upon  the  spare  horses 
which  had  been  brought  from  Bishop's  Merton, 
and  the  small  body  under  (Captain  Barecolt  were 
drawn  out  and  commanded  to  fall  into  the  rear. 
Annie  Walton  did  all  that  she  was  told  to  do 
without  a  word,  but  she  looked  in  her  brother^s 
face  as  he  placed  her  on  horseback,  and,  bend- 
ing down  her  beautiful  head,  kissed  his  cheek, 
while  a  silent  irrepressible  tear  rose  in  her  eye. 

**  Do  not  fear,  Annie,  do  not  fear,"  said  Charles 
Walton ;  **  We  will  soon  put  these  fellows  to  the 
roUty 

But  it  is  in  vain,  in  moments  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  to  cortimend  courage  to  those  who  by 
fate  or  situation  are  d(H>med  to  inactivity,  for 
they  must  still  feel  for  those  4hat  they  love,  if 
not  ff»r  themselves ;  and  though  Miss  W^alton 
considered  for  not  one  moment  the  personal 
peril  she  encountered,  her  heart  beat  with  ap- 
prehensions for  her  brother,  which  no  words 
could  quiet  or  remove.  Lord  Walton  then  turn- 
ed to  Arrah  Neil,  who  was  already  mounted, 
and  leaning  his  hand  on  the  horse's  neck,  he 
asked.  "  Can  you  manage  the  horse,  my  poor 
Arrah'?  Had  you  not  better  ride  behind  a 
trooper  V* 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  no ;  I  can  ride  quite 
well — I  remember  now ;"  and.  indeed,  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  held  her  rein,  the  ease  and 
grace  with  which  she  sat  the  horse,  and  the 
command  which  she  had  over  it,  though  a  pow- 
erful and  spirited  animal,  clearly  showed  that  at 
some  time  she  must  tiave  been  well  acxsustom- 
ed  to  such  exercise.  Lord  Walton  looked  down 
with  a  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance,  as 
if  there  was  something  that  puzzled  him.  But 
juatat  that  moment  Major  Randal  rode  up,  ex- 
claiming. '*  We  must  lose  no  ii.ore  time,  my  lord ; 
if  we  halt  any  longer  here,  they  may  see  what 
we  are  about,  and  act  accordingly.  I  shall  order 
the  troop  to  advance,  for  women  are  always 
slow,  and  they  must  come  after  us  as  they  can, 
till  they  reach  the  little  bridge  up  yonder.  Let 
the  carts  and  carriages  oome  first,  and  they  can 
bring  up  the  rear.  Now,  mark  ye !  Barecolt, 
follow  this  good  yeoman,  with  the  ladirs  under 
y«uir  charge,  till  you  reach  that  littlo  mound 
with  the  trees.  You  can  deliver  your  stomach 
by  the  way  of  any  of  the  wild  imaginations  that 
may  fret  you ;  but  when  yon  get  to  the  mound 
you  must  give  up  talking,  and,  riding  on  to  the 


village  alone,  make  use  of  ^oor  wits,  if  you  havB 
any  lefl,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a  troop 
of  horse  in  it.  and  of  what  side." 

"  Alone !"  said  Barecolt. 

'*  To  be  sure."  answered  Randal,  with  a  laugh; 
^  the  man  who  preached  in  the  morning  at  no- 
chclle,  and  defeated  the  papists  in  the  evening; 
who  defended  the  pass  in  the  Cevennes  single- 
handed  against  a  whole  anny,  may  well  go  oi 
alone  to  reconnoitre  a  handful  of  cavalry.  Be- 
sides, it  will  make  you  careful.  Master  Barecolt, 
when  you  know  that  your  own  life  depends  upoa 
your  own  tongue." 

'*  It  has  often  done  that,'*  answered  Barecolt 
"  r  remember,  when  I  was  in  Spain,  being  at- 
tacked by  some  twenty  banditti,  and,  putting 
my  back  against  a  rock — " 

** March!"  cried  Randal, -iiUerrupting  him; 
"  tell  that  to  the  girls :  'twill  do  to  pass  the  tims 
as  well  as  any  other  lie ;"  and,  riding  on,  he  M 
the  way,  while  lA)rd  Walton  continued  by  ha 
sister's' side,  till,  reaching  the  little  bridge,  the 
good  farmer  Hurst  turned  off  from  the  road  ints 
the  meadows,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  her 
servants,  and  the  escort. 
^  With  anxious  eyes  Annie  Walton -and  Arrtk 
Neil  watched  the  advance  of  the  larger  party  of 
horse  towaids  the  wood  before  them,  al though 
neither  of  them  had  heard  the  exact  cause  of 
alarm,  or  were  aware  of  where  the  danger  wai 
to  be  apprehended,  or  what  was  its  nature.  All 
they  knew  was,  that  peril  lay  upon  the  onwani 
road :  and.  notwithstanding  all  the  assiduitia 
of  Captain  Barecolt,  who,  riding  by  their  sidi 
wherever  the  space  admitted  it,  endeavoured  to 
entertain  them  with  some  of  the  monstroos  fio- 
tions  in  which  his  imagination  was  accustomed 
to  indulge,  they  listened  not  to  his  tales,  thcj 
scarcely  even  heard  his  words,  but  with  Ibe^ 
eyes  turned  constantly  to  the  road  they  bad  jolt 
quitted,  pursued  a  path  forming  with  it  an  acoto 
angle,  which  led  round  by  the  back  of  a  laigt 
piece  of  water,  which  lay  gleaming  before  them. 
Once  or  twice  they  had  to  dismount,  and  ImA 
their  horses  over  the  little  wooden  bridges  whkh 
crossed  the  ditches  intersecting  the  pUin;  ui 
more  than  once,  where  these  were  bo  inaeoire 
as  to  give  way  under  the  horses'  feet,  they  woi 
forced  to  quit  their  direct  line,  and  take  a  eir* 
cuit  round.  Nevertheless,  as  they  canteiai 
quickly  over  the  turf  between,  they  had  reacfaai 
the  little  tree-covered  knoll  which  had  beei 
pointed  out  as  their  halting-place  before  the 
troop  which  was  pursuing  the  high  road  bad  v- 
rivcd  at  the  spot  where  the  low  wood  we  htn 
mentioned  skirled  the  way.  That  v^ood  did  not, 
indeed,  approach  close  to  the  road«  but  lay  ll 
the  distance  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  aai 
fifty  yards,  extending  parallel  with  it  for  MVfr 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  having  a  green  meadow  oi 
the  continuation  of  the  broad  trench  we  bait 
mentioned  between.  A  river  of  some  widA 
and  depth,  flowing  from  the  right,  croesed  thi 
highway  under  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  at  a  shHt 
distance  from  the  woikI,  and  at  the  moment  IM 
Miss  Walton  and  hor  companions  reached  ft$ 
mound,  the  head  of  her  bruther*8  troop  wai  it 
the  i]i.stance  of  Boir.e  three  hundred  yards  fH> 
this  bridge.  %. 

Knowing  well  that  Major  Randal  was  Bfltl^  | 
man  to  be  trifled  with,  Captain  Barecolt,  MtMB  <  ^' 
as  they  had  arrived  at  the  appointed  plaM»IQik    ^ 
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ceremonious  leave  of  Miss  Wal- 
on  Uiwards  the  village,  of  whicti 
a  belter  view  than  belurc.  The 
yes,  however,  were  still  tixed  upon 
troop,  as  she  sat  with  her  horse 
Is  the  wood  and  with  her  maids 
\rrah  Neil  upon  her  lefl  hand,  and 
.y  of  troopers  a  little  in  advance, 
lained  thus  for  some  four  or  five 
eathlcss  expectation  of  what  was 
.,  when  they  perceived  the  troop 
loddcn  hall,  and  an  apparent  con- 
3  place  at  the  head  of  the  little 
Ihat  moment  Annie  Walton  heard 
Qopers  just  before  her  say  aloud, 
barricaded  the  bridge,  that's  clear 

d !"  she  exclaimed,  *^  what  will 

in,  although  he  heard  her  words, 
is  head  over  his  shoulder  to  give 
thout  making  any  reply, 
a  little  path,  lady,"  said  one  of  the 
laced  higher  up  the  hill,  saw  more 
ground  beneath,  '*  there  is  a  little 
)m  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the 
»w  ;  if  they  were  to  take  that,  they 
.  of  the  way  of  the  wood,  and  I 
;ouId  cross  the  river,  for  it  spreads 
vide  it  nmst  be  shallow.*' 
not  see  it,"  said  Annie  Walton  \ 
see  it  for  the  bank." 
she  spoke,  a  considerable  body  of 
t.  from  the  wood ;  and  a  party  of 
Jrcd  men,  running  forward,  drew 
;losc  to  the  bridge,  and  opened  a 
try  upon  the  small  troop  of  cavalry 
?d  the  road.  Several  horses  at  the 
ne  were  seen  to  plunge  violently, 
'ilh  its  rider ;  the  next  instant  the 
1  motion,  and  a  charge  was  made 
(Ige ;  and  for  a  few  moments  all 
I  and  disarray,  in  which  they  could 
the  Cavaliers  had  recourse  to  their 
i\'ere  endeavouring  apparently  to 
-icade. 

ath,  ilie  path  !"  cried  Annie  Wal- 
f  man  will  ride  and  tell  them  of 
that  Ihey  can  ford  the  river  below, 
a  a  hundred  crowns." 
troopers  was  instantly  dashing  for- 
!  man  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
him  back,  saying  that  they  had 

to  remain  there,  and  must  obey. 
the  ciiarge  had  been  repulsed,  arid 
were  retreating  under  a  heavy  fire 
•ay.  They  formed  again,  however, 
jgons  and  carriages. 
)n  remonstrated  against  the  recall 
iger ;  but.  without  waiting  to  hear 
rah  Neil  e.\claimed,  "  I  will  go, 
ill  go ;"  and.  shaking  her  rein,  she 

to  its<  speed,  and  darted  forward 
e  could  stop  her. 

00,"  cried  Anniu  Walton.  *•  Why 
sk  her  life,  and  a  sister  fear:"  and, 
jlie  struck  her  horse  with  the  whip 

In  a  moment,  without  uttering  a 
at  yeoman  Hurst  was  by  her  side, 
il  outsped  them  both,  and  rode  di- 
)ath  she  had  observed.    Without 

pause,  the  devoted  girl  rode  on, 


although,  as  soon  as  ever  she  was  perceived 
from  the  bridge,  the  shots  began  to  drop  around 
her,  for  her  object  was  instantly  divined,  and 
no  consideration  for  her  sex  restrained  the  sol- 
diery. 

'•  This  way,  lady,  this  way,"  cried  Hunt, 
turning  to  the  left;  *'wc  can  speak  to  them 
over  the  dike,  and  we  shall  be  farther  from  the 
fire."  They  were  now  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  I^rd  Walton's  party,  and  he  was  seen 
at  the  head  of  the  troop  gesticulating  vehemeat- 
ly  to  his  sister  to  keep  tmck. 

"Ride  away,  my  dear,  ride  away,"  cried 
Hurst ;  "  I  will  go  on ;"  but  at  that  moment  a 
shot  struck  his  charger,  and  horse  and  rider 
went  down  together.  Miss  Walton,  however, 
rode  forward,  seeing  the  good  yeoman  struggling 
up ;  and  Arrah  Neil  too  pursued  her  way,  reaeli- 
ed  the  bridge,  dashed  up  the  path,  entered  the 
road,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fire,  galloped 
on,  till,  when  within  ten  yards  of  the  carriages, 
a  ball  struck  the  animal  in  the  haunches,  and 
he  reared  violently  with  the  pain.  She  still  kept 
her  seat,  however,  till  Lord  Walton,  spurrinf 
forward,  seized  the  bridle  and  caught  her  io  hie 
arms  just  as  the  horse  fell,  and,  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  rolled  over  into  the  dike. 

"  G(K>d  God,  what  is  it !"  exclaimed  Charlee 
Walton,  bearing  her  back  behind  the  wagons. 
*'  Annie,  Annie,  ride  away,"  he  shouted  to  hie 
sister ;  "  if  you  love  me,  ride  away." 

**  There  is  a  path  down  by  the  bridge— Iha 
river  is  fordable  below,"  exclaimed  Arrah  Neil ; 
"  there  are  no  dikes  beyond  the  stream.  All  ie 
clear  on  that  side." 

"  Look,  look,  Charles,"  cried  Miss  Walton, 
pointing  with  her  hand,  "  there  is  a  body  of  cav. 
airy  drawing  ont  from  the  village,  and  some  ona 
riding  at  fuU  speed  towards  our  people  on  the 
hiU." 

**  Friends,  on  my  life .'"  cried  Major  Randal. 
"  Now,  fair  aide-de-camp,  gallop  round  there  to 
the  right  and  keep  out  of  fire.  Tell  your  peopta 
to  charge  the  Roundheads  in  the  front,  while 
those  from  the  village  take  them  on  the  flank, 
and  we  do  the  I>e8t  we  can  on  the  right.  What 
was  that  you  said,  pretty  maid  1"  he  continued, 
addressing  Arrah  Neil :  '*  a  path  down  by  the 
bridge  1  the  stream  fordable!" 

*'  Ride  away,  Annie,  ride  away,"  cried  Lord 
Walton  ;  "  more  to  the  right,  more  to  the  right"' 

"  We  must  push  forward  the  carriages  and 
carts,"  said  Major  Randal ;  "  they  will  give  oa 
some  shelter.  Where  this  girl  came  up,  there 
can  we  go  down." 

*'  I  saw  the  path  quite  clear,"  said  one  of  tha 
men. 

But,'  without  more  words,  the  new  plan  pro- 
prosed  was  immediately  followed;  the  carte, 
drawn  up  two  abreast,  were  pushed  forward 
towards  the  bridge  by  the  main  strength  of  the 
dismounted  troopers,  for  the  horsc^a  had  become 
unmanageable,  and  the  traces  had  been  cut ; 
and  under  shelter  of  these  and  of  the  carriages, 
whic:i  foimed  a  line  on  the  left,  the  troop  ad« 
vanceil  in  good  order  to  the  bridge,  notwitli- 
standing  all  the  efforts  of  the  musketeers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Annie  Walton  took  her 
way  back  towards  the  hill,  beckoning  to  tha 
yeoman  Hurst,  who  had  by  this  time  freed  hfan- 
self  from  his  horse ;  but  he,  with  that  sort  of 
passive  bravery  which  is  so  charaoteriatie  of 
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the  English  peasant,  continued  deliberately  to 
oiibutikle  the  girths  of  his  saddle  (about  which 
it  appeared  afterward  all  his  stuck  was  slowed 
away  in  various  bags  and  c«mtrivanoeB),  and 
made  nut  the  shghicdi  etfort  to  get  out  of  mus- 
ket shot  till  he  had  gut  the  whole  upon  his  back, 
after  which  he  trudged  away  towards  the  hill, 
only  injured  by  one  ball  which  grazed  his  arm. 

Losing  no  time  by  the  way.  Miss  Walton  soon 
rejoined  the  party  of  troopers  at  the  knoll,  and 
was  giving  them  the  order  of  Major  Randal, 
when  Barecolt  himself  came  up  at  full  speed, 
•xchiiming, 

"  Great  news,  great  news !  There  is  the  Earl 
•f  Beverley,  with  two  hundred  horse,  ready  to 
charge  the  Roundheads  in  the  flank.*' 

**  We  have  Major  Randal's  orders  to  charge 
Ibem  in  fnint,**  said  the  sergeant. 

"Stay,  stay,"  cried  Barecolt;  **wait  a  min 
ote,  wait  a  minute,  and  then  the  man  who  does 
not  kdi  his  five  of  the  enemy  should  never  sit 
down  with  a  gentleman  to  dinner  again.  Steady, 
my  men,  steady ;  look  to  your  pistols,  have  ready 
your  spurs.  As  soon  as  the  earl  has  crossed 
the  road,  I  give  the  word.** 

"  See,  see,*'  cried  Annie  Walton,  "  they  have 
got  down  into  the  meadow — they  are  fording 
the  stream— see  what  a  fire  the  enemy  are  keep- 
ing up  upon  them.  Oh,  chaige,  charge,  for  God's 
sake,  and  help  them !" 

"  Madam,  I  always  obey  a  lady."  said  Bare- 
colt, with  a  low  bow,  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  blade  of  his  aword  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it. 
*'She  is  the  best  commanding  officer  in  the 
world.  Now!  Upon  tbem^harge  and  at 
them !"  and  with  these  words  he  led  his  little 
tnKip  forward,  with  an  air  of  gallantry  and  de- 
termination which  wrnt  far  to  justify  the  gas- 
conades in  which  he  indulged. 

The  ford,  though  somewhat  deep,  was  smooth 
and  easy,  but  still  it  exposed  the  troop  of  Cava- 
liers to  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
iNidge ;  and  Annie  Walton,  left  alone  with  her 
women  on  the  hill,  saw  with  a  sinking  heart 
flash  after  flash  run  along  the  road,  while  the 
thick  white  smoke  was  wafted  by  the  wind  over 
ber  brother's  party,  rendering  the  figures  indis- 
tinct, and  concealing  their  movements  in  some 
degree  from  her  eyes.  A  moment  after,  how- 
ever, she  saw  two  or  three  horsemen  break  out 
of  the  cloud,  and  gallop  on  for  several  hundred 
yards  into  the  meadow ;  then  followed  a  greater 
number,  and  she  could  hear  shouts  and  calls,  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  thought  she  distinguish- 
td  her  brother's  voice ;  and  then  she  saw  the 
troopers  halt,  and  form  again  in  line,  while  Bare- 
oolt,  with  his  little  party,  bore  steadily  on  at  a 
qniok  pace  somewhat  to  the  right ;  and  a  muoh 
larger  body  of  cavalry,  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  circuit  from  tho  village  behind  some 
hedgerows  that  skirted  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
appeared  advancing  rapidly  on  the  left  of  the 
musketeers,  and  occupying  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  high  road. 

There  waa  now  a  momentary  pause,  the  fir- 
ing ceased,  the  troop  of  Lord  Walton  and  Major 
Randal  remained  still,  the  smoke  cleared  in 
acme  degree  away,  and  Anne  asked  herself, 
•whatm^xtl" 

The  moment,  however,  that  Barecolt  came 
vpon  a  line  with  the  rest,  the  shrill  blast  of  a 
tnimpet  waa  heard  from  the  two  larger  bodies 


of  horse ;  all  were  again  in  movemen 
galloping  forward  towards  the  ptiiiii  i 
ny  the  luuskeieers,  the  threp  parlies  ul 
ists  charged  headlong  duwn  upon  tliei 
once  mure  the  bright  flash  of  ihc  tire -a 
along  the  Hne  of  the  road,  and  the  < 
smuke  again  rolled  uver  the  cumbaiadtc 

it  was  no  longer  to  be  repuUud  t 
Cavaliers  now  charged.  For  lull  ten 
the  eyes  of  the  watchers  on  the  hill  cu 
ceive  nothing  but  one  struggling  and  i 
mass  in  the  midst  of  the  dun  white  clu 
the  frequent  flashes  of  the  guns,  and  ev 
and  then  a  parly  of  two  or  three  becoiui 
apparent,  and  then  plunging  again  intu  tl 
of  the  meloe.  At  the  same  time,  the  . 
reports  of  the  musketry  and  the  lung-a 
blasts  of  the  trumpet,  mingled  with  sbi 
cries,  were  borne  by  the  wuid  to  the  ea 
log  that  the  fight  was  continued  with 
ate  determination  on  each  side  ;  ant 
Walton  could  restrain  her  anxiety  no 
but  moved  slowly  forward  towards  th 
of  combat. 

Before  she  had  advanced  many  yards, 
without  a  rider  rushed  across  the  road, , 
loped  over  the  meadows  towards  her; 
turned  round,  and  with  elevated  head 
panded  nostrils,  gazed  towards  the  pla* 
which  he  came  ;  then,  with  a  wild  neigl 
away  again,  and  rushed  across  the  pli 
another  instant,  three  or  four  men  on  fu 
muskets  in  their  hands,  were  seen  nmi 
full  speed,  and  Miss  Walton  checked  he 
fearing  that  they  might  come  near  b 
they  made  direct  for  one  of  the  ditches  i 
mentioned,  and,  jumping  in,  seemed  to 
down  for  concealment. 

*'  They  have  won  the  day,"  cried  Ann 
ton  ;  and,  turning  to  her  women,  who 
lowed  somewhat  slowly,  she  repeated, 
Cavaliers  have  won  the  day — God  grani 
he  without  great  loss ;"  and,  at  the  tbt 
what  might  be  her  brother's  fate  in  thi 
fight,  her  heart  sunk  with  that  dread  w 
all  feel  when  the  veil  which  always  ban, 
or  less  over  the  future  is  bn>ught  nearc 
eyes,  so  as  to  render  our  conteuiplatiun 
the  present  dim  and  indistinct. 

A  larger  party  of  foot,  consisting  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  was  then  seen  I 
along  the  road  ;  but  close  upon  them 
body  of  cavalry,  and  in  a  moment  tbi 
dispersed  and  flying  over  the  plain.  Al 
the  same  time,  the  heavy  mass  of  bo 
infantry  which  had  so  long  remained 
together  near  the  bridge,  seemed  tx)  cxp 
a  shell,  parties  of  foot  or  horsemen  sc 
here  and  there  in  every  direction  ;  and 
riblc  scene  of  a  rout  and  pursuit  ni 
place— the  musketeers,  in  general,  oasti- 
their  arms  and  flying,  while  the  Caval 
lowed  them  here  and  there  over  the  pi 
put  them  to  the  sword  on  the  least  sho 
sistanco.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  disa 
confusion,  a  group  of  some  twenty  < 
hor&emen  were  seen  gathered  round  a  a 
upon  the  highest  part  of  tho  road  i 
bridge ;  and  after  a  brief  paiis^  durin 
tbey  remained  perfectly  still  and  motiur 
loud  and  peculiar  trumpet  call — known 
days  as  the  recall  to  the  standardk-caE 
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muBiral,  upon  the  atr  ;  and  the  next  instant 

*  or  tive  hi)rsemen  separated  themselves 
n  the  party,  and  rode  up  at  an  easy  canter 
'ardc)  liie  umnJed  knoll 

.nnie  Walton  gazed  eagerly,  and  recognising 
br(ither*8  furm  afler  one  moment  of  briuf 
leiy,  rode  on  to  meet  him  with  her  heart  at 
i.  Lord  Walton  pushed  forward  his  horse 
ire  the  rest,  and  wheeling  it  by  her  side, 
Med  her  hand  in  his,  murmuring,  **  My  dear- 
Annie,  my  sweet  sister,  you  have  been  sad- 
erriiied,  I  fear,  but  yet  you  have  showed 
rself  a  soldier^s  child." 
Oh,  Charles,  Charles,  yon*  are  wounded,*' 
d  Annie,  looking  in  his  face,  which  was  hleed- 
and  at  a  gory  scarf  which  was  round  his  lefl 
I. 

•  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  her  brother. 
len  wdl  have  scratches  when  they  fight  with 
d  beasts,  Annie— and  these  Konndheads  have 
iwn  themselves  as  fierce  and  intractable. 
ey  fought  gallantly,  however,  it  must  be 
ned,  and  have  made  us  pay  dearly  for  our 
cess.'' 

» I  fear  so,  indeed,  Charles,"  cried  Miss  Wal- 
**  I  am  sure  it  must  be  so.     B^t  poor  Ar- 
Neil — IS  she  safe!" 

•  Oil  yes,  thank  God,'*  replied  Lord  Walton. 
Bent  just  now  to  the  coach  in  which  I  had 

ced  her,  to  make  sure  she  was  unmjured.  I 
8t  not  l)lame  her  rashness,  my  Annie,  nor 
irs  either,  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  sav- 

U8  ;  hut  it  was  a  terrible  risk,  my  dear  girl, 
I  your  escape  is  a  miracle.*' 
^And  good  Major  Randall"  asked  Annie, 
ling  to  change  the  subjrct. 
^  He  is  safe  too,"  replied  Lord  Walton,  *'  and 
hout  a  scratch,  though  never  man  exposed 
iself  more.  But  here  comes  another  friend 
om  you  will  be  glad  to  see,  and  to  whom  we 
B  all  our  success." 

*0h,  Sir  Francis  Clare,"  exclaimed  Miss 
titon,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  rising  in  her 
i«k,  **  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you." 
'  Nay,  not  Sir  Francis  Clare  either,"  cried 

bruther,  "  but  my  oldest  and  truest  friend, 

Earl  of  Beverley." 
'Nay,"  said  Annie,  with  a  smile,  "this  is 

lair  of  you,  my  lord,  to  give  me  a  false  name 

other  day.  I  half  intend  to  punish  you  by 
tting  you  as  a  stranger  still.    Had  you  told 

it  was  Lord  Beverley,  I  should  not  have 
1  that  I  never  heard  my  brother  mention 
I,  fur  I  can  assure  you,  in  former  days  his 
«r8  were  full  of  no  one  else.  However, 
re  ie  my  hand  ;  I  forgive  you,  trusting  with 
«  woinan*8  foolish  confidence  that  you  had 
ne  giKid  reason  for  cheating  me." 

*  I  wdl  never  cheat  you  more,  dear  lady," 
lied  [jord  Beverley,  taking  her  hand  and 
king  it  to  his  lips ;  **  but  in  such  times  as 
«e.  it  is  sometimes  needful  to  seem  not  what 

nre,  and  these  uoms  de  guerre^  when  once 
Qmed,  should  be  kept  up  to  every  one.  I 
I  ti»  ride  near  two  hundred  miles  across  a 
turbnd  country,  where  ihe  name  of  Francis 
Ire  might  pass  nnquesiioned,  when  that  of 
veri»'y  might  soon  have  found  me  a  hwlging 
Iba  Ttiwer.  W.ilton  said  it  was  a  rash  act 
mill*?  til  rink  such  an  expedition  at  all,  hut  I 
•e  just  hi^ard  from  him  that  I  am  not  [hf 
f  rH>h  p»*rrton  where  there  is  a  good  cause 


"  Nay,  will  you  scold  me  too  V  rejoined  Mist 
Walton,  laughing ;  **  if  so,  I  will  hold  no  far^ 
ther  conversation  with  you.  Yet,  my  good 
lord,  to  say  truth,  I  take  less  blame  to  myself 
for  what  I  did,  than  for  not  doing  it  at  once. 
To  see  the  poor  girl,  Arrah  Neil,  willing  to  risk 
her  life  to  serve  my  brfither,  shamed  me  to 
think  that  she  should  encounter  danger  alone." 

*'  But  you  might  have  sent  one  of  the  men, 
dear  Annie,"  said  Lord  Walton  :  **  it  was  a  sol- 
dier's, not  a  lady's  task  to  carry  such  intelli- 
gence." 

"  But  they  could  not  go,"  replied  Annie  Wal- 
ton ;  and  as  they  rode  back  towards  the  high 
road,  she  explained  to  her  brother  and  his  friend 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  acted. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  conversation  was  as 
gay  and  cheerful  as  a  great  success  just  obtain- 
ed, a  great  deliverance  just  achieved,  could 
render  it.  I>ord  Beverley  explained  to  his  fair 
companion,  that,  having  learned  that  morning, 
on  entering  the  neighbouring  village  with  a  body 
of  two  hundred  horse,  which  he  had  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  king,  that  a  regiment  of  Par- 
liamentary musketeers  were  lying  ccmcealed  at 
the  hack  of  the  w(Kid,  and  supposing  that  their 
ambush  was  directed  against  himself,  he  had 
determined  to  remain  in  the  place,  and  defend 
it,  should  need  be,  against  them ;  but  that, 
when  he  found  the  passage  of  I/ird  Walton's 
troop  was  opposed,  and  his  friend  in  danger,  he 
had  instantly  called  his  men  to  the  saddle,  and 
advanced  to  support  him.  Lord  Walton,  too, 
related  many  of  those  actions  which  in  such 
scenes  of  strife  arc  always  crowded  into  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  much  praise  did 
he  b32*,ow  up<m  the  gallant  determination  of 
Major  Rardal  and  his  troop,  and  also  upon  the 
steadiness  a*^!  rc:Kage  dj.?played  by  his  own 
tenantry  and  edhsrents.  Captain  Dareoolt 
himself  had  his  fiL  share  of  oommer.dation. 

**  I  had  thought,"  said  Chailes  'Walton.  **  from 
his  ridiculous  bravadoes  during  the  last  two 
days,  that  the  man  must  be  at  least  a  coward, 
although  Randal  is  not  one  to  suffer  such  an 
animal  near  him :  but  it  proved  quite  the  am- 
trary ;  and  I  saw  his  h)ng  body  constantly  in 
the  thick  of  the  meUc,  and  his  heavy  sword 
cutting  right  and  left  at  the  steel  caps  of  the 
musketeers,  over  the  very  muzzles  of  their 
guns." 

As  they  approached  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  however,  the  sights  which  Miss  Wal- 
ton witnessed — the  dead,  the  dying,  the  wound- 
ed, the  road  stained  with  deep  pools  of  blood, 
and  the  sounds  that' met  her  ear— the  groan  of 
anguish,  the  sad  complaint,  the  cry  for  water 
and  for  help — blotted  out  all  memory  of  their 
success ;  and  with  a  shuddering  frame  and  a 
sad  heart  she  followed  her  brother  to  the  spot 
where  Major  Ilandal  was  sitting  by  his  cornet, 
on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  reccivmg  accounts 
from  the  different  troopers  as  they  came  in  of 
the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  their  own  part,  while 
ever  and  anon  a  mounted  trumpeter  by  his  side 
blew  a  loud,  long  blast,  to  call  the  parties  from 
the  pursuit. 

"Ah,  Miss  Walton,"  cried  the  old   officer, 
starting  up  and  nridressing  her  in  his  usual  bluff 
tone,  *'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  well.     1  wdl  * 
never  say  that  women  are  of  nu  vi«i&^\c)  \sflK^\ 
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for,  by  my  faith,  you  and  that  other  girl  got  us 
out  of  a  preity  predicament.  I  was  blind  enough 
or  stupid  enough,  and  so  wero  all  the  rest,  nut 
to  mark  the  litile  path,  for  we  passed  it  in 
charging  up  to  the  bridge,  and  if  wc  had,  we 
should  not  have  known  that  the  stream  was 
fordablc  helow.  However,  get  you  into  the 
carriage  again,  and  shut  your  eyes  or  draw  the 
curtains,  for  I  see  you  look  white  and  sickish, 
and  those  sights  are  not  fit  for  women.  The 
men  will  have  soon  pulled  down  that  barricade, 
and  then  you  can  go  un,  while  we  get  up  the 
wounded  and  follow.  We  must  do  ten  miles 
more  tonight.'* 

*'  1  should  prefer  to  ride,"  replied  Miss  Wal- 
ton ;  "yuu  had  better  put  the  wounded  people 
in  the  carriages." 

"True,  true — well  bethought,"  answered  tlie 
old  soldier.     '*  You  are  a  good  girl,  after  all.** 

Lord  Walton  smiled  at  the  somewhat  am- 
biguous compliment  to  his  sister  ;  but,  as  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  he  lofl  her  under  the  care 
of  Lord  Brverley,  and  pnieceded  to  give  orders 
and  make  those  arrangements  which  the  cir- 
cumstances required.  The  barricade,  which 
had  been  constructed  hastily  of  felled  trees, 
stone,  and  turf,  was  speedily  removed,  and  the 
foremost  of  the  carnages  was  being  brought 
forward  to  receive  some  of  the  severely  wound- 
ed, who  were  lying  about  within  the  very  nar- 
row circle  to  which  the  strife  had  been  conlined, 
when  Uird  Walton's  servant,  Langan,  rode  up, 
exclaiming,  *  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  prisoners 
have  made  their  escape." 

"  What  prisoners!*'  demanded  Lord  W^alton, 
forgetting  those  he  had  brought  from  Bishop*8 
Merton. 

**  Why,  that  Roundhead  rascal  and  canting 
hypocrite.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  with  Thistleton, 
and  the  rest.*' 

"  No,'*  rejoined  Roger  Hartup,  who  was 
standing  near,  with  a  severe  wound  in  his 
shoulder,  '*  I  shot  Thistleton  through  the  head 
after  the  first  charge.  He  had  picked  up  a 
sword,  I  don't  know  how,  and  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  was  just  making  a  plunge  at  Jack- 
son, the  forester,  when  I  blew  his  brains  out 
with  my  pistol ;  you  will  find  him  lying  behind 
the  wagons.     Of  the  rest  I  know  nothing." 

"They  are  all  gone,"  answered  Langan. 

"  And  Arrah  Neil  1"  exclaimed  Lord  Walton, 
advancing  towards  the  carriages.  But  Arrah 
Neil  was  not  there. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Inquiriib  were  made  on  every  side,  but  in 
▼ain.  No  one  had  seen  the  p<ior  girl  since  she 
had  been  placed  in  the  coach  by  l^>rd  Walton  ; 
and,  indeed,  tn  the  haste  and  confusion  of  ihe 
strife  which  had  ensued  alter  the  troop  had 
forded  the  river  and  attacked  the  enemy  in 
front,  no  one  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing what  had  taken  place  among  the  carriaj^cs, 
except  two  wounde<l  men  who  had  hi  vu  lelt 
ix'hiiid  u|M)n  the  road,  one  ol  wliom  had  i\m\ 
iw^fiire  the  struugle  was  over,  aii<l  the  «uher  had 
cn'pi  for  siviiiiiy  under  one  nf  ihr  wjiijoiis, 
whicii  h:d  everything  that  was  piiciSiri*;  (roiii  lii:^ 
<i^'ht.     The  agnation  and  alarm  of  Miss  Walton 


and  her  brother  seemed  somewhat  beyond  me 
sure  in  the  eyes  of  good  Major  llandal,  wk 
was  anxious  to  hasten  forward  with  ail  spee 
He  waited  somewhat  impatiently  while  paitM 
were  sent  here  and  there  over  the  plain  to  an 
for  the  poor  girl  who  had  disappeared,  but  i 
length  he  broke  forth  in  a  sharp  tune,  excbii 
ing,  "  We  cannot  wait  here  till  night,  my  lor 
looking  for  this  lost  sheep  :  we  have  got  all  tt 
wounded  men  into  the  coaches  and  on  tl 
wagons,  and,  (»n  my  life,  we  must  be  marchlDg 
we  have  prisoners  enough  to  embarrasa  i 
sadly  if  we  should  be  attacked,  and  wbo  a 
tell  that  we  may  not  meet  with  another  pari 
of  these  won  hies." 

"  I  think  not,'*  said  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  vfe 
had  shown  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  tbeeva 
which  seemed  to  move  his  friend  so  much.  ■* 
have  heard  of  no  other  Roundheads  than  thai 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  if  you  will  man! 
on,  Walton,  and  take  one  half  of  my  troop  wM 
you,  I  will  remain  behind  with  the  rest,  for  Um; 
are  fresher  than  your  men,  and  we  can  overtaki 
you  after  we  have  done  all  that  is  poasibia  s 
discover  this  pfKir  girl." 

**  No,"  Answered  Ijord  Walton,  "  I  will  ■• 
leave  her  behind,  Francia,  as  lung  as  there  i 
a  chance.  You  had  better  march  on.  major;  i 
will  stay  with  my  own  petiple,  and  follow  yn 
to  Henley.  Annie,  you  had  better  go  on :  jtm 
staying,  my  dear  sister,  would  but  embarriH 
me.  L^rd  Beverley  will  give  you  the  advaat^ 
of  his  escort,  and  I  will  overtake  you  btfm 
night.*' 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  as  be  pmpMli; 
and,  to  say  the  truth.  Lord  Beverley  was  by  ■ 
means  displeased  with  the  task  of  proteolii| 
his  friend's  sister  on  tho  way.  In  the  coani 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  troop  waapri 
in  motion  ;  and  Annie  Walton,  though  aoM 
what  unwiUing  to  leave  her  brother  behmd,  M 
lowed  on  horseback,  with  the  earl  by  her  aal| 
and  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  horae  bringing  ^ 
the  rear  at  a  sh4»rt  distance  behind.  She  wa 
sad  and  desponding  wiih  all  the  events  \ 
had  tak<*n  place;  for  the  lirst  joy  of 
and  deliverance  had  by  this  time  passed  i 
and  the  impression  that  remaini'd  was  of  tU 
dark  and  gliKmiy  character,  which  her  firalfla 
trance  np^m  scenes  of  strife,  blooilshed,  ^ 
danger  might  naturally  priMluce  upon  a  gMI 
and  kindly  heart,  however  firm  might  te  Ih 
mind,  hitwever  strong  the  resolution.  Bl 
companion  well  understood  the  feelings  of  I 
girl  nurtured  with  tenderness  and  luxury,  la 
customed  alone  to  deal  with  the  peaceful  i^ 
the  graceful  thin}!S  of  life,  when  auddenly  fonii 
to  witness  and  take  part  in  the  fierce  and  tult 
lent  acts  of  civil  war,  to  follow  marching  Ml 
and  be  a  spectator  of  battle  and  alaughter.  0 
knew  right  well  that  no  gay  and  lively  ailjlil 
would  be  pleiisant  to  her  ear  at  such  a  mma^ 
though  the  soldier  himself  might  hahitoally  Mi 
off  all  memory  of  the  strife  the  im^itant  it  M 
over,  and  give  way  to  joy  and  triumph  ia  tt 
hour  of  success  The  Cavalier  shaped  bin  tfl 
versation  iicconlin^ly.  and  in  a  grave  tbolif 
not  sad  tone,  spokt?  of  dee|)er  and  more  anlaai 
thniifs  than  liiid  torined  the  matter  of  iheirdll 
course  when  last  tln-y  mel.  Never! hr'ka 
.seeking  to  ivjn  Iut  froiii  her  gloom,  ihoif  ess 
I  Iroiu  tiiiiu  to  lime,  across  the  course  of  all. I 
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said,  flashes  of  bright  and  brilliant  eloquence, 
rich  and  imaginative  illustratiuns,  fsparkling  and 
almost  gay  allusions  to  other  things,  and  tiiiips, 
and  sconi'3,  which,  without  producing  ilic  dis- 
cord  which  any  thin{f  like   merriment  would 
have  oeea^ioned  to  her  car,  stole  Ikt  thoughts 
away  from  sadder  Bubjects  of  enntemplaiiim, 
and,  «ralhng  the  blessed  power  of  fancy  lo  her 
aid.  f-nahlod  her  lo  bear  up  untler  the  first  weight 
'  of  the  dark  present.     To  Annie  Walton  there 
was  an  extmoniinary  chami  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Cavaher :  it  was  like  the  current  of 
a  stream  flowing  on  between  deep  and  shady 
banks,  profound,  yet  rapid  and  various,  while 
ever   and   anon   the   sunshine   broke   upon    it 
through  the  trees,  and  lighted  it  up  for  a  space 
jL    in  all  the  sparkling  lustre  of  the  day.     At  first 
W,    lier  replies  were  brief  and  few,  but  gradually 
^    she  took  a  greater  part  in  the  disc^iurse,  an- 
r    Bwered  at  large,  gave  him  her  own  thoughts  in 
X    nttirn  for  his.  inquired  as  well  as  listened,  and 
?    was  won  often  to  a  smile.    Thus  they  rode  on 
"^'    Ibr  about  two  hours,  the  Cavalier  gaining  more 
and  more  upon  her,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
kigh  qualities  of  her  heart  and  mind  winning 
firom  him  as  much  admiratiim  as  her  beauty  and 
lier  grace  commanded  at  the  first  sight. 

Tlieir  progress,  as  before,  was  very  slow,  and 

tDce  they  had  to  pause  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 

~*  kour,  while  the  baggage  of  I^ord   Beverley's 

i^  troop  was  brought  forth  from  the  village  where 

ike  had  left  it.  and  added  to  that  of  the  other 
party.     At  length,  however,  they  came  in  sight 
•fa  small  town  lying  on  the  slo()e  of  a  hill,  with 
Ugher  up  upon  the  right  a  detached  house,  and 
^IMne  tall  trees  about  it,  standing  in  the  midst 
fa  park  or  very  large  meadow,  surrounded  by 
Bcient  brick  walls. 

At  this  point  of  their  march  Major  Randal 
de  back  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  earl, 
►who  replied,  *•  Exactly  as  you  like,  major — I  am 
finder  your  command." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old  officer,  *•  I  am 
nder  yours  ;  you  hold  a  higher  commission." 

••  But  with  less  experience,  my  g<»od  friend," 
Pin8were<l  the  Cavalier ;  "  at  all  events.  Major 
^Sandal,  1  will  act  by  your  advice  :  if  you  think 
^  we  can  reach  Henley,  well ;  if  not,  we  will  halt 
«here." 

^  "We  might  if  it  were  not  for  this  lumbering 
^Ptegage,**  answered  the  old  soldier.  **  I  cannot 
^ttrak  what  has  made  Uird  Walton,  who  knows 
-5p»ell  what  service  is,  cumber  us  with  such  stuff 
'^  as  this.  A  trooper  should  never  have  any  bag- 
■^^gaie  but  his  arms,  a  dozen  crowns,  and  a  clean 
•^ahin." 

2  "Yon  most  not  grumble,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
'•flied  the  earl,  dropping  his  voice.  **  If  I  undpr- 
Charles  Walton  rightly,  there  is  that  in 
!  wagons  which  will  be  more  serviceable  to 
\  king  than  all  our  broadswords." 
"*  Ah !  ah !  I  understand,"  said  Major  Ran- 
-"  If  that  be  so,  we  must  take  care  of  it. 
riae  I  think  I  should  be  mtdmed  to  pitch 
I  whole  into  tlie  first  river.  Well,  then,  my 
we  will  stop  here;  and  as  that  is  your 
I  bi'lieve,  you  may  sleep  in  your  own 
\  for  one  niij[ht.  We  wdl  quarter  the  mm 
the  Tillage,  and  I  will  send  out  to  see  that 
w  road  is  ch-ar  for  our  march  to-morrow." 
"I  shall  ex|»ci:l  yo«i  to  sup|)er.  hiiwevcr.  ma- 
r.*'  aaid  the  earl;   ** although  I  cannot  tell 


I  whether  there  is  any  meat  in  the  house,  yet  I 
know  there  is  gtuKl  old  wine  in  the  cellar,  un- 
1es.s  the  Roundheads  have  got  into  it  since  I 
^vas  there." 

"  If  they  have,  you  will  not  find  a  bottle,"  re- 
plied Randal;  **for,  notwithstanding  all  their 
hypocrisy,  they  drink  as  deep  as  Cuvul.ers  .-  the 
only  difference  is,  that  they  cant  whfre  the  oth- 
ers swagger.  But  as  for  your  wi[ie,  my  lord, 
you  must  drink  it  yourself  lor  me.  I  am  an  old 
campaigner,  and  my  saloon  is  the  parlour  of  the 
alchoui^e ;  I  am  more  at  home  thero  than  among 
gilt  chairs  and  sideboards  of  plate  " 

'*Good  faith,  you  will  find  little  of  that  in  my 
house,"  replied  the  earl ;  "s<»  ctMue  if  y«»u  will: 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  guide  this  f.iir  lady 
up,  and  take  some  of  the  men  with  me  to  guard 
the  house  ;  for  there  is  but  a  young  girl  and  an 
old  butler  of  seventy,  who  recollects  Queen 
Elizabeth,  h*ft  to  take  care  of  it.  All  the  rest 
of  n\y  petjple  are  in  the  saddle." 

"  That*s  where  they  should  be,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Randal.  **  I  will  make  your  cornel  quar- 
ter the  men.  as  the  place  is  yours,  and  will  see 
you  before  I  sleep,  to  plan  our  arrangements  fur 
to  morrow." 

Thus  saying,  he  rode  on  again*  ^^nd  after 
having  given  a  few  orders  to  his  .i.cers  for  the 
disfKtsal  of  the  force  in  the  village,  the  guarding 
of  the  house,  and  the  sending  back  of  a  small 
detachment  to  meet  I^ord  Walton,  the  Earl  of 
Beverley  rode  up  with  his  fair  companion  and 
her  women,  by  a  narr*)w,  wood-covered  lane,  to 
the  house  upon  the  hill.  The  building  was  not 
very  large,  being  one  of  the  old  fortified  houses 
which  were  common  in  England  in  that  lime, . 
and  many  of  which,  during  the  civil  wars,  stood 
rejrular  sieges  by  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
Strong  towers  and  buttresses,  heavy  walls,  nar- 
row windows,  and  one  or  two  irregular  out- 
works, gave  it  a  peculiar  characier,  which  is 
only  to  he  met  with  now  in  some  of  the  old 
mansions  which  have  come  down  t(»  these  times, 
falling  rapidly  into  decay,  and  generally  applied 
to  viler  uses.  As  was  then  customary,  and  as 
was  the  case  at  Bishop's  Merttm,  a  wide  terrace 
spread  before  the  house,  upon  which  the  eari 
and  his  companions  drew  in  their  horses  ;  and, 
before  she  disinounted.  Miss  Walton  turned  to 
gaze  over  the  view,  while  the  Cavalier  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and,  casting  his  rein  to  one  of 
the  troopers  who  had  followed  him,  approached 
to  aid  her. 

*'  The  prospect  is  not  so  wide  as  at  Bishop's 
Merton,  fair  lady."  said  he ;  *'  but  there  is  one 
object  in  it  which  wdl  be  as  pleasant  to  y^ur 
eye  as  any  you  could  see  at  huine.  There 
com«'s  your  brother." 

"  I  see  a  party  of  horse,"  said  Annie  Walton^ 
''by  the  wood  under  the  hill,  but  I  cannot  dis- 
tin;iuish  any  of  the  figures." 

"  Oh,  it  is  he,  it  is  he !"  cried  her  companion  ; 
"  but  I  see  no  woman  among  them." 

*'  Alas !"  said  Annie  Walton,  **  what  can 
have  liecome  of  that  poor  girl  1" 

*'  It  is  strange,  indeed,"  said  the  Cavalier ; 
"hut  yet,  Mi-^s  Walton,  she  may  have  been 
nlarmed,  anl  fled  while  the  fight  was  going  on. 
If  any  injury  hjd  happened  to  her,  had  she  been 
wounded  or  killed  hy  a  ch:iiice  shot,  she  must 
have  been  found  hy  this  time." 

"  Oh,  no ;  fear  had  ivvjUv\v\^\ft  ^vi  >«\>2«iVk.;''  'i^- 
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plird  Miss  Walton  ;  "  she  went  through  the 
midst  of  ihe  fire  tu  tell  my  brother  of  the  path.'' 

*'  Why,  he  said  it  was  yourself,"  rejuioed 
Lord  iJevfMlry.  , 

••  \V»i  bnih  went/*  replied  Annie  Walton : 
^  but  she  seemed  to  have  no  fear,  and  I  confess 
my  hoart  beat  like  a  very  coward's/* 

*'It  is  indeed  strange,*' said  the  earl;  "but 
yet.  perhaps  yiiur  brother  may  have  tidings. 
Let  me  assist  you  to  alight  ;**  and,  lifting  her 
gently  from  the  horse,  he  led  her  into  the  wide 
anciont  hall,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  the  old 
liutlor,  with  his  head  shaking  with  age,  but  a 
glad  l(H>k  upon  his  countenance  to  see  his  lord 
onre  more  returned. 

From  the  hall,  which  felt  chilly  and  damp,  as 
if  the  door  of  the 'house  had  seldom  been  open- 
ed to  the  sunshine  and  free  air,  the  earl  con- 
ducted his  companion  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  thriHigh  some  wide,  unfurnished  corridors, 
to  a  part  of  the  house  which  presented  a  more 
cheerful  and  habitable  appearance,  giving  a 
glance  from  time  to  time  at  the  countenance  of 
Miss  Walton,  as  if  to  see  what  cfToct  the  deso- 
late aspect  of  the  place  would  have  upon  her. 
Absorbed  in  other  contemplations,  however,  she 
took  no  notice,  and  at  length  the  Cavalier  called 
her  attention  to  it  himself,  saying  with  a  faint 
and  somewhat  sad  smile, 

"  You  see,  Miss  Walton,  what  effect  neplect 
can  have.  During  my  long  absence  from  Eng- 
land, everything  has  fallen  into  decay — more, 
indeed,  m  this  house  than  in  my  dwellmg  in  the 
North ;  hut  yet  I  reproach  myself  f<»r  having 
given  way  to  the  very  mingled  feelings  that  kept 
me  from  residing  in  my  own  land  and  among 
my  own  people.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  ruin  and 
desolation  that  falls  upon  one's  property  which 
a  man  ought  to  mind  under  such  circumstancea ; 
but  whf n  a  wealthy  family  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  its  own  tenantry,  they  b'jild  up  a  better  man- 
sion than  any  that  is  raised  with  hands,  a  nohlei 
home  than  the  lordly  castle  or  the  splendid  pal- 
ace :  I  mean  that  which  is  founded  in  the  love 
and  affections  of  friends  and  dependants,  orna- 
mented with  kindly  feelings  and  mutual  bene- 
fits, obligations,  gratitude,  and  esteem.  And 
this  is  the  house  which  falls  into  more  horrible 
decay,  during  a  long  absence,  than  any  of  these 
things  of  brick  or  stone.** 

*'  I  fear,  indee<],  it  is  so,**  said  Miss  Walton, 
walking  on  beside  him  into  a  large  and  hand- 
some room,  not  only  well  furnished,  but  pre- 
senting some  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian school  hanging  upon  the  walls,  while  objects 
of  ^irtu  and  instruments  of  music  lay  scattered 
over  numerous  tables,  many  of  which  were  in 
themselves  excessively  costly.  "  But  it  seems 
to  me,  my  lord,  that  in  some  res|)ects  your  hcmse 
and  yourself  are  very  much  alike,  though  per 
ha|)s  it  is  bold  of  me  to  say  so ;  but,  now  that  I 
know  who  you  really  are,  I  f(;(!l  as  much  in 
oliiicd  to  regard  you  as  an  old  friend  as  you  did 
towards  me  when  first  wp  met." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  sweet  lady,"  answered 
the  earl.  "  Oh !  regard  me  evi?r  so.  But  if 
you  mnan  that  in  my  house  and  in  myself  there 
are  drsolate  and  ruined  cornrrs,  ydu  are  inis- 
takrn.  1  am  not  one  of  tho.se  who  have  either 
SMine  xvA  and  deep  grief  ovorMiadowing  thr 
heart  fi>r  ever,  or  one  of  those  who  nourish  a 
eentiuieutal  sorrow  for  nothing  at  all.    Tlicre 


may  be  things  in  my  own  life  that  T  regret.  I 
may  have  lost  dear  friends  and  relations  whoa 
I  mourn ;  but  as  the  common  course  of  eveatt 
runs  in  this  world,  my  life  baa  heeo  a  very 
happy  one,  checkered,  indeed,  only  by  a  great 
injury  inflicted  on  my  family  by  the  king  whom 
now  I  serve,  which  made  me  reaolve,  like  a 
foolish  boy  as  I  then  was.  nerer  to  set  my  foot 
in  my  native  land  while  he  remained  in  power. 
When  I  found  that  he  was  fallen,  diapusaessed, 
and  in  need,  I  came  back  in  haste  to  serve  him 
with  that  loyalty  which  I  tn»t  will  long  be  tbc 
distinction  of  a  British  gentleman." 

"  I  did  not  exactly  mean  what  you  thiok," 
replied  Miss  Walton ;  "  I  merely  wished  10 
remark  that  you  seem  sometimes  as  gay  and 
cheerful  as  this  room  in  which  we  now  an; 
sometimes  as  sad  and  gloomy  as  the  haH 
through  which  we  lately  passed.'*  She  col- 
oured a  little  as  she  spoke,  from  an  indefiails 
consciousness  that  the  woman  who  remarks  M 
closely  the  demeanour  of  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  may  be  well  suspected  of  takiiif  i 
deeper  interest  in  him  than  she  wished  to  be- 
lieve she  did  in  her  companion. 

The  Cavalier  replied  at  once,  however,  with- 
out remarking  the  blush. 

"It  must  he  so  ever.  Miss  Walton,  wilk 
those  who  feel  and  think.  Is  it  not  so  with 
yourself!  The  spirit  that  God  gives  us  is  nuJi 
for  happiness,  full  of  high  aspirations,  and  bright 
capabiijties  of  enjoyment ;  but  it  is  placed  in  a 
world  of  trial  and  of  diflUculty,  prisoned  in  a 
corporeal  frame  that  checks  and  limits  its  exer- 
tions, chained  down  by  cares  and  circum stances 
that  burden  its  free  cncigiee.  Whenever  the 
load  is  net  felt,  wkiSiicTur  the  walls  of  the  doB- 
recn  are  r.ol  seen,  Ihe  captive  gladly  casU  off 
the  remembrance  that  such  things  exist,  anl 
rejoices  in  their  absence.  But  ever  and  anoa 
they  present  themselves  to  his  eyes,  or  prm 
up<in  his  limbs,  and  he  mourns  under  the  weight 
that  he  cannot  wholly  cast  off  But  here  cornet 
your  brother;  and  I  will  only  add  that  yot 
shall  see  me  sad  no  more,  if  you  will  bar^ 
with  me  that  you  will  be  cheerful  too." 

In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Walton  himself  ca- 
tered the  room,  but  his  countenance  bespohe 
no  good  tidings  of  her  he  had  been  in  search  oC 
He  had  been  able,  indeed,  to  gain  no  infomi- 
tion  whatever,  though  he  left  no  efl!urt  unmade  i 
and  he  was  evidently  deeply  mortified  irf 
grieved,  so  that  the  next  two  hours  paased  ii 
sadness  upon  all  parts.  While  the  neoeaeiiy 
arrangements  were  made  for  lodgfng  the  pai^ 
in  the  house  for  the  night,  some  occupations 
a  less  sad  character  than  the  loss  of  poor  Amh 
Neil  was  given  to  the  thoughts  of  Miss  Wahflt 
by  all  the  little  inconveniences  and  diflScnltia 
attendant  upon  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lai|i 
party  in  a  mansion  unprepared  for  their  reoe^ 
tion.  Though  accustomed  through  life  to  every 
sort  of  comfort.  Annie  Walton  was  not  ooete 
make  much  of  trifles ;  and  she  was  amtnei 
rather  than  otherwise  at  all  the  small  aooef* 
ances,  and  at  the  dismay  and  embarrassnert 
of  her  maids.  When  she  returned  fmm  the 
rooms  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  and  her 
female  companions,  to  that  \%hich  was  calkd 
m  the  house  the  picture- room,  she  found  htf, 
brother  conversing  iu  the  window  with  hii 
friend,  with  a  bright  and  cheerful  couulenane^ 
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which  acrpriscd  her.  The  rhangre  was  ex- 
plained in  a  moment,  however,  hy  Charles 
Walton  holding  out  a  dirty  atrip  of  paper  to 
her,  and  saying, 

*'  Here  is  news  of  our  poor  Arrah,  Annie.  She 
18  safe,  although  I  cannot  trll  where.*' 

Annie  took  the  scrap  of  paper  and  read, 
merely  ohserving  as  she  did  so, 

•'  Til  is  is  not  Arrah's  hand :  she  writes  beau- 
tifully." 

The  note  ran  as  follows  : 

•*  My  LoinE— This  is  to  tell  you,  as  I  heer 
that  you  have  been  a  running  afler  pretty  Arrah 
I^eil  all  the  evening,  that  she  is  saif  in  this 
place,  and  as  well  as  may  be.  I  can't  come 
jOBt  at  present,  for  reasons  ;  but  I  will  be  over 
with  y«»u  by  cock  crow  to-morrow  morning,  and 
either  bring  her,  if  I  can,  or  take  you  to  her.  I 
subscribe  myself,  my  lorde,  your  obedient  ser- 
Tant  to  command, 

"  John  Huist.** 

"  Francis  here/*  said  I/>rd  Walton,  when  his 
sister  had  done  reading,  **  has  hern  laughing  at 
we  for  the  reputation  which  I  have  acquired 
of  running  afur  pretty  Arrah  Noil  during  the 
whole  evening;  but  I  think  I  may  set  laughs 
at  definnce  regarding  her,  Annie." 

"  I  think  so  too,'*  answered  Miss  Walton, 
with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  wish  we  knew  where  she 
is." 

As  often  happens,  however,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  many  cares  and  anxieties,  one  subject 
of  alarm  and  grief  is  removed,  all  the  rest  are 
forpoltcn  for  the  lime,  the  news  of  poor  Arrah's 
safety  restored  the  cheerfulness  of  all  the  party. 
We  draw  an  aiiL'ury  of  future  happiness  from 
each  blessing  that  befalls  us,  from  each  relief 
that  is  afforded  ;  and  it  is  not  till  new  difficul- 
ties press  upon  us  that  apprehension  resumes 
ber  sway. 

Cheerfulness,  thm,  returned  to  the  party 
assembled  in  Lord  Beverley's  house ;  they  sat 
d(Ywn  to  t^**  pleasant  evening  meal,  which 
closed  a  day  of  strife  and  danger,  with  hearts 
lightened  and  expectations  raised :  the  merry 
voices  iif  the  troopers  who  were  supping  in  the 
bail  below,  gave  them  warning  how  best  to 
treat  the  cares  of  the  time ;  and  if  an  anxiety 
or  thought  of  the  future  did  break  in  for  a  mo- 
ment upfin  them,  it  was  but  to  teach  them  to 
eojoy  the  present  hour,  inasmuch  as  no  fore- 
thought or  grave  contemplation  could  affect  the 
coming  events.  Ijord  Beverley  rxorted  himself, 
without  any  apparent  effcirt,  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation in  its  cheerful  tone;  and  when  Miss 
Waltim  made  some  inquiries  as  to  any  danger 
or  difiii'ulty  which  might  lie  upon  the  march  of 
the  fdllfiwing  day,  he  exclaimed  gayly, 

"Away  with  such  thoughts,  fair  lady:  we 
have  taken  every  precaution  ;  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can  to  guard  against  evil ;  we  have 
tiiie  heart.s.  and  a  g(K>d  cause ;  and,  in  trust  of 
GcMrs  protection,  let  us  enjoy  these  hours  of 
tranf|uillity.  They  are  treasures,  believe  me, 
I  that  are  not  oflen  met  with  :  let  us  gather  them 
while  we  can.  The  best  of  husbandry,  depend 
Dpon  it,  is  to  sift  the  com  from  the  chaff,  to 
separate  the  gold  from  the  dross,  in  the  portion 
ef  time  that  is  allotted  to  us,  and  not  to  mingle 
tbe  sorrow  of  to-morrow  with  the  enjpymeDt 
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of  to-day.  Come,  Miss  WaltoD,"  he  added, 
"you  must  add  to  our  present  happiness  by 
letting  us  hear  once  more  that  sweft  voire  in 
song,  such  as  delighted  me  at  Bishop*s  Morton.*' 

"Nay,  not  to-night,*'  said  Annie  Walton. 
"  It  is  your  turn  now,  my  lord.  By  all  thf^se 
instruments  of  music,  I  am  sure  you  sing  your- 
self    Is  it  not  so,  Charles  **' 

"Beautifully,"  replied  Ix)rd  Walton;  "and, 
what  is  better  than  all,  Annie,  be  requires  no 
pressing." 

"  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  Cav- 
alier, "but  uiKin  one  condition;  that  I  am 
called  no  more  my  lord.  Charles  Walton  and 
Francis  Beverley  have  been  too  long  brothers 
for  the  sister  of  either  to  use  so  cold  a  term. 
What  shall  I  sing  ?  It  must  be  of  love  in  a  lady*8 
presence,  otherwise  were  I  no  true  knight;" 
and,  taking  a  large  Venitian  mandolin  from  the 
table  behind  him,  he  put  it  in  tune,  and  sung — 

LORD    BEVKRLEV'S   SONG. 

"Light  of  my  ht'c,  my  heart's  inteniie  d««iro, 

Snul  nf  my  yiMil,  ihoii  hlmnom  nmi  ihrni  tienm; 
Thou  kii)(il«itt  clny  with  m<»n»  thnn  KUiiiiiierN  rtrc. 

Thou  bright'nest  ni|!ht  like  ivime  cele»ti»t  dieam. 
"  The  sifrht  of  thee  clvw  snnKhine  to  my  way, 

Thy  miixic  breath  hrinffM  rn|itiiro  to  my  ear; 
My  lh()ii|!hi8  thy  ihnii(!hts.  like  uillinc  Kl.ivert,  obey 

Oil  tliim  nuMst  l)0iiiit>rul.  oh  thmi  mo^l  de.tr ! 
"Our  |n«»k  of  t.hine  i-*  worth  .1  monnrch'o  thmne. 

One  hmile  from  thee  woiilil  rai^e  thedylni  head, 
One  tonr  of  thine  woultl  melt  n  heart  ofMione, 

One  kiiWi,  one  kiKt  wmilii  vivify  tlie  deud. 
••  .Near  thee  the  hour*  like  mninonti  fleet  nway ; 
Al>«ent.  they  liiiirer  heavy  on  the  view: 

In  life,  in  dcnth.  oh  let  me  with  thee  rtny. 
Oh  thou  mokt  tieautiful,  most  pooil,  most  true.* . 

The  voice  was  rich  and  mellow,  with  all  the 
cultivation  which  the  art  of  Italy  could  at  that 
time  bestow.  There  was  no  effort,  there  was 
nothing  forced ;  every  note  seemed  as  mu^h  a 
part  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  as  the 
words  in  which  It  was  clothed.  But  there  was 
a  fire,  a  warmth,  an  enthusiasm  in  the  singer 
which  pave  full  depth  and  power  to  the  whole. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him 
without  forgetting  that  he  was  singing  a  song 
composed  probably  Umg  before,  and  without  be- 
lieving that  he  was  giving  voice,  in  the  only  way 
his  feelings  would  permit,  to  the  sensations  of 
the  mompnt. 

Annie  Walton  knew  not  why,  but  her  heart 
heat  quickly  as  she  sat  and  listened,  the  long 
black  eyelashes  of  her  beautiful  eyes  remained 
sunk  towards  the  ground,  and  her  fair  cheek  he- 
came  pale  as  marble.  She  would  fain  have  look- 
ed up  whpn  the  song  was  done,  she  would  fain 
have  thanked  the  Cavalier  and  expressed  her 
admiration  of  his  music,  but  she  could  do  nei- 
ther, and  remained  perfectly  sih^nt.  while  her 
brother  remarked  the  emotion  which  she  felt, 
and  turned  his  eyes  with  a  smil**  from  her  coun- 
tenance to  that  of  his  friend.  But  the  earl,  loo, 
had  fallen  into  thousht,  and  with  his  hand  lean- 
ing upon  the  mandolin,  which  he  had  sufTt-red  to 
drop  by  his  knee  till  it  reached  the  flo«ir,  seetiied 
gazing  upon  the  fret^  as  If  the  straight  lines  of 
ivory  contained  some  matter  of  serious  contem- 
plation. Miss  Walton  coloured  as  she  marked 
the  silence,  and,  looking  suddenly  up,  said  one 
or  two  commonplace  words  which  at  once  be- 
trayed an  efTort.  They  served,  however,  to  re- 
new the  conversation  again.  An<ither  and  an- 
other song  succeeded,  and  %lV«t  ^SmnX  vbl  Vmat 
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spent  in  ifais  manner,  the  pirty  separated  and 
retired  to  rc6t,  while  Annie  Walton  abked  her- 
self, wiih  an  agitated  breast,  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  1  The  sensations  were  new  to  her, 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  they  banished  sleep 
from  her  pillow. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene,  and  without 
much  consideration  of  the  "  pathos  and  hathos 
lieliglitful  to  see/'  mu«t  remove  the  reader  from 
the  higher  and  more  retined  society  of  Lord 
Walton,  his  sister,  and  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  to 
the  small  sanded  parlour  of  the  little  alehouse 
in  the  vdlagc.  We  must  also  advance  in  point 
of  time  for  about  three  hours,  and  put  the  hour- 
hand  of  the  clock  midway  between  the  figures 
one  and  two,  while  the  minute  hand  was  quietly 
passing  over  the  six.  All  was  still  in  the  place ; 
the  soldiery  were  taking  their  brief  repose,  ex- 
cept a  sentinel  who  walked  up  and  down,  pistol 
in  hand,  at  each  entrance  of  the  village ;  and 
the  villagers  themselves,  having  recovered  from 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  party, 
and  the  drinking  and  merriment  which  followed 
it,  had  taken  possession  of  such  beds  as  the 
troopers  led  them,  and  were  enjoying  the  sweet 
but  hard-earned  slumber  of  daily  labour. 

Two  living  creatures  occupied  the  parlour  of 
the  alehouse :  a  large  tabby  cat,  who,  as  if  afraid 
that  the  mice  upon  which  she  waged  such  in- 
terminable and  strategetio  war  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  own  slumbers  to  surprise  her. 
had  mounted  upon  a  three-legged  stool,  and  was 
enjoying  her  dreams  in  peace,  curled  up  in  a 
'.uimfortable  ball,  and  Captain  Barecolt,  who, 
seated  in  a  wooden  arm-chair,  with  his  long  leg- 
bones,  still  in  their  immemorial  boots,  stretched 
one  upon  the  other,  kept  watch,  if  such  it  could 
be  called,  with  a  large  jug  of  ale  beside  him, 
from  which  he  took  evrry  now  and  then  deep 
draughts,  as  he  mentally  declared,  "to  keep 
himself  awake.*' 

The  effect  was  not  exactly  such  as  he  ex- 
I>ected.  for  from  time  to  time  he  fell  into  a  doze, 
from  which  a  sort  of  drowsy  consciousness  of 
the  proximity  of  tiie  nic  roused  him  up  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  make  a  new  application 
to  the  tankard.  At  length,  feeling  that  these 
naps  were  becoming  longer,  he  drew  his  legs  off 
the  chair,  muttermnr, 

"  This  won't  do !  I  shall  have  that  dried 
faerring.  Kandal,  upon  me ;  I  must  take  a  pipe 
and  smoke  it  out.'* 

And  thereupon  he  moved  hither  and  thither 
in  the  parlour,  looking  f(»r  the  implements  ne- 
cessary in  the  operation  to  which  he  was  about 
to  apply  himself.  These  were  soon  found,  and 
a  few  whiffs  soon  enveloped  him  in  a  cloud  as 
thick  as  that  in  which  Humerus  Jove  was  ac- 
customed to  enshrine  himself  on  solemn  occa- 
sions; an<l  in  the  midst  of  this,  the  worthy  cap- 
tain continued  ruminating  upcm  the  mighty  deeds 
he  had  done  and  was  to  do. .  lie  thought  over 
the  past,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
vast  renown,  for  Captain  Barecolt  was  one  of 
those  luippy  men  who  have  a  facility  of  believ- 
ing their  own  fictions.  He  was  convinced  that, 
if  he  could  but  count  tliem  up,  he  had  performed 
more  feats  of  valour,  and  slaughtered  more 


bloody  enemies,  than  Amadis  de  Ganl,  LaonoB- 
lot  of  the  I^ke,  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  or  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  It  was  true,  he  thought,  sucli 
events  soon  passed  from  the  minds  of  great  men, 
being  common  occurrences  with  them,  so  that 
he  could  not  remember  one  half  of  what  he  bad 
done,  which  he  only  regretted  for  the  sake  of 
society  ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that,  whenever 
opportunities  served,  he  should  be  found  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  great  captains  of  the  age,  and 
that  merit  and  time  must  lead  him  to  the  highest 
distinction.  This  led  him  on  to  futurity,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  first  thing  he  wonki. 
do  should  be,  to  save  the  king's  life  when  at- 
tacked on  every  side  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  hone- 
men.  For  this,  of  course,  he  would  t>e  knighted 
on  the  spot,  and  receive  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  with  which  he  proposed  to  mank 
at  once  to  London,  depose  the  lord-mayor,  and 
proceeding  to  the  Parliament  House,  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  seize  the  speaker  and  twelve 
of  the  principal  members,  and  hang  Sir  Harry 
Vane.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  work  enough 
for  one  day ;  but  the  next  morning  he  woakl 
march  out  with  all  the  Cavaliers  he  could  col- 
lect, defeat  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  one  side,  root 
Waller  on  the  other,  and  then,  with  his  pritoa- 
ers,  proceed  to  head-quarters,  where,  of  coune, 
he  would  be  appointed  general  in-chief,  and  ia 
that  capacity  would  bring  the  king  to  London. 

What  he  would  do  next  was  a  matter  of  seii- 
ous  consideration,  for  the  war  being  at  an  ead, 
OtheIlo*s  occupation  was  gone ;  and  as,  duriof 
all  this  time,  he  had  made  sundry  applications 
to  his  friend  the  tankard,  his  imagination  ww 
becoming  somewhat  heavy  on  the  wing,  and  ia 
a  minute  or  two  afler  he  fell  sound  asleep,  while 
the  pipe  dropped  unnoticed  from  his  hand,  and 
fractured  its  collar-bone  upon  the  floor. 

He  had  scarcely  been  asleep  ten  minntei» 
when  the  daw  of  the  room  slowly  opened,  and 
a  round  head  covered  with  short  curls  was  thrust 
in,  with  part  of  a  burley  pair  of  shoulders.  The 
door  was  then  pushed  partly  open,  and  in  walk* 
cd  a  tall,  stout  man,  in  a  good  brown  coat,  who, 
advancing  quietly  to  the  side  of  Captam  Deci- 
duous Barecolt,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm. 
Now  what  Captain  Barecolt  was  dreaming  of  St 
that  moment  it  is  impo.ssible  for  the  author  of 
these  pages  to  tell ;  hut  his  vision  would  ap" 
pear  to  have  been  pugnacious,  for  the  iastanfc 
the  intruder's  :;ra.sp  touched  his  left  arm,  ha 
started  np.  and.  stretching  out  his  right  te  ■ 
pistol  which  lay  between  the  tankard  and  him- 
self on  the  tabic,  snatched  it  up,  leveled  it  al 
the  head  of  his  visiter,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Luckily  for  the  brains,  such  as  they  were,  of 
poor  John  Hurst,  for  he  was  the  person  who 
liad  entered,  in  the  last  unsteady  potations  of 
the  bellicose  captain  a  few  drops  of  ale  had  been 
spilt  upon  the  pan  of  the  deadly  weapon;  and 
though  the  flint  struck  fire,  no  flash  succeeded, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  Barecolt  and  the 
relief  of  his  companion. 

*'  D — n  the  man,**  cried  Hurst,  reeling  back 
in  terror,  **  what  art  thou  about  1  Dost  thou  g» 
to  shoot  a  man  without  asking  with  yoor  leaver 
or  by  your  leave  !" 

*'  Never  wako  a  sleeping  tiger !"  exclaimed 
Barecolt,  with  a  graceful  wave  of  his  hand. 
*>You  may  think  yourself  profoundly  lucky. 
Master  Yeoman,  that  yoa  hare  g^^t  as  mu^ 
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brain  J  left  in  that  round  box  of  yours  as  will 
aenrc  to  till  your  farm,  fur  this  hand  never  yrt 
massed  any  thing  within  shot  of  a  pistol  or  reach 
of  a  sword.  I  romcnibcr  very  well  once,  in  itip 
island  of  Sardinia,  a  Corsican  thinking  fit  to 
compare  his  nose  to  mine,  upon  which  I  told 
him  that  the  first  time  we  met  I  would  leave 
him  no  nose  to  boast  of.  He  being  a  wise  man, 
kept  ever  aAer  out  of  reach  of  my  hands ;  but 
one  day,  when  he  thought  himself  in  security 
upon  a  high  bank,  he  called  out  to  me,  '  Ha ! 
ba!  capitane.  I  have  got  my  nose  still !'  upon 
which,  drawing  out  my  pistol,  I  aimed  at  his 
^ce,  and  though  the  distance  was  full  a  hun- 
dred yards,  with  the  first  shot  I  cut  off  his  pro- 
boscis at  the  root,  so  that  it  dropped  down  upon 
the  road,  and  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket.'* 

**It  must  have  been  somewhat  thin  in  the 
•talk,"  said  Hurst;  "no  good  stout  English 
nose,  I  warrant  you.  J3ut  come,  captain,  you 
must  take  me  up  to  my  lord.  The  sentry  pas- 
sed me  on  to  you,  and  I  want  help  directly,  for 
there  is  a  nest  of  Roundheads  not  five  miles 
fiom  here,  who  have  got  that  poor  little  girl  in 
their  hands,  and  are  brewing  mischief  against 
iu  to-morrow.  Half  a  dozen  men  may  take 
them  to-night,  but  we  may  have  hard  work  of 
it  if  we  wait  till  daylight." 

Captain  Barecolt  paused  and  meditated ;  a 
glorious  opportunity  of  buying  distinction  cheap 
eeemed  now  before  him,  and  the  only  difficulty 
was,  how  to  keep  it  all  in  his  own  hands. 

"  I  cannot  disturb  the  commander,**  he  said, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  after  a  few  minutes*  conside- 
ration ;  "that's  quite  impossible,  my  friend. 
Faith,  if  you  want  help,  you  must  be  content 
with  mine  and  a  half  dozen  soldiers  of  my 
troop.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  it  is  true,"  ho 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  affected  modesty,  "and 
not  able  to  do  so  much  service  as  some  men. 
I  never  killed  above  seventeen  enemies  in  a 
day ;  and  the  beet  thing  I  have  to  boast  of  is 
kaving  blown  up  a  fort  containing  three  hun- 
dred men  with  my  own  unassisted  hand.  How- 
ever, what  poor  aid  I  can  give  you,  you  may 
command.  We  will  take  six  picked  men  with 
oa,  if  that  be  enough ;  you  and  I  will  make  eight, 
and  if  there  be  not  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  enemy,  I  think  we  could  manage." 
••  A  hundred  and  fifty  !'*  cried  Hurst.  "  Why, 
there  are  but  seven,  and  one  of  them  is  not  a 
fighting  man." 

"  Whom  may  they  be?"  asked  Barecolt,  in  a 
solemn  tone  ;  "  if  there  be  but  seven,  we  shall 
b4ve  no  need  of  any  men;  I  will  go  alone. 
Who  may  they  be  1" 

"  Why,  there's  that  Captain  Batten,  whom 
my  lord  took  away  prisoner,  I  hear,"  replied 
Hurst;  "then  there's  a  Doctor  Bastwick,  a 
Parliamentary  committee  man ;  then  there's  old 
Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  who  dragged  away  the 
girl  while  you  were  all  lighting  at  the  bridge; 
the  other  four  are,  I  hear,  common  council-men 
of  Coventry,  though  thoy  are  all  decked  ont  in 
buff  and  bandolier,  as  if  they  were  fire-eating 
soldiers  just  come  from  the  wars.  They  were 
laying  a  plan  before  they  went  to  bed  for  bring- 
xog:  troops  from  Coventry  round  about  my  lord 
and  his  men,  while  two  regiments  of  Essex's, 
that  are  marching  into  the  North,  were  to  have 
warning,  and  cut  off*  the  retreat." 


" Ha !  ha !  ha !"  criedCaptam Barecolt,  "  we 
will  cut  oir  theirs.  Have  jou  got  a  horse, 
Master  Yeoinan '  I  thmk  yours  was  killed  in 
ihc  field  V 

"Ay,  that  it  was,"  answered  Hurst,  "to  my 
h)ss  and  sorrow  ;  as  L'ood  a  beast  as  was  ever 
crossed,  and  cost  me  twenty  |M)und." 

♦'  We  will  mount  you,  we  will  mount  you," 
said  the  captain  ;  "  tlicrc  are  a  <iozen  and  more 
good  horses  which  forgot  ihcir  riders  yesterday, 
and  left  them  lying  by  the  bridge.  Wo  may  as 
well  have  half  a  dozen  men  with  us,  however, 
just  to  tio  the  prisoners,  for  that  is  not  work  fur 
gentlemen ;  so  you  sit  down  and  takn  a  glass 
of  ale,  and  I  will  •let  all  things  ready." 

In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes,  Cnptain  Barecolt  had  called 
to  his  aid  eight  men  of  the  troop  whom  ho 
could  most  depend  upon ;  and  aAer  having 
brought  down  Major  llandaKs  cornet  to  lake 
his  ;K)st  during  his  absence,  and  mounted  good 
John  Hurst  on  the  horse  of  a  trooper  who  had 
been  killeil  the  day  before,  he  led  tho  way  out 
of  the  little  town,  and,  guided  by  the  yeoman 
across  the  country,  advanced  slowly  towards 
another  village,  situated  in  the  plain  about  five 
or  six  miles  from  that  in  which  they  had  taken 
up  their  quarters.  The  country  was  open, 
without  woods  or  hedges,  but  the  night  was 
profoundly  dark,  and  the  wind  sighing  in  long 
gusts  ovci  the  open  fields.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  exc<'pt  the  glimmer  of  a  piece  of  water 
here  and  there,  till  they  approached  tho  village 
to  which  their  steps  were  bent,  when  one  or 
two  lights  became  visible  among  the  houses,  as 
if,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  all 
the  inhabitants  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  One 
of  these  lights,  too,  as  if  proceeding  from  a  lan- 
tern, appeared  moving  about  in  the  gardens; 
and  Captain  Barecolt,  turning  to  Hurst,  asked 
him,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  lights  1" 
"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  yeoman.  "  It 
was  all  dark  when  I  crept  away." 

"We   shall   soon   see,"  rejoined   Barecolt. 
"  You  are  sure  there  are  no  troops  in  the  place  1" 
"There  were  none  when  I  left  it,"  replied 
Hurst ;  but,  almost  as  he  spoke,  a  loud  voice 
exclaimed, 
"  Stand !   Who  goes  there  ?" 
"  A  friend,"  answered  Barecolt. 
"  Stand !  and  give  the  word,"  repeated  the 
voice,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  small  red  spot 
of  fire,  as  if  produced  by  a  man  blowing  a  match, 
appeared  immediately  before  them ;  and  Bare- 
colt, spurring  on  his  horse,  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  matchlock  man,  at  whose  head 
he  aimed  a  cut  with  his  heavy  sword,  which 
rang  sharply  upon  a  steel  cap,  and  brought  the 
man  upon  his  knee. 

He  fired  bis  piece,  however,  but  missed  his 
mark,  and  threw  down  the  gun,  while  Barecolt, 
catching  him  by  the  shoulder,  put  his  sword  to 
his  throat,  exclaiming, 
**  Yield,  or  you  are  a  dead  roan." 
The  sentinel  had  no  hesitation  on  the  :uV 
ject,  having  already  received  a  sharp  wonnd  m 
the  head,  which  left  him  little  inclination  to 
court  more. 

"Now  tell  me  who  is  in  the  village,"  ex- 
claimed Barecolt,  "  and  see  you  tell  troth,  for 
your  life  depends  upon  it." 
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"  Three  companies  of  Colonel  Harris's  regi- 
ment," answered  the  soldier,  "  and  a  trcop  of 
Iiord  Essex's  own  horse." 

"The  niiniher?"  dpinanded  Barecolt. 

"Four  hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  troop- 
ers/* replied  the  mnn ;  and,  having  a  little 
recoverc<l  from  his  first  apprehension,  he  de- 
manded, "  Whom  may  you  be !" 

•'  My  name  is  Johnson."  answered  Barecolt, 
readily,  "  first  captain  of  Sir  Nicholas  Jarvis's 
regiment  of  horse,  marching  up  to  join  the  Earl 
of  Beverley  and  Lord  Walton,  at  Hendon,  near 
Coventr>'.  Wc  thought  they  were  quartered  in 
this  village :  whereabout  do  they  lie  V* 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  the  man,  "  they  are  five 
miles  to  the  east,  we  hear,  and  we  were  to  at- 
tack them  on  the  march  to-morrow." 

"Are  you  telling  mo  the  truth V  said  Bare- 
colt, in  a  stern  tone  ;  **  but  I  will  make  sure  of 
that,  for  I  will^ake  you  with  me  to  Sir  Nicho- 
las Jarvis,  and  if  we  find  you  have  cheated  us 
as  to  where  they  lie.  you  shall  be  shot  to-mor- 
row at  daybreak.  Tie  hia  hands,  some  of  you 
— hark  !  there  is  a  drum  !  There,  curse  him, 
lei  him  go ;  wc  have  no  time  to  spare ;  I  must 
get  hack  to  Sir  Nicholas,  and  let  him  know  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  road." 

Thus  sayinjr,  hi^  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
away,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  party,  while 
the  traujp  of  men  coming  down  fast  from  the 
villace  was  heard  behind  them. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Captain 
Barecolt  never  had  the  slirrhtest  intention  of 
carrying  (jff  the  wounded  sentinel  with  him  ; 
ibr.  having  filled  him  with  false  intelligence  re- 
garding the  march  of  his  imaginary  regiment, 
he  was  very  glad  to  leave  him  behind  to  com- 
municate it  to  his  fellows  in  the  place.  In  the 
mean  while,  he  himself  gave  orders  for  putting 
the  horses  into  a  quick  trot,  and  returning  with 
all  spee<l  to  the  villatfc,  where,  without  commu- 
nicatmg  the  tidings  he  had  gained  to  any  one, 
lie  lefl  his  men,  and  hurried  up  with  Hurst  to 
the  mansion  on  the  hill.  The  earl  and  T^rd 
Walton  were  immediately  called  up,  and  Bare- 
colt, being  admitted  to  their  presence,  made  his 
statement.  We  are  by  no  means  so  rash  as  to 
assert  that  the  account  he  gave  was  altogether 
true,  for  Captain  Deciduous  Barecolt,  much 
more  skilful  than  the  writer  of  this  tale,  never 
lost  sitfht  of  his  hero,  and  his  hero  was  always 
himself;  hut,  at  all  events,  the  intelligence  he 
brought  of  the  enemy  was  accurate  enough,  and 
the  stratagem  ho  had  used  to  deceive  the  foe 
was  also  told  correctly,  and  received  great  com- 
mendation. 

He  was  sent  down  immediately,  however,  to 
call  Major  Randal  to  the  council,  and  in  the 
jnean  time,  the  two  young  noblemen  eagerly 
qijestuined  Hurst  as  lo  what  he  had  s^en"  and 
hoard  among  the  adverse  parly.  His  talc  was 
told  briefly  and  simply,  and  showed  the  follow- 
intr  fa<'ts:  After  his  horse  had  been  killed,  he 
had  carried  off  his  saddle  and  the  other  world- 
ly goods  which  he  possessed  ;  and  findmg  that, 
without  being  of  any  service  to  his  party,  he 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  losmg  his  own  life 
from  the  stray  shots  that  were  flying  about  m 
different  directions,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  back  of  the  little  mound  wo  have  men- 
tioned, and  thenccd  peeped  out  to  see  the  pro- 
^7688  of  the  fight.    Perceiving  at  one  time,  as 


he  imagined,  the  small  force  of  RoyaliBts  waTer- 
ing  in  their  attack  upon  the  musketeers,  he 
judged  it  expedient,  lest  his  friends  shiaild  be 
defeated,  to  put  a  greater  distance  between 
himself  and  the  enemy ;  and  taking  all  that  was 
mfist  valuable  to  him  out  of  the  saddle,  he  left 
it  behind  him,  and  hurried  on  for  about  a  mile 
farther,  where  he  took  up  his  position  in  a  ditch. 
While  thus  ensconed,  he  saw  the  well-knuwi 
fiirm  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  together  with 
that  of  another  gentleman,  whom  he  afterward 
found  to  be  Captain  Batten.  Between  these 
two  appeared  poor  Arrah  Neil,  of  whose  arm 
Dry  retained  a  firm  grasp,  while  he  held  a  pis- 
tol in  his  right  hand,  under  the  authority  of 
which  he  seemed  to  be  hurrying  her  on  unre- 
sistingly. In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more 
some  fugitive  musketeers  ran  by  as  fast  as  they 
could  go.  and  shortly  after,  several  of  Major 
Randars  troopers  appeared  in  pursuit ;  hut  at 
Hurst  was  unacquainted  with  the  soldiers,  be 
prudently  resolved  to  lie  concealed  where  he 
was  till  some  of  his  lord's  followers  should 
cr»me  up,  which  he  calculated  would  be  shortly 
the  case,  fearing  he  might  he  taken  for  one  of 
the  enemy,  or,  at  all  events,  that  he  might  be 
plunilered  by  a  friend— an  operaticm  as  commtm 
in  those  days  as  in  the  present,  though  then  it 
was  done  with  pistol  and  broadsword,  and  now, 
in  general,  with  pen  and  ink. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day  some  of  I^ord 
Walton's  men  did  appear,  and  spoke  a  word  W 
him  in  passing,  from  which  he  gathered  they 
were  searching  for  Arrah  Neil,  but,  with  the 
usual  acuteness  of  persons  sent  upon  a  search, 
they  rode  on  without  waiting  for  any  infonni- 
tion  he  could  give.  Having  marked  the  road 
which  Dry  and  his  companions  had  taken.  Hurst 
then  determined  to  fidlow  them,  and  made  hit 
way  to  the  village  in  which  they  halted  for  the 
night.  "  His  plan  had  proved  successfol,"  he 
said  ;  "  he  had  found  the  two  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee-men, together  with  Mr.  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken, lodged  in  a  house  in  the  village,  and 
iKildly  seeking  out  Dry,  he  gave  him  tn  ander- 
stand  that  he  had  been  taken  by  I^rd  Walton  tc 
join  the  king  against  his  will,  and  was  now  ma- 
king the  best  of  his  way  home.  He  affectei 
some  fear  of  being  overtaken  :  and.  in  order  to 
reassure  him.  Dry  and  Dr.  Bastwick  commuai- 
cated  to  him  the  intelligence  they  received  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  from  the  men  of  Cor- 
entry,  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces.  This  took  place  some  bouri 
sub.'tequent,  however,  to  the  despatch  of  his  nols 
to  Lord  Walton,  and  he  could  not  make  his  et^ 
cape  fr(»m  the  village,  in  order  to  carry  mors 
accurate  tidings  to  his  young  landlord,  till  Dry 
and  the  rest  had  retired  to  beJ."* 

As  soon  as  Major  Randal  arrived  a  hasty 
consult ati<m  was  held,  to  ascertain  the  course 
of  proceedings  which  it  would  he  ex{fedient  to 
follow.  It  was  determined  immediately  to  com- 
mence the  march,  and  orders  were  givt^n  to  that 
effect,  which  at  once  produced  all  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  hasty  departure.  Miss  Walton 
was  called  up,  and,  dressing  herself  hastily,  was 
soon  placed  upon  horseback  once  moie,  for  it 
was  determmed  to  leave  the  carriages  hchHid: 
and  in  about  an  hour  the  two  noblemen  and 
their  followers,  with  Major  Randal's  troop,  were 
marching  on,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawa,  and  dt 
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Teeting  their  steps  towards  Coventry.    A  small 
gnard  was  lefl  over  the  prisoners,  with  orders 
to  remain  behind  about  an  hour,  and  then  to 
]eave  them  and  f»»II<iw  wiih  all  .s|)rod,  in  ordor 
that  the  departure  of  the  tnjop  mijrht  he  accom-  i 
plished  as  secretly  as  possible.    No  trumpet  was  I 
Bounded ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  carry  | 
out  Kin};  Iicar's  plan,  and  shoe  a  triMip  of  horse  ■ 
vrith  felt,  it  would  have  been  done  upoii  the 
present  occasion. 

The  march,  however,  was  conducted  with  as 
much  silence  as  possible  ;  and  Miss  Walton,  ri- 
ding between  her  brother  and  the  lOarl  of  Bev- 
erley, had  plenty  of  time  for  thought.  The  sky 
had  changed  from  gray  to  purple  and  gold  ;  the 
expanse  of  the  heavens  had  hist  its  glorious 
hues  as  the  sun  rose  up  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
the  morning  of  a  somewhat  dull  and  heavy  day 
had  fully  dawned  ere  any  one  spoke,  except,  in- 
deed, when  the  few  short  wr)rds  of  command 
and  direction  were  necessary.  The  counte- 
nance of  Lord  Walton  was  grave,  and  evrn  and  ; 
and  his  sister,  who  watched  it  witii  some  anxi- 
ety, at  length  inquired, 

'*  Do  you  anticipate  any  great  danjrer,  Charles  ^ 
You  look  very  gloomy.** 

"Oh,  no,  dearest  Annie."  he  answered;  "I 
think  we  arc  so  far  before  our  cneinie.«*,  that  wt 
ahall  without  doubt  be  able  to  join  the  kin:;  be 
fore  they  are  aware  of  our  departure.  I3ut  1 
cannot  think  of  being  tibllged  to  leave  that  poor 
girl  in  the  hands  of  that  old  hyp<»crite,  Dry,  with- 
out feeling  very  sad.  If  he  treat  her  ilK  wo  be 
to  him  should  he  and  I  ever  meet  again  ;  but  1 
trust  he  will  be  afraid  to  endanger  his  sanctified 
reputation.    That  is  my  only  hope." 

The  earl  now  joined  in  with  that  tone  of  calm 
cheerfulness  which  is  the  mo.st  persuasive  of 
hope,  and  with  the  peculiar  charms  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  continual  and  brilliant  varie- 
ty which  it  displayed,  led  the  thoughts  of  his 
companions  to  happier  themes,  and  almost  made 
them  believe  that  brighter  days  were  before 
them.  Since  the  preceding  night  his  manner 
had  much  changed  towards  Miss  Walton  :  there 
was  a  tenderness  in  it,  a  soAness,  a  tone  which 
can  only  l>e  called  the  tone  of  love ;  and  though 
both  were  more  silent  than  they  previously  had 
been,  yet  each,  in  that  silence,  was  thinking  of 
the  other,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  so  to  do,  un- 
less we  are  disposed  to  yield  to  feelings  which 
in  the  end  may  master  us  altogether.  Coquet- 
ry may  talk,  may  carry  on  uninterrupted  obser- 
Tation  and  reply ;  indifH^rence  may  pursue  the 
cahn  and  easy  current  of  conversation :  and 
avowed  and  satisfied  love  may  hold  unbroken 
eommunion  u[>on  all  the  many  subjects  of 
thought  and  imaginaiion;  hut  in  its  early  day 
true  passion  is  fitful  in  its  eloquence,  full  of  si- 
lence and  interruptions,  for  it  is  full  of  thought ; 
and  the  voice  of  feeling  is  oflen  tho  8tn)ngest 
when  the  lips  are  motionless  and  the  tonguo  is 
mute. 

But  we  will  dwell  no  more  upon  such  mat- 
ters, for  we  have  action  before  us  instead  of 
thought,  deeds  rather  than  sensations.  After  a 
march  of  about  four  hours,  and  a  short  pause 
lor  rpfreshment,  the  advanced  party  of  the  troop 
was  seen  to  halt  upon  a  small  eminence,  while 
one  of  the  troopers  mdo  hack  at  full  speed, 
bringing  the  intelligence  that  they  saw  a  con- 
alderahie  b«Kly  of  men  drawn  up  a  at  short  dis- 
\  from  GoTcntry. 


••Are  we  so  near,"  said  Miss  Walton. 

*•  Within  three  miles,*'  replied  the  earl.  "  That 
is  the  spire  of  St.  Michael's  church  rising  over 
the  slope.  You  will  see  the  city  as  soon  as  we 
pass  the  rise.  Think  you  these  are  the  king's 
troops.  Major  Randal  V 

*•  Ay,  such  troops  as  they  are,"  answered  the 
old  officer ;  "  we  must  have  more  and  better 
before  we  do  much  service."' 

'*  It  will  be  as  well  to  despatch  some  one  to 
see,"  said  Ixird  Walton.  •'  I  will  send  two  of 
my  servants,  major.  Here,  Langan  and  Hart- 
up,  ride  on  with  all  speed,  and  bring  me  back 
news  of  the  people  who  nre  before  C«»ventry.  I 
cannot  divine  why  the  king  should  hail  before 
the  gates." 

♦'There  may  be  rogues  within,"  said  Major 
Randal.  And  so  it  pmved  ;  for.  on  their  arrival 
at  the  top  of  the  slope,  where  Coventry,  with 
it.*?  wide  walls  and  beautiful  spires,  rose  fair  be- 
fore them,  they  saw  a  lire  (»f  muski-try  opened 
from  the  city  upon  a  55mall  party  of  Royalist 
troop.*^  which  apprnached  too  near  the  gates. 

Marching  rapiiily  on  a.s  .soon  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  liirce  they  saw  was  that  of 
Charles  him«*e|f,  they  soon  reached  the  mon- 
arr'ir.^  army,  if  j»o  ii  could  h"  called,  and  Annio 
Walton  found  herself  in  the  mid^t  of  a  ni>w  and 
an'niateii  seene. 

The  kin;;'s  fice  expres^?cd  much  grief  and 
vexation,  aa.  sitting  upon  a  powerful  horse,  ho 
consulted  with  some  of  his  principal  olficers  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  rebellious  refusal 
of  Coventry  to  give  him  admission.  But  when 
he  turned  to  receive  the  little  re-enforcement 
which  now  joined  him,  his  countenance  assumed 
a  glad  and  cheerful  look ;  and  as  Lord  Walton, 
dismounting,  approached  his  stirrup,  ho  held  out 
his  hand  to  bim  graciously,  saying, 
.  ''Those  are  kind  friends  and  loyal  subjects 
indeed,  my  lord,  who  rally  round  their  sovereign 
when  more  favoured  men  forsake  him.  Your 
own  presence,  my  good  sir,  is  tho  best  answer 
you  could  give  to  my  letters.  We  must  retreat, 
I  fear,  however,  from  before  these  inhospitable 
walls,  for  we  have  no  cannon  to  blow  open 
their  gates,  and  even  if  1  had  I  could  wish  to 
spare  my  subjects." 

"  Ah !  sire,"  said  Major  Randal,  who  had 
also  advanced  to  the  king's  side,  "when  sub- 
jectl  draw  tho  sword  against  their  king,  both 
parties  should  throw  away  the  scabbard,  for  it 
is  the  blade  must  decide  all." 

"  Too  rough,  and  yet  trro  true."  said  Charles ; 
and  afler  a  few  more  w^ords  addressed  to  Lord 
Beverley  and  Miss  Walton,  the  king  tumeO  his 
horse  and  rode  off  with  his  attendants  towards 
Stonely,  leaving  the  small  force  by  which  ha 
was  accompanied  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Thbes  or  four  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  party 
in  whose  fate  we  have  interested  ourselves  had 
reached  the  town  of  Nottingham  in  safety ;  hut 
gloom  and  despondency  hung  over  the  court  of 
the  king,  over  the  small  force  at  his  command, 
and  over  the  whole  city.  Proclamation  had 
been  made  for  all  l(»yal  subjects  to  join  the 
monarch  in  Nottingham ;  and  it.  ^m1  Xks^^  ^t^ 
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n«»!5ni'ed  that  nn  Uu;t  day,  t ho  25th  of  August,  |  condition  that  no  n«lralnt  be  put  upon  mj 


1G42.  Charles  would  st't  up  his  royal  Ftindaid 
aijamsl  hia  rclnliious  l*aiiiamuiir..  Fiw  |K'r- 
s;»tis.  hiiwcvor,  joinfMi  him ;  not  a  sin^lo  legi- 
ihrnl  of  fool  hail  luen  rai.-rd  ;  tlir  body  of  horse 
whi.  h  he  had  Id  to  Covriilry  l-.ad  bi.Mii  little 
iiicrcasod  seiner  he  had  ri  irn.itfd  fro:n  that  fily  ; 
the  artillery  and  aiiiiiMiuiiion  frt)m  Voik  had  not 
y(;t  arriv«d  ;  ar:d  sadnt\s.-*  was  upon  every  brow, 
and  appreluiiMou  in  every  heart. 

'J'he  evemii;;  uas  dark  and  *iloo:iiy,  the  wind 
risinjj  In  shaip  and  howlin;:  j:usls.  a  few  large 
drops  of  rain  weie  Imrne  upon  the  blast,  and 
tvf.'ry  tinner  prouiia.'d  a  ni^iht  of  tempest,  when 
the  kin«,  aeconipanied  by  aH  the  noblemen  and 
pentlenirn  who  had  joined  him,  set  out  on  horse- 
bark  for  the  hill  on\vitirn  .slanda  tin-  old  ea.-.ll«' 
of  Noi!in«;ham,  with  tin- kni;:ht  marMial  bi-fon- 
hmi  beaiini:  the  royal  standard,  and  a  small 
body  uf  the  train  bands  aecuinpanyin<:  it  as  a 
guard.  On  reaeliinj;  tin*  spot  destined  f«)r  the 
ceremon),  tlio  standard-pole  was  fixed  with 
great  ditSenliy,  amid  the  roll  of  the  drum  and 
the  h)ad  blasts  of  the  trumpet.  But  neither 
the  war  slirrinj;  sound  of  the  dnim,  nor  thii 
inspiring  vt»ice  of  the  trumpet,  eould  elieer  the 
hearts  of  those  ar(mnd,  or  iiwn  them  eontidence 
even  in  the  suceess  of  a  good  cause  ;  and  with 
the  same  sadncs'?  with  which  they  had  gone 
thither,  the  royal  party  returned  from  the  castle 
hill  just  as  the  evening  wa«  growing  gray  with 
night. 

Some  four  or  five  hours  after.  Lord  Walton, 
who  had  participated  fully  in  the  gh)omy  feel- 
ings which  perva«led  the  whole  court,  rose  from 
the  supper-table,  at  whieh  he  had  been  seated 
with  his  sister,  the  Karl  of  Beverley,  and  one 
or  two  friends  who  had  joined  them  m  Notting- 
ham, saymg, 

**  My  head  aches,  dearest  Annie ;  1  will  walk 
up  to  the  castle  hdl,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
standard.    The  air  may  do  mc  good.'* 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Charles."  said  Miss 
Walton,  rising,    '*  I  will  not  keep  you  a  minute.** 

"  Nay,  nut  in  such  a  night  as  this,  Annie,*' 
answered  her  brother.  **  Do  you  not  hear  how 
tlie  wind  blows,  as  if  it  would  force  in  those 
rattling  casements  1" 

"Oh,  I  mind  not  the  wind.'*  replied  Annie 
Walton ;  "  you  shall  lend  me  your  arm,  Charles ; 
it  will  always  be  strong  enough  to  steady  your 
siater*8  steps." 

"  God  grant  it,  dear  one,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton. *'  Well,  come  I  1  do  wish  to  talk  with 
jou,  Annie,  upon  many  things ;"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  W(  re  in  the  streets  of  Nottingham. 
The  wind  was  even  more  strong  than  they  had 
eipected,  but  the  tall  houses  of  the  good  old 
town,  though  exposed  by  its  position  to  the 
blasts,  gave  th(>m  some  shelter;  and  as  they 
walked  along.  Lord  Walton,  after  a  few  minutes 
silence,  put  his  right  hand  upon  his  sister's, 
which  grasped  his  arm.  and  said,  '*  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  uf  the  future,  dear  one.  Danger 
and  strife  are  before  me.  It  is  impossible  for 
you  to  follow  the  movements  of  an  army,  and 
therefore  I  wish,  before  I  march  hence,  to  take 

Jou  to  the  house  of  our  good  old  cousin,  Lady 
la'garet   Langley,  where  you   may  rest   in 
safety." 

"  I  will  go,  Charles,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied 
Miss  Walton  ;  <*  but  it  must  be  only  upon  the 


movements,  and  that,  whenever  there  is  a  pause 
in  the  war,  I  may  be  allowed  to  follow  and  be 
near  yon." 

"  Of  course,  dear  sister,"  replied  her  brother. 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  restrain  you  in  any  thing, 
Annir.  You  are  old  enough,  and  wise  enough, 
and  good  enougli  to  decide  entirely  upon  your 
own  actions.  Vou  must  keep  several  of  the 
servants  with  you,  to  sjuani  you  and  protect  you 
wherever  you  go.  You  must  also  have  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  put  yon  above  any  circumstan- 
ces of  ditlieultv,  whatever  you  may  think  fit  to 
do." 

"  Oh  I  I  have  the  jewels,  you  know.  Charles," 
said  .Miss  Walton.  *'  and  more  money  uf  my  own 
with  me  than  wsll  be  needful." 

"XN'ell.  we  will  se<!  to  that  hereafter,"  said  Lord 
Walton  ;  *'  but  there  is  another  subject  on 
which  I  would  speak  to  you.  Xo  one  caa 
tell  what  iHiy  h^  the  chan«T  of  war.  I  may  go 
.safely  through  the  whole  of  this  sad  strife,  and 
see  tiie  end  of  it.  I  may  fall  the  first  shot  that 
IS  fired  ;  but  if  I  do,  Annie,  you  will  need  some 
strong  arm  and  powerful  mind  to  protect  and 
suppiirt  you.  In  that  ease,  I  would  leave  yoa 
as  a  legacy,  as  a  trust,  as  a  charge,  to  the  best 
friend  I  have  on  earth,  the  oIdl!^t.  the  dearest. 
Trancris  Beverley  loves  you,  Annie." 

'^  Hush  !  oh,  hush  !  Charles,"  cried  MiM 
Walton,  and  he  felt  her  hand  tremble  upon  hit 
arm. 

"  Nay,  sweet  sister,"  continued  her  brother, 
**  I  asked  you  for  no  confessions  ;  your  tile  it 
told,  dear  girl.  All  I  ask  is,  will  you,  when  I 
am  gone,  without  reserve  or  woman*s  vain  re- 
iuctanee,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  as  yoa  do 
on  me !" 

His  sister  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  he 
re)>cated,  **  Will  you,  Annie,  forget  all  coynen, 
all  unkind  and  ungenerous  ditfidence,  and,  re- 
collecting he  has  been  a  brother  to  your  brother, 
confide  in  him  as  such  V* 

Annie  Walton  paused  again  for  a  single  in- 
stant, and  then,  with  her  face  bent  down, 
though  no  one  could  see  her  glowing  cheek  ia 
the  darkness,  she  murmured.  "  I  will.*' 

liOrd  Walton  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  and 
then  in  silence  led  the  way  up  the  hill. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  ascended,  so 
fierce  Were  the  gusts  of  wind  ;  hut  the  very 
violence  of  the  blast  scattered  from  time  to 
time  the  drifting  clouds,  and  the  moon  ocor 
sionally  looked  forth  and  cast  a  wavering  light 
upon  their  path.  Not  a  soul,  however,  did  they 
meet  in  their  way  :  all  was  still  and  silent  bi 
the  howling  of  the  tempest,  till  at  length,  wheo 
they  reached  the  top.  the  voice  of  a  sentinel 
exclaimed  as  usual,  "  i>tand  !  Who  goes  there  V 

**  A  friend,"  replied  I^rd  Walton  ;  and,  be- 
fore the  man  could  demand  it,  he  gave  the  word 
for  the  niifht,  sayinjj.  "  The  crown." 

"  Pass."  replied  the  sentinel ;  and  he  walked 
on  with  his  sister  clinging  to  his  arm. 

The  moon  shone  out  again,  and  Miss  Walton 
and  her  brother  both  gazed  forward  towards 
the  spot  where  the  standard  had  stood.  Tbey 
eould  not  see  it,  and,  hurrying  on  their  stops. 
they  found  four  or  five  of  the  trainband  stand- 
ing round  the  place.  The  standard  itself  was 
lying  flat  upon  the  ground. 

In  answer  to  Lord  Walton's  que8tioii8»1||B 
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'men  informed  him  that  the  wind  had  blown  it 
down,  aTid  that  they  found  it  was  inipossibic  to 
raise  it  again ;  and,  turning  sadly  away,  the 
young  nobleman  murmured  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  sister,  *'  God  send  this  be  not  an  oraen  of 
•ur  royal  master's  fate  !'* 


"And  you  are  sure  he  had  a  woman  with 
him  V  asKcd  Barecolt,  resuming  his  scat  and 
filling  his  gloss. 

"  A  sort  of  girl,  mayhap  some  sixteen  years 
of  age,"  answered  his  companion.  "She  look- 
ed somewhat  rueful,  too,  with  her  eyes  cast  upon 
the  ground  as  she  rode  along,'* 

'Thai's  she,"  replied  Barecolt;  "'tis  beyond 
all  doubt.  What  does  the  dried  herring  at  Hull, 
I  wonder— Let  me  sec.  It  would  take  some 
threescore  men  to  capture  Hull,  1  doubt  1" 

"Threescore!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "some 
thirty  iJ^isand,  you  mean." 

Bar^lt  gave  him  a  look  of  unutterable  con- 
tempt. "  Four  petards,"  he  saiil,  continuing  his 
own  calculations  in  an  under  rone,  "  for  the  outer 
gate,  the  bridge,  the  inner  gate,  and  one  to  spare — 
ha !  threescore  men — half  mu«t  Ihj  musketeers — 
well,  there  is  Hugho's  company.     I  will  do  it." 

"  You  had  better  not  try,"  answered  his  com- 

S anion.     "  I  could  fell  you  a  much  belter  plan, 
'you  would  strike  a  bargain  in  an  honest  way, 
wine,  "the  smell  of  strong  waters  and  of  beer,  and  Lapii  give  me  half  the  reward  for  finding  this 
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In  a  small  tavern  at  Nottingham  was  a  large 
but  low-roofed  room,  with  tlje  heavy  beams, 
blackened  by  smoke,  almost  touching  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  taller  guests,  in  which,  on  the 
night  after  that  or  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
were  assembled  as  many  persons  as  it  could  well 
contain;  and  a  strange  scene  of  confusion  it 
presented.  Hats  and  feathers,  swords  and  dag- 
Ijers,  pipes  and  glasses,  bottles  and  plates,  big 
men  and  little,  men  of  war  and  men  ox  peace,  an 
atmosphere  composed  of  smoke,  of  the  fumes  of 


the  odour  of  several  lariat*  pieces  of  roast  meal, 
together  with  innumerable  sounds  of  innumera- 
ble kinds,  oaths,  cries  for  the  tapster  and  the  boy, 
load  laughter,  low  murmurs,  the  hoarse  acousa- 
.  tion,  the  fierce  rejoinder,  the  sustained  discus- 
sion, the  prosy  tale,  and  the  dull  snore,  as  well 
as  the  half  drunken  song,  had  all  their  place  in 
the  apartment,  which  might  well  have  been  sup- 
posed the  lap-room  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
house  was,  in  short,  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
lower  onler  of  (.-avaliers,  and  the  liour  that  at 
which  the  greater  part,  having  supped,  were  be- 
taking themselves  to  their  drink  with  the  lauda- 
ble determination,  then  but  too  common,  of  leav- 
ing themselves  as  little  wit  as  possible  till  the 
next  morning. 

"  Baslaj  basin  I  It  sufficeth !"  cried  a  tall  man 
with  a  peculiarly  constracted  nose.  "  I  will  find 
the  good  youth,  if  he  were  in  a  hundred  Hulls. 
What's  Hull  to  me,  or  I  to  HuUI  as  the  poet 
says.  I  know,  if  I  can  bring  the  girl  back  out 
of  his  clutches,  where  a  hundred  crowns  are  to  be 
got.  We  have  open  hands  among  us ;  but  mark 
me,  master!  if  you  are  deceiving  me  I  will  cut 
your  ears  off." 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  was  a  small, 
ftharp-eyed  man,  reddish  in  the  hair  and  pale 
about  the  gills;  but  he  answered  stouth', 

"  That's  what  you  dare  not,  Master  Barecolt," 

"Dare  not!"  crieil  Barecolt,  seizing  a  knife 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  and  starting  up  with  an 
ominous  look.  "Dare  not!  What  is  it  that  ( 
dare  not?  Now,  look  you,  repeat  that  word 
again  and  you  shall  go  forth  of  this  room  with 
DO  more  ears  than  a  grinder's  cur.  Dare  not ! 
thou  small  chandler,  I  could  break  you  across 
my  knee  like  a  piece  of  rotten  wood.'"' 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  he  said,  and  the 
small  man  felt  the  force  of  that  truth,  so  that  he 
thoui^'ht  it  expedient  to  lower  his  tone. 

"  I  meant  i  would  take  the  law  of  you  if  you 
«lid,"  he  said;  "so  no  more  of  cutting  off  ears, 
Master  Barecolt,  for  we  have  sharp  justices  in 
Notiinq:hain.  But  what  1  .said  is  verj'  true.  I 
know  old  Dry  very  well — have  known  him,  in- 
deed, these  twelve  years.  When  first  he  used  to 
come  to  Hull  to  buy  goods  of  the  Hamburghers. 
I  hnd  a  shop  there,  where  he  used  to  stop  ana 
take  a  glass  of  cinnamon  now  and  then.  Bat  he 
has  grown  a  great  man  now,  and  would  hardly 
Botiee  an  old  acquaintance,  especially  as  he  was 
MlBg  with  mm  of  war." 


young  woman,  as  you  say  there  are  great  folks 
looking  after  her." 

"Half  the  reward,  thou  little  Carthaginian!" 
exclaimed  Barecolt.  *•  liv  my  faith,  if  youJiave 
half  the  reward  you  shall  have  haif  the  danger 
too;  and  a  quarter  of  it  would  turn  your,liy^as 
white  as  a  hen  pigeon's."  ^'*ir 

"Why,  I  will  save  you  all  danger  if  yon  will 
listen  to'  me,"  answered  the  small  .gentleman. 
"I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  and  you  s!iall  judge; 
and  whatever  risk  there  is,  1  will  share  readily 
enough.  I  know  all  the  houses  that  Dry  fre- 
quents in  Hull ;  all  his  haunts,  from  the  store 
where  he  used  to  buy  dried  beef  and  neat's 
tongues  salted,  to  the  shop  where  he  used  to  take 
the^  fourth  glass  of  strong  waters.  U  you  wHI 
put  off  your  swagger  and  j'our  feathers,  clothe 
yourself' like  a  Puritan,  and  walk  demurely,  we 
will  take  two  companions,  slip  into  Hull  with  a 
couple  of  horseloads  of  drapery,  find  out  where 
Master  Dry  lodges,  and  while  I  busy  him  with 
a  little  speculation  in  his  own  way,  by  which  I 
can  easily  make  him  believe  that  he  will  fill  his 
pockets,  you  can  deal  with  the  girl  and. get  her 
out  of  the  city."  "^ 

"  Clothe  myself  like  a  Puritan,"  said 
thoughtfully:  "that  is  the  only  difficnit 
the  affair;  for,  unless  I  steal  old  Major 
suit  of  black,  where  I  am  to  get  a  pious  ^  _ 
I  know  not.  The  fifty  crowns  Lord  Wi 
gave  me  have  been  spent  on  this  newln^M^ 
and  sundry  pottle  pots,  together  with  thinsalhat 
shall  be  nameless,  friend  Tibbeits ;  but,  by  oqf 
faith,  I  will  go  and  ask  the  good  lord  for  more. 
He  will  not  grudge  the  pistoles  if  we  can  ^ 
MiNtress  Arrah  back  again  to  him.  He's  a»/ 
fond  of  her  as  a  hen  of  her  chickens— yet  all  te.^, 
honour,  Master  Tihbetts— all  in  honour,  upoii 
my  life — I  will  go  this  minute,  a>  soon  as  I  have 
finished  this  pint;"  and  again  he  filled  his  glass 
and  drained  it  at  a  draught.  He  then  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  "Wait 
here  for  me,  and  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute," 
when  an  officer  was  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoke,  entering  by  the  door  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  After  gazing  round  for  a  minute  from 
Uble  to  table,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Is  one  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  here  1    He  is  wanted  by  the  king.** 

"  I  knew  it !"  cried  Barecolt,  giving  a  tower- 
ing look  at  Master  Tihbetts.    "  I  was  sure  of  it 
—my  great  seryices--Sir,  ny  name  is  Barecolt^  ' 
and  your  reiy  humble  aerram." 
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The  officer  gazed  at  him  wifh  a  look  of  some 
con&ideraiiun  and  surprise  :  "  My  good  friend," 
he  said,  "  you  seem  scarcely  fii  lo  obey  the  king's 
summun^;  you  have  been  drinking." 

"  Su  does  hus  majesty ,  J  woi,  when  he  is 
thirsty,"  replied  Barecolt,  nothing  abashed ;  "  but 
il'ii  be  of  prop»jriions  you  bpeak — if  it  be  quan- 
tity makes  liie  diBerence.  I  will  soon  remedy  the 
amount  of  wine  within  by  the  application  of 
water  without.  I  am  not  drunk,  sir— I  never 
was  drunk  in  my  life;  no,  sir,  tiur  was  I  ever 
the  wor>e  for  liquor,  as  it  is  termed,  though  often 
much  ihf  belter  lor  it.  IJui,  whenever  1  tind  my 
eyes  a  little  misty,  and  ^ee  a  Iringe  riHind  the 
candles,  ur  leel  the  flthir  move  in  an  unusual 
manner,  or  the  cui)s  dance  without  any  one 
touch intr  tliem,  I  have  a  secret  for  remedying 
such  i/rV«ulariiie»i,  which  secret  lies,  like  truth,, 
in  the'boiiom  of  a  well.  Hold — Tapster,  I  have 
drunk  wine  enous;h  to-night  to  justify  me  in  call- 
ing for  water,  even  in  a  tavern.  Tapster,  I  say, 
get  me  a  bucket  of  cold  water  from  the  pump, 
and  put  it  down  belore  the  door;  llien  brin"  a 
napkin  to  lake  off  the  superfluous— I  remember 
when  I  wii.-.  in  the  Palatinate,  going  to  see  the 
great  tun—" 

"  Sir,  we  have  no  lime  for  tal«>s,"  said  the  oih- 
cer,  dryly;  ••'  the  kinj;  waits.  Make  yourself  as 
sober  as  you  can,  and  as  sj>cedily  as  possible." 

"Sir,  I  am  with  yon  in  an  itManl,"  rejoined 
Barecolt.  "  Master  'J"il.bells,  wail  here  till  1 
come  back.  You  can  liiiish  the  tankard  foi  ine; 
it  is  paid  lor." 

Thus  saying,  he  went  forth,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minni«*s.  buttoning  up  his  collar,  with  his 
scattered  hair  somewhat  dishevelled  and  drip- 
ping; and  saying  he  was  ready,  he  followed  the 
officer,  making  anoiher  sign  to  Tibbcits  to  wail 
for  his  return. 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  V 

"What  the  devil  can  the  king  want  with 
himl" 

"Why,  it's  Captain  Barecolt,  of  Randal's." 

"  I  think  the  kiug  might  have  chosen  a  better 
man." 

"  That's  a  lie.  There  is  not  a  better  man  in 
the  service." 

"  Bfl'f  a  bragging  fool." 

^  -f'ldftre  say,  a  coward  too." 

E|f|Bt*HN6,  DO !  no  coward,  for  all  his  brags.'* 

K:'Jlaoh  were  some  of  the  observations  which 

WUowed  Barecolt's  departure  with  the  officer, 

Pvliile  they  wended  on  their  way  through  the 

■treeto  or  Nottingham  to  the  king's  lodging, 

vhither  we  shall  take  leave  to  follow  ihem. 

^   The  style  and  semblance  of  a  court  was  kept  up 

long  after  the  royal  authority  was  gone,  and  in 

the  first  room  which  Barecolt  entered  was  a 

D amber  of  .servants  and  attendants.     Beyond 

that  was  a  vacant  chamber,  and  tbe^  a  Amall 

anteroom,  in  which  a  pale  boy,  in  a  page's  drc^a, 

sat  reading  by  a  lamp.    Me  looked  up  as  the 

captain  and  his  conductor  appeared,  but  did  not 

offer  to  move  uU  the  oflicer  told  him  to  go  in, 

and  say  to  his  majesty  that  Captain  Barecolt 

was  in  attendance ;  on  which  he  rose,  opened  a 

door  opposite  and  knocked  at  a  second,  which 

appeared  within.    Voices  were  heard  speaking; 

and  af\er  a  moment's  pause,  the  boy  repeated 

the  signal,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  he 

made  the  announcement. 

"  Let  him  wait,"  was  the  reply ;  and  for  about 
twenty  minutes  the  worthy  captain  remained, 
his  head  getting  each  moment  cooler,  and  freer 
Irom  the  mmes  of  the  wine ;  bat  his  fancy  only 


became  the  more  active  and  lampant,  and  rai- 
ning away  with  him  over  the  open  plain  of  pos- 
sibility, without  the  slightest  neetl  of  whither 
she  was  carrying  her  rider.  Having  alreadv 
given  the  reader  a  sample  of  her  dumgs  with 
Captain  Barecolt  in  a  preceding  chapter,  we  will 
.spare  him  on  the  present  occasion,  especially  as 
it  would  take  much  more  time  lo  recount  her 
vagaries  in  the  good  genileman's  brain  than  it 
did  for  her  to  enact  them. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  a  voice  pro- 
nounced the  words  "Captain  Barecolt r  at 
which  sound  the  captain  advanced,  and  entered, 
not  without  some  trepidation ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  majesty,  even  when  shorn  of  its  beams, 
that  is  not  lo  be'  lightlied  by  common  men. 

The  king  was  seated  at  a  table  in  a  small 
room,  with  lights  and  papers  belore  him,  and 
three  or  four  gentlemen  were  standing  round, 
of  whom  Barecr)lt  knew  but  one,  even  by  *ight. 
That  one  was  ih«.!  Karl  of  Beverley,  who,  with  a 
packel  of  letteis  in  his  hand,  stood  a  little  behind 
Charles  upon  the  king's  right.  The  monarch 
wore  his  hat  and  plume,  and  the  full  light  was 
shining  on  his  line,  melancholy  features,  which 
looked  more  sad  rather  than  more  cheerful  for  a 
faint  smile  that  was  passing  over  his  lip.  His 
fair  right  hand  lay  upon  the  table,  with  thefia-. 
gers  clasped  round  a  roll  of  papers,  upon  which 
tliey  closed  and  opened  more  than  once,  while 
Barecolt  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  table  with  a 
low  bow,  and  the  monarch  gazed  at  him  atien- 
tivclv  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Vour  name  is  Barecolt  1"  asked  the  king,  it 
length. 

"It  is,  may  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  captain. 

*'  You  have  been  much  in  Prance,  I  thinkT' 
continued  Charles. 

"Many  years,  sire,"  answered  the  soldier, 
"  and  speak  the  language  as  my  own." 

"  Good !"  said  the  king.  "  With  what  parts 
of  the  couniry  are  y«u  most  acquainteti?" 

"With  all  part.*5,  your  majesty,"  rejoined  ih© 
captain,  who  was  beginning  to  lecover  his  lo- 
quacity, which  had  fc^en  somewhat  checked  bf 
the  first  effect  of  the  king's  presence.  "  1  have 
been  in  the  north,  sire,  where  I  fought  against 
Fuentcz ;  and  I  have  travelled  all  over  the  eronnd 
round  Paris.  I  know  every  part  of  Picaray  and 
Isle  of  France.  Normandy,  too,  1  have  nm 
throu^^h  in  every  direction, 'and  could  find  my 
way  from  Caudabec  to  Alen^n  with  my  eyei 
blindfolded.  Poitou  and  Main  1  am  thoroogolf 
conversant  with;  and  know  all  (he  towns  on  tos 
Loire  and  in  the  Orleannois — the  passes  of  ihfr 
Cevenne.s,  the  Forez,  and  the  Vivarais." 

But  Charles  waved  his  hand,  saying,  •'  Eaougbf 
enough  I  Now  tell  me,  if  you  were  landed  oa 
the  coast  of  Normandy — say  at  Pont  au-de-Mer 
— and  had  to  make  your  way  secretly  to  Paris, 
what  course  would  you  take?" 

"Please  your  majesty,  Pont  au-de-Mer  i» 
not  a  seaport,"  replied  Barecolt.  The  kiif 
smiled,  and  Barecolt  continue<l :  "I  know  it 
well,  and  a  pretty  little  town  it  is,  upon  the 
RiUe." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  king;  "suppose  Toa 
were  landed  at  Hurfleur,  then — I  did  but  wishtft 
try  you,  sir— how  would  voa  direct  your  cour» 
for  Paris  from  Hfirfleurl" 

"  If  I  were  to  go  secretly,  may  it  it  please 
your  majesty,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  do  not  inink  t 
should  go  near  Pont  au-de-Mer  at  all,  for  then  I 
must  pass  through  Rouen,  wheie  they  are  cnlt- 
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and  cunning,  ask  all  sorts  of  questions,  and 
look  tu  pabbes  sharply.  No;  I  would  rather 
take  a  liiile  round  by  Lisieuz,  Evreux,  and  Pacy, 
or,  perhaps,  keep  siill  lariher  out  I'rom  the  Seine, 
and  conic  upon  Paris  by  Dreuz,  Ponichartrain, 
and  Versailles.  Then  they  would  nevar  suspect 
one  came  Iruin  the  sca.>ide." 

The  iciug  slowly  nodded  his  head  with  a  satis- 
fied air,  saying, ''I  see  vou  know  what  yuu 
speak  oi",  my  I'nend.  My  Lord  of  Beverley,  this 
will  do.  If  you  wish  to  ask  him  anj^  more 
questions  before  you  trust  yourself  to  his  gui- 
dance, pray  do  so." 

"  On  no,  sire,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  I  satisfied 
myself  by  my  conversation  with  Major  Randal 
before  1  spoke  with  your  majesty  upon  the  sub- 
iect.  He  assures  me  that  Captain  Barecolt 
Knows  France  well,  and  1  have  had  cause  to  be 
aware  that  he  is  a  serviceable  companion  in  mo- 
ments of  danger.  There  is  but  one  bad  habit 
which  1  trust  Captain  Barecolt  will  lay  aside  for 
the  time,  that  is,  too  much  talking.  1  am  going, 
sir,  to  Paris,  on  business  of  imponance.  The 
load  that  I  know  is  not  now  open  to  me,  and  1 
iiave  need  uf  one  to  accompany  me  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  through  which  1 
have  to  pass.  Bv  his  majesty's  permission,  and 
on  Major  llandars  recommendation,  I  have 
chosen  you,  sir,  for  a  service  which  will  be  re- 
warded according  as  it  is  well  performed.  But 
you  must  recollect,  that  the  least  whisper  that  I 
am  not  what  I  seem  may  prove  m^  ruin,  though 
it  can  benefit  no  other  party,  as  it  is  to  avoid 
sending  despatches,  that  I  go  myself." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  my  lord,"  replied 
Barecolt;  for,  though  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune, 

Tet  it  has  always  been  my  rule  to  stick  to  the  cause 
first  espouse  till  my  engagement  be  up.  If  I  do 
sell  myself  to  the  best  bidder,  as  soon  as  I  have 
toDched  a  crown  the  market  is  over.  I  am  no 
more  for  sale.  The  goods  are  disposed  of;  and 
if  I  were  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  even  for  an 
hour,  1  should  look  upon  it  that  1  was  stealing 
myself— a  sort  oXfclo  dacin  the  code  of  honour 
WDJch  I  never  did  and  never  will  be  guilty  of. 
Then,  as  for  discretion,  my  lord,  I  declare,  upon 
my  word,  that  all  the  time  I  am  with  you  I  will 
not  utter  one  syllat>lc  of  truth.  I  will  be  all  one 
tall  lie,  saving  iiis  majesty's  presence.  You 
shan't  have  to  accuse  mc  ol  speaking  truth  in- 
discreetly, depend  upon  it." 

"  But  speaking  too  much  at  all.  Master  Bare- 
colt, may  do  as  much  harm/'  reolicd  Lord 
Beverley;  "a  lie  is  a  dilticuli  thi%  to  man- 

"  For  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  my 
j^loid,"  replied  Barecolt,  with  a  low  bow ;  "  but  1 
am  experienced,  sir,  and  owe  my  lile  some 
twenty  times  over  to  a  well-managed  fiction. 
Oh  I  a  clumsy  lie  is  a  hateful  thing,  not  to  be 
tolerated  amoi%  gentlemen ;  and  a  timid  lie  is 
still  worse,  for  it  shows  cowardice ;  but  a  good 
bold  falsehood,  well  supfioried  and  dexterously 
Islanted,  is  as  good  as  a  battery  at  any  time." 

"  Not  a  very  creditable  sort  of  weapon,"  said 
Charles,  with  a  ^rave  brow.  "  But  enough  of 
this,  sir.  Whore  to  deceive  an  enemy  in  open 
strife,  to  gain  a  mighty  object,  such  as  security, 
or  conceal  one's  needful  proceedings  from  the 
•yes  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  pry,  is  the  end 
firoposed,  some  palliation  may  be  found,  per- 
,  w»,  for  a  deviation  from  the  strict  truth. 
IVould  it  were  not  sometimes  necessary,"  he  ad- 
ded, looking  round,  as  if  doubtful  ol  the  ap- 
Ittoval  of  all  present;  "bat,  at  all  erents,  to 
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speak  unnecessary  imtruths  is  as  dangerous  as 
it  b  foolish,  ana  as  .oolish  as  it  is  wicked." 

**  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  answered 
Barecolt,  whose  sell -confidence  had  nuw  fully 
returned,  "  what  your  majesty  says  is  quiie  just ; 
but  some  of  these  necebsary  licb  1  suppose  we 
must  tell  from  the  beginning,  rseiiher  1  nur  my 
lord  the  carl,  1  lake  it,  must  pabs  for  Englibh- 
men,  or  there  will  be  no  mure  secrecy.  We 
must  both  say  we  are  Frenchmen,  or  Dutch- 
men, or  Italians— a  good  big  falsehood  to  com- 
mence with." 

Lord  Beverley  laughed.  "  I  am  afraid,  sire," 
he  observed,  "  we  must  say  no  more  Ui>on  the 
subject,  or  we  shall  have  a  strange  ireaiibc  upon 
ethics;  but,  however,  as  we  go  across  the  coun- 
try to  embark,  1  will  endeavour  to  drill  my 
friend  here  to  use  his  tongue  as  little  as  may  be, 
so  that  we  shall  be  spared  more  fraud  than  need- 
ful. I  will  now  humbly  take  my  leave  of  your 
majesty,  having' received  my  instruction.s,  and 
by  daybreak  lo-morrow  1  will  be  on  my  way. 
May  God  graciously  speed  you  majesty's  caube 
during  my  absence."  Thus  nying,  he  bent  one 
knee  and  kissed  Charles's  hand,  and  then  ma- 
king a  sign  to  Barecolt  to  follow,  he  quitted  the 
presence. 

"Now,  Master  Barecolt,"  said  the  earl,  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  the  street,  "  I  know  you 
are  a  man  of  action.  Be  with  me  by  four  to- 
morrow. There  is  something  lor  your  prepara- 
tions;" and  he  put  a  small  but  heavy  Uj^^rn 
bag  in  his  hand,  adding,  '*  That  is  all^Kds 
needed  for  a  soldier,  1  know."  ^^-  ' 

"  Good  faith,  I  must  sneak  with  Lord  Walton 
before  I  go,"  answcied  Barecolt,  "  though  it  be 
somewhat  late." 

"Well,  then,  coipe  quick,"  replied  the  earlj 
and  he  led  the  way  to  the  lodging  of  his  friend, 
where,  while  Barecolt  entertained  the  young  no- 
bleman for  nearly  an  hour  in  a  room  below. 
Lord  Beverley  passed  some  sweet,  though  part- 
ing moments  with  bright  Annie  Walton;  and 
when  he  lefl  her,  her  cheek  was  glowing,  and 
her  eyelids  moist  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  country— for  England 
had  then  remote  parts  and  lonelv,  which  are  now 
broad  and  open  to  the  busy  world— rode  along,  a 
little  before  nightfall,  a  small  party  of  about  ten 
persons.  The  weather  was  clear  and  mild; 
but  there  was  in  the  evening  light  and  in  the  au- 
tumnal hues  that  touch  of  melancholy  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  passing  away  of  any 
thing  that  is  bright,  whether  it  be  a  summer's 
day  or  a  fair  seaiwn,  a  joy  or  a  hojie.  The 
country  w'as  flat  and  unbroken ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  eye  had  no  scope  to  roam,  for  tall, 
gloomy -looking  rows  of  trees  flanked  the  narrow 
road  on  either  side,  and  many  similar  lines  divi- 
ded the  plain  into  small  fields,  which  they  sha- 
ded from  the  sun,  except  when  he  towered  at  his 
highest  noon.  A  river,  some  four  or  five  yards 
across,  slow  and  almost  stagnant,  crept  along  at 
the  side  of  the  lane,  with  the  current  ju>t  percep- 
tible in  the  middle,  where  the  water  seemed 
bright  and  limpid  enough ;  but  farther  towards 
the  side  thick  weeds  were  seen  rising  frcm  the 
bottom  and  spreading  over  the  surface,  till,  at 
the  very  edge,  they  became  tangled  into  an  i.«v« 
penetrable  gieen  naaa^inn^tiS  iri9^  tASQk  «&^^ 
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nitbes.  Ov'lt  the  clearer  pari  of  iIjc  sireain 
darieti  the  bn>y  waicr-spikr,  i.iui  uhirlini;  in 
tl)L»  airaUivc.  were  inyiiaJs  ol  jLjiiats,  lisin:?  wiih 
their  iriiiaiirji.'  hum  in  t;ill  'filmnus,  like  iiic 
s.'«mls  oi"  ihc  lies*  ii  uh'.n  liln-«!  up  l-y  the  whiil- 
"u-iml.  The  li'^'h:wa>  may  .Mi'l  M.[-.M:n,ar.w'ijn».- 
ncixied  tf)  h»k  lo  iho  sky  ii»  ."Le  iha:  she  s>ini  h.*! 
not  iiciually  '-n. 

AIUt  riilinj,'  nluni:  tliis  roail  1'*  i  ilie  i!i*.!ante 
of  about  a  iijilt%  a  l.irj:«'  ilotie.  sjM.irwhal  like  a 
gravesun'e,  appean.-l  nu  th»'  siiie  •»|>pij-rie  ii>  llic 
uaier.  aii.l  t  ;»e  «•!  ii:f  l.c:  ''incn  haviii;,'  uis- 
mountcM  to  ixainiM'  uliat  in-oiiptinn  ii  horr.*, 
deciphend,  iJMii»ni:  tiie  iiu.»>>  and  liehen>  that 
covered  ir,  ihe  li-i.owinir  a^ie«;alil«'  inullli;enr<; -. 
*' Here,  in  thf  year  ol  i,M.ne  UJ  111,  and  i-n  the 
IDlh  tlay  oi  the  inunth  ui"  November,  Matilirw 
Pciurs  \va^  murdncfl  by  lii>  elde>l  son  Thomas, 
who  was  oxecuteil  lur'tlie  same  on  the  lOili  i.r 
the  month  oI"  Dcoendier  next  ensuinir,  in  the 
town  oi'  Hull,  the  wor>hiplul  John  >^laeiwman 
luavor.  Header,  iai»e  warning  by  his  laie.  Gu 
ancl  do  not  likewi^*/' 

ir  the  party  wa»  sad  beltjre,  this  memento  of 
crime  and  sufferini;  did  not  tend  to  make  it  mer- 
rier: the  hor>cman  mouriteil  iiis  iior>e  a;^'Xiin. 
an<l  they  rode  on  in  siliMiir  fur  another  mile  and 
a  hair,  when,  at  the  di.sianec  ol'al.>out  a  hundred 
yards  Irom  the  road,  whieh— though  it  was  nIiII 
»cen  proeeedir.!^  in  a  .strai^i^hl  line  till  it  lost  ii- 
ftelf  in  the  shadows — seemed  to  lead  nowhere,  so 
dull  and  d''bolale  did  it  look,  there  apjieared  a 
large  ahaoy  building,  to  the  stone- paved  fore- 
court of  which  the  river  formed  a  surl  of  moat. 

First  came  a  i^quarc  lower  of  red  brick,  edjjfii 
with  stone  which  had  once  been  whitr',  hui  now 
was;,'reen;  then  followed  a  dull  low  wall,  nn^b- 
ably  that  of  some  long  corridor,  for  a  slated  roof 
hung  over  it,  and  two  narrow  windows  gave  the 
interior  a  certain  jxiriion  ol"  light.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  large  centre,  or  lorps  tf€  log  if, 
flat  and  formal,  solemn  and  un responding,  with 
similar  small  windows,  and  a  vast  deep  door- 
way. Another  lonij,  low  line  of  brickwork  came 
'  aHer,  and  then  another  square  tower,  and  then 
another  mas.s  of  brickwork,  differing  from  the 
former  in  size  and  sha])e,  but  retaining  the  same 
atyle,  and  displaying  the  same  melancholy  as- 
pect. No  ivy  grew  up  around  it  to  break  the 
lines  and  angles.  Not  a  tree  was  tefore  it  to 
ialce  off  its  dull  formality.  All  was  heavy,  and 
v^ast,  and  grave;  and,  to  look  upon  it,  one' could 
hardly  convince  one'^  self,  not  that  it  was  inhabit- 
ed, but  that  it  had  been  cheered  by  the  warm 
presence  of  human  life  for  years.  IS'o  sound 
was  heard,  no  moving  thing  was  K*en,  except 
"when  ont*  raised  one'.s  eyes  in  search  of  chim- 
neys, and  there  one  or  two  tall  columns  of  smoke 
rose  slowly  and  sprinusly  lowanis  the  skv,  as  if 
they  had  made  a  covenant  with  the  wimf  not  to 
dit.iurb  their  quiet  and  npri«:ht  course. 

Over  the  water,  from  the  Monc  court  wliich 
we  have  mentioned,  swung  a  drawbridge,  which 
was  half  elevated,  being  hooked  up  by  one  of 
the  links  of  the  thick  chain  that  su.spended  it  to 
the  po>is  on  the  other  side,  and  here  one  of  the 
men  of  the  party,  for  it  consi-^ted  both  of  men 
and  women,  pulled  in  his  hor.*.c,  saying, 

"This  is  Langley  Hall,  my  lord." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Lord  Walton,  with  a 
fcigh.  "  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  here,  but  I 
romcmlter  it.  We  see  it  at  an  unfavourable 
hour,  dear  Annie.  It  looks  much  cheerful  in  the 
fall  light." 

"Oh,  that  matters  not,  Charles,"  answered 


Mi>s  Walton,  in  a  gentle  tone;  "  sanshine  or 

siiade  aie  within  the  heart  rauie  than  wiihoot; 

and  1  shall  (uid  it  ^ay  or  sad,  as  iho>e  1  love  tare 

well  or  ill.'' 

I      '•  IJow  shall  v...'  ;;ei  in  7"  aikcd  Lurd  Walton, 

I  '•  iliL-  druwhrid^'c  ib  half  up." 

1      "  (jji,  ihi-?-'  IN  liie  bril  b»'}iind  the  posts,"  ro- 

'  plied  ihe  man  who  iiad  liisi  sookirn ;  and,  div 

moimiing,  he  pulled  a  rope,  which  produced  i, 

hull  but  iif'avy  ^ound,  iii'M'*  like  the  gieal  t*jL 

of  a  church  than  ihal  of  an  urdinnry'mansiua. 

Sonj'.'  ili:«'f  or  four  ininulcs  rlapseil  without  aDj 

Off  ;ipp.'arin_'  in  answer  this  nui^y  summoDs'; 

but  at  len*^*in  an  c/id  whiteheudcd  man  came  cu.', 

and  askeii  ean:io:i>Iy,  beiurc  he  let  down  the 

briiirc,  who  was  ilit-re. 

*'  It  i^  Lord  Walton  and  his  .^isler,"  answerei 
the  vuung  nobleman  ;  "lei  down  the  bridge, good 
man .     Lady  M a i  gau't  ex^Hfels  ii s." 

'Oh.  I  know  tliai.  1  know  that  I''  rejoined  the 
old  si'rvani}  but  still,  instead  of  oJioying  the  ci- 
reeiion>  he  had  rec».'ived,  he  rciiod  his  step* 
slowly  lowaids  the  hou-^e.  His  conduct  wii 
soon  explainevl  by  his  calling  aloud,  "William, 
William  I  L'ome  and  help  here !  The  bridge  ii 
loo  much  for  one,  and  here  is  the  young  lord  and 
a  whole  ho>t  of  |)eopic,  men,  women.'and  chil- 
dren. Perhai)-*  it  is  not  the  youn;;  lord,  after  alL 
He  was  a  curly- paled  boy  when  last  I  saw  him, 
and  this  looks  "like  a  colonel  of  luirs»e." 

"  Time !  lime,  Master  Dixon  ;  time  maymalse 
us  all  colonels  of  horse,"  answered  a  brisk-look- 
ing youth  in  a  tighi  doublet,  which  set  offbii 
siuidy  limbs  to  good  advantage,  as  he  strode  lor- 
ward' to  the  old  man's  a.vsi'itance. 

•'  Time  is  a  strange  changer  of  curly  hal'- 
Doubtless  yoQr  good  dame  palled  your  ltd 
some  years  agone,  and  called  you  her  pretty 
boy  ;  and  now,'if  she  were  to  see  you,  the  znodier 
would  not  know  her  son,  but  would  call  you 
uncle  or  grandpapa." 

"  And  so  I  was  a  pretty  boy — that  is  mj 
true,"  answered  the  old  man,  comiD?  forward 
again  towards  the  bridge,  well  pleased  with  an- 
cient memories :  "  and  my  mother  did  oAen  pit 
noy  head— Lord,  I  lemembcr  it  as  if  it  were  n: 
yesterday." 

"  Ah,  but  you  have  .seen  a  good  many  yesler- 
da)\s  smce  then,  Ma.ster  Dixon,"  rejoined  it 
young  man,  following  to  the  edge  or  the  river 
with  the  wise  air  of  self-satisfied  youth.  "  Now, 
Master  Dixon,  you  unhook  while  I  pull;"  anl 
as  the  bridge  was  slowly  let  down,  he  added, 
"Give  yoglgootl  even,  mv  lord.  You  are  wel- 
come to  Langley.  Good  even,  lady,  you  are 
welcome,  too,  and  so  are  all  these  prettv  damei 
Mv  lady  will  Ik*  right  glad  to  see  you  all."' 

liis  words  were  cheerful,  and  there  is  sodm* 
thing  very  rea.ssuriiig  in  the  gay  icmes  of  the  ho- 
man  voice.  They  seem,  in  the  hour  of  despofr 
deney  and  gloom,  to  assure  us- that  all  is  not 
sadness  in  the  world;  that  there  is  truly  such  a 
thing  as  hope;  that  there  are  moments  of  enjor- 
ment,  and  that  the  heart  is  not  altogether  forbid- 
den to  be  happy:  all  matters  of  which  we  enier- 
tain  many  doubts  when  the  cloud  of  sorrow  firs 
falls  upon  us,  and  hides  the  brighter  things  of 
life  from  our  eyes. 

How  oAen  is  it  that  the  reality  belies  the  oiU- 
side  appearance— if  not  always,  at  least  genenl- 
ly.  In  dealing  with  all  things,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, man  deceives  himself  and  is  deceived,  anl 
never  can  tell  the  core  by  the  rind.  These  ii« 
truisms,  reader ;  very  triie,  very  often  repealed 
I  know  it;  I  write  them  as  such :  bat  do  /oa 
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act  upon  them  7  or  youl  or  you  7  Where  is 
the  man  thai  does  7  And  il'  there  be  a  man, 
where  is  the  woman  ?  The  demago;^ue  is  judjj- 
ed  by  his  words,  the  preacher  by  his  ^e^mon,  iiie 
statesman  by  his  eloqutnce,  the  lo^cr  by  hib 
Jooks.  All  aecming — nothing  but  hceming;  and 
il  is  not  till  we  come  to  taste  the  Iruit  that  we 
learn  the  real  flavour. 

All  had  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  in  Langley 
Ua)i;  and  tiie  sadness  which  Aimie  Walton 
had  Ictt  in  parting  with  her  bruiher,  wiicn  strilc 
and  danger  were  bclure  him,  had,  it  is  true, 
Ihuiigh  she  would  nut  own  it,  been  deepened  by 
the  culd  aspect  ot  her  luiuie  hubitatiun.  But 
the  man's  cheerlul  tone  lir>:  laised  the  coiner  oi 
the  curtain ;  and  when,  on  cutcring  tlte  wuie  old 
hall,  she  saw  the  mcUuw  light  ol'the  setting  >un 
pouring  over  a  wide  champaign  country,  thioiigh 
a  tall  window  on  the  otaei  side,  and  coveting 
the  marble  lluor  as  it  with  a  network  oi  ligiit 
and  shade,  while  here  a  brip^lit  suit  ol'  armour, 
and  there  a  cluster  of  well  arranged  arms,  and 
there  a  large  picture  of  some  ancient  lord  ot  the 
place,  caught  the  mys  and  glowed  with  a  look 
of  peaceful  comfort,  she  fell  revived  and  re- 
lieved. The  next  moment,  from  a  door  at  the 
far  end  on  the  right,  came  forth  an  old  lady, 
somewhat  tali  and  upright,  in  her  long  stays, 
•with  a  coif  upon  her  head,  in  token  of^widow- 
hood,  and  her  silver- white  hair  glistening  be- 
neath it,  but  withal  a  bland  and  iileasant  smile 
upon  her  wrinkled  face,  and  nre,  almost  as 
bright  as  that  of  youth,  in  her  undimmed  eye. 
She  embraced  her  nephew  and  niece  with  'all 
the  affection  and  tenderness  of  a  parent,  and 
taking  Annie  by  the  hand,  gazed  on  and  kissed 
her  again,  saying, 

'*r<Jol  like  thy  mother,  Annie!  not  like  thy 
mother :  and  yet  the  eyes — ay,  too,  and  the  lips, 
now  you  look  grave.  But  come,  Charles,  come. 
See  where  1  sit,  with  my  sole  companion  for  the 
last  five  years,  except  when  good  Dr.  Blunt 
comes  over  from  Hull  to  tell  me  news,  or  the 
vicar  sits  with  me  for  an  hour  on  Friday." 

As  she  spoke  she  led  thorn  into  a  large  room, 
wainscoted  with  dark  chestnut- wood,  and  from 
out  of  the  recess  of  the  window,  where  the  sun- 
shine fell,  rose  a  tall,  shaggy  deer-hound,  and 
with  steps  maJeNiical  and  slow  walked  up  to  the 
young  lord  and  lady,  examined  lirst  the  one  and 
then  the  other  with  close  attention,  stretched 
himself  out  with  a  wearv  yawn,  and  taking  it 
for  granted  all  was  right,  laid  himself  down 
again  to  doze  where  he  Had  been  before." 

"  Sec,  Charles,  see  what  a  shrewd  dog  it  is," 
cried  the  old  lady:  "he  knows  whom  he  may 
tmst  and  whom  he  may  not,  in  a  moment.  I 
had  old  Colonel  Northcole  here  the  other  da  v. 
What  he  came  for  I  know  not,  though  I  do 
know  him  to  be  a  ros:ue;  for  Ba<«to,  there,  did 
naught  but  growl  and  show  his  white  teeth  close 
to  the  good  man's  legs,  till  he  was  glad  to  get 
awav  unbitten." 

«» 1  sometimes  wish  we  had  their  instinct,  dear 
aunt  Margaret,  rather  than  our  sen<e,"  replied 
her  nophew;  for  one  is  often  much  more  service- 
able than  the  oiher." 

«  Much  keener,  Charles,  at  all  events,"  an- 
swereil  the  old  lady ;  **  and  so  you  are  here  at 
length.  Well,  I  gut  all  the  letters,  and  Annie 
shall  be  another  in  the  hall  when  you  are  gone ; 
and  when  she  is  tired  of  the  old  woman,  she  has 
a  sunny  chamber  where  the  robins  sing,  for 
her  own  thoughts;  and  she  shall  be  free  to 
I*    CMine  and  go,  accoiding  to  all  ttipQUiiom^  and 


no  qneslion  asked,  were  it  to  meet  a  gallant  in 
the  wood." 

•*Nay,  Charles,  nay,"  cried  Miss  Walton, 
"  why  did  you  write  my  uuiU  such  tales  of  me  t 
My  only  stipulation  was,  indeed,  that  I  might 
join  hitn  whenever  a  pause  came  in  these  sad 
doings,  my  dear  aunt." 

"  Oh,  you  shall  be  as  free  as  air,  sweet  nun !" 
replied  I^dy  Margaret.  '•  1  never  could  abido 
to  si'C  a  poor  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  tied  by  a 
chain :  and  when  I  was  young,  I  was  as  wild 
and  willul  as  my  poor  sister  Aim  was  staid  and 
good.  I  have  now  lived  to  wellnigh  seventy 
years,  still  loving  all  lieedom  but  that  which 
God  lorbidii ;  still  haling  all  thraldom  but  that 
whie!)  love  impoaes.  I  have  been  happy,  too, 
in  shnpiiii^  my  own  course,  and  I  would  see  oth- 
ers  huppy  in  the  selLsamo  way.  Come,  deai 
child,  while  Charles  disposes  of  his  men  I  will 
show  you  your  bower,  where  you  may  reign, 
queen  of  yourself  and  all  within  it." 

Annie  followed  her  atftt  from  the  room,  passed 
through  another  behind  it,  and  entered  a  iitile 
sort  of  stone  ball  or  vestibule,  lighted  from  the 
top.  i^our  doors  were  in  the  walls,  and  a  small 
staircase  at  the  larther  end,  up  which  Lady  Mar- 
garet led  the  way  to  the  first  floor  above,  whero 
two  doord  ap[M*ared  on  either  hand,  with  a  gal- 
lery, fenced  with  an  oaken  balustrade,  running 
round  the  hall,  at  about  twelvu  feet  from  the 
ground.  Along  this  gallery  the  old  lady  led  her 
young  niece,  and  then  through  a  long  and  some- 
what tort u cms  passage,  which  was  crossed  by 
another,  «ome  twenty  yards  down,  that  branch- 
ed off  to  more  rooms  and  corridors  beyond. 
Then  came  a  turn,  and  then  another  passage, 
and  at  the  end  three  broad  low  steps  led  up  to 
a  large  door. 

"  Dear  aunt,'*  said  Miss  Walton,  who  had 
thought  their  journey  would  never  end,  "  your 
house  ia  a  perfect  labyrinth.  I  shall  never  find 
my  way  back." 

**  It  is  somewhat  crooked  in  its  ways,  child," 
answered  Lady  Margaret,  *'  but  you  will  make 
it  out  in  time,  never  fear ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far 
as  you  need  to  know  it.  Now,  here  is  your 
bower ;"  and,  opening  the  door,  she  led  Miia 
Walton  into  a  large  room  looking  to  the  south- 
west. The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  and  the 
whole  western  sky  was  on  tire  with  his  parting 
look,  so  that  a  rosy  light  fille<l  the  wide  cham- 
ber from  a  large  bay  window,  where,  raised  a 
btep  alkovc  the  rest  of  the  room,  was  a  litUe 
platform  with  two  seats,  and  a  small  table  of  in- 
laid wood. 

••  There  I  have  sat  and  worked  many  a  day," 
said  the  M  lady,  pointing  to  the  window, 
'*  when  my  poor  knight  was  at  the  siege  of  Oa- 
tenil.  We  lived  together  happdy  for  forty  year*, 
Annie,  and  it  was  very  wmng  of  him  to  go  away 
at  last  without  taking  me  with  him.  However, 
we  shall  soon  meet  again — that  is  some  com- 
fort ;  hut  I  have  never  dwelt  in  this  room  since." 

As  she  spnke,  a  slow  pattering  sound  waa 
heard  along  the  passage,  and  then  a  scratch  at 
the  door.  **  It  is  Basto,"  said  Lady  Margaret, 
"  he  has  come  to  see  that  I  am  not  moping  my- 
self in  my  old  rooms.  Come  in,  Basto  ;"  and, 
opening  the  door,  the  dog  stalked  in,  first  look- 
ing up  in  his  mistresses  face  and  wagging  hie 
tail  deliberately,  and  then  in  that  of  her  Ihir 
niece  with  a  aimilar  gratiilalion. 
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**  Ah,  thoa  art  a  wise  man/  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, patimg  hiin  on  the  head  "  We  are  grow- 
ing old,  Udsto,  we  are  growing  old.  My  hus- 
l»and  brought  him  from  Ireland  tun  years  ago, 
Annie,  and  he  was  then  some  two  years  old  ; 
ao,  according  to  dogs'  lives,  he  is  about  titty, 
and  yet  &ee  what  teeth  he  has,"  and  she  opened 
with  her  thin,  fair,  shrivelled  hands  the  beast's 
powerful  jaws. 

Miss  Walton  had  in  th«^  mean  time,  been  ta- 
king a  review  of  her  chambir,  which  her  kind 
aunt  had  eertairily  made  as  co.nfnrialile  and  gay 
as  might  be.  The  colours  of  all  thai  ii  contain- 
ed were  light  and  sparklin«;,  coiitraating  pleas- 
antly with  the  dark  paiwdhng  which  lined  the 
whole  house.  There  wt-ie  chairs  and  low  scats 
covered  with  yellow  silk,  and  curtains  of  the 
same  stuff  to  draw  across  the  hay  window. 
There  wi-re  sundry  pieces  of  tapestry  fur  the 
iieet,  covered  with  roses  and  hlics,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  vast  oak  mantel- piece  hung  brush- 
es of  many  coloured  ifcthers.  IJut  there  was 
no  bed ;  and  the  next  iniintte.  after  some  far- 
ther admiration  of  the  dog"s  teeth,  Lady  Mar- 
garet opened  a  door  on  the  right  of  the  fireplace, 
which  led  into  anoihcr  room  hvyund,  tilled  up 
as  a  sleeping  chamber,  wiih  the  .same  air  ol 
comtbrt  as  the  other.  Every  ihini;  wa.-<  pointed 
out  to  Annie  as  long  as  any  light  lasted,  and 
then  the  old  lady,  showing  her  u  thiid  door,  ob- 
served, •'  There  is  a  closet  for  your  maids  to 
sleep  in  ;  but  we  must  get  back  sweet  nifce,  for 
it  is  growing  dark,  and  you  will  fancy  goblins  in 
Ihc  passage." 

Miss  Walton  laughed,  assuring  her  that  she 
feared  nothing  l^ut  losing  her  way,  and  the  old 
lady  answered,  '*  Oh,  you  must  learn,  you  must 
team,  Annie.  'Tis  often  good  to  have  a  place 
like  this,  where  one  may  set  search  at  detiance. 
In  the  last  reign  we  had  conspiracies  enow,  God 
wot,  and  one  poor  man,  whose*  head  they  want- 
ed, was  here  three  days  while  his  enemies 
were  in  the  house ;  but  they  never  found  him, 
%nd  yet  he  walked  about  at  ease." 

"  Indeed  !**  said  Miss  Walton,  as  they  made 
their  way  back ;  **  how  might  that  be,  my  dear 
aant.  If  they  searched  well  in  the  daylight,  I 
should  think  there  would  be  little  chance  of  es- 
cape." 

'•More  than  you  know,  Annie,"  answered 
her  aunt,  dryly  ;  '*  but  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
same  day ;  and  now  I  wUl  send  up  William, 
who  is  a  clever  lad,  with  your  maids,  to  show 
them  the  way,  and  bring  y'our  goods  and  chat- 
tels up.  But  what  is  all  this  loud  speaking,  I 
wonder." 

*•  I  know  the  voice,  I  think,"  answered  Miss 
Walton,  "  but  if  I  am  rijvht  as  to  the  person,  he 
shrjold  have  been  over  the  seas  long  ago." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

For  EnKland'ii  war  revered  the  claim 
Ofovery  unpmtccfed  naiiie; 
And  ipn.red  amid  \t»  flercoM  mpe. 
Childhood,  and  woiuaahiXMl.  and  age. 

S4>  sung  a  great  poet  and  excellent  man  ;  but. 
beggmg  the  master's  pardon,  if  war  herself 
spared  them,  the  consequences  of  war  reached 
them  sadly.  It  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
be^  that  in  times  of  civU  contention,  when  an- 


archy has  dissolved  the  bonds  of  law,  the  fieree 
passions,  which  in  the  breasts  of  too  many  aie 
only  fettered  by  fear,  will  not  break  forth  to 
ravage  and  destroy.  There  never  was  yet 
siriie  without  crime,  and  never  will  be.  Cer- 
tainly, such  was  not  the  case  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  great  rebellion,  and  many  an  act  wu 
ctmimitied  with  impunity,  under  cover  of 
the  disorders  of  the  time,  of  the  most  black  and 
horrible  character.  True,  the  justice  still  held 
his  seat  upon  the  bench,  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  crimes  but  rebellion ;  true,  mayitrs  and  cor- 
porations existed  in  cities  and  exercised  muni- 
cipal authority,  but  the  power  thus  poifsess«d 
was  not  nnfreiiueiiily  used  for  the  gral:IieaiK» 
i  of  the  perbon  who  held  it  on  the  side  oi  ihePar- 
!  hament,  and,  if  not  held  by  one  of  that  party, 
was  utterly  disregarded  by  those  who  were. 

Of  this  fact,  -Mr.  Dry,  of  Lcmgsoaken,  was 
very  well  aware  -,  and  after  making  his  escape 
from  the  earriage.-*  during  the  skirtiiish  at  the 
bridge,  he  had,  with  the  assistance  uf  his  com- 
panion, dragged  poor  Arrah  Neil  along  with 
him,  assuring  the  Parliamentary  eommiitee-min 
who  accompanied  liini,  that  he  did  it  solely  to 
deljvi.'r  the  poor  girl  from  the  men  of  Bulial, 
I  w  nil  whom  she  was  consorting,  and  to  place  her 
in  the  haiuls  of  a  <'hosen  vessel,  a  devout  wo- 
I  man  of  his  neighlioui hood,  whom  he  likened, 
in  an  irreverent  strain,  to  Anna  the  propheteM. 

Whether  his  companions  put  full  faith  in  ha  , 
sincerity  and  singh  iiess  of  purpose  ur  not,  doei 
not  much  matter :  Captain  Batten  was  not  ooe 
to  quarrel  with  any  one's  hypocrisy  ;  and,  m- 
decd,  It  seemed  that  a  sort  of  agreement  bad 
been  made  among  the  Roundheads,  like  that  hy 
which  men  take  paper  money  instead  uf  gold 
&nd  silver,  to  let  each  man's  religious  prctencei 
pa.ss  current  as  genuine  coin,  however  flimsy 
might  be  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
made.  The  real  purpose  of  Mr.  Dry  was  ta 
take  poor  Arrah  Neil  back  to  Bishop*s  Mertoa 
for  his  own  views ;  and  his  motives  were,  u 
the  reader  will  learn  hereafter,  of  a  very  mix- 
ed character.  But  after  having  wandered  about 
with  Batten  and  Dr.  Bast  wick  for  two  dayi» 
during  the  course  of  which  he  was  more  thai 
once  seen  studying  a  packet  of  old  letters,  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  go  under  the  escort 
of  some  body  of  Parliamentary  troops  into  Yoifc- 
shire,  where  he  declared  he  had  just  rcccolleel- 
ed  having  some  business  of  importance  to  trans- 
act. No  opportunity  occurred  for  several  day% 
during  which  time  the  whole  party  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  Cavaliers,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  worthy  common  couocilmen  of  Coventry, 
took  up  their  abode  for  a  time  in  that  anciest 
city,  Mr.  Dry  watching  poor  Arrah  Ned  willi  . 
the  closest  care,  and  giving  out  to  the  landladlf 
of  the  inn  at  which  he  lodged  that  she  was  t  , 
poor  ward  of  his,  of  weak  understanding,  omt 
whom  it  was  n(?cessary  to  keep  a  strict  guaii.. 
The  pioiia  landlady  of  Coventry  believed  eT«f' 
word  that  Mr. Dry  thought  fit  to  tell  her.  HoV 
could  she  do  otherwise,  indeed,  with  so  very 
devout  a  person  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  de- 
meanour and  appearance  of  Arrah  Neil  did  Ml 
serve  to  belie  the  assertions  of  the  old  hypoerils 
who  had  her  in  his  power.  She  remained  ih0 
greater  part  of  each  day  planged  in  deep  and 
melancholy  musings,  and  though  she  moi9 
than  once  attempted  to  escape,  and  nid  lit 
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was  wrongfully  detained,  yet  she  entered  into  #beeo  bonght  she  could  notteli;  and  she  trembled 


t 
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ao  long  expUnations,  nutwtthstandiog  sundry 
«pp«>riunities  aflforded  her  by  the  hostess,  who 
was  nut  wiihuut  her  share  uf  curiosity.  The 
Ht,  or,  as  she  called  it,  the  cloud  or  gloom,  had 
■come  uptm  her  again,  it  had  passed  away,  in- 
deed, during  the  active  and  bustling  time  of 
the  march  from  Bishop's  Merton,  and  so,  indeed, 
it  always  did,  either  in  moments  when  all  went 
elcar  and  smoothly,  or  in  times  of  great  difficul- 
ty and  danger ;  but  siill  it  returned  when  any 
of  the  bitter  jurrows  and  pangs  uf  which  every 
life  has  some,  and  hers  had  loo  many,  crossed 
her  way  and  darkened  the  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  was  not  sullcnness,  reader;  it  was  no 
gloomy  bitterness  of  spirit;  it  was  no  impa- 
tience of  the  ills  that  are  the  lot  of  ail ;  it  was  no 
rebellious  murmuring  against  i he  will  of  God: 
Dcither  was  it  madness,  nur  any  thing  like  it, 
though  she  acted  sometimes  strangely,  and  some- 
times wildly,  as  it  seemed  to  the  common  eyes 
of  the  world,  from  a  strong  and  energetic  deter- 
mination of  accomplishing  herohjeci  at  the  lime, 
joined  with  the  uiier  want  of  that  experience  of 
the  w.irlil  which  would  have  taught  her  how  to 
acco  nplish  it  by  onlinar\'  means.  What  was  it, 
then,  you  will  a>k,  and  may  think  it  strange 
when  I  say,  numortf.  But  so  it  was;  memory 
confused  and  vn^uo  of  things  long  gone  licfore, 
-whic  I  forfned  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  pres* 
ent,  that  whenever  sorrow  or  disappointment  fell 
anon  tier,  some  former  time,  some  distant  scenes 
of  wnicli  she  kn»iw  not  the  when  or  the  where, 
lose  lip  before  her  eyes,  and  made  her,  herself, 
believe  that  she  was  mad.  She  recollected  bright 
looks  and  kind  words,  and  days  of  happiness,  and 
nights  of  peace  and  repose,' to  which  she  could 
not  ^i  ve  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Were 
they  visions?  she  asked  herself;  were  they 
dreams  1  where  could  tbev  have  occurred?  what 
«oiild  tliey  have  been  1  Was  it  from  some  book 
which  she  had  read,  she  oAen  inquired,  that 
sDch  fanciful  pictures  had  been  gleaned,  and  had 
then  fixed  themselves  as  realities  in  her  mind  1 

She  could  not  tell ;  but  when  such  memories 
tO'*e  up,  they  took  possession  of  her  wholly — be- 
wildered, confused,  overpowered  her.  For  a 
time  she  was  a  creature  of  the  past ;  she  scarcely 
btflieved  in  the  present ;  she  knew  not  which  was 
the  realitv,  the  things  gone  by  or  the  things  that 
nrrounded  her. 

During  the  whole  time  that  she  remained  at 
Coreniry,  this  cloud  was  upon  her,  and  she  paid 
little  attention  to  any  thing  but  the  continual 
qnestioning  of  her  own  heart  and  mind.  She 
attempte<l,  as  we  have  said,  to  escape;  indeed, 
more  than  once;  but  it  was  by  impulse  rather 
than  by  thought ;  and  when  frustrated,  she  fell  at 
once  back  again  into  meditation.  She  did  not 
remark  that  Dry  treated  her  in  a  very  differeni 
manner  from  that  which  he  had  ev-r  displayed 
towards  her  before ;  ihat  he  called  her  "  Mistress 
Arrah;**  that  he  tiied  to  soothe  and  to  amu.se 
lier.  She  noticed,  indeed  without  much  atten- 
tion, that  different  clothing  had  been  provided 
ii)r  her  fp)m  that  which  she  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  weir;  but,  whenever  her  mind  turned  fVom 
the  past  towonis  the  present  again,  her  thoughts 
basied  themselves  with  Charles  Walton  and  his 
abter,  nnd  she  would  have  given  workls  to  know 
bow  it  fared  with  i^ose  she  loved. 

That  the  victory  had  been  won  by  the  Cava- 
Uen  she  was  aware,  but  at  what  price  it  had 


to  think  of  it.  No  one,  indeed,  spoke  to  her  upon 
the  subject,  for  Dry  was  silent;  and,  for  rea- 
vc>{>^  of  nis  own,  he  took  care  that  she  should  be 
vibtted  by  none  but  the  landlady  of  the  inn. 

Ai  length  two  pieces  of  intelligence  reached 
bfm,  on  the  third  day  aAer  their  arrival  in  Gov- 
eckuy,  which  made  him  resolve  to  pursue  his 
juurney  into  Yorkshire.  The  first  ol  these  was 
cummiinicated  to  him  by  one  of  his  oviA  ser- 
vants, to  whom  he  had  sent  shortly  after  the  skir- 
mish, and  was  to  the  elfect  that  the  great  major- 
ity nl  the  people  of  Bishop's  Merton  had  espous- 
ed the  Royalkst  cause,  and  that  mes.«engers  had 
arrived  from  Loni  Walton,  ordering  him  to  be 
apprehended  immediately,  if  he  made  his  ap- 
pL^arance  in  the  place.  With  this  news,  how- 
ever, came  the  money  he  had  sent  for;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Dr.  Bast  wick 
bruir^^hl  him  tJie  second  piece  of  information, 
which  was  merely  that  a  troop  of  the  Parlia- 
mi.ntary  horse  would  pass  throusrh  Coventry  the 
Iblluwiii^  day,  on  their  road  to  Hull,  where  Sir 
X-hn  Hotham  was  in  command  for  the  Parlia- 
iiH'nt.  It  was  added  that  Master  Dry  might 
march  safely  under  their  escort,  and  he  accord- 
ingly spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  buying 
hurses  and  equipage  for  himself  and  Airah  Neil, 
and  set  out  the  foliowins:  day  on  his  journey. 

The  tedious  march  towards  Hull  neeil  not  be 
related;  during  the  whole  of  the  way  the  old 
mrin  rinlc  beside  his  charge,  nlying  her  with  soft 
anil  somewhat  amorous  words,  min«led  strange- 
ly and  horribly  with  texts  from  Scripture,  per- 
verted and  misapplied,  and  graced  with  airs  ol 
piety  and  devotion,  which  those  who  knew  him 
well  were  quite  aware  had  no  share  with  his 
dealings  or  his  heart. 

Arrah  Neil  paid  lilt  Inattention  to  him — an- 
!^^£re4  .sehlom,  and  then  out  by  a  monosyllable. 
TiJ  escape  was  impossible,  for  he  had  now  two 
?^ervants  with  him,  and  she  was  never  left  alone 
for  a  moment,  except  when  locked  into  a  room 
during  a  halt;  yet  she  looked  anxiously  for  the 
opportunity,  and  whenever  any  objects  were  seen 
moving  through  the  country  as  they  pas.sed,  her 
heart  l)eat  with  the  hope  of  some  party  of  Cava- 
iierH  being  nigh,  and  giving  her  relief.  Such, 
however,  did  not  prove  the  case,  and  about  noon 
ofan  autumnal  day  they  entered  the-town  of  Hull. 
Here  Mr.  Ezekiel  Dry  .separated  himself  from 
the  troop,  with  thanks  for  their  escort,  and  made 
his  way  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
stood  the  house  of  a  friend,  with  whom  he  had 
ulk^n  transacted  business  of  different  kinds. 
Tlie  friend,  however,  had,  since  he  saw  him, 
rrii'irried  a  wife,  and  was  absent  from  the  town; 
:iml  thniijjh  Mr.  Dry  assured  a  demure-looking 
maid-servant,  who  openetl  the  door,  that  his 
friend  Jeremiah  had  always  told  hirn  he  might 
iiF^  his  house  as  hi-^  own,'  the  maid  knew  Jere- 
miah better  than  Mr.  Dry,  and  demurrcii  receiv- 
ing any  guests  during  her  master's  absence. 

When  the  worthy  gentleman  had  finished  his 
rnnversation,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
niiisr  .^eek  an  inn,  he  turned  round  to  remount 
hi*s  horse,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
A  rrah  Neil  gazing  round  her  with  a  degree  ot 
lii^ht,  and  even  wonder  in  her  look,  for  which  he 
p<?rceived  no  apparent  cause.  The  street  was  a 
dull  and  dingy  one;  most  of  the  houses  were  o£ 
wood,  with  the  gables  turned  towards  the  road, 
and  from  the  opposite  side  projected  a  long  pole. 
ffom  which  swung  a  square  piece  of  oauilail 
wood,  representing  in  ^erf  toi^^  vsiiirQAA  iX^>» 
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the  figure  of  a  swan,  Ihe  size  of  life.  Yet  over 
the  dark  and  liine-siaincd  face  of  the  buiidinffs, 
up  the  line  of  narrow  sircct,  rountl  ihe  windows 
and  doors  carved  with  quaint  figures,  ran  ihr 
beautiful  eyes  of  .Arrah  Neil,  with  a  look  of 
eager  salislaction  which  Vlzckicl  Dry  could  in 
no  degree  account  for.  They  rci^wd  principally 
upon  the  fir^ure  of  the  swan,  however;  and  f'v 
that  emblem  showed  Ihai  it  was  a  house  of  pub- 
lic enieriainment,  thither  Mr.  Dry  turned  the 
horses'  heads,  and  bade  her  alight  at  the  door. 

Arrah  spran<£^  to  the  ground  in  a  moment,  and 
entered  the  hoiise  with  an  alacrity  which  Air. 
Dry  had  never  seen  her  before  di.'^play.  Some- 
thing appeared  to  have  enchanted  her,  for  she 
almost  outran  the  hostess,  who  led  the  way,  say- 
ing, "This  way,  pretty  lady— this  way,  sir." 
But  when  she  stopped  at  a  door  in  a  Jong,  open 
corridor,  Arrah  JS'cil  actually  parsed  her,  ex- 
claiming, 

**No,  not  that  room— I  should  prefer  this;" 
and  without  vraiiing  for  an  answer,  she  opened 
the  door  and  went  in. 

"  E^ar  lady,  you  seem  to  know  the  house  quite 
well,"  said  the  hostess;  '-but  yet  I  do  not  recol- 
lect having  seen  your  pretty  face  before." 

"Talk  not  of  such  vanities,"  said  Mr.  Dry, 
with  a  solemn  tone ;  "  what  is  l>eauty  but  the 
dast,  and  fair  flesh  but  as  a  clod  of  clay  ?" 

"  Well,  1  am  sure !"  said  the  landlady,  who 
was  what  Mr.  Dry  would  have  called  a  carnal 
and  self-seeking  person,  but  a  ver}'  good  woman 
notwithstanding.  "  Ah,  sir,  what  you  say  is  very 
true ;  we  arc  all  nothing  but  clods  of  earth ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it:  it's  very  true,  indeed." 

Finding  her  so  far  docile,  Mr.  Dry  determined 
to  make  a  still  greater  impression,  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  his  object  of  keeping  Arrah  Neil  within 
his  grasp  should  not  be  frustrated  by  the  collu- 
sion of  the  landlady,  fie  therefore  set  to  work, 
and  held  forth  to  her  upon  godliness,  and  grace, 
and  self-denyingness,  and  other  Christian  vir- 
tues; touching  a  little  upon  original  sin,  predes- 
tination, election,  and  otner  simple  and  easy  sub- 
jects, with  a  degree  of  clearness  and  perspicuity 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  original  sta- 
tion and  means  of  information.  The  landlady 
was  confounded  and  puzzled;  but  as  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  tell  what  he  really  meant  by 
the  unconnected  images,  quotations,  and  dogmas 
which  he  pronounced,  she  was  unconvinced  of 
anjr  thing  but  of  his  being  a  vehement  Puritan, 
which  she  herself  was  not. 

However,  as  it  did  not  do  to  oflend  a  customer, 
she  shook  hor  head  and  kK)ked  sad,  and  cried 
from  time  to  time,  '-Ah,  very  true!  God  help 
us!  poor  sinners  that  we  are;"  with  sundry  oth- 
er exclamations,  which,  thou:;h  they  did  not  con- 
vince Mr.  Dry  tliat  she  had  not  a  strong  hanker- 
ing for  the  flpsh-pots  of  Egypt  and  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Amoriles.  yet  showed  him  that  she 
was  very  well  inclined  "to  please  him,  and  made 
him  believe  that  she  would  fulfil  his  bidding  to 
the  letter. 

He  accordingly  called  her  out  of  the  room  as 
soon  as  he  thought  he  hnd  produced  his  effect, 
and  explaining  to  her  what  he  pleased  to  call  the 
situation  of  his  poor  ward,  he  warned  her  par- 
ticularly to  keep  the  door  locked  upon  her,  to 
sufferno  one  to  hold  communication  with  her, 
and  especially  to  prevent  her  from  getting  out, 
for  fear  she'd  throw  herself  into  the  water,  or 
make  away  with  herself,  which  he  represented 
10  be  not  at  ail  unlikely. 

The  hostess  assarecT  him  tliat  she  was  deeply 
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grieved  to  hear  the  young  ladjr^s  case.  She 
could  not  have  believed  it,  she  said,  she  looked 
so  scnsililc  and  cheerful. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Mr.  Dry,  ")'ou  will  see  her  dull 
enough  soon.  It  comes  upon  her  by  fits;  hot 
you  must  attend  very  punctually  to  mv  orderly  or 
something  may  take  place  for  which  yon  will 
weep  in  sackrlnth  ana  ashes." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  will  attend  to  them  most  particu- 
larly," said  the  landlady.  "  What  will  you  please 
to  order  for  dinner,  si'rl  Had  not  I  better  put 
t!ie  lady  down  a  round-pointed  knife  1  Is  she 
dangerous  with  her  hjinds?" 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Mr.  Drj'.  "  It  is  to  her- 
self, not  to  others,  she  is  dangerous.  And  as  fix 
dinner,  send  up  any  thing  vou  have  got,  esp^ 
cially  if  it  be  high  ilavoured  and  relishing,  fori 
have*  but  a  poor  appetite.  I  will  be  back  in  about 
.in  hour;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  can  you  tell  at 
wheie  in  this  town  lives  one  Hugh  G'DoDoell, 
an  Irishman,  I  believe?" 

The  landlady  paused  and  considered,  and  then 
replied  that  she  really  could  not  tell;  she  had 
heard  of  such  a  person,  and  believed  it  was 
somewhere  at  the  west  of  the  town,  but  she  was 
not  by  any  means  sure. 

The  moment  Mr.  Dry  was  gone,  the  good 
woman  called  to  the  cook,  and  ordered  a  \'eiy 
substantial  dinner  for  her  parly  which  had  just 
arrived ;  but  then,  putting  her  hand  before  ber 
eyes,  she  stood  for  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a 
half  in  the  centre  of  the  tap-room,  as  if  in  con- 
sideration; then  saying,  "There  is  somethioe 
strange  in  this  affair!  I  am  not  a  woman  if  I 
don't  find  it  ont,"  she  hurried  up  to  the  room 
where  she  had  let!  Arrah  Neil,  unlocked  the  door, 
and  went  in. 

Arrah  Neil  was  leaning  on  the  sill'of  the  open 
window,  gnzing  up  and  down  the  street.  Her 
face  was  clear  and  bright;  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  full  of  intellect  and  fire;  the  look  of  doubt 
and  inward  thought  was  gone;  a  change  had 
come  over  her,  complete  and  extraordinary;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  awakened  from  a  drean. 
When  the  landlady  entered,  Arrah  immediately 
turned  from  the  window  and  advanced  toward 
her.  Then  laying  her  hand  upon  her  arm,  sbe 
gazed  in  her  face  for  a  moment  so  intently  that 
the  poor  woman  began  to  be  alarmed. 

"1  am  sure  I  recollect  you,"  said  Arrah  NciL 
"Have  you  not  been  here  long?" 

*•  For  twenty  years,"  replied  the  hostess;  "and 
for  five-and-twehty  before  that  in  the  house  neit 
door,  from  which  I  married  into  this." 

"And  don't  you  recollect  me?"  asked  AnaJi 
Neil. 

"  No,"  replied  the  landlady,  "  I  do  not,  though 
I  think  I  have  seen  some  one  very  like  you  b^ 
fore ;  but  then  it  was  a  taller  lady — much  taller.' 

"  So  .she  was,"  cried  Arrah  Neil.  "  What  was 
her  name?" 

"  Nay,  I  can't  tell,  if  you  can't,"  replied  the 
landlady. 

"I  know  what  I  called  her,  but  I  know  noth- 
ing more,"  answered  Arrah  Neil.  "  I  called  her 
mother— and  perhaps  she  was  my  mother.  1 
called  her  mother  as  I  lay  in  that  bed,  with  my  ^ 
head  aching,  my  e^'es  burning,  and  my  Ii|»  * 
parched ;  and  then  I  fell  into  a  long,  deep  s\ttp, 
from  which  I  woke  forgetting  all  that  went  be- 
fore; and  she  was  gone!" 

"Ay!"  cried  the  landlady;  "and  are  you  tli 
poor  little  thing?"  and  she'gized  upon  her  for 
moment  with  a  look  of  sad,  deep  interest.  Tl 
next  instant  she  cas^t  her  arms  round  her,  on 
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kiised  her  tenderly.  **  Ah,  poor  child/'  she  said 
at  lengih,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  iho&e  were 
sad  limes — sad  times  indeed.  'Twas  when  ilic 
fever  was  raging  in  ihe  country.  Sad  wurk  in 
such  days  for  ihu»e  who  lodge  Mrangcrti.  li  cust 
me  my  only  one.  A  man  came  and  slept  in  that 
bed;  he  louked  ill  when  he  came,  and  wur:»c 
nrhen  he  went.  Then  came  a  lady  and  a  chii<>, 
ind  an  old  man,  their  servant,  and  the  house  wa& 
full  all  but  this  room;  and  ere  they  had  hiecn 
lere  long,  my  own  dear  child  was  taken  with 
be  fever.  She  was  near  yuur  own  age,  perhaps 
I  year  older;  and  I  told  the  lady  over  night,  so 
hat  she  said  she  would  go  on  the  morrow,  for 
ihe  was  afraid  for  her  darling.  But  l>efure  the 
norning  came,  you  too  were  shaking  like  a  wil- 
ow  in  the  wmd,  and  then  came  on  ihe  burning 
U,  and  the  third  day  you  l)egan  to  rave,  and 
tnew  no  one.  The  lifih  day  my  poor  girl  died, 
ind  for  a  whole  <lay  1  did  not  sec  yuu — I  saw 
lOthing  but  my  dead,  child.  On  the  next,  how- 
rer,  they  came  to  tell  me  the  lady  had  fallen  ill, 
.nd  1  came  to  watch  you,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as 
r  ihere  was  something  between  you  and  my 
oor  Lucy — 1  knew  not  what;  you  had  been 
Utters  in  sickness,  and  1  thought  you  might  be 
i<  rTs  in  the  grave.  I  cannot  help  crying  when 
iiink  of  it.  Oh,  those  were  lerrible  days !" 
Lnd  the  poor  woman  wiped  her  eyes. 

"But  my  mother,"  cried  Arrah  Neil,  "my 
lOtherV' 

"Some  day  I  will  show  you  where  she  lies," 
Dswered  the  hostess ;  and  Arrah  wept  bitterly, 
>r  a  hope  was  crushed  out  to  its  last  spark. 

"She  got  worse  and  worse,"  continued  the 
indlady,  "and  she  too  lost  her  senses;  but,  just 
s  you  were  slowly  getting  a  little  better,  she 
iddcnly  recovered  her  mind,  and  1  was  so  glad, 
ir  I  thought  she  would  recover  too ;  but  the  first 
'ords  she  spoke  were  to  ask  aAer  you.  So  1 
dd  her  you  were  much  better;  and  all  she  said 
'as, '  I  should  wish  to  see  her  once  more  before 
die,  if  it  may  be  done  without  harming  her;' 
nd  then  i  knew  that  she  was  going.  I  and  the 
Id  servant  carried  you,  just  as  you  were,  and 
lid  you  on  her  l)ed,  and  she  kissed  yuu,  and 
rayed  God  to  bless  and  keep  you ;  but  you  were 
eak  and  dozy,  and  she  would  not  have  vou 
akencd,  but  made  us  take  you  back;  and  then 
le  spoke  long  with  the  old  man  in  a  whisper; 
It  ail  I  heard  was  *  Vou  promise,  Xeil — ^you 
»mise  on  your  salvation.'^  He  did  promise, 
ough  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Then  she 
lid,  'Recollect,  you  must  never  tell  her  unless 

be  recovercd.'  Recovered  or  reversed,  she 
tid,  1  rememl^er  not  well  which ;  but  from  that 
onrient  she  suiil  nothing  more  but  to  ask  for 
ime  water,  and  so  she  u-ent  on  till  the  next 
orning,  just  as  day  was  dawning,  and  then  she 
(parted." 
A  short  space  passed  in  silent  tears  on  the  part 

Arrah  Neil,  while  the  good  woman  who  told 
e  tale  remained  gazing  forth  from  the  window ; 
It  at  length  she  continued, '-  Ikforc  you  could 
n  across  the  floor  again,  my  husband  died ;  but 
ith  him  it  was  very  quick.  He  was  but  threo 
lys  between  health  and  death ;  and  when  I  had 
liUle  recovered,  I  used  foolishly  to  wish  that 
m  could  stay  with  me,  and  be  like  my  poor 
acy;  but  yoii  were  a  lady,  and  1  was  a  poor 
mnan,  so  that  couM  not  be;  and  in  about  six 
Wks  the  old  jnan  paid  all  thnt  was  owing,  and 
nk  you  away.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  you 
mid  be  the  same  pretty  child  that  lay  there 
ipk  near  ten  years  ago." 


"  It  is  as  strange  to  mc  as  to  you,"  said  Arrah 
Neil;  "lor,  as  I  tell  you,  1  seemed  to  lall  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  lor  atimc  1  forgot  all ;  but  since 
then,  all  the  things  that  went  before  that  time 
have  troubled  me  sadly.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
had  a  dream,  and  I  recollect  a  casile  on  a  hill, 
and  riding  wiih  a  tall  genileman,  who  was  on  a 
great  black  horse,  while  I  h<id  a  tiny  thing,  milk 
white ;  and  I  remember  many  servants  and  maids 
— oh,  and  many  things  1  have  never  seen  since; 
but  I  could  nut  tell  whether  it  was  real  or  a  mere 
fancy,  till  I  came  into  this  town,  and  I  saw  the 
strce't  which  I  used  to  look  at  from  the  window, 
and  the  sign  of  the  house  that  I  used  to  watch  as 
it  swung  lo  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Then  I  waa 
sure  it  was  real ;  and  3;our  face,  too,  brought  a 
thousand  things  back  to  me;  and  when  J  saw 
the  room  where  1  had  been,  I  lelt  inclined  to 
weep,  I  knew  not  why.  Well,  well  may  I 
weep." 

"But  who  is  this  old  man  who  is  with  you  Y* 
asked  the  landlady,  suddenly.  "  Ue  is  not  the 
old  servant,  who  was  as  aged  then  as  he  is  now ; 
and  what  is  this  tale  he  tells  of  your  being  his 
ward  and  mad?" 

"Mad!"  cried  Arrah  Neil;  "mad!  Oh  noh 
'Tis  he  that  is  wicked,  not  I  that  am  mad.  He 
and  another  dragged  me  away  from  those  who 
protected  me  and  were  good  to  me — kind  Annie 
Walton,  and  that  noble  lord  her  brother,  while 
they  were  fighting  on  the  moors  beyond  Coven- 
try. I  his  ward !  He  has  no  more  right  to  keep 
me  from  my  friends  than  the  merest  stranger. 
He  is  a  base,  bad  man — a  hypocrite — a  cheat. 
What  he  wants,  what  he  wishes^  I  know  not. 
But  he  had  my  poor  old  grandfather  dragged 
away  to  prison,  and  he  died  by  the  road." 

"  Your  grandfather  1"  said  the  widow :  "  what 
was  his  name?" 

'*  Neil,"  answered  the  poor  girl :  "  that  was  the 
name  he  always  went  by." 

"Why,  that  was  the  old  servant,"  said  the 
hostess.  "  He  had  been  a  soldier,  and  fought  in 
many  battles.  I  have  heard  him  tell  it  oflen. 
But  this  man— this  man  has  some  object,  young 
lady.  He  knows  more  of  you  than  perhaps  you 
think.  He  told  me  that  vou  were  mad,  and  his 
ward ;  but  he  knew  not  that  you  had  a  friend  so 
near  at  hand,  who,  though  she  be  a  poor,  hum- 
ble woman — Hark !  there  arc  people  speaking  at 
the  door.  'Tis  he,  I  dare  say.  Say  not  a  word 
to  him,  and  we  will  talk  more  by-and-by.  Do 
not  be  afraid:  he  shall  not  take  you  away  again 
so  easily,  if  there  be  yet  law  in  the  land.  Bat  he 
must  not  fmd  me  with  you;"  and,  thus  saying, 
she  opened  the  door  and  lefl  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thk  landlady  pauesd  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
laid  her  finger  upon  her  brow,  thought  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  then,  having  .<;ettled  her  whole 
plan  to  her  own  satisfaction,  descended  to  the 
door, "at  which  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  w^as' 
making  sundry  inquiries  regarding  the  person- 
age for  whose  address  he  had,  in  the  first  place, 
applied  to  herself,  and  whom  he  evidently  had 
not  found  out  in  his  perambulations  of  the  town. 
A  part  of  what  he  said  was  heard  by  the  hostess 
as  she  descended,  so  that  she  had  a  full  clew  to 
what  was  going  on,  and,  advancing  towards  him 
with  a  low,  smart  courtesy,  she  siud, 

"The  dini:er's  quite  ready,  sir;  and  I  hare 
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been  thinking  since  yoa  were  gone,  that  I  shall 
be  able  to-morrow  morning  to  get  you  the  ad- 
dress of  the  geuileman  you  wanted,  for  a  man 
will  be  here  with  eggs  who  u^sed  to  supply  him, 
I  know." 

Mr.  Dry  looked  up  with  a  well-satisfied  air, 
saying,  "  That  is  providential,  Mistress  Green." 

"White,  sir,  White,"  said  the  landlady,  drop- 
ping another  courtesy ;  "  my  name  is  White,  not 
Green — a  diflfereni  colour,  .sir,  but  it  all  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  Shall  1  call  the  young  lady 
to  dinner  1    It  is  in  this  room,  sir." 

"  I  will  go  myseltj  Mistress  White,"  said  Drj- ; 
and  he  was  advancing  towards  the  stairs,  when 
the  landlady,  in  a  low  and  confidential  whisper, 
added, 

"  Poor  thing,  she  is  very  wild  indeed.  I  went 
up  just  now  10  see  if  she  wanted  anv  tiling,  and 
she  is  quite  astray,  thinking  that  she  was  here 
not  long  ago,  anci  fancying  that  she  knows  all 
about  the  place.  It's  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  i>oor 
creature  in  such  a  stale." 

"  Alack,  alack,  and  so  it  is,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Dry ;  "  but  it's  God's  will,  Mrs.  White,  and  so 
we' must  submit." 

"Ah,  sir,  that's  very  true,"  answered  the  good 
hostess,  "but  yet  one  can't  help  pitying  the  poor 
girl.    You  are  sure  she  is  not  daiiserou^;,  sirl" 

"Cluiie  sure,"  answered  Mr.  Dry:  "  it  is  only 
to  herself.  But  if  she  were  left  al(»ne  to  do  what 
she  wills,  I  would  nut  answer  for  it  that  you 
would  not  find  her  in  the  Humher." 

"Oh,  she  must  be  looked  to,  sir— she  must  be 
looked  i«»,"  replied  the  landlady.  "Those  are 
sad,  dangerous  cases.  1  remember  right  wi!ll 
when  Jonathan  Birket,  at  Burton — he  was  my 
husband's  secund  cousin,  poor,  dear  man— went 
mad  and  hanged  himself—" 

"  1  will  hejir  that  storv  after  dinner,"  said  Dry. 
in  return,  pushing  past  her,  and  open in:^  the  donr 
of  ihf  room  in  wnich  Arrah  Nell  was  seated. 
But  the  good  landlady  had  gained  her  point, 
having:  fully  convinced  Mr.  Dry  that  she  be- 
lieved the  poor  girl  whom  he  had  brought  thither 
to  be  perfectly  insane;  and  her  manner  during 
the  meal,  which  followed  immediately  aHer, 
served  to  confirm  the  worthy  gentleman  in  that 
supposition,  without  at  all  inducing  Arrah  her- 
self to  imagine  that  her  new  friend  had  any 
doubt  of  her  sanity. 

Though  the  days  had  gone  by  when,  as  a  uni- 
versal custom,  the  landlord  and  his  guest  sat 
down  toother  at  the  same  table,  and,  if  the  trav- 
eller presented  himself  at  any  other  hours  than 
those  of  the  host's  own  meals,  he  was  likelv  to 
remain  hungry  till  ihe  master  of  the  house  cho>;e 
to  eat,  yet  in  all  cases  he  who  supplie<l  the  fare 
and  he  who  received  it  were  still  much  more  in- 
timately mixed  up  at  meal  times  than  in  thn 
prevnt  d.iv,  when  the  duties  of  the  hosily  office 
are  done  by  deputy,  and  the  landlord  is'  intent 
upon  anv  other  cares  but  hospiiaMe  ones. 

In  the  present  instance,  G:ood  Mrs.  White  re- 
mained  in  the  rwun  with  her  mniil,  who  acted 
the  important  part  of  waiter;  and  ever  and  anon 
Bhc  meddled  busily  with  the  dishes,  commended 
the  viands  to  the  jaws  of  her  quests,  vaunted  the 
excellence  of  the  ale,  strong  waters,  and  wine, 
which  her  house  afforded,  and  when  not  thus 
employed  upon  matters  connected  with  her  own 
immediate  vocation,  took  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  tho^  who  sat  at  table,  with  great  freedom 
and  satisfaction. 

Towards  Arrah  Neil  her  tone  was  of  that  ten- 
and  kindl/  character,  which  might  well  be 


attributed  by  Mr.  Dry  to  compassion  lor  the 
mental  affliction  under  which  he  had  declared 
her  to  be  suffering,  and  by  the  poor  girl  herself 
to  interest  in  her  fate  and  situation.  But  the 
good  landlady  was  watching  eagerly  the  whole 
conduct  of  her  male  guest,  and  endeavourioj^; 
with  all  the  skill  which  is  affonled  by  longdeat* 
ings  with  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  ex- 
tract some  information  from  all  she  saw  regard- 
ing his  intentions  and  objects.  She  perceived 
that  the  worthy  man  of  Longsoaken  was  as  ten- 
der upon  her  whom  he  called  his  ward  as  was 
consistent  with  his  sanctided  exterior,  that  he 
often  whispered  a  word  to  her  with  a  sniiie 
which  contorted  his  harsh  and  wizened  features 
into  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  expression,  »9i 
that  he  made  a  point  of  helping  her  himself  10 
every  thing  which  he  thought  dainty ;  and,  from 
these  and  various  other  signs  nd  indications, 
Mrs.  White  was  led  to  ask  herself,  "  Dues  the 
old  hypocrite  seek  her  fora  wife  or  a  paramour)' 
and  she  internally  added, "  I'll  spoil  the  gamefbr 
him,  that  I  will.** 

But,  iiotwiihstanding  her  internal  resolutions, 
the  good  landlady  remained  perfectly  civil  and 
attentive  to  Mr.  Dry,  and,  guided  by  lukens, 
which  were  not  to  he  mistaken  by  one  of  her 
experience,  as  to  his  fondness  for  'certain  crea- 
ture comtbris  of  exi>icnce,  she  at  length  pro- 
duced some  clear  and  brilliant  liquid,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Dutch  still,  in  a  huge,  t1i<i-sii.*ed 
black  bottle,  and  j>ersuaded  him  to  drink  what 
she  called  a  small  glass  thereof,  though,  to  nj 
the  truth 5  the  measure  was  very  capafion<. 
When  he  had  drank  it,  he  set  down  the  glass 
ajrain,  and,  looking  up  in  Mrs.  While's  lace, 
observed, 

"  It  is  very  good  indeed,  madam,  and  may  be 
permitted  for  the  support  of  our  poor  wreak 
bodies  a  tier  a  Ion?  ride  in  such  bleak  and  dis- 
consolate weather." 

"Take  another  srlass,  sir,"  said  the  hostess, 
who  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table,  with  the  bottle 
still  in  her  hand. 

"On  no  account — on  no  account,  Mistress 
White,"  replied  her  jjuest;  "we  may  use  suck 
things  discreetly,  but  by  no  means  go  Into  ex- 
cess. I  would  not  for  the  world — don't  talk  of 
it." 

There  are  two  ways,  however,  nf  understand- 
ing that  same  injunction,  "  Don't  talk  of  it," 
which  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read 
the  book  of  human  nature  find  no  great  diflicultr 
in  applyin?  pR)perly,  and  in  this  Instance,  as  ii 
mnnv  others,  Mrs."  White  .saw  that  it  meant 
"  Don't  talk  of  it,  hut  do  it  without  talking;" 
and  therefore  replying,  "  Oh,  sir,  it's  very  weak; 
it's  so  old, 'lis  scarcely  stronger  than  waier,"5he 
ponreil  the  ^lass  full  as  it  stood  at  Mr.  Dry's  el- 
bow, while  he  turned  nmnd  to  say  something  10 
Arrih  Neil  on  his  other  side. 

The  worthy  gentleman  took  not  the  jilighiest 
notice  of  this  proceeding,  but,  looking  up  ii 
Mrs.  White's  fac»»,  he  said, 

"  And  so  you  think,  ma'am,  that  yoo  will  lit 
able  to  :?et  me  Master  Hugh  O'Donnell's  rigbl 
adiln?ss  by  to-nf4krrow  mMrning?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  that,"  replied  the  landladr, 
who  thought  there  was  no  great  harm  in  a  liiui 
confidence,  whatever  might  be  the  renult. 

Arrah  Neil  looked  down  in  silent  though 
and  then  raised  her  large,  bright  eyes  with  il 
inquiring  look  in  the  landlady's  race;  whilt 
Mr.  Dry,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  absentnes\  look  up  the 
glass,  and  sipped  nearly  one  half  of  the  coDleDli 
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before  he  recollected  what  he  was  about.  He 
then,  however,  set  it  down  suddi'iily,  and  in- 
quired, 

•*  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Twigg,  the  dry- 
sallcr,  is  now  in  Hull  ?  A  Cod-lcaring  and 
saintly  man,  Mrs.  While,  who  u.-cd  to  hold 
I'orih  to  the  edification  of  a  tlock  that  used  to  as- 
semble at  the  tabernacle  in  liackwaiiT  Allfy." 
'•  Oh  dear,  yes  sir;  he  is  in  Hull,"  answeivd 
Mrs.  While.  *'  1  saw  the  good  gentleman  only 
yesterday." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  see  him  presently,"'  an- 
swered Mr.  Dry.  "  Humble-minded  folks  may 
always  profit  nmch  of  godly  conversation  ;  and, 
to  do  him  but  justice,  he  is  always  ready  to  use 
his  spiritual  gifus  for  the  benefit  of  others,"  Thus 
speaking,  Mr.  Dry,  aller  cunicmplating  the  glass 
lor  a  moment,  seemed  to  come  to  the  cundusiou 
that  there  was  no  use  of  leaving  in  it  the  little 
ihat  remained,  and  acconlingly  he  lossed  it  oft' 
■with  a  sudden  motion  of  the  hand,  and  then  set 
it  resolutely  down  upon  the  table  again,  as  if  de- 
fying the  landlady,  the  Hollands,  or  the  devil,  to 
tempt  him  to  drink  another  drop. 

The  fiend  and  women,  however,  have  gener- 
ally more  than  one  wJiy  of  accuni[?lishinif  iheir 
object,  and  conNCquently  Mrs.  While.  afuT  hav- 
in:ir  pronounced  an  culo^^inm  on  the  crracos  of 
Mr.  Twigg  and  his  friend  Master  Theophilus 
JLongbone,  ihft  hemp-mi:rchant,  who  was  like- 
wi'se  an  acquaintance  of  her  guert,  >he  set  down 
til'*  buule  carelessly  l>y  Mr.  Dry's  side,  and  re- 
tired into  a  liiile  room,  wilh  a  gla^^s-window  lo- 
vraids  ilie  passage,  50  consirucicd  as  to  aliord  a 
view  of  the  door  of  the  house,  wiili  all  those  of 
Tiie  ehambers  on  the  ground-lloor,  and  also  of  th 
lo.jt  of  the  sinirs, 

I  lore  she  remained  for  about  half  an  hour, 
while  sundry  persons  came  in  and  out,  spoke  lo 
l)i'r  or  to  some  of  her  aitendant  satellites,  paid 
money,  received  change,  brought  in  goods  for 
>ah',  among  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  reconl 
six  pairs  of  very  fine  pigeons  in  a  basket,  or  ap- 
j»lled  for  small  quantities  of  cordials,  which 
taometiines  they  drank  upon  the  spot,  sometimes 
carried  away  in  a  vial  bottle. 

A',  leni^'*-  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Dry  had  eaten  his  dinner  opened,  and  ihat  wor- 
thy gentleman  appeared,  holdinf»  Arrah  Neil  by 
the  arm,  and  looking  at  her  wilh  a  .somewhat 
inflamed  and  angr}'  countenance,  from  which 
Mrs.  White  augured  that  he  was  about  to  say 
something  harsh  and  bitter  to  his  fair  compan- 
ion. She  prepared,  accordingly,  10  interfere,  fully 
resolved  to  protect  the  poor  girl  at  all  risks,  even 
if  she  were  obliged  lo  call  in  the  aid  of  magis- 
trates, town-council,  and  governor  himself;  al- 
though, to  say  the  truth,  she  had  no  great  love 
or  reverence  for  any  of  the  party  now  dominant 
in  Hull. 

Mr.  Dry,  however,  uttered  not  a  word,  but  led 
hi-s  poor  victim  up  to  her  chamber,  made  her  go 
in,  and,  locking  the  door,  took  out  the  key. 
Mrs.  White  smiled,  as  wilh  quick  ear  she  heard 
the  various  steps  of  this  process,  but  sat  quite 
:$ti)l  at  what  we  shall  now  call  the  bar,  and 
marked  the  movements  of  Mr.  Dry  as  he  de- 
scended and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  passage, 
those  movements  being  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
indicating  an  internal  peniirbaiion  of  some  sort. 
His  back,  indeed,  was  turnetl  towards  the  wor- 
thy hosicss,  as  he  looked  out  of  ihe  door  leading 
into  '.he  street;  but  she  perceived  that,  with  his 
feet  some '.V  It  at  apart,  he  first  rested  on  his  heels, 
■  *  en  'rrjrx  the  sjle.  then  up<m  his  he<;ls  again, 


his  body  gently  swaying  backward  and  forwan!, 
and  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pocket.  Mrs. 
While  had  seen  such  oscillations  l»efore  in  oiher 
men ;  and,  when  Mr.  Dry  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  course  he  was  to  pursue,  and  walked  straight 
out  into  the  street,  she  herself  hastened  into  the 
caiing-room,  where  ihe  first  object  that  she  ex- 
amined was  the  black  l>o»le,  which,  being  held 
uji  lo  the  light,  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  at  least 
one  half 

"  Ay,  the  beast  is  wellnigh  drunk,"  said  Mrs. 
White,  sj.»eaking  lo  herself;  "  but  that's  a  small 
matter,  it  he  does  no  more  than  gel  lipsynow 
and  then.  I'll  warrant  he'll  be  in  a  fine  state 
when  he  comes  home  from  Master  Twigg's. 
He's  just  such  another  as  himself;  and  they'll 
sit  thea',  and  drink,  and  cant,  till  they  all  go 
home  crying  or  quarrelling,  as  if  they  were  ihe 
most  unhappy  men  in  the  world:  Well,  religion 
is  a  good  ihing  in  its  wa}',  and  drink  is  a  good 
thing ;  but  they  don't  do  mixed,  any  how." 

Thus  saying,  she  carried  off  the  black  bottle, 
placed  it  in  its  own  peculiar  receptacle,  and  ihen 
i.alling  a  girl  whom  .she  named  Nancy  to  take 
her  place  in  the  bar,  she  walked  quietly  up  to 
the  room  of  Arrah  Neil.  It  may  be  recollected 
t'V  the  reader  that  .Mr.  Dry  had  carefully  locked 
the  d«K)r,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pock'et;  but 
Alr^.  White  was  not  a  pe^^un  lo  he  frustrated  by 
su<.h  a  simple  proceeding;  fur,  putting  her  hand 
lo  her  girdle,  from  whi«'h  hung  a  ponderous 
btm''h  of  variously  formed  pieces  of  iron,  she 
s'-leeted  one  from  ihe  rcsi,  which,  being  insinu- 
!  ated  into  ihe  keyhole,  insianlly  turned  the  lock, 
I  and  gave  her  admission  to  the  chamber  without 
the  slightest  dilficulty. 

I     Arrah  Neil  started  up  with  a  look  of  joy, 
'  brushing  away  some  drops  that  had  gathered  in 
her   eyes,    and    exclaiming,    "  Oh, "  1    am    .so 
jglad!"^ 

j  '■  What,  poor  soul !"  cried  Mrs.  While,  "  you 
I  thought  he  had  shut  you  up  so  that  nobody  could 
■  get  to  you.  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
I  without  a  master-key  in  my  own  house,  so  that 
'  if  any  other  be  lost  I  can  always  open  a  door. 
I  What  has  the  old  man  l)een  saying  to  you,  my 
;  tiear,  and  what  made  him  look  so  cro.ssT' 
'  "  Oh  r'  cried  Arrah  Neil,  "  he  has  been  saying 
j  things  I  do  not  understand;  and  then  he  asked 
if  I  would  marry  him,  and  said  that,  if  I  would, 
I  should  have  all  his  money  at  his  death;  but  I 
I  lold  him  that,  if  he  had  all  the  wealth  in  the 
,  world,  I  would  sooner  die." 

*'  Ay,  that's  what  made  him  cross,"  cried  the 
I  landlady.  *•  Men  do  not  like  such  words,  as  that, 
my  dear.  However,  you  did  verj'  right,  for  the 
sooner  you  lei  the  old  hypocrite  know  your  mind, 
the  better.  He's  a  deep  old  villain,  though,  or  I 
am  mistaken.  I  saw  you  looked  at  me  when  he 
mentioned  Hugh  O'Donnell.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  about  him  ?  Do  you  recollect  the  name  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Arrah  Neil.  "  I  am  sure 
I  have  heard  it  ollen,  but  it  must  be  long  ago. 
Who  is  he?    What  is  he?" 

"Nay, that  I  can't  tell,"  answered  Mrs.  While. 
"I  recollect  him  here,  I  think,  in  my  husband's 
lime;  and  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice  about, 
since  then,  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  in  ihe 
market.  But  1  know  nothing  of  him,  except 
that  he  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  I  believe.  One 
sees  .such  a  number  of  people  in  a  town  like 
I  this!  He's  got  a  ship,  I  IxMicve,  and  trades  lo 
;  Ireland." 

"To  Ireland,''  said  Arrah  Neil.  An<I  then. 
I  suddenly  breaking  oft',  she  added. "  1^av»V\V.  '^is>\\cv 
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ARRAH    NEIL:    OR, 


Cannot  yon  let  me  out  while  he*s 


iret  away, 
gonel" 

"Oh,  that  I  can,  my  pretty  lady,"  answered 
the  hostess,  "  and  you  shall  go  away  whenever 
you  like.  1  won't  slop  you.  Bnt  1  think  it  will 
oe  a  great  deal  better  lor  you  to  stay  a  while,  and 
.see  what  all  this  comes  to.  We  may  find  out 
something  that  may  clear  up  the  whole  business ; 
and,  besides,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
away  1  Without  money  you  would  be  in  a  sad 
plight,  and  I  dare  say  he  does  not  let  you  have 
any  in  your  pocket  1'* 


"  duitc,"  answered  Arrah  Neil.  "  There  wi» 
no  one  with  us,  and  we  lived  there  quite  alone, 
and  all  the  morning  my  grandfather  used  to  teach 
me  all  he  knew,  and  to  make  me  read  and  write 
many  an  hour,  and  copy  things  out  of  bookstand 
explain  to  me  about  different  countries.  I  often 
thought  it  wearisome,  for  it  used  to  keep  me 
from  thinking  of  things  that  were  past,  and  from 
tr>'ing  to  bring  back  to  mind  people  and  places 
that  seemed  to  cross  my  sight  in  haste  and  dis- 
appear again,  like  the  mptes  that  we  see  in  the 
1  sun>hine,  which  are  lost  as  soon  as  they  get  into 


'I  Have  two  crown-pieces,"  replied  Arrah,  the  .'shade.    But  he  was  a 
Neil,  "and  with  that  1  am  sure  I  could  get  to  j  and  everybody  loved  him 


Annie  Walton  and  her  brother. 

The  widow  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  'Tis  a  small  sum  to  begin  the  woild  wiili,"  sha 
said,  "and  all  alone.  Hesides,  they  might  over- 
take you.  No,  no,  poor  thing,  leave  it  to  nie  to 
settle  some  plan  for  you.  I  will  answer  for  it, 
he  shall  not  lake  yoii  away  from  here,  let  him 


gOud,  kind  old  man, 
The  bo3*s  u&ed  to 


gather  round  him  on  the  green  at  evening  close, 
and  listen  to  tlie  stories  he  used  to  tell  of  the  wars 
in  Ireland ;  and  Lord  Walton,  from  whom  he 
hired  the  cijtiage,  was  ver)*  kind  too,  and  often 
used  to  stop  and  talk  with' him  as  be  went  by; 
and  Charles,  the  young  lord,  loo,  and  Miss  Wal- 
ton, did  the  same.  I  used  ver>'  often  to  go  up  to 
do  what  he  will;  and,  in  the  mean  time.  I  will  the  house,  loo,  and  spent  many  a  happy  day 
set  my  wits  to  work  to  find  out  ihc  whole  of  this  i  there,  and  they  were  all  very  good,  though  I 
story.  But  now  lei  me  hear  who  is  this  Annie  '  sometimes  fancy  that  on  account  of  my  strange 
Walton  and  her  brother?  Come,  sit  down  i)y  .  way.s,  and  I  •ecau>e  I  often  fell  into  fits  of  thought, 
me,  and  tell  me  all  you  can  recollect  since  ilie  i  they  thought  I  was  somewhat  weak  in  mind; 
times  we  were  talking  of  this  morning.  It  may  '.  but  if  1  oonl<l  have  seen  this  house,  it  would 
help  me  to  find  out  the  rest,  and  that's  ilie  great  soon  have  biou^hl  my  brain  right.  But,  as  I 
point."  .  was  saying,  ihey  were'  always  verj'  kind  to  me; 

Arrah  Neil  mused ;  not  that  she  had  any  hosi-  '.  and  Charles  Walton  would  spend  many  an  hour 
tation  in  relating  to  her  companion  all  thai  her '  at  ihe  cottage,  and  listen  to  my  grandfathers 
own  memor)'  served  to  recall,  for  it  is  not  those   tales." 

who  have  had  lew  friends  that  are  .suspicious,  |     "Ay,"  said  the  hostess,  "he  was  an  old  soldier, 
but  those  who  have  had  friends  that  have  proved    but  he  did  not  un-iersland  all  the  arts  of  war." 
r«i^«     She  had  too  rarely  met  with  the  voice  of       Arrah  Noil  looked  up  in  her  face  with  an  in- 


false. 


kindness  and  sympathy  not  to  yield  her  ear  to  it  quiring  air,  but  good  Mrs.  White  only  shook  her 
willingl}',  especially  when  it  came  fr  m  ont- i  head,  and  tht-  poor  iiirl  proceeded.  "Charles 
who  was  link'ed  to  the  sad,  but  sweei  r.  oIIim:-  l  Walton  was  away  in  strange  countries  lor  a 
lions  of  the  past.  She  had  lived  .so  long  in  a  long  lime,  and  then  a^jain  he  went  to  the  wars; 
dream,  however — a  dream  from  which  noihini:  but  whenever  he  (.-amo  back,  he  used  to  visiiu<, 
but  the  most  important  scenes  and  figures  hn-.i  ihouffh  he  givw  graver  and  more  thoughtful  as 
piood  forth  in  full  light— that  much  was  confused  Ihe  became  oMcr.  than  he  was  when  he  was  a 
and  indistinct;  and  she  felt  that  she  could  l>ut  youth  and  I  was  a  child,  and  I  began  to  feel 
relate  it  as  it  presented  itself  to  remembranc'.\  somewhat  afraid  of  him — no,  not  afraid,  for  he 
which,  she  feared,  might  afford  but  a  faint  an;!  I  was  always  kind  Charles  Walton  to  me;  but  I 
misty  image  to  a  stranger.    It  was  wilh  the  gooil  '  felt  timid  When  he  ^poke  to  me.    However,  his 


widow's  first  question,  then,  that  she  commenee. 
in  making  her  reply.  "Annie  Walton!"  she 
.•iaid;  "I  wonder  yoii  have  never  heard  nf  her. 
she  is  so  kind  and  .so  good;  every  one  knows 
her  by  her  benefits." 

"Ay;  bill,  if  I  understand  rieht.  my  pD'.-i 
young  lady,  she  lives  a  long  way  ofl^on  the  oihe: 
>iile  of  Coveniry,"'  replied  the  hr»>tess ;  "  an(^ 
while  wicked  doings  travel  on  horseback j  the  r«'- 
port  of  good  onesj'niilges  afoot.  Like  the  wati- 
oner's  cart,  ii  may  be  richly  loaded,  but  is  lonir 
in  coming." 

"Well,  then,"  answered  Arrah  Neil,  'she  is 
Lord  Walton's  daughter,  sister  of  kind  CharW.s 
Walton,  who  is  now  lord.  The  oM  man  die-.i 
two  years  ago,  and  the  lady  lonjr  before  thai 


father  died,  and  he  became  lord  of  all  the  coun- 
try round;  and  he  had  inueh  to  do,  and  was  often 
away.  About  that  time,  ihis  man,  who  is  now 
here' in  Hull,  began  to  come  sometimes  to  the 
hou.se,  but  my  grandfather  could  not  l»ear  him; 
and  though  he  treated  him  civilly,  l>ecaaae  he 
was  now  in  preat  jiovver  in  the  little  town,  and 
every  one  seemed  to  do  just  as  he  bade  them,  and 
all  wcie  afraid  of  liim.  yet  he  was  always  cold 
and  distant  to  him.  One  day,  however,  this 
Ezckiel  Dry  eame  in  while  he* was  out,  and  he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  began  to  say  things  I 
did  not  understand,  as  he  did  to-night;  and  I 
tried  to  go  awav,  but  he  would  not  let  me.  Ju^i 
then  my  erandtather  came  in,  and  immediately 
there  were  high  and  llueatening  words,  and  mv 


However,  they  h.ive  alwjiv^  l>ern  good  to  mo  j  grandfather  struck  him  with  the  staff  he  carried, 

and  knocked  him  down  upon  the  ground;  then, 
taking  him  by  the  arms,  he  cast  him  out  of  the 
cottage  like  a  dog.  Afier  that  he  did  not  come 
again  for  manv  months,  and  in  the  winter  mT 
poor  old  grandfather  was  taken  ill,  and  remained 
ever  after  loeMe  and  sickly;  and  when  be  n»ed 
to  hear  of  the  doings  of  the  Parliament  against 
the  kin:r,  ii  always  made  him  vnn>e,andhe  used 
to  speak  rash  words,  1  fear;  and  once  or  twice 
ho  wio'e  letters,  and  sent  them  ofl'by  a  man  that 
s  .ineiin  es  cTme  to  see  him,  and  he  received  au- 
">'\i'i-:.  t  !•.  w'lich  i.v  l.i.i.r..  li  :\-i  soon  as  lie  had 


and  to  my  poor  old  grandfather  ev"-  .muco  we 
went  to  livo  at  Bishop'.s  Merlon.  'Tis  a  loni,' 
while  ago  now,  and  between  the  lime  when  I 
was  here  and  the  days  I  first  reeolleri  there, 
there  seems  a  sort  of' gap,  as  if  we  had  lived 
somewhere  else.  Bui  I  remember  well  our  first 
arriving  there,  and  going  with  my  grandfather  to 
look  at  iwo  or  three  cottages,  till  at  lensrth  he 
eho^e  one  just  out  of  the  town,  upon  the  green, 
by  the  oKl  church." 

•  Wer.  von  il.en  quite  alone  wilh  him  n>  vi«' 
v.ent  livM!  I  lull  ?■'  p-ked  the  landladv. 
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read  tLem.  So  it  went  on,  lih  one  day  this  .sum- 
mer, when  my  i^rcindfniher  was  very  ill  in  I'cd, 
the  man  Dry  came  with  a  number  ol  ^oMier.^, 
and  said  they  had  a  warrant  against  him  as  n 
jaalii;:nani  who  was  plotting  ircasun  af,^iin>i  Hie 
'parliament,  and  ihey  dra^^ed  him  away  in  >piie 
of  all  1  could  say,  though  I  told  them  it  wuuld 
kill  him.  Lord  Walton  was  absent  ihcn,  and 
Dry  would  lain  have  prevented  me  irum  tfoing 
M'iih  my  grandfather;  hut  one  of  the  soldiers 
was  kinder  than  the  rest,  and  said  I  >-hould  go  to 
tend  the  poor  old  man.  They  put  us  in  a  cart 
and  carried  us  along,  and  day  by  day  he  grew 
weaker,  till  at  length,  at  Devizes,  he  died.  Be- 
fore his  death,  however,  just  when  his  eyes  were 
turning  dim,  he  whiispered  to  me. '  Go  back  quick 
to  the  cottage,  Arrah,  and  in  the  back  room,  be- 
hind the  l)ed,  you  will  lind  a  bundle  of  letters 
and  other  things  which  will  tell  you  all  about 
yourself— I  cannot,'  and  he  said  no  more." 

"  Did  you  find  them  1  Did  you  find  them  V* 
cried  the  landlady,  eagerly. 

*' No."  answered  Arrah  Neil;  "for  when  I 
got  back  to  the  cottage,  it  had  been  stripped  of 
every  thing,  and  I,  too,  had  been  robbed  of  all  I 
had  taken  with  me  by  the  soldiers  on  the  road. 
One  of  them  said  that  my  •  own  was  pretty,  and 
he  would  have  it  for  his  wile ;  so  I  gave  it  to  him, 
ror  fear  he  should  take  it  by  force." 

The  good  hostess  had  mused,  paying  little  at- 
tention to  tlie  last  few  words;  but  at  length  she 
rxclaimed,  "  lie  has  got  them,  young  lady !  He 
has  got  these  letters,  depend  u|)on  it — ay,  and  he 
K'nows  more  of  you  than  any  of  us.  You  must 
tind  means  to  get  them  back  again.  That  is  the 
cnly  thing  to  be  done." 

"Alas!  how  can  1]"  cried  poor  Arrah  Neil. 
"I  am  a  mere  prisoner,  and  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  myself.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  escape,  I 
.•hould  be  content." 

"  Nay,  nay,  l)e  not  so  impatient,"  said  Mrs. 
White;  "you  shall  escape  in  good  time— I  give 
you  my  word  for  that ;  but  let  us  (irst  find  out  all 
that  we  can,  for  1  have  a  notion  that  your  for- 
tunes are  better  than  they  look,  or  else  this  man 
^'ould  not  be  so  eager  to  keep  you  in  his  hands. 
You  were  no  grand-daughter  of  old  Sergeant 
NeiTs,  that  I  can  tell  yoii ;  and  you  may  turn 
out  a  great  lady,  after  all.  1  am  sure  your  poor 
mother  looked  and  spoke  like  one  of  the  best  of 
the  land,  and  1  do  not  see  why  you  .should  not 
have  your  right  as  well  as  another." 

"A  great  lady !  said  Arrah  Neil,  in  a  musing 
tone,  and  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head; 
"  there  is  but  one  reason  I  should  like  to  be  a 
?reat  lady,  and  that  is  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  been  kind  to  me." 

"And  a  good  reason  too,"  replied  the  landla- 
t\y.  "  So  you  must  not  miss  your  chance,  my 
dear." 

"Dame  White!  Dame  White!"  cried  a  voice 
I'roin  below. 

"  Hark  I  they  are  calling  me,"  said  the  hoste.<:s ; 
and,  opening  the  door,  she  exclaimed,  "  Here 
am  I:  what  do  you  want  with  me,  Nancy!" 

"  Here  are  a  neap  of  folks  want  to  see  you  di- 
rectly," screamed  Nancy,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs. 

"  I  must  go,  my  dear,"  said  the  widow,  turning 
10  Arrah  Nieil,  "but  I  will  be  back  with  vou  di- 
rectly ;"  and,  thus  saying,  she  left  her.  But  poor 
Arrah  was  disnpjKMntHdin  reijani  to  the  lens;'!! 
of  her  ab.?crce,  for  morn  than  an  hour  ;v'*;  ?,!,  n'^-i 
iho  donr  5Tavn  «''.!mi'-;<i-.ii  t-.  no  iVien-^l'-  »;i'\*. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


TiiLUi:  is  upon  the  York.'^hire  coast,  somewhat 
i:i  the  s!-»utli  of  Flainborough  Head,  a  small,  re- 
tired bay,  nut  above,  a  (juaiter  of  a  ihile  broad, 
but  deep  in  relation  to  the  width,  lor  the  di^ance 
from  each  of  the  projecting  headlands  from  which 
it  is  formed  to  the  inneriiiosi  part  of  the  bay  is 
nearly  three  quarters  ol'  a  mile.  This  little  nat- 
ural haven  is  furnished  with  a  sandy  shore,  and 
^•urroundcd  by  steep  rocks  at  all  points  but  that 
where  it  is  united  with  the  ocean,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  short,  narrow  valley,  which  leads 
with  a  rapid  as=cent  to  the  top  of  the  cliir?  above. 
Were  it  not  that  it  is  so  diiucult  of  access  from 
the  land  side,  and  that  the  water  therein  is  some- 
what shallow,  it  might  form  an  excellent  port, 
sheltertfd  from  almost  all  winds.  i-Jut  these  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  it  less  frequented  than 
it  might  be ;  and  ilmugh  a  few  boatmen's  cotta- 
ges are  now  built  uj^on  the  shore,  it  is  but  little 
Known,  and,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was  without 
any  vestige  of  human  habitation,  and  rarely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

Ar  about  three  o'clock,  however,  of  an  autum- 
nal night,  a  boat  might  be  dimly  discovered  ly- 
ing on  the  sandy  shore,  the  tide  being  then  at 
ebb.  In  it  were  four  men,  apparently  sailors, 
t\?o  of  whom  were  stretched  sound  a>leep  in  the 
stern,  while  two  sat  talking  together  in  low  tones 
(m  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  supplying  the  in- 
tervals of  conversation  by  manifold  potent  whiffs 
of  the  meditative  pipe.'  As  neither  the  topics 
they  discussed  nor  the  language  that  they  used 
would  be  either  pleasant  or  edifying  to  the  read- 
er, we  shall  not  nause  upon  their  discourse,  but 
leave  them  smoicing  and  talking  on,  to  follow 
two  horsemen  down  from  the  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley, as,  at  a  slow  and  cautious  pace,  they  were 
guided  on  by  a  youth  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who[  in  the  hope  of  a  proportionate 
recomjiense,  took  care  to  point  out  to  them  the 
various  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way.  Now  it 
was  a  mass  of  rock,  now  a  large  fissure,  now  a 
sudden  descent,  now  the  course  of  the  little  brawl- 
ing stream,  somewhat  swelled  by  the  rain  which 
hnd  fallen  in  the  early  part  of  the  nighl  But  all 
?ho>e  difficulties  were' at  length  overcome,  though 
the  one  said  to  the  other  that  it  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and  the  other  repli- 
f'.'!,  "As  much  like  Roncesvalles,  my  good  friend, 
as  a  Cheshire  cheese  is  to  the  Peak  of  Derby. 
But,  pray  recollect  your  taciturnity;  it  will  not 
do  to  break  out  now.  There  is  the  boat,  I  see;" 
and,  advancing  over  the  sand,  he  spoke  a  few 
words  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  awake,  who 
replied  with  the  common  and  significant  answer, 
made  by  Englishmen  on  so  many  different  occa^ 
sions,  of  "All's  right,  sir." 

The  other  man,  in  the  mean  while,  roused  n", 
their  two  companions,  and  the  horsemen  j.^ 
mounted  from  their  beasts,  and  put  ih*-,  hrn?w 
into  the  hand  of  the  youth  who  had  epr^^.^  t»vif« 
as  a  guide.    The  one  who  seemK    ^"^«^  ">^»n 


carefullv.  and  he  v^m  ^^ive  pm  the  same  when 
you  deliver  the  'norse^  to  hin,  in  good  con.iitlon. ' 
The  vour.g  m^n  t  anked  him  warmlv,  ard 
-r-nose.'.  alHnanner  »  care.  The  two  Cava- 
ir--  having  place!  fh  .-.^clves  in  the  mcmh  ,  f 
th.'  ..r.t.  ,:  u-ns  easily  u:^hed  off'  iivvvi  vW  t-.-x, 
.vhu-Ai  was  vlvi\«  ..oAuv  \w\  \\wiv>^"^  ^  ^.tx\  >\>.'c 
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sailors  sprii.;'.inj,'  in.  tooK  to  ileir  oais,  and  pull- 
ed away  II  u-arJs  liie  iDnuth  (»!"  the  bay. 

Spmiily  ihe  iiitlt;  I  w.'.i  began  t(»  .sliuu-  that  all 
was  n-/i  quite  su  ^]Il^^•lh  l.<  yoiul  the  jKiinl — Ilos- 
inir  uj'  and  down  a>  iluy  fij*;  loachcd  ilie  upcn 
^•.■a.  ;:i.d  lanourinji  with  tia*  iTiilics  proauccd  by 
;li«.'  •■uairnding  \vin»i  an-.!  liili*  aniunj;  Ibc  .^uaiii.T- 
id  iiii'lvN  wliicli  iiioud  out  iVuni  Ibc  lifadj.'ind. 
Wiioji  ihey  had  on«;c  i;>Micd  I'orih  upon  ihe  bo- 
M>ni  ul'  tlic  wide  ocean,  ihey  lound  a  Ijeavy  ?>ea 
lunninj:,  and  ilic  wind  dirccily  contrary  u>  the 
course  ilicy  wished  lo  siter,  so  thai  but  liiilc  way 
was  made,' not wilhJrtaniling  the  sturdy  strokes  oT 
the  rowers,  and  day  K'gan  lo  dawn  bulbio  they 
were  a  mile  Iroin  the  bay. 

The  lirsi  iijjlit  oi*  the  morning  showed  them, 
wliai  they  had'noi  before  perceived,  a  .small  cut- 
ter Iving'at  anchor,  siill  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
■  and  a  hall  or  two  miles;  and  as  tliey  appeared 
likely  to  be  some  hour^  bcfoie  they  reached  her, 
the  one  gentleman  whispered  to  the  other,  "Let 
us  give  these  poor  fellows  some  relief,  Barecolt. 
You  take  one  oar,  and  I  can  take  another,  and 
then  those  who  rest  can  relieve  the  other  two,  af- 
ter a  while." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  mon  colonel,"  replied 
Ccipiain  I3arecolt,  "though  iliis  water  work  is 
neither  your  trade  nor  mine." 

Tile  proposal  of  Lord  Keverley  was  soon  pro- 
pounded to  the  mon.  and  gladly  enough  adopted; 
but  siill  a  considerable  time  elajised  belbre  they 
reached  the  little  culler,  which  hoisted  sail  and 
put  to  sea  as  soon  as  they  were  on  board. 

The  morning  was  fair,  with  a  Mrong  wind 
blowing,  not  the  most  favourable  that  could  be 
conccivecl  for  the  course  whieli  they  were  des- 
tined to  jmrsue,  but  still  not  directly  contrary, 
and  th(>y  made  their  way  slowly  on  through  the 
dashing  billows  at  tho  rate  of  some  three  or  four 
miles  in  the  hour.  Lord  Beverley  and  his  eom- 
panion  Barecolt  walked  the  deck,  .speaking  little 
10  each  other  or  lo  the  rest,  and  the  peer  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  loquacious  captain,  to 
make  sure  that  he  did  not  give  way  lo  his  talk- 
ative propensities  in  favour  of  the  skipper,  or 
any  ol'  the  marineis  of  the  ship.  It  was  evident 
that  the  two  passengers  were  perfectly  unknown  to 
their  shipmates,  both  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  examined  them  when  they  came  on 
board,  and  from  the  fact  of  Lord  Beverley,  when- 
ever he  did  speak,  conversing  with  Barecolt  in 
French,  and  addressing  the  master  of  the  ves.sel 
2^  broken  English.  The  persons  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen also  weie  disguiseS,  as  far  as  mere  cloth- 
ing  went.  Barecolt,  for  his  part,  was  dressed  in 
a  sober-colouri?d  gray  suit,  with  a  bull  belt,  and 
a  black  hat  and  feather.  The  whole  was  in  very 
ijood  keeping,  except  in  resjwct  of  certain  red 
ribands  which  his  taste  for  linery  could  not  lor- 
bcar  from  applying  to  various  parts  of  his  dress ; 
and  he  might  have  well  passed  for  a  respectable 
French  citizen  somewhat  :;iven  to  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  not  ver>-  alilucnt  in  his  ciroum- 
stance>.  The  earl  was  haliiied  more  richly,  but 
in  a  very  difll'i?nt  style  from  that  of  an  Knglish 
(\nvalin-;  and  allliough  the  ])oinled  Uvird  was 
Mill  in  lashion  in  Engl.tnd,  he  liad  sacrificed  thai 
..rnamcnt  of  the  human  countenance  to  biing 
l.iin^ell  In  ih*?  likeness  of  coaain  young  ricn::li 
•!  Mo.  wl.o  at  that  lim^  were  labouring  ■/..■ab.UN- 
IV  t.i  fxcUhle  beards  from  fashionable  soci«-ty, 
and  who  had  m»  far  succc  led.  that  not  Imig  ai- 
trr,  on<'  of  the  old  French  court  who  adhered  to 
the  custoHi  of  nature  at  d  his  ancestore  was 
)tDown  by  the  name  ot  "the  man  with  the 


l>eari!."  This  change  had  made  a.very  g  iat 
dilleiencc  in  his  apjiearance  which  he  had  in- 
erciiKHl  by  dying  ins  hair  ai.d'  mustache  of  a 
darker  hue.  -o  that  none  but  those  who  knew 
him  iniiuiaiely  would  have  recognised  him  with- 
out very  cli-'-e  insp«?ction. 

After  sailing  on  for.  about  two  houi>,  makinL; 
their  way  slowly  from  the  English  coast,  wiiif.ll, 
howevei*  was  still  seen  ri.sing  in  long  lino  ai-ove 
the  waters,  a  large  vessel  was  perceived  bearing 
direct  lowarils  them,  with  all  sails  set,  w  hi!e  a 
lleet,  ajiparently  of  lishing  boats,  were  coiuiLg 
uj)  upon  the  other  tack. 

The  master  of  the  schooner  seemed  to  pay  but 
little  attention  to  either;  but  Lord  Bevcjley  iWt 
some  anxiety  and  not  a  little  impatience  to  as- 
certain the  chaiacter  of  the  large  vessel,  as  a 
ship  named  the  Good  Hope,  laden  with  auniu- 
niiion,  money,  and  stores,  had  been  daily  ex- 
pected on  the  coast  for  the"  last  foitnight,  and  he 
had  been  diiected  by  the  king  to  instruct  the 
officers  on  boani,  if  he  met  her  in  his  passace, 
on  no  account  to  trust  themselves  in  Hull,  the 
governor  of  which  had  openly  declared  lor  the 
Parliament.  The  master,  however,  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck, 
merely  giving  a  casual  glance  i(>  the  other  ves- 
sel, till  the  earl  crossed  over  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  the  ship  thai  was  approaching. 

'*  She  is  a  king's  ship,"  replied  the  man,  with 
a  soil  of  dull  taciiuiniiv,  which  sailors  souie- 
limes  aflect  towards  land.>men.  espocia Jy  ifibty 
are  of  a  dillereni  nation. 

"But  is  it  the  Good  Hope?"  demanded  :he 
earl.     "  If  so,  I  am  commanded  lo  boaril  her.'" 

"It  looks  like  her,"  replied  ihft  captain,  coc- 
tinning  his  walk  ;  "  but  we  shall  soon  know,aLd 
then  you  can  do  as  you  like." 

Ere  many  minutes  were  over,  the  captain  jjn>- 
nounced  the  vessel  lo  be  the  Good  Hope ;  anu  as 
they  approached  somewhat  nearer,  a  signal  was 
made,  upon  which  the  cutter  brought  to,  and  the 
boat  being  lowered,  the  only  one  which  she  pos- 
sessed, the  earl  proceeded  to  the  other  ship,  ta- 
king with  him  our  good  friend  Captain  Barecolt 
rather  Tto  use  a  familiar  expression)  to  keep  him 
out  of  narm's  way  than  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
society. 

Although  signals  had  l>een  made  and  answer- 
ed, it  was  evident  that  the  people  on  board  the 
large  vessel  viewed  the  approach  of  the  liule 
boat  with  some  suspicion,  i)elieving,  as  the  earl 
found,  that  the  object  was  but  to  detain  them  till 
some  larger  force  arrived.  There  were  several 
persons  at  the  gangway,  watching  eagerly  the 
approach  of  the  visiters,  and  not  a  little  puzzled 
did  they  appear  by  the  appearance  of  the  carl 
and  his' companion  when  the  boat  ran  alongside. 
The  <!arl  looKcd  up  and  smiled,  for  he  recognisod 
not  a  few  of  those  who  st(K)d  upon  the  deck  above 
as  personal  acquaintances  of  nis  own,  and  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  king. 

With  a  >low  step,  however,  and  a  grave  face, 
he  climbed  ihc  vessel's  side;  but  when  once  he 
stood  upon  thi.'  deck,  removed  fiom  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  loatmen,  he  slrciehrd  out  a  hand  to 
two  f,'''nili  ;:ie;i  who  slor-d  cin  either  side,  raying, 

'■  Wcl.-csnc.  l'clliir.i!  ^Vtlccme,  Berkeley* 
Yoii  li;:vo  i'C'.  n  lon^'  Ic'licd  for." 

'  liv  mv  life!  the  Kail  of  Beverley  I"  cried 
Col  ii,"e !  .\*  hl'Ui  iiham.  who  stood  beyonci.  "  Why, 
con*;!  man,  who  would  have  known  yon  in  that 
black  wig  V 

"  My  own  hair,  I  assure  you,"  replied  the  earl 
'•Do  not  libvl  it,  Asbburnhara;  there  is  not  r» 
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\air  on  my  head  that  is  false.  But  I  can  stay 
only  a  moment,  for  I  am  bounil  for  France,  on 
tiie  king's  service ;  and  1  have  it  in  command  tu 
tell  you  on  no  acconnt  to  venture  into  Hull. 
Sir  John  Uotham  holds  with  the  Parliament,  has 
driven  the  king  away  from  his  gates,  and,  a.^  a 
new  convert  to  treason,  is  likely  to  make  a  mer- 
it of  any  violent  act.  You  mu>t  {five  me  your 
news,  however.  Tell  me  what^buccour  you 
bring  to  the  king,  and  what  support  you  find  in 
Holland." 

"  To  France  !"  said  Ashbumham,  thoughtful- 
ly. "  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  me  a 
passage,  Beverley ;  for  his  majesty  can  do  with- 
out me  for  a  time,  and  I  can  serve  him  better 
there  than  here.  I  was  but  now  castin«;  about 
in  my  mind  which  way  I  should  get  across  as 
soon  as  I  landed." 

"  That  is  easily  done,"  answered  the  earl. 
"  But  you  must  make  haste — I  can  stay  for  no 
packing:  for,  to  say  truth,  I  love  not  the  look  of 
all  this  iieet  of  boats,  some  of  them  wellnigh  as 
big  as  our  cutter  there;  and,  mark  you!  there 
are  two  large  vessels  just  appearing  round  the 
point." 

"  Well !  I  am  with  you  in  a  moment,"  replied 
Colonel  Ashbumham;  "and  as  for  news,  1  will 
tell  you  all  as  we  sail  along." 

Tnus  sayinsr,  he  descended  for  a  moment  to 
the  cabin,  while  the  earl  remained  upon  deck, 
and  j^'.iihercd  from  the  gentlemen  who  stood 
round  the  lidins^s  that  they  broup^ht  from  Hol- 
land. The  colonel,  however,  was  somewhat 
longer  than  Lonl  Beverley  could  have  desired,  as 
he  watched  with  no  unreasonable  apprehensions 
the  noan'r  approach  of  the  bi^ats,  and  the  grow- 
incf  distinctness  of  three  large  vessels,  as  they 
came  scudding  along  with  a  fair  wind  from  the 
side  of  f lull. 

"Ashbumham!  Ashbumham!"  he  cried  at 
length,  "  on  my  life,  I  can  slay  no  longer.  Eve- 
ry minute  is  full  of  danger." 

"Here  I  am !"  cried  Colonel  Ashbumham. 
"  I  have  been  only  securing  iny  papers ;"  and, 
the  moment  aHer,  he  appeared  upon  the  deck, 
with  two  large  leathern  bags  in  his  hand,  which 
were  cast  into  the  boat;  and  with  a  brief  fare- 
well to  those  on  board,  and  a  recommendation 
to  make  all  sail,  the  earl  descended  the  ship's 
side,  followed  by  his  friend.  The  sailors  were 
ordered  to  pull  back  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
ship;  and  whispering  to  his  new  companion  to 
forget  him  as  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  merely 
to  know  him  as  a  French  officer  with  whom  he 
had  casually  become  acquainted,  the  earl  intro- 
duced Barecolt  to  him  as  Captain  Jersval,  an 
officer  from  Britanny. 

Whatever  conversation  ihev  might  have  had, 
if  time  and  opportunity  haci  served,  was  cut 
short  by  the  evident  signs  of  an  enemy's  ap- 
proach,'displayed  both  by  the  boats  and  the  ships 
which  they  had  seen.  Signals  that  the  cutter 
did  not  understand,  and  could  not  answer,  were 
made  by  the  larger  ships;  and  before  the  eail 
and  his  companion  were  halfway  from  the  Good 
Hope  to  his  own  vessel,  the  former  was  in  full 
sail  away,  and  a  shot  was  fired  across  the  bows 
of  the  latftT.  as  a  noiificition  to  lie  to. 

The  rowors  plied  their  oars  with  all  the  vig- 
our anil  activity  which  the  necessity  of  the  case 
xcquired,  bnt  it  was  in  vain.  Ere  they  had  reach- 
ed the  "-liip's  side,  the  master  had  quietly  hauled 
dowci  his  colours  as  sign  of  surrender. 

•»  This,  i^  infamous," crietl  Ashbumham.  "  The 
cowardly  vai^abond!    What's  to  become  of  as 

row?" 


"  Faith !  we  must  lake  our  chance,''  replied  ih? 
earl;  "  perhaps  we  may  pievail  upon  him  yet  lo 
make  sail.  At  all  events,  I  must  destroy  ^om•^ 
letters  I  have  on  boanl ;  and  perchance  1  may 
escape  unknown,  even  if  I  be  taken  into  Hull, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  Hotliam  and  I  ever  met." 

'•I  have  no  such  luck,"  answered  Ashbum- 
ham :  •'  lie  knows  me  as  an  okl  enemy — a  lhin» 
not  so  easily  fortrolten  as  an  old  friend.  But  I 
will  not  spoil  yuur  fortune,  Beverley.  Remem- 
ber, we  never  met  before,  vwii  colonel ;  and  if  this 
good  gentleman  would  take  my  advice,"  he  ad- 
ded, turning  to  Barecolt,  "  he  would  follow  the 
same  plan,  which  is  the  only  way  for  safety,  de- 
pend upon  it." 

'•  Oh !  I  will  l)e  strangely  ignorant,"  replied 
Barecolt;  'but  I  thought  I  heard  vou  talk  of  pa- 
pers in  those  baj^s,  sir.  •  The  sea  fs  a  more  quiet 
place  at  the  hoiiom  thar>  at  the  top/'' 

"  Right !  Right !"  cried  Colonel  Ashbumham. 
"Hand  me  that  grappling  iron,  ray  man,"  he 
continued,  speaking  to  one  of  the  sailors.  The 
man  obeyed,  and  fastening  one  of  the  leathern 
bags  he  I'lad  brought  with  him  to  the  hook  of  the 
iron.  Colonel  Ashlurnham  pitched  them  both  into 
the  sea  together,  just  as  the  boat  ran  alongside  of 
the  cutler. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  In  the  name  of  fur>%  you  .scoundrel,"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Ashbumham,  addressing  the 
captain  of  the  cutter  as  soon  as  they  reached  ihfl 
deck,  "  what  made  you  strike  and  reef  the  sails  T' 

"  Because  I  couldn't  help  it,"  replied  the  man. 
"  They  are  to  windward  oi  us,  and  will  be  alone- 
side  of  us  in  no  time.  If  you  come  to  that,  what 
made  that  gentleman  stay  so  long — and  who  the 
devil  are  you,  who  come  to  give  orders  here>" 

He  added  a  number  of  oaths,  which  are  not 
necessary  to  repeal.  But  Colonel  Ashbumham 
waved  his  hand,  saying,  "  Silence,  sir — I  thought 
I  was  known  by  everybody  who  even  pietends 
to  serve  the  king.  I  am  Colonel  Ashbumham, 
an  officer  in  his  service,  and  I  order  you,  if 
there  be  a  chance  of  getting  away,  to  make  sail 
instantly!" 

"  There  is  no  chance,"  answered  the  man. 

"No,  sir!  not  now!"  said  a  seaman,  who 
stood  near :  "  for  nothing  is  ready.  If  we  had 
not  reefed  the  sails,  indeed — " 

"Well,  well!"  said  Colonel  Ashbumham, 
"  what  must  be,  must  be  !  Where  are  the 
Frenchmen  V 

"  There  stands  one,"  said  the  captain,  sullen- 
ly, "and  the  other  has  gone  down  below." 

"  If  you  have  an^  thing  to  destroy,  sir,"  said 
the  colonel,  addressmg  Barecolt  in  French,  "you 
had  better  go  and  do  it  at  once." 

"  I  have  nothing  on  earth,  sir/'  replied  Bare- 
i  colt,  "  but  a  score  or  two  of  crowns,  a  gray  doub- 
let, and  two  shirts — all  of  which  I  would' .sooner 
destroy  on  shore  than  on  the  water,  at  any  iini«. 
I  have  a  grand  objection  to  that  clement  in  eve- 
ry shape  and  in  every  quantity,  from  a  jugfui  to 
the  .\tiamic." 

"Your  nose  vouches  for  your  truth,"  replied 
Ashbumham,  with  a  low  bow;  for  he  was  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  the  sterner  and  more 
devoted  points  of  his  character,  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  a  ioke. 

"You  say  right,  colonel"  t«.^W»^ '^■«x^^^v> 
laying  his  \\Wk^  vl^Q^ViV^  ^vJoowSa.   '''^  K^w^^^a.- 
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est  man  never  Ibai-s  to  bear  a  witness  of  his  ac- 
tion.■«  al"oiU  witii  him." 

••Ifji'l  you  not  lM?i!(*r,"  said  Ashbuniham,  in 
a  lower  lone,  *•  j?o  down  and  see  li  you  can  lielp 
your  eompanion  ?" 

'*  Willi  all  iny  heart,"  answered  Rr.recolt ; 
•'ihoni^h  1  think  wliat  he  is  ahoul  he  can  do 
withoui  lielp;  but  I  will  fjo  and  tell  him  that  the 
big  black  monster  ihcrt*  is  coming  up  more  like 
a  swalluw  than  a  whale,  and  thai  may  hasten 
his  proceedings." 

Thus  saying,  he  descended  into  the  cabin,  but 
speedily  returned,  laughing,  and  saying  in  bro- 
ken English,  "  He  is  mortally  seasick,  poor  mis- 
erable!" I  thought  he  would  be  su  in  the  boat." 

"Ay!  it  is  the  motion  of  the  ship,  13'ing  to," 
replied  Ashburnham,  aloud ;  "  but,  on  my  life, 
this  is  a  bad  affair  for  me.  You  two  gentlemen, 
I  dare  say,  they  will  let  go  as  strangers ;  but  I 
am,  unfortunately,  too  well  known.  Flerc  they 
come,  however,  and  we  shall  soon  know  the 
worst." 

A  moment  after  the  headmost  ship  of  the  ene- 
my brought  to,  and  while  the  others  sailed  on  af- 
ter the  Good  Hope,  a  boat  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  take  possession  of  the  cutter,  and 
the  deck  was  crowded  in  a  lew  minutes  with 
seamen  from  Hull. 

Tlie  leader  of  the  party  recognised  Colonel 
Ashburnham  at  once,  and  laughed  when  he  saw 
him,  exclaiming,  '-lla,  ha!  we  have  got  some- 
thing for  our  chase,  however !  Who  is  there  on 
boani  l'e.-idcs,  colonelV 

'•I  renlly  cannot  tell,  sir,"  answered  Colonel 
Ashburnham,  gravely;  '*  I  have  just  got  into 
this  unlurinnaie  vessel  from  the  other  ship,  an<l 
know  nothing  of  anybody  on  board  but  that  fel- 
low," and  he  point'.'d  to  the  captain,  "  who  is  ev- 
idently one  of  three  things." 

'•What,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  looking 
at  him  fiercel}'. 

"Fool,  coward,  or  traitor!"  exclaimed  Colo- 
nel Ashburniianj,  calmly. 

The  man  sprang  towanls  him,  but  the  officer 
Df  the   boat   interposed,  exclaiming,   "  Peace, 

Seace !  No  quarrelling  among  prisoners !  liun 
own,  run  down,  some  of  you,  and  .sec  who  is 
below.  Bring  up  all  the  papers,  too,  and  then 
put  about  the  ship  for  Hull." 

The  men  bustled  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
executing  these  onlers,  till  at  length  one  of  them 
returned  up  the  ladder,  carrying  some  pa  pel's  in 
his  hand,  and  another  followed^  bearing  the  port- 
manteau of  Lord  Beverley,  and  a  small  leathern 
pouch  or  wallet,  ctrntaining  the  worldly  goods 
and  chattel  of  worthy  Captain  Barecoli.    Colo- 


'•  Xohcdy  but  another  pof)r  French  lubber,  ly- 
in*;  u;»(>n  the  floor  as  sick  as  a  cat,"  answered 
liic  sail'.)r.  "  1  shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
told  him  to  come  up,  but  I  believe  he  would  let 
me  throw  him  overboard  sooner  than  budge." 

*•  Ay !  let  him  stay — let  him  stay  !"  answered 
the  oflirer.  "  I  will  go  down  and  sec  him  in  a 
minute.    What's  in  that  leather  caseT"' 

"Nothing  but  my  clothes,  writing  materials, 
and  a  trifle  of  money,"  replied  Colonel  Ashburn- 
ham ; ''  and  if  you  wish  to  examine  it,  I  will  beg, 
you  tu  use  the  key  rather  than  that  marling- 
spike,  for  I  don't  know  whether  the  smiths  are 
gt)od  in  Hull.    Here  is  the  key." 

While  all  these  operations  were  going  on,  the 
boat's  crew  had  been  busily  engag^  in  naviga- 
ting the  ship  towards  Hull,  and  the  vessel  to 
which  she  had  struck,  seeing  the  prize  secure, 
made  sail  to  assist  in  the  chase  of  the  Good  Hope. 

Although  the  wind  was  not  very  favourable, 
it  was  sufficiently  so  to  bring  them  into  the  pori 
of  Hull  Just  as  night  was  beginning  to  fall,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  deck  was  crowded  with 
officers  of  the  garrison  and  a  party  of  the  traic- 
bands  of  the  city — the  only  force,  indeed,  which 
the  Parliament  had  prepared  for  its  defence. 
C(donel  Ashburnham,  whose  name  was  sood 
noised  about,  became  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion,  and  much  less  notice  was  taken  of  good 
Captain  Harecoli  than  that  worthy  gentleman 
imagined  he  deserved.  He  consoled  himseii, 
however,  with  the  reflection  that  the  rabble  of 
Hull  neither  knew  him  nor  the  many  wonderful 
achievements  which  he  had  performed,  and  that 
it  was  as  well,  occasionally,  10  divest  one's  sell* 
of  a  portion  of  one's  glory,  in  order  to  escape 
from  too  close  observation. 

Lord  Beverlev  passed  with  as  little  attentioD; 
and  an  olficer  who  was  iient  to  state  the  ca.«ctn 
thf?  governor,  reported  first,  that  the  famous  Colo- 
nel Ashburnham  was  atnung  the  prisoners,  but 
that  the  other  two  were  Frcnrhmen,  apparently 
of  no  great  imj^orianee,  and  one  of  them  so  sick 
that  he  could  scarcely  .stand. 

"Bring  Colonel  A^^hburnham  before  rae  im- 
mediately," replied  the  governor,  "  and  the 
Frenchnian  who  is  well.  He  can  give  us  ti- 
dings of  himself,  and  hi^  companion  too,  motf 
likely.  Put  the  other  one  in  the  block-house  ve 
siren:;thened  yesterday  till  he  is  well  enough  to 
.«:penk  tor  himself  Let  him  have  whatever  is 
ncce«isary  for  him,  and  mind  to  keep  &  sure 
guard  over  hirn." 

The«:e  orders  were  immediately  obeyed;  and 
while  Loid  Beverley,  pretending  to  be  stiti  veiy 
ill  from  the  effects  of  his  voyage,  was  carried, 


nel  Ashluimham's  baggage  was  upon  the  deck,    ratlierthan  led,  to  a  block-house  which  had  been 


and  with  very  summary  haste  the  crew  of  the 
Parliamentarv  ship  proceeded  to  examine  the 
contents  o^  the.  whole,  while  Barecoli  poured 
forth  a  multitude  of  French  lamentations  over 
what,  he  appeared  to  think,  was  preliminary  to 
the  nlundcrof  his  property. 

"There,  hold  your  now-Iing!"  cried  the  ofliccr 
of  the  lioat.  "NobcKiy  is  going  to  take  any 
thin»,  nnlcss  it  be  the  papers" 

"  Ihave  no  papers!"  crie<l  Barecolt,  in  broken 
English,  'except  that  brown  paper  nmnd  about 
my  crowns;  give  me  the  silver  and  take  the 
brown  pa])er,  if  you  like." 

"There,  monsieur!  take  your  crowns,  paper, 

and  all,"  cried  the  officer,  handing  them  to  him! 

"  We  are  no  robb(^rs  in  this  country.     Did  you 

finrl  any  one  Iwlow  1"  he  continued,  addressing 

t/ie  man  who  brought  the  poKmanteau. 


fortified  near  the  water-gate  of  the  city,  Colonel 
Ashburnham  and  the  magnanimous  Captain 
Barecolt  were  marched  up  to  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  speedily  mtroduccd  to  his  pKi- 
ence. 

Of  Sir  .Tohn  Hotham  himself  we  cannot  give 
a  better  account,  and,  in  all  probability,  shooU 
give  a  much  wvrse  one,  than  that  whtch'hasbeeo 
furnished  by  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  great 
relwllion: 

"Hoihair.,"  .«iays  Lord  Clarendon,  with  those 
remarkable  powers  of  delineating  human  char- 
acter which  probably  Theophrastus  himself  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  inferior  degree,  "  was  by  his  na> 
ture  and  education  a  rough  and  rude  man,  of  inval 
covetou.snes.s,  of  great  pride,  and  great  ambition 
without  any  boweU  of  good  nature,  or  the  lea^ 
sense  or  touch  of  generosity.   His  parts  were  nu 
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quick  and  shcirp,  but  composed,  and  he  judged  i 
well.  He  was  a  man  of  craft,  and  uiore  like  to  ! 
deceive  than  to  be  cozened."  | 

Such  was  the  roan,  accordin^j  to  Im\\\  Claren-  ■ 
don's  account,  before  whom  Colont-l  Ashburn- : 
ham  was  now  brought;  and,  as  he  had  said  to ' 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  there  was  some  cnniiiy  ex- 
isting between  the  family  of  Uotham  and  him- 
self, so  that  he  mi;,'ht  well  expect  to  be  treated 
with  very  scanty  ceremony  and  kindness.    JNcv- 
ertheless,  to  his  surprise,  he  was  received  with 
a  good-iiatured  air  and  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
Hotham  exclaiming, 

"  Welcome,  colonel,  welcome  !  thousjh,  to  say 
thfe  truth,  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  not  put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  our  ships,  or  that  the  peo- 
ple had  let  you  go\" 

"The  latter  unfortunate  case  can  soon  be 
remedied,  Sir  John,"  said  Colonel  Ashbumham, 
"by  your  doing  what  tlicy  lell  undone,  and  let- 
ting me  go  yourself" 

"  I  fear  not,  colonel — I  fear  not,"  replied  Hot- 
ham.  '•  We  have  got  some  great  rogues  here," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  w^ho  look  after  me 
more  sharply  than  1  look  after  them  !  otherwise 
I  would  let  you  go  at  once,  upon  my  honour,  and 
will  do  it  yet  if  1  can." 

**  Well,!  thank  you.  Sir  John,  for  the  inten- 
tion, at  all  events,"  rejjlied  Ashburnham;  "and 
it  is  the  more  gratifying  to  me,  as  I  always  had 
a  regard  for  you,  n-^'wiih^tanding  my  quarrel 
with  your  son,  which  you  took  up  so  warmly  at 
one  time." 

"Ah,  the  knave!"  said  Hotham;  "I  have 
found  him  out  since  that  time ;  and  now  he  has 
come  down  here  to  act  as  spy  and  controller 
against  his  own  father.  But  who  have  you  got 
there  1    Is  he  one  of  your  people  1" 

"  Oh  no  I"  answei'ed  Ashburnham  ;  "  some 
poor  devil  of  a  Frenchman,  seeking  service,  I 
oelieve.  I  found  him  and  another  in  that  cursed 
cutter,  when  I  was  fool  enough  to  go  aboard. 
The  other  has  been  dead  sick  all  the  way;  but 
I  know  nothing  of  them,  for  we  were  taken 
almost  immediately  after  I  got  into  her:"  and  he 
proceeded  to  explain  that  he  had  been  returning 
to  England  in  the  Good  Hope,  but  judging,  from 
what  he  heanl,  the  time  not  yet  quite  propitious 
fir  his  reapnearance,  he  had  sought  to  make  his 
way  back  to  France  or  Holland  in  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  taken. 

"IMell,  well,"  said  Hotham,  "I  will  lodge  you 
as  wwf  as  1  can,  and  get  you  out  of  the  scrape 
as  soon  as  I  can  ;  but  keep  out  of  my  son's  way,  | 
for  he  is  a  vast  rogue,  ancl  very  ill  affected  to  the 
king.    Now  I'll  see  what  this  fellow  has  to  say  ' 
for  himself    Come  hither,  sir." 

By  a  rapid  and  dexterous  change  of  look. 
Barecolt  contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  he  did  ' 
not  at  first  understand  the  governor's  wonls,  but  : 
comprehended  the  sign  to  approach  by  which  ' 
they  were  followed,  and  advancinq:,  with  a  low 
bow,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  then 
stood  upright  before  Hotham,  in  what  he  consid- 
ered a  graceful  attitude. 

"A   tall   ftdlow,"  said   Hotham,  turning  to 
Colonel  Ashbumham.    "  Prav,  who  mav  vou  '< 
be,  sir?" 

"I  be  von napitaineJersval." replied  Barecolt, 
with  a  low  bow ;  •'  von  French  gentleman  who 
seek  to  distinguish  herself  by  serving  anybody." 

•*  A  laudable  and  elastic  ambition,"  said  Ash- 
bumham ,  tu  rn  i  n  J?  a  way.  ^  | 

"  By  serving  anybody,"  said  Gotham ;  "  pr^lf  i 
Captain  Jersval,  who  would  you  like  to  senre  ' 
bcstr 


"  It  be  to  me  von  matter  of  de  grandest  indif- 
ference," replied  Barecolt,  "so  dat  de  pay  and 
de  glory  he  de  same  on  both  side." 

"That's  a^  it  may  be,"  answered  Hotham; 
"but  the  truth  is,  I  want  some  good  serviceable 
officers  to  help  in  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions." 

"I  am  de  man  dat  can  do  it,"  was  Barecolt's 
reply.  "  I  have  strengthen  many  fortification  in 
my  time,  among  de  rest  Rochelle.  But  I  must 
know,  monsieur,  if  dat  de  pay  and  de  glojy  be 
equal ;  for  I  come  here  to  offer  service  to  de 
king,  and  not  finding  her  majesty  where  I  tought, 
and^  my  money  going  very  last  m  dis  sacre  dear 
land  of  England,  where  de  wine  and  de  meat  is  aU 
sold  at  de  weight  of  gold,  and  vat  you  call  danni 
tough  loo,  I  link  to  go  back  again,  when  your 
great  blai^k  sheep  catch  me,  and  bring  me  here, 
pardie!" 

Ashbumham  could  not  stand  it  any  longer, 
but  turned  to  a  window  and  laughed  outright. 
Hotham,  however,  continued  gravely  to  interro- 
gate Captain  Barecolt  in  regard  to  the  plans  and 
purposes  which  brought  him  to  England;  and 
having  sniisfk'd  himself  completely  that  he  was 
one  of  th'>:?c  adventurous  soldiers,  of  whom  great 
nnmb(*rs  were  at  that  time  wandering  about  Eu- 
rope, taking  service  wherever  they  could  find  it, 
h«;  del-jriniued  to  put  his  skill  to  a'  test  before  he 
tried  his  honesty.  Sending  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  together  with  compasses  and  a  ruler,  he 
directed  Captain  Barecolt  to  draw  him  out  a 
plan  of  any  liitje  fortification  he  thought  fit;  but 
Barecolt,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  not  altogether 
misused  Lis  advantages,  and  might  have  become 
almost  as  great  a  man  as  he  fancied  himself  if 
it  had  nf)t  been  for  his  swaggering,  drinking, 
drabhing,  and  lying  propensities,  instantly  ex- 
claimed, 

"Ah,  v'a  vous  verrez — you  must  see  in  von 
meenute;"  and,  taking  the  compasses  dexter- 
ously in  hand,  he  proportioned  off  curtains  and 
bastions,  and  half-moons,  and  horn-works,  and 
redoubis,  and  glacis,  and  ditches,  and  salient 
angle-^,  and  every  sort  of  defence  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  protection  of  a  town,  with  a 
rapidity  thai  somewhat  astounded  the  slow  com- 
piehensif-n  of  Hotham,  who  soon  became  con- 
vinced il.nt  he  had  got  one  of  the  first  engineers 
in  F.uro|!fr  within  the  walls  of  Hull.  His  excla- 
mation of  surprise  called  Ashbumham  to  the 
tahk-,  wl:.>,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  verj' 
willii  g  to  do  Barecolt  a  good  turn,  exclaimed, 

'•  l"j>:»n  my  soul,  the  Frenchman  seems  to 
und(?rMard  what  he's  about!" 

"  Monsieur,  you  do  flatter  me,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, \i'it!i  anotlier  low  bow.  "  I  be  one  poor  in- 
si'^niHcnnt  man,  who  have  certainly  been  em- 
;  loye  I  in  de  great  enterprise,  and  have  pick  up 
some  leeile  what  you  call  spattering  of  de  sci- 
ence, but  I  cannot  be  compared  to  many  man." 

Ilothnm,  however,  was  completely  taken  in; 
and  although  he  puzzled  his  head  in  vain  to  re- 
call the  name  of  Captain  Jersval  amorf  the 
great  nn  n  of  Europe,  yet  he  thought  that  at  me 
least  it  was  well  worth  his  while  to  engaare  him 
in  stren-ihening  the  defences  of  Efull,  and  with- 
holding: him  from  the  service  of  the  king  till  such 
time  a<  iheParliamentshould  determine  whether 
they  would  take  him  regularly  iiito  their  employ- 
ment or  not. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  I 
mean  to  imply  that  Hotham  was  in  any  degree 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Parliamentary  pattv^^ 
or  wished,  or  eyeu  ^i:^ecVQ^  ^CwiX.  W  ^wii>^^a^ 
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ultimately  successful  against  the  king.  But  in 
all  troublous  times  there  are  a  multitude  uf  wa- 
verers,  some  Irom  weakness,  some  iVom  ambi- 
tion, hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  a  pany,  lending 
it  inciUcicnt  help,  and  generally  I'alli'ng  in  the 
end,  as  he  did,  by  their  own  indecision.  Those 
"Who  arc  moved  by  ambiiion,  like  Ilotham,  ordi- 
narily hope  to  wring  from  the  pariy  to  which 
ihey  wish  success,  that  advancement  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  obtain,  by  gi\  ingsonie  coun- 
tenance to  the  enemy,  and  not  unfrequonlly  meet 
with' the  just  reward  of  such  conduct  by  heing 
neglected  or  punished,  when  those  they  have 
aided  against  their  conscience,  for  their  own 
purposes,  have  obtained  a  preponderance,  by 
the  support  of  themselves  and  others  like  them. 
Hotham,  however,  wishing  to  make  himself  of 
importance,  and  sell  his  services  dear  io  the  king, 
was  very  well  inclined  lo  gather  round  him  men 
that  might  make  him  formidable;  and,  conse- 
quently, after  some  little  deliberation,  he  turned 
to  Barecolt,  saying, 

"Well,  Captain  Jersval,  I  think  I  can  get  you 
good  service  if  you  like;  but,  before  I  can  say 
any  thing  positive,  I  must  apply  to  the  higher 
powers.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  if  you  like 
It,  I  will  employ  you  upon  the  fortifications  here, 
at  lilteen  schillings  a  day." 

"  And  my  victual  T'  said  Barecolt. 

"  Well,"' replied   liolham,  "I  cJin't  exactly 

five  you  a  place  at  my  own  table,  but  you  shall 
ave  a  billet  upon  any  victualler  in  the  town 
you  like,  and  an  order'for  your  supply,  charge- 
able upon  the  government.^' 

Barecolt  again  bowed  low,  saying, 

'*  Monsieur,  I  am  your  most' devoted.  You 
will  inspect  de  work  every  day,  and  vat  you  say 
shall  not  bind  you,  unless  you  like  vat  be  done. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  do  great  success.  Den,  if  de 
higher  power  say  ve  vill  not  have  Captain  Jers- 
val, goot— you  can  pull  oft  your  hai  and  say, 
Mon  Capitaine,  goot  morning;  and  I  shall  be 
free  to  go  where  I  like.  Dat  is  but  all  fair,  I 
link." 

"duite— quite,"  answered  Hotham,  "and  so 
we  will  leave  it,  captain.  I  will  go  into  the 
anteroom  for  a  moment,  to  direct  the  order  to  be 
made  out,  and  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  will 
be  with  me  by  six,  wc  will  walk  round  the  ram- 
parts." 

"  Sir,  you  treat  me  very  polished,"  answered 
Barecolt,  with  another  profound  bow ;  and  Hot- 
lum  retired  for  an  instant  into  the  next  room. 

Ashburnham  immediately  advanced  a  step 
towards  Barecolt,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon 
him, 

"And  pray  sir," he  demanded,  "do  you  really 
intend  to  go  over  to  the  Parliament,  ailer  having, 
as  I  understand,  served  his  majesty  V 

"  I  have  taken  .the  king's  money,  colonel,"  an- 
swered Barecolt,  "  but  every  one  has  a  right  to 
gel  out  of  a  scrape  as  he  can." 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  answered  Ash- 
burnham ,  **  and  if  so,  God  speed  you :  if  not, 
o:.<:  oay  yoii  will  repent  it." 

"There  are  laws  among  soldiers,  colonel," 
answered  Barecolt,  "which  arc  never  violated 
by  men  of  honour.  But  there  is  no  law  againsl 
wzenirig  a  captor.  It  be  quite  true,"  he  con- 
tinued, at  once  resuming  his  jargon  on  the  re- 
appeanince  of  Hotham  at  the  door,  "  I  know 
noting  about  de  parties  here;  it  make  no  differ- 
ence to  me  which  be  right  and  which  Ije  wrong; 
all  I  know  is,  dat  party  dat  pay  me  be  lififht,  and 
very  right  loo,  as  dey  will  find  when  dey  see 
what  I  will  do,** 


The  conference  did  not  last  much  longer: 
Hotham  gave  the  billet  and  the  order  to  Bare- 
colt, and  then  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  cap- 
tain of  the  train-b^nds,  to  guide  him  aboul  ine 
town,  as  he  said,  and  to  sec  ilial  he  had  every 
thing  he  needed,  but  as  much  to  keep  a  cenain 
degree  of  watchfulness  over  his  proceedings  a-* 
any  thing  else;  and  this  being  done,  he  lei  him 
go.  Coli»ncl  Ashburnham  was  placed  under 
stricter  guard,  but  yet  treated  courteously  and 
well,  and  orders  were  given  to  let  the  governor 
know  as  soon  as  the  oiher  Frenchman  should  be 
sufliciently  recovered  to  be  brought  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Captain  Barecolt  and  his  guide  now  issoea 
forth  into  the  streets  of  Hull,  and  sauntered  on 
for  a  lew  steps  without  speaking.  An  English 
town,  in  those  days,  especially  after  the  sun 
was  set,  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  which  it  ofieni;  to  the  night- wanderer  at 
present.  All  was  darkness  and  gloom,  except 
where,  from  an  open  door  or  unshuttered  win- 
dow, the  lights  which  the  ])eople  within  were 
using  for  their  own  advantage,  served  also  for 
the  l)enefit  of  the  passenger;  and,  indeed,  every 
one  who  had  occasion  to  traverse  the  streets 
generally  furnished  himself  with  a  lantern  or 
link,  to  prevent  him  from  running  his  head 
against  a  post,  or  breaking  his  neck  down  some 
o(  the  steep  flights  of  steps  by  which  the  cvea 
course  of  progression  was  not  unfrcquenlly  ia- 
term  pled. 

"  Now,  Master  Captain,"  said  Barccolt's  com- 
panion, "what  inn  do  you  want  to  go  tol  for  it 
won't  be  pleasant  roaming  about  Hull  after 
dark." 

"  Dat  is  de  ling  vich  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Barecolt ;  "  I  never  have  been  in  Hull  before." 

"  Then  one  inn  is  as  good  as  another  to  you, 
Captain  Chairsfall,"  replied  the  officer  of  the 
tram-bands. 

"No,  no,  no,"  replied  Barecolt,  "dat  be  not 
just,  monsieur;  all  inn  be  not  de  same — it  de- 
pend on  what  be  in  dem.  I  must  have  de  good 
wine,  de  good  bed,  dc  good  meat." 

"Well,  you  can  have  all  those  at  the  Lion,  or 
at  the  Rose  either,"  replied  his  companion. 

"Ah,  no;  I  like  to  see,"  answered  Baiecolt; 
"we  will  just  walk  through  de  townJKe  a 
leetle  peep  at  dis  inn,  and  a  leetle  peep  atdal, 
and  perhaps  I  lake  a  glass  of  vine  here,  and  a 
glass  of  vine  dere,  and  give  you  anoder,  ram 
timif  just  to  try  which  be  de  best.  You  see  my 
no.se,  have  you  not  ?  Well,  it  know  what  good 
vino  be." 

"  It  looks  it,"  answered  the  other,  for  that  nose 
was  one  which  few  men  could  let  afone,  such 
were  its  attractions.  "  However,  if  we  are  to 
have  this  long  walk,  I  must  get  a  lantern  at  my 
house;"  and  on  he  went,  down  the  street  before 
him.  till,  turning  to  the  leH,  he  entered  another, 
in  which  not  only  was  his  own  hou.«c  situated, 
but  also  the  identical  inn  called  the  Swan.  The 
door  was  open ;  a  light  was  shining  within;  the 
swan,  in  all  its  glory,  was  swinging  from  a  pole 
over  the  door;  and  BnrccoU  insinuated  a  desire 
to  begin  their  pcrquisiiions  thtfre. 

The  captain  of  the  train-l«ands,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suspect,  hiid  a  iVicnd  at  the  Lion  and 
ij^iother  at  the  ILose,  lor  he  certainly  did  not  do 
justice  to  Mrs.  While  in  the  account  he  gave  ol 
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the  accommodations  of.  her  house.  But  Bare- 
colt,  who  thought  thai,  good  or  bad,  he  never 
could  have  a  gill  of  wine  too  much,  and  who  had 
not  tasted  any  thing  stronger  than  water  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  was  at  all  convenient 
10  his  stomlich,  was  resolute  totnr  what  the  Swan 
could  produce,  and,  consequently,  led  the  way 
up  the  steps  and  into  the  house,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  worthy  predecessor  of 
John  Gilpin. 

Advancing  with  an  easy  and  self-satisfied  air 
to  the  little  room  which  we  have  spoken  of,  the 
window  of  Hrhich  commanded  the  passage  and 
the  staircase,  he  found  the  worthy  landlady  her- 
self seated  with  a  tali,  powerful  man,  consider- 
ably above  the  middle  age.  but  still  hale  and 
hearty — with  while  hair,  indeed,  but  thick  eye- 
brows, still  jet  black,  and  long,  dark  eyelashes 
shading  an  eye  of  that  peculiar  blue,  which  is 
seldom  found  without  a  rich  stream  of  the  Mile- 
sian blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  the  owner.  A 
jug  of  ale  and  some  cold  ham  was  between  the 
two,  and  Mrs.  White  seemed  to  be  doing  the 
hononi*s  of  her  house  to  the  stranger  willi  great 
courtesy  and  attention. 

"Would  you  have  de  bounty,  madame,"  said 
Barecolt,  "just  to  let  me  have  von  leetle  gill,  as 
you  call  it,  of  de  very  best  vine,  and  anoder  of  de 
same  (or  my  friend  here  1" 

"Ceriainlv,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  White.  "Ah, 
Captain  Jenlcins,  is  that  you  1  Well,  1  am  verv 
glad  to  see  you  in  the  'house  at  last.  A  dull 
night,  sir — Nancy,  Nancy,  give  these  gentlemen 
two  gills  of  the  best  wine.     White  or  red,  sir?'' 

"Oh.  vite,  viie,"  replied  Captain  Barecolt; 
"de  red  vine  in  England  l)e  vort  noting." 

"  White,  Nancy,  white,"  cried  the  landlady. 
■ '  Won't  you  come  in,  and  take  a  scat,  Mr. 
Jenkins?'  Here's  Mr.  O'Donnell  with  me, 
whom  you  know,  I  think.'* 

Captain  Jenkins,  however,  of  the  train-bands 
of  the  city  of  Hull,  grumbled  something  about 
not  being  able  to  stay  long;  but  the  more  gallant 
Barecolt,  instantly  accepting  the  lady's  mvita- 
tion,  walked  in,  and  the  other  followed. 

The  two  measures  of  wine  were  speedily  set 
before  them,  and  Barecolt,  tos«ing  off  his  in  a 
moment,  seemed  to  like  it  so  well  that  he  called 
for  another.  But  Captain  Jenkins  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  whispered  that  there  was  very 
much  better  at  the  Lion ;  "  ver\'  much  better,  in- 
deed r 

V%|t  effect  this  insinuation  would  have  had 
uponTne  determinations  oi'  Barecolt,  I  cannot 
tiuce  upon  myself  to  say;  but  an  event  occurred 
Mi  that  moment  which  at  once  decided  his  con- 
duct. Just  as  Nancy  was  placing  the  second 
gill  before  him,  a  loud  noise  of  people  speaking, 
and  apparently  scuflling  in  the  street,  was  heard ; 
it  gradually  grew  louder,  and  at  length  seemed 
to  reach  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  house. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  one  of  the 
voices  which,  though  raised  into  accents  such  as 
Barecolt  had  never  heard  it  use,  seemed  to  him 
familiar  to  his  ear,  and  he  instantly  started  up 
to  look  out. 

"  It's  nothing  but  some  drunken  men,  sir," 
f»id  Mrs.  White  ;  "  if  they  don't  mind,  the 
watch  will  get  hold  of  them.'' 

But  the  watch  had  already  done  its  function; 
and  the  moment  after,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Dry,  of 
Longsoaken,  was  distinctly  hear],  exclaiminc^, 
"  Get  hence,  ye  men  of  BeliaL  ye  false  witnes.ses 
raised  up  by'Jazebel,  whose  blood  the  dogs  ]i|k> 
ed,  to  testify  falsely  of  the  just  Naboth.    Drain ! 


it  is  you  are  drunk !  I  never  was  so  sober  ia 
my  life.  Get  hence,  I  say,"  he  continued,  with 
a  loud  hiccough ;  "  I  lodge  here,  I  tell  you ;" 
and,  shaking  off  the  hands  of  two  of  the  watch 
who  had  him  in  custody,  he  rusned  into  the 
Swan,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  when  he  fell  prone  upon  the  well- washed 
floor,  and  lay  (here,  unable  to  raise  himself. 

Mrs.  White  instantly  rushed  out,  followed 
close  by  Nancy,  to  the  rescue  of  her  guest ;  for 
the  watch  had  by  this  time  entered,  and  were 
about  to  lay  hands  once  more  upon  the  person 
of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Dry.  The  good  landlady,  how- 
ever, easily  satisfied  them  that  Mr.  Dry  would 
be  taken  care  of,  and  not  suffered  farther  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  uf  the  town ;  and  as  be  was  by  no 
means  in  a  comfortable  or  convenient  posuion 
on  the  floor — which,  from  the  undulatory  motion 
he  perceived  in  it,  he  asserted  loudly  was  affect- 
ed by  an  earthquake — the  two  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  were  employed  to  raise  him,  and  con- 
veyed him,  struggling  violently,  to  his  bed. 

By  no  means  unaccustomed  to  the  treatment 
of  such  maladies,  Mrs.  White  remained  for  a 
lew  minutes  with  her  reverend  and  respectable 
guest,  and  then  leaving  him,  as  we  shall  do  for 
the  present,  returned  to  her  little  parlour. 

"  Madame,"  :»aid  Barecolt,  as  soon  as  sb^  en- 
tered, "  your  vine  be  so  very  good,  dat  I  shall 
remain  here  vile  I  stay  in  de  town.  Here  kvon 
lecile  billet  from  the  governor ;  and  as  I.Jnow 
dat  it  is  not  pleasant  to  Kwlge  de  soldier,  or  de 
officer  eider,  nere  be  one  order  for  my  provision 
and  maintenance,  vich  will  be  paid  at  de  good 
rate ;  and  as  I  like  de  good  vine,  it  may  be  some- 
ling  in  your  way." 

Mrs.  White  could  only  courtesy  and  submit; 
but  Captain  Jenkins,  wlio  had  hoped  to  put  a 
good  thing  in  the  paws  of  the  Lion  or  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Rose,  flung  out  of  the  house  in  a 
fit  of  disgust,  saying  he  would  come  for  Captain 
Chairsfall  early  the  next  morning.  Before  he 
went,  however,  he  called  Mrs.  While  aside,  and 
whispered  to  her  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  her 
new  guest. 

"  If  you  find  him  inquiring  his  way  out  of  the 
town,  or  going  out  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning,'^  he  said,  with  an  important  air,  "you 
must  send  word  either  to  me  or  to  the  governor 
— it's  all  the  same  which;  for  he  is  a  French- 
man who  has  come  over  to  serve  the  king,  in 
rebellion  to  the  Parliament,  and  has  been  taken 
prisoner.  He  pretends  now  to  be  willing  to  go 
with  us,  but  I  have  doubts,  manv  doubts,  Mrs. 
White;  so  look  to  him,  look  to  him  well,  if  you 
would  merit  favour." 

Mrs.  White  promised  to  look  to^im.  and  in- 
wardly proposed  to  have  a  due  regard  for  her 
own  pocket,  by  obtaining  speedy  payment  for 
everv  thing  she  supplied ;  and  as  lor  the  rest,  "  to 
let  the  man  take  his  chance,"  as  she  termed  it. 
I  cannot,  however,  aver  that  Mrs.  White  was 
either  prepossessetl  by  the  appearance  of  the 
worthy  Captain  Barecolt,  or  by  the  account 
given  of  him  by  Captain  Jenkins;  though,  to  say 
truth,  she  did  not  put  much  faith  in  the  assurance 
of  the  officer  of  the  trained  bands. 

That  her  new  lo<iger  had  come  to  serve  the 
king,  however,  and  then  showed  a  good  will  to 
serve  his  enemies,  seemed  clear;  so  that,  when 
she  returned  to  her  parlour  after  her  conference 
with  Jenkin«,  thousli  she  was  perfectly  civil  to 
the  apparent  Frenchman — as,  indeed,  she  was  to 
every  one— it  was  of  that  quick  and  sharp-set 
civility  which  can  be  felt  belter  vhoA.  ^^^^sjc^^rfiucj^ 
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She  answer  !il  all  his  questions  in  as  few  words 
as  pos!>ibIe,  interspersing  them  with  numerous 
courtesies  and  very  civil  epithets  ;  bin  it  was  very 
evident  to  Captain  Barecolt  that  Mrs.  White 
wished  ibr  as  Utile  of  his  company  as  possible. 
He  was  not  a  man,  as  may  be  imagined,  who 
would  allribuie  this  distaste  to  his  society  to  any 
want  of  personal  attractions,  and  he  settled  it  in 
his  own  mind  that  it  must  be  his  assumed  quali- 
ty of  Frenchman  that  prejuillced  the  landlady 
against  him,  and  that  evil  he  determined  to  reme- 
dy as  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  his  ground;  for 
Captain  Barecolt,  at  that  moment,  had  as  strong 
a  desire  for  the  private  corapanv  of  Mrs.  While 
as  she  had  for  his  absence,  ^fr.  Hugh  O'Don- 
nell  still  kept  his  seat  at  the  table  too,  and  he 
looked  at  Mrs.  White,  and  Mrs.  While  at  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  with  vcrj'  significant  glances,  and  no 
less  significant  silence,  till  at  length  Captain 
Barecoli's  immidence  fairly  gave  way,  and  say- 
ing to  hiniselr,  "  Hang  the  fellow !  f  must  wait 
lillhe  chooses  to  go,"  he  rose,  inquiring,  "Can 
anybody  show  me  the  room  that  I  am  to  sleep 
inl  for  I  like  very  great  to  see  de  bed  where  1 
lie." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  While,  "you  shall 
have  as  good  a  bed  as  any  in  Hull.  Here, 
Nancy!  Nancy!"  and,  preceded  by  the  girl,  the 
worthy  captain  was  led  up  stairs,  and  shown 
intOj«  bedroom  just  opposite  to  that  of  Arrah 
Nerf. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

At  the  door  of  Captain  Barecolt's  room,  Nan- 
cy put  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  made  him  a 
low  courtesy^  which  might  be  partly  in  answer 
lo  various  civil  speeches  which  the  worthy  and 
respectable  gentleman  had  addressed  to  her  as 
they  went  up  stairs,  partly  as  a  hint  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  go  any  farther  in  his  company; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  ihe  nose  of  the  tall  captain 
was  not  at  all  prepossessing  in  Nancy's  eyes. 

"  1  want  to  speak  de  leetle  word  wid  yon,  my 
dear,"  said  Captain  Barecolt,  taking  the  candle. 

But  the  girl,  however,  only  dropped  him  anoth- 
er courtesy,  replying, 

"Well,  sir,  what  is  it?  Pray  be  quick,  for 
missis  will  want  me." 

"  Toll  me,  my  dear,"  said  Barecolt,  lowering 
his  voice,  "  what  be  dat  gentleman  dat  I  see 
come  in  just  now'?  he  who  ware  what  vou  call 
lecpsy  1" 

"Oh,  he  is  a  lodger,  sir,"  replied  Nancy,  turn- 
ing round  ta  go  away.  j 

"Stop,  stop,"  said  Barecolt;  "answer  me  de ! 
other  leetle  word.  Have  he  got  one  young  ladv  J 
wid  him  V 

*' Yes  sir— no  more,"  repli.  .1  Nancy. 

"  And  in  dis  house  7"  asked  Captain  Barecolt. 

"Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  girl,  again,  "just  in 
there ;  he  locks  the  door  upon  her,  the  old  ver- 
min," she  added,  not  at  all  approving  such  an 
abridument  of  female  liberty,  and  looking  upon 
Mr.  Dry  as  but  little  better  than  a  Turk  in  the 
garb  of  a  Calvinist. 

"Ah,  he  be  de  monstrous  big  rogue,"  replied 
Barecolt.  "I  tought  I  sec  him'  before;  I  know 
him,  Nnnccc,  I  l:now  him  well  for  one  extrava- 
gant L'reat  tief " 

"  He  is  not  very  extravagant  here,"  answered 
ibe  maid;  •*  but  I  must  go,  sir,  upon  my  word ;" 
and,  .whisking  round,  she  descended  the  stairs, 


at  the  foot  of  which  her  mistress  called  her  into 
the  little  parlour,  and  inquired  what  that  man 
had  been  saying  to  her. 

"  Oh,  he  was  asking  about  the  gentleman  in 
the  chamberlain,  ma'am,"  was  Nancy's  rcplj-; 
" and  he  says  lie  is  an  extravagant  l"g  thiel— 
that  he  has  seen  him  before,  and  knows  him." 

Mrs.  White  looked  at  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell  at  Mrs.  White,  and  then  the  iandhidy 
murmured,  "  He  is  not  far  wrong,  I  fancy,"  \o 
which  Mr.  O'Donnell  assented  by  a  nod. 

In  the  mean  while  Captain  Barecolt  entered 
his  bcd-chaml>er,  set  down  the  candle,  and 
stretched  his  long  limbs  upon  a  chair,  after 
which  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  thought,  not  gloomy, 
but  profound.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  adven- 
tures, as  the  reader  is  aware,  and  he  saw  a  won- 
derful provision  of  them  before  him,  in  which 
he  hoped  and  expected  to  have  an  opportunityof 
developing  many  of  those  vast  and  imf>onaD! 
qualities  which  he  attributed  to  himself— wil, 
courage,  cunning,  presence  of  mind,  dexterity  of 
action,  together  with  his  wonderful  powers  of  j 
slraieg}',  were  all  likely  to  have  full  means  of 
displaying  themselves  m  the  twofold  enterprise 
of  delivering  Arrah  Neil  from  the  hands  ol^Mr. 
Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  and  Lord  Beverley  fiom 
the  clntchcs  of  Sir  John  Hotham.  He  was  well 
conienled  with  what  he  had  done  already.  To 
have  cheated  a  governor  of  Hull ;  to  have  ob- 
tained his  liberty  in  five  minutes;  to  have  pass- 
ed for  a  Frenchman ;  to  have  cast  off  the  com- 
panionship of  the  embarrassino;  Mr.  Jenkins, 
were  feats  of  no  light  merit  in  his  e3'es;  and  he 
now  proposed  to  go  on,  step  by  step,  till  he  bad 
reached  the  climax  of  accomplishment;  first 
using  art,  then  daring,  and  crowning  the  whole 
bv  some  brilliant  display  of  courage,  which 
would  immortalize  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roy- 
alist parly. 

After  lie  had  thus  continued  to  think  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
point  of  doubting  whether  he  was  in  fact  Julius 
Cxsar  or  Alexander  the  Great,  with  some  flight 
suspicion  that  he  might  be  neither,  but  Henry 
IV.  of  France  instead,  he  opened  the  door  quiet- 
Iv,  and,  without  taking  the  candle,  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  where,  bending  down  his 
head,  he  fistened  for  a  moment.  There  was  t 
dull,  heavy  sound  of  people  talking,  howefcr; 
and  a  man's  voice  was  heard,  though  the  woids 
he  used  could  not  be  distingui>hed.  .^ 

"  Ay,  that  d— d  fellow  is  there  still,"  imtnaO' 
ed  Captain  Barecolt;  "if  he  docs  not  go  soon, 
I'll  walk  down  and  cut  his  throat;"  but,  jnstai 
he  was  turning  to  go  back  to  his  own  room,  he 
heard  the  door  of  the  little  parlour — which,  as  it 
closeil  with  a  pulley  and  a  weight,  announced  its 
movement  by  a  prodigious  rattle — give  indica- 
tions of  its  lleing  opened,  and  the  voice  of  Mr. 
O'Donnell  could  be  distinguished,  as  he  marched 
out,  saying, 

"The  first  thing  to  be  done,  however,  Mrs. 
While,  is  to  get  her  out  of  this  man's  hands." 

Captain  Barecolt  wailed  till  the  Irishman's 
footsteps  sounded  no  lon;:er  in  the  hall,  and  th«n 
walking  down  stairs,  proceeded  straight  into  the 
Utile  parlour,  and,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
Mr-?.  White,  scftied  himself  before  her,  saying, 
in  Kood  pin  ill  Rnjili^^li. 

••'  I  think  so  too,  Mr<^.  While." 

"Lord,  sir,  wh?.t  do  you  raeanT'  asked  the 
worthy  landlady. 

''•  **  I  mean,  *  the  first  thing  is  to  get  her  oat  of 
this  man's  hands/  Mrs.  White ;  so  now  let  me 
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some  sapper,  and  I  will  lell  yoa  all  about 


•'  Dear  me,  sir !  Why  this  is  v«ry  funny,"  re- 
)lied  ihc  landlady,  wit I'l  an  agitated  smooihinff 
»f  the  lable-cloih,  and  a  tremulous  arranging  of 
bo  jiii:s  and  plates ;  "  I  didn't  know  that  any  one 
ieani\vhat  the  gentleman  said." 

"Bin  I  did  though,  Mrs.  While,"  replied 
Jarccoli;  "loud  words  will  always  catch  long 
ars.' 

'*  Why,  lord,  sir,  3'ou  speak  as  good  English 
.s  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  While. 

'■To  be  bure  I  do,"  answered  Barecolt;  "1 
hould  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't.  But  now,  my  good 
ady,  tell  nie  if  I  can  trust  you ;  for,  although 
ay  iyvrn  life  is  a  thing  that  I  cait!  nothing  about, 
iDd  is  risked  every  day  wherever  it  can  be  risk- 
d  by  shot  and  steel,  in  the  breach  and  in  the 
ield,  there  is  miK;h  more  to  be  perilled  by  any 


in  regard  to  the  real  mode,  manner,  and  object 
of  his  visit  to  Hull;  but  it  was  his  general  prac- 
tice to  l:»egin  by  telling  the  lie  first,  aiA  leaving 
the  truth  as  a  sort  of  strong  corps  of  reserve  to 
fall  back  upon  in  c<ise  of  need. 

"Dear  me,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  White,  "why, 
Mr.  Jenkins  told  me  t-hat  you  were  a  Frencn- 
man,  who  had  come  over  to  serve  our  poor  good 
king  against  these  Parliamentary  folks;  that 
you  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  now  offer  to 
serve  ilie  Parliament." 

"AU  a  lie,  all  a  lie,  Mns.  White,"  replied 
Captain  Barecolt;  '•  it  is  wonderl'ul  what  lies 
people  will  tell  when  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  speak 
the  truth.  However,  in  saying  I  was  a  French- 
man, iie  knew  no  better,  poor  silly  man,  for  I 
pretended  to  be  so,  in  order  to  carry  on  my 
schemes  the  better.  But,  as  1  see  you  are  true 
to  the  royal  cause,  1  will  let  you  know  that  1 
hing  like  rashness  than  sueh  a  trifle  as^  that. !  am  an  oihcer  in  the  king'if  service,  and  have  no 
There's  this  young  lady's  safety  and  liberty,  and  I  intention  whatever  of  being  any  thing  else.  Nei- 
;  can  tell  you  that  there  are  a  great  many  very  iher  njust  you  suppose,  Mrs.  White,  that  I  come 
ligh  people  who  would  give  no  light  reward  to  |  here  as  a  spy ;  lor,  although  I  hold  that,  upon 
hose  who  will  set  her  free  from  thi:?  base  caitiffs  certain  occasions,  the  otlicc  of  spy  may  become 
vho  has  got  Mr."  I  honourable,  yet  it  is  not  one  that  I  would  will- 

•'  Dear  me,"  cried  Mrs.  White,  "  I  wish  I  had  ;  ingly  till ;  so  now,  Mrs.  White,  as  1  said  before, 
mown  that  before,  for  here  have  we  been  talk-  j  let  me  have  some  supper,  and  then  tell  me  what  is 
Jig  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  hour,  Mr.  O'Don- '  to  be  done  for  the  deliverance  of  this  young  lady  1** 
icll  and  I.  Do  you  know  who  she  is,  sirT'  '  Captain  Barecolt  had  risen  wonderfully  in 
''1  know  more  than  I  choose  to  say,  Mrs.  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  White  within  the  luK 
White,"  replied  Barecolt.  who  had  made  it  the  \  five  minutes ;  and  such  is  the  eflect  of  our  men- 
irst  principle  of  his  life,  from  suit  childhood  to  lal  alleciions  upon  our  corporeal  faculties,  that 
•ubicund  maturity,  never  to  confess  ignorance  j  she  began  to  think  him  by  no  means  so  ugly  a 
M  anv  ihinir,  and  who  had  frequently  made  a!  nian  as  he  had  at  first  appeared;  his  nose  re- 
sign !th:ant  nod  or  a  wise  look  pass  for  a  whole  !  duced  itself  into  very  tolerable  and-  seemly  pro- 
roluine  of  information;  -  but  what  I  ask  you  is, '  portions  in  her  eyes;  the  redness  thereof  became 
ran  I  trust  you,  Mrs.  Wjiitel  can  I  trust  to  !  notliing  more  than  a  pleasant  glow;  and  his  tall 
^nur  zeal,  fidelity,  and  discretion'}  as  the  Duke .  figure  and  somewhat  long,  ungainly  limbs  ac- 
>f  Montniorenci  asked  m^  when  he  was  about '  quired  an  air  of  dignity  and  command  which 


0  take  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  France  from 

.he  tyranny  of  Richelieu.     I  made  him  a  low 

30w,'Mrs.  White,  laid  my  hand  upon  my  heart, 

ind  said,  'Peiiectly,  mdnseigneur;'  and  if  he!  great  good  will,  and  was  struck  with  consider- 

lad  taken  my  advice,  he  would  have  now  had  a    able  admiration  at  the  vigour  and  pertinacity 


Mn?.  White  thought  very  striking. 

Bustling  about,  then,  she  prepared  to  supply 
him  with  the  comfortable  things  of  this  life  witn 


lead  upon  his  shoulders." 

*'  Lord  have  mercy,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  White, 
»7crpowered  with  the  grand  and  tragic  ideas 
vhich  her  strange  guest  presented  to  her  i mag- 
nation.  "  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  sir;  you  can  trust 
0  me  perfectly,  I  assure  you.  I  would  risk  my 
lOuse  and  every  thing,  rather  than  not  set  the 
toor  dear  girl  free  from  that  nasty  old  Puriian- 
7al  creature.  Why,  this  was  "the  vcr)'  first 
OMse  she  came  to  alter  she  came  over  from  Ire- 
snd,  though  Mr.  O'DonncU  says  they  went  to 
lolland  first  to  escape  suspicion.  Ay,  and  here 
er  poor  mother  died." 

'•■  Indeed !"  said  Captain  Barecolt,  drinking  in 
11  the  tidings  that  he  heard;  'I  did  not  know 
jat  this  was  the  house,  Mrs.  White.  However, 
am  glad  to  hear  it;  a  very  ffood  house  it  is, 
nd  capital  wine.  You  must  know,  then,  Mrs. 
rhite,  since  I  can  trust  you  fully,  that  1  came 
:to  Hull  tor  the  express  purpose  of  setting  this 
niing  lady  free,  and  restoring  her  to  her  friends, 
,«ird  Walton  and  his  sister/'  The  worthy  caj>- 
.in,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  was  never  at  a 
iss  for  a  lie,  and,  indeed,  the  habit  of  telling  the 
cacl  truth  had  been  so  long  abandoned,  if  ever 
was  pf)ssos.>ed.  that  the  worthy  professor  of  the 
vord  might  have  Ibnnd  no  slight  ditficuUy  in 
,'oiciing  evcr>'  shade  of  falsehood  which  his  fer- 
ie  imaijmation  was  continually  offering  him  to 
nbellish  his  various  narratives  \iithal.  He 
id  no  partici?lar  object  in  deceiving  Mrs. White 


with  which  he  assailed  the  viands  placed  before 
him.  She  was  obliged,  indeed,  to  call  to  Nancy 
to  bring  a  fresh  supj)ly.  But  Captain  Barecolt 
made  a  significant  sign  by  laying  his  finger  on 
the  side  ot  his  nose,  whicn  organ  might  be  con- 
sidered,^ indeed,  as  a  sort  of  telegraph  erected 
by  nature  with  a  view  to  such  signals;  and  he 
aderward  reminded  her,  in  a  low  voice,  that  his 
incognito  must  be  kept  up  with  all  others  bat 
herself. 

"  Yoa  are  the  only  confidant  I  shall  make  in 
the  town  of  Hull,"  he  added ;  "one  confederate 
is  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  of  genius,  and  to 
everybody  else  I  am  dc  same  Captaine  Jersval 
dat  came  over  from  France  to  help  dc  king,  but 
be  now  villing  to  help  de  Parliament.** 

"  Lawk,  sir,  how  well  you  do  it,"  cried  the 
landlady ;  "  but  I  think  you  are  very  right  not  to 
tell  any  one  but  me,  for  they  are  a  sad,  prying, 
gossiping  race  in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  yoa 
might  soon  have  your  secret  blown  all  over  the 
place.  But  as  to  poor  Miss  Arrah.  sir,  I  really 
do  ni;t  know  what  is  to  !)e  done.  1  can  see  very 
well  that  Mr.  O' Donne  11  knows  moje  about  her 
than  he  chooses  to  say,  and  I  can  find  that  it 
was  through  liiin  thai  the  poor  lady,  her  mother, 
held  her  communications  with  Ireland.  He 
won't  tell  me  who  she  is  though,  or  what  was 
her  father's  name,  or  her  mother's  either,  though. 
I  tried  to  pump  him  as  hard  as  1  could.  Per- 
haps yoa,  sir,  may  be  ablt  tA  \ft\SLTs^Y 
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"There  is  snch  a  thing  as  discreiioo,  Mrs. 
White,"  said  Captain  Barccoll,  with  a  saga- 
cious air ;  but,  suspecting  that  Mrs.  White  had 
some  douhts  regarding  hi  in  and  his  knowledge 
of  Arrah,  and  was  only  trying  to  ascertain  how 
far  his  informatiun.  respecting  her  really  extend- 
ed, he  adiled,  "  1  suppose  the  voung  lady  is  in 
bed  by  this  time ;  but  1  should  be  glad,  Mrs. 
White,  if  you  would  take  the  lirst  opportunity 
of  telling  her  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  ac- 
companied Lord  Walton  from  Bishop's  Merton 
is  now  ill  Hull,  and  will  not  quit  the  place  with- 
out selling  her  free.*' 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,  I  dare  say  she  is  not  in 
bed,"  answered  Mrs.  White,  "  and  if  she  be,  1 
should  not  mind  waking  her  to  tell  her  such 
good  news  as  that:  I'll  go  directly,"  she  contin- 
ued, .shaking  her  bunch  of  keys  significantly. 
'*  The  old  hunx  lorks  the  door  and  takes  away 
the  key,  and  ihen  gt^s  as  drunk  as  a  beast,  so 
that  slie  might  siarve  for  that  matter;  but  I  can 
alwav2>  gel  in,  notwithManding." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Barecolt,  "a  landlady  is 
nothin|^  without  her  passkey,  so  run  and  make 
use  of  ii,  there's  a  dear  woman ;  and  H  the  young 
lady's  U]>,  1  will  go  and  see  her  now;  if  she  is 
not,  it  must  be  to-morruw  morning." 

Mrs.  While  was  absent  for  about  live  min- 
utes, during  which  time  Captain  Barecolt  con- 
tinued his  attack  upon  the  cold  beef,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  wortliv  landlady  returned,  the  vast 
sirloiu  looked  as  it  a  mammoth  had  been  feed- 
ing on  it. 

"  Oh,  dear,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  White,  "  she  is  so 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  here !  and  she  would 
lain  get  up  and  go  away  with  you  this  very 
night;  but  I  told  her  tiiat  couldn't  be,  for  the 
gates  are  clo.scd  and  locked." 

"  LtJcks  are  nothing  to  me,  Mrs.  White,"  re- 
plied the  captain,  with  a  sublime  look,  "and 
gates  disappear  before  my  hand  as  if  ihey  were 
made  of  pasteboard.  Did  [  not,  with  a  single 
petard,  blow  open  the  Porte  Nanioise  of  An- 
cenis,  which  weighed  three  tons  weight,  and 
took  two  men  to  move  it  on  its  hinges  V 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy,  sir," exclaimed  Mrs.  White; 
"  why,  you  are  as'  bad  as  Sampson." 

"  A  great  deal  worse,"  replied  the  captain ; 
"  but,  however,  I  could  not^o  to-night,  for  there's 
other  business  to  be  done  hrst." 

"Oh,  ay,  ycs^  sir,"  she  said,  "to  get" the  pa- 
pers ;  fur  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  that  old  Puritanical  wretch  has  got  all  the 
papers  and  things  out  of  poor  Sargeant  Neil's 
cottage.  At  least  we  think  so,  and  I  don't  doubt 
in  the  least  that  all  about  poor  Miss  Arrah  is  to 
be  found  there." 

"Nor  1  either,"  answered  Barecolt,  "nor  I 
either,  Mrs.  While;  but  can  I  see  the  young 
lady  to-night,  or  must  1  wail  for  to-morrow  1" 

"She  will  be  up  in  a  few  minutes,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  worthy  landlady.  "She  would  not 
hear  of  waiting,  though  I  tuld  her  I  could  easily 
get  the  old  man  out  of  the  way  to-morrow,  by 
sending  him  a  wild  goose  chase  after  Hugh 
O'Donnel." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Barecolt,  "you  go  and 
see  when  she  is  ready,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
rU  finish  my  supper." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
"Come,  sir,  you  must  get  up,"  said  an  officer 


of  the  garrison,  standing  beside  the  Earl  of  Ber 
eriey,  to  whom  we  muHt  now  return,  as  ht  itj 
on  the  floor  of  the  iittle  cabin,  aflectiug  lok 
still  sufiering  from  sickness.  "  You  must  pt 
up  and  come  with  me,  for  we've  got  a  lod^ 
prepared  lor  you  hard  by  here." 

The  carl  pretended  :>carcely  to  nnderstaf 
liira,  and  made  some  answer  in  broken  Eo^iig 
which,  though  it  was  not  quite  so  weU  sa^som 
as  (he  jargon  of  Captain  Barecolt,  was  i^ 
ticiently  like  the  language  of  a  foreigner  > 
keep  up  the  character  he  bad  taken  upaDl» 
self. 

"Come,  come,  you  must  get  up,"  reirentri 
the  oflicer,  taking  him  by  the  arm ;  and  s]off|f, 
and  apparently  Icebly,  the  earl  arose,  and  si 
lered  the  other  to  lead  him  upon  deck,    bn 
by  this  time  dark,  but  several  persons  vithi» 
terns  in  their  hands  were  waiting  at  thetopcf 
the   hatchway;    and  guarded  and  lighifd^ 
them,  the  carl  was  led  from  the  verssefiatota 
town,  and  thence  to  a  small  building  i.earii 
city  wall,  pierced  for  musketry,  and  hani|i 
little  platform  at  the  top,  on  which  was  mam 
ed  a  single  cannon.    On  the  sideaext  to  tbem 
appeared  a  door  and  ihree  windows,  aodbeiiff 
the  block-house,  as  it  was  termed,  a  seolintlvs 
already  marching  up  and  down,  in  expedaat 
of  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner;  but  it  vasTjA 
some  difficulty  that  the  door  was  ot:ened  login 
entrance  to  the  party  which  now  approacldi 
The  aspect  of  the  place  to  which  the  earl  vt!» 
be  consigned  was  certainly  not  ver}*  iiiviia^ 
especially ^en  by  the  light  of  lanterns  in  aduk 
night ;  and  the  inner  room,  to  which  the  guM 
led  him,  afi^orded  but  little  means  of  reD^rii| 
himself  comfortable  within  those  damp  andfiK- 
row  walls.    A  bed  was  there,  a  table,  aod  i 
chair,  but  nothing  else;  and  Lord  Berericfi' 
still  maintaining  his  character,  made  varioc ' 
exclamations  in  French  upon  the  ireaimeDtfe 
which  the  people  of  Hull  thought  fit  to  salftf 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

"  You  shall  have  some  meat  and  beer  Dresctt* 
ly,"  replied  the  officer,  who  understood  a  fcf 
words  cf  the  language  the  prisoner  spoke,  ''M 
as  to  a  fire,  mounseer,  that  you  can't  have,  be 
cause  there  is  no  fireplace,  you  see." 

The  earl  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  look 
of  discontent,  but  prepared  to  make  the  besttf 
his  situation;  and  as  soon  as  the  meat  and  bee 
which  they  had  promised  was  brought,  the  tat 
tunied  in  the  loct,  and  he  was  left  aloae,  hesii 
down  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  with  which  itat 
had  provide  him,  to  meditate  over  his  presto 
condition  and  his  future  plans,  with  the  pecului 
turn  of  mind  which  we  have  attempted  to  depkt 
in  some  of  the  preceding  pages. 

"This  is  not  a  pleasant  consummation,'^  b: 
said  to  himself,  "either  as  regards  the  kiA;> 
service  or  my  safely.  However,  out  of  IK 
cloud  comes  lightning,  from  the  depths  of  Digk 
bursts  forth  the  sun,  all  bright  things  are  prett- 
ded  by  darkness^  and  the  shadow  that  is  npd 
me  may  give  place  to  light.  Even  here,  perba» 
1  may  be  enabled  to  do  more  for  the  cause  I 
have  undertaken  than  if  I  had  reached  FraDcr 
It  must  l)e  tried,  at  all  events.  There  is  nodiic: 
like  boldness,  though  one  cannot  well  be  bok 
within  these  walls;"  and  he  glanced  his  eje 
over  the  narrow  space  in  which  he  was  coo 
fined,  thinking,  wiin  a  somewhat  sad  smile. ihi 
there  was  but  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  as 
of  those  energies  which  may  be  cadled  the  lii 
oflife. 
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t  is  a  sad  thing,  imprisonmenr/'  he  thought. 
re  the  active  being  lies  dead,  and  it  is  but 
Jay  ttiat  lives.  Vain  every  great  design, 
ess  every  intention  and  every  ellort,  idle  ail 
liaiiun,  empty  every  aspiration  here!  Cut 
ruiu  all  ot>jec(s  on  which  to  ej^ei-ciiie  the 
:rs  ul  mind  or  bc»dy,  the  patriot  and  the  trai- 
ve  philosopher  and  the  tool  are  equal.  No," 
»ntniued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "No,  not 

Truth  and  honour  are  happiness  even  in  a 
eon,  and  the  grasp  oi  intellect  and  imagina- 
can  reach  ix^yond  these  walls,  and  bring 
n  the  narrow  limits  ol'the  prison  materials 
i]d  migiity  labrics  that  the  power  of  tyrants 
temies  cannot  overthrow.  Did  not  Galileo 
i  upon  the  stones  that  surrounded  him  bright 
s  of  the  immortal  spirit  1  Did  he  not  in  the 
cell  wander  by  the  powers  of  mind  through 
le  glorious  works  of  the  Almighty,  and  tri- 
ll, even  in  chains,  over  the  impotent  malice 
ankind  I  So  may  I  too;  but  my  first  con- 
ation mu^it  be  ot  things  more  immediate. 
'  shall  I  deal  with  this  man  Hothami  1  do 
tiink  he  would  know  me,  disguised  as  I  am 
:  shall  I  attempt  still  to  pass  for  a  French- 
1  If  I  do,  perhaps  I  doom  myself  to  long 
isonment— 1  wonder  where  my  companion 
be,  and  Ashburnham!  'Tis  strange  they 
lot  placed  in  the  same  prison  with  uiyself. 
'  heaven  they  have  farc(f  better ;  for,  though 

say  the  more  the  merrier,  yet  1  could  not 
h  wish  any  one  to  share  such  a  lodging  as 
I  hof>e  and  trust  that  fellow  Barecolt  will 
a  guanl  upon  his  tongue.  Well  said  the 
rcw  k'ing  that  it  was  an  unruly  member, 
never  did  I  know  head  in  which  it  was  less 
y  governed.  He  would  not  betray  me,  I  do 
vc,  but  yet  in  his  babble  he  may  do  more 
hief  than  a  less  faithful  man.  Well,  things 
:  take  tiieir  course.  1  cannot  rule  them, 
[  may  as  well  supply  the  body's  wants,  since 
have  afforded  me  the  means." 
lus  thinking,  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table, 
look  :»ome  of  the  provisions  which  had  been 
ght  him,  after  which  he  again  fell  into  a 

fit  of  thought,  and  then  starting  up,  ex- 
Qcd  aloud,  "  There  is  no  use  in  calculating 
ich  circumstances  as  these.  None  can  tell 
:  the  next  minute  will  bring  forth,  and  the 
plan  is  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
:ever  may  happen,  for  circumstances  must 
ard  indeed  that  will  not  permit  a  wise  and 
k-witted  man  to  abate  their  evil  or  to  aug- 
t  their  good.     So  1  will  even  go  sleep  as 

as  1  can — but  methinks  the  moon  is  ri- 
;"  and,  approaching  the  window,   which 

strongly  barred,  he  looked  out  for  a  few 
ites,  as  the  orb  of  night  rose  red  and  lai^gc 
igh  the  dull  and  heavy  air  of  Hull, 
where  is  sweet  Annie  Walton  now,"  he 
rhc,  "and  whither  is  her  dear  bright  mind 
leringl  Perhaps  she  is  even  now  looking 
e  planet,  and  thinking  of  him  who  she  be- 
8  far  away.  Yes,  surely  she  will  think  of 
God's  blessing  on  her  sweet  heart;  and 

she  soon  know  brighter  days  again,  for 
I  are  sad  ones.  However,  it  is  some  conso- 
a  to  know  that  she  is  unaware  of  this  mis- 
nture.  Well,  I  will  go  and  ir>'  to  sleep." 
»  then,  after  offering  his  prayers  to  GJod^" 
e  was  not  one  to  foi^et  such  liomage — cast 
elf  down  upon  the  bed  without  taking  off 
lothes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sound 
p.  During  the  two  preceding  days  he  had 
r^noe  much  fatigne,  and  had  not  closed  nn 


eye  for  eight-and-iorty  nours,  so  that  at  first  his 
.slumber  was  as  profound  as  that  of  a  peasant; 
but  towaids  morning  imagination  reasserted  her 
power,  and  took  possession  of  his  senses  even  in 
sleep. 

He  fancied  that  he  was  in  Italy  again,  and 
that  Charles  Walton,  looking  as  he  had  done  in 
early  youth,  was  walking  beside  him,  along  a 
terrace  where  cypresses  and  urns  of  sculptured 
stone  Hanked  the  broad  gravel-walk  whicli  over- 
hung a  steep  precipice.  What  possessed  him 
he  knew  not,  but  it  seemed  as  il  some  demon 
kept  whispering  in  his  car  to  dare  his  loved  com- 
panion to  leap  down ;  and  though  reluctant,  he 
did  so,  knowing  all  the  while  that  if  his  friend 
attempted  it  he  would  infallibly  perish.  "  Charles," 
he  said,  in  >the  wild  perversity  of  the  dreaming 
brain,  "dare  you  stand  with  me  on  the  tbp 
of  that  low  wall,  and  jump  down  into  the  deU 
below  1" 

"  Whatever  you  do,  I  will  do,  Francis,"  the 
young  nobleman  seemed  to  reply ;  and,  without 
waiting  for  fartlier  discussion,  they  both  ap- 
proached the  edge,  mounted  the  low  wall,  and 
then  leaped  olf  together.  The  earl's  brain  seem- 
ed to  turn  as  he  fell,  and  every  thing  reeled  be- 
fore his  dizzy  sight,  till  at  length  he  suddenly 
found  himself  upon  his  feet  at  the  bottom  unhurt, 
and,  instead  of  his  friend,  Annie  Walton  stand- 
ing beside  him,  in  deep  mourning,  inquiring, 
"  How  could  you  be  so  rash,  Francis  ]" 

Before  he  could  reply  he  woke,  and,  gazing 
wildly  round  him,  saw  the  sunshine  of  the 
early  morning  streaming  through  the  window, 
and  cheering  even  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
prison. 

"  This  is  a  strange  dream,"  he  thought,  seat- 
ing himself  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hands ;  "  a  mighty  strange 
dream,  indeed  !  Have  1  really  tempt^  Charles 
Walton  to  take  such  a  dangerous  leap,  in  per- 
suading him  to  draw  the  sword  for  his  king? 
No,  no !  He  could  not  avoid  it — he  was  already 
prepared;  and,  besides,  the  voice  of  duty  spoke 
by  my  lips.  Whatever  be  the  result  to  him  or 
to  me,  I  cannot  blame  myself  for  doing  that 
which  was  right.  Weak  men  judge  even  their 
own  actions  by  the  results,  when,  in  fact,  thej 
should  forget  all  but  the  motives;  and  when  sat- 
isfied that  they  arc  just  and  sutlicient,  should 
leave  all  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  will 
think  of  this  no  more.  It  is  but  folly;"  and,  ri- 
sing, lie  advanced  to  the  window,  before  which 
he  heard  the  sound  of  people's  voices  speak- 
ing. 

The  surprise  of  Lord  Beverley  was  not  small 
at  beholding  straight  before  him  the  long  persoa 
and  never-to-be-mistaken  nose  of  Captain  De- 
ciduous Barecolt,  standing  side  by  side  with  Sir 
John  Hotham,  governor  of  Hull,  and  apparently 
upon  terms  of  gracious  intimacy  with  tnat  offi- 
cer. 

Barecolt  was  at  that  moment  drawing,  with 
the  point  of  a  cane  upon  the  ground,  a  number 
of  lines  and  angles,  which  seemed  to  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Beverley  very  much  like  the  plan  of  a 
fortification,  while  three  stout  soldiers,  apparent- 
ly in  attendance  upon  the  governor,  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  and  looked  on  in  grave  and  re- 
.spectful  silence.  Every  now  and  then  the  wor- 
thy captain  seized  Sir  John  by  ihe  breast  of  his 
coat  with  all  the  exaggerated  gesticulation  of  a 
Frenchman,  pointed  to  the  lines  he  had  drawn, 
held  out  his  stick  towards  other  parts  of  Hull, 
shnigged,  grinned,  and  chattered^  &t\d  v.Vi<^T\.  ^<%^ 
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hack  to  his  demonstration  again,  with  the  nt- 
THUst  appearance  ol'zeatand  good- will. 

••  What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  can  the  fel- 
low be  about!"  murmured  ilie  eari.  "He  is 
surelv  not  going  to  fortify  Hull  against  the 
king)  Well,  I  suppose,  if  he  do,  it  will  be  ea- 
sily taken.  That  is  one  comfort.  But,  on  my 
woid,  he  seems  to  have  made  great  progress  in 
Hoiham*s  good  graces.  I  trust  it  is  not  at  my 
expense— no,  no  !  He  is  not  one  of  that  sort  of 
men.  Folly  and  vice  enough,  but  not  dishon- 
our. I  have  no'small  mind  to  try  my  eloquence 
on  Hotham  too,"  continued  the  earl ;  "  I  do  not 
think  he  is  so  far  committed  with  the  Parlia- 
ment as  to  be  beyond  recall  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  used  to  be  a  vain  as  well  as  an  ambitious 
man;  and,  perhaps,  if  one  could  but  hold  out  to 
his  vanity  and  ambition  the  prospect  of  great 
honour  and  advancement  as  the  reward  for  tak- 
ing the  first  step  towards  healing  the  breaches 
in  his  country's  peace,  by  making  submission  to 
the  king,  he  might  be  gained.  It  is  worth  the 
trial,  and  if  it  cost  me  my  head,  it  shall  be 
made." 

As  he  thus  pondered,  the  governor  and  Captain 
Barecolt  walked  slowly  on,  followed  bv  the  three 
soldiers,  and  the  sentinel  before  the  aoor  of  the 
block-house  recommenced  his  perambulations. 

"  Hollo !  monsieur,"  cried  Lord  Beverley  from 
the  window;  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  soldier, 
he  explained  to  him,  in  a  mixed  jargon  of  French 
and  English,  that  he  much  wished  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  the  governor,  adding,  that  if  it  were 
fronted,  he  might  communicate  something  to  Sir 
ohn  Hotham  which  he  would  find  of  great  im- 
portance. 

"Why,  there  he  stands,"  cried  the  soldier, 
'' talking  with  the  other  Frenchman,"  and  he 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  spot  which  the  earl 
could  not  see,  but  where  the  governor  had  again 

Saused  to  listen  to  Captain  Barecolt's  plans  and 
evices. 

"AWtz,  aUez!  tell  him  I"  cried  Lord  Beverley ; 
and  the  man  immediately  hastened  to  give  the 
message. 

In  about  three  minutes  he  returned,  saying, 
"He  will  send  for  you  in  an  hour  or  two,  mon- 
sieur; and,  in  the  mean  time,  here  eomes  your 
breakfast,  piping  hot." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

More  than  an  hour  went  by  without  Lord  Bev- 
erley hearing  any  thing  farther  from  the  govern- 
or; and  he  was  sitting  at  the  table,  meditatin? 
over  his  scheme,  when  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  voices  without. 

"Ah,  here  comes  the  messenger,"  he  thought, 
•*  to  summon  me  to  Hotham's  presence;"  but.'the 
moment  after,  he  distinguished  the  tones  of  his 
worthy  companion  Barecolt,  who  exclaimed,. ap- 
parently adaressing  the  sentinel,  "  But  1  must 
see  de  block-house,  I  tell  you,  sair;  it  be  part  of 
my  dutee  to  see  de  block-house,  and  here  be  de 
v\'ordy  Capiiaine  Jenkin,  one  man  of  de  big  re- 
spectability, who  tell  you  de  same  ting." 

Captain  Jenkins  gfnmbled  a  word  or  two  in 
confirmation  of  Barecoll's  assertion ;  but  the  sen- 
tinel atlhered  steadfastly  to  his  point,  and  said 
that  the  inounseer  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
ihe  oiusjde  of  the  place,  but  should  not  set  his 
foot  ^v'lhin  the  doors  without  a  special  order  from 
the  ffvV,c»rrjor.  im-lor  his  own  hand. 


Of  this  permission,  limited  as  it  was,  I 
hastened  to  take  advantage ;  and  having 
ously  ascertained  that  his  companion  , 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  the  Frcn 
guage,  he  approached  the  window,  at  w. 
had  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  Lord  B< 
and  which  was  open,  declaring  that  he  mi 
into  the  inside,  at  all  events. 

The  moment  he  was'near,  however,  ; 
to  the  prisoner,  rapidly,  but  in  a  low  tone, 
can  be  done  to  get  you  out  1" 

He  spoke  in  French,  and  the  eat  I  ansn 
the  same  tongue,  "Nothing  that  1  know; 
ready  to  help  me  at  a  moment's  notice, 
are  you  to  be  found  V* 

"At  the  Swan  Inn,"  replied  Barecolt 
I  will  be  with  you  in  the  course  of  this  n 
have  a  plan  in  my  bead;"  and,  seeing  thi 
tain  Jenkins,  who'  had  been  speaking  a  ^ 
two  to  the  sentinel,  was  now  approach: 
walked  on,  and  busied  himself  with  exa 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

Not  long  after  he  was  gone,  the  earl  wi 
moned  before  the  governor;  and  with  one 
train-bands  on  each  side — for,  at  this  tim< 
could  boast  of  no  other  garrison — he  was  \t 
the  block-house  to  Sir  John  Hotham'sresi 
After  being  conducted  up  a  wide  flight  of 
he  was  shown  into  the  same  lai^e  room  in 
the  examination  of  Barecolt  had  taken 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  to  the  so 
and  somewhat  to  the  dismay  of  thie  earl,  he 
the  room  half  filled  with  people,  many  of 
he  knew;  and  for  an  instant  forgetting  hoi 
pletely  he  was  disguised,  he  thought  thati 
scheme  must  now  fall  to  the  ground,  and  li 
mediate  discovery  take  place. 

The  cold  and  strange  looks,  however,  tha 
turned  upon  him,  both  by  Hotham  himsel 
several  of  the  officers,  to  whom  the  earl  wa 
sonally  known,  soon  restored  his  confidenc 
showed  him  that  he  was  far  better  disgaiso 
he  had  imagined.  Never  losing  his  presei 
mind  for  a  single  instant,  he  advanced  ai 
to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  made  him  a  Io« 
asking  if  he  were  the  governor.  The  ai 
of  course,  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  H* 
proceeded  to  question  him  in  French,  wb: 
spoke  with  tolerable  fluency.  With  ncn 
ing  readiness,  the  earl  answered  all  his  que 
giving  a  most  probable  account  of  himse^ 
stating  that  he  nad  come  over  from  Franc 
recommendations  for  the  king,  in  the  hi 
getting  some  important  command,  as  it  w 
pected  every  day  at  the  French  court  that  C 
would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  a 
his  Parliament. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  who  I 
ther  been  reallv  at  the  court  of  France  vcr 
ly,  or  pretended  to  have  been  so,  stepped  ft 
to  ask  a  good  number  of  questions  of  the  i 
er,  which  were  not  very  convenient  for  I 
answer.  He  continueirto  parry  them,  ho* 
with  great  dexterity  for  some  time ;  hut  at  I 
finding  that  this  sort  of  cross-examination 
not  go  on  mucli  longer  without  leading  to 
tection.  he  tnmeil  suddenly  to  Sir  John  H( 
and  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  if  the  guai 
given  him  the  message  which  he  had  sent 

"Yes,"  replied  the  governor,  "  !  receir 
message;  what  i*s  it  vou  have  to  communi 

"  Somethinir,  sir.  for  your  private  ear.''  ( 
ued  the  carl,  still  sp«: n king  in  French;  "i 
ler  which  you  will  find  of  much  importanc 
which  yoii  will  not  n»grct  to  have  known 
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in  only  discover  it  to  yon  if  yon  graot  me  an 
texview  with  you  alone." 
"  Faith,  I  must  hear  more  about  you,  sir,  he- 
re I  can  do  that,"  replied  Hoihaiu.  "  Cl^c 
ther  wiih  mc,  and  1  will  speak  to  you  Tor  a 
dinent  in  the  window." 
Thus  sayin^f,  he  led  the  way  to  the  farther  end 

the  room,  where  a  deep  bay-window  looked 
t  orer  the  town.  The  distance  from  the  rent 
the  company  was  considg;able,  and  the  angle 

the  wall  ensured  that  no  distinct  sound  could 
ich  the  other  part  of  the  hall;  but  still  Lord 
iverley  determined  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  great- 
degree  of  privacy,  for  he  knew  not  what  might 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  disclosure  he  was  about 
make  upon  Sir  John  Uotham. 
^  Can  I  not  speak  with  you  in  another  room, 
'V  he  asked,  still  using  the  French  tongue. 
"  That  is  quite  impossible,"  answered  Sir  John 
otham;  "vou  can  say  what  you  have  to  say 
re.  Speak  low,  and  no  ears  but  mine  will  hear 
«." 

The  earl  looked  down,  and  then  raising  his 
ea  auddenly  to  the  governor's  face,  he  said  in 
n^iah, 

**  Do  you  know  me,  Sir  John  Hotham7" 
The  governor  started,  and  looked  at  him  at- 
ntively  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  then  replied 

a  decided  tone, 
«  No,  I  do  not/' 

"Well,  then,"  replied  the  earl,  "I  will  try 
hether  I  know  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  whether 
I  be  the  same  man  of  honour  I  have  always  ta- 
ai  him  to  be.  You  see  before  you,  sir,  the  Earl 
'Beverley,  and  you  are  well  aware  that  the  ac- 
riiy  I  have  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
kd  the  number  of  persons  whom  I  have  brought 
ler  to  his  interest,  by  showing  them  that,  what- 
ter  might  be  the  case  in  times  past,  their  duty 
their  king  and  their  country  is  now  the  same — 
iQ  are  aware,  I  say,  that  these  causes  have  ren- 
ted the  Parliament  my  implacable  enemies; 
Kl  I  do  believe,  that  in  connding,  as  I  do  this 
•y  Co  you,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  disguise 
At  I  have  maintained  hitherto,  I  place  myself 

the  hands  of  one  who  is  too  much  a  gentle- 
Uli  to  give  me  up  to  the  fury  of  my  adversaries." 
The  astonishment  which  appeared  on  Sir  John 
4Uham's  face  while  the  earl  was  making- this 
^muntcation,  might  have  aUracied  the  altcn- 
Hi  of  his  son  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  had 
^  bia  back  been  fortunately  tunica  towards 
em.  He  gazed  earnestly  on  the  earl's  countc- 
Uice,  however,  and  at  once  recollecting  liis  fea- 
■Its,  wondered  that  he  had  not  discovered  him 

once.  So  transparent  did  the  disguise  seem 
>  aoon  as  he  had  the  secret,  that  he  could  scarce- 

persuade  himself  that  the  other  gentlemen 
^eaent  would  be  long  deceived,  and  he  was  only 
'4cioas  to  get  the  earl  out  of  the  room  as  soon 

possible,  as  he  was  determined  to  justify  the 
■Honrable  character  attributed  to  him. 
••  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  sir,"  he  replied, 
Hwihing  down  his  countenance  as  best  he 
Eght;  "  we  cannot  talk  upon  this  subject  now. 
Bat  satisfied,  however,  that  you  will  not  be  soi^ 
for  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in  me,  and  will 
4  me  the  same  man  as  you  supposed.  I  will 
B  yoa  again  in  private  whenever  I  may  meet 
ilh  a  convenient  opportunity ;  but,  in  the  mean 
He,  I  am  afraid  you  must  content  yourself  with 
&  poor  accomoiodation  which  you  have,  for 
y  change  in  it  would  beget  suspicion ;  and  I 
Ye  shrewd  and  evil  eyes  upon  me  here,  so  I 
1st  now  send  yon  away  at  once.    Here,  guard," 


he  continued,  "  take  the  prisoner  back.  Let  him 
be  well  used,  and  provided  with  all  things  neces- 
sary, but,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  strict  eye 
upon  him,  and  suffer  no  one  to  communicate 
with  him  but  myself." 

Lord  Beverley  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  Ho- 
tham, with  strong  signs  of  agitation  .still  in  his 
countenance,  returned  to  his  companions,  say- 
ing, 

*'That  Frenchman  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and 
knows  more  of  the  queen's  councils  than  I  could 
have  imagined :  but  I  must  go  and  write  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Parliament,  for  he  has  told  me 
things  that  they  will  be  glad  to  know,  and  I  trusr 
in  a  few  days  I  shall  learn  more  from  him  still." 

Thus  speaking,  he  retired  from  the  hall,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  present  inquired  of  another 
who  was  standing  near, 

"  Did  you  not  think  that  what  they  were  sav- 
ing just  now  in  the  window  sounded  very  like 
English?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Colonel  Hotham,  "my  father's 
French  has  quite  an  English  tone.  He  changes 
the  words,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  accent." 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  was  carried  back 
to  the  block-house,  and  towards  evening  he  re- 
ceived a  few  words,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
telling  him  that  the  governor  would  be  with  him 
about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

This  was  a  mark  of  favour  and  consideration 
which  Lord  Beverley  scarcely  ejcpected,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  rank  between  lumself 
and  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  the  promises  of  hon- 
ourable dealing  which  the  latter  had  made. 
There  were  also  signs  of  a  willingness  to  attend 
to  his  comfort,  which  were  even  more  consola- 
tory in  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  them  than 
in  the  acts  themselves.  Poor  Sinbad  the  sailor, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cannibal 
blacks,  looked  upon  all  the  good  cheer  that  they 
placed  before  him  as  merely  the  means  employ- 
ed to  fatten  him  previous  to  killing  and  eating 
him ;  but,  as  we  have  never  had  such  anthropo- 
phagous habits  in  Great  Britain,  even  durmg 
tlie  great  rebellion  itself,  when  the  earl  saw  sniv- 
el ry  much  more  savoury  dishes  provided  for  his 
dinner  than  he  had  hitherto  been  favoured  with, 
and  a  bottle  of  very  good  wine  to  wash  them 
down  withal,  he  received  them  as  a  mark  of  the 
governor's  good  intentions,  and  an  indication 
that  there  was  some  probability  of  his  imprison- 
ment coming  to  an  end  by  a  more  pleasant  pro- 
cess than  a  walk  to  the  .<:caffold. 

H»?  ate  and  drank,  then,  with  renewed  hope, 
nnd  snw  the  sun  go  down  with  pleasure,  totally 
forgetting  Captain  Barecolt's  promise  to  see  him 
at  nighr,  which,  if  he  had  remembered,  it  might 
have  somewhat  disturbed  his  serenity. 

I  know  not  whether  the  people  of  Hull  are 
still  a  tribe  early  in  their  habits,  but  certainly 
such  was  the  case  in  those  days;  and  towardfs 
nine  o'clock  or  a  little  afler,  the  noises  of  a  great 
town  began  to  die  away,  and  silence  to  resume 
her  reijrn  through  the  place.  The  watch,  who 
had  a  Puritanical  horror  of  every  thing  like 
merriment,  as  the  reader  may  have  in  some  de- 
gree perceived,  took  care  to  suffer  neither  shout- 
ing nor  brawling  in  the  streets  of  the  good  city 
after  dark;  and  though  from  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  confined,  the  noble  earl 
saw  many  a  lantern  pass  along,  it  was  still  with 
a  sober  and  steady  pace;  and  with  his  usual 
imaginative  activity  of  mind,  he  amused  himself 
with  fancying  the  character  and  occupation  of 
the  various  personages  who  thus  ftiivei^  X^Ssst^ 
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his  eye<,  wiin  many  a  romment  and  meditative 
n'tle<'iu»ri  unnn  every  ihinij  in  man's  fate  and  na- 
iur<-.  Thi»  lanterns',  howrvcr,  like  ihe  sounds^ 
gifu-  less  and  less  In'fjucnl,  and  near  a  quarter  ol 
uu  hiiur  h{i-.l  pas>cd  uiihoiii  his  seeing  one,  when 
at  li-ngth  ihf.'  vUn-k  of  the  iiei?ldK)uring  church 
(sloM'ly  >truck  (he  hour  of  ten,  pausins:  long:  upon 
every  dull  lone,  which  seemed  like  the  voice  of 
Time  refjreiiiniij  ihc  niinuies  that  held  flown. 

In  alwui  ten  minntt-s  more,  the  sentry  Inilbre  the 
block-house  challensred  some  one  who  approach- 
ed rather  nearer  than  he  ihoujfhl  prop<'r  to  his  post. 
A  .signal  word  was  jjiven  in  reply,  and  the  next 
moment  the  sounds  ofkioits  being  withdrawn,  and 
keys  turned  in  the  lock  were  heani,  announcing 
the  approach  of  a  visiter.  The  opening  door,  as 
the  earl  ex{)ected,  showed  the  stout  and  somewhat 
heavy  person  of  Sir  John  Hot  ham,  who  entered 
with  "a  sort  of  furtive  look  Inrhind  him,  as  if  he 
were  afiaid  of  being  watched. 

"  Keep  at  some  distance  in  front,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  guard,  "and  do  not  let  any  one, 
coming  from  tnc  side  of  my  house,  approach 
within  a  hundred  yards."  Thus  saying,  he  shut 
the  door  of  the  room,  locked  it,  and'  put  the  key 
in  hi.s  pocket;  then  turning  to  the  prisoner,  he 
observed,  "  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  my  lord,  to  have 
nothing  but  spies  al>out  one,  and  yet  such  is  my 
case.  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done  to  de- 
.serve  this." 

"  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  Sir 
John,"  said  the  earl,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the 
hand ;  "  when  perverse,  rash,  and  reljellious'men 
know  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a  gentleman 
of  honour,  who,  however  much  he  may  l)e  at- 
tached to  liberty,  is  well  disposed  towards  his 
sovereign,  they  naturally  suspect,  and  spv  upon 
him." 

*'  You  judge  me  rightly,  my  lord— you  judge 
mc  rightly,"  replied  Sir  John  Iloihani;  *'I  have 
always  been  a  friend  equally  to  my  country  and 
mv  king,  and  deenly  do  I'lament  the  discord 
which  has  arisen  oetween  his  majesty  and  the 
Parliament.  But  I  see  you  understand  my  con- 
duct well,  my  lord,  and  netd  not  be  told  that  I 
entertain  ver^  different  principles  from  the  men 
who  have  driven  things  into  this  strait.  I  vow 
to  God  I  have  always  entertained  the  highest  af- 
fection and  sense  of  duly  towanls  his  majesty, 
and  Lament  deeply  to  think  that  my  refusing  to 
open  the  gates  of  Hull,  when  the  king  demanded 
entrance,  will  always  be  considered  as  the  be- 
ginning, and  perhaps  the  cause  of  this  civil  war, 
■whereas  I  did  it  in  my  own  defence.-" 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  The  king  is 
not  aware  that  such  is  the  case;  for,  when  many 
people  assured  his  majesty  that  there  must  have 
been  some  error  in  the  business,  he  has  replied 
often,  'God  grant  it  be  so;  for  I  always  held  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  be  a  man  of  singular  upright- 
ness, and  well  aflfecied  towanis  myself,  until"  he 
ventured  to  shut  his  gales  in  his  king's  face.'  " 

"Ay,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "both  the 
king  and  I  have  been  greatly  deceived;  and  I 
will  now  tell  you  what  1  never  told  to  any  one, 
which  I  will  beseech  you,  when  we  find  means 
t.>  sii  you  free,  to  report  to  his  majcMv,  that  he 
in:iy  jiidge  lavourably  of  me.  There  were  cer- 
tain men,  whom  I  have  since  discovered  to  be 
amni  knj:ve*«,  and  employed  by  the  more  furious 
persoiis  of  the  Parliament  to  deceive  me,  who 
iiNsured  ine,  with  every  prole-^ialion  of  concern 
for  rijy  safety,  that  it  was  the  king's  intention,  as 
joon  as  he  got  into  Hull,  lo  hang  me  without 
loriii  of  trial,  farther  than  a  mere  summarv  court- 1 


"  It  was  false,  sir;  it  was  raise  aiiog«thv,  I 
assure  you,"  replied  the  carl.  "Nothing  wai 
ever  farther  from  the  king's  intention." 

*U  know  it— I  know  it  now,"  answered  Si: 
John  Hotham;  "but  1  l>elieved  it  at  the  time 
However,  to  speak  of  what  more  nearly  concert? 
you,  my  lord,  I  came  hither  to  tell  you,  that,  2^ 
you  have  so  frankly  put  yourself  in  my  haLiJ<. 
I  will  in  no  degree  betray  your  trust;  and  1  ftiutL 
'  wish  you  to  consider  in  what  way,  and  U]k>: 
what  i»retext  I  can  set  you  at  liberty,  so  that  vol! 
may  .safely  go  whithersoever  you  will.  ]Bs: 
the  ire  is  one  thing  you  must  remember,  that  \tt 
secret  of  who  and  what  you  are,  and  of  my  wish 
lo  treat  you  kindly,  must  be  kept  inviolaGiy  be- 
:  tween  yon  and  ine,  for  there  is  not  a  man  here 
whom  I  can  trust;  and  especially  not  my  ovr. 
son,  who  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  evil-inteo- 
tioned  men  towards  the  king  and  his  own  father 
in  all  the  realm." 

"  The  only  way  that  I  can  see,"  replied  ihf 
earl,  "will  be  for' me  to  pass  for  a  Frenchmu 
stilt,  and  for  you  to  make  it  appear  that  I  aa 
willing  to  purchase  my  liberty  by  §riving  yoo.a* 
once,  some  information  reganiing  his  maje«iT'3 
designs,  and  obtaining  more  for  yon  hereafzW 
Urn  so  sure  am  I  of  your  good  intentions  :-^ 
wards  me,  that  I  fear  not  to  remain  here  several 
days,  if  I  may  bill  hope  that  through  my  poor 
mtxliation  you  and  the  king  may  be  reconciled 
to  each  other.  It  is,  indeeif,  a  sad  and  lerrilu 
thing,  that  a  handful  of  ill-disposed  men,  siir^. 
as  those  who  now  rule  in  the  Parliament,  sb-mv 
be  able  to  overwhelm  this  coantiy  with  bloo:- 
shed  and  devastation,  when  the  king  himseli  i' 
willing  lo  grant  his  reonle  every  thing  thai  Ui-? 
can  rightly  and  justly  demand;  and,  mcrenr-^'. 
that  they  should  have  the  power,  -when  their  in- 
tention IS  clearly,  not  alone  to  overthrow  this  o: 
that  monarch,  but  to  destroy  and  abolish  mon- 
archy itself,  to  involve  gentlemen  of  high  ey 
teem,  such  as  yourself,  in  acts  which  tbev  ab- 
hor, and  which  must  first  proTe  diaasinns  lb  tbf 
countr)',  and  ultimately  destructive  to  them- 
selves. Do  not  let  them  deceive  you.  Sir  John.^ 
he  continued :  "  this  struggle  can  have  but  odc 
termination,  as  you  will  plainly  see  if  yea  con- 
sider a  few  points.  You  cannot  for  a  moaMo: 
doubt  that  the  turbulence  and  exactions  of  tbne 
men  have  already  alienated  ih>m  them  the  auc- 
tions of  the  great  bod^  of  the  people.  The  kii^ 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  which  i5 
daily  increasing.  A  great  supply  of  ammuai- 
tion  and  arms  has  just  been  received.  The  flee: 
is  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  ready  to  appear 
before  anyplace  against  which  he  may  direct  it: 
and,  although  he  is  unwilling  to  employ  foreign 
troops  against  his  rebellious  subjects  till  the  las 
extremity,  yet  you  must  evidently  perceive  tba: 
every  prince  in  Christendom  is  per«on^ly  in- 
terested in  supporting  his  majesty,  and  will  do  r. 
as  soon  as  asked.  Nay,  more :  I  will  trU  yoc 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  Prince  cf 
Orange  is  now  preparing  to  come  over  at  i^ 
head  of  his  armv,  and  you  may  we\  suppose 
that  his  first  stroke  will  be  at  Hull  irhich  c^^ 
not  resist  him  three  days." 

Sir  John  Hotham  looked  somewhat  bewiUer- 
ed  and  confounded  by  all  these  arguments,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  musing  tone,  "  How  is  it  to  be 
done  ?  that  is  the  onlv  question,  How  is  it  to  be 
doneT' 

"If  you  mean.  Sir  John,**  continued  Lon! 
Beverley,  "  how  is  peace  to  be  restored  to  ihf 
coDDtry,  methinks  it  may  be  easily  done;  bu- 
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'first  I  would  have  yoa  consider  what  glory  and 
renowD  would  eccrue  to  that  man  who  should 
ward  off  all  these  terrible  evenis;  who,  by  his 
sole  power  and  authority,  and  by  setting  a  noble 
example  to  his  countrymen,  should  pave  the 
way  to  a  reconciliation  between  King  Charle:i 
and  his  Parliament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
cure the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  and 
the  stability  of  the  throne.  I  will  ask  you  if 
you  are  not  sure  that  both  moilarch  and  people, 
seeing  themselves  delivered  from  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  would  not  join  in  overwhelming 
.him  with  honours  and  rewards  of  all  kinds,  and 
"whether  his  name  wonld  not  descend  to  posteri- 
ty as  the  preserver  of  his  country.  You  are  the 
man.  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  can  do  all  this. 
You  are  the  man  who  can  obtain  this  glorious 
same.  The  surrender  of  Hull  to  the  king  would 
at  once  remedy  the  mistake"  committed  on  both 
parts,  would  crush  the  civil  war  in  the  egg, 
-would  strengthen  the  good  intentions  of  all  the 
-wise  and  better  men  in  the  Parliament,  would 
make  the  whole  country  rise  as  one  man  to  cast 
off  the  treason  in  which  it  has  unwillingly  taken 
part;  and  for  my  own  self  I  can  only  say,  ihat 
men  attribute  to  me  some  influence  both  with 
the  king  and  queen,  and  that  all  which  I  do  pos- 
sess should  be  employed  to  obtain  for  you  due 
recompense  for  the  services  you  have  rendered 
your  country." 

Hotham  was  evidently  touched  and  moved ; 
for  so  skilfully  had  the  earl  introduced  every 
subject  that  could  affect  the  various  passions  of 
which  he  was  susceptible,  that  at  every  wonl 
some  new  pleader  had  risen  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  governor,  to  advocate  the  same  course  that 
iord  Beverley  was  urging.  Now  it  was  fear 
that  spoke ;  now  hope ;  now  anger  at  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  by  the  Parliament;  now  ex- 
pectations from  the  king.  Pride,  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, all  had  their  word;  and  good  Sir  John's 
face  betrayed  the  agitation  and  wavering  of  his 
mind,  so  that  the  earl  was  in  no  slight  hope  of 
speedily  gaining  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
verts that  could  be  made  to  the  royal  cause, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  both,  the  door  of  the 
chamber  in  which  they  were  was  violentlv  sha- 
ken from  without,  and  a  voice  was  heard  mut- 
Mring.  with  a  tremendous  oath, 

"  They  have  taken  the  key  out :  curse  me  if  I 
don't  force  the  lock  off  with  my  dags;er." 

Sir  John  Hotham  started  and  looked  towards 
the  door  with  fear  and  trepidation,  for  he  expect- 
ed nothing  less  than  to  see  the  face  of  his  son, 
or  some  other  of  the  violent  men  who  had  been 
sent  down  by  the  Parliament ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
not  the  countenance  of  a  personage,  whose  ap- 
pearance in  his  own  proper  person  is  general- 
ly deprecated  by  even  those  who  have  the  clo- 
sest connexion  wiih  him  "sub  rosa,"  could  have 
been  more  unpleasant  to  the  Governor  of  Hull. 
The  Earl  of  Beverley  started  too,  with  no  very 
comfortable  feelings;  for  not  only  was  he  un- 
willing to  have  his  conversational  that  raopent 
interrupied,  but  moreover,  dear  reader,  he  rcc- 
<^iscd  at  once  the  tones  of  the  magnanimous 
Captain  Bnrecolt. 

"  It  is  my  son,  on  m^  life !"  cried  Hotham,  in 
a  low  tone.  *'  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  is  to 
be  done  1  This  insolence  is  insufferable ;  and 
yet  I  would  give  my  right  hand  not  to  be  fouad 
here !  Hark !  on  my  life,  he  is  forcing  the 
lock!" 

"  Stay,  stay !"  whispered  the  earl.  "  Get  be- 
hind the  bed;  but  first  gire  me  the  key.    I 


pledge  yon  my  word,  Sir  John,  not  ereii  to  at- 
tempt an  escape ;  and.  moreover,  to  send  this 
person  aw'ay  without  discoverinff  you.  Leave 
nim  to  me,  leave  him  to  me.  You  mar  trust 
me !" 

"Oh,  willingly,  willingly,"  cried  Sir  John, 
giving  him  the  key,  and  dfrawine  back  behind 
the  bed.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  him 
find  me!" 

The  earl  took  the  key  and  approached  the 
door;  but,  before  we  relate  what  followed,  we 
must  turn  for  a  moment  to  explain  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Captain  Barecolt. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Captain  Barecolt  was  not,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds ;  for,  al- 
though he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  words,  he 
was  also  a  man  of  deeds,  as  the  reader  may  have 
already  remarked,  and  the  deeds  which  he  had 
performed  since  we  last  left  him  sitting  in  the 
parlour  of  Mrs.  White  were  manifold  and  vari- 
ous. His  first  expedition  was  to  the  chamber 
of  Arrah  Neil,  where  the  worthy  landlady's 
sense  of  decorum,  as  well  as  her  privilege  of 
curiosity,  kept  her  present  during  the  confer- 
ence. 

Poor  Arrah,  although  at  one  time  she  certain- 
ly had  not  been  impressed  with  the  deepest  s^nse 
of  the  personal  merits  of  Captain  Deciduous 
Barecolt,  had  seen  enough  Cc  his  conduct  in  the 
skirmish  which  took  place  at  the  bridge  to  en- 
tertain a  much  hi^^hcr  respect  for  him  than  be- 
fore, and,  even  haa  not  such  been  the  case,  there 
is  something  in  the  very  sight  of  persons  whom 
we  have  beheld  in  companionship  with  those  wc 
love,  which,  by  awakening  sweet  associations — 
those  pleasant  door-keepers  of  the  heart— ren- 
ders their  presence  cheerinsr  to  us  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune  and  distress.  Mrs.  White,  too,  upon 
Captain  Barecolt's  own  statement,  had  assured 
Arrah  that  he  came  expressly  to  deliver  her; 
and  she  looked  upon  her  escape  from  the  clutch- 
es of  Mr.  Dry  as  now  quite  certain,  with  the 
aid  of  the  good  landlady,  and  the  more  vigorous 
assistance  of  Barecolt's  long  arm  and  long 
sword.  She  greeted  him  gladly,  then,  and  with 
a  bright  smile ;  but  Barecolt,  when  he  now  saw 
her,  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  the 
same  person  with  whom  he  had  marched  two 
days  during  the  advance  from  Bishop's  Merton, 
not  alone  from  the  change  of  her  dress,  though 
that,  of  course,  made  a  very  great  difference,  but 
from  the  look  of  intelligence  and  mind  which 
her  whole  countenance  displayed,  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  that  lost  and  bewildered  expres- 
sion which  had  been  before  so  frequently  pres- 
ent on  her  face.  Her  great  beauty,  which  had 
then  been  often  clouded  by  that  strange  shadow 
that  we  have  so  frequently  mentioned,  was  now 
lighted  up  like  a  fair  landscape,  first  seen  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises 
upon  it  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

"  Do  not  be  the  least  afraid,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  said  Captain  Barecolt,  al^er  the  first  con- 
gratulations of  their  meeting  were  over,  and  he 
had  quieted  down  his  surprise  and  admiration. 
"Do  not  be  at  all  afraid.  I  will  deliver  you,  if 
the  gates  should  be  guarded  by  fier>'  dragons. 
Not  only  have  I  a  thousand  times  accomplished 
enterprises  to  which  this  of  circumventing  the 
dull  burgesses  of  Hull  i%  no  more  tliaa  «^v^i^ 
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the  mites  of  a  cbeese  off  the  point  of  a  knife,  but 
here  we  have  to  assist  us  good  Mrs.  White,  one 
of  ibe  most  excellenC  women  that  everiivcd  upon 
the  face  of  this  eajth.  It  is  true,  I  have  but  had 
the  pleasure  and  honour  of  her  acquaintance  for 
the  space  of  one  hour  and  three  quaricrs;  but 
when  you  come  tu  consider  that  1  have  been 
called  upon  to  converse,  and  deal  with,  and  in- 
vestigate, and  examine,  in  the  most  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  most  awful  situations, 
many  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  of  every 
different  shade,  variety,  and  complexion  of  mind, 
you  will  easily  anilerstand  that  it  needs  but  a 
glance  for  me  to  estimate  and  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  person  so  well  disposed  as  Mrs. 
White." 

"  Oh,  yesl"  cried  Arrah,  interrupting  him,  "  I 
know  that  she  is  kind  and  good,  anil  will  do 
every  thing  on  canh  to  help  and  deliver  me. 
She  was  kind  to  me  long  ago,  and  one  can  never 
foiiret  kindness.  But  when  shall  we  go,  Caj)- 
tain  Barecolt  1    Cannot  wc  go  to-night  T' 

"  That  is  impossible,  my  dear  young  lady," 
replied  Barecolt,  "  for  there  arc  many  things  to 
be  done  in  the  first  instance.  These  papers 
which  Mrs.  White  talks  of,  they  must  be  otitain- 
ed,  if  possible.  Has  this  man  got  them  about 
him,  do  you  think  7" 

"  1  cannot  tell,"  replied  Arrah;  "  I  do  not  even 
know  that  he  has  got  them  at  all.  I  only  know 
that  the  cottage  was  stripped  when  I  came  back, 
and  that  they,  with  every  thing  el.^e,  were  gone." 

"  Oh,  he  lias  got  them!  he  has  got  them,  my 
dear  child  !"  cried  Mrs.  While ;  "  for,  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  he  did  not  know  you  were  a  very 
different  person  from  Sai^ant  Neil's  grand- 
daughter just  as  well  as  I  do,  he  would  never  be 
so  anxious  about  marrying  you — a  wizened  old 
red-herring.  I  dare  say  he  nas  got  them  safe  in 
iiis  trunk  mail." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Barecolt,  "and  cut  them  out 
of  his  heart ;"  and  at  the  same  moment  be  rose, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  and  strode  to- 
wards tiie  door. 

"Don't  do  him  any  mischief — don't  do  him 
any  mischief  in  my  house,"  cried  Mrs.  White, 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  captain's  arm.  "  Pray 
remember,  captain,  there  will  be  inauiry  made, 
as  sure  as  you  are  alive.  You  haa  better  not 
take  them  till  you  are  quite  ready  to  go." 

"  Thou  art  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  White,"  re- 
plied Captain  Barecolt ;  "  thou  art  a  wise  wom- 
an, and  1  will  forliear.  1  will  but  ascertain 
whether  he  have  these  papers,  while  he  yet  lies 
in  the  mud  of  drunkenness,  and  leave  the  appro- 
priation of  them  till  an  aflcr  period." 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  room;  and  having 
marketl,  wuh  all  his  shrewd  perception,  the  dour 
which  had  opened  and  shut  when  the  reverend 
and  respjcctable  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was 
carried  tipsy  to  his  bed,  he  walked  straight  into 
his  room  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  drunken  man,  gazed  on  his  face, 
to  see  that  he  was  still  in  that  stale  of  insensibil- 
ity to  what  was  passing  round  him  which  was 
necessary  to  his  present  pu^po^es.  Mr.  Dry  was 
happily  snorinjT  unconsciously,  almost  in  a  state 
of  apoplexy ;  and,  approaching  a  large  pair  of  sad- 
dly-bags,  Barecolt  look  them  up,  laid  llioni  on  a 
oiiciir,  and  opened  them  without  eith(;r  ceremony 
or  scruple.  The  wardrobe  of  Mr.  Dry  wa^  soon 
exposed  to  view :  a  short  cloak,  a  blarlc  coat,  a 
cl"an  .*>iiil'  ban:i,  well  starched  and  ironed  in  : 
ca»o  he  should  Ui  called  upon  to  hold  forth;  a  I 
pair  of  Irowii  breeches  and  gray  blockings  j! 


three  shirts  of  delicately  fine  lines,  and  sondrr 
other  articles,  were  soon  cast  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  arm  of  the  valorous  captain  plunged  up 
to  the  elbow  in  the  heart  of  the  bags,  seaiching 
about  for  any  thing  having  the  feel  of  paper. 
For  some  minutes  his  perquisition  was  vain; 
but  at  length,  in  drawing  out  his  hand  suddenly, 
the  knuckles  struck  against  the  lining  of  the  bag 
at  a  spot  where  something  like  a  button  made 
itself  apparent,  and,  feeling  more  closely,  the 
worthy  captain  discovered  an  inside  pocket. 

Into  that  his  (ngers  were  soon  dippeil,  and 
with  an  air  of  triumph  he  drew  forth  some  thren 
sheets  of  written  paper,  and  carrying  them  to  the 
candle,  examined  them  minutely.  What  was 
his  disappointment,  however,  when  the  first 
words  that  struck  his  eyes  were,  '•  Habakknk, 
ii.,  5;  Chronicles,  ii.,  vii.,  9;  Micah,  G;  Lamen- 
tations, iii.,  7 ;  Amos,  ii.,  4  —  For  three  trans- 
gressions of  Judah,  and  for  four,  1  will  not  tnrn 
away  the  punishment  thereof." 

"  The  hypocritical  old  swine,"  cried  Barecolt; 
"  what  have  we  got  next  1"  and,  turning  over  the 
page,  he  looked  at  the  paper  which  was  enclosed 
in  the  other,  which  he  found  to  be  something  a 
little  more  important,  namely,  a  letter  from  the 
Parliamentar>'  Colonel  Thi.stlcton  to  Mr.  Dry, 
informing  him  that  he  would  be  at  Bishop'? 
Merion  on  the  day  aller  the  daie  thereof,  and 
bee:cing  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
malignant  lord,  that  no  changes  might  take 
place  till  he  airived,  thus  establishing,  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt,  worthy  Mr.  Drj^'s  accesso- 
ryship  in  the  visit  of  the  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners to  the  house  of  Lord  Walton. 

The  next  paper,  which  was  the  only  one  now 
remaining,  seemed  to  puzzle  Captain  Barecol: 
more  than  even  Mr.  Dry's  list  of  texts.  It  was 
evidently  a  paper  of  inemoranda,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  but  so  brief  that,  without  some 
clew,  little  could  be  made  of  it.  At  the  top  stood 
the  name  of  Hugh  O'Donnell;  then  came  the 
words,  "  Whose  daughter  was  her  mother  1" 
Below  that  was  written,  "  Are  there  any  of  them 
living  ]  Whai's  the  county  7  Ulster,  it  would 
seem.  Sequestrated  1  or  attainted^  Where  did 
ihe  money  come  fromi  How  much  a  yearl 
What  will  he  taker' 

Bearing  this  away,  after  having  made  another 
search  in  the  bag,  and  thrown  it  down  upon  the 
scattered  articles  of  clothing,  which  remained 
upon  the  floor,  worthy  Captain  Barecolt  rciaxi 
his  steps  to  the  room  of  Arrah  Neil,  and  there, 
with  the  fair  girl  herself  and  the  worthy  landla- 
dy, he  pored  over  the  paper,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  some  faither  insight  into  its  meaning. 

Conjectures  enough  were  formed  —  but  with 
them  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader;  suffice  it 
that  Captain  Barecolt  determined  to  copy  the 

Kapcr,  which  being  done,  he  replaced  it,  with 
fr.  Dry's  apparel^  in  that  wortnv  gentleman's 
bags,  and  then  left  him  to  sb^ep  o^  his  drunken- 
ne.^^,  wishing  him  heartily  that  sort  of  sickening 
hca(iachc  which  is  the  usual  consicquensc  oT 
such  intemperance  as  he  had  indulged  in  that 
night. 

To  Arrah  ^eil  he  suhsequcnily  explained  that 
his  various  avocations  in  the  lown  of  Hull  would 
give  him  enough  to  do  during  the  following  day, 
but  that  he  did  hope  and  iniTst,  about  midnight, 
or  very  early  the  next  morning,  to  be  able  to 
guide  her  safely  forth  from  the  gates  of  Hull,  to- 
trciher  wiih  a  friend  oi'  his,  who.  he  explained  to 
her,  was  still  a  a;>iIvo  in  the  hands  ol  the  gor- 
enior. 
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Afler  biddir.;?  her  adien,  he  descended  ODce 
more  to  the  liiile  parlour  of  Mrs.  White,  and 
there  held  a  long  and  confidential  conference 
with  her  rcgarding^his  proceedings  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  found  the  good  lady  all  that  he 
could  have  desired,  a  stanch  Uoyalist  at  heart, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character, 
views,  and  principles  of  a  multitude  of  the  olh- 
cers  and  soldiers  of  the  train-bands.  She  told 
him  whom  he  could  depend  upon  and  whom  he 
could  not ;  \rticre,  when,  and  how  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  what  were  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering them  accessible  to  his  solicitations.  She 
also  furnished  him  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Hugh 
O'Donnell;  and,  having  gained  all  his  informa- 
tion, the  worthy  captain  retired  to  bed,  to  rise 
prepared  for  action  on  the  following  day. 

Profound  were  his  slumbers.  IN'o  dream  shook 
the  long  and  cumbrous  body  that  lay  there  like 
some  colossal  column  fallen  on  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  he  scarcely  moved  or  stirred  a  finger 
till  the  morning  light  peeped  with  her  gray  eye 
in  at  the  window,  when  up  he  started,  rubbing 
his  head,  and  exclaiming,  "  There's  the  trumpet, 

by ." 

It  was  the  first  vision  he  had  had,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two  he  was  wide  awake  again,  and  re- 
membering his  appointment  with  the  governor  of 
Hull,  he  plunged  his  head  into  cold  water,  wiped 
it  with  the  towels  provided,  drew  his  beard  into 
a  neat  point,  and  putting  on  his  clothes,  again 
descended  to  seek  for  some  breakfast  belbre  he 
set  out. 

Me  had  not  got  through  half  the  flagon  of  beer, 
however,  nor  demolished  alcove  a  pound  of  beef, 
when  Captain  Jenkins  arrived,  and  found  him 
f  peaking  execrable  English  to  Nancy,  in  order  to 
hurry  her  with  some  fried  eggs,  which  she  was 
preparing  as  an  addition  to  the  meal. 

"Begar,  I  never  was  see  such  woman  as  de 
English  cooks.  Dem  can  no  make  de  omelet 
dan  dey  can  fly.  Vait  but  von  Icetle  meenute, 
my  dear  Captain  Jcnkin,  and  I  go  wid  you." 

"I  can't  wait,"  said  Captain  Jenkins,  in  a 
rough  tone  \  "  it's  time  to  be  there  now.  If  you 
had  lodged  at  the  Rose,  we  should  not  have  had 
half  so  far  to  go." 

"  Ah,  dat  is  very  true,  dat  is  very  true,"  cried 
Barccolt ;  "  I  lodge  there  anoder  time;  but  if  we 
must  go,  why  den,  here  goes;"  and,  putting  the 
tankard  to  his  mouth,  with  one  long  and  prodi- 
gious draught  he  brought  the  liquor  within  to  the 
bottom.  Being,  then,  once  more  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  governor,  he  was  detained 
ffome  little  time  while  Sir  John  gave  vfirious  or- 
ders and  directions,  and  then  set  out  with  him 
upon  a  tour  of  the  fortifications,  followed,  as  we 
have  represented  the  party,  by  three  stout  sol- 
diers, Captain  Jenkins  having  been  dismissed 
for  the  lime.  If  Barccolt,  however,  had  won 
upon  the  governor  during  their  first  interview,  on 
this  Fccnnd  occasion  he  ingratiated  himself  still 
farther  with  the  worthy  officer:  nor,  indeed,  was 
it  without  cause  tliat  Barccolt  rose  high  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  John ;  for  he  had  his  own  sense  of 
-what  was  honest  and  right,  though  it  was  a  some- 
what twisted  and  perveried  one,  and  he  would  not, 
on  any  account,  so  long  as  his  advice  was  asked, 
and  likely  to  be  taken,  have  given  wrong  and 
dangerous  counsel  upon  the  pretence  of  friend- 
ship and  service. 

He  pointed  out,  then,  to  the  governor,  with 
great  shrcwdnes-  and  discrimination,  numerous 
iireak  points  in  tlie  defences,  gave  him  various 
hints  for  strengthening  them  without  the  loss  of 


much  time,  and  while  pausing  before  the  block- 
hou.se,  in  which  he  knew  Lord  Beverley  was 
confined,  he  drew  upon  the  ground  the  plan  of  a 
small  fort,  which  he  showed  the  guvernor  might 
be  very  serviceable  in  the  defence  of  the  town 
upon  the  river  side. 

Having  now  gone  nearly  half  round  the  wall.% 
and  being  pressed  by  hunger  as  much  as  busi- 
ne.<(s.  Sir  John  returned  to  break  his  last,  and 
once  more  placed  Captain  Barccolt  under  the 
guidance  ol  Jenkins,  adding  a  hint,  however,  to 
the  latter,  that  his  >uspicions  of  the  Frenchman 
were  removed,  and  that  every  a.ssistance  was  to 
be  given  him  in  carrying  into  execution  the  sug- 
gestions he  had  made. 

Barecolt's  difiiculty  now  was.  how  to  get  rid 
of  his  companion ;  but  as  the  ciiizen-soldier  was 
s(»mewhat  pursy  and  heavy  in  his  temperament, 
our  worthy  friend  contrived,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  to  cast  him  in  such  a  slate  of  perspi- 
ration and  fatigue  by  rapid  motion  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  the  other,  that  he  was  ready  to 
drop.  In  the  course  of  these  perambulations,  he 
led  him,  as  we  have  seen,  once  more  past  the 
block-house,  in  order  to  confer  for  a  moment 
with  Lord  Beverley,  afler  which  he  brought  him 
dexterously  into  thy  neighbourhood  of  his  owa 
dwelling,  and  then  telling  him  if  he  would  go 
and  get  his  dinner,  while  he  did  the  same,  they 
would  meet  again  in  two  hours  at  a  spot  which  he 
named. 

The  proposal  was  a  blessed  relief  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  train-bands,  who  internally  promised 
himself  to  take  very  good  care  to  give  the  long- 
legged  Frenchman  as  little  of  his  company  as- 
possible. 

Barecolt,  however,  though  his  appetite,  as  the 
reader  knows,  was  of  a  capacious  and  ever-ready 
kind,  sacrificed  inclination  to  what  he  consider- 
ed duty,  and  hastened,  without  breaking  bread,  i» 
seek  two  of  those  persons  whom  Mrs.  White 
had  pointed  out  to  him  as  worthy  of  all  confi- 
dence, and  likely  to  engage  in  the  adventure 
which  he  had  in  naud. 

He  had  some  difliculty,  however,  in  making 
the  first  of  these,  who  was  an  ancient  of  the 
train-bands,  and  well  aflected  to  the  king,  repose 
any  tiust  in  him ;  for  the  man  was  prudent  and 
aomewhat  suspicious  by  nature,  and  he  enter- 
tained shrewd  doubts  as  to  the  honesty  of  Cap- 
tain Barecolt's  purpose  towards  him.  He  shook 
his  head,  assumed  a  blank  and  somewhat  un- 
meaning countenance,  vowed  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  when  the  worthy  captain  spoke  more 
plainly,  told  him  that  he  had  belter  take  care  how 
he  talked  such  stuff  in  Hull. 

On  this  hint  Barecolt  withdrew,  suspecting 
that  the  information  he  had  received  from  hi« 
landlady  was  not  the  most  accurate  in  Ihf  w(jT!i. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  make  another  effort 
and  try  to  gain  assistance  from  the  second  per- 
son she  had  mentioned,  though  he,  having  dis- 
played his  loyalty  somewhat  too  openly,  was  not 
one  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  confidence  by 
the  officers  of  the  Parliament. 

This  man,  who  was  a  sign  painter  hv  trade, 
named  Falgate,  was  found,  with  much  difficulty, 
living  up  two  pairs  of  stairs  in  a  back  street;  but 
when  Captain  Barecolt  had  climbed  to  his  high 
abode,  he  found  a  personage  of  a  frank  and  joy- 
ful countenance  hewing  away  at  the  remains  of 
a  leg  of  mutton,  in  ihe'n)idst  of  a  large  wooden 
trencher,  and  \i«ashing  his  food  down  with  copi- 
ous draughts  of  what  seemed  very  good  beer. 
His  propensity  towards  these  creature- comfotta 
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was  a  favourable  omen  in  the  eyes  of  our  worth  j 
captaiD;  but  he  was  joyfully  surprised  when 
good  Diggory  Falgate  started  up,  with  his  mouth 
all  shining  with  mutton  fat,  and  embraced  him 
heartily,  exclaiming,  "  Welcome,  my  noble  cap- 
tain. I  have  been  expecting  you  this  last  hour." 
He  proceeded,  however,  speedily  to  explain 
that  he  had  looked  in  at  the  Swan  a  short  time 
before,  to  take  his  morning  draught,  and  that  the 
good  landlady  had  given  him  information  of 
Captain  Barecolt's  character  and  objects. 

With  him  all  arrangements  were  very  easy. 
Diggory  Falgate  was  ready  for  any  enterprise 
that  might  present  itself,  and  with  the  gay  and 
dashing  spirit  which  reigned  among  Cavaliers 
of  high  and  low  degree,  he  was  just  as  willing 
to  walk  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  as  to  a  tankard  of  strong  waters  on  his 
own  behalf;  to  cut  down  a  Roundhead,  to  make 
love  to  a  pretty  maiden,  to  spend  his  money,  or 
to  sing  his  song. 

"  Ha,  ha,  h,i !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Barccolt  inti- 
mated to  him  the  rebufl*  that  he  met  with  from  the 
ancient  of  the  train-bands;  "Billy  Hazard  is  a 
cunning  rogue.  I'll  bet  you  a  pint  of  sack  that 
he  thought  you  some  Roundhead  come  to  take 
him  in.  Stay  here,  slay  here,  and  finish  my 
tankard  for  me.  I'll  run  and  fetch  him,  and  you 
will  soon  see  a  difference." 

Barecolt  willingly  agreed  to  play  the  part  he 
proposed,  and  before  he  had  made  free  more  than 
twice  with  the  laige  black  jug  which  graced  his 
new  friend's  table,  Falgate  had  himselt  relumed, 
followed  by  his  more  sedate  and  cautious  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  Here  he  is,  here  he  is,  as  wise  as  a  whipping* 
post,"  exclaimed  the  sigr.-paintcr,  "which  re- 
ceives all  the  lashes  and  never  says  a  word. 
There  sit^  Capiain  Barecolt,  Ancient  Hazard ; 
BO  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  you  will  do  to  serve 
the  king." 

"  A  great  deal,"  replied  Hazard.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  giving  you  such  a  rough  answer 
just  now,  but  I  did  not 'know  you." 

"Always  be  cautious,  always  be  cautious, 
mine  ancient,"  replied  Barecolt :  "  so  will  you 
be  a  general  in  time,  and  a  good  one ;  but  now 
let  us  to  business  as  fast  as  possible.  You  must 
know  that  there's  a  prisoner—" 

"  Av,  1  know,  in  the  block-house,"  cried  Dig- 

rv  Falgate,  "  and  he  is  to  be  taken  out  to-night, 
sn  t  it  so,  noble  captain  ?  Now  1*11  bet  you  three 
radishes  to  a  dozen  of  crowns  that  this  is  some 
man  of  great  consequence." 

Barecolt  nodded  liis  head.         ^ 

"  Is  it  the  king  1"  asked  Falgrae,  in  a  whisper. 

'"Pooh I  nonsense,"  cried.  Barecolt.  "The 
H'in?'s  at  iho  heail  of  his  army,  and,  before  ten 
days  arc  over,  will  march  into  Hull  with  drum 
and  colours,  will  hang  the  governer,  lUsband  the 
earrisoa  and  overthrow  the  walls.  Why,  the 
^iacc  can  no  more  hold  out  against  the  power 
that  the  kins  has,  than  a  Ircsh  eg?  can  resist  Iho 
^de  of  a  frying  pan.  No,  this  gentleman  is  a 
man  of  the  greatest  cou^sequence,  m  whom  the 
kin'-  places  the  greatest  reliance,  and  he  must 
be  got  out  at  all  risks.  If  you  can  but  get  rid  of 
that  cui-scd  guard,  if  it  be  butfor  ten  mmuies,  1 
will  do  all  the  rest." 

"That  will  be  no  difficult  matter,"  replied 
Hazard,  after  thinking  for  a  moment.  •'  Here, 
Diff'-ory  and  I  will  manage  all  that ;  but  how 
wuryou  get  him  out  of  the  town  when  you  ve 

j_Ug  oil 

"That**  all  arranged  already,"  replied  Bare- 
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colt ;  "  I  have  a  pass  for  visiting  the  walls  ni 
gates  at  any  hour  between  sanrise  and  sunset, 
to  inspect  and  repair  the  fortifications,  forsoolL 
I  will  manage  the  whole  of  that  matter:  bat  hov 
will  you  contrive  to  get  away  the  guara  %" 

Diggory  and  his  companion  consulted  for  a 
moment  together,  and  at  length  the  former  clap- 
ped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "That  will  do!  thai 
will  do  1  Hark  ye.  Captain  BarecolL  we  are  not 
particularly  strict  soldiers  here,^nd  I  will  get 
the  fellow  away  to  drink  with  me." 

"  He  won't  do  it,"  exclaimed  Barecolt.  "It's 
death  by  the  law." 

"  Then  I'll  quarrel  with  him,"  replied  Diggory; 
"  and,  in  either  case,  up  comes  mine  anciemhere, 
rates  him  soundly,  and  relieves  him  of  his  goaid, 
sends  him  back  to  the  guard-bouse,  and  bids  htm 
send  down  the  next  upon  the  roll.  In  the  meat 
while,  you  get  your  man  out,  and  away  with  him, 
locking  the  door  behind  you,  and  no  one  know^ 
any  thino^  of  the  matter.'^ 

"It  will  do,  it  will  do,"  cried  Barecolt;  and, 
after  some  farther  conversation,  in  which  all  tkt 
particulars  of  their  plan  were  arranged,  Barecolt 
took  his  leave,  appointing  them  to  meet  him  a: 
the  Swan  that  night  towards  ten  o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  seek  out  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Donnell. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

There  was  a  long  row  of  sheds  at  the  far  end 
of  the  town  of  Hull,  open  towards  the  Hamber, 
and  enclosed  on  three  sides  towards  the  tovn. 
A  little  patch  of  green  lay  on  one  side  the  city 
wall ;  on  the  other,  between  the  sheds  and  tfaie 
river,  ran  a  small  footpath,  and  behind  rose  a 
good-looking  dwelling  of  two  stories  high.  With 
a  quick  but  quiet  step — ^unusuall3r  quiet,  indeed; 
for  he  generally  displayed  his  high  opinion  of 
himself  in  the  elasticity  of  his  toes---Captain 
Barecolt  pursued  the  little  path  till  he  came  in 
front  of  the  sheds,  and  then  paused  to  recon- 
noitre the  ground.  He  first  looked  into  the  opei 
side  of  the  buildings,  but  nothing  did  be  see  hoc 
sundry  stockfish  hanging  up  in  rows  by  the  tail, 
together  with  a  heap  of  coals  in  one  comer,  and 
two  large  bales  or  packages  covered  with  coarse 
canvai»  in  another.  He  then  looked  over  the 
Humber,  where  the  sun  was  struggling  with 
some  misty  clouds,  gilding  the  sky,  and  glitter- 
ing on  the  calm,  unruffled  waters.  There  was 
nothing  of  great  importance  to  be  discovered  oa 
that  side  either,  ancl  the  only  object  that  seemed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  worthy  captain  was 
the  top  of  a  boat's  mast,  which  rose  over  the 
bank  between  him  and  the  river.  As  soon  as  he 
perceived  it,  however,  he  turned  an  ear  in  that 
direction,  and  thought  he  heanl  people  speaking; 
upon  which  he  advanced  quietly  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  and  looked  down.  There  was  a  man  in 
the  boat,  apparently  about  to  push  off,  and  ai- 
other  standing  on  the  shore,  giving  him  some  di- 
rections ;  and  the  first  sight  of  the  latter  showed 
our  friend  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  way, for 
there  he  beheld  the  stout,  tall,  good-looking,  el- 
derly man  whom  he  had  seen  with  Mrs.  While 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

His  back  was  turned  to  Captain  Barecolt,  and 
as  the  latter  stood  wailing  till  the  boat  had  push- 
ed off,  he  heard  him  say,"  "Well!  donl  make  a 
noise  about  it.  Do  every  thing  alsily  and  qui- 
etly." 
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The  man  in  the  boat,  howerer,  at  once  caught 
a  sight  of  the  intrader  upon  their  coDversation, 
and  pointed  towards  him  with  his  hand,  upon 
which  Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell  turned  quickly 
round,  with  an  inquiring  and  somewhat  stern 
expression;  and  then  advanced  straight  up  to 
Captain  Barecoit,  while  the  boat  rowed  away. 

"Pray,  sir,  are  you  wanting  mel"  demanded 
Mr.  O'bonnell,  wiih  a  strong  touch  oi'  that  pe- 
caliar  percussion  of  the  breath,  which  has  ac- 
quired— why  or  wherefore,  who  can  tell  1 — the 
name  of  brogue,  and  regarding  the  captain  with 
not  the  most  amicable  glance  in  the  world. 

"Yes!  Master  O'Donnell,"  replied  Barecolt, 
in  good  plain  English,  "  I  am  wanting  you;  and, 
bv  your  leave,  we  must  have  a  liiile  conversa- 
tion together." 

Hugh  O'Donnell  gazed  at  him  with  some  sur- 
prise, for  he  recollected  him  well  as  the  French 
^officer  who  had  visited  the  sign  of  the  Swan  on 
the  preceding  evening;  but  he  was  a  cautious 
man,  notwithstanding  his  Milesian  blood,  lung 
accnAomed  to  deal  with  somewhat  dangerous 
affairs,  and  well  aware  that  the  most  indiscreet 
of  all  passions  is  surprise;  and  therefore,  with- 
out appearing  to  recopn^isc  his  visiter,  he  said, 
"If  our  conversatien  is  to  he  at  all  Ions:,  sir,  it 
had  belter  be  within  doors  than  without." 

"It  may  be  long,"  replied  Barecolt,  dryly, 
"and  yet  it  cannot  be  very  long,  for  I  have  not 
too  much  time  to  spare;  but,  whether  long  or 
short,  it  had  better  be  where  we  can  have  no 
eaves-droppers,  Mr.  O'DonncU." 

"  Always  better,  sir,"  replied  O'Donnell,  "  anfl 
so  we  will  walk  in." 

Barecolt  followed  him  to  the  house,  where  a 
clean  and  respectable  old  woman  servant  was 
seen  sanding  the  floor  of  a  parlour,  the  boards 
of  which  were  scrubbed  to  a  marvelloos  white- 
ness; thousrh  the  walls,  to  say  the  truth,  were 
somewhat  dingy,  and  a  strong  flavour  of  tobac- 
co smoke  rather  detracted  from  the  purity  of  the 
air.  That  odour,  however,  was  no  objection  to 
the  nose  of  Captain  Barecolt,  who  cast  himself 
into  a  chair,  while  the  master  of  the  mansion 
sent  away  the  servant,  and  closed  the  door.  As 
soon  as  this  process  was  complete,  the  worthy 
captain  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  O'DonncU,  and 
demanded,  "You  recollect  me,  of  course,  sirl" 

**  I  think  I  have  seen  your  face  somewhere," 
replied  the  Irishman;  "but,  Lord  love  you,  I 
never  recollect  any  thing  after  it  is  over.  It's 
better  not,  sir.  I  make  life  a  ready-moncv  bu- 
siness, and  keep  neither  receipts  nor  bills." 

"Cluite  right,  Mr.  O'DonncU,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Barecolt;  "but  yet,  I  think  1  must  get  yob 
to  draw  a  draught  upon  the  past.  That  word  or 
two  from  Mrs.  While  will  tell  you  what  it  is 
about;"  and  he  handed  his  companion  across 
the  little  round  oaken  table  a  small  bit  of  paper. 

O'Donnell  took  it,  read  the  contents,  and  then 
mnsed  fur  a  minute  or  two,  tapping  the  table 
with  his  Angers. 

"Well!  sir,"  he  said  at  length,  "what  is  it 
you  want  to  know  V* 

"All  that  you  can  tell  me  about  the  young 
lady  whom  they  call  Arrah  Neil !" 

"Oh,  sir,  I  will  tell  vou  all  I  know  about  her 
in  a  minute,"  replied  the  other;  "she  is  now  at 
the  Swan,  Mrs.  White's  own  house,  under  the 
care,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  in  the  hands  of  a 
Tery  reverend  gentleman,  called  Master  Dry,  of 
Longsoaken." 

"That  won't  do,  Mr.  O'DonneU,  that  won't 
do,"  exclaimed  Barecolt.     "  What  I  want  to 


know  is  about  the  past— not  tne  present,  of 
which  I  know  more  than  you  do,  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell." 

"  I  never  seek  to  know  any  thing  of  other 
people's  business,"  replied  O'Donnell,  dryly.  "  I 
have  euough  to  do  to  attend  .to  my  own.'' 

"Which  is  the  supplying  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  ^iih  salt  fish  lor  fast  days,  together  with 
beads,  missais,  crucifixes,  and  other  little  trink- 
ets for  private  use,"  answered  Barecolt,  who  had 
been  using  his  eyes,  and  forming  his  own  con- 
clusions from  numerous  indications,  apparently 
trifling. 

O'Donnell,  without  any  change  of  expres- 
sion, gazed  at  him  gravely,  and  the  captain  con- 
tinued, "  But  that  is  uoihing  to  the  purpose,  mv 
good  friend.  I  see  you  are  a  prudent  man,  and, 
I  dare  say,  you  have  cause  to  be  so.  However, 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  inquire ;  and  then  we  will 
see  whether  you  will  not  be  kind  enough  to  a 
poor  young  lady,  to  give  her  some  inibrmatiou 
concerning  her  own  afi*airs,  of  which,  from  the 
death  of  poor  old  Sergeant  Ncil^  and  his  papers 
having  bceu  carried  olf  by  this  old  puritanical 
hunks,  Dry,  she  has  been  kept  in  ignorance. 
You  must  Iknow  that  this  young  lady  has  found 
great  and  powerful  friends  in  the  Lord  Walton 
and  his  sister." 

"  Then  why  did  they  suffer  her  to  fall  into  this 
man's  hands  1"  demanded  O'Donnell. 

"  Because  they  could  not  prevent  it,"  replied 
Barecolt;  and  he  went  on  to  give  a  full  account 
of  the  march  from  Bishop's  Merton,  and  the 
skirmish  which  had  taken  place  upon  the  road, 
with  all  of  which  we  need  not  trouble  the  read- 
er, whose  imagination  can  supply  or  not,  as  it 
pleases,  Captain  Barccoll's  account  of  his  own 
deeds  of  arms.  From  those  deeds,  atter  due 
commemoration,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  Lord 
Walton's  anxiety  for  poor  Arrah  Keil's  safety ; 
and  though  we  cannot  presume  to  say  that  his 
tale  was  plain,  or  unvarnished  either,  yet  there 
was  enough  of  truth  about  it  to  make  some 
change  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  views. 

"Where  is  Lord  Walton  to  be  found  1"  de- 
manded the  latter. 

"He  is  with  the  king  at  Nottingham,"  an- 
swered Barecolt. 

"Well,  then,  he  shall  hear  from  me  before 
long,"  replied  O'Donnell. 

"  You  had  belter  let  me  bear  him  your  mes- 
sage, my  good  sir,"  said  the  captain:  "  You  may 
judge,  from  my  being  intrusted  here  with  such 
important  busmess,  that  I  am  one  in  whom  yon 
may  place  the  most  unlimited  confidence." 

"  Perhaps  so, sir,"  answered  O'Donnell ;  "but 
if  I  were  such  a  fool,  or  such  a  scoundrel,  to  be- 
tray other  people's  secrets,  how  should  I  expect 
that  you  would  keep  theml" 

"  That  is  very  true,"  rejoined  Barecoh ;  "  but 
if  you  do  not  tell  them  to  me,  and  help  me 
too  to  get  the  young  lady  out  of  this  town  of 
Hull,  you  will  be  compelled  to  tell  them  to  her 
enemies,  and  may  malce  her  situation  a  great 
deal  worse  than  it  is  now." 

"  They  can't  compel  me !  I  defy  them !"  cried^ 
O'Donnell,  sharplyj  "and  help  you  to  get  her 
out  of  Hull,  I  will  ^th  all  my  heart;  but  howls 
that  to  be  done  1"  and  the  next  moment  he  ask- 
ed, in  a  meditative  tone,  "What  makes  yon 
think  they  will  ask  me  any  questions  1" 

"  I  not  only  think  they  will  ask  you  Questions, 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  those 
questions  will  be,"  replied  the  captain ;  and, 
taking  a  paper  from  hit  pockiet^  bit  ^tsiiX  ^iu\ 
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"  Before  many  hours  are  over,  you  will  have 
Mr.  Dry  himseli' liere,  and  perhaps  the  jastices, 
if  not  the  governor,  and  you  will  be  asked  whose 
daughter  was  her  mother  7  are  any  of  her  fami- 
ly living'?  in  what  county  1  in  Ulster  1  whether 
the  estates  were  sequestrated,  or  the  blood  attaint- 
ed 1  where  the  money  came  from  you  used  to  send 
10  poor  Neil,  and  how  much  it  was  a  year  T* 

"Oh,  by ,  they  must  have  got  liold  of  a 

good  clew !"  exclaimed  O'Donnell,  with  more 
agitation  than  he  had  hiihertu  displayed. 

••  That  they  have,  Master  O'Donnell,"  replied 
Barecoli;  "but  if  Dry  comes  alone,  as  he  will 
most  likely  do  at  tirst,  he  will  ask  you  one  otiier 
question  before  he  tries  to  force  you,  and  that  is, 
how  much  you  will  take  to  tell  him  the  whole 
story,  that  he  may  possess  himself  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  force  the  poor  child  into  marrying 
him." 

"  Ay,  he's  a  reasonable  man,  I  dare  say.  Mas- 
ter Dry,"  replied  the  Irishman,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile;  "but  he  will  find  himself  mistaken;  and 
as  10  forcing  me,  they  can't.  Moreover,  for 
your  own  questions,  good  sir,  all  I  shall  say  is 
this,  that  you  may  tell  Lord  Walton  that  he 
must  take  care  of  this  poor  yuung  lady." 

"  That  he  is  willing  enough  to  do,  without  my 
telling,"  rejoined  Barccolt. 

"  Ay,  but  he  must  take  care  of  her  like  the  ap- 
ple of  his  eye,"  replied  O'Donnell  j  "  for  if  any 
narm  happen  to  her,  he  will  never  forgive  him- 
self.   He  is  a  kind,  good  man,  is  he  noti" 

"  As  gallant  a  Cavalier  as  ever  lired,"  said 
Barecolt. 
"  And  young  V  demanded  O'Donnell. 
"  Some  seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  I  should 
guess,"  was  the  answer. 
The  master  of  the  house  mused. 
"  That  may  be  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as  it 
happens,"  he  said,  at  length:  "at  all  events,  he 
ought  to  have  intimation  of  what  he  is  domg. 
Tell  him  that  he  shall  hear  more  from  me  very 
shortly — as  soon  as  possible — as  soon  as  I  can 
get  leave :  and  now  to  speak  of  how  to  get  her 
out  of  Hull." 

"  But  will  you  not  let  me  tell  Lord  Walton 
who  she  is  1"  demanded  Barecolt. 

"  If  Sergeant  Neil  has  told  him  any  thing  al- 
ready, well,"  replied  O'Donnell;  "if  not,  he 
shall  hear  more  soon ;  but,  at  all  events,  tell  him 
to  cherish  and  protect  her  as  he  would  one  of 
his  own  kindred;  for  if  he  do  not,  and  have  any 
more  heart  than  a  stone,  he  will  repent  it  bitter- 
ly. No  more  on  that  head,  master!  now  for 
your  plans." 

"Why,  Master  O'Donnell,"  replied  Captain 
Barecolt,  "  mv  plans,  like  your  secrets,  are  my 
own;  and  I  do  not  tell  them  easily,  especially 
when  I  get  nothing  in  return." 

"  But  you  said  you  wished  me  to  help  to  get 
the  young  ladjf'  out  of  Hull.  How  am  I  to  do  so 
without  knowing  what  you  intend  to  do  1" 

"I  will  show  you  in  a  minute.  Master  O'Don- 
nell," replied  Barecolt.  "  What  I  need  is  horse- 
flesh, and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  very  little  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Hull.  The  governor  walks  afoot, 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  such  as  it  is,  trudge 
upon  their  own  legs;  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
with  four  feet  but  sundry  cats,  half  a  dozen  dogs, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  fat  horse  in  a  coal 
•art.  I  want  beasts  to  carjy  us,  Master  O'Don- 
nell ;  that  is  my  need,  and  if  you  can  find  means 
to  furnish  us  with  them,  I  will  contrive  to  get  the 
yonnsr  lady  out." 
"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  horses  in  Hull," 


answered  O'Donnell ;  "  bnt  how  did  yov  eom 

hither!" 

"  By  sea,"  replied  his  companion ;  "  but  tlMi 
matters  not.  u  yon  can  bring  or  send  thno 
good  horses,  one  with  a  woman^s  saddle,  to  the 
lirsc  village  on  the  road  to  York — I  foiget  the 
name  of  the  place -*you  will  do  me  a  senrioe, 
aid  poor  Arrah  Neil,  and  be  well  paid  £ox  your 
pains." 

"To  Newlands  you  mean,"  said  O'Donnell; 
"  but  Newlands  is  a  long  way  for  you  to  go  on 
foot.  'Tis  more  than  two  miles,  and  if  you  are 
caught  you  are  lost.  Stay !  there  is  a  little  lov 
ale-house  by  the  green  side,  just  a  mile  from  tlie 
town  gates.  The  hor&es  shall  be  there — but  at 
what  time  ^" 

"  Some  lime  before  daybreak  to-morrow,"  re- 
plied Barecolt ;  "  for,  as  soon  as  I  see  the  first 
ray  of  the  sun,  I  am  off  with  my  companions." 

"  Have  you  more  than  one '{"  demanded  the 
Irishman.  * 

"The  lady,  and  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
mine,"  answered  the  worthy  captain;  ** other- 
wise I  should  not  have  wanted  three  horses." 

"But  how  will  you  pass  the  gates  1"  inqoired 
the  other ;  "  they  are  very  strict  at  that  side,  for 
they  fear  enterprises  from  York." 

"There's  my  key,"  replied  Barecalt,  proda- 
clng  the  governor's  pass ;  "  but,  for  fear  it  should 
not  fit  the  lock.  Master  O'Donnell,  I  shall  try  it 
five  or  six  times  before  nightfall.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  I  will  go  out  and  in  several  times,  that 
the  people  may  know  my  face." 

His  companion  gazed  at  the  pass,  and  than  at 
Captain  Barecolt  for  several  moments,  wonder- 
ing not  a  little  what  might  be  the  real  character 
of  his  visiter,  and  what  the  means  by  which  he 
had  contrived  to  obtain  the  document  which  he 
spread  before  him.  There  it  was,  however,  not 
to  be  doubted—a  genuine  order  under  Sir  John 
Hotham's  own  hand,  for  the  sentries,  gnanb. 
warders,  and  odicers  of  all  kinds  of  the  town  of^ 
Hull,  to  give  free  passage,  at  any  hour  between 
daybreak  and  nightfall,  to  Captain  Fran^olt 
Jersval,  and  the  workmen  employed  by  him  to 
inspect  and  repair  the  fonifieations  of  the  city, 
and  to  offer  him  no  let  or  hinderance,  but  raiber 
afford  him  ever}'  assistance. 

"And  now,  Master  O'Donnell,"  continiifld 
Barecolt,  observing,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pride,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  puzzling  his  ooB- 
panion,  "let  us  speak  about  the  price  of  iten 
horses." 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  till  I  buy  them,"  replied 
O'Donnell ;  "  but  I  shall  see  you  to-night  np  at 
the  Swan,  and  we  can  settle  that  matter  then." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  out,"  answered  Bare- 
colt, recollecting  his  engagement  with  Hazard 
and  Falgate.  —    -^ 

"Well,  then,  I  will  wait  till  yon  retnra,"le^ 
plied  O'Donnell ;  "  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must 
^t  the  horses  out  before  the  gates  close  to-nighL 
To  what  price  would  you  like  to  go  for  the 
twoT' 

"  I  said  three.  Master  O'Donnell,"  exclaim- 
ed Barecolt ;  "  pray  do  not  be  short  of  the  num- 
ber." 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  other;  "they  shall  be 
three,  but  I  will  pay  for  the  young  lady's  hone. 
1  have  money  in  hand  (hat  should  have  gone  to 
poor  old  Neil,  but  when  I  wrote  about  it  he  did 
not  answer." 

"Dead  men  seldom  do,"  replied  Barecolt; 
"  but  as  to  the  price,  there  is  no  use  of  buyinir 
any  thing  very  beautiful  for  me.    My  owa  «±ir« 
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gers  are  of  the  finest  breed  in  Earope,  between  a 
Turkish  courser  and  a  powerful  Norman  mare : 
bat  as  I  don't  want  these  horses  for  battle,  all 
that  is  needful  will  be  to  see  that  they  be  good 
strong  beasts,  willing  to  work  for  a  day  or  two. 
Bat  one  thing  that  is  to  be  remembered,  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  is,  that  if  you  do  come  up  to  the 
Swan  seeking  me,  you  are  only  to  know  me  as 
'  de  Capitaine  Jersval,  one  French  officier  who 
be  come  to  help  de  gobemor  to  put  de  fortifica- 
tion in  de  repair.' " 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  real  name  V* 
asked  O'Donnell,  with  an  air  of  simplicity. 

"What  is  Arrah  Neil's  1"  rejoined  Barecolt; 
and,  both  laughing,  they  separated  for  the  time, 
without  aifording  each  other  any  farther  infor- 
mation. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Poor  Arrah  Neil  had  passed  an  anxious  and 
uneasy  day ;  tor,  though  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  a  friend  s9  near,  ready  to  aid  in  her  escape, 
had  proved  no  slight  consolation ;  and  though 
hope,  of  course,  magnified  Captain  Barecolt's 
powers,  and  elevated  his  qualities  far  beyond 
iheir  real  extent,  yet  suspense  is  always  full  of 
terrors,  and  fear  usually  treads  close  upon  the 
steps  of  hope.  Ezekiel  Dry  also  had  suffered  all 
those  blessed  results  which  intemperance  is  sure 
to  entail ;  and  having  Iain  in  his  oed  for  several 
hours  afier  the  whole  town  was  up  and  stirring, 
with  sick  stomach  and  aching  head,  he  rose,  de- 
claring that  something  he  had  eaten  at  dinner 
had  disagreed  with  him,  and  that  he  must  have 
a  small  portion  of  strong  waters  to  promote  di- 
gestion. He  was  as  morose,  too,  through  the 
whole  day,  as  a  sick  tiger,  and  would  not  stir 
beyond  the  doors  till  alter  he  had  dined.  He 
was  angrv  with  the  maid,  rude  to  the  landlady, 
assuring  ner  that  she  was  "  a  vessel  of  wrath," 
and,  above  all,  irritable,  and  even  fierce,  with 
Arrah  Neil. 

Thoueh  it  is  probable  that  he  had  no  cause  of 
any  kind  for  suspicion,  yet  his  mind  was  in  that 
state  of  sullen  discontent  from  bodily  sufierinf 
that  gives  rise  to  incessant  jealousy.  He  prow^ 
ed  about  the  door  of  her  room ;  sent  for  her  twice 
down  to  the  liule  parlour  between  breakfast  and 
dinner*,  looked  out  whenever  he  heard  a  door 
open ;  and  twice  stopped  Mrs.  White  when  she 
was  going  up  stairs,  upon  the  pretence  of  asking 
some  question.  The  last  time  this  occurred,  his 
inquiry  once  more  was  after  Mr.  HughO'Donnell. 

"  Really,  sir.  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  White*  "but  I  dare  say  tlie  govern- 
or, Sir  John,  coula  tell  you." 

*'  That  will  not  do,  woman,"  replied  Mr.  Dry, 
pettishly ;  "  I  only  seek  to  hold  communion  with 
ihe  godly  of  the  land.  How  can  I  tell  that  this 
Sir  John  llotham  is  any  better  than  an  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  1  'though  he  have  taken  a 
part  with  the  righteous  in  behalf  of  this  poor 
country,  peradveniure  it  may  he  but  with  an  eye 
to  the  spoil." 

"  Goodness,  sir,  think  of  what  you  are  saying 
in  Hull !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  White,  "giving  a  glance 
to  some  of  the  by-standers ;  "you  may  get  your- 
self into  trouble  if  you  speak  so  of  the  governor." 

"  Nay,  woman,  am  I  not  called  to  lift  up  my 
voice,  and  spare  not*?"  rejoined  Mr.  Dry ;  "  is  this 
a  time  for  showing  a  respect  to  persons')  Veri- 
ly, I  will  take  up  a  word  against  thein/^ 


''  Well,  then,  I  am  sure  I  will  not  star  to  hear 
it,"  replied  the  lanjlady;  and  away  sne  went, 
leaving  Mr.  Dry  to  finish  his  exhortation  to  the 
maid,  the  ostler,  and  two  townsmen,  if  he  chose. 

Shortly  aAer,  however,  the  dinner  of  the  gtiest 
was  served  up  to  him,  and  gradually,  under  its 
influence,  he  was  restored  to  a  more  placable 
state  of  mind,  having  sought  the  aid  or  sundry 
somewhat  potent  libations,  which  he  termed  sup- 
porting the  inner  man,  but  which  Mrs.  White 
denominated  taking  "a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had 
bit  him." 

As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  both  hunger  and 
thirst,  Mr.  Diy  took  Arrah  Neil  back  to  her  cham- 
ber again,  and  having  locked  the  door,  and  sought 
his  hat  and  cloak  in  his  own  room,  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  stairs,  resolved  to  pursue  his 

Eerquisi lions  for  Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell  in  person ; 
ut,  before  he  reached  the  door  of  the  Swan,  his 
tranquillity  was  much  overset  by  the  entrance  of 
a  bold,  swaggering,  joyous-lookingperson,  whose 
very  cheerfulness  of  face  was  ofiensiye  in  the 
sight  of  the  sour  and  sober  Mr.  Dry.  He  looked 
at  him,  then,  with  a  glance  of  amazement  and 
reprobation,  and  then,  while  our  good  Iriend  Dig- 
gory  Falgate  brushed  past,  raised  his  eyes  to- 
warrls  heaven,  as  if  inquiring  whether  such  things 
as  a  blithe  heart  and  cheerful  countenance  conld 
be  tolerated  on  earth. 

Falgate  instantly  caught  the  look,  and,  as  it 
unfortunately  happened  for  Mr.  Dry,  recollect- 
ed in  him  a  personage  whom  he  ban  seen  in  no 
very  respectable  plight  in  the  streets  of  Hull  Uie 
night  before.  He  instantly  paused,  then,  and, 
bursting  into  a  laugh,  began  to  sing  the  well- 
known  old  words— older  than  they  axe  generally 
supposed  to  be — 

"  Mv  wife  Joan's  a  Pretbytoriaa, 
Sne  won't  iwomt,  but  •he  will  lie : 
I  to  the  ale-hooee  !  she  to  the  taTen ! 
Shell  ret  drank  as  weU  as  I." 

And.  ending  with  another  laugh,  he  walked  on 
to  Mrs.  White's  little  room. 

The  wrath  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was 
overpowering,  but  it  could  not  find  vent  in  woxda ; 
and,  afler  once  more  liAing  up  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  also,  he  hurried  out  of  the  house,  resolved 
that,  if  he  stayed  beyond  the  following  day  in 
Hull,  he  would  quit  an  inn  where  such  gooless 
people  were  permitted  to  pass  the  door. 

We  will  not  pursue  him  on  his  track  through 
the  town,  but  return  to  poor  Arrah  Neilj  whose 
Hay,  as  we  have  said,  had  passed  in  anxiety  and 
pain;  and  she  sat  with  her  hand  beating  time 
upon  the  table  to  some  fancied  tune,  as  the  sim 
sunk  lower  and  lower,  and  the  hues  of  eyening 
began  to  spread  over  tne  sky. 

As  she  thus  sat,  she  saw  Mr.  Dry  walk  away 
from  the  door,  cross  over  the  street,  and  enter  a 
house  opposite.  He  turned  before  he  went  in, 
and  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  Swan,  but 
Arrah  Neil  was  in  one  of  those  meditative  moods, 
when  the  spirit  seems  to  be  separate  from  the 
body,  or  scarcely  conscious  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  two.  She  saw  the  man  she  so  much 
hatqd  and  despised  gaze  up  to  where  she  was  sit- 
t\Trg]  but  in  thinking  of  him  and  his  baseness— 
of  the  power  he  had  obtained  over  her— of  hi^ 
perseverance  in  maintaining  that  power— of  how 
she  could  escape  from  him,  and  whither  he  could 
now  be  going,  she  seemed  to  forget  altozether 
that  it  was  upon  her  his  eyes  were  tumea,  and 
without  moving  her  place  she  remained  watch- 
ing him,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  piece  of  mecha- 
nism, whose  springs  and  whose  wheie.\&  w^t^^^v 
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thy  of  observation,  but  incapable  of  observation 
in  remrn.  It  was  the  best  course  she  could  have 
pursued,  though  she  did  so  unconsciously;  for, 
after  Mr.  Dry  had  been  a  minute  or  two  in  the 
house  which  he  entered,  he  came  out  again,  and, 
seein?  her  still  silting  there  unmovable  with  her 
eyes  Dzed  upon  the  same  spot,  he  muttered,  '*  The 
girl  is  a  fool,  that's  clear!"  and  went  on  about 
his  business. 

Other  eyes  had  been  watching  him  as  well  as 
those  of  Arrah  Neil,  and  before  he  had  actually 
quitted  ihe  street,  the  step  of  Mrs.  White  was 
heard  upon  the  stairs.  But,  ere  the  good  land- 
lady could  reach  the  top,  the  voice  of  Nancy  from 
'below  exclaimed,  "Here's  a  gentleman,  ma'am, 
wants  to  speak  to  you !" 

Arrah  waited  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  the  hope 
that  the  new  guest  would  depart,  and  that  the 
hostess  would  pay  her  the  accustomed  visit;  for, 
in  those  moments  of  anxious  expectation  and  sus- 
pense, she  felt  the  presence  of  any  sympathizing 
human  creature  a  benefit  and  a  relief.  But  after 
a  while  she  turned  to  gaze  from  the  window 
again,  and  murmured— for  she  did  not  sing — 
some  lines  of  an  old  song  which  she  had  learned 
in  her  infancy.  As  she  thus  sat,  she  heard  an- 
other step  upon  the  stairs,  slower  and  more  heavy 
than  that  of  the  landlady,  and  without  giving  it  a 
second- thought,  she  returned  to  sport  with  her 
own  fancies,  when  a  key  was  put  into  the  lock, 
and  the  door  opened. 

Arrah  Neil  started  and  turned  round,  and  not 
a  little  was  her  surprise  to  see  a  tall,  powerful, 
elderly  man,  with  white  hair,  and  deep  blue  (?yes, 
the  long  lashes  of  which  were  still  black,  ehier 
her  chaml)er,  fasten  the  door  behind  him,  anil 
advance  towards  her.    She  was  a  little  frighten- 
ed, and  would  have  been  more  so,  but  there  was 
a  kindly  and  gentle  air  in  the  visiter's  counte- ' 
nance  w'hich  was  not  calculated  to  produce  alanii; ! 
and  as  he  came  nearer,  he  said,  •'  1  beg  your  par-  ' 
don,  young  lady,  but  I  much  wished  to  see  you. " 
1  have  not  seen  you  for  many  a  long  year— not 
since  you  were  quite  a  little  thing." 

•'Then  you  knew  mc  in  my  childhood,  sir," 
exclaimed  Arrah,  eagerly,  •'  and—" 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  lady,"  replied  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  before  she  could  proceed;    "these 
arras  were  the  first  that  received  yoti  when  you 
set  foot  upon  this  shore.    Oh,  a  sorrowful  land- 
ing was  it,  and  sorrowful  was  the  fate  that  fi->l- 
lowed,  and  sorrowful  were  the  days  that  went  be- ; 
fore;  and  there  has  been  little  but  sorrow  since. 
But  good  luck  to  to-morrow,  it  may  bring  some- 1 
thing  brighter,  and  the  sky  won't  be  overcast  for- 1 
•ver,  that's  impossible."  '  j 

"  Then  you  are  the  Mister  O'Donnell  of  whom  I 
Mrs.  White  has  told  mo,"  cried  Arrah.     "Oh,! 
sir,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  more  about  my.sclf  and  j 
my  kindred.    Whosoever  child  I  am*  let   mc ' 
know  it.    If  a  peasant's,  say  so  without  lipar;  I 
would  rather  cast  away  the  vain  but  bright 
dreams  that  have  haunted  me  so  long,  and  lix 
my  best  affections  on  the  memory  of  some  good 
plain  people,  than  have  this  wild  doubt  and  un- 
certain IV   any   longer— tell    me— tell    me— any 
thing,  if  it  be  not  disgraceful  to  the  living  or  the 
flead." 

"Disgraceful!"  cried  Hugh  O'Donnell;  "I 
should  like  to  hear  any  man  say  that.  No,  no, 
there's  nothing  disgraceful,  my  darling;  but  l| 
cannot,  and  I  must  not  tell  yon  all  that  I  could 
wish,  young  lady— not  just  at  present,  that  is  to 
say.    By-and-by  you  will  hear  all." 

''And,  in  the  mean  time,  what  misfortunes 


may  befall  me,"  said  Arrah  Neil,  in  an  earnest 
tone,  "what  misfortunes  have  already  befallen 
me,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  averted." 

"  Why,  that  is  true  too,"  replied  O'Donnell, 
aAer  a  moment's  thought;  "and  3'et  it  coaM  nor 
be  helped.  What  to  do  now  I 'cannot  rightly 
tell ;  for,  from  what  the  good  woman  below  says, 
old  Neil,  when  he  was  dying,  wished  yon  to 
know  all." 

"I  am  sure  he  did,"  answered  the  poor  giri, 
"  but  they  had  swept  the  cottage  of  every  thing, 
and  I  miioh  fear  that  the  papers  he  wished  me 
to  have  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  base  old 
man." 

"Ay,  you  must  be  got  out  of  his  clutches: 
that's  the  first  thing,"  said  O'Donnell.  "  On  my 
life,  if  there  were  any  thing  like  law  in  the  land, 
we  would  make  him  prove  before  the  justices 
what  right  he  has  to  meddle  with  you — his  ward, 
indeed !  But,  alas !  young  lady,  there  is  neither 
law  nor  justice  left  in  England,  and  the  simple 
word  of  that  crop-eared  knave  would  weigh 
down  the  oaths  of  a  whole  host  of  what  they  call 
malignants.  The  only  way  to  follow  is  Ibryou 
to  get  away  secretly,  and  put  yourself  nnder'the 
care  of  those  who  have  been  already  kind  to  vou. 
You  arc  very  willing  to  go  hack  to  Lord  Wal- 
ton and  his  si>tcr,  I  supjwse  1" 

'-  Oh,  that  I  am !"  cried  Arrah  Neil,  with  the 
warm  colour  mounting  in  her  fair  cheek;  but 
the  next  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  thoughtfully 
down,  and  murinnreii,  "  and  yet — and  vet—" 

*'  Yet  wha',  young  lady  V'  asked  O'Dor.ne]', 
seeing  that  she  did  not  conclude  her  sentence. 

"Nothing,"  replied  .Arrah  Neil;  "'tis  but  a 
vain  regret.  When  I  was  in  poverty  and  beg- 
gary, they  v/ere  ijencrous  and  kind  to  me;  and 
at  times,  when  I  schooleil  myself  to  think  that 
such  must  have  been  my  origmal  situation,  not- 
withstanding the  idl?  dreams  of  brighter  days 
that  came  back  to  trouble  me,  I  used  to  fancy 
that  I  cf)uld  be  well  content  to  be  iheir  lowest 
servant,  so  that  I  mis^hi  follow  and  be  with  them 
always.  But  since  I  came  hither,  and  the  mcm- 
orics'of  the  jiast  grew  clear,  and  the  mistress  0' 
this  house  con  fume  I  them,  I  have  been  thinkiiig 
that,  perhaps,  before  I  returned  to  those  two  kind 
and  noble  friends,  I  might  learn  all  mv  own  fate 
and  history,  and  be  able  to  tell  them  iliat,  when 
they  condescended  to  notice  and  protect  a  bein? 
so  lowly  and  himible  as  I  was  when  they  found 
me,  they  were  unknowingly  showing  a  kindness 
to  one  not  so  far  inferior  in  blood  to  themselves 
as  they  had  imagined." 

"And,  by  the  Lord,  you  shall  be  able  to  tell 
them  so,"  cried  O'Donnell ;  "  for  proud  as  they 
may  be,  I  can  tell  them—" 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Arrah,  interrupting  him, 
"  they  are  not  proud — neither  was  it  from  any 
pride  that  I  wish^.'d  io  tell  them  that  poor  Arrah 
Neil  was  not  the  lowly  being  they  had  thought; 
for  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  kind  that  depcnd- 
ance  on  them  was  sweet ;  but  I  wished  them  to 
understand  how  it  was,  and  why,  that  I  have 
Iwen  so  strange  and  wild  at  times — so  thought- 
ful—and yet  there  may  have  been  pride,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  fixinij  her  eyes 
upon  the  grouml,  and  speaking  as  if  to  herself. 
"  I  would  not  have  him  think  me  so  low— so 
very  low.  But  you  said  I  should  be  able  to  tell 
them.    Speak,  spak  ;  let  me  hear  what  it  is  I" 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Hugh  O'Donnell,  "yott 
may  tell  them  there  is — " 

But,  ere  he  could  go  on.  Mrs.  White  ran  into 
the  room,  exclaiming,  "  He  is  coming,  he  U 
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comiiig!  Nancy  sees  him  at  the  end  of  the 
sCreet    Ctuick,  quick,  Master  O'Donnell." 

'*  Oh,  speak,  speak,"  cried  Arrah. 

"I  will  see  you  again,  dear  lady,"  cried 
O'Donnell,  quickly  j  "1  will  come  with  the 
liorses  myself.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  this 
money  belongs  to  you— it  mav  be  needful— it 
iia^  be  serriceable— do  not  let  him  see  it ;"  and, 
laymg  a  small  leathern  purse  upon  the  table,  he 
lurried  towards  the  door.  Before  be  quitted  the 
'oom,  however,  he  turned,  and  seeing  the  poor 
girl's  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  added, 

*  Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  will  see  you  again  before 
:his  time  to-morrow." 

The  landlady  of  the  Swan  and  her  visiter  hur- 
ried down  to  the  little  parlour,  but,  as  so  often 
liappens  when  people  are  taken  by  surprise, 
:hey  made  more  haste  than  was  necessary ;  for 
whether  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  met  with 
iomething  to  detain  him,  or  whether  he  walked 
ilowly  as  he  came  down  the  street,  he  did  not 
nake  his  appearance  on  the  steps  leading  up  to 
he  inn  for  several  minutes  aAer  they  had  de- 
scended. 

"  I  will  speak  with  this  man,  Mistress  While," 
»id    O'Donnell,    after   a    moment's    thought. 

*  Tell  him  that  I  have  come  to  see  him — that 
rou  sent  for  me  by  some  one  who  knew  where 

0  find  me." 

"Are  you  sure  that  i.s  a  ^ood  plan!"  asked 
he  landlady.  "  We  want  time  to  get  the  young 
ady  away,*' 

"  Never  fear !  never  fear !"  replied  her  com- 
janion.  "  I  will  keep  him  in  play  for  a  week, 
f  need  be." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  White;  and  while 
)*Donnell  took  a  seat  and  leaned  his  cheek 

1  pen  his  arm,  as  if  waiting  patiently  for  some 
•ne's  coming,  the  good  landlady  bustled  about, 
aaking  a  noise  among  bottles  and  mea<iures, 
rich  as  unconcerned  an  air  as  she  could  as- 
time. 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Dry  walked  solemnly 
ip  the  four  steps  which  led  from  the  street  to  a 
itile  flat  landiog-place  of  stone,  encircled  with 
in  iron  railing,  which  lay  without  the  door;  and 
IS  soon  as  he  thus  became  apparent,  Mrs.  White 
an  out  of  her  parlour,  exclaiming,  •*  Sir,  sir,  the 
[entleman  you  wished  to  see  is  come.  The  man 
vho  brings  the  eels  called  a  few  minutes  ago, 
ind  as  he  knew  where  to  find  him,  I  l>ade  him 
ell  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  come  and  see  you." 

**  That  was  right!  thai  was  right !"  cried  Mr. 
)ry,  with  his  small  red  eyes  sparklini;  with  sat- 
sfaction.    "  Where  is  he.  Mistress  While  V 

"Here,  sir,  in  the  bar,"  answered  the  land- 
ad^;  and  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  calcu- 
atmg  bow  he  was  to  proceed,  and  smoothing 
lis  face  down  to  its  usual  gravity,  Mr.  Dry 
Talked  deliberately  into  the  little  room  where 
ilngh  O'Donnell  was  seated. 

"Here  is  Mister  Dry,  sir,"  said  the  hostess, 
tpening  the  door  for  him;  but  Mr.  Dry  waved 
lis  nand  pompously  for  silence,  and  then  con- 
idered  Mr.  O'Donnell  attentively. 

"  This  good  lady  tells  me  rou  wish  to  speak 
wilh  me,  sir,"  said  O'Donnell,  after  giving  the 
itw-comer  quite  sufficient  time  to  inspect  his 
:oantenance;  "pray  what  may  be  your  busi- 
less  mith  mel" 

"  It  is  of  a  private  nature,  Master  O'Donnell," 
eplied  Mr.  Dr>',  "  and  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
rzjplained  at  your  own  house  than  here,  if  you 
rul  tell  me  where  that  is." 

O'Donnell  smiled  and  snook  his  head.   "  I  am 


not  fond  of  private  busmess  at  my  own  honse, 
sir,"  he  answered,  dryly.  "These  are  suspi- 
cious times :  people  will  be  for  calling  me  ma- 
lignant, or  something  of  that  kind.  1  am  a  plain 
man,  sir — an  honest,  open  merchant,  ana  not 
fond  of  secreu*:.  If  you  nave  any  thing  to  say,  I 
can  hear  it  here." 

"  Well,  then,  come  into  this  neighbouring 
room,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Dry;  •*io  tbac 
you  can  have  no  objection;  and  as  to  being 
charged  with  malignancy,  meihinks  the  conver- 
sation of  Ezckiel  Dr>',  or  Longsoaken,  would 
never  bring  such  an  accusation  upon  any  man's 
head." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  know  you," 
replied  O^Donnell,  following  towards  the  little 
room  where  Mr.  Dry  had  dined  after  his  first 
arrival.  "  I  have  heard  of  you  from  the  people 
of  Bishop's  Merton,  whom  I  occasionally  sup- 
ply with  dry  beef  and  neat's  tongues  from  Ham- 
burgh." 

"Pray  be  seated,  Master  O'Donnell,"  said 
Mr.  Dry,  closing  the  door  carefully  after  they 
had  entered;  and  then,  taking  a  chair  opposite 
to  his  companion,  he  went  on  with  sundry  hems 
and  haws,  interrupting  his  discourse,  and  giving 
him  both  lime  to  think  of  what  he  was  next  to 
say,  and  to  cxrimine  the  countenance  of  O'Don- 
nell as  he  proceeded. 

"  You  mu«^t  know,  Mr.  O'Donnell."  he  said, 
"  that  after  the  death  of  a  certain  old  man — a 
clear  and  undoubted  malignant — named  Ser- 
geant Neil — hum — with  whom  I  think  you  have 
had  a  good  deal  lo  do— ha." 

"Very  liille,  sir,"  replied  O'Donnell,  as  he 
paused ;  "  I  had  to  pay  him  some  money  every 
year,  sent  to  me  by  my  correspondents  "beyond 
sea— I  should  think  the  man  was  somewhat  of 
a  malignant,  from  some  of  his  letters  on  the  re- 
ceipt." 

"  Verily  was  he,  and  a  roost  ferocious  one 
loo,"  replied  Mr.  Dry;  "but  after  the  death  of 
this  person,  I,  with  the  consent  and  appointment 
of  the  auihoriiies- hum — look  upon  me  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  girl  supposed  to  be  his 
grand-daughter — hum — his  grand-daughter  as 
she  was  called— I  say,  Master  O'Donnell — ha." 

"  Verj'  kind  of  you,  indeed,  sir,"  answered 
O'Donnell,  "especially  as  old  Neil  could  not 
die  rich." 

"  As  poor  as  a  rat,"  replied  Mr.  Dry,  emphat- 
ically: "pray  what  was  it  you  paid  hSm  per  an- 
num, Ma.ster  O'Donnell  1" 

"  About  fifty  pounds  a  year,  as  far  as  I  recol- 
lect," said  O'Donnell,  "  but  I  cannot  exactly  tell 
till  I  look  in  my  books." 

"  That  was  but  a  small  sum,"  rejoined  Drj-, 
"for  takinff  care  of  this  girl,  when  her  family 
are  so  wealthy  and  the  estate  so  great— ha." 

"Arc  they,  sirT'  asked  O'Donnell,  in  an  in- 
difl^erent  tone.    "  Pray  whereabout  do  they  lie  V 

"  Come,  come,  Master  O'Donnell,"  cried  Mr. 
Dry,  with  a  significant  nod,  ."you  know  more 
than  you  pretend  to  know — hum.  We  have 
found  letters  and  papers — hum— which  show 
that  you  have  full  information— ha — and  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  speak  openly  with  me 
—hum.    Do  you  understand  me  ?— ha." 

"Oh,  I  understand  quite  well,  sir,"  replied 
O'Donnell,  not  in  the  least  discomposed;  "my 
letters  were  all  upon  business.  I  sent  the  mon- 
ey—1  announced  the  sending— I  asked  for  my 
receipts ;  and  whenever  there  was  a  word  or  two 
sent  over  to  forward,  such  as,  'All  is  well!' 
'Things  going  on  better  !*  or  any  thing  of  that 
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sort,  I  wrote  them  down  jast  as  I  received  them, 
without  troabling  my  head  aboat  what  they  re- 
ferred to." 

Mr.  Diy  was  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  pro- 
.ceed;  whether  to  take  the  high  and  domioeeriDg 
tone  ihat  he  had  often  ibund  very  successful  at 
Bishop's  Merlon,  or  to  cajole  and  bribe,  as  he  had 
Had  occasion  to  do  at  other  times ;  but,  afler  a  little 
reflection,  he  determined  that  the  latter  would  be 
ihe  best  course  at  first,  as  he  could  always  have 
recourse  to  the  former,  which,  if  employed  too 
soon,  and  without  due  caution,  might  lead  to 
mote  publicity  than  was  at  all  desirable. 

*'Now  listen  to  me,  Master  O'Donnell,"  he 
i«aid  at  length ;  "  you  are  a  wise  man,  and  pru- 
dent, not  to  confide  your  secrets  to  strangers; 
but  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  true  rank, 
station,  fortune,  family,  and  connexions  of  this 
young  woman  should  be  clearly  ascenained, 
and  though,  perhaps,  you  may  not  like  to  sav 
at  once,  '1  know  this,'  or  *  I  know  that,'  yet  I  ask 
you,  can  you  not  secretly  and  quietly  get  me  in- 
formation upon  all  thesse  matters — if  I  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  lake  the  trouble— well  worth 
your  while — very  well  worth  your  while  1" 

**  That  is  another  matter,"  answered  O'Don- 
r.cll,  "quittf  another  matter,  sir;  but  the  question 
3S,  what  would  make  it  worth  my  while  1  I'm 
a  merchant,  sir,  and  we  must  make  it  a  matter 
of  trade." 

Mr.  Dry  pondered ;  but  before  he  could  an- 
swer, Mr.  O'Donnell  added,  "Come,  Master 
Dry,  let  me  hear  distinctly  what  it  is  you  want 
to  know,  and  then  I  can  better  judge  how  much 
it  is  worth." 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  immediately,"  rejoined 
IVIr.  Dry,  feeling  in  his  pocket;  and  at  length, 
drawing  forth  the  bundle  of  papers  which  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  had  examined  tne  night  before,  he 
began  to  read,  "  Habakkuk,  two,  five:  *Yea 
also  because  he  transgresseth  in  wine' — ^no,  that 
is  not  it—and  besides,  it  was  not  wine,  but 
strong  waters— Ah,  here  it  is ;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  read  to  his  companion  the  series  of  questions 
which  the  worthy  captain  above-named  had  warn- 
ed Mr.  O'Donnell  would  be  addressed  to  him. 

"A  goodly  list!"  said  the  Irishman,  in  a  tone 
that  Mr.  Dry  did  nol  think  very  promising;  but 
he  went  on  immediately  to  add,  "  Well,  I  think 
all  this  information  I  could  obtain,  if  it  were 
made  worth  my  while— and  a  great  deal  more 
too ;  but  you  sec,  Mr.  Dry,  this  is  purely  a  mer- 
cantile transaction :  you  come  to  me  for  infor- 
mation as  forgoods.'*"^ 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  he  of  Long- 
eoaken;  *'it  is  all  a  matter  of  trade." 

*'  Well,  then,"  continued  O'Donnell,  "  I  must 
know  to  what  market  you  intend  to  take  the 
goods." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  said  Mr.  Dry. 

"  ril  explain  it  lo  you  in  a  moment,"  replied 
the  other;  "  I  mean,  what  is  your  object  1  if  it 
should  be  shown  tfiai  the  girl  is  different  from 
what  she  seems — if  fair  and  probable  prospects 
of  money  and  such  good  things  should  spring  up, 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  her  V* 

"  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  yet  considered 
with  due  deliberation  and  counsel,"  replied  Mr. 
Dry. 

"  But  it  is  one  well  worth  consideration,"  an- 
swered his  companion ;  "  in  a  word.  Master  Dry, 
.io  yon  intend  to  put  the  girl  and  her  property 
vndei  the  proteciion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  law, 
or  to  eive  her  another  protector:  your  son— or 
/ourself,  perhaps  T' 


"  What  if  I  say  to  pat  her  ander  the  pioleclte 
of  the  law  r 

*•  Then  I  say  you're  a  great  goose  for  year 
pains"  replied  O'Donnell,  rising,  "and  I'm 
afraid  we  can't  deal.  The  law  is  a  bad  pay- 
master, and  does  not  make  it  worth  men's  whde 
to  do  it  service  or  take  trouble  for  it ;  and  this 
would*  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  woifc; 
now,  if  you  had  made  up  yoar  mind  lo  mattf 
her  quietly  and  secretly  to  yonr  son,  or  any  neir 
relation,  it  would  be  a  different  affair,  and  yn 
Would  not  mind  giving  a  g^od  per  cenuge." 

«*  I  have  no  son— I  have  no  near  felatiODf^" 
replied  Dry,  somewhat  pettishly ;  "  bat  I  shall 
not  mind  giving  a  good  per  ccntage,  notwith- 
standing." 

"  Then  of  course  you  intend  to  many  her 
yourself,"  said  O'Donnell ;  '<  weU,  that  being  the 
case,  I  will  go  home  and  consiner  between  this 
and  this  hour  to-morrow  what  I  will  take.  I 
must  make  my  calculations,  for  I  am  a  man  of 
my  word,  and  like  to  know  exactly  what  a  thing 
is  worth  before  I  put  a  pri'^e  upon  it ;  bat  by 
this  time  to-morrow  I  will  tell  vou:  so  good- 
morning,  Mr.  Df}'- it  is  getting  fate/' 

"  But  where  shall  I  find  you  1  where  shiU  I 
find  you  V*  cried  Mr.  Dry,  as  the  other  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  AVhiie  will  send  a  boy  with  yon,'' 
replied  O'Donnell ;  "  she  knows  where  it  isnov 
—good  afternoon ;"  and,  issuing  forth,  he  sjmte 
a  word  or  two  to  the  landlady,  and  then  ouioed 
the  house,  murmuring,  "The  old  snake!  1 
know  them,  those  canting  vipers — I  know  them." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  the  town  was 
dark  and  silent,  the  streets  empty,  and  the  win- 
dows generally  closed,  when  Diggory  FaJnte 
advanced  with'  a  light,  gay  step  through  varioos 
narrow  ways  towards  the  block-hoasc  wheiethe 
Earl  of  Beverley  was  confined.  He  was  foUow- 
ed  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  bf 
Ancient  Hazard  of  the  train-bands,  and  a  shoit  | 
distance  behind  him  came  Captain  Baieoolt,  i 
with  the  silent  step  but  wide  stride  of  one  well- 
accustomed  to  dangerous  enterprises.  The  ton- 
most  of  the  party,  we  have  said,  advanced  light- 
ly and  gayly  with  that  sort  of  brap^docla  air 
which  characterized  the  Cavaliers  m  almost  all 
iheir  undertakings,  and  which— or,  rather,  ik 
foolish  self-confidence  of  which  it  was  the  mcff 
outward  expression — ^ruined  so  many  of  their 
best-concerted  plans.  Ancient  Hazard,  bow- 
ever,  as  he  walked  along,  displayed  a  very  diP 
ferent  asi)eet.  He  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
business  in  hand,  and,  though  resolved  to  cany 
it  through,  his  head  turned  almost  involuntarily 
to  right  or  lefl  at  every  step,  thinking  that  some 
one  must  be  waiching  him,  thou^  the  only  sos* 

Sicions  that  existed  anywhere  regarding  his  con- 
uct  were  those  in  his  own  heart.  Barecolt,  on  j 
the  contrary,  though  as  likelv  as  any  man,  from 
natural  disposition,  to  make  as  much  noise 
about  whatever  he  did  as  was  necessary,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more,  was  too  much  habita- 
aied  to  enterprises  of  this  kind  to  be  particularly 
excited  on  the  occasion,  and  his  ranity  took  tlie 
direction  of  affecting  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter, 
of  course,  so  commonplace  and  easy,  that  it  al- 
lowed him  to  think  of  anjrthing  else ;  and  he 
therefore  followed  with  his  eyes  bent  npoa  the 
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Sit>tiDd,  not  icing,  apparently,  nothing  that  pass- 
ed around  him. 

The  first  and,  indeed,  only  obstruction  Uiat 
Dresented  itself  to  their  progress  towards  the 
Dlock-house  was  offered  by  the  watch,  who,  en- 
countering good  Diggory  Falgate,  carrying,  it 
must  be  remarked,  a  small  bundle  under  his 
antn,  and  not  particularly  approving  of  the  jaunty 
air  with  whicn  he  gave  them  good-night,  thought 
At  to  stop  him,  and,  in  Shakspeare's  words, 
"prate  oMhis  whereabout.*' 

Falgate  was  always  ready  to  cry  clubs,  and 
ttron^y  disposed  to  resist  the  watch  when  it 
eoald  be  done  with  the  slightest  probability  of 
success ;  so  that  a  very  pretty  quarrel  was  com- 
mencing, which  might  soon  have  conveyed  him 
to  prison,  or  the  cage,  had  not  Hazard  come  to 
his  support  and  informed  the  worthy  guardians 
of  the  night  tliat  the  captive  of  their  hands  was 
his  poor  neighbour  Falgate  the  painter,  who  was 
not  an  ill-disposed  man,  though  somewhat  in- 
olined  to  moisten  his  clay  with  more  than  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  strong  beer;  and  he,  more- 
orer,  hinted  that  such  might  be  the  case  on  that 
very  night.  • 

This  assurance  proved  so  far  satisfactory  that 
the  watch  thought  fit  to  let  him  go  with  a  suit- 
able admonition,  and  Hazard  acting  his  part 
better  when  he  grew  warm  in  the  matter,  l>ade 
Diggory,  in  a  rough  tone,  go  on  about  his  busi- 
ness and  not  make  broils  in  the  streets,  or  he 
would  get  himself  into  mischief. 

This  said,  the  whole  party  proceeded  on  their 
way,  resuming  as  soon  as  possible  the  same  or- 
der of  march  as  before,  and  Captain  Barecolt, 
with  his  grave  and  serious  demeanour,  passing 
the  watch  without  question. 

About  five  minutes  after,  Diggory  emerged 
into  the  open  space  by  the  river  side,  and  ad- 
vancing straight  towards  the  block-house,  enter- 
ed into  conversation  with  the  guard.  What  was 
said  at  first  was  in  a  low  tone,  but  presently  the 
sound  of  the  voices  grew  louder  and  louder;  an- 
giy  words  reached  the  comer  of  the  street  behind 
which  Ancient  Hazard  had  concealed  himself; 
and,  running  across,  he  came  up  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  sentinel  from  knocking  down  the 
painter  with  the  butt-end  of  h is  piece-  The  plan 
a^ed  upon  was  now  fully  carried  out;  the  an- 
cient of  the  train-bands,  while  threatening  Fal- 
^te  sharply  with  the  stocks  and  the  prison,  was 
still  more  severe  upon  the  sentinel,  and  com- 
tnanded  him  immediately  to  march  back  to  the 
^aid-house  and  send  down  the  next  upon  the 
roll.  He  would  keep  guard  while  the  other  was 
^ne,  he  said ;  and  the  man,  giving  up  his  mus- 
ket, walked  away,  proceeding:  about  fifty  yards 
tawards  tiie  opposite  buildings  before  he  recollect- 
ed the  orders  of  the  governor,  to  keep  all  persons 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  was  in  con- 
ference with  the  prisoner.  He  accordingly  paus- 
ed, and  Ilazara,  who  had  been  watching  him 
closely,  walked  up,  askinar  why  he  stopped  when 
he  ha«l  orders  to  go  straight  to  the  guard-house. 
The  man  excused  himself,  and  transmitted  the 
commands  he  had  received  from  the  governor, 
upon  which  his  ancient  desired  him  to  go  on.  re- 
turning slowly  towards  the  block-house. 

By  this  time,  however,  Barecolt  had  run 
across  in  the  darkness  from  the  mouth  of  the  op- 
posite street,  and,  with  Falgate  behind  him,  was 
feeling  over  the  door  for  the  key  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  lock  on  the  preceding  morning.  He 
found  the  keyhole,  however,  untenanted,  and  at 
Chat  moment  the  exclamation  burst  from  his 


lips  which  had  so  much  alarmed  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham, 

"They  have  taken  the  key  out,"  he  cried; 
"curse  me  if  I  don't  force  the  lock  off  with  mr 
dagger;"  and  he  was  proceeding  to  act  accont 
ingly,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  door  was  open- 
ed, the  light  broke  forth  from  within,  and  Loxd 
Beverley  suddenly  clapped  his  hand  upon  hit 
mouth,  whispering,  *' Not  a  word  of  recognition!" 
Then,  in  a  louder  tone,  he  demanded,  "  Who, 
and  what  do  you  seek  here,  sir  V* 

Barecolt,  for  a  single  instant,  was  puzzled  as 
to  whether  he  should  speak  French  or  EInglish ; 
but  Lord  Beverley  had  used  nothing  but  the  lat- 
ter tongue,  and  he  replied  in  the  same,  while  with 
open  eyes  he  seemed  to  demand  farther  expla- 
nation: "I  was  seeking  some  one,  whom,  it 
seems,  I  am  not  likely  to  find." 

"You  may  look  in,  sir — you  will  see  no  one 
here,"  answered  tlie  earl ,  and  Barecolt  gave  a 
hurrieii  look  round,  saw  the  curtain  of  the  bed  on 
the  opposite  side  drawn  forwanl,  and  with  a  wink 
of  the  eye,  gave  (he  royal  officer  to  understand 
that  he  began  to  comprehend. 

"That  Is  enough,''  continued  the  earl,  assu- 
ming somewhat  suddenly  a  foreign  accent ;  "you 
are  now  satisfied ;  go  away." 

Barecolt  instantly  withdrew  a  step;  but  the 
earl  followed  him,  and  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  You 
seem  at  liberty— I  shall  be  so  soon ;  out  of  the 
town  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  either  wait  for  mc 
on  the  rocid  to  York,  as  near  as  is  safe,  or  tell 
the  king  all  that  has  happened,  and  that  I  will 
rejoin  him  soon,  1  trust,  with  good  news." 

Thus  saying,  he  drew  back,  shut  the  door,  and 
locked  it,  as  before,  in  the  inside. 

Captain  Barecolt  laid  his  finger  on  the  side  of 
his  nose.  "  Here  is  something  going  on  here," 
he  said  to  himself  "  Well,  I  will  obey  onlcrs ; 
it  is  not  my  fault  if  his  lordship  will  not  get  one 
of  the  mousetra  p.  Now,  Master  Falgate— now, 
Master  Hazard,  let  us  be  off  as  fast  as  we  can  to 
the  Swan." 

"  I  must  stay  here  till  the  guard  comes,"  an- 
swered Hazard,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Why.  what  is 
all  thisl  The  sentry  said  something  about  the 
governor.    Will  not  the  prisoner  come  outl" 

"  No,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  he  would  rather  stay 
in ;  nevertheless,  as  he  is  a  wise  man,  Master 
Hazard,  doubtless  he  has  his  reasons.  Well, 
follow  us  to  the  Swan  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and 
we  will  talk  more." 

*il  will,  1  will,"  answered  Hazard;  "away 
with  you,  quick:  if  any  one  were  to  come  and 
find  you  here  with  me,  I  were  ruined." 

Barecolt  and  Falgate  hurried  on,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  reached  the  Swan,  the  door  of  which 
was  partly  shut;  but,  the  moment  they  approach- 
ed, the  st^rvant-girl  Nancy  put  forth  her  head, 
saying,  "  Go  up  to  your  room,  sir,  quick :  the  old 
man  is  below;  Dame  White  told  me  to  sav  so." 

"  Thanks,  Nancy,"  replied  Barecolt ;  ana,  con- 
triving to  conceal  his  face  with  his  cloak,  he 
crossed  the  passage,  and,  followetl  by  Falgate, 
walked  up  the  stairs.  In  the  room  of  the  worthy 
captain  they  found  a  light  burning,  and  Falgate, 
laving  down  his  bundle  upon  the  table,  asked, 
"Well,  sir,  what  is  the  matter^  Where  does 
the  pulley  hitch  1  When  men  have  the  door 
open,  why  won't  ihey  walk  out?" 

"Good  faith,  I  cannot  tell  any  more  than  what 
is  in  that  bundle,"  observed  Barecolt. 

"  That  you  shall  soon  be  able  to  tell,"  replied 
Falgate.  "  It  is  all  my  worldly  goods  and  chat- 
tels, sir.    I  am  goin^  wU!bL^Qi^\.^Y^VBL^OKi3^^ 
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"A  good  resolution,''  replied  Barccolt,  abnipt- 
lyj  "pray,  Master  FaJgaie,  have  j^ou  money  to 
buy  a  horse  1  A  man  is  nothing  without  a  horse, 
you  know." 

"Ay,  that  I  have,"  replied  the  painter;  "but 
where  to  get  one  is  the  question." 

"  Let  not  that  embarrass  you,"  rejoined  Bare- 
colt,  with  a  well-satisfied  and  patronising  air. 
"A  man  of  action  and  experience,  like  myself, 
is  never  unprovided.  1  will  find  you  one  be- 
tween this  and  Newlands." 

Falgate  admired  with  such  evident  satisfac- 
tion, that  Barecolt  treated  him  to  a  story  of  his 
adventures  once  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
where  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  whole  com- 
pany was  secured  by  his  having  taken  the  i}re- 
caution  to  put  a  thimble  in  his  pocket.  Before 
this  was  concluded,  they  were  joined  by  Ancient 
Hazard,  whose  watch  had  passed  undisturl)ed 
till  he  was  relieved  by  another  of  the  train-bands ; 
and  the  three  remained  near  an  hour  together, 
and  partook  of  some  of  the  landlady's  good  wine. 
Hazard  then  issued  forth,  and  consultations  man- 
ifold took  place  between  Mrs.  White  and  Bare- 
colt ;  after  which,  the  good  lady  paid  a  furtive 
visit  to  poor  Arrah  Neil,  for  by  this  tim^.  Mas- 
ter Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  had  retired  to  rest. 
There  were  then  farther  conferences  in  the  room 
of  Barecolt,  and  at  length  the  inn  sunk  into  re- 
pose. 

About  half  an  hour  before  daybreak,  howev- 
er, four  persons  silently  assembled  in  the  hall;- 
few  words  were  spoken ;  but  good  Mrs.  White, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye  at  the  thoughts  of  other 
days,  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  fair  girl,  who  lean- 
ed trembling  on  the  arm  of  Barecolt.  The  door 
was  quietly  unbolted,  and  opened;  three  of  the 
party  went  out,  and  the  Ibunh  retiring,  closed  it 
after  Ihom.  The  others  walked  slowly  on  to- 
wards the  gate  of  the  town,  and  just  as  they  ap- 
proached, the  faint  dawn  of  day  began  to  give 
light  to  the  streets. 

"Give  the  young  lady  your  ann.  Master  Paint- 
er," said  Barecolt,  "  and  answer  to  whatever  I 
say  to  you,  that  you  will  set  about  it  whenever 
you  have  seen  the  young  woman  to  Newlands." 

Falgate,  who  was  now  in  his  working  dress, 
nodded  his  head,  and  gave  his  arm  for  Arrah's 
support,  while  Barecolt  advanced  to  the  gate,  and 
giving  the  word  with  which  he  had  been  furnish- 
ed, ordered  the  wicket  to  be  opened  in  an  author- 
itative tone.  It  had  not  the  full  success  he  could 
have  wished,  however,  for  the  man  would  do 
nothing  farther  than  call  his  officer,  so  that  sofhe 
five  minutes  were  lost.  At  length,  however,  the 
ofiicer  appeared,  and  as  he  had  seen  our  worthy 
captain  on  the  dav  before,  and  examined  his  pass, 
no  farther  difficulties  were  made  in  his  case.  In 
regard  to  Falgate,  however,  the  matter  was  dif- 
ferent, and  he  was  asked  in  a  surly  and  some- 
what suspicious  tone  whither  he  was  going  so 
early  in  tne  mominp. 

"He  be  coming  wid  me  to  see  one  thing  there 
be  to  do  at  de  nort  end  of  de  curtain,"  said  Bare- 
colt; "but  all  you  English  have  too  much  to  do 
wid  de  girl,  and  he  sav  he  cannot  do  it  till  he  be 
come  back  from  Newlands;  but  you  remember, 
sair,"  he  added,  turning  to  Falgate,  "  if  I  find  you 
not  about  it  by  seven  of  de  clock,  I  turn  you  oflf." 

"  I  will  set  about  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen 
the  Toung  woman  to  Newlands,"  replied  Falgate, 
bobbing  his  head;  and  the  whole  party  passed 
out  of  the  gates,  which  were  closed  behml  them. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Now  go  on,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  first  liitle 
public  house  you  come  to,"  whispered  Captaia 
Barecolt,  as  soon  as  he  and  his  companions  had 
passed  the  gates  of  Hull ;  "  I  will  not  be  a  min- 
ute;" and,  turning  away  underneath  the  wall 
which  at  that  time  surrounded  the  city,  be  ap- 
peared with  a  shrewd  eye  to  be  examining  tit 
Ibrtifications.  Lucky  it  was  for  him  that  he  did 
so ;  for,  the  moment  after,  the  officer  of  the  guard 
having  been  roused  somewhat  early  from  his 
slumber,  and  thinking  it  unnecessary  tu  go  to  bed 
again,  sauntered  forth  to  enjoy  the  breeze  of  the 
morning,  and  to  observe  what  the  strange  cap- 
tain was  about.  No  sooner  did  our  wortb}' 
friend,  giving  a  backward  glance  towards  the 
gates,  perceive  that  he  was  watched,  than,  with- 
out a  moment's  deliberation,  he  beckoned  the 
ofiSccr  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him  when  he 
approached  with  a  torrent  of  engineering  termi, 
some  in  French,  some  in  English,  some  in  a 
language  compounded  of  the  two. 

"  Bcgar,"  he  cried,  afler  having  vented  a  greal 
deal  of  learning  upon  t^e  incomnrehensive  ea» 
of  his  auditor,  "1  not  able  to  tell  what  de  gov- 
ernor will  have  do  here.  Look,  sair,  look!  mr 
good  friend,  if  I  be  not  much  mistake,  dat  hill 
dere,  not  above  one  half  mile  off.  command  d» 
bastion  all  along.  Let  me  beseech  you  have  de 
bounty  to  take  von  leetle  walk  up  to  de  topofde 
hill.  Den  wid  one  stick  makisg  a  level,  so— 
see  if  de  line  do  not  cover  de  top  of  de  curtain— 
•  c'est  a  dire,'  if  it  do  not '  domino*  it.  You  un- 
derstand r' 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  understand  quite  well,"  replied 
the  officer  of  the  train-bands ;  "  but  I'll  tell  yon 
what,  captain,  you  must  go  yourself,  for  I  can- 
not leave  the  ffuard." 

"  Sapristi,  dat  be  true,"  said  Barecolt,  turning  * 
away,  and  walking  towards  the  slight  elevation 
he  had  pointed  out.  The  officer  of  the  gaarl 
watched  him  f^r  a  moment,  as  with  his  osnal 
dignified  stride  he  walked  on  towards  the  hill, 
and  then  turning  back  again  to  the  gales,  enter- 
ed, causing  them  once  more  to  be  closed  behind 
him. 

Barecolt  paused  when  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  rise,  ana,  turning  round,  examined  the  tova 
of  Hull,  but  more  especially  the  gate  from  which 
he  had  issued  forth,  making  sundry  gesUcul^ 
lions,  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  relative  height  of  the  hill  and  the  fortifica- 
tions, suspecting  that  some  one  might  be  oh- 
sen'ing  him  still.  In  doing  so,  howe\'er,  he 
scanned  every  nook  and  comer  with  a  carious 
eye,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  he  was 
not  watched,  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  regained 
the  road  along  which  Falgate  and  Arrah  Neil 
had  taken  their  way,  and,  covered  by  a  small 
clump  of  trees  which  grew  near  at  that  time, 
hurried  on  with  long  steps  towards  the  little  pab- 
lie  house  which  Hugh  O'Donnell  had  men- 
tioned. 

The  pace  at  which  he  went  was  .so  rapid,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  he  had  met 
with,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  little  solitary  house 
just  at  the  moment  that  Arrah  and  her  compan- 
ion reached  it.  There  was  a  tall  man  standing 
at  the  door:  and  the  next  instant,  before  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  rame  up,  three  horses  were  led  oat 
by  a  man  and  a  bey,  and  the  worthy  captain 
could  see  his  Irish  acquaintance.  Mr.  0*DoD- 
nell,  lifl  the  fair  girl  upon  one  of  the  beasts,  and 
then,  approaching  his  head  close  to  her  ear,  ap- 
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pear  to  whisper  to  her  eagerly  for  setreral  mo- 
ments.    . 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  bis  commanica- 
Jion,  it  was  jast  over  when  Captain  Barecolt  laid 
bis  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell 
only  added  the  words, 

**  Remember,  to  none  but  himself,  or  her/' 
He  then  tamed  to  Captain  Barecolt,  exclaim- 

^*Cluick,  quick  upon  your  horse's  back,  and 
away." 

"  Oh !  tbere^s  no  such  haste,  Master  O'Don- 
nrll,"  replied  Barecolt,  who  loved  not  to  receive 
the  word  of  command  from  a  merchant.  "  No- 
thing but  cowardice  is  ever  in  a  hurry;  so  what 
jm  to  pay  for  the  horses,  my  frieud  7" 

"  Seventeen  pounds  for  that,"  replied  O'Don- 
nell,  pointing  to  one,  "and  two-and-twenty 
pounds  for  the  other,  which  yon  had  better  moi:uit 
yourself,  lest  your  long  legs  touch  the  ground. 
They  are  cheap." 

"  Cheap  or  dear,  they  must  be  paid  for,"  re- 
plied Barecolt,  "  and  they  don't  seem  bad  beasts 
cither.  Come,  Master  Falgate,  bring  forth  the 
crowns— you  see,  having  short  legs  saves  you 
"Ave  pounds;"  and  while  the  worthy  painter  un- 
folded his  bundle,  in  which  were  now  contained 
soch  parts  of  Barecolt's  goods  and  chattels  as  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  with  him, 
the  captain  drew  forth  a  leathern  purse  and  dis- 
Imrsecl  the  sum  required  for  his  own  beast,  which 
operation,  to  say  the  truth,  leA  his  pocket  but 
scantily  garnished. 

"  Now  mount,  mount,  Master  Falgate,"  con- 
tinued Barecolt.  "  T'other  side  of  your  horse, 
man,  and  t'other  foot  in  the  stirrup,  or  we  shall 
have  you  with  your  face  to  the  tail.  Now,  Mis- 
tress Arrah,  are  you  ready  1" 

But  when  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  Arrah 
Neil  had  fallen  into  one  of  her  deep  fits  of  ab- 
straction, and  he  had  to  repeat  the  question  be- 
fore she  roused  herself 

"  Yes,  yes !"  she  answered,  with  a  start,  "I 
am  ready;"  and  then,  turning  to  O'Donnell,  add- 
ed, "I  remember  it  all  now.  That  name,  like 
the  sudden  drawing  of  a  curtain,  has  let  in  the 
light  upon  memory,  and  I  see  the  past." 

*'  God  speed  yon,  young  lady,"  replied  O'Don- 
nell; "but  now  hasten  upon  your  way,  and  I 
-will  take  mine ;  for  it  will  not  be  leng  ere  your 
flight  is  discovered,  and  before  that  I  hope  I 
shall  be  in  my  house,  and  you  many  miles 
hence." 

Thus  sayinr,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  Bare- 
colt, striking  his  horse  with  his  heel,  led  the 
■way  along  the  road  at  a  quick  pa«e.  Arrah 
Neil  followed,  and  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment; 
hot  good  Diggory  Falcate,  who  seemed  less  ac- 
customed to  equestrian  exercise  than  either  of 
his  companions,  was  not  a  little  inconvenienced 
by  the  trotting  of  his  horse.  Merciless  Captain 
Barecoli,  however— though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
saw  the  difficulty  with  which  their  companion  fol- 
lowed them  at  a  still  increasing  distance — kept  up 
the  same  rapid  rate  of  progression  for  some  six 
or  seven  miles,  speaking  now  and  then  a  word  or 
two  to  his  fair  companion,  but  showing  wonder- 
ful abstinence  from  his  usual  frailty.  At  length 
they  reached  the  top  of  a  long,  sloping  hill, 
which  commanded  a  view  over  a  wide  extent  of 
cotintrv  behind  them,  and  along  at  least  one 
half  of  the  road  they  had  followed  from  Hull ; 
and,  turning  his  horse  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Captain  Barecolt  paused  and  examined  the  track 
beneath  his  eyes,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any 


signs  of  parsait.  AH  was  dear,  however:  the 
sun,  now  risen  a  degree  or  two  above  the  hori- 
zon, but  still  red  and  laige  from  the  horizontal 
mist  through  which  it  shone,  cast  long  shadows 
from  tree,  and  house,  and  village  spire  over  Ihe 
ground  in  some  places,  and  in  others  bright 
gleams  of  rosy  light;  but  almost  ail  the  world 
seemed  still  slumbering,  for  no  moving  object 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  road,  and  nothing  even  in 
the  fields  around  but  where  a  team  of  horses, 
driven  slowly  by  a  whistling  ploughman,  at 
about  a  hundred  yards  upon  the  left  of  the  party 
on  the  hill,  wended  slowly  onward  to  commence 
their  labours  for  the  day. 

"You  may  go  a  little  slower  now,  yonng 
lady,"  said  Barecolt,  aAer  he  had  concluded  his 
examination;  "we  have  a  good  start  of  them, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  would  venture  to  send 
out  far  in  pursuit." 

"Thank  God!"  answered  Arrah  Neil;  not  in 
the  common  tone  of  satisfaction  with  which 
those  words  are  usually  pronounced,  but  with 
the  voice  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Him  froin 
whom  all  deliverance  comes.  "But  do  you 
think  we  are  really  safeT'  continued  Arrah,  af- 
ter a  moment's  thought.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  go  on  quickly  for  a  time ;  but  that  good 
man  who  came  with  us  seems  hardly  able  ta 
make  his  horse  keep  up  with  us." 

"  Then  we  will  make  him  lead  as  soon  as  ha. 
comes  op,"  answered  Barecolt;  "we can  follow 
at  his  pace,  for  I  think  we  are  secure  enough 
just  now.  The  truth  is,  he  is  evidently  unac- 
customed to  a  horse's  back,  and  sits  his  beast 
like  a  London  tapster  in  a  city  pagobnt.  'Tis  a 
lamentable  thing,  Mistress  Arrah,  that  so  few 
people  in  this  country  ever  learn  to  ride.  Now, 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old,  there  was  not  a 
pas  of  the  manige  that  I  could  not  make  the 
wildest  horse  pe'rform;  and  serviceable  indeed 
have  I  found  it  in  my  day ;  for  I  remember  well 
when  the  small  town  of  Alais  was  taken,  which 
I  had  aided  to  defend,  with  twenty  other  gentle- 
men of  different  nations,  we  determined  that  we 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  capitulation, 
and  on  the  morning  when  the  king's  troops  were 
just  about  to  march  into  the  town,  we  isisued 
forth  to  cut  our  way  out,  or  to  find  it  through 
them  in  some  manner.  We  had  not  gone  above 
three  hundred  vards  from  the  gate,  when  we 
found  a  line  of  pikemen  drawn  up  across  the 
road  and  in  a  meadow.  There  were  no'  other 
troops  on  that  side  of  the  town,  for  the  chief  at- 
tack was  at  another  point;  but,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  us,  down  went  tneir  pikes,  when,  crying  to 
the  rest,  *  Now,  gentlemen,  follow  me,'  I  dashed 
up  to  them  as  if  to  charge.  I  was  mounted  on 
a  swift  and  powerful  horse — I  called  him  Drake, 
in  memory  of  the  great  Sir  Francis— but, 
just  as  I  was  at  the  point  of  their  pikes,  I  lifted 
him  on  his  haunches,  struck  my  spurs  into  his 
flanks,  and  with  one  spring,  over  the  line  he 
went." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  rest?"  asked  Arrah 
Neil. 

"You  shall  hear,"  replied  Barecolt.  "The 
horse,  as  he  came  over,  lashed  out  behind,  and, 
striking  one  of  the  pikemen  on  the  head,  dashed 
in  his  steel  cap  and  his  scull  together,  so  that 
down  he  went,  and  my  friends  charging  on,  cut 
a  way  for  a  part  of  themselves  before  the  confu- 
sion was  over.  Five  got  through  and  joined  me, 
but  the  rest  had  to  eat  cold  steel." 

"They  were  killed  1"  asked  Arrah  NciL 
"Alas!  war  is  a  sad  th^ng." 
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"  Very  true,  replied  Barecolt ;  "  but  one  comes 
to  think  of  it  as  nothing.  It  is  the  occupation  of 
brave  men  and  gentlemen;  and  when  one  makes 
up  one's  mind  every  day  to  lose  one*s  life  if  need 
be,  we  do  not  think  much  of  seeing  others  go  a 
lew  hours  before  us.  If  I  could  call  up  again  all 
the  men  I  have  seen  killed  since  I  fir>t  smelt 
powder,  when  I  was  about  fifteen,  I  should  have 
A  pretty  strong  army  otghosts  to  fight  the  Uound- 
ueads  with.  Well,  Master  Falgate,"  he  contin- 
ued, as  the  painter  came  up,  "you  seem  red  in 
the  face  and  out  of  breath.'^ 

"  Ugh !  there  never  was  such  a  beast,"  cried 
Falgate.  **  It  is  like  riding  a  rhinoceros.  He 
has  as  many  hard  knobs  in  him  as  a  cow,  and 
his  pace  is  like  a  galloping  earthquake.  Oons, 
captain,  you  go  so  fast,  too." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  tell  me,"  said  Bare- 
coil,  "  did  you  ever  take  a  journey  on  a  horse 
before  r 

"  No,"  replied  Falgate,  boldly,  "  or  I  do  not 
think  I  should  ever  have  got  on  one  again.  But 
in  pity,  good  Captain  Barecolt,  don't  go  at  such 
a  rate,  or,  faith,  you  must  leave  me  behind,  which 
would  not  be  like  a  good  camarado." 

"  No,  no,  we  won't  leave  you  behind,  Falgate," 
replied  Barecolt,  "and  for  that  reason  we  will 
make  you  go  first.  So  sljall  we  be  ready  to  pick 
yon  up  if  you  fall  off;  and  you  can  go  at  your 
own  pace,  though  it  must  be  the.  quickest  yoa 
can  manage." 

"  Oh,  butter  and  eggs  forever !"  cried  Falgate, 
putting  himself  in  the  van,  and  going  on  at  a  jog- 
trot; "  if  an  old  market-woman  can  keep  her  seat 
and  not  break  her  eggs,  I  do  not  see  why  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  creation  should  tumble  off  and 
crack  his  bones." 

"Nor  I  either,"  replied  Barecolt;  "and  if  he 
do,  he  deserves  to  break  his  head.  But  get  on  a 
lilUe  foster.  Master  Falgate,  or  we  shall  have  the 
fat  citizens  of  Hull  at  our  heels." 

"Oh,  no  fear!  no  fear!"  rejoined  Falgate; 
«they  are  all  miraculous  horsemen,  and  ride  as 
well  as  I  do :  so,  unless  the  governor  pursues  you 
in  person,  and  brings  all  the  horses  out  of  his 
own  stable,  you  may  ride  to  York  and  back  be- 
fore any  of  them  will  stir.  Would  that  the  man 
who  sold  mc  this  horse  were  in  as  sore  a  skin  as 
he  who  bought  it,"  he  continued,  ader  a  short 
pause;  "  I  am  sure  he  must  have  had  an  ill  will 
at  my  poor  bones,  plague  light  upon  him!" 

"  Ah,  no,"  cried  Arrah  Neil.  "  He  is  a  good 
and  a  kind  man." 

"He  is  a  very  close  one,"  replied  Barecolt; 
"  for  1  know,  young  lady,  I  tried  my  best  yester- 
day to  worm  out  of  him  all  the  secrets  that  we 
wanted  to  know,  but  he  held  his  mouth  as  tight 
shut  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster." 

•«  He  had  a  reason,  doubtless,"  answered  Ar- 
rah Neil,  falling  into  thought  again. 

"Well,  if  he  have  told  you  all  about  it,"  rejoin- 
ed Barecolt,  assuming  an  indifferent  air,  "  it  does 
not  matter.  I  have  no  curiosity.  Only,  when 
we  wish  to  send  despatches  securely,  we  give  a 
copy  to  two  .<^parate  messengers ;  and  if,  as  1  un- 
derstood him,  you  arc  to  tell  Lord  Walton  or  the 
young  lady,  it  might iiave  been  better  to  inform 
me  too,  as  then  I  could  have  carried  them  the  in- 
telligence in  case  of  our  being  separated  and  of 
my  seeing  them  first." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  hotter,"  said  Arrah 
Neil;  "but  all  promises  are  sacred  things,  and, 
meihinks,  more  especially  promises  to  the  dead." 

"  Ay,  that  they  are,"  answerod  Barecolt,  who 
saw  that  he  was  not  likely  to  learn  from  his  fair 


companion  what  had  been  the  substance  of  htr 
conversation  with  O'Donnell, "  ay,  thavtbey  are. 
I  remember  a  very  cniious  and  enleliaiaing  st*- 
ry  about  that  which  happened  at  the  siege  of  i 
certain  town,  when  I  was  serving  in  the  Nonh. 
1  will  tell  it  to  you  as  we  go ;  it  will  serve  to  while 
away  the  time." 

CAPTAIN  BARECOLT's    STORT. 

"  Xliere  is  a  little  town  called  Le  Catelet  jost 
upon  the  French  frontier,  which  was  besi^cd 
by  the  Spanish  army  ailer  the  French  had  takea 
it  and  held  it  for  about  a  year.  The  attack  be- 
gan in  the  winter,  and  a  number  of  honoarabie 
gentlemen  threw  themselves  into  it  to  aid  la  ibe 
defence  as  volunteers.  Among  the  rest  were  two 
friends  who  had  fought  in  a  good  many  batdes 
together,  and  one  was  called  the  Viscouot  de 
Boulaye,  and  the  other  the  Capitaine  la  Vacbe- 
rie.  Every  day  there  were  skirmishes  and  sal- 
lies, and  one  night,  when  they  were  sitting  drink- 
ing and  talking  together,  afler  a  very  mardooos 
sortie,  Capitaine  la  Vachcrie  said  to  his  kvead, 

" '  How  cold  those  poor  fellows  must  be  whoa 
we  left  dead  in  the  trenches  to-day!' 

"'Ay,  that  they  must,'  said  Boulaye;  'and, 
'pon  my  life.  La  Vacherie,  I  am  glad  the  place 
is  so  full  that  you  and  I  have  but  one  room  ud 
one  bed  between^ us,jojiierwJse_J  knojnr  not  haw 
"we  shoiThTkeep  ourselves  warm.' 

"  •  Nor  I  either,'  replied  La  Vacherie.  '  Miod, 
Boulaye,  if  I  am  some  day  left  in  the  treocbn,. 
you  come  and  look  for  me,  and  bring  me  out  of 
ihe  cold  wind.' 

"  He  spoke  laughing,  and  the  riscount  ansve^ 
ed  in  the  same  way, 

***That  I  will,  La  Vacherie;  don't  you  be 
afraid.' 

"  Well,  about  a  fortnight  aAer,  the  Spaniards 
attempted  to  storm  the  place;  but  they  were  driv- 
en back  after  fighting  for  near  an  hoar,  and  Boo- 
lave  and  La  Vacherie,  with  the  r^meot  of 
Champagne,  pursued  them  to  their  inirench- 
ments.  Boulaye  got  back  safe  and  sonind  to  the 
town  just  as  it  was  growing  dark,  and  went  lo 
the  governor's  house  and  talked  for  an  hoar  over 
the  assault,  and  then  returned  to  bis  room,  and 
asked  his  servant  if  Capitaine  la  Vacherie  had 
come  back.  The  man  answered  no;  and  so 
Boulaye  swore  that  he  would  be  banged  if  be 
would  wait  for  his  supper.  Well,  when  supper 
came  and  La  Vacherie  did  not,  ihft  viscount  be- 
gan to  think,  '  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  poor 
devil.  La  Vacherie,  had  led  his  bones  ontsidt/ 
and,  after  he  had  eaten  two  or  three  mouthfak. 
and  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  he  sent  tbe 
servant  to  the  quarters  of  the  regiment  of  Cham- 
pagne, to  see  if  he  could  hear  any  thing  of  hit 
friend.  But  the  servant  could  find  no  one  who 
knew  anv  thing  of  him;  and  when  he  came  back, 
he  foun(f  the  viscount  sitting  with  the  table  nsd 
the  wine  upon  his  right  hand,  and  his  feet  upon 
the  two  andirons,  with  a  warm  fire  of  wood  bla- 
zing awav  before  him.  When  he  told  him  that 
he  could  learn  nothing,  Boulave  exclaimed, 

"'Sacrement!  I  dare  say  he  is  killed— poor 
fellow,  I  am  very  sorry,'  and  he  filled  himself 
another  glass  of  winej'and  kept  his  foot  on  the 
andirons.  In  about  half  an  hour  more  be  went 
to  bed,  and  just  as  he  was  getting  comfortable 
and  beginning  to  doze,  seeing  the  fire  flickering 
against  the  wall  one  minute  and  not  seeing  it  the 
next,  he  heard  a  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  instant- 
ly recollected  La  Vacherie's,  who  came  up  sing- 
ing and  talking  just  as  usual. 
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'<  <Ah !'  cried  he,  'La  Vacherie,  is  that  yon  1 
I  thoarht  you  had  been  killed.' 

"  '  The  dense  yon  did,  Boulaye,'  replied  La 
Vacherie^  and  began  to  move  about  the  bottles 
and  glasses  as  if  he  were  feeling  for  a  candle  to 
light  it. 

" '  Well,  don't  make  a  noise,  there's  a  good 
man,'  said  Boulaye, '  for  I  am  tired,  and  have  a 
good  deal  lo  do  to- morrow.' 

"  *  I'm  sure  so  have  I,'  replied  La  Vacherie, 
'  so  V\\  go  to  bed  at  once.' 

"  *  Had  you  not  better  have  some  supper  Y 
asked  the  viscount. 

*'  'No,*  replied  his  friend,  'I've  had  all  the 
supper  I  want;'  and,  accordingly,  he  pulled  oil' 
bis  clothes  and  lay  down  Iteside  bis  comrade. 
But  by  that  time  the  viscount  was  asleep,  so 
thac  they  bad  no  farther  conversation  that  night. 
The  next  morning,  when  Viscount  do  Boulaye 
woke,  he  fonnd  that  La  Vacherie  had  already 
risen  and  left  his  nightcap  upon  the  pillow,  and 
he  did  not  see  him  again  till  night,  for  the  enemy 
made  several  fierce  attacks,  and  all  the  troons 
of  the  garrison  were  busy  till  sunset.  Well,  the 
viscount  supped  alone  that  night  as  before,  and 
just  as  he  got  into  bed,  he  heard  La  Vacheric's 
step  again,  and  again  he  came  in,  and  again  he 
would  ea una- supper,  bat  went  to  ted  as  before. 
The  viscount,  however,  did  not  sleep  so  easily 
this  night,  for  he  thought  theRe  was  something 
odd  about  his  friend.  So,  afler  lying  for  about 
half  an  hour,  he  said,  '  La  Vacherie,  are  you 
asleep  V 

"  'Not  yet,'  replied  La  Vacherie,  *but  I  soon 
shall  be.' 

"  *  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you  something,'  said 
Boulaye,  lurning  himself  sharp  round,  and  as  he 
did  so,  his  hand  came  against  La  Vacheric's. 
It  was  like  a  bit  of  ice! 

."  •  Why,  how  cold  yon  are,'  cried  the  vis- 
count. 

'<  *  And  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  other- 
Wise,*  asked  La  Vacherie,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
'  when  you  have  leA  me  out  there  in  the  trenches 
through  two  long  January  nights  V  and  that 
moment  be  iumped  out  or  bed,  threw  open  the 
window,  and  went  otT.  His  body  was  found 
next  morning  where  he  had  been  killed  two  days 
bclbrc." 

Arrah  Neil  was  silent,  but  Falgate,  who,  while 
riding  on  at  his  slow  pace,  had  kept  one  ear  al- 
ways upon  his  companion's  story,  turned  round 
anci  asked,  "  But  what  became  oAhe  viscount  7" 

■•  Why,  when  the  town  capitulated,"  replied 
Barecolt,  "he  went  into  a  Capuchin  convent, 
and  was  called  Father  Henry.  But  hark! 
There  is  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  by  the  Lord 
Harry!  Gallop,  Fal^nte,  gallop!  or  I'll  drive 
my  sword  through  you;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  drew  the  weapon,  and  pricked  forward  the 
horse  of  his  companion  with  the  point. 

The  galloway,  fi)r  it  deserved  no  higher  title, 
started  on,  laiNhin^  out  behind  in  a  manner  that 
lad  nearly  sent  the  poor  painter  out  of  the  sad- 
ile  and  over  its  head;  but  when  once  the  beast 
uvas  fairlv  started  in  a  gallop,  Falgate  found  his 
^at  much  more  comfortable  than  at  a  trot,  and 
I  way  the  wl»ole  party  went,  at  full  speed,  over 
till  and  dale  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when 
suddenly,  to  Barecolt's  surprise,  the  sound  of 
•he  truiiipet  was  again  heard  upon  his  left  nearer 
.han  before.  After  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
isten,  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  whatever  Ixrly 
>f  men  were  near,  they  did  not  come  from  the 
iide  of  Hull;  but  judging  that,  'when  escorting 


treasure  or  a  lady,  ne  snouid  t>est  show  his  val- 
our by  discretion,  the  renowned  captain  turned 
sharp  off  from  the  high  road  down  a  lane  to  his 
right,  and  after  having  gone  rather  more  than 
one  mile  in  that  direction,  through  pleasant 
rows  of  trees,  without  hearing  any  more  of  the 
sounds  which  had  alarmed  him,  he  pulled  up  at 
a  house,  from  the  front  of  which  a  pole  bearing  a 
garland  protruded  over  the  road,  indicating  thac 
some  sort  of  entertainment  would  there  be  Ibund 
for  wayfaring  travellers. 

"We  will  here  water  our  horses,  Mistress 
Arrah,"  he  said ;  *'and,  keeping  in  mind  that  we 
may  not  find  loyal  subjects  in  every  house,  we 
will  refresh  the  inner  man  with  gravity  and 
moderation;"  and,  assuming  a  sad  and  sancti- 
monious air,  he  addressed  a  dry-looking  man 
who  presented  himself,  asking  if  they  could  ob- 
tain wherewithal  to* strengthen  themselves  for 
their  farther  journey.  A  ready  affirmative  was 
given,  and,  aiding  Arrah  Is'eil  from  her  horse, 
Barccolt  led  her  in,  and  then,  never  forgetting 
his  military  habits,  returned  to  see  that  the  l>easts 
were  taken  care  of  The  landlord  followed  him 
out,  and  the  worthy  captain  continued'  to  eye 
him  with  a  considerate  glance  as  he  aide<l  m 
washing  the  horses'  mouths  and  taking  out  their 
bits.  By  the  lime  this  was  accomplished,  Bare- 
colt's opinion  of  his  companion  was  completely 
formed,  and  when  the  latter  remarked,  "You 
seem  to  have  been  riding  very  hard,  master,"  he 
replied  in  a  solemn  tone,  much  to  the  astoaish- 
raent  of  Diggory  Falgate, 

"Yea,  verily  have  we,  for  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  met  our  ears,  and  we  feared,  being  few 
in  number,  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  the  swag- 
gering malignants  who,  we  hear,  are  riding  about 
the  country'.  Wilt  thou  get  them  a  little  corn, 
my  friend  1" 

"Right  wilUngly,  master,"  replied  the  host; 
"  I  see  that  thou  art  a  godly  man,  and  I  am  glad 
to  serve  thee." 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Barecolt  whisper- 
ed to  Falgate,  who  had  remained  silent  partly 
from  fatigue  and  partly  from  surprise,  "We 
must  cozen  the  crop-eared  knave.  Whine,  cant, 
and  look  devout.  Master  Falgate,  and  forget 
your  swagger  if  you  can." 

"By  Saint  Winifred,"  replied  Falgate,  "this 
rough  beast  has  taken  all  the  swagger  out  of  me. 
I  can  hardly  stand,  captain." 

"  Well,  get  thee  in,^'  replied  Barecolt,  "  and 
leave  me  to  deal  with  him.  The  best  thing  for 
ihee  to  do  is  to  hold  thy  tongue;  for  if  thou  once 
opencst  thy  mouth,  we  shzill  see  some  profane 
saint  or  other  popping  out,  and  marking  thee  for 
a  malignant  in  a  minute." 

Atler  remaining  for  some  ten  minutes  more 
at  the  door,  in  slow  and  solemn  converse  with 
the  host,  Barecolt  stalked  into  the  house,  and 
found  Arrah  Neil  sitting  with  her  beautiful  bead 
leaning  on  her  fair  hand,  and  her  elbow  resting 
on  a  table  very  respectably  covered  with  pro- 
visions. 

"Now  let  us  to  our  meat,"  .said  Barecolt,  "fur 
we  must  he  soon  upon  our  way  again." 

Falgate  was  instantly  settling  himself  upon  a 
stool  to  fall  to,  without  fanher  ceremon)^ ;  but  the 
captain  gave  him  a  grave,  aduionishing  look, 
and  standing  before  the  table  with  his  clasped 
hands  resting  on  his  stomach,  and  the  two 
thumbs  elevated  Upwards  his  chin,  begun  a  grace 
which  had  wellnigh  exhausted  the  patience  of 
F'algate  before  it  was  done,  but  which  greatly 
edified  the  master  of  the  house.    AAer  this  was 
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coDcluded,  they  all  sat  down  to  meat;  an^l  Bare- 
colt,  who  well  knew  that  the  portion  of  good 
things  which  the  saintly  men  of  his  day  allotted 
themselves  was  by  no  means  small,  carved  away 
at  the  joints  without  any  modesty,  and  loaded 
his  own  plate,  among  others,  with  a  mess  suffi- 
cient lor  an  ogre. 

Alas  for  the  brief  period  of  mundane  felicity ! 
Scarcely  had  three  moathfuls  passed  between 
his  grinders,  scarcely  had  one  deep  draught 
from  the  foaming  tankard  wetted  his  lips,  when 
the  sound  of  many  horses'  feet  was  heard,  and 
the  next  instant  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard 
before  the  door.  The  landlord,  who,  as  was 
then  very  castomary,  had  sat  down  to  share  the 
zneal  prepared  for  his  guests,  started  up  and  ran 
out  to  the  door,  while  Barecoit  quietly  approach- 
ed the  window  and  looked*forth ;  then  returning 
t9  the  table,  he  whispered  in  a  l«w  voice  to  Dig- 
gory  Falgate  and  Arrah  Neil,  "A  party  of  the 
drunken  tapsters  and  pimpled-nosed  serving 
men  whom  the  Roundhead  rebels  call  cavalry. 
Master  Falgate,  be  as  silent  as  a  church  mouse, 
I  command  you,  and  answer  iioi  more  than  a 
monosyllable,  whatever  is  asked  you." 

"  Are  they  from  Hull  V  demanded  Arrah 
Neil,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  as  Barecoit  resumed 
his  seat  and  began  to  eat. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  gallant  captain : 
"bat  we  shall  soon  .see,  for  here  come  some  of 
them  along  the  passage :"  and,  as  he  spoke,  the 
door  of  the  room  opened,  giving  admission  to  a 
-stoat,  short-set  man  in  a  well-worn  buff  coat. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Parliamentarian  looked  at  Captain  Bare- 
coit, and  Captain  Barecoit  looked  at  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. The  former  had  a  cynical  sort  of 
smile  on  his  countenance,  as  if  he  recognised  in 
the  worthy  captain  a  personage  whom  he  had 
seen  before  under  different  circumstances;  but 
Barecolt's  face  was  a  perfect  blank — at  least,  if 
that  which  bore  so  prominent  a  gnomon  could 
be  called  so.  At  all  events,  in  expression  it  said 
nothing;  there  was  not  the  slightest  glance  of 
recognition  in  hiseye«,  there  was  not  the  small- 
est curl  of  consciousness  round  his  mouth.  He 
looked  full  in  the  officer's  face,  with  the  stare  of 
a  stranger,  for  very  nearly  a  minate,  and  tlicn 
civillv  asked  him  if  he  would  not  sit  down  and 
join  (heir  party. 

"  No,  I  thank  yon,"  replied  the  Parliam  ntari- 
an,  with  the  same  sneering  smile,"  but  I  think  1 
shall  ask  you  to  join  ours." 

"  1  am  mnch  obliged,  my  friend,"  replied 
Barecoit,  without  any  change  of  countenance, 
"  but  [  have  nearly  dined." 

"  Dined  or  not  dine*!,"  rejoined  the  other,  "you 
mast  come  along  wiih  me." 

"  How  now  7"  cried  Barecoit,  rising  with  a 
look  of  indignation ;  "  I  thought,  from  your 
look,  that  you  were  a  God-fearing  and  worthy 
man ;  bat  if  you  be,  as  I  now  judge  from  your 
words,  one  of  the  malignant  fomenttirs  of  s'trife 
in  Israel,  I  tell  thee  thou  art  in  the  wrong  pan 
of  the  country  to  play  thy  pranks,  even  if  thou 
hast  a  companv  of  thy  swaggering  rakehelly 
troopers  at  thy  heels.'* 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  the  other, "  I  am  what 
1  seem,  and  what  you  know  mc  right  well  to  be. 
Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  a  certain  Captain  Batten, 
sir  1  Were  yoa  ever  at  sach  a  place  as  Bishop's 
MertonV 


"  Of  a  Captain  Batten  I  have  heard 
was  in  London,"  replied  Barecoit,  boUi 
i  hav&  seen  him  too,  but  you  are  not  h< 
the  first  place,  he  is  a  godly  and  well 
person,  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  do  not 
thee.  Then,  as  for  Bishop's  Mertun, 
name  of  it  is  naught,  and  smacks  ol 
and  popery." 

"  1  am  not  Captain  Batten,  certainly, 
the  other,  "  but  1  was  cornet  of  his  irc 
yoa  were  at  Bishop's  Merton,  and  I 
you  well  along  the  road  for  forty  m 
more,  aAer  you  had  made  him  prisons 
have  changed  your  dress,  bat  I  know  y 
tain  Barecoit.''^ 

"  CaptaiB  Barecoit  1"  cried  our  worth 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  with  a  lo< 
tonishment  and  indignation ;  "  am  I  : 
have  done  with  Captain  Barecoit  1  Tl 
third  time  within  these  four  days  thai 
been  mistaken  for  that  gooU-for-nothinig 
less  fellow.  If  ever  I  meet  him,  I  wil 
that  nose  of  his,  or  he  shall  cut  off  m 
there  may  be  no  more  mistaking  beiv 
However,  sir,  if  you  are  really,  as  yoi 
comet  of  Captain  Batten's  troop,  1  am 
meet  you :  there  is  my  hand,  and  I  a 

freparcd  to  show  you,  to  your  salisfacti 
am  not  the  swaggering  malignant  yoa 
for,  but  a  poor  officer  of  French  extractioi 
parents  took  refuge  in  this  land  during 
secutions  of  those  who  fought  as  I  do, 
cause  o[  true  faith  and  freedom  of  con 
My  name  is  Jcrsval;  and  you  must,  mc 
ly,  have  heard  of  it,  as  1  have  for  the  la 
months  been  assisting  that  worthy  aU' 
man,  Sir  John  Hoiham,  in  strengthen 
fortifications  of  Hull." 

The  otiicer  looked  at  him  for  a  moi 
two  with  a  bewildered  stare  ;  for  tho 
thought  he  could  have  swum  to  the  pe 
the  man  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  b 
many  weeks  before,  as  Captain  Barecol 
lorious  malignant,  yet  the  captain's  cooln 
effrontery  was  so  great  as  almost  to  oved 
belief.  He  was  not  convinced,  indeel^ 
was  staggered ;  and  being  somewhat  of  a 
nature,  he  resolved  to  resist  giving  cred 
mere  assertions,  however  boldly  made. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  "you  say  y 
give  me  proofs.  Where  are  they  1  I  knc 
face  quite  well.  The  proofs,  the  proof: 
or  you  must  away  with  me  to  Hull/' 

"  Be  that  at  your  peril,  sir,"  replied  B. 
with  an  air  of  dignity.  "I  am  travel 
business  of  importance  for  the  governor 
will  resist  beins:>topped  to  the  shedding© 
As  to  the  proofs,  here  they  arc.  You  pi 
know  Sir  John  Hoiham's  signature;"  an< 
spok-,  he  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  tl 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  ffover 
Hull. 

So  well  had  he  combined  all  the  part 
of  his  stor\',  that  every  word  in  the  pass 
exactly  with  what  he  had  said  before.  I 
called  therein  the  French  otticer,  Captai 
val,  employed  upon  the  fortifications;  and 
autliorities  of  the  town  and  its  dependan 
well  as  all  persons  well  affected  to  the 
were  enjoined  to  give  him  free  passage,  a 
assistance  on  all  his  lawful  occasions. 
Parliamtntarian,  as  he  read,  became  mc 
more  bewildered,  and,  indeed,  somewhat 
ful  of  Captain  Barecolt's  idcntitr.  Thi 
lord  also  joined  in  on  behalf  of  his  gaei 
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Touched  for,  his  having  behaved  himself  in  a 
Teiy  comely  and  discreet  manner. '  The  Round- 
head was,  however,  of  a  stubborn  and  Mid- 
necked  race,  as  I  have  before  hinted.  He  was 
far  more  inclined  to  believe  his  own  eyes  than 
any  piece  of  paper  in  the  world ;  ancf,  alihouirh 
he  read  the  pass  twice,  he  looked  ni  Captiiin 
Barecoli  as  odcn,  each  time  muiiering  between 
his  teeth  an  expression  of  conviction  ihat  he 
"was  rij^ht  after  all 

"  Well,  it  does  not  siffnifv,"  he  said  aloud,  at 
length;  **yoa  shall  jr,o  to  Kull.  You  may  have 
stolen  this  pass,  or  lorged  it,  for  aught  I  know. 
Unless  some  one  can  swear  ihat  you  are  the 
same  man  here  spoken  of,  back  you  shall  troop.'' 

"  That  I  can  swear,"  cried  Diggory  Falgaie, 
starting  up,  and  forgetting  his  companion's  in- 
junctions to  silence. 

**  And  who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  may  yon  be?" 
demanded  the  Parliamentary  .«>oldier,  growing 
hot ;  for  Barecolt  had  by  this  time  quietly  fieed 
his  long  sword  from  the  sheath,  and  placed  his 
back  lowards  the  corner,  giving  a  glance,  as  he 
did  so,  to  *.'  e  ''-'ndow,  across  which  two  other 
figures,  on  •»        -ack,  passed  at  the  moment. 

"Who  am  I  i"  said  Falgate;  "a  citizen  of 
Hull,  sir;  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  I  saw 
that  gentleman  walking  and  talking  with  the 
governor  yestertiay,  and  that  he  is  the  same  to 
'whom  thai  pa^s  was  given." 

"Go  10 !  go  to!"  said  the  Parliamentarian, 
scornfully;  "you  seem  some  mechanic,  who 
can  know  naus^ht  of  such  matters.  Meddle 
with  what  concerns  you,  good  man.  Landlord, 
call  in  two  of  my  troopers." 

"  Be  it  at  yonr  peril  and  theirs,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, in  a  voice  of  extraonlinnry  loudness,  bring- 
ing the  point  of  his  weapon  towards  the  chest  of 
his  opp(*nent,  who  had  taken  a  step  forward. 
*•  Whoever  says  I  am  not  Captain  Jersval,  late- 
ly employed  by  Sir  John  Hotnam  on  the  fortifi- 
«*ation  of  Hull',  is  a  liar,  and  the  consequence  be 
upon  his  own  head." 

Just  as  he  was  pronouncing  in  a  stentorian 
voice  this  recapitulation  of  the  qualities  and 
titles  he  thought  fit  to  assume,  and  while  Arrah 
Neil  was  drawmg  back  to  the  farther  sideof^ihe 
^^.room  with  some  alarm,  hut  with  the  profound 
"silence  she  had  pres'^rved  throughout  this  scene, 
the  landlonl  opened  the  door  to  obey  the  order 
h*  had  receivea.  But  he  was  encountered  at  the 
threshold  by  two  i?entlemen,  whom,  to  say  truth, 
Captain  Barecolt  had  seen  a  minute  or  two  before 
crossing  the  window  on  horseback.  Now  our 
worthy  friend,  at  his  heart,  did  not  well  know 
whether  to  be  sorry  or  rejoice  at  their  presence, 
for  there  was  much  matter  for  very  mingled 
feelini^  in  their  sudden  appearance. 

The  first  face  that  presented  lt>elf  was  that  of 
Lord  Beveriey  ;  and,  with  all  BarecoItN  hml 
qualities,  he  had  a  certain  degree  of  chiva1n)us 
genero'sity  in  his  nature  which  made  him  unwill- 
ing to  have  another  cneraged  in  the  same  awk- 
ward scrape  as  himself,  e.'specially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  earl,  many  important  interest.^, 
he  feared, 
his  own 
his  own  neck 

Hb  soon  as  he  saw  his  noble  companion  dismount 
to  enter  the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
some  notice  of  what  was  going  on  within ;  nor 
had  his  words  failed  to  catch  the  earl's  ear,  for 
the  distance  from  the  door  of  the  room  to  the 
door  of  the  house  was  but  a  step,  and  the  win- 
duws  were  ipen. 


!  of  the  earl,  many  important  mterest.^, 
d,  might  be  perilled  by  his  capture,  while 
I  apprehensum  would  principally  affect 
neck.    He  had,  therefore,  shouiert  aloud. 


If,  however,  the  tight  of  the  earl  caused  Cap- 
tain Barecoli  as  much  alarm  as  pleasure,  the 
fHce  of  the  personage  who  followed  was  anything 
but  saiisfaciory  In  his  eyes,  for  the  la^t  time  he 
had  seen  it  wa's  in  earnest,  and,  apparently,  lie- 
cret  conference  with  Sir  John  Hoiham,  and  our 
fiiend  had  no  means  whatsoever  of  knowing 
whether  his  evasion  from  Hull  had  become  pub- 
lic before  the  earl  and  his  companion  bt-dset 
out. 

What  was  his  surprise,  however,  when  Lord 
Beverley  advanced  towards  him,  holding  out  his 
hand  and  exclaiming,  •*  Ah,  Captain  Jersval,  I 
was  afraid  I  should  have  missed  you,  for  we 
came  by  the  cross-roads.  But  what  is  all  thisi 
Sword  in  hand,  my  gallant  captain  1  What  is 
all  this,  sir?"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  Par- 
liamentary oflicer  with  an  air  of  authority ;  ••  I 
hope  you  are  not  molesting  this  gentleman,  who 
\n  a  very  grave  and  respectable  person,  and  not 
one  to  draw  his  swoni  upon  anybody  without 
just  occasion." 

Barecolt  was  for  oncein  his  life  wise  enough 
not  to  say  a  word.  He  did  not  venture  to  hint 
at  his  tieats  in  the  Cevennes;  he  said  nothing  of 
Navarre  or  Arragon ;  he  uttered  not  the  name  of 
Rochelle,  but  quietly  left  the  eari  to  settle  it  all 
his  own  way.  Falgate,  too,  was  overiK>wered 
at  the  sudden  recognition  of  Captain  Barecolt 
as  Cantain  Jersval,  and  the  Roundhead  oflicer 
lookccl  foolish  and  confounded,  muttering  lor  a 
moment  or  two  something  about  "a  mistake," 
till  he  recovered  himself  suffcienily  to  return  to 
his  point  and  declare,  "that  if  ever  human  eyes 
were  to  be  trusted,  the  man  calling  himself  Jers- 
val was  no  other  than  one  Captain  Barecolt,  a 
notorious  malignant." 

**And  pray,  sir,  do  you  know  me  1"  dcmaiulevt 
the  earl,  *'  for  you  seem  to  be  much  more  know- 
ing than  your  neighbours." 

"No,  I  never  saw  you  before,"  replied  the 
man,  bluffly. 

'*But  I  know  you,  Master  Stumpborough," 
said  the  earl's  companion,  advancing  in  turn. 
*'  At  least,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  the  man 
[  was  told  to  look  for,  while  accompanying  this 
gentleman  on  his  road.  You  are  the  cornet  of 
Batten's  troop  of  horse,  are  you  not!" 

*•  The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  stiflf 
bow;  **  it  seems  we  shall  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter  now." 

"  It  is  only  your  stupid  thick  head  that  has 
prevented  you  getting  at  it  before,  Master  Siump- 
'borough,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "This  per- 
son, whom  you  persist  in  calling  Barecolt— ycm 
must  be  a  bare  colt  yourself  lor  your  pains — is 
Captain  Jersval,  who  has  been  employed  by  Sir 
John  Hotham  in  strengthening  the  defences  of 
our  town,  and  who  is  now  going  on  with  this 
pntleman  upon  business  of  imp<irtance.  We 
have  been  looking  for  him  all  aion^  the  road ;  so, 
if  you  had  stopped  or  injuied  him.  you  would 
have  lost  your  ears  for  your  pains.*^ 

"  I  told  him  so !  I  told  him  so  I  I  told  him  so  I'* 
cried  Barecolt,  at  every  pause  in  the  other's 
words. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Hull  proceeded,  hand- 
ing a  small  paper  to  the  Parliamentarian. 
•*  There  is  a  wont  or  two  for  you  from  Sir  Juhi!. 
Now  get  ready  to  march  on  without  farther  de- 
lay. I  will  return  with  you.  1  think,  sir,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  earl,  "you  will  not 
want  me  any  morel* 

"  No,  I  thank  yoo,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Beverley, 
"  I  can  find  my  way  on  with  my  companiona. 
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nere.  Commend  me  to  Sir  John,  and  accept  my 
best  thanks  t'ur  your  cumpany  ku  I'ar." 

While  these  lew  wunls  were  passing  between 
the  Royalist  nubleiuau  ami  hi^culupulliuQol  the 
ruad,  the  Huunuhead  ufhcer  had  been  spelling 
through  Sir  John.  Uuihaiu's  nuie,  looking  boih 
pnzzled  with  the  w riling  and  confounded  with 
all  mat  had  lately  takfu  place.  When  he  had 
done,  however,  he  thought  tit  to  make  an  apolo- 
gy to  Barccoii  Ibr  taking  him  lor  the  man  he 
really  was. 

"1  will  never  believe  my  eyes  again,  sir,"  he 
said,  "for  1  wouid  have  hworn  that  you  were 
that  blaspheming,  ribaldry  varlet  Baiecolt,  only 
dressed  in  a  brown  suit  and  wiih  a  steeple- crown- 
ed hat  on.  You  are  as  like  as  two  peas— only, 
now  1  think  m  it,  he  m  ly  l)e  a  liitle  taller.  But 
I  hope  you  do  not  bear  malice,  sir:  now  I  know 
who  you  are,  1  am  satl^fiieJ ;  i  only  wished  to  do 
my  duty." 

"1  certainly  do  not  thank  you,  sir,  for  taking 
me,  a  peaceable  and  God-fearing  man,  for  a  blas- 
pheming, ribaldry  varlet,"  replied  Barecolt,  with 
a  solemn  air;  "but  1  loigive  you,  sir— I  lor^ive 
you^very  man  needs  forgiveness,  more  or  less, 
and  so  farewell;  but  use  your  eyes  to  better  pur- 
pose another  time;  and  if  ever  you  see  Captain 
Barecolt,  tell  him  that,  when  neit  he  and  Jersval 
meet,  1  will  set  such  a  mark  upon  him  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  mistakes:  and  so  fare  you 
well." 

A  few  words  had  in  the  mean  while  passed  in 
a  low  tone  between  the  earl  and  bis  companion 
from  Unll,  and  the  latter  then  took  his  leave, 
seeing  the  commander  of  the  party  of  troopers 
and  the  landloni  of  the  house  out  before  him. 
Barecolt  immediately  turned  a  glance  lull  of 
merriment  to  Lord  Beverley ;  bat  that  nobleman. 
with  a  grave  lace,  put  his  nnger  to  his  lips,  and 
then  seating  himself  at  the  table,  said,  "  Well, 
Captain  Jeisval,  t  y  yonr  leave  I  will  share  your 
dinner,  which,  by  (he  fulness  of  the  plaie5,  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  unpropitiously  interrupt- 

"Certainly,  certainly,  sir,"  said  Barecolt,  re- 
suming his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  ta  hie.  <*  Come, 
Falgate — come,  Mistress  Arrah  Neil." 

At  the  laiier  name  the  earl  started,  and  gazed 
at  Arrah  for  a  moment,  but  took  no  farther  no- 
tice, and  onlv  whispered  to  Barecolt,  **Make 
haste!" 


:jhapter  xxvu. 

There  was  a  jingling  of  arms  and  a  shouting 
of  words  of  r  imniand  at  the  dcKir  of  the  inn, 
somewhat  K'  •  much  of  the  trumpet,  and  a  great 
deal  too  mrrh  talking,  for  a  veteran  Ibrce;  and 
then  tiie  word  was  given  lo  march,  followed  by 
trampling  of  horses'  feet  in  not  the  most  orderly 
progression  upon  the  road.  The  mouth  of  Cap- 
ii.in  I3ircr«li  lu\d  been  busy  for  the  laM  five  min- 
ntcs  upon  beef  and  cabbage,  and  much  execution 
had  ii  done  i.i  that  course  of  operiiilon^;  \.\\t,  no 
sooner  had  the  snnnds  of  (he  retiring  party  di- 
minished, than  it  opened,  evidently  with  the  pur- 
po^'' ofgivinj;  uiieranrc  to  some  of  the  peni-up 
loqua<*iiy  which  had  lone  lieen  strusfi^llng  in  liih 
throat.  But  the  Earl  of  Beveilev  made  him  a 
fiecoml  F.ii;ntficant  si?n  to  be  silent,  and  his  cau- 
tiiin  was  not  unn/>cess:iry,  for  at  that  moment 
mine  host  wax  standing  at  the  hack  of  the  door, 
with  a  lew  silver  pieces  in  his  band,  giumbling 


internally  at  the  small  pay  of  the  Parliamentaij 
party,  and  ready  to  overhear  any  thing  that  wan 
Ha  id  t>y  his  other  guests.  The  next  moment  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
uming,  and  found  them  all  eating  and  drinking 
in  very  edi lying  silence.  His  prcbence  did  not 
seem  to  discolnpo^e  ihein  in  the  least,  aud  the 
only  efiect  it  had  upon  any  one  was  to  induce 
the  earl  to  point  to  the  huge  bla«.\  jack  in  the 
mld.st  oAlie  table,  saying  tiic  few  but  gratifying 
woni.s,  "More  ale!" 

The  landlord  hastened  to  replenish  the  tank- 
ard i  but,  as  there  were  no  ingenious  ci>nirivan- 
ccs  m  those  days  for  conjuring  up  va^iuu^  sorts 
ol'  beer,  at  will,  from  the  depths  of  a  profound 
cellar,  aud  as  the  huu>e  boasted  no  tapster,  the 
nost  himself  had  to  descend  to  the  cellar  lodraw 
liie  liquor  from  tiie  cask,  and  the  earl  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  say  to  Barecolt  and 
I'aljjMie,  "One  more  draught,  my  friends,  if  yott 
will,  and  then  to  our  horses'  backs.  Are  you 
ie>ted  enough  to  travel  on,  fair  lady,  for  1  have 
business  of  much  importance  on  handl" 

"  Uuiie,  .sir,"  replied  Arrah  Nei' ;  ••  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  g:o  on." 

"1  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  iK*re,"  continued 
the  earl;  'but  we  must  not  venture  to  speak 
more  till  we  have  nothing  but  the  free  air  around 

U.v" 

The  next  in.stant  the  landlord  reappeared,  and 
the  earl,  taking  the  black  jack  from  his  hands, 
put  his  lips  to  it,  but  pa8.sed  it  on  alter  barely 
ia.siing  the  coittenLs.  Barecolt  did  it  more  joa- 
lice,  in  a  lung,  deep  draught;  and  Falgate  well- 
nigh  drained  it  to  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  this 
ceremony  was  concluded,  Barecolt  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  ro.se,  and  the  earl  returned  thanks 
(or  the  daily  bread  they  had  received,  at  le>s 
length,  but  with  greater  dcvoliun,  than  his  com- 
panion might  have  done. 

"Now,  Captain  Jersval,"  he  said,  when  this 
was  done,  "you  .see  for  the  horses,  while  I  pay 
the  score."  And  when  Barecolt  returned,  be 
k'und  the  face  of  his  host  bearing  a  much  belter 
saiislied  look,  alter  .settling  with  his  last  guests, 
than  it  had  assumed  after  the  departure  of  hun 
whom  the  good  man  mentally  teimed  a  beggar- 
ly cornet  of  horse. 

The  earl  then  placed  Arrah  Neil  in  the  saddle,, 
sprang  upon  the  back  of  a  hnnilsome,  powerfnl 
charger,  and,  followed  quickly  by  Barecolt  aid 
slowly  by  Falgate,  took  hi>  way  ahmg  thv  lane 
in  which  the  house  stood,  ch(io>ing  without  hes- 
itation many  n  turning  and  many  a  hy-paih, 
much  to  the  admiration  of  the  worthy  capuin, 
who  had  a  natural  fondness  for  intricate  ways. 

*'  Yuu  seem  to  know  the  road  right  well,"  be 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  to  the  carl,  when  he  could  re- 
frain no  lt»nger. 

••  I  have  known  it  from  my  boyhootl,"  replied 
Lonl  Beverley ;  but  he  made  no  farther  answer, 
and  nnie  on  in  silence  till  the  path  they  followed 
opened  out  upon  <me  of  the  wide,  open  moors, 
n«ii  un frequently  met  with  even  now  in  that  part 
of  the  coHnlrw  and  which  at  that  season  was  all 
purple  with  thv  benntiful  flower  of  the  heath. 

"Now,"crieil  the  earl,  "we  can  .speak  freely. 
You  are  full  of  woniler  and  curiosity,  I  know, 
cantain;  but  first  tell  me,"  he  continued,  lookiig 
behind  towanls  Diugory  Falgate,  who  was  l.i- 
h<iiirin«  after  them  about  three  hundn.Nl  yards  m 
the  resir,  "  whom  have  ycui  got  there  Y' 

"Oh  !  a  very  honest "lell  iw,  rny  lonl,"  repliei 
Rnrec(dt,  <*  who  must  needs  go  join  the  king,  and 
be  a  soldier." 
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'  ••Put  him  into  the  infantry,  then,"  said  the 
carl.    "  But  are  you  sure  olhim  1" 

*'CLuite,"  replied  Barccult;  "  he  aided  me  last 
night  to  get  speech  with  you  in  the  biock-houtie, 
and  would  not  have  cared  if  it  had  put  his  neck- 
in  a  noose." 

'•  Enough— enough,"  said  the  carl;  "it  had 
wellaigh  been  an  unlucky  business  for  all;  but 
Ibat  matters  not.  The  man  showed  his  devotion, 
and  therefore  we  may  irnM  him;  and  now,  fair 
lady.,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought,  I  can 
scarcely  helieve  my  eyes  lo  lind  you  nere  upon 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Bui,  doubtless,  you  do 
not  know  me ;  let  me  say  that  1  am  an  old  friend 
•fLoiti  Walton." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Arrah  Neil,  "I  re- 
member you  well.  You  were  at  Bishop's  Mer- 
lon that  terrible  night  Injfore  the  fire.  You  pa.ss- 
cd  me  as  I  sai  by  the  well  watching  for  Lord 
"Walton's  returrff  to  tell  him  what  they  plotted 
again.st  him;  and  you  a.nked  your  way,  and 
spoke  kindly  to  me.  Oh !  I  remember  you  well ; 
bat  I  wonder  you  remember  me,  for  I  am  much 
changed." 

"You  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  carl,  "not  only 
in  dress,  but  in  speech.  I  could  hardly,  at  that 
time,  wring  a  word  from  you,  though  I  was  anx- 
ious to  knuw  if  1  could  give  you  aid  or  help." 

**  I  was  at  that  time  in  deep  grief,"  replied  Ar- 
rah Neil,  *'and  that  with  me  is  always  silent; 
but,  besides,  I  had  one  of  my  cloudy  fits  upon 
me — those  cloudy  fits  that  ar£  now  gone  for- 
•ver." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  the  earl ;  "  what  has  happen- 
ed to  dissipate  themi" 

"Memory,**  replied  Arrah  Neil.  *'At  that 
time,  all  the  past  was  covered  with  darkness, 
previous  to  the  period  at  which  I  arrived  at 
Bishop's  Mertun;  hut  still,  in  the  darkne.ss,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  saw  figures  moving  about  difl'er- 
cni  from  those  that  surrounded  me,  and  as  if  I 
beard  tongues  speaking  that  never  now  .•mounded 
on  my  ear.  And  so  longingly,  so  earnestly,  used 
I  to  look  upon  that  cloud  over  the  nas(~so  com- 
pletely used  it  to  withdraw  my  thoughts  from 
the  piesent — so  anxiously  usetl  I  to  iry  to  »ee 
those  figures,  and  to  hear  lho>c  voices  more  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  do  not  wonder  people  thought  me 
mad.     I  ihou«:ht  myself  so  at  times." 

"  But  still,"  rejoined  Lord  Beverley,  **  how  has 
all  this  been  removed  1" 

"  Becau.se  the  cloud  is  gonr»,"  replied  Arrah 
Neil,  with  a  smile  that  mide  her  fair  face  look 
angHic;  "because  o  remember  one  scene,  one 
house,  one  person,  connected  wiih  the  past,  woke 
up  memory  as  if  she  had  been  sicepmg;  and 
daily  and  hourly  since  .she  has  been  bringing  up 
before  me  the  jiictures  of  other  days,  till  all  is 
growing  clear  and  bright." 

**  I  can  understand  all  that,"  said  the  earl, 
with  interci^t ;  "  but  I  would  f:nn  hear  how  ii  hap- 
pened, that  memory  had  for  so  long  failed  you 
at  a  particular  point." 

"It  is  strange,  indeed,"  .said  Arrah  Neil, 
thoughtfully;  "hut  I  suppose  it  sometimes  hap- 

rns  so,  afler  such  a  terrible  fever  as  that  which 
had  at  Hull,  and  of  which  my  poor  mother 
died." 

"That  explains  the  whole,"  replied  the  carl; 
"such  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur* 
rence.    Was  ihi.s  many  year*  airol" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replieil  Arrah  Nell,  "when  I  was 
very  young.  I  could  not  be  miire  than  eii^'a  or 
nine  years  old  ;  I'cr  that  good,  kind  worrau,  the 
landlady  of  l^ie  inn  where  we  then  lor  ^,  told 


me  the  other  day  that  it  was  between  nine  and 
ten  years  ago.  Those  were  sad  times,"  she 
siuid. 

"They  were,  indeed,"  said  the  Enrl  of  Bever- 
ley, a  deep  shade  coming  over  hi.->  brow;  "as 
sad  loyou,  it  seems,  as  tu  me,  lor  we  both  then- 
lust  iho.Ne  that  were  dearebt  to  us." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  looking  down 
upon  his  horse's  crest  wiih  a  stem  and  il.ought- 
ful  exprcs>ion  of  countenance;  and  then  raismg 
his  head,  he  shook  his  rein  with  a  quick  and 
impatient  gesture,  saying,  "It  is  not  good  to 
think  of  such  things.  Come,  Bareculi,  now  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity  as  far  as  is  rea>onaMc.  1 
see  that  you  have  scarcely  been  able  lo  keep  it 
within  lounds;  but,  first,  let  li.e  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  to  set  me  free;  and,  understand  me, 
I  am  not  one  to  limit  my  gratitude  to  words." 

"But  your  lordship  s;tid  it  h:.d  uelJnigh  been 
an  unlucky  busineas  for  us  all,"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Barocoli ;  "and,  to  say  truth,  as  ."-oon  as  the 
door  was  open,  I  saw  that  I  had  got  into  the 
wrong  box,  as  it  is  called.  There  was  some- 
l)ody  behind  the  curtain,  I  suspect;  and  I  do  not 
know,"*be  continued,  "  whether  it  would  be  dis- 
creet to  ask  who  it  was." 

"  There  need  he  no  secret  aljput  it  now,"  re- 
plied the  earl.  "  It  was  no  other  than  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  John  Holham,  the  governor,  wno  wish- 
ed to  hold  some  private  communication  with  me. 
He  feared,  when  you  tried  lo  open  the  door,  that 
it  was  some  one  come  to  spy  upon  his  actions ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  very  anprehensive 
lest  your  inopportune  appearance  should  be  the 
means  not  only  of  breaking  off*  my  conversation 
with  him,  but  of  getting  you  yourself  hanged  for 
a  spy.  i  had  no  time  fur  consideration,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  1  told  yoa  to  get  out  of  Hull 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  wail  for  me  on  the  road. 
I  had  still  less  time  to  think  of  what  account 
I  should  give  of  you  to  Sir  John ;  but  the  tniih, 
when  it  can  be  told,  my  good  captain,  is  always 
the  best;  and  as  the  governor  had  already  prom- 
ised to  set  me  at  liberty  speed i I v,  1  thought  fit  to 
tell  him  that  you  were  an  attached  dependant  of 
mine,  who  had  foolishly  thought  fit  to  risk  your 
own  life  to  set  me  free.  I  told  him,  moreover, 
that  I  had  directed  you  to  gel  out  of  the  town  as 
soon  as  you  could,  and  wait  fi>r  me  on  the  road, 
trusting  to  his  promiNC  for  speedy  liberation. 
He  pronounced  the  plan  a  gocni  one,  and  made 
arrangements  for  sending  Colonel  Warren  with 
me,  lo  ensure  my  pa.ssing  safe  if  I  should  meet 
this  party  of  horse  with  whom  I  just  now  found 
you  embroiled." 

"This  Colonel  Warren  must  be  quick  at 
taking  a  him,"  replietl  Barecoll, "  for  he  certain* 
ly  entered  into  your  lonlship's  schemes  in  my 
poor  favour  witn  great  skill  and  deci.sioo.*' 

"He  is  a  verv  good  man,  and  weli  aiTected," 
replied  the  earl;  "the  only  one,  indeed.  In  Hull 
on  whom  Sir  John  Hotham  can  rely.  He  was 
prepared,  however;  Tor,  just  l>elurp  we  .set  out 
this  morning,  as  he  luid  me  atlerward,  first  a  ru- 
mour, and  then  a  regular  repori  fioui  the  gates 
reacheil  the  governor,  to  ihf  eflVci  thai  you  hni 
run  away  fn»m  the  town.  Sir  John  replied  cdd- 
ly  to  the  officer  who  brought  him  the  intellirfnce, 
that  you  had  not  run  away,  but  had  been  sent  by 
him  on  bnsinessof  imporinnce;  and  that,  for  the 
future,  when  on  suani  at  the  eaies,  he  had  hetier 
mind  hi.^  own  business,  which  was  to  prevent 
\he  enemy  fn»m  coming  in.  and  not  to  meddle 
with  those  who  went  out.  He  then  ez()1aiiied  \k» 
Warren  that  we  s^ho^xVi  toi^  ^^y^  «n.  vox  ^^.^  \ 
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mnd  in  half  an  hour  after,  we  came  up  the  river 
in  a  boat,  mounted  the  horses  which  had  been 
aent  to  meet  us  a  couple  of  miles  from  Uic 
town,  and  fell  in  with  the  party  of  horse,  as  you 
know." 

"  Truth  is  best,  as  you  say,"  replied  Barecoli ; 
"  but  yet  I  do  honour  a  man  who  can  tell  a  stur- 
dy lie  with  a  calm  and  honest  countenance  when 
need  compels  him ;  and  in  this  respect  the  worthy 
Colonel  warren  certainly  deservei  high  renown, 
for  he  vouched  lor  my  being  Captain  Jersval 
with  as  sincere  and  as  innocent  a  face  as  a 
lamb\s  head  at  Caster." 

"  I  fear  he  does  not  merit  your  praise,"  replied 
the  earl,  "  and  1  do  not  think  he  would  exactly 
covet  it;  but,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  know 
you  to  be  any  other  than  Captain  Jersval;  for 
my  conversation  about  you  with  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham  was  but  short,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
to  mention  your  real  name." 

"Lucky  discretion,"  cried  BarecoUj  "but,  in 

goad  tooth,  my  lord,  we  must  wait  a  little  for 

my  good  friend  Dig 5:0 ry  Falgaie,  whose  bones 

are  already  aching  irom  his  first  acquaintance 

,  with  a  horse's  back,  and  who  cannot  keep  up 

'  with  us  at  the  pace  we  go." 

"  What  hour  is  it  ?"  said  the  earl.  "  We  have 
not  yet  made  muth  wav,  and  I  would  fain  be  at 
Market  Wighion,  or  at  Poklington,  before  night. 
We  have  taken  a  great  round  to  avoid  some 
dangers  on  the  Beverley  road,  otherwise  the  dis- 
tance to  York  is  not  more  than  forty  miles." 

Having  ascertained  that  it  was  not  yet  more 
than  two  o'clock,  the  earl  agreed  to  pause  a  litile 
for  the  benefit  of  good  Diggory  Falgate,  and 
about  two  miles  farther  on,  stopped  in  a  little 
village  to  feed  the  horses,  in  oraer  to  enable 
them  to  make  as  long  a  journey  as  possible  be- 
fore night. 

The  aspect  of  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the 
houite  at  which  they  now  paused  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  late  host.  The  latter 
was  a  buxom  dame  of  forty-five,  with  traces  of 
beauty  passed  away,  a  coqueiish  air,  a  neat  foot 
and  instep,  and  a  bodice,  laced  with  what  the 
Puritans  would  have  considered  very  indecent 
red  ribands.  Her  husband  was  a  jovial  man, 
some  ten  years  older  than  herself,  with  a  face  an 
round  and  rosy  as  the  seitmg  sun,  a  paunch  be- 
ginning to  become  somewhat  unwieldy,  but 
with  a  stout  pair  of  le?s  underneath  it,  which 
bore  it  up  manfully.  lie  wore  his  hat  one  side 
as  he  came  out  to  greet  his  new  guests,  and  a 
cock's  feather  therein,  as  if  peculiarly  to  mark 
his  abhorrence  of  Puritanical  simplicity. 

The  fir'-t  appearance  of  Lord  Beverley  and 
his  party,  thr*  plainness  of  their  dress,  and  the 
soberness  of  their  air,  did  not  seem  much  to  con- 
ciliate his  regard ;  but  the  nose  of  Captain  Bare- 
cuii  h.i.l  something  pleasant  and  nroniiious  in 
his  eyes,  auJ  the  lighi  ease  with  which  the  Earl 
ofBeverler  sprang  to  the  ground  and  lifted  Ar- 
rah  Neil  from  the  saddle,  also  found  favour  in 
his  si^^ht;  for  the  w^orthy  landlord  had  a  very 
low  estimation  of  all  the  qualities  of  all  the  Par- 
.iamentarian  party,  and  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  believe  that  any  one  belonging  to  it 
could  sit  a  horse,  wield  a  sword,  or  fire  a  shot 
with  the  same  grace  and  dexteritjr  as  a  Cavalier. 

Just  as  the  earl  was  leading  in  Arrah  Neil, 
however,  and  Barecolt  was  following,  Diggory 
Falgate,  to  use  a  nautical  term,  hove  in  sight, 
and  the  landlord,  who  wa?  giving  orders  to  his 
ostler  for  the  care  of  the  horses,  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  <axed.  and  then  rubbed  his  eyes  again  ex- 


claiming, "  B^  all  the,  holy  martyrs,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  IS  that  jovial  blade  Falgate,  who 
[)ainted  my  sign,  and  kept  us  in  a  roar  all  the 
lime  it  was  doing." 

"Ay,  sir,  that*s  just  Diggor}',"  answered  the 
ostler, "  though  I  womier  to  see  him  a  hor&ebacki 
for,  if  you  remember,  he  once  got  upon  our  mare, 
and  she  shot  him  over  her  head  in  a  minute/ 

"Ah,  jolly  Falgate!"  cried  the  landlord,  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  "how  goes  it  with  youl" 

"  Hardly,  hardly  I  good  Master  Siubbs,"  an- 
swered the  painter.  "  This  accursed  beast  bai 
beat  me  like  a  stockfish,  and  I  am  sure  that  mv 
knees,  with  holding  on,  are  at  this  moment  all 
black  and  blue,  and  green  and  yellow,  like  an 
unscraped  pullet." 

"  Faith,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  the 
landlord;  "hut  you  will  come  to  it — you  wilt 
come  to  it,  Master  Falgate.  All  things  aie 
beaten  into  us  by  an  applicatian  on  the  same 
part,  from  our  first  schooUng  |o  our  last.  But 
tell  me,  do  you  know  who  these  people  aie  who 
have  jusl  come?" 

"  Tell  you !  To  be  sure,"  cried  Diggory  Fal- 
gate;  "lam  uf  their  party.  One  is  a  great  lord.** 

"  What !  the  long  man  with  the  Lose,"  cried 
the  worthy  host.  "  'Tis  a  lordly  nose,  that  Til 
vouch  for." 

''  No,  no !  not  he,"  replied  the  painter ;  "  he  is 
a  great  fiie-eatingcaptam,  the  devil  of  a  fightiog 
soldier,  who  swallows  you  up  a  whole  squadrua 
in  a  minute,  and  eats  up  a  baiialion  of  iufanu)*, 
pikes  and  all,  like  a  boy  devouring  a  salt  her- 
ring, and  never  caring  for  the  bones.  No,  no! 
'lis  the  oilier  is  the  lord." 

"  He's  mighty  plainly  dressed  for  a  lord,"  re- 
plied the  host;  "  why,  my  jerkin's  worth  his  and 
a  shilling  to  biiot." 

"  Ay,  t)ecause  we  have  just  made  oar  escape 
from  flull,"  replied  the  painter,  "  and  we  are  all 
in  disguise;  out  I  can  tell  you,  nevenbeless, 
that  he  is  a  great  lord,  and  very  much  irusied  by 
the  king." 

"  Then  I'm  the  man  for  him,"  said  the  land- 
lord ;  and,  hurrying  in,  hat  in  hand,  he  addresMd 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  saying,  "  What's  your 
lordship's  pleasure  1  What  can  I  get  for  ^oo, 
my  loidl  Has  your  lordship  any  news  trum 
Noitingham  or  York?  I  am  upon  thorns  till  I 
hear  irom  Nottingham,  for  I've  got  two  sons- 
fine  boys  as  ever  you  set  your  eyes  upon — ^gone 
to  join  the  king  there,  just  a  week  ago  last  Moo- 
day,  and  my  two  best  horses  with  them." 

"  In  whose  regiment  are  they  V  asked  the  earl. 

"  Oh !  in  the  noble  Earl  of  Beverley's,"  replied 
the  host ;  "  he's  our  lord  and  master  here,  and, 
as  soon  as  one  of  his  people  came  down  to  raisFC 
men,  my  boys  vowed  they'd  go." 

"  They  shall  be  taken  care  of,"  said  the  earl, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  landlord's  shoulder 
with  a  meaning  smile,  which  let  worthy  Master 
Stubbs  into  the  secret  of  hirf  name  in  a  moment; 
*'  and  now,  my  good  friend,"  he  continued,  "for- 
get his  lordship  with  me,  and  if  you  want  really 
to  serve  me,  send  somebody  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  bring  me  word  if  they  see  any  parties 
moving  about  in  the  country.  I  have  heard  of 
such  things,  and  would  be  upon  my  guard." 

The  landlord  winked  one  small  black  eye  till 
it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  rosy  fat  that  sur- 
rounded it.  Then,  shutting  the  door  of  the  room, 
he  approached  the  earl,  saying,  in  a  raysterions 
tone,  "You  are  quite  right,  you  are  ouite  right, 
my  lord.  There  are  such  things  in  tne  ccuniiy. 
One  tA.op  passed  through  the  village  thia  naonn- 
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iDg,  and  there  is  another  handful  of  them  left 
over  at  the  hamlet,  beyond  the  edge,  as  we  call 
the  hill.  There  are  not  above  a  score  of  ^hem, 
and- if  ihey  were  to  come  into  the  village,  we 
would  soon  sihow  them  the  way  out,  for  we  have 
snrlv  fellows  among  us,  and  do  not  love  Round- 
heads here.  1  will  send  over  to  watch  them,  sure 
enough ;  but  if  ycTur  lordship  would  like  to  make 
a  sweep  of  them,  we  could  mount  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  village,  who  would  break  some  heads 
with  right  good  will,  and  in  two  or  three  hours 
we  could  have  help  over  from  the  Lady  Mar- 

faret  Langley's,  for  one  of  her  people   was 
ere  yesterday,  and  told  me  that  they  expected 
a  party  of  Cavaliers  there  either  that  day  or  lu- 


Lon 


now 
was 


ord  Beverley  paused  and  meditated  for  a 
moment,  but  he  then  replied,  "No,  my  good 
friend,  no!  The  business  I  am  on  is  too  im- 
portant to  run  any  risks  before  it  is  accomplished ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
bring  down  the  vengeance  of  these  people  upon 

go'vl  Lady  Margaret.  It  is  about  nine  miles  to 
cr  iiuuse,  I  think,  too,  so  that  would  cause  de- 
lay. Send  some  one  to  watch  the  gentry  from 
the  hill.  Have  ihe  horses  fed  with  all  despatch, 
and  give  us  a  flagon  of  wine,  for  we  have  two 
thirsty  men  in  our  company." 

"  \ou  shall  have  of  the  best  in  the  land,  m)r 
lord,"  replied  the  jolly  host.  "  Only  to  think  of 
my  not  knowing  you!" 

The  wine  was  soon  brought,  and  Barecolt, 
who  had  been  delivering  himself  of  a  few  mar- 
vels in  the  kitchen,  followed  it  quickly,  and 
shared  in  the  draught.  The  horses,  accustomed 
to  hard  work,  were  not  without  appetite  for  their 
provender,  so  that  their  meal  was  speedily  de- 
spatched. But  when  the  earl  and  his  compan- 
ions once  more  issued  forth  to  pursue  their  way, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  four  stout  men  mounted 
and  armed  by  the  care  of  the  good  landlord,  to 
escort  him  on  his  journey.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  preferred  a  less  numerous  party,  in  the 
hope  of  passing  unobserved ;  but  while  he  was 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  host,  a  boy,  who 
had  been  sent  up  to  watch,  ran  back  into  the  vil- 
lage, brinsring  the  news  that  the  men  were  moving 
from  Little  Clivc,  along  the  highroad  towards 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  take  the  road  to  the  right, 
towards  Beverley,"  said  the  earl.  "Mount! 
mount !  and  let  us  away  with  all  speed.  Among 
the  trees  they  will  hardly  see  us,  if  we  can  get  a 
mile  on  the  way.  Come,  Master  Palgate,  we 
mast  have  no  lagging  behind,  or,  by  Heaven ! 
you  will  fall  into  their  hands." 

"  I  would  rather  be  bumped  to  death,"  replied 
Falgate,  clambering  up  into  his  saddle;  "and 
that  wine  has  healed  some  of  my  bruises." 

"  We'll  make  a  good  fight  of  it,  if  they  do 
catch  u.s,"  said  one  of  the  mounted  men.  "  There 
is  not  above  a  score  of  them." 

"Come  on,  then,  come  on  quick,"  cried  the 
earl;  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horsp,  he  rode 
oat  of  the  village,  with  fair  Arrah  Neil  placed  i 
between  himself  and  Barecolt,  and  Falgate,  with  i 
their  escort,  bringing  up  the  rear,  | 

They  had  reached  the  wooded  lane  which  | 
led  along  under  the  slope  towards  Beverley  be-  j 
lore  the  party  of  horse  which  had  been  seen  by 
the  boy  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  a 
break  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in 
length  in  the  hedgerow  occurred  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  and  by  the  movements  that  the 
aart  remarked  among  the  tioopen,  whom  he 


saw  distinctly,  he  judged  that  his  little  party 

also  remarked. 
"Spur  on,  my  lord,"  cripd  Barecolt,  who  had 
also  turned  round  to  look;  "they  are  coming  af- 
ter us,  but  we  have  got  a  fair  start.  Spur  on, 
Falgate,  or  you  will  be  caught;"  and,  putting 
their  horses  to  their  utmost  .speed,  they  rode 
along  the  lane,  while  the  faint  blast  of  a  trumpet 
was  borne  by  the  wind  from  above,  and  the 
small  body  ol  cavalry  was  seen  to  take  its  way 
over  the  open  fields,  as  if  to  cut  them  off. 


CHAPTER  XXVUr. 

Leaving  the  fugitives  in  that  period  of  their 
flight  with  which  the  last  chapter  clo.ses,  I  must, 
with  the  benevolent  reader's  good  leave,  return 
to  personages  whom  I  have  lef'i  somewhat  too 
long,  and  lor  whom  I  own  a  deep  interest. 

Annie  "VVjilion,  sweet  Annie  Walton,  stood, 
as  the  reader  mav  recollect,  conversing  with  her 
worthy  auni,  LaJy  Margaret  Langley,  and  bad 
iust  iinnounced  that  among  the  voices  she  heard 
below  was  one,  the  tones  of  which  recalled  a 

Ccrson  who  ought  to  have  been  over  the  sea  long 
cforc.  Now  it  may  be  supposed,  and,  consid- 
ering all  things,  not  unnaturally,  that  she  allu- 
ded thus  vaguely  to  the  fclarl  of  Beverley.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  for  the  voice  of  Lord 
Beverley  was  rich  and  musical,  while  the  sounds 
she  heard  were  far  from  pariicularlv  harmoni- 
ous ;  and  an  oath  or  two,  pronounccj  in  a  some- 
what loud  toqe,  apd  intermixed  with  laughter, 
were  certainly  not  of  the  vocabulary  which  he 
was  most  accustomed  to  employ. 

At  the  same  time,  the  stag-hound  who  follow* 
ed  them  along  the  passages  pricked  up  his  ears 
with  a  sharp  growl,  and  took  two  or  three  quick 
steps  in  aavance,  as  if  to  spring  forward  on 
the  first  occasion.  Lady  Margaret  chid  him 
back,  however.  "  Who  is  it,  child  V*  she  ask- 
ed. "  Who  do  you  fancy  it  is  1  I  expect  no 
one." 

"  I  think  the  voice  is  that  of  a  certain  Captain 
Barecolt,"  replied  Miss  Walton;  "not  a  very 
pleasing  personage,  dear  aunt,  but  one  who  once 
did  us  very  good  service — a  brave  man  and  a 
good  soldier,  my  brother  says,  but  sadly  given  to 
gasconade." 

"  If  he  be  a  brave  man  and  a  good  soldier,  a 
loyal  subject,  and  have  done  you  and  Charles 
good  service,  he  shall  be  richt  welcome,  Annie," 
replied  the  old  lady,  "  and  he  may  gasconade  to 
the  moon,  if  he  pleases.  Down,  sir,  down ! 
Will  you  show  your  white  teeth  when  I  forbid 
you  1  But  what  can  they  be  about,  Annie  1  nev- 
er did  I  hear  such  a  bustle.  Hark!  there  is 
Charles's  voice  as  loud  as  the  other.  Come 
quick,  let  us  see." 

"  duick,  out  with  the  horses !"  cried  the  voice 
of  Lord  Walton,  below.  "  See  them  out  like 
lightning;  Lie  there,  Francis,  for  a  moment. 
Call  my  aunt  — call  my  sister.  By  Heaven, 
they  shall  rue  it !  Which  way  did  they  se§m  to 
taker. 

"They  halted  before  the  house  *  said  a  feint 
voice,  which  made  Miss  Walton's  cheek  turn 
pale;  ** flushed  with  their  success,  they  may- 
dare  to  attack  it.  Captain,  I  owe  yon  ipy 
life." 

"Nothing,  nothing,  my  lord,"  rqofaied  the 
voice  of  Barecolt.  "  But  we  must  be  Qniek. 
Lord  Walton,  or  thie(s  otraraiB^  -oflB)  wL^vn^ 
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(hey  may  mo  away,  taking  her  with  them.  Can 
I  gel  any  better  arms,  for  we  had  nothing  but 
our  swords-— 'iwas  that  which  ruined  us." 

*'  There  are  plenty  in  the  hall,"  cried  Lady 
Margdret  Langley,  who  was  now  entering  the 
room  in  which  bhe  had  left  her  nephew.  At  the 
same  moment,  one  ol"  Lord  Waiiou's'  servants 
appeared  at  the  other  door,  saying, 

"The  horses  arc  leady,  my  lord.  The  peo- 
ple seem  going  up  the  lane." 

The  scene  the  room  presented  was  very  difTer- 
ent  Irom  that  which  it  had  displayed  when  An- 
nie Walton  and  Lady  Margaret  leli  ii.  Lying 
on  some  cushions,  which  had  been  casi  down 
upon  the  gronnil,  was  ihe  graceful  lorm  ol  ihe 
Earl  ol  BeVerLy,  evidently  woiindcd,  anil  some- 
what faint.  By  his  siiie  &iood  Lord  Wiilion, 
holdins;  a  light  in  his  hand,  and  g:zing  down 
upon  his  friend's  countenance,  whilo  two  stout 
countrymen,  one  wiih  a  drawn  ^word  in  his  hand, 
appeared  a  liule  l>ehind,  and  the  tall  ligure  of 
Captain  Barecolt  was  scon  through  the  oj>endoor 
in  the  vesiibulc  beyond,  reaching  down  some 
arms  from  the  wall. 

"Dear  Annie,  dear  aunt,  look  to  the  earl," 
cried  Charles  Walton.  "  lie  is  .shot  through 
the  leg — I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  more — 1  mu>t 
pursue  them— Ha  1  see,  he  is  bleeding  terribly : 
'tis  that  which  makes  him  faint." 

"Go,  Charles,  go!"  exclaimed  the  earl.    "  I 
^  shall  do  well  enough.    The  wound  is  nothing ; 
'  'tis  but  the  loss  of  blood.    Gtuick,  quick,  away  ! 
or  you  will  not  caich  them." 

Lord  Walton  gave  one  more  look  to  his  friend, 
and  a  sign  to  his  sister  toitttend  to  the  earl  im- 
mediately, and  then  quitted  the  room.  The 
sound  of  prancing  hoofs  and  jingling  arms  was 
then  beard  without,  and  then  the  creaking  of  the 
drawbridge  as  it  was  lowered,  and  then  the 
fierce  galloping  of  horse  along  the  lane.  Lady 
Margaret  and  Miss  Walton  knelt  by  the  wound- 
ed man's  side,  and  asked  him  regarding  his 
wound;  but  the  voice  of  Annie  was  faint  and 
low,  and  her  hand  trembled,  so  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  the  light  while  her  aunt  endeavour- 
ed to  stanch  the  blood.  More  effectual  assist- 
ance, however,  was  rendered  by  the  servant 
William,  who  ran  in  the  moment  he  had  secu- 
red the  bridge,  and  with  his  aid  the  wound  was 
soon  discovered  pouring  Ibrth  a  torrent  of  blood 
from  RO-me  large  vessel  cut  by  the  ball,  which 
had  passed  quite  through  the  leg  a  few  inches 
below  the  knee.  Lady  Margaret,  however,  had 
some  skill  in  leech-craft,  and  William  was  by 
no  means  an  inexperienced  assistant.  Banda- 
ges were  speedily  procured,  and  with  little 
trouble  and  no  loss  of  time,  the  wound  was 
bound  up  and  the  bleeding  stopped. 

But  few  words  were  spoken  while  this  look 
place,  for  good  Laily  Marg;irct,  feeling  herself 
m  a  position  of  aurhority,  imposed  silence  upon 
all  around  her.  She  was  too  much  occupied 
herself,  also,  in  her  surgical  operations,  to  re- 
mark the  pale  countenance  and  anxious  eyes  of 
her  niece,  or  the  smile  of  confidence  and  encour- 
agement with  which  the  earl  strove  to  quiet  her 
appTehensions. 

Just  as  the  old  lady  had  done,  however,  through 
Ihe  doors  of  the  vestibule  and  hall,  which  had 
been  left  open,  was  heard  the  sharp  report  of 
pistol  shots,  and  a  confused  murmur  as  of  dis- 
tant tumult.  Lady  Mara^aret  started  and  look- 
ed  round,  imirmwrin^,  "Ay,  strife,  strite.  This 
^  ihe  world  thereof        •'»  »  ^ 

-  -"As  Walton  pressed  her  hand  upoa  her  heart, 


but  said  nothing;  and  the  earl,  giring  a  gbuifls 
lo  the  servant  William,  exclaimed, 

"  For  God's  sake  run  oat  and  »ee.  Have  the 
drawbridge  ready,  loi^  If  we  could  have  gui  ia 
at  once,  the  worst  part  of  the  mistiiiet'  would 
have  been  spared." 

"  I  must  go,  indeed  I  must,"  said  Annie  Wal- 
ton. "Oh,  poor  Charles,  heaven  protect  him!" 
and,  running  out  of  the  room,  sihc  cnissed  the 
sione  court,  and  bending  over  the  low  wall  at  the 
farther  angle,  gazed  down  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  sounds  had  appeared  td 
come.  Night  had  now  set  m,  but  yet  the  dark- 
ness was  not  very  profound,  and  Miss  Waltoa 
fancied  that  she  "beheld  several  moving  hgum 
at  some  distance  up  the  long,  straight  avenue. 
The  next  moment  iiicre  was  a  fla>h,  followed  by 
a  sharp  repori,  then  another,  and  another;  and 
rm  each  occasion,  the  sudden  light  showed  her 
(or  an  instant  a  numl>er  of  men  and  hoii^es,  all 
groupcti  loireiherin  wild  and  conl used  .strife.  The 
instant  after,  a  hor^oman  came  down  the  n>ad  at 
headlong  >peed,  and  Annie  Wall  n  excK.imed, 

"  Oh !  the  drawbridge,  William— let  down  the 
drawbridge." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  lady,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant; "  it  is  not  every  man  that  gallops  whoii 
coming  heie." 

He  calculated  more  accurately  in  his  coolness 
than  the  lady  had  done  in  her  apprehensions,  for 
the  fugitive  passed  by  without  drawing  a  rein,  and 
William  turned  round  togive  hercomfort,sayiog, 

"  That's  a  sign  my  young  lord  has  won  the 
day— or,  rather,  the  night  1  should  call  it.  Harkl 
there  arc  some  more  coming.  It  is  he  this  time, 
for  their  pace  is  quieter.' 

Annie  Walion  approached  nearer  lo  the 
bridge,  murmuring  a  prayer  to  God  for  her 
brother's  safety,  and  straining  her  eyes  upon  the 
advancing  boity  of  hoi7>emen,  who  came  on  at 
an  easy  trot  down  the  road.  At  their  head  was  a 
figure  which  she  felt  sure  was  that  of  her  broth- 
er, but  yet  she  could  not  be  satisfied  till  she  ex« 
claimea, 

^'  Charles,  is  that  vou  1    Are  vou  safe  V* 

"  Yes,  yes,  all  sale,"  replied  the  voice  of  Lori 
Walton  :  "some  of  us  a  little  hurt,  but  not  se 
riously,  I  hope.  We  have  made  them  pay  dear 
ly  for  their  daring.  Run  in,  Annie,  run  in,  and 
1  will  join  you  in  a  minute." 

While  William  and  old  Dixon  unhooked  the 
chains  of  the  drawbridge  from  the  posts  and  let  it 
slowly  down.  Miss  Walton  returnecl  to  the  rooa 
where  .she  had  left  her  aunt  and  the  Earl  of  Be?- 
erley,  exclaiming,  with  a  heart  relieved, 

"  He  is  safe— he  is  safe  !'* 

Lonl  Beverley  took  her  hand  as  she  approach- 
ed his  side,  gazing  earnestly  in  her  lace  and 
saying, 

"  Thank  Goil!" 

Annie  Walton  felt  hislook  and  his  words  al- 
most as  a  reproach  for  having  forgotten  him  in 
her  anxiety  for  her  brother,  though,  in  truth, 
such  was  far  from  the  carl's  meaning,  his  only 
thought  at  that  moment  being,  what  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  that  sweet  girl,  had  she  lost  both 
het  brother  and  her  lover  in  one  night. 

"And  how  arc  you,  Francis?"  said  Annie 
Walton,  wishing,  with  all  the  frankness  of  her 
heart,  to  make  up  for  her  absence  by  giving  him 
the  najie  she  knew  he  would  love  the  best  upon 
her  lips.  *'  Forgive  me  for  leaving  you,  but  oh ! 
1  was  terrified  foi'  Charies." 

Beloie  vYve  t?Lt\  toviLl*!  «ply,  there  was  the 
i  ao\md  ot  maxki}  ^notes'  V£X  VsL>^^a\v%aiLtlic 
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VKtibulc,  and  the  voice  of  liord  Walton  was 
heard  giving  varioua  onleis,  and  making  in- 
quiries concern in{(  ihe  woanda  which  his  ibl- 
lowers  might  have  received.  It  seemed  that 
Iheyr  were  but  slight,  ur,  at  all  event^i*  that  the 
men  made  light  ot  theui,  for  they  all  pruiesied 
that  there  was  iiu  harm  done,  and  the  only  one 
who  seemed  to  cumplain  was  the  gallant  Captain 
Barecolt,  who  lepiied  lu  the  young  nobleman's 
iuquiiies, 

'*  It  is  ihe  most  unfortunate  thing  in  the  world, 
my  lord.  I  had  rather  the  fellow  had  run  me 
ihiough  lh«:  boily." 

'■'  Bui  ii  is  not  serious,  surely,  captain,"  said 
Liord  Walton.     "Let  me  see." 

"{Serious!  my  lorJj  it  is  ruin,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Barecolt.  "  It  is  right  across  my  nose.  I 
am  marked  lor  life,  so  thai  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  conceal  myself,  or  pass  for  Ca])tain  Jersval 
any  more." 

Lord  Walton  laughed,  replying, 

"  You  will  do  so  iKfiier  ihan  ever,  captain,  for 
you  are  so  well  known  without  the  mark,  that 
to  one  will  know  you  with  it." 

"That  is  true  too,"  replied  Captain  Barecolt; 
and  the  next  moment  Lord  Walton,  advancins: 
through  the  vestibule,  pushed  open  the  door, 
which  his  sister  had  left  ajar,  antl  entered  Lady 
JJargarct's  sitting-room. 

He  was  not  alone,  however,  for  by  the  hand 
he  led  poor  Arrah  Neil,  somewhat  pale,  and 
with  her  hair  di:iheveHeil,  but  perhaps  only  look- 
ing the  more  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  the  large 
chestnut  cuils  fell  wildly  round  her  fair  brow, 
and  over  her  sott,  rounded  cheek. 

With  a  cry  ol  joy  and  surprise,  Annie  Wal- 
^n  sprang  forward  and  took  the  poor  girl  in  her 
arms,  exclaiming, 

"Ah!  dear  Arrah,  this  is  a  glad  sight,  indeed  i" 

But  the  eflect  of  this  sudden  apparition  upon 
Lady  Margaret  Langley  was  even  greater  tnan 
upon  her  niece.  She  gazed  upon  Arrah  Neil 
with  a  look  expressive  of  more  than  wonder; 
and  then  hurr)'ing  forward,  she  took  her  by  the 
hand,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  her  coon tenauce,  and 
asking,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 

"Who  is  that!" 

"  It  is  Arrah  Neil,  a  much-valued  friend  of 
ours,"  replied  Annie  Walton,  unwilling  to  enter 
into  any  explanation  of  the  poor  gil's  history  and 
circumstances  in  her  presence. 

"Arrah  Neil,"  lepcaied  Lady  Maigarel,  in  a 
.tho\ighttul  and  even  melancholy  tone;  and  tlien, 
waving  her  head  sadly  to  and  fro,  she  let  go  Ar- 
rah's  hand,  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  casting  herself  into  her  usual  chair, 
fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought.  At  the  same  time 
Lord  Walton  led  Arrah  to  a  seat,  and  bending 
down,  spoke  a  lew  wonis  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 
to  tranquillize  her,  and  make  her  feel  at  ease. 
But  while  he  was  still  sp^eaking,  the  large  stag- 
hound  ro>e  up  from  the  side  of  Lady  Maigorci's 
chair,  wallicu  sh^wly  across  the  room,  and  laid 
his  huge  muzzle  on  Arrah's  knee.  She  showed 
so  fear,  and,  indeed,  took  little  heed,  on l^  gently 
patting  the  dog's  head  as  he  fixed  his  keen, 
-bright  eyes  on  her  face.  The  next  momcni, 
however,  he  raised  himself  a  little  ami  lickecl 
ber  hand,  and  Lady  Margaret  Langley,  moved 
by  emotions  which  she  explained  to  no  one, 
pressed  her  handkerchief  upon  her  eyes  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Neither  Lord  Walton  nor  his  sister  judged  it 
right  to  take  any  notice  of  the  good  old  lady^s 
i^iatioo;  bat,  while  Miss  Walton  stood  beside 


)x>or  Arrah  Neil  and  conversed  with  her  qaietly, 
making  her  own  remaiks,  meanwhile,  upon  the 
great  change  which  had  lahen  place  in  her  man 
ners  and  appearance,  the  young  nobleman  cross- 
ed the  room  to  the  side  of  his  wounded  friend, 
and  inquired  how  he  felt  himself. 

"Oh!  better,  better,"  replied  the  earl.  "It 
was  but  loss  of  blood,  Charles:  the  shot  that 
passed  through  my  leg  and  killed  my  charger, 
must  have  cut  some  large  Mood-vessel,  and  I, 
not  knowing  ii,  went  on  fighting  on  foot  by  the 
side  of  that  poor  young  la<iy  whose  horse — " 

"  1  know,  I  know,"  said  Lord  Walton.  *«  It 
ff'll  with  her.  She  told  me:  but  what  happened 
then  7" 

"Why,  after  a  time,"  replied  the  earl,  "a  sort 
of  giddiness  came  over  me,  and  1  lell.  The 
scoundrel  Batien  had  just  got  his  sword  to  my 
throat,  when  that  gallant  fellow  Barecolt,  after 
having  despatched  another,  sprung  to  the  ground 
beside  me,  and  threw  the  Roundhead  back.  Two 
of  them  were  then  upon  him  at  once;  but,  on 
my  honour,  we  have  done  him  injustice  in  think- 
ing all  his  strange  stories  mere  rhodomoniade, 
for  hand  to  hand  with  them  he  kept  up  the  fight, 
giving  them  blow  for  blow  on  either  side,  with 
a  skill  in  the  use  of  his  arms  such  as  I  have  sel- 
dom seen,  till  at  length  I  got  upon  my  leet  again, 
and,  though  staggering  like  a  drunken  man, 
contrived  to  call  one  of  them  off,  while  he  put 
an  end  to  Batten,  sending  his  sword  through  and 
through  him,  cuirass  and  all.  We  then  got  the 
lady  on  horseback,  for  the  other  man  turned  for 
a  moment  and  ran ;  and,  catching  Batten's  horse, 
I  mounted,  and  we  began  our  retreat  hither. 
The  fellows  who  had  l)een  driven  off,  however, 
rallied,  and  charged  us  just  as  we  got  to  the 
gates,  for  the  bridge  was  up,  and  we  could  not 
pass;  but  Barecoh  plunged  through  the  stream, 
clambered  over  the  wall,  and  unhooked  the 
chains.  We  were  all  by  this  time  in  confusion 
and  disarray;  I  so  faint  that  I  could  scarcely 
strike  a  blow,  and  the  rest  scattered  aboat,  fight- 
ing as  thev  could.  We  made  a  stand,  however, 
at  the  bridge  till  I  thought  all  had  entered,  and 
then  raised  it.  When  in  the  court,  however,  I 
found  that  the  poor  girl  was  left  behind.'  That 
discovery,  and  the  loss  of  blood  together,  1  be- 
lieve, made  me  fall  as  I  was  dismounting,  and 
they  carried  me  in  hither,  where  I  have  lain,  as 
you  know,  ever  since.  But,  hark  you !  Charles, 
ask  your  good  aunt  if  she  have  not  some  cor- 
dial, as  these  good  ladies  sometimes  have,  which 
will  bring  back  my  strength  speedily,  for,  on  my 
life,  I  roust  go  forward  to-morrow  morning 
early." 

"  Imapssible,  Francis,"  replied  Lord  Walton ; 
"quite  impossible.  At  the  best,  you  cannot 
travel  for  a  week  or  more." 

"  Good  faith,  but  I  must,"  replied  the  earl.  "  I 
have  tidings  for  the  king  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance." 

"  Then  yon  must  trust  them  to  me  to  carry." 
replied  Lord  Walton,  "  for  the  journev  to  York 
would  cost  you  your  life.  If  it  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  you  to  see  the  king  yourself,  I  will 
send  a  litter  lor  you  and  an  escort  from  York; 
but  if  the  tidings  be  immediate,  you  had  better 
trust  them  to  me." 

"  It  is  bot  weakness,  it  is  but  weakness,"  said 

the  earl.    "To-morrow  I  shall  l^  better.    Ask 

your  aunt,  Charles,  if  she  have  not  some  oCtJasMib 
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"  Indeed  I  know  not,"  answered  Lord  Wal- 
ton. '*  I  will  go  and  speak  to  her;"  and,  moving 
quietly  acrass  the  room,  he  seated  himself  by  the 
side  of  Lady  Mar§:aret,  who  by  this  time  had 
taken  the  handkerchief  frum  her  eyes,  and  was 
gazing  >adly  and  s(eadfa>tly  upon  ihe  floor. 

"  What  ii  ihe  matter,  my  dear  auni  1"  he  said, 
in  a  low  lone.    "  What  has  atfected  you  ihusl" 

"A  dream,  Charles,"  replied  the  old  lady;  "a 
dream  of  the  past.  But  ii  is  pone.  1  will  give 
way  to  soch  visions  no  more;"  and,  rising  from 
her  chair,  she  advanced  directly  lowanls  Arrah 
Neil,  and  again  taking  her  hand,  she  kissed  her 
tenderly,  saying,  "You  are  so  like  one  that  is 
gone,  and  who  was  very  dear,  that  I  was  over- 
come, sweet  child.  But  I  shall  love  you  well, 
and  you  must  love  me  too." 

"Oh!  that  I  will," replied  Arrah  Neil;  "I  al- 
ways love  those  that  are  gooil  to  me;  and,  be- 
cau.se  they  have  been  few,  1  love  them  the  bet^ 
ter," 

•*  Right !  right !"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret. 
"  Love  few,  and  love  well !  But  now  to  other 
things.  Charles,  this  noble  friend  of  yours  must 
be  cariied  to  bed,  there  to  lie  till  we  are  sure  the 
wound  will  not  burst  forth  again." 

"  Why,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Lord  Walton, 
"  his  rash  lunUhip  tells  me  he  would  fain  go  on 
to  York  to-morrow." 

"  Ma«!ncss !"  answeretl  Lady  Margaret;  "but 
all  his  family  were  mad  before  him,"  she  added, 
in  a  lower  voice.  "  His  father  thought  to  win 
honour  and  gratitude  by  doing  good ;  his  mother 
died  of  grief.  Madness,  you  see,  on  Iwih  parts! 
He  has  told  me  who  he  is,  so  1  wonder  not  at 
any  insanity.  Now  I  will  answer  for  it,  he 
thinks  it  a  duty  to  go  on ;  but  I  will  tell  him  it 
cannot  ire.  My  lonl  ihti  earl,  you  are  a  prisoner 
here  till  farther  orders.  Jl  is  vain  to  think  to 
move  me.  For  your  dear  mother's  memory's 
sake,  I  will  be  your  jailer,  let  the  business  that 
calls  you  hence  be  what  it  will.  So  now  to  bed, 
my  loid;  you  shall  have  that  which  will  restore 
your-strengih  as  quickly  as  may  safely  be;  but 
we  must  have  no  tever,'if  we  can  help  it;  and  I 
will  tell  you  plainly,  that  were  you  to  attempt  to 
reach  Yo'rk  to-morrow,  you  would  go  no  farther. 
I  will  have  the  j)cople  in  to  carry  yon  to  the 
room  prepared  for  Charles:  it  is  close  at  hand. 
He  must  shiiX  with  another." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  earl,  *'  I  can  walk  quite 
well,  dear  lady.  lam  better  no w— I  am  stronger. 
Charles  will  lend  me  his  arm.^ 

"Take  care,  then,"  cried  Lady  Margaret, 
*'  and  do  not  bend  your  knee,  or  we  shall  have  it 
gushing  forth  again.  Here,  tall  man,  whoever 
you  are,"  she  continued,  turning  tOv^^aptain 
Barecolt,  who  entered  the  room  at  the  moment, 
"  put  your  hand  under  the  earl's  arm.  while  my 
nephew  aids  him  on  the  other  side.  There — that 
will  do;  now  gently.  I  will  go  before.  Call 
some  of  the  people,  Annie." 

Thus  aidetl  and  escortetl.  the  Earl  of  Beverley 
moved  easily  to  the  room  which  had  been  pre- 

Sared  for  Lord  Walton  on  the  same  floor,  while 
fiss  Walton  followed  anxiously,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  while  her  aunt  examined  the 
b<'indaires  round  his  knee.  Her  lover  marked  the 
look  of  painful  expectation  with  which  she  ga- 
ze<l ;  and  perhaps  no  balm  in  all  Lady  Margaret's 
siorfs  could  have  tended  so  much  to  restore 
health  and  strength,  as  the  deep  interest  that 
shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  Do-not  be  alarmed,"  be  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  her;  "this  is  a  mere  nothing;  and  they 


I  are  all  making  mora  of  it  than  it  daaenres.    Q» 
and  comfort  your  foir  companion,  for  she  naada 
it  much — but  1  Bhail  aee  you  lo-moriow,  ahall  I 
:  not,  Annie  V* 

1      The  last  word  wa.^  uttered  in  a  low  cone,  as  if 
!  he  almost  feared  to  speak  it;  but  there  are  mo- 
ments when  a  woman's  heart  grows  bold,  an 
thev  are  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  cheer 
anu  to  console. 

"  Oh !  certainly,  Francis,"  replied  Miss  Wal- 
ton. "I  will  see  you  beyond  doubt;  my  aunt 
and  1  will  l)e  your  nurses.  For  the  present, 
then,  farewell.  'l  will  go  and  comfort  poor  Ar- 
rah, as  you  say." 

When  Annie  Walton  retnmed  to  the  room 
where  she  had  left  Arrah  Neil,  she  found  bar 
Mill  seated,  hut  with  the  great  sia^houod,  now 
with  one  paw  upon  her  knee,  looking  up  in  her 
face  as  if  he  would  fain  have  held  some  conver- 
sation with  her,  had  he  but  possessed  the  gift  of 
speech.  Arrah,  too,  was  bending  down  and 
talking  to  him  ;  smoothing  his  rough  head  with 
her  hand,  and  seeming  as  much  delighted  with 
his  notice  as  he  appeared  to  be  with  her.  Ai 
soon  as  Miss  Walton  entered,  however,  she 
turned  from  her  shaggy  companion  to  her  friend, 
and,  advancing  towards  her,  threw  herself  into 
her  arms.  For  a  moment  she  remaineti  silent, 
with  her  eyes  hid  on  the  lady's  shoulder,  and 
when  she  raised  them  they  were  wet  with  bright 
drops  ;  but  Annie  Walton  remarked,  though 
without  one  spark  of  pride,  that  there  was  a 
great  difterence  in  the  manner  of  Arrah  Neil  to- 
wards her.  There  was  a  something  gone — some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  look  of  deep,  absent 
thought,  which  used  so  frequently  to  shade  her 
countenance.  There  had  been  a  reserve — a 
timidity  in  answering  or  addressing  her,  more 
than  mere  humility,  which  was  no  longer  there. 
Often  had  she  striven  to  reassure  the  poor  girl, 
and  to  teach  her  to  look  upon  the  lainily  at 
Bishop's  Merton  rather  as  friends  than  mere 
protectors;  but,  though  Arrah  Neil  had  ever 
been  frank  and  tnie  in  her  words,  there  seemed 
always  a  limit  drawn  in  her  manner  which  she 
never  parsed,  except,  perhaps,  at  times,  when 
she  was  peculiarly  earnest  towards  the  young 
lord  himself.  It  had  .seemed  as  if  she  felt  even 
painfully  that  she  was  a  dependant,  and  resisted 
every  thing  that  might  make  her  forget  it  for  a 
moment. 

Now,  however,  that  restraint  was  gone;  she 
gazed  u[>on  Annie  Walton  with  a  look  of  deep 
love;  she  kisseii  her  an  she  would  have  kissed  a 
sist>*r;  ^he  poured  forth  her  joy  at  seeing  har 
as^ain  in  words  full  of  feelmg — ^'ay,  and  of  poe- 
try; and  the  lady  was  glad  that  she  diti  so.  She 
would  not  have  said  one  syllable  to  check  snch 
familiarity  (or  the  world,  for  the  character  and 
fate  of  Arrah  Neil  had  ticen  to  her  a  matter  of 
de(?p  thought  and  deep  interest.  She  felt  indeed, 
also,  that,  aHcr  all  that  had  passed  ^aRer  the 
scenes  they  had  shared  in,  and  the  anxieties  and 
fears  they  had  felt  for  each  other,  Arrah  Neil 
could  never  be  to  her  what  she  had  formerly 
been ;  that  there  was  something  more  in  her  b(> 
som  than  pity  and  tenderness  towards  the  poor 
girl;  that  there  was  affection,  tenderness,  com- 
panionship :  not  the  mere  companionship  of 
hours  and  of  dwelling-pla'res,  but  the  compan- 
ionship of  thoughts  and  of  interests,  whii*h  i% 
perhaps,  the  strongest  an«i  most  enduring  of  all 
human  ties.  There  was  more,  even,  than  all 
this.  The  change  in  Arrah  Neil  went  bevond 
manner  only ;  the  tone  of  her  mind  and  oi  her 


TIMES  OF  old; 


kPTvacB  liad  nndergOBe  the  tme;  it  seemed 
cJeraied,  brightened,  enkmd.  She  had  always 
been  graceful,  thoagh  wikf and  atraoge.  There 
had  been  the  flashes  of  a  glowiiw  lancy,  break- 
ing forth,  chough  oppressed  ana  checkecf,  like 
the  flickering  bursts  of  flame  that  rise  fitfully  up 
£n)m  a  haif-smotbered  fire;  but  now  the  mind 
shone  oat  clear  and  nnclonded,  giving  dignity 
and  ease  to  every  expression  and  every  act, 
however  plain  the  words  or  ordinary  the  move- 
ments ;  and  Annie  Walton  felt  that  fVom  that 
hour  poor  Arrah  Neil  must  be  to  her  as  a  friend. 
"  Come,  dear  Arrah."  she  said,  "  sit  down  be- 
side me,  and  let  us  talk  calmly.  You  are  now 
'  among  friends  again  —  friends  from  whom  yon 
must  never  part  more ;  and  yet  we  will  not 
speak  now  over  any  thing  that  can  agitate  you. 
Lord  Beverley  tells  me  you  have  had  much  to 
suder;  and,  I  am  sure,  all  the  scenes  you  have 

gone  through  this  day,  and  the  fatigues  yon 
ave  endured,  must  have  wellnigh  worn  yoa  out 
and  overpowered  you." 

*'  I  am  weary,"  she  replied,  wiping  away  tome 
drops  that  still  trembled  on  her  eyelids,  "  but  I 
have  not  suffered  as  you  would  do,  were  you  to 
pass  through  the  same.  It  is  my  fate  to  encoun- 
ter terrible  things — to  pass  through  scenes  of 
danger  and  difficulty.  Such  has  been  my  course 
from  childhood ;  such,  perhaps,  may  it  be  to  the 
end  of  life.  I  am  prepared  and  ready — nay, 
more,  accustomed  to  it;  and  when  any  new  dis- 
aster falls  npon  me,  I  shall  henceforth  only  look 
up  to  heaven  and  say,  Oh  God  I  thy  will  be  done. 
I  am  not  a  garden-plant,  as  you  are,  Annie.  I 
^  am  a  shrub  of  the  wilderness,  and  prepared  to 
1^  bear  the  wind  and  storm." 

"Heaven  forbid  you  should  meet  with  many 
.  more,  Arrah,"  answered  Miss  Walton;  "there 
are  turns  in  every  one's  fate,  and,  I  trust,  for  you 
there  are  bright  days  coming." 

"  Still  with  an  even  mind  will  I  try  to  bear 
them,  be  they  fair  or  foul,**  said  Arrah  Neil, 
"more  calmly  now  than  before;  for  much  has 
happened  to  me  that  I  will  tell  yon  soon ;  and  I 
have  found  that  those  things  which  gave  me 
most  anguish  have  brought  me  happiness  that  I 
never  dreamed  of  finding,  and  that  there  is  a 
smite  for  every  tear,  Annie,  a  reward  for  every 
endurance." 

"You  have  learned  the  best  philosophy  since 
we  parted,  dear  girl,"  replied  Miss  Walton, 
"  and,  in  truth,  you  arc  much  changed." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Arrah  Neil,  eagerly,  "I  am 
noc  changed;  I  am  the  same  ever-^just  the 
same,  nave  you  not  seen  a  little  brown  bud 
upon  a  tree  in  the  spring  time,  looking  as  if 
there  were  nothins:  in  its  heart  but  dry  leaves, 
and  then  the  sun  shine  upon  it  for  an  hour,  and 
out  it  bursts  all  green  and  fresh  1  But  still  it  is 
'  the  same  bud  you  looked  at  in  the  morning.  As 
for  my  philosophy,  if  such  be  the  name  you  give 
it,  I  have  learned  that  in  the  course  of  this  day. 
As  I  rode  along,  now  hither,  now  thither,  in  our 
iltght  from  Hnll,  I  thought  of  all  that  has  passed 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months:  I  thought  of 
bow  I  bad  grieved,  and  how  I  had  wept,  when 
they  dragged  me  away  from  you  and  your  kind 
brother;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  remembered 
what  all  that  pain  had  purchased  for  me,  and  I 
asked  myself  if  it  might  not  be  always  so  here, 
even  on  the  earth  ?~Ay,  and  more,  Annie:  if  the 
friefand  anguish  of  this  world  might  not  have 
Its  compensation  hereafter  1  So,  when  I  found 
myself  .surrounded  by  the  troopers  without,  and 
aaw  thai  cood  lord  bono  in  here  wounded,  and 


the  bridge  raised  behind  him,  I  said,  now  is  the 
trial,  Oh  God,  thy  will  be  done." 

Annie  Walton  gazed  upon  her  with  surprise, 
increasing  every  moment ;  but  she  would  not  suf. 
fer  the  effect  produced  upon  her  mind  to  be  seen, 
lest  she  should  alarm  and  check  the  fair  being 
beside  her;  fearing,  too,  that  at  any  moment  one 
of  those  fits  of  deep,  sad  abstraction  of  mind 
should  come  upon  her,  which  she  could  not  be- 
lieve to  have  wholly  piassed  away. 

She  merely  replied,  then,  "  You  say,  dear  Ar- 
rah, that<he  pain  you  felt  in  parting  with  us  has 
purchased  you  some  great  happiness:  may  I  ask 
you  what  it  isl  from  no  idle  curiosity,  believe 
me,  but  merely  because,  as  I  have  often  shared 
and  felt  for  your  sorrows,  Arrah,  I  would  fain 
share  and  sympathize  with  your  joy." 

"I  will  tell  you— I  will  tell  you  all,"  rejilicd 
Arrah  Neil,  laying  her  hand  upon  Miss  Wal- 
ton's: "I  must  tell  you,  indeed,  very  soon,  for  I 
could  not  keep  it  in  my  own  bosom,  lesi  my  heart 
should  break  with  it.  But  I  would  fain  tell  him 
first — I  mean  your  brother,  who  has  been  so  kind 
and  noble,  so  good  and  generous  towards  a  poor 
girl  like  me,  whom  he  knew  not." 

But,  before  she  could  conclude  the  sentence, 
Captain  Barecolt  returned  from  the  chamber  of 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  a  conversation  inter- 
esting to  both  was  brought,  for  the  time,  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  beanty  of  the  illustrious  Captain  Bare- 
colt was  rather  heightened  in  its  kind  than  di- 
minished by  a  large  .strip  of  black  plaster  which 
be  had  drawn  across  the  bridge  of  nis  egregious 
nose,  for  he  was  one  of  those  provident  men  who 
nsver  go  without  a  certain  store  of  needful  arti- 
cles in  their  pockets,  and  his  professional  habits 
had  taught  him  exactly  what  sort  of  small  com- 
modities was  most  frequently  required.  Thus 
there  were  few  occasions  on  which  that  person- 
age would  have  been  found  unprovided  with  a 
piece  of  strong  cord,  a  sharp  pocket- knife,  a  lump 
of  wax,  a  corkscrew,  a  hand's-breadth  of  good 
sticking  plaster,  and  a  crown  piece,  i  do  not 
say  more  than  one,  for  but  too  frequently  the 
piece  of  silver  was  a  mere  unity;  and,  indeed, 
he  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  in  reducing  it  to 
solitude;  for  no  sooner  had  it  any  companions, 
than  he  took  the  most  expeditions  means  of  re- 
moving them.  At  the  last  crown,  however,  he 
always  paused;  and  it  seldom  happened,  what 
between  gqpd  luck  and  occasional  strong  powers 
of  abstinence,  that  sheer  necessity  compelled  him 
to  spend  that  piece  before  he  had  recruitetl  his 
stock. 

He  now  advanced  towards  Arrah  Neil  and 
Miss  Walton  with  all  the  consciousne.^s  of  great 
exploits  about  him,  and  after  a  long  inquiry  re- 
garding their  health,  began  a  recapitulation  of  all 
nfs  deeds  that  day,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  an  eyewitness,  by  which  it  woul«l  have  appear- 
ed that  he  had  killed  at  least  seven  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand;  regretting,  indeed,  in  a  dep- 
recatory tone,  that  he  had  not  killed  more,  hut 
attributing  this  short  coming,  in  compariKon  with 
his  usual  achievements,  to  the  care  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take  of  the  ear)  afler  he  was  wounded ; 
otherwise,  he  hinted,  he  might  have  destroyed  the 
whole  force.  He  was  still  in  full  career,  when. 
Lord  Walton  and  Lady  Biarf;^jR.t.  \«A.'^fvw«»^\ 
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and  whether  it  was  to  be  aUributed  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  delivered  himselfof  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  longpcni-up hyperbiile, or  wheilier it  was 
thai  he  knew  thai  the  young  luid  was  not  likely 
tu  give  entire  credit  to  his  military  statemenis, 
certain  it  is  that  his  tone  became  moderated  as 
boon  as  that  gentleman  appeared. 

Captain  Barecoli,  ln>wever,  was  obliged  to  an- 
swer several  (jucsiions;  lor,  while  llie  lady  of 
the  house  wcni  to  give  orders  tor  the  accomino- 
datioD  of  the  numerous  unex]>ccled  visiters  by 
whom  her  house  was  ihroiifjcd,  Lord  VValion 
proceeded  lo  inquire  how  all  llio  events  of  ilie 
day  had  come  aUMii,  and  especially  how  ii  had 
hajipened  ihai  a  party  of  five  or  six  persons,  qui- 
etly crossing  the  country,  were  charged  by  a 
l)0*ly  of  the  Pailiameniary  horse. 

••This  is  wor>e  than  civil  war,"  he  exclaim- 
ed; "and  if  such  a  stale  of  things  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, we  shall  have  nothing  but  anarchy  from 
one  end  ol  the  country  to  the  other.  Had  you 
been  an  armed  party,  bearing  the  royal  colours, 
with  drum  or  trumpet,  it  might  have  been  excu- 
sable, considering  these  lamentable  dissensions; 
but  to  attack  you  thus,  without  cause  and  with- 
out warrant,  was  the  act  of  a  mere  marauder. 
This  Captain  Batten,  whom  you  have  killed,  I 
find,  has  met  with  too  honourable  a  fate.  He 
dcdervcd  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
and  not  by  those  of  a  gentleman." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  BarecoU,  with  an  air 
of  calm  grandeur,  "l  put  him  to  death  among 
others,  and  we  had  no  time  to  consider  what  sort 
of  fate  was  meet  for  them.  However,  I  must  do 
the  men  justice,  and  say  that  1  suspect  they  did 
not  act  without  a  motive,  or,  perllaps,  without 
many.  In  the  first  place,  I  l>elieve  that  I  was 
the  unhappy  object  of  their  enmity.  I  had  been 
recognised  at  the  first  inn  where  we  stopped  by 
the  cornet  of  this  Captain  Batten's  troop;  and 
though  wc  were  speedily  joined  by  the  noble  earl 
and  a  certain  Colonel  Warren,  the  latter  of  whom 
vowed  manfully  that  I  was  not  the  Captain  Bare- 
colt  of  whose  little  exploits  they  bad  heard  so 
much,  but  one  Captain  Jersval,  an  officer  em- 
ployed by  Sir  John  Hotham  on  the  fortifications 
of  Hull— I  never  heard  a  man  lie  so  neatly  in 
my  lilc,  and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the  same 
— although,  i  say,  this  Colonel  Warren  deliver- 
ed me  from  the  first  danger,  and  carrieii  Cornet 
Stumpl)orough  back  with  him  to  Hull,  yet  I  saw 
clearly  that  the  worthy  Roundhead  was  not  con- 
vinced, and  afterward,  as  wc  were  riding  along, 
1  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  very  like  a  trumpet- 
er, going  at  full  speed  on  our  left." 

'MSui  what  would  that  imply  1"  demanded 
Loni  Walton.  ^ 

"Simply  that  Cornet  Slumpboroiii;h  had  sent 
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which  we  disobeyed  to  the  best  of  oar  abftttf. 
The  natural  consequence  was,  thej  charged  oi 
immediately,  and  brought  us  fighting  along  the 
road  for  half  a  mile.  Neverthelesa,  I  am  toy 
mu8h  afraid  that  your  lordship's  humble  aerraot 
was  the  great  object  of  the  attack." 

"  However  that  might  be,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton, "  my  friend,  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  has  in- 
formed n)e  of  the  gallant  service  you  rendered 
on  this  occasion;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
Captain  Bareeolt,  that  his  majesty  shall  nave  a 
full  report  thereof." 

"A  iriile,  my  lord,  a  mere  tri/le,"  replied  the 
worthy  captain,  with  an  indifi'ereni  air;  'Mhese 
are  things  iliat  hapfien  every  day,  and  are  hard- 
ly worthy  of  notice.  If  I  have'  an  op\wn\Jia\if 
afforded  to  me,  indeed,  of  performing  the  same 
deeds  that  1  acltieved  at  Hochelle  and  in  theO- 
venne.s,  then  there  will  be  something  to  talk  of 
Tlie onlv  thing,  at  present,  lor  which  i  siiall  claim 
any  credit,"  he  continued,  lurniug  towanls  Arrak 
Neil,  '•  is  for  the  skill  and  dexterity  which  Idis- 
played  in  setting  free  this  young  lady,  and  eoa- 
nling  her  to  acquire  ceinain  intormaiion  regard- 
ing her  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  ft»  the 
broad  sheet  has  it,  which  may  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  her." 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  been  most  kind,  »al- 
ous,  and  resolute  in  my  behalf,"  replied  Arraii 
Neil ;  "  and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  never  hare 
the  means  of  showing  you  how  grateful  I  an 
except  in  words,  yet  i  shall  be  ever  graiefnJ, 
and  there  is  One  who  rewards  good  de&,  erai 
when  those  for  whom  they  are  done  hai'e  nt 
power  to  offer  a  recompense." 

"  Whatever  he  has  done  for  you,  my  poof  Ar- 
rah,"said  Lord  Walton,  *' shall  not  go  witbont 
reward,  if  I  can  give  it.  But  what  is  this  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  says  about  your  birth  and  ptreol- 
agel    He  rouses  my  curiosity." 

"I  will  tell  you  all,  my  lord,  when  I  cantdl 
you  alone,"  replied  Arrah.  "  I  mean,  all  that  I 
have  heard,  for  1  haveno  proof  of  the  lacts." 

"  But  I  have  some  proof,"  said  Captain  Btie- 
coh,  "for  I  have  a  copy  of  the  paper  I  found 
among  that  old  knave  s  goods — one  Mr.  Dry,  of 
LoDgsoaken,  whom  your  lordship  may  remem- 
ber. He  did  not  carry  off  Mistress  Arrah  viih- 
out  a  motive,  and  the  paper  shows  clearly  that 
she  is  not  what  she  .seems  to  be ;  that  she  ia  of 
high  race,  and,  if  I  judge  right,  of  laige  prop- 
erty." 

Lord  Walton  paused  and  mused ;  but  his  sis- 
ter threw  her  arm  round  Arrah  Nell,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  dear  child,  I  do  rejoice  at  this  indeect" 
"And  so  do  I,"  said  Arrah  Neil,  with  a  sigh; 
"but  as  I  was  enjoined  strictly  nut  to  mentiot 
any  of  the  facts  but  to  you,  Annie,  or  to  your 
off  a  messenger  to  tell  his  commander,  Captain  •  brother — the  jwrson  who  told  me  said  on  maaj 
Batten,  who  knew  me  well,  from  having  seen  ;  accounts— I  hope  Captain  Barccolf,  who  bai 
me  with  your  lordship  on  the  march  from  Bish- 1  been  so  kind  in  all  this  business,  will  not  mrt- 
op's  Merton,  that  he  would  caicli  me  on  the  road  ,'  lion  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  till  he  hare 
irhe  looked  out  sharply.     In  this  o;)inion  I  am  I  his  lordship's  leave  to  do  so." 

confirmed,  from  having  heard  in  the  kitchen  of       "        •    ••  

an  inn,  where  wc  slopped  to  feetl  the  hor>es,  that 
this  same  trumpeter  h«id  been  seen  hnlf  an  hour 


before  gallopini;  nmnd  on  the  outside  of  the  vil- 
]age,  and  takini;  his  wny  in  tho  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Batten's  parly.  This  mi;,d>t  be  one  plea  for 
attacking  us;  and  another  might  be,  that  wc  were 
certainly  tiding  as  fast  as  we  could  go.  Now 
every  beast,  mv  lord,  has  an  inclination  to  run 
sjfcr  nnother  beast  which  it  sees  run  away. 


Captain  iiarccolt  laid  his  hand  upon  hi^  bean 
and  made  her  a  b>w  bow;  but  Li^rd  Walton 
shook  hi^  head  with  a  half- rep roachtul  smile, 
sayini,',  '•  When  you  were  a  p»or  nnfrientled  girl, 
Arrah,  you  used  to  call  me  Charles  Walton, aod 
now  you  are  to  become  a  great  lady,  it  5eem% 
you  ffive  me  no  other  name  but  my  \on\.** 

The  blood  spread  warm  over  Arrah  Neiri«fair 
cheek  and  brow.  "Oh,  no,  no,"  .«jhe  cried,  "I 
know  not  why  1  did  it;  but  1  wi'l  call  von  so 


Then,  again^  when  !hcy  had  ncarW  come  uv^xiaow.    Xow^r'xW  \Eyi  ^V^sa^'s  Charles  Walton l» 
witk  aa,  thev  commanded  us  to  halt,  an  otdec\\1le---0[Allo\At)\]Kv<&%o^A^«5A^iGft\^ 
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IM  me  as  a  child,  and  protected  me  in  my 
/oath,  did  not  de^npise  me  in  my  povertv,  and 
cheered  and  condoled  me  in  my  distress.''^ 

Her  face  was  all  glowing,  her  eyes  were  full 
jf  icars,  when  Lady  M4rg:aiei  returned ;  but  for 
t  moment  or  two  Lord  Walton  did  not  speak. 
The  look,  the  manner,  of  Arrnh  Neil  proiluced 
amotions  in  his  bo>om  that  he  did  not  righlly 
andcrstand,  or,  rather,  roused  into  aciiviiy  fcfi- 
>  ings  that  he  did  noi  know  were  there.  On  Lady 
Margaret  Langley,  too,  the  poor  girl's  apjiear- 
ance  at  ihat mvjnicnt  seemed  in  produic  a  siranjjre 
effect.  She  ?i{»p[:ed  suildtnly  as  she  was  ci\>s^- 
ins:  the  room,i:azcil  inientlyupon  her,  anil  ihtn, 
as  the  stag- hound  ro^e  and  walked  slowly  up  to 
}jer.  sh?  >:oopod  and  patuvl  iiis  head,  .^:.yin?, 
••Ah.  B:isio.  we  ini^!ii  wj;I!  he  both  misiaU'cii. 
Come,"  she  continued,  turning  to  iier  neplicw, 
"supper  is  ready  in  the  hall;  and  in  the  potJd 
old  fashion  of  other  day<,  we  will  all  take  our 
meal  together,  and  then  to  rest.  For  you,  niv 
sweet  child,  whose  name  I  do  not  yet  know—*' 

"They  call  me  Arrah  Neil,"  re'plicd  the  girl, 
lo  whom  she  addressed  herself. 

**  Well,  then,  Arrah,  I  have  ordered  a  cham- 
ber for  you  near  my  own." 

"Nay,"  said  Annie  Walton,  "Arrah  shall 
share  m ine,  my  dtear  aunt :  it  is  not  the  first  time 
she  has  done  so." 

"That  is  belter,  perhaps,"  answered  Lady 
Margaret;  '*you  will  doubtless  have  much  to 
speak  of;  ))ut  I  must  have  my  share  of  her,  An- 
nie ;  for  when  I  look  at  those  eyes,  it  seems  as 
if  twenty  sad  years  were  blotted  out,  and  I  were 
in  bright  dajs  again.  But  come,  the  people  are 
-  waiting  as  m  the  hall  with  furious  appetites,  if 
I  may  judge  from  what  I  saw  of  them  as  I  passed 
thn)Ugh." 

Thus  saving,  she  led  the  way;  and  in  a  few 
moments  tney  were  all  seated  at  a  long  table, 
the  followers  of  Lord  Walton  and  the  men  who 
had  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Beverley  being 
Tanged  on  either  side  below  llie  more  dignified 
part  of  the  company. 

It  was  altogether  a  somewhat  curious  and  in- 
teresting scene  as  they  supped  in  the  old  oak- 
lined  hall,  with  the  iisht  flashing  upon  twelve 
salts  of  armour  placed  between  the  panels,  and 
showing,  seated  round,  a  body  of  men,  scarcely 
one  of  whom  was  without  some  wound  recently 
received.  One  had  his  hand  bound  up  in  a  nap- 
Icin,  another  his  arm  in  a  sling,  a  third  had  his 
coal  thrown  back  from  his  shouhier,  having  re- 
ceived a  pistol-shot  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
breast,  another  had  a  deen  gash  upon  his  cheek, 
HOC  very  neatly  pla.<iterea  up  by  the  hands  of 
some  of  Lady  Margarei's  servants,  while  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  file 
with  his  large  black  patch  across  his  nose. 

Not  much  conversation  took  place  durin?  the 
nrst  part  of  the  meal,  for  Lurd  Walton  was  grave 
and  thoughtful ;  and  every  one  at  his  end  of  the 
table,  except,  indeed,  Captain  Barecolt,  was  ton 
much  occupied  with  busy  memories  of  the  past 
or  deep  interest  in  the  present  to  be  very  loqua- 
cious. 

The  persons  at  the  lower  part  of  the  board 
were  restrained  by  respect  for  those  above  them 
from  talkin°  in  aught  but  whispers;  and  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  himself,  with  that  provident  dispo- 
sition which  may  have  been  remarked  in  him. 
always  thought  it  best  to  secure  his  full  share  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  ^hile  they  were  go- 
ing, and  to  keep  his  eloquence  ia  reserve  for  a 
iofieisure. 


The  lady  of  the  honse,  with  her  two  fliir 
guests,  rose  as  soon  as  the  actual  meal  was  over, 
and  quitted  the  hall ;  and  all  the  interior  per 
sons  also  retired,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  oi 
Captain  Barecolt,  if  he  can  be  included  in  thai 
class.  He,  however,  though  Lord  Walton  hai 
also  risen,  remained  seaied,eyeiDga  hall-emptj 
tankard  which  stood  at  his  right  hand,  with  ai 
evident  di>lii:e  to  abandon  its  .society  while  any 
tiling  rem:. ined  within  its  shining  .sijcs.  Know 
ing  well  the  habits  of  this  peculiar  species  of 
cavalier,  Lord  Walton  pointed  to  the  tankar^ 
saying,  "Go  on,  captain,  you  will  soon  lini>h  n, 
an  I  I  lien  I  muM  >ee  the  carl  and  go  to  rot,  for  1 
depart  early  lo-inorruw.  But  in  liie  mean  while 
I  would  fain  hear  more  particularly  how  you 
met  Willi  our  fair  Mistress  Arrah,  and,  inde^id, 
how  you  ami  Lord  Beverley  happen  to  l)e  here 
at  nil,  for  1  cannot  imagine  that  you  can  have 
fiilfllied  the  mission  with  which  you  were 
charged." 

"  Faith,  my  lord,"  replied  the  worthy  captain, 
afler  a  deep  draught,  "  our  mission  was  cut  won- 
drous short,  as  your  lordship  shall  hear;"  and 
he  proceeded  to  give  his  noble  companion  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred,  from  Lord  Bev- 
erley's departure  from  the  court  till  they  found 
themselves  prisoners  at  Hull. 

Loni  Walton  listened,  without  making  the 
slightest  comment,  to  the  tale  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted;  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  n  smile  as  Barecolt  went  on  to  de- 
tail all  his  proceedings  with  regard  lo  Sir  John 
Hoihajn;  and  as  the  narrator  clearly  saw  he 
amused  his  listener,  he  dwelt,  perhaps,  longer 
than  necessary  upon  all  the  particulars.  At 
length,  however,  growing  somewhat  impatient 
for  facts,  the  young  nobleman  again  pointed  to 
the  tankard,  saying,  "  Drink,  captain,  and  let  me 
hear  of  vour  meeting  with  my  sister's  young 
friend.  1  see  how  you  obtained  your  own  free- 
dom— what  more  1" 

"  Why,  you  .see,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt, 
^Sns  I  hinted  to  your  lordt»hip  just  Wore  I  leR  the 
good  town  of  Nottingham,  I  had  obtained  a  Ik- 
ile  information  which  showed  me  that  Master 
Dry,  of  Lon?soaken,  had  taken  pretty  Mistresv 
Arrah  to  Hull,  and  I  had  laid  a  little  scheme  for 
setting  her  free,  thinking  that  1  should  thereby 
pleasure  your  lordship." 

"  Undoubtedly  !"  replied  Lord  Walton,  grave- 
ly; "nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  have  this  young  lady  freed  from  the  hands 
of  one  who  combines  the  characters  of  hypo- 
criie,  cheat,  and  ruffian  in  his  own  person." - 

•*  Well,  my  lord,  such  being  the  ca«5e,"  con- 
tinued Barecolt,  "and  findmg  myself  suddenly 
in  Hull,  I  determined  to  seek  even  if  I  did  not 
find;  and  as  the  man  who  was  sent  with  me, 
partly  as  my  gni«!e,  partly  as  a  spy,  was  walk- 
ing with  me  through  the  town  to  seek  for  an  inn 
at  which  to  lodge,  I  determined,  W  possible,  to 
ascertain  if  Dry  was  in  any  of  them,  and  to  take 
up  mv  quarters'  in  the  same.  He  recommended 
tiie  Lion  and  the  Hose,  and  half  a  dozen  places; 
but  I  thought  to  my^^elf,  *Dry  will  not  put  up  at 
a  first-rate  victualler's;*  and  I  arcordinirly  fixed 
upon  one  which  I  judged  to  be  the  sort  of  htmse 
at  which  he  would  stop.  In  I  accordingly  went, 
and  while  taking  a  glass  of  wine  at  the  bar,  who 
should  appear,  followed  close  by  the  watch,  but 
the  worshipful  Mr.  Drv,  of  L^tv«?»w>J«ATi^\>^^'«^f^ 
d run k .  He  ^aft  s^vecAW-^  t9iT\\«^  Vi  XiVs* \s«A.^"«*^ 
from  that  momcni  \  Ae\ftTm\T\^  v^  \«tCi^Vci^J.^. 
Swan,  and  maVte  >3fie  ol  m^  «!^n«!d&»%^.  Vrjw- 
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the  landlady  ati  excellent  good  womaD,  and 
speedily  opened  a  cuinmanication  with  her  upon 
the  sutijeei  ot  ihe  young  lady.  She  was  a  little 
shy  at  first,  indeed,  but  1  soon  brought  matters 
round  by  telling  her  that  I  had  been  sent  espe- 
cially  t(i  Hull  by  your  lordship  to  set  Mistress 
Arrah  fire." 

"  That  was  wrong,"  said  Lord  Walton,  some- 
what sternly ;  '•  however,  no  mailer,  as  it  did  no 
harm.     Whai  did  you  discover  there 7" 

"  Why,  I  lourdoui,"  continued  Captain  Bare- 
^>olt,  "that  the  very  inn  at  which  we  were  was 
thai  where  ihe  poor  young  lady  had  been  brought 
when  firvt  ^he  came  to  Lngland;  that  her  mother 
was  a  very  bcautiiul  lady  at  that  lime,  much  like 
hrr^vir,  bui  taller;  that  she  died  in  that  house  of 
a  i-'iiible  lever  that  was  then  raging;  that  Mis- 


lions.  He  took  in  the  general  facts,  eaa% 
away,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  men  ol  high 
mind,  the  minor  circumstances.  Thus  he  wu 
aware  that  Captain  Barecult  bad  greatly  serred 
one  in  whom  he  took  a  deep  interest ;  bnt  tbe 
small  particulars  of  that  personage's  akiW  and 
iudgment  in  e/Iecting  the  object  he  cared  vcy 
liiile  about,  and  gave  no  attention  tu  it  whii- 
ever,  hearing  the  details,  indeed,  bat  witbos 
j  pausin;,'  upon  them  for  con>ideration,  and  waii. 
ing  ibr  the  principal  results.  ^ 

'*  We  must  find  means,*'  he  said,  at  ien|ii 
"  of  having  farther  informaiion  from  this  Misaa 
(VUonnell.  Uc  is  evidently  aware  of  all  tte 
facts." 

''Ay,  and  he  has  made  the  lady  aware  of 
ihem  too,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Barecolt,  emptyiif 
the  second  tankard,  "or,  at  least,  some  oftbes: 


tn'>s  Arrah  herself  had  wellnigh  died  of  it;  and  . 

that  an  oKI  man,  whom  they  called  SSergeani  i  for  when  1  came  unaAer  having  lingered  behiid 
Neil,  was  then  in  attendance  upon  the  two  ladies  ■  at  the  gates  for  a  short  time,  in  order  lo  givetfe 
as  a  sort  ol  servant,  though  he  allerward  passed  ■  enemies  the  change,  I  found  hicn  in  close  cooiier* 
as  her  grandfaiher,  they  say."  j  ence  with  her,  and  the  last  words  he  spoke  •« 

*'  He  did,  he  did,"  answered  Lord  Walton,    to  bid  her  tell  no  one  but  yourself  or  yoursiS' 
musing.     "This  is  a   strange  siory,  Captain  j  ler." 
Barecolt;  let  me  hear  more."  "So  she  said,  I  recollect,"  replied  Lord  Wi!- 

"  Why,  I  suspect  the  young  lady  knows  more  .  ton ;  "  I  will  hear  more  from  her,  and  perhaps, 
than  I  «lo,  my  lorx.1,"  replied  Barecult,  "and  ihe  Captain  Barecolt,  if  you  be  not  oibervisc» 
tankjird  is  empty."  .  i^a^'cd  in  the  kind's  service,  I  may  ask  youo 

"  There  is  more  here,"  answered  Lord  Wal-  have  ihc  i^oodness  to  employ  yourself  farther  it 
Ion,  pn>hing  over  another  llagon  from  the  oppo-    tins  afl'air." 

siie  side  of  the  board;  "what  more  did  you  "That  I  will  do  most  gladly,  my  lord,"  replirf 
hear?"  Barecolt;  "I  remember  well,  when  in  the  yer 

"  Why,  I  instantly  went  and  saw  Mistress  Ar-  thirty-live  I  was  requested  by — " 
rah  herself,"  continued  Barecolt,  after  having]  "Oh,  I  neither  <loubt  your  capacity  nor  roar 
assuaged  his  thirst,  "and  found  that  old  Dry  i  zeal,  my  gooil  sir,"  answered  the  young  vitit 
had  swept  Sprt,'eant  Neil's  house  of  all  his  pa- 1  man,  inicrrupting  the  anecdote,  "and  therewiri 
pers  at  his  death,  especially  some  that  the  old  shall  be  equal  to  the  service  performed.  I  wil 
man  had  told  the  young  lady  where  to  find;  and  now,  however,  go  and  converse  with  my  frioi, 
that  he  now  dragged  her  about  with  him.  treai- 1  Lord  Beverley,  for  a  short  lime;  tomorrowl 


ing  her  sometimes  well,  sometimes  ill,a.<)  he  was 
in  the  humonr,  pretending  to  be  her  guardian, 
and  asking  for  a  Mister  O'Donnell  who  lives  in 
Hall.  From  all  this,  I  divined  that  the  old  hyp- 
ocrite had  got  better  information  out  of  the  old 
sergeant's  papers  than  we  had,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  marry  tfke  young  lady,  or,  perhaps, 
gain  possession  of  her  property." 

"Marry  her!"  exclaimed  Lord  Walton,  with 
a  scornful  smile  curling  his  lip. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know,"  answered 
Barecolt;  "  but,  as  she  is  so  very  beautiful,  even 
such  a  stockfish  as  that  might  think  it  by  no 
means  an  unpleasant  way  of  getting  hold  or  her 
fortune,  to  make  her  his  wife.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  having  taken  this  fancy,  I  determined  to 
see  what  papers  the  old  man  had  with  him,  and 
consequently  I  walked  straight  into  his  room, 
where  he  lay  like  a  drunken  sow,  snoring  in  his 
bed,  and  I  rummaged  his  bags  till  I  found  all  the 
papers  he  had  with  him.  I  found  only  one  that 
referred  to  this  business,  however,  and  it  was 
but  a  string  of  questions  to  be  aske<t  of  this  Mis- 
ter O'Donnell.  However,  they  proved  clearly 
that  what  the  good  landlady  of  the  Swan  had 
told  was  quite  true,  as  your  lordship  shall  see 
presently." 

The  worthy  captain  then  went  on  to  tell  all 
that  had  taken  place  subsequently,  mingling 
what  portion  of  falsehood  with  his  truih  he 
raieht  think  proper,  and  taking  especial  care  to 
make  whatever  advantage  fell  in  his  way  by  ac- 
cident, appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  his  own 
akill  and  calculation.  Lord  Walton  was  not 
Moeived  by  his  representations;  nor  can  he  be 
sud  to  have  been  aware  of  his  misrepresenta- 


will  lalk  over  the  matter  with  Mistress  Amh 
Neil;  and,  as  I  suppose  you  will  think  it  fit  10 
hasten  dver  to  give  an  account  of  what  hasiika 
place  to  his  majesty,  we  can  speak  of  what  is 
farther  to  be  done  by  the  way.  In  the  mean  liiM^ 
let  me  see  the  pafier  you  mentioned;  I  sbooU 
like  to  think  over  the  contents  during  thenighi' 

Barecolt  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  bat  the 
moment  af^er  he  gave  a  sadden  start,  and  thn 
looked  round  the  table  from  place  to  place,  as  if 
he  were  tr}'ing  to  recollect  who  had  sat  in  etck 
particular  seat.  Then  taming  to  Lord  Wallfli 
with  a  look  of  horror  and  consternation,  be  ex- 
claimed, "Diggory  Falgate!  where  is  poor,  jol- 
ly Diggory  Falgate?" 

"  I  dfo  not  know  whom  you  speak  of,"  replied 
Lord  Walton ;  *'  what  has  h^  to  do  with  thu  i^ 
fairl" 

*'  The  paper  is  in  his  bundle,"  cried  Bapccdh. 
with  increasing  dismay;  "and  we  have  leA  the 
poor  devil  outside  in  the  hands  of  those  rascallr 
Roundheads,  whom  he  hates  as  a  cat  haifi 
salt." 

"But  who  is  he?"  demanded  LotxI  Walton; 
"  this  is  the  first  time  yoa  have  mentioned  hii 
name." 

As  Ca}itain  Barecolt  was  about  to  give  a  tmr 
and  panicular  account  of  Diggory  Falgate, 
however,  William,  Lady  Marjjrarei'a  servant, en- 
tered the  hall,  and  addres-^ing  the  yonne  nobb- 
man,  informed  him  that  the  Earl  of  Beverley 
would  be  glad  to  speak  ^ith  him  as  soon  as  hi 
had  done  sapper. 

"  I  will  come  to  him  directly,"  replied  Chiiki 
Walton,  taking  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door; 
and  then  pausing,  he  tamed  afiin  lo  Baiteii^ 
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•liyiiif,  "As  to  this  frioid  of  yonrt,  I  think  yon 
hid  beOet  take  any  of  the  people  who  may  be 
«till  ap,  and  seek  lor  him  with  torches  as  far  as 
the  fiffhc  cuniinoed.  The  road  most  be  olear  by 
this  lime,  for  the  adversaiy  safiered  moch,  and 
ironld  Dut  like  the  nei|[hboarhood ;  bat  you  had 
Iwuer  have  five  or  six  men  with  you,  and  fire- 
arms. A  watch  shall  be  kept  in  case  yon  need 
help;  and  I  shall  not  be  in  bed  for  an  hour  or 
two.    The  poor  fellow  may  be  lying  wounded  " 

"  Oh,  1  need  little  help  in  such  cases,  my  lord," 
replied  Barecoli;  "but  as  we  may  have  to  ear- 
ly him  hither  if  he  be  wounded,  1  will  take 
some  men  with  me,  and  go  directly." 

While  our  worthy  captain  proceeded  to  exe- 
ciaie  this  resolution,  Lord  Walton  walked  on  to- 
wards  the  chamber  which  had  been  a.ssigned  to 
his  wounded  friend ;  but  as  he  passed  near  the 
loom  in  which  Lady  Maigaret  usually  sat,  he 
tnmed  thither  for  a  moment  to  see  whether  his 
sister  and  fair  Arrab  Neil  had  yet  retired  to  rest. 
He  iuund  his  aunt  alone,  however;  and  in  an- 
Bwar  to  his  inquiries,  she  replied,  « I  have  sent 
tliem  both  to  bed,  Charles.  Poor  things,  they 
have  had  much  fatigue  of  body,  and  more  of 
miDd.  1  never  leave  my  book  till  the  house 
clock  strikes  one.  but  that  w&s  no  reason  why  I 
should  keep  them  waking." 

**  Well,  dear  aunt  Margaret,  I  am  going  to 
see  Francis  Beverley,  and  will  return  to  you  ere 
yon  retire  to  rest,"  said  Charles  Walton;  and, 
pioceeding  on  his  way,  he  found,  with  some  dif- 
Qcnliy,  his  friend's  room,  and  went  in. 

"Charles,"  said  the  earl,  who  was  lying,  with 
a  lamp  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  several  pa- 
pers in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
nnding  attentively,  "  1  feel  that  I  cannot  ride  to- 
■orrow,  and  the  time  it  would  take  to  send  a 
litter  hither  from  York  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
You  must  take  the  first  tidings  to  the  king,  and 
I  will  follow  as  soon  as  some  conveyance  ar- 
rives. I  will  relate  to  you  all  that  has  happened 
linee  we  parted ;  but  tell  his  majesty,  I  beg,  that 
It  was  no  weak  idleness  which  prevented  me 
Kom  hurrying  on  to  give  him  all  the  informa- 
iuD  I  poftsesa." 

<*  He  knows  yon  too  well  to  imagine  such  a 
hing,"  replied  Lord  Walton;  "  but  I  can  short- 
m  your  narrative  till  your  arrival  at  Hull.  All 
rour  first  adventures  I  have  heard  from  Captain 
3arecolt." 

"  And  a  glorious  tale  he  has  made  of  it,  doubt- 
eM,"  said  the  earl,  '* however,  all  that  is  of  tit- 
le importance  in  comparison  with  that  which  is 
o  follow."  He  then  went  on  to  give  an  account 
»f  bis  various  interviews  with  Sir  John  Hotham, 
if  which,  as  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
irith  the  particulars,  I  will  give  no  detail.  The 
esult,  however,  is  still  to  be  tuld,  and  it  was 
taied  bv  Lord  Beverley  in  few  words. 

**  At  length,"  he  said,  "  I  found  that  the  good 
nvcrnor  was  so  tired  of  his  position,  so  deeply 
fiended  with  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament,  so 
esiruus  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  so  willing 
9  risk  all  but  his  head  to  restore  Hull  to  the 
inft,  that  ii  wanted  but  some  excuse  to  save  his 
oDour,  to  induce  him  U)  do  all  that  we  can  de- 
ire.  It  was  finally  agreed  between  us,  then, 
liat  if  the  king  would  advance  againn  the  city, 
nd  fire  but  a  Vihoi  at  it,  Sir  John  would  capitn- 
iie^  and  deliver  that  iioportant  place  into  his 
najcsty's  hands.  There  are  many  minor  par- 
iculars  to  l)e  told  ;  but  this  principal  factshoukl 
e  communicated  to  the  king  without  the  loss 
r  s  day,  as  it  may  decide  his  fittojre  move* 
lents.' 


<*  Without  the  1^  of  an  hour,"  replied  luwl 
Walton ;  "  lor  when  I  left  bib  maje>ty,  he  toM 
me  that  I  had  barely  time  to  reach  this  place 
and  return  before  the  anny  would  be  in  motion. 
This  is  an  important  afiair  indeed,  lor  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Hull  would  bring  over  a  dozen 
other  towns;  and  even  if  it  did  not,  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  port  in  the  North  is  worth  any  jewel  in 
his  crown.  1  would  set  ofi*  this  very  uiument, 
but  that  both  men  and  hontes  are  so  much  fa- 
tigued that  we  should  lose  more  time  by  going 
than  by  staying  ibr  a  few  hours'  repose.  I'o-. 
morrow  morning,  however,  at  daybreak,  1  wiP 
set  out;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  my  bister,  in- 
deed ;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  avoid  leave- 
taking,  and  you  must  console  her,  Frnncib.  Had 
yon  not  belter  write  to  the  king  ?" 

"No,"  mlied  the  carl,  "  1  think  not.  I  have 
been  considering  that  question  while  you  were 
away ;  but,  loukmg  to  tb^  danger  of  the  roads 
and  the  risk  of  your  being  intercepted,  as  well 
as  the  peril  to  Sir  John  Hotham  if  huch  should 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  bear  no- 
thing but  the  tidings  by  woid  of  mouth." 

"1  believe  yuu  are  right,"  replietl  Lord  Wal- 
ton ;  **  and  such  being  the  case,  Beverley,  I  will 
at  once  ^o  and  prepare  (or  the  journey.  Having 
all  the  tacts  1  need  not  disturb  you  to-morrow 
morning  belbre  1  go." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  see  you,"  answered  the 
earl,  "  for  something jnight  strike  me  in  the  night 
which  I  might  wi>h  to«ay."  ^ 

"  Well,  then,  1  will  come  m,"  rejoined  Loid 
Walton;  "and  now,  goixi-nighr.  Sleep  if  you 
can,  Francis,  and  let  not  all  the  thoughts  of  this 
afibir  disturb  your  repose." 

"  1  want  that  quality  of  a  great  man,  Charles," 
answered  the  earl,  with  a  smite.  "  I  cannot  cast 
oir  the  thought  of  things  that  have  occupied  me 
the  moment  that  action  has  ceased.  A  quick 
imagination  is  a  curse  as  well  as  a  blei^siog.  In 
bright  days  it  is  a  happiness  indeed,  but  in  those 
of  shadow  and  darkness  it  but  lends  lo  increase 
the  gloom.    Good-night,  good-night." 

Lord  Walton  shook  his  hand  and  retired ;  and 
then,  rejoining  Lady  Margaret,  announced  t^ 
her  his  intention  of  setting  off  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning.  We  will  not  pause  upon  all  the 
little  particulars  of  their  conversation :  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  better  and  kinder  lor  the  young  nobleman  to 
take  leave  of  his  sister  or  not,  or  the  alter  ar- 
rangements that  he  made  ibr  leaving  four  of  his 
men  behind  him  to  give  aid  and  protection  to 
Lady  Margaret  and  her  household,  several  of 
her  own  servants  being  absent  at  the  time.  Be- 
fore he  reu'red  to  rest  he  wrote  a  short  note  to 
his  sister,  and  another  to  Arrah  Neil,  begging 
her  to  write  the  statement  which  the  hurry  of  his 
departure  prevented  him  from  hearing  in  (wrson; 
and  then  giving  orders  for  his  horses  to  be  sad- 
dled by  daybreak,  he  only  farther  paused  to  in- 
quire whether  poor  Falgate  had  been  found. 
Barecolt  and  his  companions,  however,  had  not 
yei  returned;  but  while  Charles  Walton  was 
undressing,  the  gallant  captain  made  his  appear- 
ance in  his  room,  and  with  a  woful  face  inform- 
ed him  that  no  trace  of  the  merry  painter  could 
be  discovered. 

"  Then  he  has  certainly  been  taken  prisoner," 
replied  Lord  Walton,  "and  we  cannot  help  him. 
We  have  more  important  business  in  hand.  Cap- 
tain Barecolt,  now ;  by  what  Lord  Beverley  tells 
me,  I  am  induced  to  retnm  to  the  king  with  all 
speed.    I  think  yon  had  better  acconpany  oMs 
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aii4  if  so,  remember,  1  am  in  the  saddle  by  day- 
break." 

*^1  am  wilh  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecoh; 
"and  as  buinau  beiugs  mu»t  sleep,  1  will  e?eu 
go  tu  bed  tur  ibe  presenu" 

"Do  so,"  Implied  Lord  Walton;  "I  shall  fol- 
low  the  same  course."    ' 

Bui  belore  he  pui  his  resolulion  into  efTect,  af- 
ter Capiaiu  Barecolt  leli  him  me  young  noble- 
man  I'cii  inio  a  hi  of  deep  ihoughi,  Irom  wbicb 
he  did  ooi  roiu»e  hiniselt'  lor  nearly  an  bour. 
When  he  did  rise  from  his  seat,  however,  he  ^ald, 
in  a  low,  sad  voice  to  himself,  ''Tis  as  well  I 
am  going." 

Auuie  Walton  slept  well,  but  Arrah  Neil  was 
restless  and  agitated;  and  alier  a  few  hours  of 
di:iiurbed  slumber,  she  woke  and  saw  ihe  blue 
lain  I  light  ol  the  hrsi  dawn  looking  tu  rough  itie 
curtaina  oi'  the  room.  6be  turned  to  gaze  upon 
her  lair  companion,  and  marked  witn  a  smile 
the  tranquil  repose  she  was  eujoyiiig.  "  Sleep, 
sleep,  sweet  lady,"  she  murmured;  "and  ob! 
may  no  heartache  ever  keep  your  eyes  from 
lesi." 

The  moment  aAer,  she  heard  the  sound  of 


jingling  arms  and  borses'  feel,  and  rising  quiei- 
Iv,  she  approached  ihe  window  and  lookeu  ouL 
Tbe  ofpOdite  room,  which,  as  we  bave  described 
it,  was  desimed  for  a  siiiiug-room,  commandea 
the  view  at  tbe  back  oi  Laugley  Uall,  bui  the 
bedroom  was  turned  towards  tbe  court  and  tbe 
drawbridge;  and  as  poor  Arrah  Neil  gazed  forth 
from  tlie  window,  she  saw  a  party  of  tive  horse- 
men mounted,  and  iuoid  Walton  pntiing  his 
loot  in  tbe  stirrup.  The  next  moment  tie  wa> 
in  the  saddlo;  and,  after  speaking  a  few  woixLs 
10  his  auni's  servant  William,  who  was  stand- 
ing beside  his  horse,  he  rode  over  the  draw- 
bridge, and  at  a  quick  pace  pursued  the  way  to 
York. 

'*  He  is  gone  wiihont  my  seeing  him,"  mur- 
mured Arrdb  Neil  to  nerself;  and  then  creeping 
quietly  to  bed  again,  she  turned  her  lace  to  the 
pillow  and  deluged  it  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

'*  Nat,  do  not  drag  me  so ;  I  will  tso  right  will- 
ingly, my  maMer>,"  cried  poor  Diggory  Falgate. 
**i  was  there  with  them  upon  compuUiou.  It 
is  hard  to  be  made  prisoner  by  one's  friends  as 
well  a.s  enemies." 

"  Hold  thy  prating  tongue,  liar,"  replied  one 
of  Ihe  troopers,  who  were  bearing  off  the  painter 
across  the  country  towards  Hull,  which  lay  at 
ab«mi  ten  miles'  disunce;  the  course  that  the 
earl  and  bis  party  had  pursued  having  bt^eu  ren- 
dered, by  the  various  accidents  of  the  journey, 
very  circuitous.  ''Hold  thy  prating  tongue, 
liar,  or  I  will  strike  thee  over  the  pate.  Did 
we  not  see  thee  at  their  heels,  galloping  wilh  tbe 
bcM  r 

"  But  no  man  can  .<tay  that  he  .saw  me  draw  a 
swoni  in  their  behalf,"  answered  Falgate. 

"  Because  thou  had.sl  no  sword  to  draw,"  re- 
joined the  man.  "  And  tliuu  inayesi  tie  sure 
that  to-morrow  moiniiig  ihon  wilt  he  swinging 
oy  the  neck  in  the  good  town  of  Hull,  tor  the 
death  of  Captain  Baiien  and  the  rext." 

**  i  killed  inem  not,'  said  Falgate,  in  a  dep- 
Jvemury  lone. 
"  WhHi  I  wi\i  ihon  prate  T*  rpjoinctl  the  trooper, 


"  WhHil  wf/MhoiiprateT'rpjoinetl  the  trooper,  W'uYvcmv  vt«?t,  ot  Vx^vV^-etv^^w^or  house,  or  bniak, 
sirtkitig  hiiu  in  the  tibn  wilb  Uie  hilt  ol'  hi»\  tanttVft^  aXw^i  \3di«  ^%vftf^«^^^>X!A^  ^Kradx«i 


tword.    Bat  at  that  moment,  one  who 

in  command  rode  back  from  the  Iront,  aod  bids 

tbe  man  fork)ear. 

"Cbine  hither  beside  me,"  he  said,  mddttm- 
ing  Falgi^te,  who,  in  the  darkness,  couid  not  see 
his  lace  to  judge  whether  it  was  stem  or  not. 
*  Von  are  a  Malignant :  deny  it  not,  lor  it  will 
not  avail  you.  You  are  a  jklalignant ;  and  Uw 
blood  of  Christian  men  has  been  shed  by  those 
who  were  wiib  you.  Your  life  is  forfeit;  and 
there  is  but  one  way  by  which  to  save  ii." 

"  What  is  that  1"  asked  Falgate.  "  Life  is 
n«t  like  a  bad  groat,  only  fit  to  be  cast  into  the 
kennel;  and  1  will  save  mine  if  1  can." 

"  That  is  wise,"  answered  the  soldier.  '*  Yoi 
can  save  it  if  you  will.  You  have  but  to  tell 
truly  and  honestly  who  they  are  who  were  with 
you,  and  what  was  their  errand  in  these  parts^ 
Vou  know  it  right  well,  therefore  deny  it  not" 

*'  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  right  wonihipful  sir," 
replied  the  painter. 

"1  am  noi  worshipful,"  answered  the  man; 
"  but  if  thou  dost  not  know,  1  am  sorry,  for  moa 
hast  lost  a  chance  of  life." 

"  But  only  bear  how  i  came  to  be  with  them," 
cried  poor  Falgate.  "  I  met  the  long-nosed  man 
by  chance  in  Hull;  and  finding  him  in  godly 
company,  and  some  of  the  governor's  peopir 
witli  bim,  1  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  ia 
going  with  him  to  York,  whither  business  called 
ine." 

"  But  he  in  the  buff  coat,"  asked  the  soldier, 
"who  is  he  t" 

'*  Of  biin  I  know  less  than  the  other,"  rejoined 
the  painter;  "for  he  came  up  with  as  on  ibt 
road,  as  we  stopped  at  a  little  inn  to  bate  otf 
horses.  There  was  with  him  then  a  Coh^ 
Warren,  who,  after  leaving  us,  returned  to  HoU 
with  a  pious  man,  one  Stumpborongh,  who  had 
with  him  a  troop  of  horse— " 

*'  We  know  all  that,"  replied  the  soldier,  gntfe- 
ly.  '*  But  as  it  is  so,  you  must  prepare  to  die 
to-morrow.  I  say  not  that  you  lie  onto  us.  It 
may  be  that  you  speak  truth ;  but  it  is  needful 
in  tbese  times  that  one  should  die  lor  an  exam- 
ple ;  and  as  you  arc  a  Malignant,  fur  your  spneh 
proves  it,  'tis  well  you  shouki  be  the  man." 
Thos  saying,  he  rode  on  again,  without  giving 
lime  for  Falgate  to  answer,  and  leaving  hunia 
the  hands  of  the  troopers,  as  before. 

The  party,  however,  had  suffered  such  k)n; 
that  the  number  was  now  but  smalt ;  and  the 
poor  painter,  who  by  no  means  loved  the  idea  of 
his  promised  suspension  in  the  morning-air  of 
Hull,  could  hear  the  buzz  of  an  eager  but  low- 
toned  conversation  ^ing  on  in  front,  wiihoat be- 
ing able  to  distinguish  the  words.  He  thonght, 
indeed,  that  he  caught  the  term  *'cbur^"  fre- 
quenily  repealed,  but  of  that  he  was  not  snie. 
And  though  with  a  stout  heart  he  resolved  to  sa^ 
nothing,  either  of  whai  he  knew  or  saspected,  it 
must  be  confessed  he  shook  a  little  as  he  rode 
alon^. 

At  length,  after  an  hoar  and  a  halfs  farther 
ride,  they  be?an  to  approach  the  Humber,  and 
the  moon,  shining  out,  showed  Falgate  scenes 
which  he  had  oAen  passed  through  in  former 
days,  upon  journeys  of  bnslnes.^  or  of  pleasure. 
Now  they  came  to  a  village,  in  which  was  swing- 
ing, before  a  fast-cla*«ed  Hoase,  a  sign  of  his  own 
p tinting;  and  now  a  hamlet,  in  which  he  bad 
enjoyett  many  a  merry  dance;  till  at  lensh, 
pa-is'in?  over  a  lon^,  hare,  desolate  piece  of  land, 
w\\Y\c«iV  vt«»e,  oT  V\^v\^'eTv\>ii^or  house,  or  break. 


TIMES  OF  OLD. 


OB  a  iligfaleleTatkA  an  old,  tiae-woni  eboich, 
I  lesori  of  paritfhionent  from  a  wide  and  tbin- 
popuiaied  iract,  the  old  stone  monuments  and 
NNuy  aisles  of  wh  ich  had  ui'ien  filled  the  some- 
lat  imaginative  heait  of  the  painter  with 
ange  and  awful  risioos,  when  he  visited  it  on 
t  Sunday  evening  in  the  decline  of  the  year. 

about  five  hundred  yards  farther  on  wan  a 
iiary  house,  where  the  sextun  lived:  and, 
pping  suddenly  before  the  gate  of  the  church- 
Pd,  the  commander  of  the  party  bade  one  of 

men  ride  on  and  get  the  key. 

*  What  are  they  going  to  do  1"  thought  Fal- 
».  "The  prolane  villains  are  not  going  to 
ble  their  horses  in  a  church,  surely.  Weil,  i 
ill  be  glad  enough  of  rest  anywhere,  for  Hull 
three  miles  off,  and  I  do  not  think  my  sikin 
mid  hold  out." 

While  he  had  been  thus  reasoning  with  him- 
f,  one  of  the  troopers  had  got  on  his  horse, 
d  advancing  through  the  little  wicket  of  the 
orcb^ard,  tried  the  door  of  the  church  : 
"II  IS  open,"  he  cried ;  "  they  have  led  their 

? lie-house  open." 
be  other  man  was  instantly  called  back,  and 
ilgate  was  then  ordered  to  dismount.  He  ob- 
rved,  however,  that  the  soldiers  in  general 
pi  their  saddles,  and  he  advanced  with  some 
ipidation,  accompanied  by  the  commander,  to 
i  door  where  the  other  trooper  still  stcNod. 
here  he  halted  suddenly,  however,  asking,  in 
lamentable  tone, 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me  here  alone 
I  nU^ht,  surely  1" 

"Mot  alone,"  answered  the  man;  "we  will 
i  ■  guard  in  the  porch  to  watch  you ;  and  you 
lU  have  full  lime  to  prepare  your  mind  for  to- 
mow  morning,  and  to  turn  in  your  head 
bdher  you  will  tell  us  who  your  companions 
Mt,  before  the  rope  is  round  your  neck.  You 
tv  speak  now  if  you  will." 
Bqi  Falgate  was  faiihfol  to  the  last;  and 
High  he  by  no  means  approved  of  being  shut 
in  the  church  all  night,  he  repeated  that  he 
lid  not  tell,  for  he  did  not  know. 

*  Well,  then,"  rejoined  his  captor,  **  here  you 
lat  rest;  but  think  well  of  the  condition  of 
Ir  soul,  young  man,  for  nothing  will  save  you 
'ou  remain  obstinate." 

pbns  saving,  he  thrust  him  into  the  building 
1  closed  the  door.  The  poor  painter  now 
iDd  some  c^^nversation  without  m  regard  to 
key,  which,  it  appeared,  was  not  in  the  lock, 
I  a  consniintion  was  held  as  to  whether  it 
'Uld  he  sent  for;  but  the  voice  of  the  command- 
«ras  heard  at  length,  saying, 
'  Kever  mind.  We  have  not  time  to  stay. 
^p  a  good  watch;  that  is  all  that  is  needed." 
I  But  if  he  try  to  escape!"  asked  the  trooper. 
^  Shoot  him  through  the  head  with  your  pis- 
**  answered  the  other  voice.  "As  well  die 
•^  by  a  cord." 

^he  conversation  then  ceased,  and  Fal^rate 
tl  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  the  next  minute, 
f^cbing  down  the  hill.  The  situation  of  Di?- 
y  Falgate  was  ro  himself  by  no  means  pleas- 
I  und  indeed  few  are  the  men  who  would  find 
>V)2se1ves  pnnicularly  at  their  ea^e,  sliuf  up  for 
'hole  nisht  wirhin  an  old  church,  and  with 
^  the  probability  of  death  before  them  for  ihc 
t  morninsr.  Silence,  and  midnia:ht  solitn<ie. 
1  the  proximity  of  graves,  and  shrouds,  and 
tt|f!c!ring  cinv,  are  things  well  calculMted  lo 
'.le  fli«  imaginntion  even  of  the  cold  ami  cr.l 
^liogi  U)  damp  the  warm  eaergics  of  hope, 


and  open  all  the  Murces  of  tonor  and  rapentl* 

tiooa  awe  within  ns.  How  often,  in  the  warn 
daylight,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  busy 
work],  does  man,  roused  for  a  moment  by  some 
accidental  circumstance  jo  a  conviction  of  the 
ihtil  tenure  by  which  lite  is  held,  think  of  death 
and  all  that  may  iollow  it,  with  no  other  sensa- 
tion than  a  calm  melancholy.  It  is  because 
every  object  around  him,  everything  that  he 
sees,  everything  that  he  h^ars,  and  everything 
that  he  feels,  are  so  full  of  life,  that  he  cannot 
think  death  near.  He  ^^ees  it  but  in  the  dim 
and  misty  perspective  of  future  years,  with  all 
its  grim  features  softened  and  iiidi>tinct.  But 
when  he  hears  no  sound  of  any  living  thing ; 
when  his  eye  rests  upon  nothing  movmg  with 
the  warm  energies  of  animation;  when  all 
is  as  dark  as  the  vault,  as  silent  as  the  grave,  it 
is  then  that,  if  the  thought  of  death  presents  it- 
self, it  comes  near— horribly  near.  Clearer  for 
the  obscurity  around,  more  distinct  and  tangible 
from  the  stillness  of  all  things,  death  becomes  a 
living  being  to  our  fancy,  with  his  icy  hand 
upon  our  brow,  his  barbed  dart  close  at  our 
heart.  We  see  him,  feel  him ;  hear  the  dread 
summons  of  his  charnel  voice,  and  prepare  for 
the  extinction  of  the  light  within,  the  coffin's 
narrow  bed,  the  mould  and  corruption  of  the 
tomb. 

Poor  Falgate  had  hitherto  tried  to  fancy  thai 
th  announcement  of  his  fate  for  the  morrow 
had  been  meiely  a  threat;  but  now,  when  he 
was  left  alone  in  the  old  church,  with  no  one 
near  him  to  speak  to,  with  not  a  sound  but  the- 
sighing  of  the  night-wind  through  some  brokea 
panes  in  4he  high  casement,  his  convictions  be- 
came very  different.  He  felt  his  way  with  his 
hands  from  pillar  to  pillar,  towards  a  spot  where 
a  thin  streak  of  moonlight  cros.sed  the  nave,  and 
^eated  himself  sadly  upon  a  bench  that  he  found 
near.  He  there  sat  and  tortured  himself  for 
half  an  hour,  thinking  over  all  the  bold  and  in- 
famous things  the  Parliament  parly  had  done, 
and  clearly  deducing  thence  what  they  might 
probably  do  in  his  own  case.  He  loved  not  the 
thought  of  death  at  all,  as  it  now  presented  itself 
to  his  mind;  the  hero's  enthusiasm  was  gone; 
he  had  no  desire  to  lie  a  manyr;  but  of  all  sorts 
of  death,  that  of  the  cord  sreme<l  the  worst. 
And  yet,  what  was  to  be  done?  Could  he  be- 
tray the  confidence  of  others?  could  he  flinch 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  dniyl  No; 
though  he  felt  a  little  weakne.ss,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  do  that;  and  he  said  again  to  himself 
that  he  would  rather  die.  But  Mill  he  turned 
with  repugnance  from  that  clo«te  grappling  with 
the  thought  of  dying  which  the  scene  and  the 
hour  forced  upon  him  ;  he  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing else;  he  strove  to  recall  the  early  days 
when  he  had  last  stood  in  that  aisle,  and  many 
a  boyish  prank  he  had  played  in  years  long 
gone;  but  the  image  of  death  would  present  it- 
self amid  all,  like  a  scull  in  a  flower-ganlen, 
and  the  very  sweet  ideas  that  he  summoned  up 
to  banish  ii  but  made  it  look  more  terrinle. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  moon  gradually  got 
rountl,  till  she  poured  a  fuller  flood  of  light  into 
the  building,  showing  the  tombs  and  old  monu- 
mental effigies  upim  the  walls  rnd  in  the  aisle; 
and  many  a  wila  legend  and  village  tale  came 
back  to  Falffate's  memorv.  of  ghosts  having  been 
seen  issuing  from  the  vt.iilis  l)eneaih  the  churchy 
and  wandering  down  evew  \o  vV\«  ^\r?»  vA  >AvN\«. 
The  painter  was  a  ftnn  \'eV\e\^t  \t\  avviLi\V\«w^ 
of  nil  kindu-,  and  ViC  VvaA  oV^fcti  ^^rwiWEA^  W^  %^ 
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Bort  of  foolish  bravado,  to  see  a  ghost ;  bat  now, 
wh^D,  if  ever,  he  was  lilceiv  to  be  gratified,  he 
did  out  quite  so  much  like  loe  realization  oC  his 
desires.  He  thought,  oevertheless,  that  he  could 
iace  one,  il'  one  did  couie ;  but  then  arose  the  sad 
idea  that  he  might  irer^  soun  be  one  of  their 
shadowy  com|>aiiioDs  himseit',  wandering  for  the 
allotted  teim  beneath  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
moon. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him:  might  he  not, 
j^rchance,  employ  the  semblance  of  thai  stale  to 
lacilitate  his  own  escape.  Doubtless,  the  man 
placed  to  keep  guard  would  not  long  remain 
upon  his  dull  watch  without  closing  an  eye,  alter 
a  long  day's  march  and  a  hard  tight ;  the  door 
-was  not  looked  j  he  could  open  it,  and  go  out ; 
and  could  he  but  so  disguise  himself  as  to  ap- 
pear like  the  inhabitant  of  another  world,  if  the 
sentinel  did  wake,  he  would,  mo^t  likely,  be  so 
stupehed  and  alarmed  that  he  would  let  him 
pass,  or  miss  his  aim  if  he  did  fire.  Fulgate  re- 
membered the  words  of  the  otficer  as  he  had  re- 
tired, *'  As  well  die  so  as  by  a  curd  ;"  and  he  re- 
solved he  would  make  the  attempt  at  least.  A 
daring  and  enterprising  spirit  seized  upun  him: 
he  fell  he  could  be  a  hero  in  ghostly  attire;  and 
the  unly  difiiculty  was  to  procure  the  proper 
habiliments.  At  first  he  thought  of  making  a 
shil^  with  his  own  shirt;  but  then  he  remember- 
ed that  the  length  thereof  was  somewhat  scanty ; 
and  be  had  never  heard  of  ghosts  with  drapery 
above  their  knees. 

However,  as  when  one  schoolboy  opens  a 
door  into  a  forbidden  piece  of  ground,  and  puts 
his  head  out,  a  dozen  after  are  sure  to  follow, 
and  hurry  him  on  before  them,  so  the  thoaghi 
of  becoming  a  ghost  seemed  to  brin^  a  thousand 
other  cunning  devices  with  it;  and  at  lens^th 
good  Diggory  Falgate  asked  himself  if  the  ves- 
try might  not  be  open,  and  a  surplice  might  nut 
be  found  therein.  He  determined  to  ascertain; 
and,  creeping  up  to  the  door  which  he  had  olten 
seen  the  parson  of  the  parish  pass  through,  he 
lifted  the  latch,  and  to  his  joy  (ound  that  it  was 
Dot  Ittcked.  All,  however,  was  dark  within,  and 
the  poor  painter,  entering  cauiiouHly,  groped 
about,  not  knowing  well  where  to  seek  for  that 
which  he  wanted.  Suddenly  his  hand  sttuck 
against  something,  hanging  apparently  from  a 
peg  in  the  wall;  but  he  soon  ascertained  that 
the  texture  was  not  that  of  linen,  and  went  on, 
still  feeling  along  the  sides  of  the  little  room. 
In  a  moment  alter,  he  came  to  something  softer 
and  more  pliant,  with  the  cold,  glassy  feel  o( 
linen  upun  it,  and  taking  it  down,  he  meiitally 
said,  '*  This  muNi  be  a  surplice."  He  cp»pi  back 
with  it  into  the  moonlight  in  the  church,  tread- 
in?  indeed  like  a  ghost,  ot  only  in  anticipation 
of  the  character  he  was  about  to  aKsume,  but 
also  in  palpatde  terror,  lest  he  should  call  the 
aiteniion  o(  the  s^uard  at  the  church  door  by  trip- 
ping over  a  mat,  or  stumbling  ai^ainst  a  bench. 
The  white  and  snowy  garment,  however,  the 
-emblem  of  inn<x.-enre,  was  there  in  his  hand,  and 
he  gazed  all  over  it,  ini(nirinsr  in  his  own  mind 
how  he  was  to  put  it  on.  He  knew  not  the  back 
from  the  front;  he  scarcely  knew  the  head  from 
the  tail ;  and  seldom  has  a  poor  schoolboy  gazeii 
at  the  ass's  bridge,  in  the  dry  but  reason-gfiving 
pages  of  Euclid,  with  more  utter  liewildermeni 
and  want  of  comprehension,  than  Diegory  Pal- 
gate  now  stared  at  the  surplice.  As  he  thus 
Bt'/od,  addrearing  mock  inquiries  to  the  folds  of 
white  linen,  he  suddenlv  started,  thiukmg  V\e 
J^id  M  Boise;  but,  after  listening  a  momeni,  w 


his  actual  position,  without  catching  any  flirthcr 
sound,  '  ■ 

the  church, 
hole, 

and  watching,  or  not. 

;  The  only  iniiig  that  met  his  ear,  when  he  first 
applied  the  latter  organ  to  the  task  of  discovery, 
Was  a  loud  and  sonorous  snore;  and,  looking 
through  the  aperture,  be  found,  by  the  light  iS 
the  moon,  which  was  shining  into  the  porch, 
that  the  guard  had  seated  himself  on  one  of  ibe 
benches  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  with  bis  legs 
stretched  out  across  the  only  means  of  egresii 
had  given  way  to  weariness,  and  was  indulging 
in  a  very  relreshing  sleep,  while  his  hor>e  was 
seen  cropping  the  green  grass  within  the  wall  of 
the  churcnyard. 

The  good  painter  was  calculating  the  cbancei 
of  l)eing  able  lo  pass  the  oni.'^tretched  limbs  of 
the  sentinel  without  awakening  him,  and  screw- 
ing his  courage  to  the  sticking  point — to  D»e 
Laily  Macbcih's  pork-butcherish  figure — whes 
suddenly  he  was  startled  and  cast  into  a  cold  p«r- 
spiratiun  by  hearing  a  sound  at  the  fanber  end 
of  the  church.  All  was  silent  the  moment  alter; 
but  the  noise  had  been  so  distinct  while  it  lasted, 
that  there  was  no  doubling  the  evidence  of  his 
ears;  and  the  only  (jue>tion  was  what  it  couM 
proceed  from — was  it  natural  or  supernaiorall 
Was  it  accidental  or  intentional  1  Diggory  tV.- 
gate  i-ould  not  at  all  divine;  till  at  length,  en- 
couraged by  its  cessation,  he  began  to  think  that 
he  might  have  leli  the  door  of  the  vestrv  open, 
and  the  wind  iniu;ht  have  blown  down  some 
b'Hik.  Yet  the  sound  had  been  sharp  as  well  as 
heavy;  more  like  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  old  iron 
ihan'ihai  of  a  volume  of  Homilies,  the  Prayer- 
lK)()k,  or  the  Psalter.  He  determined  tr>  "see, 
however;  and,  silling  down  for  a  moment  to  ^ 
•gather  courage,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  trooper  * 
without  had  not  been  roused  by  the  noise  thai  ' 
nad  alarmed  himself,  he  listened,  till,  mingled  ^ 
with  the  treating  of  his  own  heart,  he  beand  ihe 
ruinfo'tible^norcofihe  guard  once  more.  Thes^ 
thinking  that  at  any  time  he  could  call  the  gooi 
man  to  his  aid,  if  he  encountered  ghost  or  gob- 
lin too  strong  for  him,  he  shuffled  himself  inM 
the  surplice,  and  crept,  with  the  stealthy  step  of 
a  car,  up  the  nave  towards  the  vestry. 

When  he  was  about  two  thirds  up  the  church, 
and  was  just  leaning  ajtainst  a  bench  to  taks 
breath,  another  scmnd  met  his  ear.  It  was  that 
of  a  deep  voice  speaking  low,  and  seemed  v 
rome  al'nost  from  below  his  feel. 

"They  must  be  gone  now,"  said  the  invisible 
l(>nj»ue.     •'  You  hear  all  is  silenu** 

•'  I  do  not  know,"  said  another,  in  tones  some- 
what shriller.  "  Hush  !  i  thought  I  heard  a 
noi'ie." 

"  Pj>oh !  the  rustlinsr  of  the  casements  with  ik 
wind,"  rejoined  the  other;  "i  cannot  stay  aU 
niiiht:  iin<ihade  the  lantern,  and  let  us  to  work.' 

If  a  fragment  of  superstitious  doubl  as  to  Ike 
interlocutors  of  this  dialogue  being  of  a  ehoetlj 
character  had  lingered  in  the  mind  of  DiRnrT 
PaloRte,  the  words  about  unshadina:  the  iantrra 
removed  it  coinpletply ;  and  the  nert  insmnt  a 
faint  and  mistv  lia:ht'was  seen  issuing  from  a 
low,  narrow  doorway,  which  had  appamdf 
been  lefl  o^ien  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chords 
towards  the  eastern  angle. 

'*  Some  vagabonds  robhinif  the  raulls,"  thoogU 
the  painter  to  himself;  "  I  will  see  what  iher  aii 
aVvoiw,  al  all  risks.  Perchance  I  may  fHgh*ai 
i  Ouam,  ma>L«  Waxh  tml  Q'vct  i^  tentinel,  ifti 
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escape  in  the  confosioB.  If  he  shoots  one  of 
theoi  ioNtcail  uf  me,  it  will  be  no  great  luatier; ' 
and  of  ci>ur>«e,  if  these  men  are  as  anxious  to  get 
away  a^  I  am,  we  shall  mak<!  cumiiiun  chUM, 
and  be  too  strong  for  him.  But  1  will  walch  tor 
a  mmuie  first,  and  let  them  be  I'airly  at  their 
work,  as  (bey  call  it,  belbre  I  show  Diy>elt."        I 

Thus  thinking,  with  a  noiseless  step  he  ad  van- 1 
ced  towards  the  door  leading  from  the  main  Uniy 
of  the  building  to  the  vaults  below,  guided  by  the 
light,  which  continued  lo  glimmer  faintly  up,  i 
casting  a  misty  ray  upon  the  communion-table. 
"When  he  approached  the  arch,  he  looked  care- 
fully t'orwara  at  every  step;  but  noihing  could 
he  see  till  he  came  to  the  (op  of  the  stune  stairs, 
when  he  perceived  a  dark  lantern,  with  the  shade 
drawn  back,  standing  on  the  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom.    No  human  beings  were  visible,  however,  j 
though  he  heard  a  rustling  sound  in  (he  vault,  ns  j 
il'  some  living  creatures  were  at  no  great  dis- 1 
tance;  and  the  next  mument  there  came  a  sort 
of  gurgling  noise,  as  if  some  fluid  were  poured 
out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle.    An  instant  af- 
ter, the  first  vuice  he  had  heard  ot>scrved  in  a 
pleasant  and  well-satisfied  U>nc,  "  That's  vciy 
good!  genuine  Nantes,  I  declare." 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  (he  second  voice ; 
''the  stomach  requires  comfort  in  such  a  cold 
and  dismal  place  as  this." 

"Oh,  'tis  nothing  when  one  is  used  U)  i(,"  re- 
joined the  fiist  speaker;  "  but  come,  we  had  bet- 
ter do  the  business.  There  stands  the  coffin. 
You  bring  the  mallet,  and  I  will  take  the  chisel 
and  bar." 

Dis:^ory  Falgatc  did  nol  like  their  proceeding 
at  all,  thu'uj^h  he  would  by  no  means  have  ol  jec  - 
ed  to  a  glass  of  cordial  waters  himself.  But  ihcy 
were  evidently  about  to  break  open  one  of  the 
coffins;  every  word  showed  it;  to  violate  the 
sanc(i(y  of  the  grave — to  disturb  the  ashes  of  (he 
dead  ;  and  the  poor  pain(er  had  suflicien(  refine- 
ment of  (ireling  to  think  that  the  drinking  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  while  so  engaged,  was  an  ag- 
gravation of  (heir  offence.  The  collocation  of 
"  Genuine  Names,  I  declare,"  with  "  There 
stands  the  coflin,"  shocked  and  horrified  him ; 
and  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider,  feeling 
as  if  it  would  render  him  almost  a  partaker  in 
the  sacrilese  if  he  were  to  descend  into  the  vault. 
A  moment's  thought,  however,  settled  this  case 
of  conscience;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  set- 
tled his  plan,  he  heard  a  hollow  noise,  as  if  some 
hard  substance  had  struck  against  an  empty 
chest. 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  he  thought ;  "  they  are 
busy  at  their  hellish  work." 

There  stood  the  lantern  on  the  ground  beneath ; 
the  men  were  evidently  at  .some  small  distance ; 
if  he  could  get  possession  of  the  light  and  .shade 
it,  they  were  at  his  mercy;  and  the  only  difticiil- 
ty  was  bow  to  descend  the  stairs  without  c^  lling 
their  attention.  Recollecting,  however,  that  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  of  ghosts,  whatever 
sounds  they  mi^ht  produce  with  any  other  or- 
gans with  which  thev  mny  Ite  endowed,  to  mnke 
DO  noise  with  their  feet,  the  f^^o}  painter  stooped 
down,  took  oflf  his  shoes,  and  put  them  in  hi^ 
pocket^.  Then,  with  a  qnlet  and  a  Mealthv  step, 
ne  began  the  descent,  (o(ally  un perceived  by  ihosr 
who  were  by  this  lime  busilv  ensased  wrem-h- 
ing  nnd  learin?  some  well-fastenH  wof)d\vork. 

Stooping;  down  before  he  qni(e  reached  I  ho 

bottom  of  thf  steps.  Dissrory  F^lente  I<K>kpd  info 

the  vault,  and  immedi/ilely  percervpo  two  men, 

bcih  ofihem  aomewhai  adraaced  in  life,  and  one 
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a  thin,  ull,  Puritanicai-Iooking  person,  dressed 
in  black,  raising,  with  a  chi>ei  and  mallet,  d  e 
lid  of  a  coflin  which  stood  upon  the  ground. 
Forty  or  tiliy  other^~^o^lC  small  and  narrow, 
some  large — were  within  the  pale  glimpse  of  the 
lantern,  and  the  painter's  imagination  filled  up 
the  dark  space  which  the  rays  did  nut  n-adi  with 
similar  nienic  i.  oes  of  our  niortaliiy.  On  his  lelt 
hand,  near  tiji  K-ot  of  the  stairs,  were  four  cofl^ns 
placed  in  a  row,  wi(h  (hree  others  laid  crosswise 
upon  (hem,  and  all  raised  two  or  thice  leet  from 
the  floor  by  trcssels.  1'here  was  a  narrow  sort 
of  lane  behind,  between  (hem  and  (he  damp  wall, 
and  taking  another  step  down,  he  brought  him- 
self as  far  on  that  side  as  po.ssil>le. 

Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  men  turned  a 
little,  so  as  to  bring  his  profile  within  the  painu 
ei's  view,  and  he  in.Mantly  recognL-^cd  a  iace  that 
he  had  seen  at  the  Swan  mn  in  Hull,  the  day  be- 
fore his  expedition  with  Captain  Barecolt  and 
Arrah  Neil. 

"  I'll  wager  any  money  it  is  that  old  villain, 
Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  whom  I  have  heard  them 
talk  so  much  about,"  thouith(  Falgaie;  but  be 
was  not  suflered  to  carry  his  niedita(ions  on  that 
subject  faiiher,  lur  Mr.  Dry,  turning  his  head 
away  again  towards  his  corfipnnion,  said, 

*'  1  cannot  .*iee;  gel  the  lantern." 

The  painter  had  ju^i  time  lo  slip  behind  the 
pile  of  coflins  he  had  observed,  and  to  crouch 
down,  before  ihe  other  n:an,  after  having  given 
another  vigorous  wrench  at  ihe  lid,  laid  down 
the  b;ir  he  had  in  his  hrnds,  <nnd  moved  towards 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  rustle  of  the  surplice 
even  seemed  to  catch  his  ear,  for  he  stop^ied  for 
a  moment  apparently  to  lisren^  but  the  next  in- 
stant he  advanced  again,  took  up  the  lantern, 
looked  round  with  a  scmiewhat  nervous  staie, 
and  then  returned  to  Mr.  Dry. 

'*  Did  you  not  hear  a  noi:»e  T'  he  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

Mr.  Dry  stopped  in  his  proceedings,  and  evi- 
dently trembled.  Their  agitation  gave  courage 
to  the  painter,  and  creeping  on  .so  as  to  bring 
himself  nearly  on  a  line  with  (hrm,  he  ventured 
to  utter  a  low  groan.  Both  of  (he  culprits  start* 
ed,  and  gazed  around  with  hair  standing  on  end  ^ 
and  teeih  chattering. 

"Now'sthe  time!"  thought  Fa Igate;  and, ta- 
king two  steps  farther  towards  (he  end  of  (he 
lane  formed  by  (he  coflins  and  the  wall,  he  ut- 
tered ano(her  gropn,  followetl  by  a  shrill,  un- 
earthly shriek,  and  then  started  up  to  his  full 
height,  as  if  he  were  risinf?  from  (he  midst  of  (he 
pile  of  mortal  dust  upon  his  right.  The  rays  fell 
s(raight  upon  the  white  garments  and  the  face  of 
this  unexpected  apparition,  pale  and  worn  as  he 
was  by  fa(igue  and  fear;  and,  struck  wi(b  terror 
and  consternation,  the  limbs  of  the  two  men  at 
first  refused  to  move ;  but  when  (hey  saw  (his  aw- 
ful figure  advancing  straight  towards  (hem  with 
another  hollow  groan,  they  both  darted  away, 
the  one  crying, 

"Through  the  church,  through  the  church! 
It  will  catch  vou  before  you  can  reach  (he  other 
door."  and  Mr.  Dry  followinj;  at  full  sj-eed  to- 
wards the  steps  by  which  Falgate  had  dcscerdt  d. 

Not  liking  to  be  \e({  In  the  vault  in  the  daik, 
(he  painter  sprang  after  them  with  anoihcr  wiid 
shriek;  but  fortune  IJHvoured  him  more  thm 
.skill,  for  jtist  as  the  f«»remo<it  of  the  fugitives  w** 
mounting  the  stev»<,  Mt.  V^^'s  ^^^i-^^  \v<^^  '^'^  ^^"^ 
cloak  trt  sl;\y  V\s  VrexwVWxv^  \\vcvV^%  \V<f.  vaVrx, 
I  who  was  l\^e  sellV^x^,\v\  \Vv^  :v\ivnxv>3  v\V\^-  \^v«^;j 
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lantern,  and  rushed  on  with  his  companion  cling- 
ing close  to  him.  Falgate  instantly  picked  up 
the  light  before  it  was  extinguished,  and  drew 
the  shade  over  it ;  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  door  above  banged  to  by  those 
he  wa^  pursuing,  and  a  bolt  drawn;  for  they  did 
not  stay  to  inquire  whether  spiritual  beings  are 
to  be  stoppcMl  by  material  substances  or  not. 

The  painter  paused  and  listened;  he  heard 
quick  steps  beating  the  pavement  above,  and 
then  a  door  open.  The  next  instant  came  a  loud 
sliont,  and  then  the  report  of  a  pistol;  then  a 
shout  again,  then  a  momentary  silence,  and  then 
the  quick  galloping  of  a  horse. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried  Diggonr;  "they  have 
cleared  the  way  for.  me,  and  lelt  me  master  of 
the  field  of  battle;"  and  he  drew  back  the  blind 
Irom  the  lantern  and  looked  about  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

It  was  a  warm  and  glowing  evening,  though 
autumn  had  spread  his  brown  mantle  over  tlie 
trees;  and  while  fair  Arrah  Neil  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet Langley  sat  in  the  old  lady's  usual  draw- 
ing-room, with  the  windows  open  as  in  midsum- 
mer, Annie  Walton  was  seated  under  a  little 
clump  of  beeches  at  the  back  of  Langley  Hall, 
with  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  somewhat  recovered 
from  his  wound,  stretched  on  the  dry  grass  at  her 
feet. 

They  were  happy  enough  to  enjoy  long  paus- 
es in  conversation ;  for  their  mutual  love,  as  the 
reader  has  been  already  given  to  understand,  was 
known  and  acknowledged  by  each;  .':id  their 
minds,  starting  from  one  common  point;  would 
run  on  in  meditation  along  paths,  separate  in- 
deed, but  not  far  distant,  and  then,  like  children 
playing  in  a  meadow,  would  return  to  show 
each  other  what  flowers  they  had  gathered. 

"  How  calm  and  sweet  the  evening  is,"  said 
the  earl,  after  one  of  these  breaks^  . "  One  would 
hardly  fancy  the  year  so  far  adviiieed.  I  love 
.  these  summer  days  in  autumn,  deare-^f.  They 
often  make  me  look  on  to  after  years,  and  think 
of  the  tempered  joys  and  tranquil  pleasures  of 
old  age,  calling  np  the  grand  calm  picture  of 
latter  life  left  us  by  a  great  Roman  orator,  when 
the  too  vivid  sun  of  youth  and  manhood  has 
somewhat  sunk  in  the  sky;  and  we  have  fresh- 
ness, as  well  ai  warmth,  though  not  the  fervid 
heat  of  midsummer." 

"  I  love  them  too,"  answered  Miss  Walton  ; 
"and  I  think  that  in  every  season  (if  the  year 
there  are  day*  and  hours  Of  great  l>eauiy  and 
grandeur.  Thiuij?h  I  like  the  early  summer 
best,  yet  I  can  admire  the  clear  winter  sky,  and 
tuc  dazzling  expanse  of  white  that  robes  the 
whole  edr'h  in  ermine,  and  even  the  autumnal 
storm  with  its  fierce  Mast,  loaded  with  sleet,  and 
hail,  and  withered  leaves.  Rut  I  was  thinking, 
Francis,  of  how  peaceful  all  ihincrs  seem  around, 
and  what  a  horrible  and  sinful  thin:?  it  is  for  men 
to  deform  the  beautiful  earth,  and  disturb  the 
quiet  of  all  God's  creation  with  wild  wars  and 
senseless  contests." 

•'A  woman's  thought,  dear  Annie,"  rejilieil 
the  earl;  "  and  doubtless  it  is  sinful;  but,  ala-s! 
the  sin  is  shared  among  so  many,  that  ir  would 
in  any  war  l>e  difficult  to  poition  it  out.  'Th 
not  alone  to  be  divided  among  those  who  fiirlir, 
or  .;;noii-v  those  who  lead;  it  is  not  to  \)e.  laid  at 
/A?  door  of  thgsQ  who  first  tike  aim*,  or  those 


who  follow;  it  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  appa- 
rent aggressor;  but  eveiy  one  who,  by  tolly, 
weakness,  passion,  prejudice,  or  hatred,  lays  the 
foundation  for  strife  in  aAer  years,  has  a  share 
in  the  crime.  Oh !  how  many  are  the  causes  of 
war!  Deeds  often  remote  by  centuries  have 
their  part;  and  always,  many  an  act  done  long 
before  rises  up — like  an  acorn  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  springing  into  a  tree — and  is  the 
seed  from  which  after  contentions  spring.  Even 
in  this  very  contest  in  which  we  are  now  enga- 
ged, though  we  may  see  and  say  who  is  now 
right  and  who  wrong,  yet  what  man  can  separ- 
ate the  complex  threads  of  the  tangled  skein  of 
the  past,  and  tell  who  mo.st  contributed  to  bring 
about  that  state  which  all  wise  men  must  regreil 
Years,  long  years  before  this,  the  foundation 
was  laid  in  the  tyranny  of  Henry — in  the  prood 
sway  of  Elizabeth— in  the  weak  despotism  of 
James — in  the  persecution  of  the  papisLs  of  one 
reign— in  that  of  the  Puritans  in  another— in 
lavish  expenditure  in  vicious  indulgence— in 
favouritism  and  minions — in  the  craving  ambi- 
tion of  some  subjects — in  the  discontented  spirit 
of  others — in  the  interested  scilishness,  the  of- 
fended vanity,  the  mortiiied  pride  of  thousands 
— in  weak  yieldings  to  unjust  demands — in  stab- 
l>orn  resisiiance  of  just  claims — in  ibnd  adhe- 
rence to  ancient  Ibrms — in  an  insatiate  love  of 
novelty  and  change;  and  all  this  spread  through 
generations,  dear  Annie,  all  of  which  have  their 
part  in  the  result  and  the  responsibility." 

"Too  wide  a  range,  Francis,  for  my  weak 
mind  to  take  in,"  replied  the  lady;  "but  1  do 
know,  it  is  sad  to  see  a  land  that  once  seemed 
happy,  overspread  with  rapine  and  wrong,  and 
deluged  in  blood." 

"  To  hear  no  more  the  church-bells  ringing 
gayly,"  said  the  earl,  with  a  smile,  "or  to  sec 
the  market  and  the  fair  deserted.  They  may 
indeed  seem  trivial  things^^^  yet  they  are 
among  those  that  bring  honfMoour  hearts  most  i 
closely  the  disruption  of  all  those  tics  that  bind 
man  toi,'eiher  in  social  union." 

"  But  there  are  in  the  homes  of  every  one 
more  terrible  proofs  than  that  of  the  great  evil," 
a  n  »J  we  re  il  M  i  ss  A  V  a  It  on .  '  •  Never  to  see  a  friend, 
a  broiiier,  a  father  quit  our  side  without  the  long 
train  of  learful  inquiries.  When  shall  I  see  him 
again  1  Will  it  he  torever?  How  shall  we 
meet,  atid  where  1  Oh.  Fnincis,  how  many  a 
heart  feds  this  like  mine  throughout  the  land! 
Daii^^er,  a(.-cident,  and  death,  at  other  times  dim, 
dist.int  tonus  that  w«'  harilly  .-sec,  arc  now  be- 
come familiar  thought"*,  the  companion  of  cver>* 
(in'Nidr. ;  and  calm  security  and  .Muiling  hope  are 
bani««hed  afar,  as  if  never  to  return." 

"  Oil,  they  will  couje  br.ck,  dear  Annie,"  le- 
plicd  the  eail.  "This  is  a  world  of  change. 
The  April  day  of  man's  fluctuating  passions  his 
never  'loud  or  .sunshine  long.  No  sooner  does 
the  calm  light  of  peace  overspread  the  sky,  than 
storms  are  seen  gathering  on  the  horizon;  and 
no  sooner  does  war  and  tumult  imitate  the  tem- 
pest in  destruction  and  ruin,  than  a  glimpse *ol 
the  blue  heaven  gleams  through  the  shadow,  and 
gives  promise  of  brighter  moments  at  another 
hour." 

"Dnt  that  hour  is  often  a  lifetime,"  answered 
the  lady.  "  We  are  but  at  the  beginning.  Shall 
we  ever  sec  the  rlrxel" 

"Who  ean  "^ay  T'  rejoined  Lord  Beverley, 
**bui  (me  thinff  is  certain,  Annie.  Wr  are  un- 
der Ciod/s  will,  my  l»el«)ved.  He  can  jengthtn 
or  shorten  the  lime  of  trial  at  his  plcasnre;  ve 
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ourselves,  and  all  the  men  with  whom  or  against 
whom  we  may  act,  arc  but  his  instruments. 
We  can  no  more  stride  beyond  the  barrier  he 
'kas  fixed,  than  the  sea  can  pass  the  boundary  of 
sands  with  which  he  has  surrounded  it.  Onr 
task  is  to  do  that  which  we  conscientiously  be- 
keve  it  is  our  duty  to  him  to  do  in  the  circum- 
stances wherein  he  has  placed  us;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that,  however  much  we  may  be  mista- 
ken, if  such  is  our  object  and  purpose,  the  errors 
•f  understanding  will  never  be  visited  on  our 
Ibeads  as  crimes  oy  him  who  knows  the  capabil- 
ities of  every  creature  that  he  has  made,  and  can 
judge  between  intention  and  execution.  God 
punishes  sins  and  not  mistakes,  dear  girl ;  he 
tries  the  heart  as  well  as  the  actions,  and  holds 
the  balance  even  between  each ;  and  though  we 
may  suffer  in  this  world  for  the  errors  of  others 
•r  for  our  own,  there  is  exhaustless  compensa- 
tion in- the  hand  of  the  Almighty  for  those  who 
seek  to  do  his  will,  and  those  who  wilfully  diso- 
bey it." 

"  I  have  learned  a  lesson  on  that  score  from 
the  dear  girl  within  there,"  replied  Miss  Wal- 
ton; and  as  she  spoke,  she  naturally  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  room  where  she  knew  Arrah  Neil 
was  silting.  ^'  What  can  be  the  matter  V  she 
continued,  instantly;  "see,  Arrah  is  making 
eager  signs  to  us  to  come  in  1" 

The  earl  rose  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
before  he  had  advanced  more  than  a  step  or  two 
with  Annie  Walton,  who  hastened  anxiously  to 
return  to  the  house,  Arrah  Neil,  with  her  sunny 
brown  hair  floating  wildly  about  her  face,  came 
out  running  to  meet  them. 

'•  Uuick,  quick,  my  lord,  for  pity's  sake!"  she 
cjied ;  "  there  is  a  large  body  of  men  before  the 
drawbridge.  The  people  are  holding  them  in 
parley:  the  Lady  Margaret  says  she  can  con- 
ceal you  from  all  eyes,  if  you  make  haste." 
She  spoke  with  breathless  eagerness,  and  Lord 
Beverley  hurried  his  pace  as  much  as  possible, 
but  with  perfect  calmness,  turning  with  a  smile 
to  Annie  Walton,  and  saying, 

"  Fresh  evils  of  civil  war,  Annie  I  but  I  fear 
not  the  result." 

The  time  occupied  in  crossing  to  the  house 
seemed  fearfully  long  to  Miss  Walton  and  Ar- 
rah Neil;  but  they  found  Lady  Margaret  wait- 
ing tranquilly  enough  at  the  small  door  that  led 
into  the  meadow,  and  the  old  lady's  only  words 
were, 

" Follow  1"  to  the  earl;  and,  "Wait  in  the 
vithdra wing-room :  thev  will  not  let  them  in  till 
I  order  it,"  to  her  two  fair  guests.  Then  lead- 
ing the  way  with  a  calm  step,  she  conducted 
Lord  Beverley  up  the  same  stairs  and  through 
the  same  passages  which  she  had  followed  with 
her  niece  on  the  first  night  of  her  stay  at  Lang- 
ley  Hall;  but  turning  a  little  to  the  right  at  the 
door  of  Annie  Walton's  chamber,  she  brought 
the  earl  mto  a  small  detached  room,  viiiich  seem- 
ed isolated  from  every  other  part  of^the  building. 

"  Here  you  will  be  safe,"  she  said. 

"  I  ihInK  not,  dear  Ladv  Margaret,"  replied 
Zjord  Beverley,  with  a  smile  at  what  he  thought 
her  want  of  experience  in  such  matters. 

"We  will  SCO,"  she  answered,  advancing  to 
the  other  *?ide  of  the  rocim,  where  *tocxl  a  hii^jo 
antique  firejilace,  with  a  chlrniicy-piece  of  lich 
wrought  fetonc.  "  No  moving  piciuros,  no  .vli- 
ding  pane!«  h'Tc!"  :n:  1  I.rMv  Margarrt;  "!.m: 
place  your  h;:v.\  npon  t':;;!  ].i[!.-ir,  i.jy  j-yjd  Ijn?. 
and  pu'th  il  s»:-':vj=y-  v.y.n'.  ■  '.roiigly  lo'wiinl^  the 
licar.h.    Tir.rv*  -  i'-  cvn;:yne:l  as  !h?  whole 


mass  swung  back,  displaying  an  aperture  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  pass,  but  not  without  stoop 
ing,  "  vou  will  find  a  bolt  within  which  will 
make  it  as  fast  as  masonry.  The  stairs  lead 
you  into  rooms  below,  where  no  one  can  come 
without  my  leave.  You  shall  be  supplied  with 
all  you  want.  But  hark !  On  my  life,  thev 
have  let  the  men  in.  Uuick,  my  lonl,  and  bott 
the  door.  I  will  send  somebody  soon;  but  X 
must  eo  down,  lest  those  girls  make  some  mis- 
take if  quest  ioneil." 

Loid  Beverley  entered  at  once,  and  feeliiig 
over  the  face  of  the  stone  for  the  bolt,  pushed 
it  home,  and  made  the  whole  secure.  He  thea 
paused  and  listened,  waiting  patiently  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  At  first  he  could  hear  no  sound 
in  the  remote  and  well-covered  place  where  he 
was  concealed;  but  at  length  he  canght  the 
noise  of  voices  and  steps  running  hither  and 
ihither  in  the  house.  They  came  near,  passol 
away  into  other  chambers  on  the  IcU,  returned, 
sounded  in  the  passage,  and  then  in  the  adjom- 
ing  room.  He  could  perceive  that  several  men 
entered,  examined  the  wainscot,  tried  every  pan- 
el, moved  every  article  of  furniture,  and  at  lengtu 
shook  the  mantelpiece  and  the  stone  pillars  on 
either  side  of  the  chimney;  but  the  bolt  new 
close  and  fast,  and  the  receding  steps  shi'wcd 
him  that  these  unwelcome  visiters  had  tu-ned 
their  course  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Good  Lady  Mai^garei  Langley  had  seen 
troublous  days,  and  was  well  fitted  by  a  strong 
understanding  to  deal  with  them ;  but  one  of  the 
advantages  of  misfortune,  if  I  may  use  so  strange 
a  phrase,  is  that  experience  of  danger  suggests 
precautions  which  long  prosperity  knows  not 
now  to  take,  even  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
need.  As  s^oon  as  she  had  leP.  the  Earl  of  Bey- 
erley,  insteai'  of  going  direct  to  the  part  of  the 
house  where  she  heard  the  voices  of  her  un- 
wished-for  visi  -rs,  she  directed  her  steps  through 
sundry  long  an  intricate  passages,  which  um- 
mately  led  her  i  a  small  door  communicating 
with  the  garden, :-'niling  as  she  did  so,  to  distin- 
guish the  fierce  gt  w\  of  her  good  dog  Basto  in 
tiie  hall,  and  the  qi  ""nilous  tone  of  an  old  man 
calling  loudly  for  soL^e  one  to  remove  the  hound, 
showing  apparently  that  some  visiting  justice 
was  kept  at  hay  by  that  good  sentinel.  Passing 
through  the  garden,  and  round  by  the  path  across 
the  lawn.  Lady  Margare:  approached  the  win- 
dows of  her  own  withdif  wing-room  just  as  a 
party,  consisting  of  five  militia-men,  with  the 
Parliamentary  justice  of  Beverley,  entered  the 
chamber  in  haste;  and  she  heard  the  justice  de- 
mand in  a  sharp  tone,  addressing  Miss  Walton 
and  Arrah  Neil, 

"  Who  are  you,  young  women  1  What  are 
your  names  1" 

The  old  lady  hurried  in  to  stop  anything  like 
an  imprudent  reply;  but  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  her  niece  answer, 

" Nay,  sir!  Methinks  it  is  for  us  to  ask  \iho 
you  are,  and  what  brings  you  hither  in  suca 
ru  r  find  intrusive  guise." 

•Well  :;aid,  my  sweet  Annie!"  thought  Lady 
M'ir::nret;  but,  entering  quickly,  she  prescntef'^ 
lit ;  ■  If  bel'u'e  the  justice,  whom  skv,^  V«!«.>«^  -x- 
c!:Ji;i;n?, 
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you.  Whnt  brings  von  hither?  And  who  are 
these  men  in  IniflfHnJ  hantiolierl  I  am  nut  fimd 
of  seeing  such  in  my  house.  We  h:ifJ  iimihle 
enoiij^h  urith  ihem,  or  lleir  like,  a  tew  nights 
ago." 

"  Ay,  lady,  that  is  what  brings  us,"  replied 
the  justice.     "  I  have  orders  fnmi  Hull  to  in- 

Jjuire  into  that  affair,  and  to  search  your  huuse 
or  the  bloo'ly-mindeti  malis^nHnts  here  conceal- 
ed, who  sliiughtered  like  lambs  a  nuinl>er  of 
giidly  men  even  within  sight  of  your  door,  and 
then  took  refuge  in  Langley  Hall.  I  must 
search,  lady,  I  hiusi  search." 

'*  Search  if  you  will,  from  the  cellars  to  the 
garret,"  replied  Lady  Mai^ret ;  "but  the  story 
told  me  by  thone  who  riid  take  irfuge  here  was 
very  different,  Master  Shortcoat.  They  said 
.thpt,  peaceably  pasnins:  along  the  country,  they 
were  aitMcked  by  a  body  of  bloody-minded,  fac- 
tioiv  villains,  who  slaughtered  some  of  them, 
and  drove  the  rest  in  here,  where,  findin«r  some 
of  their  companions  waiting  for  them,  they  is- 
sued forth  ngaio  to  punish  the  knave;^  who  had 
assailt^l  them." 

"  It's  all  a  lie,  good  woman,"  exclaimed  an 
officer  of  militia.  "  But  who  are  thes*e  girls  1 
for  there  was  a  woman  among  them." 

*•  You  are  a  rude  companion,  sirrah,"  answer- 
ed i.ady  Mnn^-iret.  "These  ladies  are  of  my 
own  Hinily.  This  one  my  niece,  Mistress  Anne 
Walton  ;  and  this  my  cousin,  Mi>trej>s  Arabel- 
la Lnns:lev." 

"Come,  come,"  said  another,  interposing, 
"  w**  are  wasiini;  time,  while  perhap««  those  we 
seek  may  btf  escaping.  It  is  not  women  we 
want,  hut  men.  Search  the  house.  Master  Jus- 
tice, wiih  all  speed.  I  will  go  one  way  with 
two  or  three  of  the  men,  and  you  another  with 
the  rest." 

"Slay,  stny,"  said  Justice  Shortcoat,  "yon 
are  too  quick:  we  cannot  m"ke  due  inque.<i>t  if 
you  interrupt  us  .so.  Lady,  I  require  lo  know 
who  were  the  pe*^ons  in  your  honsc  that  went 
forth  to  assi-t  the  malignanis  on  the  night  of 
"Wednesday  last." 

"  Whv,  i  have  told  von  alread  /,  Master  Short- 
coat. You  must  he  hard  of  h«  ring.  Did  F  not 
•ay  they  were  friends  of  theirs  ^ho  were  waiting 
liere  for  them  ?  In  these  ti'  .es,  when  subjects 
are  governors  and  servant^  mnsters,  how  can  I 
keep  out  any  one  who  f  looses  to  come  In  1 
That  very  night  one  ofth ;  men  swam  the  moat 
and  let  down  the  dnwbrdgp  for  himself.  How 
am  I  to  stop  such  things  1  If  I  couM,  t  would 
keep  every  p;irtv  out  that  appeared  with  more 
than  two,  be  they  wh  » they  may.  I  seek  but  to 
live  a  peaceable  lifi-,  but  you,  and  others  like 
jron,  break  in  at  all  nour*,  Histnrbing  my  quiet. 
Out  npon  you  all!  Search,  search  where  you 
will !  You  can  find  nothing  here  but  my.self 
and  my  own  pei>ple." 

"  Well,  we  will  search,  Indy,"  replied  the  of- 
ficerof  miliiiT  who  had  spok»*n  before.  "Come, 
wor-hinful  Mister  Shortcont,  let  us  not  waste 
more  time;"  and,  seizin?  him  by  the  arm,  he 
drauTed  rather  thin  l»'d  him  nwav. 

Th«»  momeni  h«"  was  5onp.  Lndv  M-^rijnret 
whisp«»red  in  Annie  W;ilt  in'<enr.  "Clnifk,  An- 
nif!  nin  t-^  ihr  roMm  uhorc  nil  the  m*nlrn«i  -li, 
an  \  irll  'hf^'n.  ifrislc'd  what  me  -n  i*ie  i-1o»h<*;  .'n 
thp  tvntl's  rhiin'-pr,  nnd  the  blood  nivm  \)\nrrt^  m 
8r»v  ih  t  lhf*v  are  those  of  one  who  wrr*  Uill«»l 
lilt*  r>rh<*r  n'tr'ji,  .nnd  that  th"  '♦ody  w  n«5  c^rri'"' 
fiwnv  ^^  h'*  r»  »'nrid«."^.      f  will  to  the  pipm'«  h.'^fl 

*  and  to  the  kitcheA,  and  do  the  sam<?.   Yoi.i  h?:!r, 


sweet  Anah :  such  must  be  our  talc;"  and  away 
the  old  lady  went.  But  she  found  the  task  of 
communicating  this  hint  somewhat  more  difli- 
culi  than  .^^hc  had  expected,  tor  the  hall  was  half 
full  of  the  Pailiamcntary  militia,  and  she  h;:d  to 
send  her  servants  to  diflfereni  parts  of  the  house, 
one  upon  one  pretence,  and  another  upvm  an- 
other, before  she  could  find  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  them  in  private. 

In  the  mean  while,  she  heard  with  a  smile  the 
feet  of  the  justice  and  his  companions  running 
thron^rh  all  the  rooms  and  passages  of  the  wide, 
rambling  pile  of  *l)uilding,  except  tiiosc  which, 
separated  from  the  rest  by  stone  partitions,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  house  within  the  house,  conld 
onlv  be  di-covered  either  by  one  already  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  several  entrances,  or 
by  the  line  and  rule  of  the  architect.  She  had 
just  done  instructing  her  servant^,  having  omit- 
ted, as  she  thought,  not  one  of  the  household, 
whrn  feet  were  heard  descending  the  principal 
stairs,  and  the  perquisitions  were  commenced 
in  that  wing  of  the  hall  in  which  the  room  io- 
habiied  by  the  Earl  of  Beverley  was  situated. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  ju'^tice  and  one  of  the 
militia-men  returnvd,  carrying  a  cloak  and  a 
heavy  riding-boot,  and  demanding,  with  a  tri- 
umphant laugh,  "  Where  is  he  fo  whom  these 
bebmgr 

"  In  the  grave,  probably,"  replied  Lady  Mar- 
garet, with  perfect  compo.sure.  "  If  you  are  au- 
thorized to  take  possession  of  dead  men's  prop- 
erty, you  may  keep  them;  and,  indeed,  you  have 
a  liettcr  riffht  to  them  than  I  have,  for  your  peo- 
ple shot  him;  so  that  you  have  unly  to  divide 
the  .spoil." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Lady  Margaret,  that 
the  man  is  dejid  1"  asked  Justice  Shoitcoat,  with 
a  look  of  some  surprise  and  consternation. 

"  All  the  better  if  he  be,"  exclaimed  the  officer 
of  militia;  "'tis  but  one  malignant  the  less  in 
the  world.  But  let  us  hear  more,  worshipfal 
Master  Shortcoat.  I  don't  believe  this  story. 
Let  us  have  in  the  servants  one  by  one — " 

"  Av,  one  by  one,"  said  the  justice,  who  was 
one  of  the  men  who  may  be  called  echoes,  and 
repeat  other  men's  ideas  in  a  very  self-satisfied 
tone.  "  You  see  about  it,  sir,  and  ensure  there 
be  no  collusion." 

The  whole  matter  was  soon  arranged;  and 
Lady  Margaret,  taking  her  wonted  chair,  drew 
an  embroidery- frame  toward^  her,  through  which 
she  passed  the  needle  lo  and  fro  with  the  utmost 
calmness,  while  sweet  Annie  Walton  sat  with  a 
beating  heart  beside  Arrah  Neil,  who,  with  the 
tranquil  fortitude  that  had  now  come  over  her, 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  intruders  as  if 
she  had  b«»en  a  mere  spectator.  The  magi^^irate 
placed  himself  pompously  at  the  table  in  the 
midst ;  the  officer,  who  liad  now  been  joined  by 
two  companion's  with  various  other  articles  from 
the  carl's  chamber,  stood  at  Master  Shoncoai*! 
n>ht  hand,  to  prompt  him;  and  then  the  ser- 
vants were  called  in  sinslv,  and  asked  to  whom 
the  clothes  l^eloMe^d  which  had  Ivon  f  nml. 

"  To  th**  i'«":Mlem''n  who  was  kilkd."  replied 
the  m«in  Willi  im,  who  wms  fir<t  ex:'min»v1. 

"And  wh»re  is  the  corpse?"  dem;:nded  the 
oflioor  ofuvllMn. 

"  I  do  nttf  know."  n^rlied  the  servant;  ••  ihey 
'ook  i^  pw-'y  u'i'h  thp'Ti." 

"  W'««  hn  killi'd  at  onre,  or  did  he  die  hrrel* 
a«!kol  ih#»  offi.-er 

"He  lingered  a  little,  I  believe,"  answered 
William 
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The  jusiice  looked  at  Ibe  officer,  and  ihe  hitter 
said,  "  Vou  may  gul  Sec  hiiu  ihiuugh  ihe  hall, 
"Waison." 

Auoiher  and  another  servant  was  called,  and 
all  gave  the  i>ame  au>wers  till  ihey  came  to  the 
maids,  who  had  not  been  no  well  or  I'ully  in- 
structed by  fair  Annie  Walton  as  the  men  had 
been  by  her  aunt.  Their  first  reply,  indeed,  was 
the  same,  that  the  gentleman  was  dead ;  but 
when  they  were  interrogated  as  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  they  hesitated  and  stumbled  a  litile ; 
but  they  were  generally  girls  of  good  sense,  and 
contrived  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  saying  that 
tbey  did  not  know,  as  they  had  not  seen  him  till 
be  was  dead ;  and  all  agreed  that  the  corpse  had 
been  taken  away. 

At  length,  however,  at  the  last,  appeared  the 
acnllion  *and  Lady  Margaret's  face  for  the  first 
time  showed  some  anxiety,  as  the  girl  had  not 
been  in  the  kitchen  when  she  visited  it,  and,  to 
8iy  truth,  had  been  hearing  some  sweet  words 
irom  a  soldier  in  the  court.  When  the  usual 
first  question  was  asked  her,  namely,  whom  the 
clothes  belonged  to,  she  replied, 

"  To  the  gentleman  who  was  brought  in 
wounded." 

"And  who  died  shortly  after,'*  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, fixing  her  eye  upon  her. 

•'  Do  not  venture  to  prompt  her,  lady,"  said 
the  officer,  turning  sternly  towards  her.  "  Speak, 
girl,  did  he  die?  and  tell  truth." 

"  I  never  heard  as  he  died,"  answered  the 
scullion. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  now  is  V  asked  the 
justice. 

"  No,  that  I  don't,"  replied  the  girl.  "  I  have 
not  seen  him  to-day." 

Both  judge  and  officer  gazed  at  her  with  a 
frowning  brow,  and  demanded,  one  after  the 
other, 

"  Did  you  see  him  yesterday  1** 

Poor  Annie  Walton's  heart  fluttered  as  If  it 
would  have  fain  broke  through  her  side;  but  the 
girl,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  replied, 
somewhat  confusedly, 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  did." 

"  Then,  when  did  you  see  him  last  ?"  inquired 
the  militia-man. 

•'  I  can't  tell,"  answered  the  scullion.  "I  don't 
jasily  know :  1  saw  him  the  night  he  was  brought 
in,  for  the  men  laid  him  down  on  the  floor  there, 
SDd  I  saw  him  through  the  door  chink  just  where 
Basto  is  lying." 

She  pomtcd  at  the  dog  as  she  spoke,  and  he, 
with  wnom  she  was  by  no  means  a  fit  vou  rite, 
started  up  with  a  shaip  growl,  and  rushed  to- 
wards her.  He  was  checked  by  his  mistress's 
Toice,  however;  but  the  girl,  uttering  a  terrified 
sbriek,  ran  out  of  ihe  room,  and  the  officers,  with 
the  justice,  laid  their  heads  together  over  the  ta- 
Dle,  conversing  for  some  minutes  in  a  low  tone. 

At  length  the  worshipful  magistrate  raised  his 
eyes,  and,  turning  to  Lady  Margaret,  he  said, 

"Madam,  it  is  clear  that  this  Is  a  very  dark 
amd  mysterious  affair;  and  any  one  can  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  you  have  given  shelter  and 
comfort  to  notorious  malignants.  It  is,  there- 
fore, mv  unpleasant  duty  to  onarier  upon  vou  a 
guard  of  tweniv  men,  under  this  worshipful  fi:pn- 
tleman,  who  will  take  what  means  he  may  think 
proper  for  discovrring  the  dark  practices  which 
clearly  h«nvc  of^cnrred  here." 

*•  In  this  dark  clenr  rase,  sir,"  replied  Lady 
Ufarsaref,  with  a  sriff  nnd  hnn?htv  air,  "will  it 
not  be  better  to  furnish  them  with  a  genera!  war- 


rant? Its  havin?  been  pronounced  illegal  will 
be  no  oi'stac'le  with  (ho.se  who  ^el  all  luw  at  de- 
fiance. As  to  quartering  these  men  u}h>d  a 
widow  lady,  I  care  lliile  about  it,  so  that  I  do 
not  see  them.  Keep  ihem  away  from  tlie  apart- 
ments of  my  family,  and  you  m^y  put  them 
where  you  like.  It'  iliey  come  near  me,  I  will 
drive  them  forih  with  that  feather  broom.  Away 
with  you  all;  and  keep  out  of  my  sight,  where- 
soever you  be.stow  yourselves.  Or  do  you  in- 
tend to  spoil  the  Egyptians,  and  take  my  beef 
and  l)eer,  or  my  gooiis  and  chattels  V 

**  Though  you  are  uncivil  to  us,  lady,"  said 
the  officer,  who  perhaps  thought  that  the  comfort 
of  his  quarters  might  depend  upon  fair  word.% 
"  we  do  not  intend  to  be  uncivil  to  you.  We 
will  give  you  no  trouble  so  long  as  you  and  your 
people  comport  yourselves  properly ;  and  in  the 
trust  that  you  will  do  tio,  1  shall  n<)w  retire  and 
fix  the  rooms  for  my  men  as  I  shall  judge  expe- 
dient, of  course  not  mterfering  with  your  accom- 
modation.   Come,  Master  Shortcoat." 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  You 
speak  well.  Perhaps  I  was  too  warm;  but  all 
these  intrusions  into  a  peaceable  household  do 
heat  one.  I  will  see  thai  you  have  all  that  yon 
want  and  can  desire — I  wish  to  show  you  no  in- 
hospitality ;"  and  she  bowed  with  graceful  dig- 
nity as  the  Roundhead  party  retired. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Night  had  succeeded  to  day,  and  that  day 
had  been  an  uneasy  one ;  for  during  the  hours 
of  light  that  remained  after  the  Parliamentary 
militia  had  taken  possession  of  Langlev  Hall, 
Lady  Margaret  had  in  vain  endeavoureif  to  find 
some  opportunity  of  opening  one  of  the  .«»everal 
doors  which  led  into  the  private  rooms  and 
pas*;ages  of  the  house.  Wherever  she  went,  she 
found  one  or  other  of  the  soldiers  on  the  watch, 
and  she  became  alarmed  lest  the  want  of  neces- 
sary food  should,  in  the  earl's  weakened  stale, 
prove  detrimental  to  his  health.  Miss  Walton 
said  nothing;  but  her  beautiful  eyes  were  .so 
full  of  an.xious  thought,  that  whenever  they 
turned  upon  her  aunt,  the  good  old  lady  felt  her 
heart  ache  for  the  painful  apprehensions  which 
she  knew  were  in  her  fair  niece's  bo-som ;  and 
as  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  she  rang  for  her 
servant  William,  and  asked  him  several  ques- 
ti(ms  in  a  low  tone.  What  his  answers  were, 
neither  Annie  Walton  nor  Arrah  Neil  could 
hear  for  some  time;  but  at  length,  in  reply  to 
some  injunction  of  his  mistre.^s,  he  said  alimd. 
"  I  will  try,  my  lady;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
do.  He  is  a  sad,  sober  man,  and  when  they 
were  eatin?,  shortly  after  they  came,  he  would 
drink  little  or  nothing." 

"  Well,  give  him  my  messagt,"  said  Lady 
Margaret,  "and  if  he  will  not  drink,  we  must 
find  another  means.  Warn  all  the  ien;«nrs.  Will- 
iam, fo-mom)w  early,  that  they  may  be  want- 
ed ;  bni  now  go  and  see  the  wine  be  the  best  in 
the  cellar." 

The  man  retired,  hut  in  a  few  minutes  after 
he  openel  the  door  again,  anni^unclnsr  Captain 
Hargood,  and  the  commander  <»f  the  small  force 
left  at  the  Hall  made  his  appearance  with  a  cer- 
em(»nioni  h<»w. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  yon  do  not  put 
yourself  to  inconvenience  or  revtmint  to  a»k  a 
slr»ng?»r  to  vonr  taMe  who  is  here  agafn'«f  yonr 
will  and  in  some  degree  agaiOsM  his  ow^" 
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••  N;'t  in  iho  l''n-!,(';ip:niii  f  f;ir:'f!o.?.";inswcr-  : 
Cii  Lady  Miir:.  .n! :  '•  I'alv.-.y^  !.:.;•;.*  !v»vv«i  aiu!  '■ 
csteciii«*'.i  l>r.'.v."  ii;..'n.  v.hfiicvrr  !'■'  li.oir  pjiriy: 
and  Ihoiigii.  in  all  in.il  is  j'i>iili;iML',  I  woiilil 
never  scruple  !o  uppo-ic  ii»  IIj''  d.nth  ;in  cnL-my, ' 
yet,  where  wc  an-  iun  :iii';!U'"ni^t«-.  I  would  al- 1 
"ways  wish  to  show  Cv)ii:r«r<y  ;>nil  inYi:vX  enmity."  i 

'•  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  consider  nie  as  ■ 
an  enemy,''  n.M)licMl  the  ofJu"«"r. 

'*  Wh'.ufVtr  .iri'ps  loPMblt?  po^s(.s^ion  of  my 
foriros,"  said  the  old  la  ly,  with  a  srnil**,  ••must 
DC  Jso  Ibi  ill'.'  li.iie;  but  ]'ci  us  not  s))eak  of  un-  i 
pleasant  Ihiugs ;  supper  must  be  st-rvril ;"  and,  | 
advancing  uneuiharras^cd,  she  ro^tod  her  hand . 
upon  ilie  arm  of  lior  unwclronic  guest,  and  led 
ihc  way  with  him  to  the  hall. 

But  ihc  stout  Roundhead  was  not  one  to  lose  ^ 
his  aclfvc  watchfulness  by  indulging;  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  wine  was  excellent,  | 
and  the  servants  were  always  ready  to  fill  for  | 
him;  bin  he  drank  sparinfjly,  and  Lady  Mar- 1 
garct  liid  not  venture  to  pvcvs  him.  lest  her  pur-  j 
pose  should  Ixjoome  appaionij  and  lead  to  suspi- 1 
cions  U.'y«m(l. 

Arte:-  panalvii:|Lj  lip^hily  of  the  wine,  ^^hc  roic,  j 
and  with  her  two  fair  companions  retired,  Icav-  j 
ins:  him  with  Ihc  potent  bcviT.ijjo  still  on  the 
board,  in  the  hope  that  h'.'  mi^jht  indulc:c  more, 
ireely  when  he  w.ts  alone.     A<  soon  as  thry 
wt-re  in  the  wiilidr.''v/ing-ro(.'iii.  ^l.o  i  xplaineti  to  , 
Anni**  Walton  and  Arrah  N«-il,  in  low  hut  ear- 
nest triiies.  the  cxii'^  p<»Niiion  ot*  the  room  in  '■ 
which  was  tlu^  i^nirani.'.'  to  ilio  ^«''.Tet  passa^je  ■ 
which  sin-  had  ofK'ncd  I'M-  Loid  l!e\vrlev,  and  " 
the  means  of  mnkini;  him  hc^ir  ai.d  withdraw  | 
the  boll.  '  ! 

''  1  will  semi  up  a  ha-Wi  t  mI"  f<n».i  and  wine  to 
your  chamlKT,  Annie."  s'l.*  vaid.  "and  as  soon  | 
as  all  seems  quiet  in  ihj  liou>!'.  vi.)U  ;ind  our! 
dear  Airah  l'o,  by  the  ii.-.ionliirh;  if  yon  ••nn.  lo 
that  place,  an!  try  lo  lmmi  aluii -Nion.     If  you 
>Jioulil  fail,  or  if  you  ^hiuld  lin.l  any  ono  oii'the  \ 
watch,  comi-  dov.'n  to  iur.     'I'hey  have  m)  scat- ' 
tered  liieir  nu-n  about  ili.ii  ii  is  wc»Iiii;ih  hope-  ' 
IcvN  bvfbrc  thty  go  to  sleep.     It  would  almost" 
seem  that  they' knew  whereab.'Ui  the  doors  lie. . 
Tl'.cri:  i.s  one 'means,  indeed,  and  tliat  must  bj  j 
taken  if  all  others  fail ;  yet  I  would  fain  shrink  j 
from  it.'" 

"  What  inean*  is  that,  *Iear  aunt  r*  asked  An- , 
nie  Walton. 

But  the  old  lady  replied  that  it  maifeiod  not; ! 
and  shortly  after  they  .*!epa rated,  and  the  two 
fair  5:iils  retired  to  their  chambor.  Miss  W.d- 
ton's  maids  were  there,  ready  lo  aid  her  in  un- 
dres:i!nK;  and  though  Annie 'and  her  friend  had 
much  lo  say  to  each  other,  all  private  convcr>a- 
lion  was  stayed  for  the  time.  Shortly  aficr, 
Lady  Margaret's  chief  woman  apptrared  with  a 
covered  basket,  set  it  down,  and  retired  without 
saying  a  word  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  An- 
nie H«'nt  her  maiden.s  to  led.  savin?  that  she 
would  £it  up  for  a  whih',  and  adding.  '=  Leave 
me  a  lamp  on  ihat  table." 

Bu!.  now  that  th«'y  had  the  opprirluniiy  of 
speaking  more  fiivly]  Anal:  Neil  and  her  nohle 
friend  r-onld  but  piorly  lake  advantage  of  it,  so 
eager  wi'i«'  they  to  waich  ftir  the  diminution  of 
all  sound.s  in  the  h.ill.  They  di<l  sp«?ak.  indeed, 
wonls  i»f  kiuilly  comfort  and  support ;  and  man- 
ifold dreajny  reasoninfrs  look  place  on  all  ihe 
events  of  ihe  day,  and  their  probable  consequen- 
ces; but  siJIl  ihev  interrupted  their  speech  con- 
tinually to  (i^iL-n.  u'U  all,  at  lengih,  .«:eciiied  pro- 
ibaad}}'  sti)]f  and  ArraL  whis])cred, 


*'  Now  I  think  we  may  go.'* 

'■Yet  I'Ut  a  moment  or  two,  dear  Arrah," 
leplied  Miss  Walion.  "Lei  them  be  sound 
aslfti)." 

In  deep  silence  they  remained  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  but  then  Annie  herself  rose 
and  propo.«ed  lo  go. 

"1  am  grown  such  a  coward,  Arrah,"  she 
said,  "  that  I  would  fain  perform  this  task  speed- 
ily, and  fain  escape  it  too." 

''•Tis  the  desire  to  do  it,"  answered  her  fair 
companion,  "that  creates  the  fear  of  failing 
But  let  me  go,  Annie,  if  you  dread  it  so  much.' 

''  Nay,  nay  I  No  hand  but  mine,  for  worlds  f 
exclaimed  the  young  lady.  "  But  come,  I  an 
ready ;  let  us  go." 

Slowly  and  quietly  opening  the  door,  they  is- 
sued forth  into  the  passages,  and,  remembering 
as  well  as  they  could  Lady  Margaret's  direc- 
tion, were  making  their  way  towards  the  room 
to  which  she  had  led  the  earl,  when  suddenly 
out  of  a  neighbouring  chamber  walked  ihc  otf- 
cer  of  m|liiia,  and  stood  confronting  them  in  the 
midst  ofthe  passage.  Annie  Walton  trembled, 
and  caught  poor  Arrah's  arm  to  stop  her;  hu: 
her  fair  companion  was  more  self-possessed, 
and  whispering,  '•  Come  on  ;  show  no  fear,"  she 
advanced  stiaight  towards  the  officer,  sayiDj 
aloud, 

'•  Will  you  have  the  kindnes,s,  sir,  to  accnm 

Kmy  us  10  the  door  of  Lady  Maigaret's  chan:- 
•r?    We  arc  afraid  of  meeting  some  of  yoir 
men,  who  ini;,'ht  be  uncivil." 

"Do  yo!i  not  think  that  Liidy  Mamaret  may 
be  asleep  by  this  time?"  a.sked  the  ollicer,  wilt 
a  doulnfiil  smile. 

'•Oh  dear  no!"  ivplicd  .Annie  Walton,  who 
had  giiincil  courage  from  her  fair  companion'*: 
pn^sence  of  mind.  "Jr-hc  never  goes  to  bed  lill 
•■no  or  two.  perhaps  ue  may  even  find  her  in 
J  ho  withd  rawincr-room.'* 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  officer;  'M)ut  we  can 
e.isily  ^ee.''  And,  thus  spenkin?.  he  l:d  the 
viiyrlown,  having  made  himself  thoroughly 
aci|uaiRtc.l  with  the  ordinary  pa■^sages  of  the 
iiouse. 

Th»^  :lo.)r  ofthe  u^ual  sitiini;-room  was  ajar, 
a  l::i;ht  was  wiihijs,  aiid  the  officer  put  in  his 
head.  ln.siaBlly  perceiving  Lady  Margaret 
Lan;^doy  seated  read  in:?,  and  rcco'lleciitig  her 
threaleiird  vengeance  if  any  one  of  his  band  ap- 
))roa'ii«Nl  her  apartments,  he  said,  "  I  have  C5- 
cpitcd  iljc.e  two  young  ladies  hither,  madam,  as 
they  wen^  afraid  to  come  alone." 

'•'I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  old  lady,  lay- 
ing down  the  book.  "Down,  Basto.  Jjown^ 
(■onie  hither,  Aiinic.  Close  the  door,  my  sweet 
Arrah.  I  ihfrnk  \ou,  sir  Ciood-nighl.'  They 
ai-e  foolish,  frightcncil  girls;  but  I  will  see  them 
bar-k  when  we  have  done  our  eyenins  duties." 

The  perfect  trancjuillity  ofthe  old  lady's  man- 
ner removed  the  suspicion  which  Captain  Har 
good  certainly  had  entertained;  and.  closing  the 
door,  h"  retired  to  the  room  he  had  chosen  for 
him>elf. 

As  soon  av  he  was  i;one.  Lady  Margaret  said, 
in  a  low  tone.  "  So  you  were  stopped,  1  suppo.w, 
by  that  rascal  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Annie  Walton;  "we 
had  scarce  taken  twenty  paces  when  lie  njet  un 
— and  I  was  fool  enough  lo  lose  all  judgment, 
but  this  dear  Rirl  saved  us  both," 

"Well,"  rejoined  Lady  Margaret,  'Mh-re^is 
but  one  means,  then.  I  am  weak,  girls!  von' 
weak,  or  I  would  not  have  kejit  the  good  caftl  sa 
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long  in  darkness  ajod  in  hanger  for  ray  own  fool- 
ish thoughts.    Gome  with  me ;"  and,  ojienin^  the 
door  which  led  from  the  right-hand  side  ot  the 
withdra wing-room  to  her  own  chamber,  she  went 
in,  closing  it  again  when  they  had  bofi  pass>ed. 
and  fastening  it  with  a  bolt.    She  then  paused 
for  a  moment  in  the  midst,  gazing  down  upon 
the  floor  with  a  look  of  deep  sadness,  and  then 
approached  a  large  closet,  which  slie  opened.  I 
It  was  full  of  shelves ;  but,  putting  her  hand  upon 
.  one  of  them,  Lady  Margaret  drew  it  forth,  laid  it 
.  <lown  beside  her,  and  pushed  hard  against  the 
•  one  below.     It  instantly  receded  with  the  whole 
back  of  the  closet,  showing  the  entrance  to  a 
-  loom  beyond. 

"  See !  but  say  nothing,"  whispered  the  old  la- 
dy; and  while  Annie  Walton  followed  with  the 
lamp,  she  entered  before  them.  It  was  a  small 
room,  fitted  up  somewhat  like  a  chapel,  but  hung 
■with  tapestry.  At  the  farther  end  was  a  table,  or 
altar,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  yellow  with 
■  age,  and  having  bi'ucath  what  Annie  Wnlton 
imagined  to  be  the  chalice  and  plate  of  the  com- 
munion. Above,  howevLT,  hung  the  picture  of 
a  very  youug  woman,  whose  sweet  and  radiant 
look,  yet  tender  and  mournful  eyes,  might  have 
veil  accorded  with  a  representation  of  ilie  bless- 
ed Virgin,  but  the  figure  was  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ion of  no  very  remote  time ;  and  as  soon  as  Lady 
Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  it,  the  tc:irs  rose  iii 
them,  and,  tottering  to  one  of  the  large  crimson 
chairs  that  were  ranged  along  the  side,  she  sank 
into  it,  and  bent  her  head  in  silence. 

Annie  Walton  and  Arrah  Nell  stood  and  ga- 
zed upon  the  picture  as  if  they  were  both  fasci- 
nated, but  neither  spoke;  and  at  length  Lady 
Margaret  rose  again,  saying  abruptly,  "  1  am  a 
lool,  and  will  be  so  no  more.  This  is  the  cham- 
ber of  retribution,  my  s\<reel  Arrah,"  she  contin- 
ued, approaching  the  two  fair  prXn,  and  taking 
the  lamp  out  of  the  hand  of  Miss  Walton. 
**  Here,  for  many  a  year,  1  and  one  now  gone 
vrept  and  prayed  for  forgiveness ;"  and,  holding 
up  the  lamp  towards  the  picture,  she  gazed  at  it 
with  a  dark  and  mournful  look.  Then  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  cloth  which  cov- 
ered the  table,  she  seemed  about  to  withdraw  it, 
bat  paused,  aud  her  fiice  became  almost  livid 
with  emotion.  "  I  will  do  it,"  she  said  at  length, 
*<  I  will  do  it:  but  sav  nothing  —  ask  no  ques- 
tion— utter  not  a  word." 

As  she  spoke,  she  cast  back  the  cloth ;  and. 
lying  on  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  crim- 
son velvet,  appeared  a  pale  and  gory  human 
head,  severed  at  the  neck.  The  face  was  turned 
up,  the  eyes  closed,  the  mouth  partly  open,  the  fine 
white  teeth  shown.  Though  pale  as  ashes,  the 
traces  of  great  beauty  remained  in  the  fine  chis- 
elled features;  the  ciirling  lip,  covered  with  the 
dark  mustache;  the  wide,  expansive  brow,  the 
high  forehead,  the  blue  tinge  ofthe  eyes,  shining 
.-through  the  dark-fringed  lids,  all  snowed  that, 
in  life,  it  must  have  been  the  face  ot  as  handsome 
a  man  as  ever  had  been  seen ;  but  over  all  was 
the  gray  shade  of  death. 

Annie  Walton  started  back  in  terror;  but  La- 
dy M.irtjarei  turned  to  her  sternly  anil  sadly,  say- 
ing, "  Foolish  girl,  it  is  hut  wax !  For  you,  it 
has  none  nf  tho^e  memories  that  give  it  life  for 
me.  There,  you  hav.^  s?en  enough !"  and  she 
drew  the  cloth  hack  airnin  over  that  sad  memen- 
to. Then  grazinj?  for  n  moment  again  at  the  pic- 
twre,  the  old  lady  set  the  lamp  down  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  casting  her  arms  round  the  fair  neck  of 
Arrah  Neil,  she  leaned  her  eyes  upon  her  shoul- 
der and  wept  bi/terly. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


TuE  household  of  Lady  Margaret  Langler 
was  increased,  during  the  day  following  the  ad- 
ventures related  io  the  last  two  chapters,  by  the 
return  of  two  stout  servants,  whom  she  had  sent 
upon  various  errands  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  Langley  Hall;  and  in  the  evening,  the 
steward  and  his  man  came  back,  as  they  termed 
it — though,  in  truth,  they  both  ordinarily  lived 
in  a  house  and  cottage  about  two  miles  off— to 
the  dwelling  of  the  good  lady.  The  hind,  too, 
arrived,  and  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  house; 
and  the  shrewd  servant  William  was  busy  among 
the  farmers  and  tenants,  talking  with  one,  whis- 
pering with  another,  winking  at  a  third.  Lang- 
ley  Hall,  in  truth,  became  quite  a  gay  place ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  militiamen  Irom  Beverley, 
every  morning  saw  five  or  six  good  yeomen, 
sometimes  eight  or  nine,  attending  Lady  Mar- 
garet's orders  and  directions  about  farming  mat- 
ters. 

Captain  Ilargood  felt  somewhat  uneasy;  for 
these  viijiicr'i,  all  stout  men,  and  generally  arm- 
ed, bucaine  so  numerous,  that  he  saw  it  was  not 
at  all  unlikely  that,  in  proce.*5s  of  time,  he  might 
be  outnunjbcred  in  the  Hall.  He  perceived  that, 
should  ^uch  be  the  case,  at  any  unexpected  mo- 
ment he  might  be  easily  ovcrpowereil,  if  the  dis- 
position which  he  had  at  fi]>t  made  of  his  men 
continued;  for,  scattered  over  that  large  ram- 
bling mnnsion,  in  onler  to  watch  what  was  taking 
place  in  every  pan  at  once,  there  were  not  to  be 
found  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  militia  to- 
gether at  any  one  given  point,  and  it  w^is  by  no 
means  an  easy  or  rapid  process  to  gather  them 
Iroin  their  several  quarters  into  one  body,  for  the 
stairs  and  passages,  the  rooms  and  anterooms, 
the  lobbies  and  galleries,  the  halls  and  corridors 
were  .so  intricate  and  in  such  numbers  that  it 
was  a  good  half  hour's  march  from  one  end  of 
the  house  to  the  other,  and  the  .shutting  of  a  door 
or  barricading  a  passage  might  isolate  anv  one 
party  from  the  rest  in  a  moment.  He  could  not 
help  fancying,  too,  that  Lady  Margaret  felt  the 
advantage  of  her  position,  and  that  there  was 
something  more  than  chance  in  this  influx  of 
tenantry;  and  thus  the  feeling  of  security  with 
which  he  had  taken  possession  of  Langley  Hall 
soon  disappeared,  and  he  became  very  uneasy 
indeed. 

In  after  periods  ofthe  civil  war,  when' the  bold 
and  decided  lone  of  the  Parliament  had  spread 
to  the  whole  party,  and  the  simple  justice  or< 
petty  commissioner,  knowing  that  any  violence 
against  a  malignant  would  receive  countenance 
and  applause  from  those  who  had  the  power  of 
the  state  in  their  hands,  ventured  every  excess 
? gainst  their  enemies,  Captain  Hargood  would 
have  overcome  the  difficulty  at  once  by  marching 
off  Lady  Margaret  and  the  principal  members  of 
h^-.r  household  to  Beverley  or  Hull.  But  the 
Roundhead  party,  in  remote  provinces,*  had  not 
yet  acquired  full  confidence  either  in  il.s  strength 
or  in  its  leaders;  and  steps  afterward  taken,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  now  not  even  thought  of. 
His  only  resource,  therefore,  wa>  to  re-enforce 
his  number'^,  if  possible,  and  tr)  make  such 
changes  in  the  disposition  m  his  men,  in  the 
mean  while,  as  woiild  ^tK-inl  a^.iinst  surprise. 

During  the  hours,  then,  nt  which  the  hall  was 
thronjjed  with  the  tenants  and  firuiers,  he  {rather- 
ed  his  men  together  into  one  part  of  the  house, 
and  there  kcnt  them  till  he  found  that  the  visiters 
who  alarmea  him  were  departing.    ^>\\^vbl>3:«!^v 
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Ihis  was  all  ihat  Lndy  Mnrgarei  desired;  and  been  one  Inglitor  than  ibem  all,  who  had  ronnd 
tbe  unpte^isani  fsjiUil  i>eiii^  lemuved  liniii  about  luean.s  lOfclij'.^e  ihc  luvi*linessaniund,aod  make 
niue  iu  me  muiDingiill  ai>uui  uiie  uVlock, ample  j  lieidell  the  U^luved,  ihe  earl  would  draw  her 
time  wa6  ali'uraetl  lor  very  ea^y  coiiiiijuiilcaiion  |  closer  to  him,  and  gazing  on  ihe  lius  ot  her 
with  the  Lail  ol  Beverley,  byih  tu  cheer  him  hy  :  downcast  eye»,  would  ansuer,  "Nay,  Annie,  but 


1  mu>i  have  your  coiitf.ssion  fir>t.  Uiive  yua 
never  luveu  telorel  Has  no  one,  ere  I  kuew 
yuu,  biu^^hed  oti' uiih  a  touch  the  hiuum  ui  thai 
dear  htiari  beloie  it  was  ripe  lor  me 7" 

iNever,  never,"  J»he  cried  ;  "never,  Francii; 
1  have  had  oo  one  to  luve.  Little  as;  1  have  aeta 
of  the  woiid,  lew  as  were  those  who  have  Ire- 
quenied  our  hou>e  since  I  was  a  mere  girl,  it  was 
not  likely  thai  1  bhould  meet  with  any  who 
should  ciilier  care  to  make  liiem^elves  agreeable 
to  me,  or  have  the  power  of  doing  so.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  that,  had  it  not  been  lur  my  brutber 
Charles,  till  1  met  with  you  I  should  haTtt 
thought  men  very  dull  things  indeed.  W'e  bad, 
it  is  tiue,  more  than  once  a  crowd  of  roystering 
Cavalier?;,  and  more  fiequeniiy still  hall  a  dozen 
prim  Puritans  staying  in  the  house  or  in  the 
neighbouihood ;  but  the  dtsi  were  all  too  gay  £jr 
me,  lite  others  all  too  sad  ;  the  one  set  too  u  rd 
oi  their  fine  clothes  and  their  fine  horses,  the 
others  too  fond  of  ih(*ir  own  seUes,  for  them  tu 
care  for  me  or  1  to  care  for  ihcni.  One  man,  in- 
deed, asked  my  father  for  my  hand  when  1  was 
a  girl  nl  fjfipcn,  hui  my  fjiiher  saved  me  the 
tronhle  of  saying  no  by  valuing  me  at  tuu  hi^h  a 
price  i«»  part  with  me.  But  with  you.  Francis, 
It  is  very  diflcient:  you  have  mingled  with  the 
hriijhi  (lames  of  FraiHC  and  the  l^eauiilul  ones 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  1  cannot  even  hnfie  that 
you  should  have  escaped  heart-whole,  to  lav  yoor 
first  affections  at  the  leet  of  poor  Annie  "W;JUin, 
a  country  girl  uellnigh  ignorant  of  courts  and  all 
the  graces  thai  you  must  have  seen  elsewhere." 
"I  have  seen  none  like  her,  Annie,"  said 
Loni  Beverley,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emnestness. 
"and  1  will  tell  you,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  I 
never  loved  till  I  did  sec  her.  I  may  have  ad- 
mired, I  may  have  been  plea.sed,  but  there  have 
been  things  in  mv  fate  and  history  which  came 
dim  between  me  and  all  others,  like  those  glaiv- 
es which  siar-gazers  use  to  look  upttn  the  sun 
without  having  their  eyes  dazzled;  and  cTen, 
dearest  Annie,  when  that  thick  veil  was  over  me 
the  most,  I  was  still  the  gayest,  jesting  with  the 
light,  laughing  with  the  gay,  and  draining  the 
bowl  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  even  when  the 
draught  was  most  tasteless  to  my  lips." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Annie  Walton,  gravely ;  "that 
seems  *irangc  to  me." 

"  And  yet  it  is  true,"  replied  the  earl :  "  nay, 
more,  it  is  common,  Annie.  Each  man  has  bis 
own  secrets  in  his  heart,  and  each  his  own  way 
of  hiding  them :  one  in  a  dark,  gloomy  pall,  one 
in  a  gay  and  glittering  veil;  and  the  latter  was 
my  case,  sweet  one.  But  perchnnee  you  have 
never  heard  the  tale  of  what  happened  to  my 
ht)u^e  in  older  times.  My  mother's  brother  was 
pn  In'sh  lord  of  n  hi?h  and  noble  nature,  wild, 
daring,  and  somewhat  rash.  For  some  poor  and 
triflini:  Hi  nil  hv  was  pursued,  unjustly,  I  iwlieve 
— at  ;i|l  events,  witli  unjust  severity— in  courts 
he  dill  not  rrrogni^:^,  to  ilu*  ronfiscntion  of  his 
propertv.  He  laii::h»'d  such  law®  to  scorn,  how- 
ever, defied  them  to  fake  liim  from  his  mountain 
holds,  and  added  aitnintnre  tn  the  judgment 
aeain«it  him;  but  le  hid  <tron?  enemies  even  ia 
his  n;«t!v»»  count rv.  Tn»ofR  were  Ird  up  thmugh 
pa«ve«?  that  he  thoneht  «-eriire  by  men  who  knew 
Btff  when  s/ie  pressed  him  cl0"^er  still,  and  in-UWm  V\\\v  \ch^  mci-U.  {Vxr  rastV— for  it  was  a 
gtu'nd  whether,  amoDg  the  man. ,  there  had  i\Qi^  Viouse  wcW  foT\;\tk««i— vi^is ^\\\icNl«^  vb^ «i«tniffid« 


the  i^ociety  uf  Ids  lrienij>,  and  supj-ly  him  with 
all  thai  might  be  nece^Aaiy  to  his  comfort. 

As  only  one  of  the  paiiy  could  venture  to  be 
absent  at  a  time,  it  may  easily  be  .supposed  that 
Annie  Walton  was  the  person  ino.si  Irequcnily 
fized  upon,  as  she  was  the  one  certainly  best 
filled  tu  console  the  weary  hours  of  the  earl  in 
the  strange  sort  of  captivity  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced ;  and  many  and  many  a  hanpy  hour,  duiing 
the  neil  four  days,  did  the  two  lovers  spend  to- 
gether. 

Of  the  present  they  had  but  little  to  say.  No 
news  reached  the  hall  of  any  iiH{>oriance,and  the 
brieflaugh  excited  by  the  success  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet's suatagem  lor  driving  the  miliiianuMi  into 
one  particular  poition  of  the  house  soon  pas.^^d 
away,  li  was  u[)on  the  past  and  upon  the  luiure, 
then,  that  their  thoughus  and  conversation  prin- 
cipally turned;  but  though  the  mind  of  Annie 
Walton  certainly  rented  more  often  and  more 
anxiously  upon  the  coming  years  than  upon  the 
gone,  yet  the  apprehensions  that  she  entcriainetl 
regarding  them — the  iooinien.>e  interest  they  ex- 
cited, and  the  agitation  which  the  conieinplaiion 
of  all  that  might  take  place  produced,  naturally 
led  her  to  seek  relief  in  the  soiicned  influenreV 
of  the  past;  and  she  would  dwell  willingly  with 
her  lover  upon  all  the  thou.sand  little  events  of 
early  days, showing  him,  without  leserve,  all  the 
secrets  of  her  own  pure  and  guileless  heart,  anci 
seeking  playfully,  and  yei  eagerly,  to  discover 
those  of  his. 

Nor  did  he  much  strive  to  conceal  them,  al- 
though there  were,  of  course,  some  things  that  he 
would  not  say ;  but  wherever  he  saw  that  shc 
was  deeply  interoied,  and  that  mystery  mighi 
create  doubts  injurious  to  her  peace,  he  was  a- 
frank  and  free  as  she  was,  sporting,  perhaps,  a 
little  with  her  curiosity,  but  always  satisfying  ii 
in  the  end.  He  did  not,  indeed,  amuse  himself 
or  her,  to  use  the  words  of  a  sweet  old  song  thai 
one  time  cheered  my  infancy,  by 

*'  Tales  telling  of  lorei  loiif  ago," 

although  she  was  curious  to  know  whether  thi 
heart,  the  possession  of  which  she  so  much  val- 
ued, had  never  been  given  to  any  but  herself 
and,  indeed,  could  hardly  believe  that,  among  nil 
the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed — amont/ 
the  fair  and  beautiful  with  whom  ne  had  mingle(i, 
and  in  all  the  varying  events  in  which  he  ha-: 
taken  a  par^.  some  one  had  not  been  fmnd  tolov* 
and  be  beloved  by  one  whom  she  felt  it  difTicul- 
to  imagine  any  woman  could  behold  without  feel 
ing  the  same  sensations  towards  him  that  she  ex- 
perienced herself. 

At  (irsi,  indeed,  she  did  not  venture  to  que--- 
tion,  but  merely  suggesie«1,  with  playful  smile-. 
the  confession  which  she  strove  to  extort.  Then. 
when  he  spoke  of  beautiful  scenes  in  other  lands. 
or  of  brisht  and  happy  moments  in  fonner  d.-.ys, 
she  would  laugh,  and  ask  wh*>ther  there  had  not 
been  some  one  near  to  give  light  to  the  light,  and 
add  sweet  to  the  sweetness;  and  he  would  replv 
sportively,  "Oh!  a  multitude,  dear  Annie!  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  those  days  every  womnn 
was  fair  to  mv  young  eyes,  and  every  smiling 
Jest  wns  f»i J 1  of  wit  " 
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he  being  absent  from  it  at  the  time;  and  my  poor  \  row,  when  the  re-en forcemenL^  are  coming:  up 
sister,  a  young  child  I  luved  most  dearly,  then  from  Beverley.  We  shall  be  enough  ilienioover- 
bui  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  her  j  power  all  resistance.' " 

own  home,  perished  in  the  flames,  for  they  bum-  i  "Said  he  sol  said  he  sol"  cried  Lady  Maf- 
ed  his  dwelling  to  the  ground.  He  himself  was  '  garct,  with  a  ihoughit'ul  :iir.'  "We  mu^t  con- 
taken  on  his  return,  and  with  indecent  haMe  and  trive  means  to  fnisi rate  them.  CLuick,  Williaiii," 
many  ille^l  circumstances  was  condemned  and  ;  she  continued,  alter  n  mumeni's  inediuiium,  "jto 
exec'uieil."  j  and  keep  the  people  heie.     Tell  the  lariner^  1, 

"Good  heaven!"  cried  Annie  Walton,  a  wild  i  will  give  them  a  supper;  and  if  you  ciiii,  luu- 
faocy  suddenly  presenting  itself  to  her  mind,  "can  trive  to  i^^et  more  to  come  up.  Then  lei  >oiiiC 
it  be  that  Arrah  Neil  is  your  sister?  There  are  ;  one  go  out  and  gather  news  in  the  counuy ;  .see 
several  strange  things  regarding  her,  and  I  may  what's  the  triiih  of  thi:$  report  that  c;iiiic  hist 
tell  you  she  is  not  wnat  .she  seems."  night,  of  troops  marrhini;,  and  who  they  air." 

*  '      '  ■"        *       "   '  The  man  hastened  away  to  ol)ey  her  orders. 


"No,"  answered  Lord  Beverley,  "oh  no,  my 
beloved,  that  could  not  be.  My  sister  would  now 
be  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  poor  Arrah, 
and,  besides,  the  body  was  not  so  dis6gnred  that 
it  could  not  be  recognised.  She  died  beyond  all 
donbt.  In  grief  and  indignation  my  father  and 
my  mother  appealed  to  the  King  of  England, 
strove  to  remove  my  uncle's  trial  to  .some  more 
fit  and  competent  tribunal  before  his  sentence 
was  pronounced,  showed  the  evident  illei^aiity  of 
many  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  petitioned, 


and  Miss  Walton  gazed  anxiously  in  her  aunt's 
face,  inquiring, 
•'Do  you  think  they  have  discovered  him?" 
"They  have  discovered  something,  Annie, 
that  is  clear,"  replied  Lady  Margaret,  "and 
enough  to  lead  them  to  more;  but  they  shall  not 
have  him,  notwithstanding^,  even  if  we  should 
light  for  it.  I  know  the  house  better  than  they 
do,  and  could  lead  them  into  many  a  pretty  trap  ii  I 
liked  it.    Wc  can  get  fifteen  orNixteen  men  togeth- 


prayed  in  vain.  He  died  as  I  have  laid,  and  :er— and  then  they  are  hut  twenty.  Then  there's 
then  to  remonstrances  they  added  complaints  and  I  Basto,  he's  worth  three  Hoiindheads  at  any  lirne 
reproaches,  withdrew  from  the  conn,  and  uttered  |  — though  he's  but  an  old  iloi; — and  all  the  women 
words  which  were  construed  into  high  offences;  i  besides.  Why,  you  wouM  fight  for  this  giKKi 
fines   and    punishments    followed    upon    those  *  carl,  wouldn't  you,  Annie,  my  U>ve1  eUe  you  are 


whose  hands  had  aided  to  uphold  the  monarchy, 
and  in  bitter  disgust  at  mans  ingratitude,  in  nh- 
horrence  of  his  falsehixxl,  and  indignation  at  his 
injustice,  1  quitted  -England,  wandering  over 
many  distant  lands,  and  resolving  never  to  re- 
turn. I  sought  forgetlulness,  Annie— I  sought 
plea.sure,  amusement,  anything  which,  if  it  could 
not  take  the  thorn  out  of  mv  heart,  might  at  least 
assuage  the  pain— Bui  hark!  there  is  the  signal 
that  you  must  return;"  and  with  one  brief  caress 
they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Annir  Walton,  on  her  return  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet's sitting-room,  accompanied  by  Arrah  Neil, 
who  had  given  the  signal  agreed  upon  as  a  noti- 
fication that  longer  stay  would  be  dangerous, 
found  her  good  aunt  seated  with  her  head  lean- 
ing on  her  hand,  listening  to  some  intelligence 
brought  by  her  faithful  servant  William,  who 
stood  before  her,  with  his  usual  well-satisfied 
and  shrewd  look,  detailing  a  valuable  discovery 
which  he  had  iu.st  made. 

"  It  isindeea  so,  my  lady,"  he  said ;  "  they  have 
eorrujjied  her,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Give  me 
a  Puritan  ibr  ploughing  with  the  heifi  r.  I  saw 
the  fellow  Jones  and  the  girl,  with  their  two 
heads  close  together,  in  the  court,  and  as  I  was 
close  to  the  casement,  and  the  casement  was 
open,  I  drew  up  against  the  wall,  saying  to  mv- 
aelf,  traitors  make  eavesdroppers." 

"What  did  they  sayl  what  did  they  sayl" 
^manded  Lady  Mnrj;aret.  "  Wc  must" come  to 
a  quick  derision,  William." 

«*  Why,  all  I  heard,  my  lady,  was,  that  the  tmll- 
ion  said  to  the  Roundhead,  'It  i>>  quite  sure,  for 
I  saw  her  go  in  myself;  and  when  she  had  been 
there  for  two  or  three  minutes,  I  walked  in  too, 
iuM  as  if  I  was  croing  to  look  for  something. 
There's  no  other  way  out  of  the  room  lo  be  seen, 
and  yet  sh»  was  not  ther».  She  didn't  come  out 
for  an  hour  either,  for  I  watchcl.'  Then  the 
f  kbbweied  'Weil  we  muM  wait  liii  lo-niur- 
O 


not  fit  for  a  soldier's  briile.  On  my  life,  fshduld 
like  to  sec  you  in  a  pair  of  jaik-buots;"  and  the 
old  lady  laughed  gayly  enough,  to  cheer  her  fair 
niece,  whose  heart  was  more  easily  alarmed  ihan 
her  own. 

"  Could  he  not  escape  in  the  night,  dear  Lady 
Margaret  1"  said  Arrah  Neil;  "I  went  to  walk 
out  by  the  moonlight  last  night,  and  no  one  no- 
ticed me." 

"  Because  you  are  a  woman,  dear  child,"  an- 
swerd  Lady  Margaret.  "  He  must  have  a  horse, 
too;  for,  though  his  wound  is  well  enough  now, 
he  could  not  walk  far.  However,  it  must  be 
thought  of,  if  other  things  should  fail.  But  we 
must  go  and  hold  counsel  with  this  goo<l  lord. 
Well,  William,  what  morel" 

"Why  onlv.  my  lady,  I  have  been  askinr 
Farmer  Heatficote  about  the  troops  moving,  and 
he  says  he  is  sure  of  it;  be  saw  the  men  himselC 
Thev  seem  to  be  Cavaliers  too,  and  a  good  troop 
(<f  them;  but  that  was  yesterday  evening,  and 
they  were  then  ten  miles  off." 

"That's  unfortunate,"  replied  his  lady;  "for 
if  wc  could  have  given  them  notice,  we  might 
have  had  help,  and  it  would  have  been  some  sat- 
isfaction to  enclase  the.se  rat-caichers  in  their 
own  trap.  However,  you  go  now  and  watch  . 
Madam  Maud  for  the  next  two  hours;  never 
take  your  eye  off  her,  and  be  sure  she  does  not. 
come  in  this  part  of  the  house.  You  two  girls 
stay  here;  I  will  be  l>ack  presently;"  and,  thus 
saying,  she  reliied  to  her  own  chamber,  sought 
the  private  passage  into  the  apartments  where  the 
earl  was  concealed,  and  nassin?  with  a  grave 
look  through  that  which  sne  called  the  chamber 
of  atonement,  threaded  a  Ion:,'  and  narrow  corri- 
dor constructed  in  the  wall  of  the  buihling,  nnd 
monnicd  a  staircase  of  no  irreater  width,  which 
led  to  the  sleeping-nKirn  of  Lord  Bevcrlev,  where 
she  found  him  reading  one  of  the  Inioks  with 
which  she  had  taken  rare  to  siipr»lv  him. 

*' Well,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  "they  have 
found  us  ont,  1  fear." 

"Indeed'.  L.T\Ay  IA.-^t^.'at^vJ''  t^\\w\  ^^.  ^>A^ 
calm\y ;  *'  vV\ei\  \  wxiw^^*^  ^^^  -^^iviw^  \  ^j^jjIvv  ^a?l 
I  presenv  qnarv^n*  vine  wwti.'^ 
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"  I  don't  think  so,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  old 
lady  -,  "I  am  uoi  sure  Uiat  it  will  not  be  wi&e  to 
have  a  struj^i^le  ibr  it,  and  that  very  speedily. 
*We  have  go i  fifteen  stout  men  in  ihe'housc,  and 
you  make  sixteen.  They  wiih  their  captain  are 
iweniy-one.  1  have  a  gooii  store  of  arms  here 
loo,  and  1  could  bring  the  people  round,  or  part 
«f  them,  through  these  passages,  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  rear,  while  the  others  attacked  them 
in  front." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  the  earl,  smi- 
ling, "that  must  not  be  done  on  any  accouni. 
In  the  first  place,  we  mipht  lose  the  day,  and  then 
you  and  yours,  and  all  that  is  most  dear  to  me 
on  earth,  would  be  exposed  lo  violence,  of  which 
1  dare  not  think.  The  fire  of  musketry,  too,  in 
such  a  house  as  this,  might  lead  to  terrible  dis- 
asters; and  besides,  whatever  were  the  result, 
unless  Hull  fall  and  the  kinu;  can  hold  this  part 
of  Yorkshire,  you  would  be  "obliged  to  fly  fronj 
your  own  dwellinsr  and  give  it  upas  a  prey  to  the 
tarliamcniary  soldiery.  If  must  not  be  thought 
•of.  If  you  can  but  keep  these  men  from  pushing 
iheJr  discoveries  farther  till  ni^/htfall,  and  gel  mc 
out  by  the  mo.st  private  way,  I  will  go  and  take 
iny  chance  alone.  It  is  the  only  course,  depend 
upon  il." 

"  Oh,  we  will  keep  thcni  at  bay,"  replied  Lady 
Margaret.  "  They  have  been  quaking  for  their 
lives  the  last  three  days,  and,  while  my  stout 
yeomen  remain  in  the  house,  dare  not  stir  one 
from  another  for  fear  ot  being  taken  unawares. 
I  have  ordered  my  men  to  leinain  all  day,  and 
have  promised  I  hem  a  supper  at  nightfall ;  so  we 
are  secure  till  then,  and  in  the  mean  while  you 
may  re>t  safe,  for  sooner  than  they  should  break 
in  licrc.  1  will  even  burn  the  house  about  their 
ears.    Jf  yon  are  resolved  to  go — " 

"  Ctuite,"  replied  the  earl. 

"Then  I  will  despatch  one  of  theyoun'^men,'' 
replied  Lady  Margaret,  "as  if  he  were  going 
home,  to  have  a  horse  ready  for  you  on  the  road 
10  York.  He  can  come  back  again  to  help  us 
when  it  is  done.  In  the  mean  while  I  will  send 
you  food  and  wine,  that  you  may  be  str<mg  for 
your  ride ;  but  1  must  tell  you  that  there  is  a  par- 
ly of  hor.se  out  about  Market  Weighton,  saiil  lo 
be  Cavaliers,  and  it  were  well  that  you  should 
be  upon  your  guard  if  you  fly  that  way.  lest  they 
should  prove  daws  in  peacocks*  fe.ithers." 

'*Nay,  that  caimot  well  be,"  replied  the  earl. 
"If  I  be  not  mnch  mistaken,  the  news  I  .<:cni  by 
Walton  uill  soon  bring  the  king  before  the  gates 
of  Hull.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  these  were 
■some  of  his  majesty's  own  parties,  and  1  will  di- 
rect my  steps  towards  them  with  all  speed.'" 

Some  farther  conversation  took  place  rci^anl- 
ing  the  arrangements  to  he  made,  and  it  was 
agreed  that,  as  soon  as  Lady  Margaret  thought 
Ihe  earl's  escape  might  be  attempted  with  a  prob- 
ability of  success,  either  sh'-  herself,  or  one  of 
her  fair  companitms,  should  visit  him  and  give 
him  notice;  and  after  all  had  been  thus  settled, 
Lady  Margaret,  taking  her  leave  of  him.  retnm- 
cii  to  the  roori^  where  she  had  \e(\  her  niece  and 
Arrah  Neil. 

She  founrl  iheni  spnaUir.g  eagerly,  poor  Ar- 
rah's  ri>lour  soniewhat  heightened,  ami  Annie 
Walton's  r:vp  brnt  down,  with  a  dewy  drop  rest- 
in::  on  th«'  fid. 

'•■  Nav,  but  tell  mv  aunt."  -said  Mi.^^s  Walton. 
"Indeed,  dear  Arrah,  you  should  tell  her.*' 

"No,"  replied  Arrah  Neil,  with  her  own  wild 
eagerness,  "I  will  tell  no  one;"  and  then  turn- 


ing to  Lady  Margaret,  she  laid  her  hand  opon 
her  arm,  gazing  with  an  appealing  look  in  ht: 
face,  and  saying,  "I  have  a  scheme,  dear  lady. 
a  scheme  which  Annie  opposes;  but  it  is  agoo-^. 
scheme  too;  and  she  only  fears  it  on  account  of 
danger  to  myself.  Now  I  fear  no  danger  in  a 
good  cause;  and  1  am  sure  you  will  iiust  at, 
will  vou  not,  dear  Lady  Margaret?" 

"I'hat  1  will,  my  child,"  replied  Lady  Marga- 
ret Langley,  "  and  ask  no  questions  cither."  ^ 

'Nay,  but  hear,"  cried  Annie  Wiilion;  ''sbc 
is  ahvavs  ready  lo  sacrifice  herself  for  others, 
and  if  sfiedoes  not  tell  you,  I  will,  my  dear  aunt." 

"Nay,  nay,"  replied  Lady  Margaret,  "voq 
will  not  betray  counsel,  Annie,  I  am  sure.  Let 
her  have  her  own  way.  It  is  right,  I  will  &&• 
swcr  for  it;  and  if  it  be  too  generiius  for  men, 
God  will  repay  it.     I  will  trust  her." 

Aimie  Walton  shook  her  betid,  but  the  conver- 
sation dropped  there,  and  the  good  old  lady  pro- 
ceeded to  make  all  her  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution  of  her  scheme. 

The  hours  went  by,  the  yeomen  still  remained 
at  the  hall.  Cajnain  ilargood  continued  tti  act 
upon  the  plan  which  he  had  previously  folloved, 
but  showed  no  slight  symptoms  of  uneasiness  a: 
the  prolonged  oeeupatiun  of  the  house  bv  Lady 
Margaret's  tenantry,  appearing  from  time'io  time 
with  an  indifferent  and  sanniering  air,  which  ill 
concealed  no  small  degree  of  apprehension  at  til 
that  he  icmarked,  and  retiring  speedily  to  his 
men  again,  without  venturing  to  suflier  them  D 
sep.'iraie  for  a  moment. 

The  hour  of  sup|)er  came  on,  and  the  tabic  in 
the  hall  was  civwded ;  Lady  Margaret  appeared 
for  a  moment,  and  bade  her  guests  make  merr^*; 
but  two  of  her  servants  were  stationed  in  it 
vestibule  beycmd,  which  communicated  with  the 
stairs  iMid  passages  that  led  to  the  pan  of  the 
house  in  possession  of  the  militia,  and  whenever 
a  step  was  heard  above,  one  of  them  appniached 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  and  listened,  lo  en.sure 
against  surprise. 

Night  (ipll,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  completely 
dark,  Annie  Walton  accompanied  her  aunt  totbe 
good  dame's  own  chamber,  and  while  Lady  Mar- 
garet herself  remained  there,  proceeded  with  i 
lamp  through  tlu?  dark  passages  in  the  wall,  to 
give  her  lover  the  waminc  agreed  upon. 

They  might  be  panloned  if  they  lingered  a  mo- 
ment or  two  together;  but  at  lei'igili  descendiD|r 
with  a  quiet  step,  they  approached  ihe  chamber 
where  Lady  Margaret  wailed.  As  soon  as  ibe 
door  opened,  the  old  lady  held  up  her  finger,  sar- 
in?:, "Hush!  I  heard  a  noise  just  now:  bot'l 
think  it  is  merely  those  clowns  in  the  hall,  roar- 
iiig  over  their  Viquor.    Let  us  listen,  however." 

They  pausal  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  all  was 
quite  still. 

'*  It  is  quiet  now,"  said  the  eari.  «'  We  shoald 
hear  if  any  one  was  in  ydur  sitting-room,  and  I 
am  to  go  out  into  the  fields  by  that  way,  you  sav." 

"  Ye.s,  it  is  all  quiet  now,"  .«!aid  Lfidv  Marga- 
ret ;  and.  advancing  to  the  door  which  led  to  the 
withdrrjwincr-rooiM,  she  oj.'tened  it  quietly  bflt 
quickly,  ff^llowe.l  close  by  the  earl  and  AhW 
W;»lU)n.  No  stoner  was'ii  vyci\.  howi-vo- .  Ihsi 
Lndv  Mnrgnier  st«>pped  with  a  siaii.  r.r.i  .Annie 
Wnlion,  with  a  Inw  ery,  clung  to  her  lover'i 
::iiT'.  lortli'*  room  befoie  them  wjs  full  of  soldieiy. 
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"Ha!  ha!  ha  I"  cried  Hargood,  with  a  dr)r, 
mocking  laugh ;  "so  the  dead  have  come  to  lii'.' 
again !  Sund,  sir,  and  give  an  account  of  your- 
self. Lady,  you  are  a  mighty  skilful  plotter,  but 
we  have  doubled  upon  you,  and  I  will  not  quit 
liiis  house  till  I  find  this  bird's  nest." 

'  Run  round,  Annie,''  whispered  Lady  Mar- 
garet to  her  ueice,  "through  the  secret  chamber, 
by  the  passage  to  the  left  and  the  door  in  the 
wall,  where  vou  will  see  a  bolt.  It  will  lead 
Tou  to  the  hall.  Brins  our  men  upon  them  from 
khind;  we  will  fight  lor  it  still." 

Miss  Walton  took  a  step  to  obev,  but  the 
movement  was  not  unperceived  by  the  captain 
of  the  militia,  who  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
tnming  his  head  slightly  towards  his  men,  "  Cov- 
er them  with  your  guns.  Whoever  stirs  a  step, 
I  order  them  to  fire  1"  he  added,  addressing  the 
Mrty  at  the  entrance  of  the  room.  But  the  stout- 
aearted  old  lady  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  mo- 
tioning the  earl  back,  she  suddenly  shut  to  the 
door,  turned  the  key,  and  stepped  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  wall,  drawing  Annie  with  her. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause,  to  hear  if  Cap- 
tain Hargood  would  keep  his  word,  but  not  a 
nm  was  fired,  and  Lady  Margaret  reiterated  her 
idesire  that  Annie  would  run  round  and  bring 
lier  tenantry  from  the  hall  into  the  rear  of  the 
Roundheads. 

"  But  no,''  she  cried,  interrupting  herself; 
"come  with  me,  Annie.  Come  with  me,  my 
lord.    They  must  be  some  time  breaking  in." 

"  It  is  useless,  I  fear,  dear  lady,"  said  the  earl. 
'*  They  have  belter  information  than  we  imagine, 
and  1  think  have  been  re-enforced.  There  seem 
lo  me  to  be  more  than  twenty  men,  so  that  most 
probably  your  people  are  disarmed." 

"Harkl"  cried  Annie  Walton;  "there  is  a 
trumpet  without!  Oh!  they  have  many  more 
with  them,  depend  upon  it." 

"  A  trumpet,"  cried  Lady  Margaret,  listening, 
and  her  witnered  face  assuming  a  look  of  joy  as 
»he  beard  the  long,  shrill  blast  ringing  upon  the 
air.  "  So  there  is,  so  there  is !  Cavaliers,  to  the 
rescue !  This  is  our  dear  Arrah's  doing.  These 
are  king's  troops,  mv  lord.  No  Roundhead 
Puritan  ever  blew  a  blast  like  that." 

"  On  my  life,  I  believe  it  is  true,"  cried  the 
earl,  approaching  the  window  and  looking  out. 
"A  party  have  crossed  the  stream, and  are  com- 
ifig  over  the  meadows." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  loud  murmuring  in 
-the  neighlx)uring  chamber,  and  then  the  sound 
of  a  blow,  as  if  from  an  axe,  upon  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were.  The  earl  instant- 
ly threw  open  the  casement  and  vaulted -out,  and 
tne  next  moment  his  voice  >vas  heard  calling 
loudly,  "Hither!  hither!"  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  blows  upon  the  door  were  repeated, 
and  though  made  of  strong,  solid  oak,  it  crashed, 
and  one  panel  gave  way. 

"  Glnick,  Annie,"  cried  Lady  Margaret;  "let 
DS  through  the  other  door.  We  can  set  them  at 
defiance  yet;"  but,  just  as  they  reached  it,  a  still 
heavier  blow  of  the  axe  dashc^i  the  lock  from  iLs 
'fastenings,  and  the  broken  door  flew  back.  At 
the  same  moment,  however,  a  man  spnmg  into 
the  open  window.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Beverley; 
bnt  another  and  another  followed.  The  case- 
ment on  the  right,  too,  was  burst  open,  and  two  or 
three  leaped  in  at  a  time,  casting  themselves  in 
the  way  of  the  advancing  militia-men. 

"Down  with  your  arms,  traitors!"  cried  a 


voice  that  Miss  Walton  thought  she  remem- 
bered. 

"Back,  Annie — ^back,  my  beloved!  Away, 
L.ady  Margaret ;  keep  out  of  the  fire,"  exclaim- 
ed the  earl ;  and,  drawing  her  niece  with  her,  the 
old  lady  retired  into  what  she  called  the  cham 
her  of  atonement,  pushing  the  door  nearly  to 
but  not  quite. 

The  next  instant  a  musket  was  discharged; 
then  came  volley  after  volley ;  then  the  clash  of 
swords,  and  the  cries,  and  shouts,  and  words  of 
command,  with  every  now  and  then  a  deadly 
groan  between,  while  through  the  chink  of  th« 
door  that  was  left  open  crept  the  pale  blue  tfltoke, 
and  rolled  round  with  a  sulphurous  smell,  ana 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet  echoed  from  without  as 
if  calling  up  fresh  spirits  to  the  fray.  Lady 
Margaret  Langley  held  her  niece's  hand  firmly 
in  hers,  while  Annie  Walton  bent  her  fair  brow 
upon  her  old  relative's  shoulder,  and  struggled 
with  the  tears  that  would  fain  have  burst  forth. 

The  struggle  seemed  to  last  an  age,  though, 
in  truth,  its  duration  was  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  came  a  pause,  not  of  absolute  silence,  ibr 
the  sounds  were  still  various  and  many,  but 
there  was  a  comparative  stillness,  and  a  voice 
was  heard  speaking,  though  the  words  were  in- 
distinct. The  moment  after  some  one  near  ex- 
claimed, "  Lay  down  your  arms,  then,  traitors. 
We  will  grant  no  conditions  to  rebeb  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  Hie  to  Major  Randal,  Barecolt. 
Tell  him  to  guard  well  every  door,  that  no  one 
escape.    Now,  sir,  do  you  surrender  V* 

Annie  Walton  recognised  her  brother's  voice, 
and  murmured,  "  He,  at  least,  is  safe." 

"We  will  surrender  upon  quarter,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  voice  of  Captam  Hargood. 

"You  shall  surrender  at  discretion,  or  die 
where  you  stand,"  answered  Lord  Walton. 
"Make  your  choice  quickly,  or  we  fire!" 

Almost  as  he  spoke  there  came  a  dull  clang, 
as  of  arms  grounded  suddenly  on  the  wooden 
floor,  and,  greallv  to  the  relief  of  poor  Annie 
Walton's  heart,  the  voice  of  Lord  Beverley  was 
heard  exclaiming,  "Treat  them  gently,  treat 
them  gently!  They  are  prisoners,  and  must 
abide  his  majesty's  pleasure." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Miss  Walton,  " thank 
God  !" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  Let  us 
look  out,  Annie.  There  is  a  smell  of  burning 
wood." 

As  she  spoke,  she  approached  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Annie  Walton  followed  close  upon 
her  steps,  and  gazed  into  the  room  bevond.  It 
was  a  sad  and  fearful  scene.  The  bedchamber 
of  Lady  Margaret,  in  which  the  principal  strug- 
gle had  taken  place,  was  comparatively  dark, 
receiving  its  only  light  from  the  glare  of  the 
lamp  and  sconces  in  the  drawing-room  on  the 
other  side.  The  room  was  wellnigh  filled  with 
men,  and  others  were  seen  through  the  open  door, 
and  every  sort  of  attitude  into  which  the  human 
figure  can  be  thrown  was  to  be  seen  among 
them.  At  the  farther  side  of  the  chamber  ap- 
peared Captain  Hargood  and  some  eight  or  nine 
of  the  militia,  with  their  arms  cast  down,  and 
gloomy,  sullen"  despondency  upon  their  faces. 
Near  them  lay  three  or  four  others,  still  and  mo- 
tionless. One  fallen  upon  his  back  with  his 
arms  extended,  one  upon  his  face  with  his  limbs 
doubled  up  beneath  him.  A  little  more  in  ad- 
vance was  another  militia-man,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  supporting  himself  with  one  hand  upoa 
a  chair,  while  the  other  was  pressed  ticJSL^.  ^K^oik 
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his  side,  and  beside  Lady  Margfaret's  bed  knelt 
a  yuuii^  Cavalier  uiib  bi2>  lung  and  fair  bair 
sireaiiiii)^  duxin  bis  &huulders,  and  bis  lace  bu- 
ried in  ii>c  bedclothes.  Several  of  Ibe  Royali&t 
party  weie  ^tl^'lcbed  upon  ibe  ground  near;  the 
lacei»  and  bands  olinosiof'tbe  others  were  bloody 
and  grimed  with  gun)>ou-der,  and  several  were 
seen  in  diticreiit  paits  of  the  room  tyin;  up  the 
wounoeu  limb  or  Manchins:  the  flowing  blood. 
'In  the  tVoiit  stood  Loid  Walton  and  the  Ear!  of 
Beverley,  the  one  armed,  and  wiih  the  stem 
frown  ot  vehement  excitement  on  bis  lofty  bn)w ; 
the  vtlicr  with  no  arms  but  a  sword,  and  with 
his  Hiie  and  S})eaking  countenance  animated 
certainly,  but  calm  and  open.  Hanging  in  a 
thick  cloud  over  the  whole  were  wreaths  of  sul- 
phurous .smoke,  and  a  stream  of  a  lighter  colour 
was  Hnding  its  way  in  through  the  open  door 
and  slowly  mingling  with  that  which  tlie  dis- 
charge of  tirc-arms  had  produced. 

The  party  of  the  Cavaliers  was  far  the  most 
Dumerou?,  and  several  of  ihem  were  advancing 
at  the  moment  when  Lady  Margaret  looked  in, 
to  secure  the  prisoners.  Lord  Walton  was  in 
the  act  of  giving  various  orders,  from  which  it 
was  apparent  that  the  hou%c  was  surrounded  by 
a  considerable  party  of  the  Royalist  cavalry; 
but  no  one  .seemed  to  notice,  in  the  interest  oi 
the  scene  before  them,  the  fact  that  there  was,  as 
Lady  Margaret  had  observed,  a  strong  and 
glowing  smell  of  buining  wood,  or  that  ever  and 
anon  across  the  smoke  which  was  finding  its 
way  in  from  the  next  room  came  a  fitful  na.sh, 
unlike  the  quiet  and  steady  lis-'bt  of  the  candles. 

For  a  moment  even  Lady  Margaret's  attention 
was  withdrawn  from  what  she  had  remarked,  to 
the  striking  scene  before  her;  but,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pau.-.e,she  exclaimed.  "Charles,  Charles, 
there  i>  .something  on  fire  in  the  drawing-room !" 

Lord  Walton  started  and  turned  round,  gave 
a  smile  to  Annie  and  bis  aunt,  and  then  seeming 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  her  words,  directed  a 
look  towards  the  door,  and  instantly  strode  for- 
ward, passing  Captain  Hargood  and  the  prison- 
ers, and  entering  the  drawing-room. 

The  momeni  that  he  had  passed  the  door,  hi.^ 
voice  was  heard  exclaiming  aloud,  "  Here,  Wil- 
son, Harley  I  Help  here.  The  place  is  on  fire ;" 
and  a  general  rush  was  made  towards  the  other 
room,  where  it  was  found  that  some  spark  or 
piece  of  lighted  wadding  having  fallen  upon  the 
hangings,  had  set  the  whole  in  a  flame,  which, 
communicating  itself  to  the  old  dry  panelling 
and  carved  cornices,  was  mnning  roond  the 
chamber  on  every  side. 

Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  extinguish 
the  fire.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  .sent,  under 
Lady  Margaret's  directions,  to  get  buckets  from 
the  hall,  where  they  found  the  tenantry  and  ser- 
vants, who  had  been  locked  in  by  the  militia, 
and  secured  under  a  guard.  All  efforts,  how- 
ever, proved  in  vain.  The  flames  spread  from 
room  to  room;  hut  little  water  was  to  l)e  pro- 
cnred,  except  from  the  stream,  and  Ixird  Walton 
and  the  carl  soon  turned  their  attention  to  save 
the  valuable  furniture,  pictures,  and  plate.  The 
Ecene  of  confusion  that  ensued  is  indescribable, 
and,  ind«*ed,  to  the  mind  of  Annie  Walton  her- 
self it  all  seemed  more  like  a  dream  than  a  re- 
ality, till  she  found  hcr-iclf  standing  in  the  gar- 
dens (if  ihe  house  with  h<'r  hand  ( laspcd  in  that 
of  Arrah  N<'il,  and  did  Major  Kandal  saying  a 
few  wonis  of  somewhat  dry,  but  kindly  compli- 
meni;  while  Lady  Margaret  at  her  side  paued 
Utb  uoata  ut  uei  uiu  uuj^  liusiu,  murmuring,  *-  Let 


it  bum,  boy ;  let  it  I  orn.  It  has  lasted  its  time; 
and  seen  many  a  heartache;  so  let  it  bum,  U< 
the  villains  have  not  had  their  way,  and  the  right 
has  triumphed." 

To  Annie  Walton,  however,  it  wa^  a  sad  sight 
Twice  within  a  few  months  had  »he  seeo  the 
place  where  ^he  had  muue  her  home  a  prey  to 
the  flames;  and  though  she  was  not  one  togire 
way  to  idle  superstitions,  it  seemed  as  if  it  ucn 
a  warning  that  she  was  no  more  to  hiive  a  fixed 
alKMJe,  and  she  said  to  herself  with  a  5igh,  "Well, 
1  will  follow  Charles  wherever  fort  line  leads  hia 
Peace  and  repose,  security  a;id  com  fun,  are  gon 
from  the  land,  and  I  must  share  the  iroubto  of 
the  rest." 

A  little  in  advance  of  the  spot  where  she  stood, 
guarded  bv  two  of  the  soldiers  of  the  troop,  w« 
a  large  pile  of  plate  and  a  number  of  other  nl- 
uable  articles,  and  as  Miss  Walton  wa.s  thai 
thinking,  her  brother  approached  Lady  Bfan^a- 
ret  at  a  rapid  pace  from  the  hou^e,  raying,  "My 
dear  aunt,  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  sare  uf 
part  of  the  building.  Where  shall  we  send  tbm 
things  for  sa fifty  1" 

*' Let  the  hou.«e  bum,  my  boy:  let  the  boM 
burn, '  said  Lady  Margaret.  *'h  is  not  woiik 
the  hair  of  an  honest  man's  head  to  saie  L' 
Take  the  pictures  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lUi|^ 
tut  the  plate  down  to  the  Atewani's,  and  apt* 
cinlly  the  papers.  As  to  the  silver,  we  will  ci^ 
ry  it  away  to  the  king  at  Yoik.  He  may  neel 
it  more  than  I  .shall." 

••  He  is  not  at  York,  my  dear  aunt,"  repliel 
Lord  Walton.  •'  Ere  noon  to-morrow  I  trust  bi 
will  be  in  Hull.  Luckily,  we  were  on  our  mard^ 
and  not  very  far  distant- from  the  hall,  when  off 
dear  Arrah  here  found  us  out,  and  told  as  of  the 
strait  in  which  you  were  placed."  As  be  spoki^ 
he  took  Arrah  Neil's  fair  hand,  and  pressed  kit 
lips  upon  it  warmly,  and  Lady  Margaret,  so^ 
denly  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  ezclaimti 
"Ah!  Charles,  when  I  am  dead,  vou  mist  hi 
her  protector." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Lord  Walton ;  and  then  idi* 
cd,  still  more  earnestly,  "I  will." 

A  rrah  Neil  gazed  steadfastly  in  his  fiice,  mi 
her  heaotiful  eya  filled  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

It  is  quite  abominable  to  hare  left  Diggoiy 
Falgate  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  a  cold,  damp 
vault,  without  anybody  to  keep  him  eompaif 
but  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer;  botyc^ 
dearly  beloved  reader,  it  coald  not  be  helpai 
without  evident  injustice  to  more  important  piF 
sonagcs.  Not  that  Diggory  Falgate  was  an  m- 
important  person,  nor  that  bis  stay  in  the  rarit 
was  unimportant  to  this  history;  tiar from  il,m 
you  shall  speedilv  hear.  The  reader  has  al- 
ready perceived  that  h«!  was  a  man  of  actioi; 
fond  or  an  enterprise,  liicing  a  certain  portion  cf 
excitement,  not  always,  indceii,  quite  confideK 
of  himself,  and,  consequently,  exaggerating  a  Hh 
tie  his  sayings  and  doings,  in  order  to  keep  him* 
self  to  the  mark.  He  drew  back  the  shade  U 
the  lantern,  then,  as  we  have  before  said  in  the 
end  of  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  this  veracioM 
history,  and  looked  about.  His  next  step  wai 
not  quite  determined,  and  it  was  wise  to  look 
aliout  him.  It  always  is  wise,  indeed,  to  look 
nbout  one  Iwfbre  one' acts,  bnt,  nevenheles^,  ihl 
f  jaace  iiiui  L/iggory  gave  aruunu  diu  hoc 
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to  strengthen  him  in  any  resolntioD  or  guide  him 
in  any  course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  it 
confused  his  mind  and  shook  his  firmness.  The 
first  feeling  when  Mr.  Dry  and  the  sexton  made 
their  ea»cape  from  his  pur^ait,  taking  him  to  be 
a  ghostly  enemy,  was  of  triumph ;  but  when  he 
came  to  examine  in  what  thai  triumph  cousisted, 
he  fell  inclined  to  exclaim,  like  Napoleon,  "Is 
this  a  victory  1" 

Ue  was  master  of  the  field,  it  is  true ;  the  foe  had 
fled ;  but  there  he  was  leil  alone,  with  nothing  but 
euifins,  and  shrouds,  and  mouldering  remnants  of 
hnmaniiy  scattered  round  him.  The  door,  too, 
was  bolted;  he  had  heard  them  fasten  it;  the 
other  door  they  had  talked  of  might  be  locked: 
«Bd  be  might  have  to  remain  where  he  was  till 
-aome  person  in  the  neighbourhood  chose  to  die 
and  be  buried,  or  till  hunger,  fright,  cold,  and 
aoliiade  added  his  bones  to  those  that  were 
mooldering  around.  He  calculated  the  chances ; 
be  entered  into  the  details  with  painful  minute- 
ness ;  he  knew  that  the  parish  was  large,  bu  t  very 
thinly  peopled.  There  might  be  a  funeral  once 
#  qoaner,  but  not  more,  except  when  some  epi- 
•wnic  raged  in  Hull,  and  people  took  a  fancy  for 
;«oantry  lodgings  before  or  after  death.  Then  he 
Ihoaght,  with  a  glimpse  of  hope,  that  on  Sunday 
'-Ihere  would  be  a  congregation  in  the  church,  and 
he  would  make  them  hear;  but  Sundav  was  a 
lang  way  off,  for  this  was  only  Wednesday;  and 
Diggory  Falgate  set  himself  to  compute  how  long 
he  could  hold  out;  Thunsday,  Friday,  Saturday 
—three  days  and  a  half.  He  had  oAen  fasted 
two,  for  very  good  reasons ;  but  then  it  was  not  in 
m  vault;  it  was  not  among  dead  corpses.  It  was 
VBtler  the  free  sky,  with  the  fresh  breath  of  heav- 
en blowing  on  his  cheek,  and  beautiful  nature 
lefreahing  him  with  bright  sights.  The  case  was 
very  diflerent;  and  his  knees  began  to  shake  at 
file  very  thought 

Then,  however,  he  did  what  he  should  have 
done  at  first,  bat  that  ima^nation,  when  she  gets 
the  bit  between  her  teeth,  is  such  a  mnawavjade 
that  she  carries  one  through  all  the  ponds  and 
^agmires  of  possibility  in  five  minutes.  He 
aet  out  in  search  of  the  other  door,  to  see  wheth- 
er there  was  any  need  of  alarming  himself  at  all. 
He  took  two  steps  forward,  and  then  a  third;  the 
loDrth  struck  against  something  that  made  a  sort 
of  creaking  sound — something  softer  than  the 
seoll  even  of  a  man  of  fashion;  and  holding 
down  the  lantern,  he  perceived  the  iMiskPt  of  Eze- 
kiel  Dry.  His  heart  was  instantly  revived,  and 
fftooping  down,  he  drew  forth  the  bottle  of  genu- 
ine Nantes,  which  the  worthy  Puritan  had  boast- 
ed of,  and  with  a  good  conscience  he  put  it  to  his 
BMOth.  The  contents  had  certainlv  been  dimin- 
Mied  hy  the  original  proprietor  and  his  friend,  but 
atill  there  waR  nearly  half  a  bottle  leA,  and  that, 
he  thonght.  with  prudence  and  economy,  would 
aerre  to  keep  him  up  until  he  could  get  help. 
There  wn**  Rome  bread  and  ch^Re,  too,  in  the 
besket,  and  the  mouthful  of  spirits  having  acted 
epeedilv  with  cheering  effect,  he  looked  upon 
himself  aff  provided  against  the  worst  contingen- 
CT,  and  in  a  moment  after  his  eye  lighted  on  a 
erow,  a  mallet,  and  a  chisel,  with  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  he  would  unbar  any  door  that  ever 
yrf  wa<  rl,ijM»t| 

All  Disrsrorv  Falgaie's  speculations,  however, 
were  vnin.  ii^elc'is,  nnnccessarv.  as  nine  out  of 
tenof  :ll  niirspe'-nlaiionsare.  When  he  walked 
'on  threadli'Sr  th#»  lanc«  of  coffins  till  he  reached  a 
|iJirt  cd  the  vanlt  where  it  was  crossed  by  another 
and«?r  the  chancel,  there,  on  liis  rieht  hnnd,  Mtnod 


the  door  that  led  into  tae  cnurchyard,  wide  open, 
with  the  moonlight  shining  in  quite  pleasantly. 
All  his  alarm  took  flight  in  a  moineni;  the  lion 
returned  to  his  heart,  and  after  a  tew  moments* 
pause  he  said  to  himself,  "  Hang  me  if  1  do  nut 
see,  Iwfore  I  go,  what  these  fellows  were  hunting 
after;"  and  with  this  doughty  resoluiiun  he 
walked  hack,  and  began  to  examine  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Dry's  operations. 

There  stood  the  coffin  on  the  gronnd,  with  the 
lid  raised  by  tearing  the  screws  out  of  the  wood- 


work, and  only  holding  one  at  the  end,  where 
the  feet  were  placed.  It  was  a  very  plaii^tfin ; 
no  velvet,  no  gilding  spoke  it  to  !«  tha^VTich 


contained  the  dust  of  high  estate  or  noble  binh; 
bat  simple  black  cloth  was  the  covering,  and  a 
small  lackered  plate  upon  the  lid  hore  in^-rihed 
some  letters,  which  the  painter  held  the  lantern 
to  decipher.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
he  did  so,  and  then  could  make  nothing  of  ibem, 
for  they  were  but 

A.  E.  T. 
A.D.  MDC. 
A.  OB.  25. 
The  painter  paused  and  gazed  in  silence. 
"There  must  be  something  more  under  this,** 
he  said  at  length,  "or  that  old  villain  would  not 
come  here  to  break  open  the  coffin.  1  wish 
Captain  Barecolt  had  told  me  more,  for  1  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  and  that  pretty  yoim?  lady 
have  some  interest  in  this  affair.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  see  what  is  in  the  inside.  There  is  hut 
one  screw  left  in.  It  would  ^  easily  taken 
out."  He  stooped  and  took  up  the  chisel;  but 
then  paused  again  in  doubt  and  hesitation. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  <*  I  can  put  it  in  again  if  I  find 
anything.  There  is  no  harm  in  lookin;?;"  and 
quietly  applying  the  chisel  to  the  purposes  of  a 
lumscrew,  without  venturing  to  use  any  such 
violen(*e  as  those  who  preceided  him  had  dis. 
played,  be  drew  out  the  last  remaining  screw, 
and  then  looked  with  an  anxious  face  at  the 
coffin  lid  with  some  feelings  of  awe  and  reluc- 
tance. Then  giving  a  glance  round  the  vault, 
he  removed  the  covering,  and  laid  it  down 
against  the  neighbouring  pile.  Lifting  the  lan- 
tern, Falgate  looked  in  to  the  last  receptacle  ol 
what  had  once  been  young,  and  fresh,  and  liean- 
tiful.  There  was  the  dusty  shroud,  somewhat 
mouldy,  but  not  decayed,  and  as  the  face  of  the 
dead  was  covered  with  a  cloth,  none  of  the 
ghastly  appearances  of  corruption  were  visible. 
But  the  falling  of  the  drapery  of  death,  the  sharp 
lines  and  angles  that  the  folds  presented,  told 
plainly  and  solemnly  that  the  flesh  had  long  re- 
turned to  dust,  and  that  nothing  but  the  bones  re- 
mained uncrumbled.  One  thing,  however,  in- 
stantly attracted  the  poor  painters  attention;  a 
piece  of  parchment  covered  with  writing  lav  upon 
the  breast ;  and  taking  it  np,  he  read  it  with  care. 
The  words  seemed  to  direct  him  to  a  f7irilier 
search,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  the  left  side  ni 
the  shroud,  though  with  some  apparent  unwill- 
ingness, he  drew  forth  a  small  p.^cket  f«»|rled  up 
and  sealed.  Blowing  away  the  dn^^t  fnim  it,  af- 
ter a  few  minutes' consideration  he  wrappftl  ii  in 
the  parchment,  and  pnt  it  in  his  pocket,  sayfne, 
"  if  I  do  not  lake  it,  others  will,  who  will  make 
a  bad  use  of  it.  I  will  convey  it  to  tho«ie  who 
have  n  right  to  have  It.  if  God  helps  me  out  of 
this  8crape.*  Then  replacing  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  nearly  as  he  had  found  it,  he  ate  <!nme  of 
the  bread  and  cheese,  applied  again  to  the  lottle 
of  Nantes,  and  walking  to  the  Joor,  peeped  out 
into  th**  chnrchvapd.     All  wa*  «A\\  ^w^  ^\t\x 
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the  moon  shining  upon  the  graTestones,  and  the 
wind  whispering  through  the  old  yews;  and 
stripping  on*  the  surplice  which  he  had  found  in 
the  vestry,  Diggory  Falgate  stole  forth  into  the 
•pen  air,  got  over  the  luw  wall,  and  made  speed 
towards  some  trees  that  he  saw  at  a  distance. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  small  town  of  Beverley  was  as  full  as  it 
coolJL^ld.  It  does  not,  indeed,  seem  at  any 
time  Veil  calculated  to  hold  a  great  many,  but 
it  is  wonderful  how  elastic  (owns,  and  even 
houses  are,  when  the  inhabitants  have  a  good 
mind  to  make  room  for  others.  It  was,  or  seemed 
10  be,  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  however,  as  I  have 
said,  when  about  noon  a  body  of  about  three 
hundred  horse,  followed  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  by  a  mixed  troop  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  with  a  small  party  escorting  some 
ihirly-five  or  fortv  prisoners,  entered  the  place 
and  marched  up  the  principal  street.  A  number 
of  gay  Cavaliers  were  lounging  about  at  the 
doois  of  inns  and  i)rivate  houses:  some  compa- 
nies of  train-bands  were  seen  in  the  more  open 
spaces,  and  guards  appeared  at  the  doors  of  the 
town-house,  from  the  windows  of  which  several 
heads  were  leaning  forth  gazing  listlessly  upon 
the  scene  below.  All  was  gay  and  pleasant  con- 
fusion ;  for  the  party  of  the  Parliament  took  care 
to  keep  out  of  sight;  and  the  Royalists,  exulting 
in  the  arrival  o!  the  king,  were  doing  their  best 
to  show  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  court.  Though 
somewhat  less  than  two  thousand  cavniry  and  a 
small  infantry  force,  consisting  entirely  of  train- 
bands, with  Haifa  dozen  light  pieces  of  cannon, 
certainly  did  not  show  much  like  an  army,  yet 
hope  and  excitement  magnified  the  numbers,  and 
the  gootl  townsmen  of  Beverley,  as  they  reckon- 
ed up  more  noblemen  than  they  had  ever  seen  in 
the  parish  before,  and  calculated  the  troop  which 
each  would  bring  into  the  field  if  he  were  willini?, 
with  the  exaggerating  power  of  imagination, 
never  doubted  that,  if  the  king  had  been  so 
pleased,  he  might  have  brought  a  much  larger 
host  to  the  siege  of  Hull,  and  believed  that  many 
more  would  actually  follow. 

In  this  supposition,  indeed,  they  were  en- 
couraged by  a  number  of  houses  being  already 
marked  out  as  quarters  for  dilferent  persons  who 
had  not  yet  appeared,  and  among  the  resi,  a 
han(^sorne  brick  building  in  a  garden  on  the  side 
of  Hull  had  been  assigned  to  the  expected  parly 
of  Lord  Walton ;  and  a«;  soon  as  the  head  of  the 
troop  I  have  meiuioned  appeared,  a  man  who 
had  been  waitin«»  by  the  side  of  a  saddled  horse 
at  the  door  of  the  lown-houso.  sprang  into  the 
saddle,  and  riding  up  to  the  commanding  officer 
^ur  old  friend  Major  Uandal — infornied  him 
of  the  direction  ho  was  to  take. 

The  old  officer  halted  his  mm  to  IcMhe  party 
behind  come  up,  and  two  or  three  gpnilernen  oh 
foot  advanced  an.j  spoke  with  him  for  a  moment 
or  two,  while  such  exclamations  as  '=  Indeed! 
burned  to  the  ground  do  you  sayl  What? 
Langloy  Hall  biinied  down !  1  spw  a  li^ht  over 
that  way  as  I  was  marchin?.  About  nine,  was 
it  norl"  were  heard  as  they  cohver^^rd. 

"Pixdi!"  cried  Randal,  as  one  nf  ihe  ercnile- 

mcn,  for  want  of  oiher  auiu^oiinMi',  a^keil  him 

to  ilcriilhn  a\\  that  had  taken  i)la<'<'.  "I  am  n.«i 

ptifhl  :\i  w]litts[  long;  !.tori»?£,  my  lonl.     A>\;  V^iwo- 

coH  there;  he  has  always  one  ready  \  and  if  not 


he  will  make  one.  Bat  here  come  Lord  Waltcn 
and  the  Earl  of  Beverley  with  the  ladies  fiom  the 
Hall,  and  we  mnst  go  on.    March  !" 

The  troop  followed,  and  on  the  whole  party 
went  to  the  quarters  which  had  been  provided 
for  them,  the  soldiery  billeted  in  certain  ale- 
houses and  colleges  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
higher  personages  in  the  house  which  has  been 
mentioned. 

The  bustle  of  arrival  was  soon  over;  aJl  or- 
ders were  given,  all  arrangements  made,  and  tbe 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  whom  we  are  most  in- 
terested were  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  house, 
a  large  and  handsome  rowm,  lined  with  dark 
carved  oak,  and  possessing  four  windows,  which 
looked  out  into  a  garden  well  arranged  according 
to  the  taste  of  that  day,  and  surrounded  by  higk 
walls. 

In  the  march  from  Langley  Uall,  as  may  be 
supposed,  much  had  been  told  to  Lord  Walton; 
but  it  had  been  confined  to  the  events  that  bad 
taken  place  since  his  departure  from  York ;  and 
there  was  another  subject  upon  which  he  ins 
anxious  for  information.  As  he  stood  talking 
with  Lady  Margaret,  while  the  Earl  of  Beverley 
and  Miss  Walton  gazed  forth  from  one  of  tfeie 
windows,  the  young  nobleman's  eye  fixed  nrai 
Arrah  Neil,  who,  seated  in  a  chair  at  soroedi^ 
tance,  with  her  look  full  of  deep  but  tranqaH 
thought,  was  caressing  the  large  dog  which,  fima 
her  very  first  arrival  at  Langley  Hall,  had  shown 
so  strange  a  partiality  for  her. 

"Tell  me,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Lord  Waltoa, 
interrupting  what  the  good  lady  was  saying  in 
respect  to  a  proposed  visit  to  the  king,  "tell  me, 
what  is  all  this  about  that  sweet  girl  1  Annie 
says  she  has  a  strange  talc  to  relate.  Has  any- 
thinsr  more  been  heard  since  I  went  to  Yorki"' 

"Nothing,  Charles,  nothing,"  replied  Lady 
Margaret.  "A  strange  tale  did  Annie  say  1  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  yet  I  cannot  cast 
from  my  mind  the  belief  that,  if  that  poor  dof 
could  speak,  he  would  tell  us  as  stransre  a  tale 
as  one  could  wish  to  hear.  Oh !  those  dumb 
witnesses  of  all  the  many  acts  done,  as  we  thiak, 
in  secrecy  and  sol itnde,'if  they  had  but  a  voice, 
what  dnrif  and  fearful  things  would  be  trumpet- 
ed to  the  earl  'Tis  as  well  that  they  have  not. 
But  k'l  us  go  and  ask  her;"  and  walking  up  to 
Arrah,  who  looked  up  at  her  approach,  she  laid 
her  hand  kindly  on  her  shoulder,  saying,  "Annie 
has  lohl  Chailes,  dear  child,  that  you  have  poroe- 
ihing  ^tI•an?e  to  relate  to  him.  You  had  beiirr 
speak  to  him  soon,  my  Arrah,  for  no  one  cat 
count  upon  these  soldiers  for  a  minute.  Ther 
f^o  hirher  and  thither  like  the  winds  andclonds.^ 

The  blood  mounted  slightly  into  the  cheek  c^ 
Anah  Neil,  and  .•>he  said,  afler  a  slight  hesita- 
tion, "  I  must  tell  him  alone,  dear  Lady  Marga- 
ret. 1  would  fain  tell  you  too,  because  I  knov 
you  would  advise  and*  help  me  well;  bat  ihty 
made  me  promise  that  1  would  only  lell  him  aa^ 
Annie." 

"Nay,  niy  child,  I  seek  not  to  know/*  replici 
La<ly  Margaret.  "  I  have  had  too  many  sad  se- 
crets in  my  life,  and  seek  for  no  more ;  and  ye*. 
Arrah,  and  vet."  she  added,  "there  mi^'ht  lie  a 
tale  for  you  lo  tell — but  it  is  a  dri*am — a  vild. 
idl'' dream.  No  more  of  it!  Go  with  him  imo 
the  garden",,  my  child,  and  tell  him  what  you  hati; 
to  say." 

Arrah  Noil  rose  timidly,  and  raised  l:cr  cy*^ 

lo  Lord  Walton's  fare  as  he  stood  beside  M'J 

\  i\\iT\\.\  Vw\. ^T-AN*!.  -AwA  soT\vcv\ hat  stcin  a s  he  si>ine- 

,\  l\wves  seevu^idi  Vo  o\\v«i\%  \q  \\^t  \«  ^^a  iLvayi 
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centleiieu  itself:  and,  tMag  her  hand,  be  drew 
her  arm  throngh  his,  and  led  her  towards  the 
gardens. 

Lady  Margaret  seated  herself  where  Arrah 
had  been  sitting,  and,  bending  down  her  head 
over  the  dog,  continned  talking  to  him  in  a  low 
murmaring  voice  for  some  minutes.     Annie 
Walton  and  the  Earl  of  Beverley  remained  con- 
rersing  in  the  window,  and  their  eyes  soon  rest- 
ed npon  Lord  Walton  and  Arrah  Neil  as  they 
walked  up  and  down  one  of  the  broad  gravel 
walks.    The  (ace  of  the  jroung  nobleman  was 
grave  and  attentive;  but  from  time  to  time  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  his  fair  companion's  counte- 
nance, and  seemed  to  ask  some  question.    Ar- 
zah  Neil's  look  was  most  frequently  bent  upon 
the  ground,  but  from  time  to  time  during  their 
ccmference  she  glanced  for  a  single  instant  ea- 
gerly at  the  face  of  Charles  Walton,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  discover  what  impression  her  story  made 
vpon  him,  and  then,  with  downcast  gaze,  again 
went  on  with  her  tale.    Annie  Walton  felt  for 
her:  for  there  was  something  in  her  heart  that 
maoe  her  sure  the  telling  of  that  tale  to  the  ear 
-~     thai  heard  it  would  be  matter  of  no  lishi  emotion 
'.      to  poor  Arrah  Neil.     She  would  have  given 
worlds  to  see  her  brother  smile,  to  know  that  he 
^     spoke  gentle  words  and  kind  encouragement: 
J     but  he  turned  up  and  down  the  walk  aeain  and 
^.     a^ain  with  the  same  thoughtful  air,  the  same 
»     lugh  and  loAy  bearing,  not  proud,  not  harsh,  but 
grave  and  calm.    And  yet  it  was  better  as  it 
was,  for  Arrah  Neil  knew  him  well  and  loved 
him  dearly  as  he  was;  and  anv  deviation  from 
S    liis  natural  character,  any  softer,  any  tenderer 
tf    iBOvement  might  have  agitatcl  her,  and  rendered 
^:   her  unable  to  go  on  with  trat.'.'iit  clearness.    At 
length,  however,  when  it  sec.i  ?(!  all  at  end,  the 
~^'  itory  told  as  far  as  she  could  tell  it,  the  whole 
^  truth  known  as  far  as  she  knew  it  herself,  Lord 
3    Walton  suddenly  paused,  and,  casting  his  arms 
•^    round  her  who  had  been  the  object  of  his  house's 
jmr    bounty,  pressed  a  warm  kiss  upon  her  glowing 
S   eheek.    Then  pressing  her  hand  in  his,  ne  d^ew 
K  It  within  his  arm  again,  and  led  her  back  to- 
■   wards  the  housA  with  her  face  crimson  and  her 
B    limbs  trembling  with  deep  emotion. 
H,'       The  Earl  of  Beverley  turned  to  Annie  Wal- 
K  ton  with  a  smile.    "God's  blessing  on  them!" 
If    he  said,  "and  oa  all  hearts  that  love." 
^        Biiss  Walton  started.     "You  do  not  under- 
stand it,  Francis,"  she  replied. 

"Yes,  dear  one,  I  do,''  replied  her  lover;  **I 
have  seen  it  long.  I  know  Charles  Walton,  and 
the  share  that  generous  enthusiasm  and  calm, 
leaaoning  prudence  have  each  in  his  nature.  He 
has  loved  rashly  and  checked  his  love.  Some 
grant  obstacle  is  gone,  and  love  has  now  the 
sceptre.  He  is  not  a  man  to  debase  that  which 
he  loves,  or  I  should  have  feared  for  poor  Arrah 
Neil;  but  he  is  not  one  either  to  sacrifice  what 
he  thinks  right  even  to  his  heart's  dearest  affec- 
tions; and  therefore,  dear  Annie,  I  have  grieved 
finr  him.  But,  my  beloved,"  he  added,  speaking 
even  lower  than  before,  "  between  us  there  is  no 
sach  barrier  as  has  always  seemed  to  exist  be- 
tween them ;  a  period  of  repose  must  soon  come, 
and  then  surety — " 

Annie  Walton  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  the 

eolonr  mounted  in  her  cheek;  but  ere  the  earl's 

'^j  sentence  was  concluded,'Loni  Walton  and  his 

fel  fkir  companion  returned,  and  she  turned  towards 

^   them  without  reply.    Her  lover  gently  detained 

her,  however,  srazmg  in  her  face  haJf  reproaoh- 

fnlly,  and  she  murmured  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  am 

always  ready  to  fuWl  my  promises,** 


"Thanks,  dear  one,  thanks,"  answered  the 
eari:  and  turning  to  Lady  Margaret,  he  released 
her  hand,  seeing  that  her  brother  beckoned  her 
towards  him. 

"Yon  know  all  she  tells  me»  Annie,"  said 
Charles  Walton,  as  his  sister  joined  him  and 
Arrah  at  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  "  but  this 
must  be  kept  secret  for  the  present.  We  must 
have  the  farther  proofs  ere  we  say  aught  to  any 
one." 

"  Even  to  my  auntl"  asked  his  sister. 

"  Ay,  to  her  more  than  all,"  answered  Lord 
Walton;  "but  I  will  soon  find  means  Jtftlear 
up  the  whole.  This  man  O'Donnell  m&st  be 
seen  if  possible;  but  here  comes  a  messenger 
from  his  majesty;  I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  in 
Hull,  and  then  we  shall  have  ample  means  of 
obtaining  all  the  information  that  may  be  requi- 
red." 

The  royal  officer,  as  Lord  Walton  expected, 
brought  him  and  the  Earl  of  Beverley  a  sum- 
mons to  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  whom  their 
arrival  in  the  town  had  been  immediately  noti- 
fied ;  and  hastening  to  the  town-house,  they  found 
the  unhappy  monarch  surrounded  by  the  nobili- 
ty, who  were  now  crowding  to  his  standard. 
The  scene  was  very  different  now  from  that  pre- 
sented by  the  court  at  Nottingham.  Hope  and 
expectation  were  in  all  faces,  and  even  the  mel- 
ancholy countenance  of  Charles  bore  the  look  of 
satisfaction  it  so  seldom  assumed.  The  audi- 
ence of  the  two  noblemen  was  Ion?,  and  to  Lord 
Beverley  in  particular  the  king  addressed  numer- 
ous questions,  making  him  repeat  over  and  over 
again  the  suostance  of  his  conversations  with  Sir 
John  Hothara,  and  pondering  over  his  replies  as 
if  seeking  to  confirm  in  his  own  breast  the  hopes 
he  feared  to  entertain.  At  length,  however,  the 
monarch  put  the  question  piain.y  to  the  earl. 
"What  is  your  ovm  sincere  opinion,  my  lordt 
Will  Sir  John  keep  his  word?" 

"  If  I  must  speak  plainly,  sire,"  replied  the  earl, 
"  I  can  but  reply  that  I  think  he  will  if  he  can — 
nay,  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  I  have  some  doubts 
as  to  his  power  of  doing  so;"  and  he  proceeded 
lo  explain  that  an  evident  jealousy  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Parliament  of  the  governor  of  Hull ; 
that  his  own  son  was.  in  fact,  merely  a  spy  upon, 
him  in  the  place  where  he  appeared  to  command, 
and  that,  before  his  own  departure,  he  had  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  ^eve^a.  Parliamentary  officers, 
and  that  others  were  expected,  whose  presence 
in  the  town  might  act  as  a  check  upon  Sir  John 
Hotham,  and  prevent  him  from  executing  that 
which  he  intended. 

Such  a  view  of  the  case  gave  the  king  subject 
for  much  meditation,  and  at  length  he  replied 
twice,  "  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  we  could 
find  some  means,  through  a  confidential  person, 
of  holding  communication  with  the  governor." 

The  Karl  of  Beverley  was  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two,  for  he  had  been  dreaming  harpy  dreams, 
and  felt  painfully  reluctant  to  put  their  accom- 
plishment lo  hazard  by  placing  himself  in  peril, 
or,  what  seemed  almost  more  terrible  than  death, 
a  long  and  indefinite  imprisonment.  When  the 
king  repeated  nearly  the  same  words,  however^ 
and  he  felt  that  their  application  was  to  himself^ 
he  bowed  with  a  grave  and  resolute  air,  sayinof, 
"  If  your  majesty  thinks  that  my  return  to  Hull 
can  be  foryonr  service,  lam  ready  to  undo  riake  it." 

"It  will  be  greatly  for  my  s4^v\t^,\^>5  wO^^ 
friend,"  Te\^\\evV  C\\aT\es,  ^^  \V>\\«:^  W  ^f\^^t^  ^^ 
to  place  yow  \n  a  swwavww  <i^  s\\<i\\  ^VNXv«ji^  WRS. 
all  you  have  s\iffeieA.  Vtv  >Xi\^  t-axis^'^ 
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*'  Well,  Mre,*'  replied  ihc  earl,  with  a  sigh,  "it 
will  lit'  k^uer  (or  me  it)  >et  uii(  i'JiiiieJialely,  for, 
in  t)i>!cr  (o  iiiiiiniaiii  il>e  uh  i^icier  1  forinfiiy  as- 
81]  I  lit*-!,  1  iiiu^i  L-uiiie  ii|'0(i  Hull  from  the  olher 
kitU',  aiKi  1  iL'ar  my  eiimmiinicaiiuns  vfiih  your 
Di.ijf<«iy  iriii^i  tie  ilimui^h  Voik,  so  ihai  a  good 
ileal  oiineviiable  del.iy  will  lake  place." 

The  taritier  arrangeinenis  beiweeo  the  kin? 
and  his  loyal  stil)jeci  was  5oon  made,  and  afier 
it|)eiidin?  one  inure  tiiieihour  wiih  her  he  loved, 
Loni  Beverley  was  again  in  the  saddle  to  execute 
the  perilous  coinmihbion  he  had  undertaken. 

Ill  ^brief  convei>aiion  between  himself  and 
Lofil  Walton,  the  I  a  Her  besought  him  to  seek  out 
Ihe  person  named  O'Donnell,  and  to  gain  from 
liim  every  inlormalion  he  might  possess  regard- 
ing the  early  hi>tory  of  Arrah  Neil.  A  note  was 
atkled  in  Lord  VVaUon's  own  hand,  begging  the 
Irish  merchant  toconlide  fully  in  the  bearer,  and, 
■luieriaking  ihe  commissicm  willingly,  the  earl 
rude  away  towards  the  banks  of  the  Uumber. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

When  the  Earl  of  Beverley  had  ridden  on 
aboiii  five  mile*^,  musing  t>ver  no  many  pleasant 
aniicipations,  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  n 
horse's  |i?ei  coming  ai  full  speed,  and  turned 
round  to  look.  He  himself  was  riding  fast,  hui 
he  now  beheld  a  single  horseman  spuiringon  still 
fnsier,  and  snpposin;;  ihat  the  personage  who  ap- 
proaehed  iiiig'it  be  some  rne^senuersentaficr  him 
with  fariher  directioris  from  the  king,  he  drew  in 
his  rein  »ju\  sutTered  him  to  ride  up. 

"Ha!  Captain  Barecoli!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
.MK)n  a>  the  other  came  near,  '*is  anything  the 
maiiT  ]  Have  you  any  message  from  his  maj- 
wty  1" 

"  None,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt;  "but  hav- 
ing lifartt  of  y(»ur  expedition,  with  a  hint  that,  as 
I  had  accompanied  you  before,  I  might  do  so 
again,  1  lost  no  time  in  ftillowing;  but  I  was 
oMiged  to  slop  a  while  to  change  my  dress  and 
put  on  Capiain  Jer>val." 

"  This  is  very  ra^h  I"  said  the  earl,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought;  "very  ra'»h  indeed,  my  good 
liiend.  You  have  been  seen  by  so  many  in  your 
own  ('h.«racter,  thai  you  have  no  chance  of  re- 
maining undiscovered." 

"Nor  your  lordship  either,"  answered  Bare- 
coli. 

•*  You  do  not  understand  the  matter  yoa  .speak 
of,  sir,"  replietl  the  earl ;  "  even  If  1  am  discover- 
c<1,  it  may  at!'eet  my  personal  .«iafeiy,  but  not  the 
king'<  service;  whereas,  if  you  are  recognised 
as  one  of  his  maieNiy's  officers  in  my  company, 
it  may  emirelv  fru>tr;ite  the  objects  of  my  jour- 
ney, ^oii  forget,  sir,  that  the  remains  of  Cap- 
lain  Batten's  iro»p  are  in  Hnll,  and — " 

"The  remains  of  Captain  Bati»?n's  troop  are  a' 
B<»'ilon,  my  lord,"  nnswcriMl  Barf  colt.  "  So  much 
h»v«'  I  h'.-irne^  in  Beveihy  Sir  John  Hoiham 
vomM  not  le^rive  tliem.  savlnjr  that  he  had  no 
rerd  nl"  rav;ilrv,  and  ihnf.  thre.lfiicd  as  he  wa^ 
Tviih  si«'i»»».  ilu'V  would  only  »'at  np  his  provisii»ns, 
I  Unou'  "KV  phiz  i'ia  rf»ina'k;iMe  pliiz:  but  von  for- 
«roi  th.i!  'h«'  b'»'»'itv  lhrre"f  h  's  1  vu  Npoih*,!  hv  fhi^ 
fli  i-ii-s*'  '  i\v  over  th**  im^e;  ?»n  '.  '  cn'-lf**;.  ihi*  vrv 
ol'i.-r*'  ..f  M)v  ?  »in*j  i"  til  m;»k«'  .'i  (''»'inril  i'i>tfipl:iiiii 
t  »  Sr  l.thii  H  iili.Mii  'd'  ilu*  rMiulir  !  of  C;<plaii 
r.-r'Mn  in  !:>.k!n','  me  aii'l  mv  f  i"ruN,  rmnni' 
vSoMi  t  '»n'l  I  l-c  "M'"  iiiii  to  •*M'.-ilV  \o  T  'onl 
sliic;  :m  I  ajaiii'l  one  Cornel  Stiimplioroui^h  for 


stopping  me.  Do  not  iear,  my  lord,  that  I  wiR 
not  exiiicaie  myself;  and  if  yua  have  any 
qualms  about  taking  me  with  you,  why,  1  c«i 
easily  go  in  at  another  gate,  and  be  ready  lo 
help  you  at  any  moment.'' 

"Well,  we  will  see,"  answered  Lord  Beverley. 
"  we  will  see.  I  will  think  over  ii  by  the  way";" 
and,  entering  into  a  conversation  with  his  com- 
panion, he  rode  on.  The  various  sabjects  di^ 
cussed  between  ihc  noble  earl  and  our  renowDt7i 
friend  perhajfis  might  nut  be  very  interesting  lo 
the  reader;  tor,  although  the  dauntless  capiaiD  at 
various  times  approached  the  subject  of  ihux 
wonderful  and  surpassing  exploits  which  he  had 
performed  during  preceding  periods  uf  bis  hi»i«- 
ry,  and  the  recital  of  which  could  nut  fisiil  to  ei- 
cite  the  admiration  and  attention  of  any  one  pos- 
sessing common  powers  uf  i  magi  oat  ion,  yei  hi< 
cruel  companion  harshly  checked  him  in  all  sDch 
digressions,  and  forced  him  to  confine  his  narrap 
live  to  the  precise  sons  and  kinds  uf  inlbrmatiui 
which  he  himself  desired  to  obtain.  Thos  vt 
shall  pa.ss  over  all  that  took  pl.-ice  till  the  tct 
gentlemen  approached  within  about  a  mile  aud 
a  half  of  the  town  of  Hull,  when  they  perceiwd 
a  small  body  of  cavalry  apparently  rcconnoiter- 
mg  the  place. 

"  Ijii  us  spur  on  as  fast  aa  possible,  wj 
lord."  said  Captain  Barecolt,  as  soon  as  U 
peiceived  the  little  force. 

H5t  the  earl,  who  had,  by  this  time,  deter- 
mined thai  it  might  be  as  well  that  the  woitNr 
capiain  should  enter  the  town  with  him,  \ho\iA 
apparently  only  as  a  chum  companion  of  ihc 
way,  and  who,  moreover,  judged  at  once  that 
the  body  which  they  saw  was  merely  a  party  uf 
the  kings'  troops  examining  the  fortificationMif 
Hull,  replied  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  There  is  no  aeel 
for  any  such  speed,  my  good  sir.  Those  are 
friends." 

"The  more  reason,  my  lord,  why  we  ihoold 
seem  to  think  them  enemies,"  repfied  Captaii 
Barecolt,  who  never  neglected  any  opportunity 
of  a  ruse.  " 

'*  You  are  right,  you  are  right,  captain,"  ^^ 
plied  the  earl,  "  and  are,  indeed,  a  greal  maiur 
of  stratagems." 

Thus  saying,  he  spurred  hi.«  horse  into  a  ga)> 
lop,  and  at  that  pare  pursued  hi.*t  way  icvranb 
the  gates.  The  natural  propensity  wliichererf 
creature  has  t»  follow  another  who  rans  awaf 
from  it  caused  half  a  dozen  of  the  Cavaliers  ti 
gallop  after  the  two  apparent  fugitives,  hat  Iks 
earl  and  his  companion  had  a  start  of  .some  difr 
lance,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  gates  wen 
some  two  hundred  yards  before  their  punuenL 
The  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  seen  from  the 
walls,  upon  which  a  considerable  number  of 
citizens  were  assembled,  and  a  few  musket  sboH 
were  fired  upon  the  party  of  Cavaliers  as  soon  if 
ihe  two  gentlemen  were  under  rover.  The  firt 
did  not  injure  any  one,  indeed,  but  it  had  Ibi 
'•flfect  of  inducinff'the  cha.^ing  party  to  halt  ani 
retreat  very  speedily,  and  the  gates  l>elng  opened, 
the  Ivirl  of  Beverley  rode  in,  ftdlowed  by  Bare- 
loli,  with  their  horses  panting  from  the  quick 
pare  ai  which  they  liad  come. 

All  these  eirrninNtanees  were  «iuflir!enr  indi* 
c'liion^  of  hosiiliiv  towards  ilie  Hnvalisi  partv 
lo  satisfy  the  Jifficers  of  ihe  train-Kinds  at  'he 
■/"tes.  and  Willi  yrry  slight  inNpeetion  of  \hr\t 
M.-"v».r»s,  the  earl  Ptt'l  his  ronipnnittn  weie  ^iufTero*! 
'o  ride  on  inf«»  ihe  town,  and  sep.  rnfjnj*  :i!  the 
•(tri'cr  nf  ih"  first  sriert.  ('."pf.-nn  B;ir#'coh  hk^b 
away  towards  the  Sw«in,  with  in>truciiuD8  fro:! 
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tiie  earl  to  seek  out  Mr.  CDoDDell,  and  to  make 
wrrangeiiients  with  him  for  meeting  on*the  fol- 
lowing day. 

In  tlie  mean  while  the  earl  rode  on  towards  the 
liottse  of  ihe  governor,  and,  dismounting  in  the 
court,  demanded,  with  a  ibreigu  accent,  as  be- 
fore, to  speak  with  Sir  John  Hotham.  The 
personage  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was 
one  of  the  serving  men  of  that  day.  known  by 
the  general  term  of  blue  bottles,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, as  it  turned  out,  he  was  attached  to 
the  person  of  Colonel  Hotham,  and  carried  the 
earrs  message  to  him  immediately,  without  any 
communication  to  the  governor.  Lord  Beverley 
had  been  kept  waiting  about  five  minutes  in  a 
bell ;  and,  while  several  persons  passed  to  and  fro. 
examining  him  more  curiously  than  was  at  all 
pleasant  to  him,  the  serving  man  reappeared, 
saying,  "Be  so  good  as  to  follow  me,  sir;"  and 
leu  the  young  nobleman  through  several  long 
passages  to  a  small  gloomy  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  he  found  Colonel  Hotham  standing 
by  a  table  with  his  brow  heavy  and  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  door.  He  inclined  his  head 
slightly  as  the  earl  entered,  and  said,  without 
asking  him  to  be  seated,  "  Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to 
explain  your  business  to  me.  Sir  John  Hotham, 
my  father,  is  too  ill  to  receive  you,  and  I  am 
io trusted  with  his  functions  daring  his  indispo- 
sition." 

"Your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  earl,  calmly, 
though  the  meeting  was  by  no  means  satis- 
Ihctory  to  him,  and  he  remarited  that  the  serving 
man  remained  at  the  door,  while  the  tramp  of 
feet  was  heard  in  the  passaee  beyond ;  "  my 
business  is  with  Sir  John  Hotham  alone,  and  if 
he  be  ill,  I  must  wait  till  he  has  recovered,  for  I 
can  communicate  with  no  one  but  himself." 

»*  Vou  refuse,  theni"  rejoined  Colonel  Hotham, 
rwiih  a  heavy  frown  and  a  sharp  tone ;  *'  you  re- 
fuse 1    If  so,  1  shall  know  what  to  suppose." 

"  Really,  sir,  I  know  not  what  you  may  think 
fit  to  suppose,"  answered  Lord  Beverley;  "hut, 
Tery  straightforwardly  and  simply,  I  cIo  refuse 
to  communicate  business  concerning  Sir  John 
Hotham  to  anv  one  but  himself." 

"  Then,  sir,  it  is  clear  you  come  hither  as  a 
spy  "  said  Colonel  Hotham,  "  and  shall  be  dealt 
witn  as  such." 

The  Earl  of  Beverley  smiled,  and  producing 
the  pass  he  had  received  from  the  Governor  of 
Hull,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary 
officer,  saying,  "That  mistake  is  easily  correct- 
ed. Here  is  my  pass  in  due  form,  under  your 
Other's  hand  and  seal." 

Colonel  Hotham  gazed  at  it  with  an  angry 
look,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  by 
which  the  young  nobleman  had  been  introduced 
opened,  and  a  party  of  four  or  five  of  the  train- 
bands entered  with  a  prisoner  between  the  two 
foremosu  Lord  Beverley  turned  round  at  the 
Doise  of  their  feet,  and,  somewhat  to  his  conster- 
nation, beheld  in  the  captive  no  other  than  good 
Diggory  Falgate.  Had  it  been  Barecolt,  he 
could  have  counted  upon  his  wit  and  discretion, 
bat  the  poor  painter  had  displayed  no  traits 
daring  the  earl  s  short  journey  with  him  which 
coald  at  all  reassure  him,  and  he  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  him  claim  his  acquaintance. 
But  Falgate  showed  better  judgment  than  was 
expected,  and  Colonel  Hotham,  after  staring  at 
the  pass  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a  good  deal 
•f  anger,  but  some  indecision  in  his  countenance, 
sadienly  seemed  to  take  his  resolution,  and  tore 
the  paprr  in  pieces  sayini^  **Thii  is  all  iblly 


and  nonsense.  A  pass  under  a  feigned  name  Is 
invalid." 

"Sir,  you  have  committed  an  aet  of  gross  in- 
justice J^  exclaimed  the  eari,  indignantly,  ",and 
some  day,  sooner  than  yon  think,  you  may  have 
to  answer  for  it." 

"  Indeed  I"  eried  the  Pariiamenurian,  with  a 
sneer.  "  Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer 
for  my  acts  when  needful.  See  that  yoa  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  vours  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Let  loose  that  fellow !"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  guard.  "  I  can  find  nothing  against 
him.  He  is  a  citizen,  it  seems.  Convey  this 
worthy  person  to  the  strong  room.  Pui^  aentry 
over  him,  and  send  Captain  Mardea  to  me. 
Take  him  away,  take  him  away." 

"And  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  un  1"  asked 
one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Let  him  loose,  fool  I"  replied  Colonel  Hotham ; 
and  waving  his  hand,  the  eari  was  removed  in 
custody  of  the  party,  giving  a  significant  glance 
to  Falgate  as  he  passed.  The  painter  returned 
it,  but  said  nothing,  and  Lord  Beverley  was  led 
along  to  a  small  close  room,  with  one  hieh  grated 
window,  where  the  heavy  iron-plated  door  was 
closed  upon  him,  locked,  and  barred. 

The  earl  seated  himself  on  the  only  stool,  rett- 
ed his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  while  the  struggle  between  strong  resolu- 
tion and  painful  anticipations  went  on  in  his 
mind  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  His  was  a  heart 
not  easily  daunted,  well  fitted  by  high  principles 
and  a  calm  and  equal  temper  to  endure  the 
rougher  and  more  painful  things  of  life,  and  to 
encounter  the  perils  and  disasters  of  a  troublous 
epoch  better  inan  lighter  and  gayer  characters 
and  less  thoughtful  minds.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  but  feel  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  but  too  frequently  follows  in  the  indul- 
gence of  bright  and  high  hopes  in  this  our  earthly 
career.  He  almost  blamea  himself  for  the  joy- 
ful dreams  which  he  had  suffered  to  rest  in  his  im- 
agination while  standing  with  sweet  Annie  Wal- 
ton at  the  window  of  the  house  in  Beveriey,  and 
his  thoughts  ran  back  on  those  dear  moments  in 
earlier  days,  recalling  every  bright  spot  in  the 
past,  thinking  of  enjoyments  gone  and  pleasarea 
passed  away,  with  a  deep  andsad  conscioQsne.ss 
of  the  transitory  nature  of  every  earthly  good. 
Memory  is  the  true  old  Mortality  of  the  heart, 
wandering  sadly  through  the  scenes  of  the  past, 
and  refreshing  the  tombstones  of  joys  gone  for- 
ever. 

As  he  thus  sat,  the  light  began  to  fade  away, 
and  niffht  to  fall  over  the  earth;  but  ere  it  was 
quite  dark  he  heard  footsteps  without,  and  a 
voice  speaking  low  to  the  guard  at  his  door. 
The  conversation  ceased,  bat  there  vras  no  noise 
of  receding  steps,  and  the  ear]  thought,  "  They 
are  watching  how  I  bear  it.  They  shall  know 
nothing  from  that.  I  will  sing;"  and,  folding  his 
arms  upon  his  chest,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
faint  spot  of  light  that  still  appeared  through  the 
high  window,  and  sang  to  a  plaintive  air  of  the 
time  some  lines  composed  towards  the  end  of 
the  preceding  reign,  perhaps  by  some  victim  to 
the  coarse  tyranny  or  James  I. 

SONG. 
**  Life*t  brighter  put  haa  panM  awmj ! 
The  dark  ramaina  behind : 
The  autunm  brown  rrata  on  the  earth ; 

L«Nid  huwli  the  wintry  wind. 
Bat  ateadfast  hope  and  faith  sincere 

Shall  atiU  afford  their  light : 
iVhile  thfiae  remain,  this  mortal  | 
Can  not  be  wholly  iu|:ht. 
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Th«  rammer  flowtn  that  once  wera  hnrn 

Uava  fiuUd  from  the  cje ; 
Tha  merle  bai  eaaaed  to  cliear  t^  uiMa, 

The  lark  to  wake  the  eky. 
Onea  ItaTee  hare  fallen  fran  the  treea, 

Dark  eloDda  are  tivcrhead, 
AiMl  wilher*d  thinip  benoath  my  ieet 

Ruetle  WMre'er  1  tread. 
But  jret  I  know  there  ii  a  land, 

Wherr  all  that'e  loet  uo  earth 
Revivee  to  bloasom  and  to  bloom 

With  andecayinff  birth. 
Thne  eteadfaei  hope  and  faitn  aineer 

Shall  atill  alTurd  me  lifht, 
TiU  other  ecenei  shall  diaeipate 

Hm  gloom  of  mortal  night." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

While  such  misadventures  had  been  the  lot 
of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  Captain  Barecolt  had 
ridden  on  unopposed  and  peaceably  to  the  little 
inn  called  the  Swan.  He  was  in  some  appre- 
hension, indeed,  lest  he  should  encounter  woithy 
Mr.  Dry,  of  Long>oaken,  at  the  house  of  good 
Mre.  white;  but  he  held  a  mind  prepared  to 
meet  any  emergency,  and  therelbie  would  not  be 
turned  Irom  his  course  by  the  fear  of  "any  Dry 
that  ever  yet  was  born."  Alighting,  then,  at  the 
door,  he  threw,  the  rein  of  his  hor>e  over  a  hook 
provided  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  then 
mourning  the  steps,  looked  in  through  the  panes 
of  glass  m  the  door,  which,  to  say  truth,  afiorded 
him  DO  very  clear  insight  in  the  passage  beyond, 
as  each  separate  square,  being  bloun  in  a  some- 
what rude  fashion,  was  furnished  with  a  thick 
erecD  knot  or  bump  in  the  centre,  which  greatly 
impeded  the  view.  All  seemed  clear,  however, 
and jnarvellously  siieni ;  and  alter  having  carried 
his  in^peclion  as  far  as  he  judged  necessary,  the 
noowDcd  captain  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
As  suon  as  he  did  so,  he  perceive<l  tiie  good  land- 
lady seated  in  her  Utile  glass  case  alone,  and  bu- 
ally  engaged  in  hemming  a  wimple  for  her  own 
proper  person.  She  raised  her  eyes  as  usual  at 
the  M)UXid  of  the  o{)ening  door,  and  her  face  lighu 
cd  ap  at  the  .<^ight  of  the  long  limbs  that  present- 
ed themselves  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  il- 
lustriuus  commander  ih«it  no  dnnger  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Approaching,  then,  with  a  gal- 
lant air,  Captain  Barecolt  unceremoniously  en- 
tered the  parlour,  and  saluted  the  fair  hostess, 
who  expres>ed  herself  righr  glad  lo  see  him,  ask- 
ing him  a  thousand  que>tions  alH)ut  "the  dear 
young  lady  and  lior  adventures  on  the  road." 

"All  in  pcHMi  time,  Mrs.  While!  all  in  good 
time!"  finswrred Capain  Barecolt.  "To-night, 
Gud  willing,  I  will  give  you  a  true  and  particu- 
lar account  of  all  that  lias  happened  since  last 
we  mei ;  but  now  1  have  other  things  to  think  of. 
In  the  fir^t  pldce,  my  mouth  is  as  dry  as  a  sick 
dog's  nohe,  and  I  would  fain  have  a  choppin'  of 
something  to  m(dsten  it." 

"That  yon  shall,  captain,  in  a  minute,"  an- 
swered the  landlady.  "  You  look  dusty  and  tired, 
as  if  you  had  ridden  hanl." 

"And  so  I  have,  sweet  hostess,"  answered 
Barecolt;  "  and  the  dust  is  noi  nmre  on  my  ?ar- 
menis  ilian  lietween  my  teeth.    My  tonjrue  is  as 

I»ar''he  1  as  a  \wvr\  of  split  pease.  Do  yon  not 
u*ar  ir  rattlnl  But  lio  not  cro  y(turse1f  for  the 
wine*,  Mrs.  White.  Tran^frr  that  function  lo  {»nc 
of  voiir  nviiiph'^.  and  li'^ten  to  nie." 

"  Lri.  (apiain,  I  hav**  no  nvm[»hs,"  an<.wered 
the  landlady,  half  ofiended;  but  her  hero  waved 


his  hand,  saying,  **Wel1,  your  maidens,  thca.. 

Mrs.  White.  Call  Sally,  and  then  answer  mm 
two  or  three  questions ;  but  first  send  one  to  lia- 
ble my  horse,  which  is  at  the  door,  and,  being  a 
modest  beast,  may  as  well  be  removed  irom  iha 
lewd  gaze  of  the  townsfolk." 

All  was  performed  according  to  his  command; 
and  when  Mrs.  White  returned.  Captain  Bare* 
colt  proceeded,  after  a  deep  draught  without  liba- 
tion, to  put  his  questions. 

"First  and  foremost,.  Mrs.  White,"  he  said, 
"what  of  old  Dr}rr 

*'Lonl,  sir,  he  is  up  stairs  sick  in  bed,"  replied 
Mrs.  White. 

"There  let  him  lie,  and  be  the  bed  on  him, 
white-livered  renegade,"  cried  Captain  BarecolL 
"  Then  he  did  not  discover  that  yon  had  aided 
and  abetted  in  the  escape  of  our  fair  demoiselle  Y" 
"Ph,  not  a  whit,"  replied  the  landlady.  "He 
was  in  a  mighty  rage,  to  be  sure,  at  first ;  and  he 
had  search  made  and  a  great  fuss ;  but  it  all  end- 
ed in  nothing,  and  I  managed  slyly,  pretending 
to  help  with  all  my  might,  so  that  he  grew  qaiie 
fond  and  familiar,  the  nasty  old  worm.  Hov- 
somever,  he  went  out  of  the  gates  one  day,  leav<* 
ing  all  his  things  here,  and  what  happened  [ 
don't  know,  but  he  came  back  the  next  morning 
as  dull  and  as  dirty  looking  as  a  mixen,  and  toolc 
to  his  bed  directly,  and  has  had  a  doctor  at  him 
ever  since.  I  think  something  must  have  fright- 
ened him  sadly,  for  he  has  been  whining  and 
praying  ever  smce,  and  the  doctor  said  he  had 
had  a  turn." 

"  So  far  so  well,  Mrs.  White,"  said  BarccoU ; 
"but  we  must  now  look  to  other  matters.  Do 
you  know  aught  about  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  fur,  if 
possible,  I  must  .see  him  to-night." 

"I  should  think  you  would  find  him,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  hostesa,  "  for  he  keeps  himself  a  eroat 
deal  at  home  just  now.  These  are  sad  times  in 
Hull,  sir;  there  is  great  suspicion  about,  and 
every  one  whom  they  fancy  to  be  what  ibey  call 
a  malignant  is  pointed  at  and  watched  night  and 
day;  and  even  a  poor  widow  woman  like  me 
they  cannot  help  looking  after  as  if  I  were  a  re- 
giment of  soldiers,  so  that  customers  are  afraid 
to  come." 

"Well,  what  of  O'Donnell,  what  of  O'Don- 
nein"  demanded  Captain  Barecolt  "What 
has  this  to  do  with  him,  my  good  hostess  T' 

"Why,  bless  you,  captain,  don't  you  know 
that  people  say  he  is  a  papist  1"  exclaiined  Mrs. 
White;  " and  so  they  «'»re  likely  to  l>e  more  sharp 
upon  him  than  any  one  else;  that  is  to  say,  n-iC 
the  frovernor,  who'  is  very  fond  nf  him,  people 
sav,  because  he  .supplies  him  with  Danizic  and 
other  strons:  waters  better  than  he  can  get  aC 
home;  but  since  Sir  John  has  been  ill  of  the 
gout,  the  col(»nel,  his  son,  rules  everj-thing  here 
in  Hull,  and  a  hard  rule  is  his  for  every  one  but 
Roand heads.  They  may  do  as  they  like.  Some 
men  may  lie  abed  and  sleep,  while  others  must 
get  up  early  in  the  mornine:." 

All  this  was  news  to  Captain  Barecolt,  and 
news  of  a  very  unpleasant  character,  which 
made  him  p<mder  deeply  for  several  minutes. 
Being  of  an  active  and  inquirinj;  turn  of  mind, 
he  had  not  left  his  leistire  lime  nnemploved  since 
he  left  fJul),  and  partly  by  no  very  detinitelirnis^ 
sewn  totfciher  bv  '^urmi'^es,  and  partly  by  oven 
avowals  and  acoidi'ninl  con vtTsa lions,  he  had 
liern  led  by  ihe  roncIn'^i(»n  that  s<ime  verv  inti- 
mate corninunifaiitin  had  bt^en  oprri^-rl  beiwfcn 
Sir  John  Hntham  and  the  Karl  of  Beverley, 
which  the  illness  of  the  former  and  the  new  state 
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of  things  in  the  town  might  sadly  derange.  He 
kinged  eagerly  to  gain  home  inielligence  of  ihe 
proceedings  of  his  noble  felluw-t  rave  Her,  and 
though  be  had  a  sufficient  portion  uf  ihe  free 
eompanion  in  his  character  to  ace  upon  his  owu 
jodgment  with  very  little  del'erence  fur  the  com- 
mands he  receivea  when  it  suited  his  own  pur- 
pose, yet  he.  bad  sufficient  of  the  old  soldier  in 
ninri  to  obey  orders  punctually  when  he  could  do 
no  better.  He  therefore  resolved  to  set  out  for 
O'Donnell's  house  at  once,  ihon^h  he  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  do  so  without  draining  another 
can;  and  while  the  worthy  landlady  went  to 
draw  if  with  her  own  fair  hands,  he  sat  ponder- 
ing over  what  was  to  be  done  next  with  no  in- 
considerable misgiving  in  regard  (o  the  termi- 
nation of  their  expedition.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
he  thought  of  cuttmgthe  whole  matter  very  short, 
walking  to  the  governor's  house,  demanding  to 
see  Colonel  Hotham,  running  him  through  the 
body  with  his  Tuledo,  and,  with  the  as^i>(ance 
of  she  more  loyal  inhabitants,  taking  possession 
of  the  town  in  the  king's  name,  it  seemed  to  the 
eyes  of  imagination  an  exploit  worthy  of  a  Bare- 
colt,  but  reflection  suggested  to  him  various  lit- 
tle objections  which  made  him  abandon  his 
scheme,  though  he  did  it  with  reluctance.  The 
vision  of  becoming  Governor  of  Hull,  which  the 
king,  he  thought,  could  never  refuse  to  grant 
him  if  he  look  the  city  with  his  own  right  hand, 
was  ju>t  fading  away  from  his  mind,  when  the 
outer  door  of  the  inn  wav  thrown  vehemently 
open,  and  some  one  entered  the  passage  with  a 
quick  and  agitated  step.  Captain  Barecolt  look- 
ed up  and  gazed  forth  from  Mrs.  White's  glass 
case,  at  the  same  time  laving  his  hand  upon  his 
nword,  fur  he  was  full  of  desperate  and  sanguina- 
ry thoughts.  In  a  moment,  however,  his  coun- 
tenance lighted  up,  and  exclaiming,  "Ah!  Dig- 
gory  Falgate!  Honest  Diggory  Falgate  I  Some- 
thing m.iy  perhaps  be  done  now.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  and  the  people  may  aid  us  at 
this  pinch,  and  my  hand  shall  execute  what  his 
information  suggests."  He  opened  the  door,  and 
went  out  to  mec  the  poor  painter,  extending  his 
hand  to  him  in  friendly  guise. 

Diggory  Palgaie  starieii  back  as  if  he  had 
seen  an  appiirition,  but  the  next  moment  grasp- 
ed Barecolt's  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  is 
lucky  indeed!  who  would  have  thought  to  see 
you  here,  captain  1  But  listen  to  me.  I  have 
got  a  story  to  lell  vou  that  will  make  3'our  hairs 
stand  on  end.  T'wo,  Indeed,  but  one  first,  for 
that  presses:  and  if  something  is  not  done  im- 
mediately, the  earl  is  a  dead  man." 

"What  earll"  demanded  Barecolt,  in  horror 
and  consternation. 

"Why  our  earl,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Fal«:ate, 
walking  into  Mrs.  While's  sanctum  sanciornm. 
"The  Earl  of  Beverley,  no  other;  and  that  Sar- 
acen of  a  colonel  will  have  him  shot  to-morrow 
morning  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man,  if  some- 
ihin?  Is  not  done  to  night  to  prevent  it." 

"I'll  cut  his  throat  firsi,''  replied  Barecolt, 
half  drawing  his  sword;  "but  he  dare  not,  he 
dare  not.  Master  Palsrate.     It's  all  nonsense." 

••  He  ^hoi  two  men  yesienlay  mominsr  by  the 
water  side,"  replied  Falgaie.  "  Didn't  he,  Mrs. 
Whiter 

Thf  latter  wonls  were  addressed  to  the  w<ir- 
thy  l.imll  «'lv  iuni  n<  she  r«»ttitnt;ii  with  the  frf«ih 
rhDopin',  and  while  Captain  Rarpc«»ll  dr;nn»».l  it 
di)\vn  in  DHt'  sini,'l?  inii'^mni  .Irnnsrht,  ••lie  con- 
firini.'d  rl»p  p<>'»r  pninfi-r'N  -n'cunnt,  savini:.  "  Av, 
thai  he  di  I,  the  1)I«m)  liliirMy  brute,  and  better 
mea  than  himself,  loo." 


"  What's  to  be  done  now  1"  cried  BarecolL 
"  The  only  way  will  be  to  go  and  put  liim  to 
death  at  once." 

"  You  will  only  get  yourself  killed,  and  do  ns 
no  good,"  cried  the  painter  and  the  landlady  to- 
gether ^nd  Falgate,  proceeding  alone,  went  on  to 
add,  "  There  is  but  one  way  to  help  the  noble 
lord,  captain,  if  we  can  but  arrive  at  it,  and  that 
is  to  get  some  one  to  tell  Sir  John  Hotham  hiov- 
self.  He'd  never  suffer  all  this  to  go  on  if  he 
knew  it;  and  it  is  only  since  he  fell  ill  the  day 
before  yesterday  morning  that  his  son  has  4ared 
to  go  on  so." 

"  I'll  write  him  a  note,"  said  Barecolt 

"  Pooh !  that  will  never  do,"  replied  the  paint- 
er; "  unless  you  can  get  some  one  to  deliver  it 
to  Sir  John  himself." 

"  I  am  talking  without  guide  indeed,"  said  the 
gallant  captain,  who  began  to  feel  that  his  non- 
sense was  a  little  too  gross  even  for  the  intel- 
lecis  of  the  landlady  and  the  painter.  "  I  do  not 
yet  know  the  whole  circumstances.  Pray,  Mas- 
ter Falgate,  have  the  goodness  to  relate  all  you 
know,  and  how  you  know  it,  and  then  I  will  de- 
cide upon  my  plan  from  the  intelligence  1  re- 
ceive. Be  so  good  as  to  avoid  supeAu^us  par- 
ticulars, and  yet  be  sufficientiv  minute  in  yoar 
details  to  afford  me  a  distinct  knowledge  01  the 
facts;"  and,  assuming  a  grave  and  sententious 
look  of  wisdom,  he  sat  with  his  hands  folded  upon. 
his  knees,  while  Diggory  Falgate  went  on  to  in- 
form him  that  he  had  been  arrested  while  enter- 
ing the  town  three  days  before,  and  placed  in  the 
custody  of  a  body  of  the  train-bands,  with  some 
of  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted  and  on 
very  friendly  terms.  He  had  remained  in  terror 
of  his  life  under  their  guard  till  that  evening,  re- 
ceiving accounts  from  time  to  time  of  the  wratk 
and  fury  which  Colonel  Hotham  was  ezercisior 
upon  the  unfortunate  Cavaliers  of  the  place,  and 
employing  all  the  interest  he  could  make  too1>- 
lain  his  own  liberation.  That  afternoon  he  had 
been  brought  in,  he  said,  not  knowing  whether 
the  next  word  was  to  be  life  or  death,  when,  to 
his  surprise  and  grief,  he  beheld  the  earl  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor's  son.  He  then  related 
all  the  particulars  which  he  had  seen,  and  a  new 
consultation  took  place,  which  bade  fair  to  have 
no  end,  when  suadenljf  the  worthy  hostess  ex- 
claimed, "Mr.  O'Donnell's  the  man.  He  caa 
do  it,  I  tell  you.  when  no  one  else  can." 

"Do  whatr  exclaimed  Captain  Barecolt. 
"  Prithee,  my  excellent  lady,  what  can  he  dol** 

"  Why,  get  in  to  speak  to  Sir  John  Hotham," 
rejoined  the  worthy  landlady,  <iand  tell  hnn  ail 
aboui  it."  . 

"  Then,  as  I  said  before,"  exclaimed  the  re- 
nowned captain,  "  I  will  go  to  him  this  minute. 
Come  along,  Falgate;  you  shall  go  with  me,lar 
there's  no  time  to  be  tost." 

"That  there  isn't."  replied  Diggory  Falgate. 
"  i'm  vour  man,  captain;^  and  away  they  went, 
be^i^ing  Mrs.  White  not  to  go  to  bed  till  they  re- 
turned. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  renowned  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  and  Di^srory  Fal^fate  isMied  forth 
into  the  streets  of  Mull,  and  .silence,  and  well- 
ni?h  siiliiii.je,  had  fallen  over  the  town;  for  the 
^.^*fi)]^\e  of  that  »oo\  city  were  ever  particularly 
ui**n'ive  to  the  imur  of  supper,  which  wa&  wwi 
.ipproachiui;.    Ca\>VA\iv  ^^\«i^vXv  ^'t^ -^^onms^- 
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to  give  his  companion  a  familiar  and  patronising 
slap  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "  Ah !  Diggory  Fal- 
gaie,  honest  Diggory  Falgale !  I  u^vqt  thfjuglit 
to  see  ihee  again  in  the  land  of  ihe  living." 

"I  certainly  thunghi,"  replied  ihe  painter,  in  a 
grave  tone,  "  that  I  was  on  the  high  road  to  the 
land  of  the  dead.  Hut  it  was  not  fair  of  you, 
capiain,  upon  my  life,  to  leave  me  out>idc  in  the 
bands  of  inose  men.  Why,  they  talked  of  hang- 
ing me  without  benefit  of  clert;y." 

"Fair!"  cried  Barecolt,  indignantly;  "how 
could  I  help  it,  Diggory  1  Did  I  not  enact  more 
wonders  than  a  man,  to  save  all  of  the  party? 
Did  I  not  kill  six  Koundheads  with  my  own 
hand  1  Did  I  not  swim  the  moat,  open  the  gates, 
fight  in  the  front,  protect  the  rear,  kill  the  cap- 
tain, disperse  the  troopers,  and  effect  the  retreat 
of  my  party  with  the  loss  of  none  but  you,  my 
poor  Di^^oTyl  What  could  man  do  morel 
You  were  but  as  a  cannon,  a  falconet,  a  saker, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  nor  was  it  discovered  for  some  lime 
that  you  were  not  with  us.  When  it  was  dis- 
covei^d,  too,  what  did  I  do?  Did  I  not  issue 
foith,  and  thinking  that  you  might  l>e  lying 
covered  with  honourable  wounds  in  somefoiil 
ditch  by*the  roadside,  did  I  not  search  for  you 
for  miles  around  the  field  of  battle  ?" 

"No,  did  you,  though?"  said  Disjgory  Fal- 
gaie.    "Well,  that  was  kind,  captain." 

"  Nay,  did  I  not  pursue  the  searrh  till  after 
midnight?"  continued  Barecolt  "Ask  Lord 
Walton  ;  ask  the  noble  earl !  but  now  that  I 
have  found  you,  worthy  Diggory,  I  would  fain 
hear  how  you  contrived  to  escnpc  from  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.  You  are  not  exactly  a 
Samson,  Diggory,  and  I  should  have  thought 
they  would  have  bound  you  with  bonus  you 
could  not  break." 

"  Hu'«h !"  said  the  painter;  "  here  ia  some  one 
coming." 

The  person  who  approached  was  merely  a 
labouring  man,  who  had  been  detained  soinu- 
what  late  at  Jiis  work,  and  he  passed  on  wi:houi 
speaking;  but  the  pause  thus  obtained  in  the 
conversation  between  Captain  Barecolt  and  Dig- 
gory Falgaie  afforded  the  latter  lime  for  n  liti)(! 
reflection.  Ii  had  been  his  purpose  to  commurii- 
cate  to  his  companion  the  whole  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  what  he  had  discovered  in  the  church 
on  the  hill ;  but  as  he  thought,  this  desiirn  was 
altered.  A  conviction  had  gradually  impressed 
itself  upon  his  mind,  since  first  he  had  become 
acqaainted<wiih  the  grandiloquent  Capiain  Bare- 
colt, that  the  great  warrior  was  in  the  h.ibit  of 
attributing  to  himself  the  actions  and  discoveries 
of  others,  or,  at  all  events,  of  taking  more  than 
his  due  share  of  credit  for  anything  in  which  he 
had  part;  and  as  Falgate  had  seldom  had  an 
opportunity  of  disiinguishing  himself  in  any  way 
except  by  painting  strange  faces,  coats  of  arm-^. 
or  wonaerful  be<i8ts  upon  the  sign-boards,  he 
wisely  judged  that  it  would  l»e  expedient  not  to 
let  slip  any  part  of  the  occasion  which,  as  he 
thought,  now  presented  itself.  When  Captain 
Barecolt,  therefore,  relumed  to  the  charge,  and 
required  a  detail  of  his  adventures  Falgate  gave 
him  such  an  account  as  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  his  interrogator,  and  which,  moreover, 
had  the  advantage  of  1-eing  irue,  though  thai 
very  important  iicm  in  the  Old  Bailey  o:iih.  ihp 
U'hide  M-nlh,  was  not  exactly  stated,  "rie  related 
how  he  hnd  been  carried  oflTby  the  RDunilJicrid 
pfiriy ;  how  he  had  been  quesiione  I  touching  ih'" 
Ifeotlemen  with  whom  he  had  been  lately  con- 


sorting ;  how  he  had  refused  stoutly  to  answer, 
and  had  been  threatened  with  death;  how  be  had 
been  shut  up  la  the  old  church,  and  left  there 
under  a  guard.  There,  however,  the  minute  ex- 
actitude of  the  paintei's  siaienQeni  hailed,  and 
he  merely  added  that,  finding  the  door  leading 
from  the  church  into  the  vaults  open,  he  hud 
escaped  by  that  means  of  exit,  and,  alter  hiJio? 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  heard 
that  the  troop  which  had  taken  him  had  bet^ 
sent  on  to  Boston,  upon  which  he  had  veniuri'l 
10  return  to  Hull.' 

-  P^or  his  faithful  discretion,  Captain  Barecolt 
bestowed  upon  him  high  commendation,  declared 
that  some  day  he  would  be  a  great  man  if  he 
would  but  learn  to  ride,  and  ofi'ered  to  be  hiujseif 
his  instructer  in  that  elegant  art.  By  the  tim^ 
that  the  praises  of  the  worthy  officer  were  ai 
an  end,  however,  they  were  approaching  the 
oui-of-the-way  s|>ot  at  which  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  O'Donneli  was  situated;  but,  in  aiiempiin? 
to  approach  the  water  side,  they  were  lumeJ 
back  by  a  sentinel,  who,  on  being  asked  bc\r 
they  wen?  to  get  to  ihe  house  they  wanted  fu 
visit,  replied  they  must  go  to  the  back  dour. 

Luckily,  Diggory  Falgalc  was  ncquaim*?: 
wiih  the  street  in  which  that  back  door  ua> 
siiunted,  and  to  it  they  accordingly  went,  pulif.; 
the  ring  of  a  bell,  and  produced  the  slow  iip^ear- 
jmce  of  the  tidy  old  woman  whom  Barecoi!  h.:;i 
se*,*^  Wfore.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries  lor  M.'. 
(.)T)onnell,  however,  on  ihis  occasion,  sho  ;>- 
veiled  he  was  out;  but  the  worihy  capMin, 
who've  sf  U'^es,  as  the  rcacier  knows,  were  ;:'.:.'T- 
ally  on  the  alert,  finished  the  sentence  for  In:. 
sJiyinjr,  "Out  nf  tobacco,  do  you  nieai].  ini.iaKi^ 
Good  Jaiih,  if  he  smoke**  away  at  the  r.'iU'  \\c  i- 
now  doing  in  the  parlour,  he  may  well  ct■n^nl.l. 
a  quintal  in  a  short  space.  Go  in.  my  ?■>  -J 
lady,  and  tell  him  thai  a  geoiloman  i<  U'n  w.:-.. 
Inrars  him  news  of  old  Sergeant  NeilS  i^iar.i! 
dau^'liter." 

The  poor  woman  was  confounded  :r  '■-i- 
worthy  captain's  quickness,  and  weil  nc'i>- 
lomed  to  the  vapour  of  tobacco,  could  in»i  •.ii.  :.e 
how  the  vi.^iier  hail  discovered  that  her  ma-:i. 
wa>  smoking  in  the  parlour,  unless  he  had  K'.k?  ;• 
ihrousli  a  crack  in  ihe  window.  Witlioiil  li.ivt* 
ado,  then,  she  retreated,  leaving  ihe  siranyn  •  i!i 
po^^se-ision  of  the  passage,  and  in  a  lUoriUT.:  -A- 
ler  O'Donnell's  head  was  thrust  oni  of  a  do'>r  : ' 
ilie  farther  end,  taking  a  view  of  his  two  vi>itei-= 

'•f)h,  come  in,  come  in,"  he  said,  at  length,  j^^ 
he  rr'cogni.sed  Barecolt.  "  W^hom  have  you  i:  : 
there  with  you?  Cdme  in.  Ah!  painierj  is  iiui' 
yi>n  ?" 

Without  replying  to  his  various  q;ic>iiiHi-, 
Barecolt  and  Falgate  walked  on  into  his  lirM'- 
room,  which  they  found  cloudy  with  sw.f>rL-, 
wliile  a  large  jug,  emitting  the  sie.im  t.-f  hoi  w.n- 
ter,  kepi  company  with  a  large  bhick  hotllu  v.-jth 
the  roik  half  out,  which  apparently  «*ontaineii  a 
stronger  fluid.  O'Donneli  shut  the  dot-^r  ca-f 
fully,  and  then  at  once  l>e£»an  to  int'Tro-r.-rc 
Barecolt  in  rejjard  to  Arrah  N«'il,  ;.ski?:^  h  >•" 
she  had  fared  on  the  journey,  wherhi-r  ^hr  YrA 
foiinrl  Lord  Walton  and  his  .si^ier.  iind  \\\v:.c 
she  actually  was. 

During  the  progress  of  thc<p  qrie>ii(ms.  w',iii-'n 
were  put  with  creat  rapidity,  Falfjit"  sat  •  il;  i:-, 
but  noting  attentively  every  word  that  wr^  -"i'l-. 
and  maiking  the  name  of  Loixi  Walton  ji.vri-  ^i- 
laily  in  his  memory,  as  apparently  ibo  chi^f 
frie'rnl  of  the  young  lady  at  whose  escape  he  had 
assisted. 
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'*  She  got  off  well,  thongfa  through  a  hailstorm 
ef  dangers,  Master  O'Donnel),"  replied  Barecolt, 
in  a  quick,  hurried  tone.  "She  has  rejoined 
Lord  Walton  and  his  sister,  and  she  is  now  at 
Beverley.  Ask  no  more  questions  at  present; 
bat  listen,  and  you  shall  have  I'arlher  informa- 
tion concerning  Mrs.  Arrah  to-morrow,  God 
-willing.  At  present,  we  have  other  things  to 
think  of— business  of  life  and  death,  Master 
O'Donnell." 

"Ah  I  devil  fly  away  with  it,"  cried  the  Irish- 
man; "that  is  always  the  way — nothing  but 
business  of  life  and  death  nowadays.  A  plain 
man  can't  drive  a  plain  trade  quietly  without 
being  taxed  about  business  of  life  and  death. 
But  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  I  tell  you. 
1  am  a  peaceable,  well-disposed  man,  who  hates 
secrets  and  abominates  business  of  life  and 
death.  There,  take  some  Geneva  and  water,  if 
you  will.  It  is  better  than  all  the  business  in  the 
world.  Run  and  get  some  drinking-cups.  Mas- 
ter Painter." 

Falgate,  who  seemed  to  have  been  in  the 
house  before,  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  O'Donnell  de- 
manded, "  What  is  this  business  1  One  cannot 
»peak  before  your  companion.  IJe  is  a  rattle- 
pated,  silly  fellow." 

"But  a  very  faithful  one,"  answered  Barecolt, 
doing  the  poor  painter  justice;  "and  this  affair 
he  knows  all  about  already.  But  the  matter  is 
shortly  this,  my  good  friend:  a  noble  gentleman 
is  here  in  FluU,  having  business  with  Sir  .John 
Hoiham,  and  charged,  moreover,  by  Lord  Wal- 
ton to  speak  with  you  concerning  Mrs.  Arrah 
.NVil.  He  is  my  particular  friend,  and  wliilo  he 
went  on  to  the  governor's  house,  I  went  to  the 
Swan,  requested  by  him  to  see  you  and  fix  a 
incetinir  for  to-morrow  morning.  However,  when 
he  arrives  at  Sir  John  Hothain's,  he  finds  no  one 
but  his  son,  Sir  John  being  very  ill." 

"Ah!  by  — ,  here's  a  pretty  affair!"  cried 
O'Donnell.  "  Very  ill  Sir  John  is  not.  He  has 
^ot  the  gout  in  one  foot  and  both  hands,  and  is 
as  cross  as  the  yards  of  a  ship;  but  his  son  takes 
all  the  bu^iiness  upon  himself,  and  a  base  busi- 
ness he  makes  of  it.     What  more  1  wliat  more  V 

"  Why,  the  son  causes  this  noble  gentleman 
to  be  arrested  immediately  for  a  spy,  tears  his 
pass  to  pieces,  and  will  not  let  him  sec  the  gov- 
ernor, and  threatens  to  shoot  him  to-morrow 
morning." 

*'And  so  he  will,  to  be  sure!"  cried  O'Don- 
nell: "but  what's  to  be  done?  How  in  the 
fiend's  name  can  I  help  youl  I'll  not  meddle 
with  it!  Not  a  whit!  I  shall  get  shot  myself 
some  day  if  I  don't  mind." 

As  he  was  speaking,  Diggorv  Falgate  return- 
ed with  two  drinking-cups,  and  without  waiting 
for  Barccolt's  reply,  he  tapped  O'Donnell  on  the 
shoulder,  saving,  '"  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  help 
us,  Master  O'Donnell.  Nothing  so  easy  in  life; 
and  no  danger  to  yourself  either,  though  you  are 
jiot  a  fellow  to  fear  that.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
to  let  the  governor  know  what  is  going  on,  and 
he'll  soon  stop  the  colonel's  doings;  for  the  pass 
was  in  his  own  hand,  which  that' wild  beast  tore, 
and  it  will  be  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  h'lnour, 
worse  than  a  black  bead  sinister  in  the  shield  of 
bJH  arms,  if  any  harm  happens  to  the  earl  aAer 
givin?  him  that." 

"  The  earl !"  said  O'Donnell.  "  Oh  ho !  he  is 
an  earl,  is  hel" 

"  What  have  yon  said,  vou  foolT'  cried  Bare- 
colt, turning  angrily  upon  t^algate ;  but  the  paint- 


er, though  he  turned  somewhat  red,  put  the  be«t 
lace  he  could  upon  it,  saying,  "  Well,  it's  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,  captain ;  but  it  can't  be  helped,  and 
you  know  you  can  trust  him." 

"Ay,  ay!  trust  me,  sure  enough,"  answered 
the  Irishman:  "  but  how  am  1  to  do  anything  in 
thisi"  and,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
he  mused  while  Barecolt  mixed  himself  some 
Geneva  and  hot  water,  not  particularly  potent 
of  the  latter,  and  Falgate  stood  gazing  at  tho 
master  of  the  house  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  speak 
farther. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  Master  O'Don- 
nell," said  the  painter  at  length,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  other's  arm :  "  you  can  put  on  your  hat 
and  cloak,  and  go  down  to  Sir  John  Hotham, 
and  ask  to  speak  with  him  for  a  moment  about 
his  gout.  We  know  he  will  see  you,  for  Mrs. 
White  told  us  all  about  it." 

"And  if  you  have  a  snug  little  bottle  of  cor- 
dial waters  under  your  arm,  you  are  sure  to  get 
in,"  added  Barecolt.  "Come,  come.  Master 
O'Donnell,  do  not  hesitate.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost." 

"  On  my  life,  that's  a  prelty  joke,"  cried  O'Don- 
nell, startmg  up.  "  That!  am  to  go  and  put  my 
neck  in  peril  for  a  man  I  never  saw  in  my  life. 
I  tell  you  ril  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's  a 
bad  case,  and  if  they  shoot  him  they  must." 

In  vain,  to  all  appearance,  were  the  eloquence 
of  Barecoli  and  the  arguments  of  the  painter. 
The  best  they  could  obtain  from  O'Donnell  was 
a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  reply  that  he  would 
Ro  on  the  morrow,  or  that  he  would  see  about  it. 
He  asked,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  questions, 
as  if  he  felt  some  interest  in  the  affair,  which  for 
near  half  an  hour  had  the  eflect  of  inducing  bi.s 
two  visiters  to  believe  that  their  entreaties  would 
ultimately  prove  effectual ;  but  at  length  he  sud- 
denly turned  the  conversation  to  another  subject, 
and  once  more  inquired  of  Arrah  Neil ;  and  Bare- 
colt, risin?,  wished  him  good-night  in  a  sullen 
and  disappointed  tone,  saying  that,  as  he  would 
have  no  iiand  in  it,  some  one  else  must  be  fouinl 
who  would  undertake  the  task  which  he  declined. 

As  soon  as  the  mighty  captain  issued  forth 
into  the  street,  however,  he  burst  into  a  laugh, 
much  to  Falgate's  surprise.  But  Barecolt  laugh- 
ed again,  saying,  "He  will  do  it.  Master  Fal- 
gate, he  will  do  it,  take  my  word  for  it.  He  is  a 
cunning  old  chap,  that  Master  O'Donnell,  and 
he  will  not  let  us  know  what  he  it  going  to  do: 
but  he'll  go." 

"  1  don't  think  it,Captain  Barecolt,!  don't  think 
it,"  replied  Falgate,  sadly ;  "  and  we  cannot  trust 
the  good  earl's  safety  to  such  a  chance." 

"I  don't  intend  to  trust  to  any  chance  at  all, 
Diggorv  Falgate,"  answered  Barecolt,  in  oneiof 
his  supreme  tones.  "You  do  not  suppose  aa 
officer  of  my  experience  will  rest  satisfied  with- 
out clear  knowledge  of  what  he  is  about.  Draw 
back  with  me.  Master  Falgate.  Go  yoo  under 
shadow  of  that  entry,  where  you  can  see  hi^door 
in  front.  I  will  post  myself  by  hat  pent-house, 
where  I  can  command  both  streets.  He  cannot 
escape  us  then,  and  we  will  give  him  twentr 
minutes;  but  if^he  comes  forth,  say  not  a  word, 
move  not  a  finger.  Rest  as  quiet  as  one  of  the 
door  nails  till  he  ha3  gone,  and  then  come  and 
join  me." 

Not  five  of  the  twenty  minutes  which  Captain 
Barecolt  had  allowed  for  the  issuing  forth  of 
Mr.  O'Donnell  had  elapseil,  when  the  door  of  his 
house  opened,  and  a  tall  figure  appeared  which^ 
turning  back  its  head^  salVsI  ^^>^'\<k'''''Y'Q2nL'^» 
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lock,  Dorothy,"  and  then  took  its  way  up  the 
streel  without  obMrviDg  cither  of  the  two  watch- 
ers. Diggof}'  Falgate  was  soon  by  Barecolt's 
side,  and  they  followed  together  upon  the  steps  of 
the  worthy  Irishman  till  they  saw  him  approach 
the  cfovemor's  house  and  enter  the  court ;  after 
which,  they  again  ensconced  themselves  under 
a  gateway  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  judg- 
ing, by  ibc  duration  of  O'Donnell's  stay,  v/hether 
he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
Hotham  or  not.  Ten  minutes,  a  qoarter  of  an 
hour,  half  an  hour  passed,  and  O'Donncll  not 
having  reappeared  when  the  clock  struck  ten, 
Barecoli  and  his  companion,  satisfied  that  their 
end  was  so  far  accomplished,  made  the  beM  of 
their  way  back  to  the  sign  of  the  Swan.  The 
cautious  captain,  however,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  directed  Falgate  to  proceed  at  bieak 
of  day  once  more  to  the  merchant's  house,  and  to 
question  him  closely  in  regard  to  the  result  of  his 
visit;  after  which,  having  communicated  to  Mn^. 
White  what  success  they  had  achieved,  and  re- 
ceived her  opinion  that  Master  O'Donnell  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  effect  their  object. 


they  sat  down  to  a  gfod  snpper,  which  she  had 
prepared  for  them  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Dry 
had  dined  with  Arrah  Neil,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves for  half  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Falgale,  pronouncing 
himself  tired,  left  Captain  Barecoli  with  the  flag- 
on, which  he  did  not  propose  to  leave  for  another 
hour,  and  retired,  taking  care  to  close  the  door 
after  him.  His  course,  however,  did  not  lie 
straight  to  bed ;  for,  finding  the  worthy  landlady 
locking  up  her  spoons  and  ladles  in  her  liiile  par- 
lour, he  joined  her  there,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone. 
Their  conference  lasted  near  half  an  hour,  car- 
Tied  on  apparenily  with  some  reluctance  by  Mrs. 
White  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  animated 
on  her  part  also ;  and  at  length,  when  Falgate 
asked  her,  "You  are  quite  sure  she  was  buried 
there,  and  that  that  was  what  was  on  her  coffin  1" 
she  replied,  "Til  take  mv  oath  of  it;  I'll  give  it 
under  my  hand,  if  you  like." 

"  I  wish  yon  would,  Mrs,  White,"  answered 
the  painter;  and  receiving  her  promise  that  it 
should  be  done  on  the  following  day,  he  retired 
to  bed. 

Before  we  close  this  somewhat  long  chapter, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  trace  to  a  certain  point 
the  proceedings  of  our  worlhv  friend  O'Donnell ; 
but  we  will  do  so  very  briefly.  Havin;^  passed 
the  sentinel  in  the  court  of  the  governor's  house, 
he  approached  a  small  door  at  the  side,  and 
knocked  for  admi-ssion.  A  servant  appeared  al- 
most immediately,  but  far  from  asking  directlv 
U^speak  with  Sir  John  Hotham,  he  said,  "Ah! 
Master  Wilson,  is  Oliver  within  1  I  want  a  chat 
with  him." 

"Walk  in.  Master  O'Donnell,"  replied  the 
nan,  *'  and  I  will  send  for  him.  He  was  with 
Sir  John  a  minute  ago." 

O'Donnell  listed  no  more  words,  but  entered 
In  silence,  and  a(\er  having  been  left  for  a  min- 
ute or  two  in  the  dark  passage,  he  was  joined  by 
Oliver,  the  governor's  body  servant,  as  he  was 
called,  wiih  a  light.  The  two  shook  hands  wiih 
great  ijood-will,  and  Master  Oliver  drew  his 
Iri^h  friend  into  a  little  room  on  the  let>,  where 
immediately  O'Donnell  produced  two  large  fl;ji. 
sided,  lon^-necked  bottles  from  under  his  clf)ak, 
and  siifine  one  down  on  the  table,  said,  "That's 
lor  you,  Null;  and  ihjv  is  some  rout  cordial  tor 
the  jfovemor,  which  will  soon  send  all  his  ail- 
MDCDlf  away." 


"God  grant  it!"  replied  the  man;  "^for  he  u 
in  a  devil  of  a  humour.  Shall  I  take  it  to  bia. 
Master  O'Donnell  1  Many  thanks  for  ifae  good 
stufl'." 

"  Welcome,  welcome/' replied  his compankNi; 
"  but  you  must  get  me  speech  of  Sir  John  ikii 
very  night ;  for  I  have  got  a  dozen  bottles  of  da- 
namon,  such  as  you  never  lasted  in  your  daj^ 
and  a  gentleman  in  the  town  wants  them.  So  I 
promised  to  give  him  an  an.swer  ttetbre  I  went  to 
lied,  but  though!  it  only  dutiful  to  talk  to  the 
governor  about  them  first,  in  case  he  should  like 
any." 

"  Ay,  he'll  talk  about  that,"  replied  the  serrani, 
"  though  he  wont  talk  of  anything  else.  Come 
up  with  me  to  his  door,  and  we'll  soon  see  if  tae'il 
sjfieak  with  you.  Bring  your  bottle  with  yon. 
Thai's  as  good  as  a  pass.'' 

"  Better  .sometimes,"  replied  O'Donnell,  dryly; 
and  following  the  servant  up  stairs  and  into  iba 
belter  part  of  the  house,  he  was  kept  lor  a  mo- 
ment or  two  in  the  coriidor,  and  then  admitiei 
to  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Hotham. 


CHAPTER  XLIl. 

• 

Day  dawned  at  length  into  the  dark  and  loneh 
prison  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley;  the  bright  warm 
day,  clear  and  beautiful,  and  rosy  wiih  the  hue 
of  the  rising  sun.  A  long  ray  of  jighi  streamed 
through  the  high  window,  and  painted  the  ifpo- 
site  wall ;  then  slowly  descending  as  the  ort»  ?u-e 
farther  in  ihe  heaven,  it  rested  on  the  giaceful 
figure  and  the  rich  curling  hair  of  the  captive  as 
he  still  sat  at  the  table,  but  with  his  head  row 
iH-ni  down  upon  his  folded  anns,  juM  aslefp. 
The  quiet  sunshine  did  not  wake  him,  for  he  had 
watched,  with  anxious  thoughts  for  his  only  com- 
panions, ihrouph  the  greater  nait  of  ihe'righ:. 
and  not  till  about  an  hour  berorc  morning  had 
slumber  fallen  upon  him;  but  he  was  noi  des- 
tined long  to  know  repose,  for  shortly  aAer  dawn 
a  voice  was  heard  in  the  room  saving,  **Is  there 
any  one  below  1"  It  seemed  to  come  from  the 
chimney,  and  approaching,  he  replied  aloud, 
"Yes!  who  speaks  1" 

"Who  are  youl  What  is  your  nauier'  de- 
manded the  voice;  but  though  the  tones  seemed 
not  unfamiliar  to  Lord  Beverley's  ear,  he  could 
not,  of  course,  venture  to  give  his  real  name  to  a 
person  he  did  not  see,  and  he  replied,  "That  is 
nothing  to  any  one.    Who  is  he  that  talks  to  met" 

"  My  name  is  Ashbumham,"  replied  the  per- 
son, who  seemed  speaking  from  some  riom 
above ;  "  a  prisoner  like  yourself,  if  you  be  one." 

"lam  indeed,  Ashbumham,"  answered  the 
earl.  "I  will  not  speak  my  name,  lest  there 
should  be  other  cars  listening,  but  1  am  he  whom 
you  joined  going  to  France,  and  who  was  taken 
with  yiou." 

"  Bad  luck  indeed,"  cried  Colonel  Asbboni- 
ham.  "  Hotham  has  lied,  then,  for  he  told  me 
you  were  gone." 

"He  spake  truth  there,"  answered  the  earl; 
"but,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  I  returntd 
last  night  on  business,  and  was  arrested  by  his 
son,  who  tore  my  pass,  and  vows  he  will  try  me 
as  a  spy." 

"Ay,  a  curse  fall  upon  him!"  cried  the  other 
voice;  "he  respecis  no  rules  of  honour  or  cour- 
tesy; and  since  his  father  fell  ill,  has  put  me  in 
rl(»se  confinement.  If  Hotham  could  know,  he 
would  treat  you  lietter;  but  I  cannot  help  vca 
for  1  am  locked  in  here."  r  /  -. 
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"  Hash  r*  cried  ihe  earl ;  *'  here  are  steps  com- 
ing." 

^The  next  moment  the  key  was  turned  in  the 
lock,  the  bar  taken  down,  and  two  soldiers  ap- 
peared. In  a  dull  and  indifferent  tone,  a&  if  he 
were  bidding  the  prisoner  come  to  the  mornine 
meal,  one  olthe  men  told  Lord  Beverley  to  toH 
low  him  to  the  colonel's  council;  and  obeying 
'With  vwy  little  hope  that  anything  he  could  say 
would  change  the  stern  purpose  of  the  Par- 
liamenury  officer,  the  earl  was  led  along  the 
passage  to  what  seemed  a  dining  hall  on  the 
same  floor,  in  which  he  found  Colonel  Uotham 
■  seated  at  a  table,  with  four  inferior  othcers  round 
him.  Twu  wore  the  garb  of  the  train-bands ;  the 
others  seemed  strangers  to  the  city ;  for  when  the 
prisoner  entered,  they  were  asking  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  fortifications.  His  appear- 
ance, however,  instantly  drew  their  eyes  upon 
himself,  and  walking  with  a  firm  step  to  the  end 
of  the  ubie,  he  gazed  calmly  over  them,  scan- 
ning the  countenance  of  each  of  those  who  seem- 
ed assembled  to  judge  him,  not  at  all  abashed  by 
the  dark  and  bumewhai  fierce  siare  with  which 
one  or  two  re£,'arded  him. 

Colonel  Huiham  had  in  general  chosen  his  men 
well.  The  two  Londoners  he  had  long  known  as 
very  unscrupulous  and  fiery  zealots  in  the  cause 
of  the  Parliament,  and  Capt.  Marden,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  train-bands,  whom  he  had  called  to 
his  aid,  had  made  himbolf  somewhat  remarkable 
on  several  occaiiions  by  bis  gloomy  fierceness  of 
^is|)osition.  He  had  commanded  the  party  by 
whom  the  two  unfonunate  men  mentioned  by 
Falgate  had  been  put  to  death,  and  he  had  seem- 
ed only  the  more  morose  and  dogged  alter  the 
horrid  scene  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part.  The 
fourth  officer  was  known  as  a  religious  enthusi- 
ast, a  preacher  in  one  of  the  conventicles  in  the 
city,  and,  as  was  generally  supposed,  as  wild  and 
unsparing  as  the  rest;  so  that  Colonel  Hotham 
entertained  no  doubts  that  his  purposes  towards 
.  the  prisoner  would  receive  the  sanction  of  these 
men's  authority  without  scruple  or  hesitation  on 
their  paru 

After  pausing  for  a  moment,  while  the  earl 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  table,  as  we  have  descri- 
bed, the  Parliamentary  commander  demanded, 
in  a  sharp  tone,  "  What  is  your  name  1" 

"Not  knowing  that  you  have  any  authority  to 
ask  it,"  replied  the  earl,  with  perfect  calmness, 
**  I  shall  most  undoubtedly  refuse  to  answer." 

"That  will  serve  you  little,  sir,"  said  one  of 
the  men  from  London ;  "  for  if  you  do  refuse,  the 
court  will  proceed  to  try  you  without  farther 
ceremony." 

"What  court  1"  demanded  the  earl.  "I  see 
.five  persons  silting  round  a  table,  but  no  court." 

"This,  sir,  is  a  summary  court  martial," 
replied  Colonel  Hotham,  "called  to  try  a  per- 
son accused  of  entering  a  garrisoned  town  as  a 
spy."  • 

"  With  a  pass  from  the  governor,"  added  Lord 
Beverlev,  emphaiically. 

"Hut' that  pass,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve," replied  Colonel  Hotham,  "was  obtained 
under  a  false  representation  of  your  name  and 
quality,  and,  as  such,  was  invalid." 

"That  point  will  l>e  easily  established,"  re- 

flied  the  earl,  "by  calling  the  governor  himself 
maintain  iliat  he  gave  it  to  me  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  my  person,  and  I  therefore  require  that 
he  be  called  to  testify  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
pass,  which  you,  sir,  most  dishonourably  and 
4UshoDestIy  tore  to  pieces  last  night." 


"The  governor  is  too  ill,  sir,  to  give  his  evi- 
dence^" said  one  of  the  officers  from  London. 

"If,  gentlemen,  your  purpose  is  to  commit 
a  cool,  deliberate  murder,"  said  the  earl,  "yoa 
may  do  it  without  all  this  cerem  ny.  1  am  in 
your  hands,  have  no  power  to  resist  you,  and  no 
means  of  obtaining  justice;  but  1  will  nm  fur- 
ther your  views  by  recognising  ibis  as  a  court, 
which  is,  in  fact,  none  at  all.  if  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham is  too  ill  to  attend,  delay  the  inquiry  till  he 
is  better.  I  stand  upon  the  salie  conduct  which  I 
received  from  him,  and  if  you  violate  it  yoii  are 
murderers,  and  not  men  of  honour." 

"  Had  he  a  pass  V*  demanded  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  train-bands,  turning  gloomily  to  Colo- 
nel Hotham. 

"  He  had,  but  under  a  feigned  name,"  replied 
that  officer. 

"  What  proof  have  you  1"  demanded  the  en- 
thusiast. "  Remember,  sir,  '  who sheddeih  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  bi>  blood  be  shed.'  If  you 
bring  not  your  father  to  testify,  how  can  we  know 
that  this  safe  conduct  was  wrongly  obtained)" 

Colonel  Hotham's  cheek  turned  red,  for  he 
loved  not  siich  opposition,  and  he  paused  for  a 
moment  ere  he  replied,  feeling  that  be  was  an- 
gry, and  fearing  that  he  might  commit  himself. 

"  I  think,"  he  answered,  at  length,  in  a  lone  so 
sof\  f  hat  it  t)et rayed  the  struggle  to  keep  down  his 
passion,  "I  think  that  we  can  prove  that  it  was 
obtained  under  a  false  name  by  other  witnesses, 
without  disturbing  my  father,  which  might  bo 
dangerous;"  and  then  turning  to  the  two  guards 
who  remained  at  the  door,  he  said,  "  Where  is 
the  other  prisoner Y  Let  him  be  brought  in. 
Has  the  other  man  been  summoned,  who  is  said 
to  know  something  of  these  persons?" 

"  Yes,  colonel,"  replied  the  man  to  whom  he 
spoke.  "  They  are  both  without  there,  one  in 
one  room,  the  other  in  another." 

"Bring  in  the  prisoner  first,"  said  Colonel 
Hotham.  "  We  will  confront  them  together, 
gentlemen." 

A  pause  ensued  for  about  the  space  of  two 
minutes,  during  which  no  one  spoke,  except  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  train-bands,  who  said  a  few 
words  to  the  other  in  a  low  voice ;  and  then  the 
door  opened,  and,  turning  round  his  head,  the 
earl,  as  he  had  apprehended,  beheld  the  renown- 
ed Captain  Barecolt  marched  in  among  some 
soldiers.  As  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
worthy  officer  had  found  himself  in  such  an  un- 
pleasant position,  he  showed  himself  very  liule 
disturbed  by  his  situation,  and  walked  up  to  (he 
end  of  the  table  with  a  bold  countenance,  smooth- 
ing down  his  mustaches  and  drawing  bis  beaid 
to  a  point  between  his  fingers,  as  if  he  had  not 
had  tmie  to  complete  his  toilet  ere  he  was  brooghc 
from  the  inn. 

The  cool  self-sufficiency  of  his  air  seemed  to 
move  the  wrath  of  Colonel  Hotham,  who  in- 
stantly addressed  him,  saying,  "  What  is  year 
name,  fellow  T' 

"  1  Ire  not  your  fellow,  sair,"  replied  Barecolt, 
boldly,  "and  am  not  so  call.  My  name  were 
Capiiaine  Jersval,  for  your  sair  vice,  gentlemen." 

"And  now  speak  out,  and  snenk  the  truth," 
continued  the  colonel,  while  Barecolt  bowed 
ceremoniously  round  the  table;  "leave  your 
mumnr)4ng,  siV,  and  answer.  Who  is  this  per- 
son with  whom  you  eniereii  the  town  yesterday 
evening  1  Answer  truly,  for  your  life  depemu 
upon  it." 

"Begar,  it  were  one  very  difficult  thine  ^^ 
me  to  tell,"  re^lieAft^i^«Jft./v^^^iti 
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oenied  tone;  "first,  sair,  it  cannot  alway  be 
easy  lo  tell  who  one  be  one's  self;  and  much 
more  uneasy  to  tell  who  de  oder  man  be." 

**  What  does  the  fool  mean  1"  demanded  one 
of  the  Roundhead  officers.  "Not  always  easy 
to  tell  who  you  are  yourself:  what  do  you  xiiean, 
man  1" 

"  Why,  sair,"  replied  Barecoll,  with  an  agree- 
able laugh,  "  one  day,  not  so  very  long  lime  ago, 
I  meet  wid  one  saucy  man,  who  to  my  face — to 
my  very  beard,  sair — swear  I  were  one  oder 
man  but  myself.  He  swear  I  were  not  Jersval, 
but  Barecolt— one  Capitaine  Barecolt,  a  very 
creat  man  in  dese  parts  —  a  famous  man,  1 
bear." 

"  Cease  this  foolery,  sir,"  cried  Colonel  Ho- 
tbam,  "  and  answer  my  question  directly,  or  pre- 
pare to  walk  out  to  the  water  gate  and  receive 
a  volley.  Who  is  the  person,  I  say,  now  stand- 
ing beside  you  1" 

"  Pardi !  how  de  devil  should  I  know  1"  rejoin- 
ed Barecolt,  with  some  heat  of  manner.  "I 
have  seen  him  twice,  dat  is  ah ;  once  aboard  de 
aheep,  where  he  was  very  seek,  and  once  I  met 
him  just  half  a  league  out  of  de  gate.  We  were 
chase  hard  by  a  party  of  what  you  call  Cavalier 
malignant,  and  nde  toseder  for  our  lifes." 

"  That  is  true,  for  f  saw  them,"  said  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  train-bands. 

"  And  do  you  pretend  to  say  you  do  not  know 
his  name  1"  demanded  Colonel  Hotham,  gazing 
with  the  fierceness  of  disappointment  upon  the 
worthv  captain's  face. 

"  Oh  I  I  think  I  heard  his  name  on  board  de 
sheep,"  answered  Barecolt ;  "  but  I  cannot  he  so 
sure.  Let  me  see !  It  was  de  Colonel  de  Mery, 
was  it  not,  that  you  told  roe,  sair  T'  and  he  turn 
ed  to  the  earl  with  a  low  bow. 

**I  answer  no  questions  here,  sir,"  replied 
Lord  Beverley;  "this  is  no  lawful  court,  and 
the  people  are  not  seeking  justice,  but  a  pretext 
for  murder." 

"Ah !  mnrder!  dat  be  very  bad,"  cried  Cap- 
tain Barecolt,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders ; 
**men  may  kill  one  de  oder  in  fair  fight  very 
well ;  but  murder  be  very  bad  indeed.  Perhaps 
dey  murder  me  too." 

"Very  likely,"  answered  the  earl,  dryly; 
but  Colonel  Hotham  exclaimed,  "Silence!' I 
have  given  you  an  opportunity,  sir,  of  saving 
▼our  fife  by  telling  plainly  who  this  man  is. 
VoQ  would  not  uke  it ;  and  now  we  shall  soon 
see  who  you  are  yourself.  Bring  in  that  Mr. 
Dry." 

Captain  Barecolt's  countenance  fell;  for  he 
bad  remarked  the  room  door  of  Mr.  Dry  open 
on  the  preceding  night  as  he  walked  somewhat 
late  to  bed ;  and  though  he  had  not  been  aware 
at  the  time  that  the  worthy  master  of  Long- 
toaken  was  awake  and  watching,  he  doubted 
BOI  BOW  that  his  own  arrest  was  owing  to  that 
gentleman's  good  offices.  He  prepared  for  the 
worst,  however,  and  determined  to  adhere  to  his 
story  stoutly,  thanking  his  stars  that  he  had  men- 
tioned his  rencounter  with  Comet  Stuinpborough 
before  Mr.  Dry  was  called. 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  however, 
^tbrnot  more  than  half  a  minute  elapsed  before 
Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  entered  the  room  with 
his  face  very  pale  and  his  nose  very  blue,  as  if 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness ;  and  taking  his 
place  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  renowned 
captain,  replied  at  once  to  Colonel  Hotham's 
flrat  question.  "That,  worshipful  sir,  that  is 
4a0  Capudn  Baneoli,  a  notorious  maligDant^ 


now  actuRlly  in  arms  against  the  authority  of 
the  two  houses." 

"Ah!  I  tell  you  so!"  cried  Barecolt,  with  a 
well-feigned  look  of  impatience.  "  Capiiaine 
Barecolt  again  !  Cuss  Capitaine  Barecoll !  bov 
he  swear  me  black  in  de  face  dat  I  were  Capi- 
taine Barecolt,  just  as  de  oiler  did." 

"  I  will  swear,  lo  be  sure,"  replied  Mr.  D7; 
"  for,  as  I  have  a  coubcience  and  a  suul  to  be 
saved,  you  are  the  man.  We  all  know  you  are 
very  cunning,  Captain  Barecolt ;  but  if  you  can 
cheat  in  others,  you  cannot  cheat  in  this  matter. 
I  know  you  well  enough  after  having  been  carried 
along  as  a  captive  in  bonds  by  you  and  other 
Amorites  like  you  for  several  mortal  days." 

"  What  he  mean  by  Amorite  1"  asked  Bare- 
colt, with  a  look  of*^  ignorance ;  but  CoUmel 
Hotham  interposed,  saying,  "  That  will  do,  sir; 
stand  down ;  you  shall  hear  more  as  soon  as  yov 
could  .wish.  Now,  worshipfbl  Master  Dry,  be 
so  good  as  to  look  well  at  tnat  other  person,  ind 
say  if  you  have  seen  him  before.** 
'  Mr.  Dry  did  as  he  was  directed ;  bot  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  earl  puzzled  him  more;  for, 
though  the  beauty  of  his  features  and  the  dignity 
of  his  carriage  were  remarkable,  yet  eveo  to 
those  who  had  seen  him  often  the  black  dye  with 
which  he  had  tinged  his  hair  and  beard  made  so 
great  a  change  that  it  would  have  been  difficolt 
to  recognise  him. 

"Yes,"  said  the  master  of  Longsoaken  at 
length,  "yes,  I  am  very  sure  I  have  seen  him 
before,  though  I  think  his  hair  was  of  a  different 
colour  then.  I  met  him  as  he  was  riding  up  to 
the  house  of  the  malignant  Lord  Walton,  at 
Bishop's  Merton.  He  stayed  there  all  night,! 
heard,  on  the  day  when>he  house  took  fire.  1 
am  quite  sure  it  is  the  same,  though  bis  hair  if 
dyed." 

"  It  is,"  replied  Colonel  Hotham,  in  a  stem 
and  determined  tone;  "and  I  will  tell  yon  who 
he  is,  gentlemen  ;  for  though  he  thinks  I  do  Ml 
know  him,  yet  I  do.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  reoo^ 
nise  him  at  first.  This,  sirs,  is  the  noble  Em 
of  Beverley,  who  has  now  come  into  this  WUA" 
son  of  Hull  as  a  spy,  and  deserves  death  by  all 
the  laws  of  war." 

"It  is  false,  sir,"  answered  the  eari,  _ 
upon  him  fixedly.    "  Whoever  I  am,  I  came  1 
here  as  a  spy." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  deny  yonr  name,  my  lordl* 
demanded  Colonel  Hotham. 

"  I  mean  to  answer  no  questions,  sir,"  said  the- 
earl,  "  but  merely  to  give  you  the  lie  in  yoar 
teeth  when  you  assert  n  falsehood.  I  stand  vpOA 
your  father^s  safe  conduct,  and  call  him  to  wit* 
ness  that  he  gave  it  to  me." 

"The  pass  I  tore  was  not  in  favour  of  tha 
Earl  of  Beverley,"  replied  the  officer ;  "  and  that 
you  are  he,  will  soon  be  proved,  though  I  thoDHflit 
fit  to  (^11  these  men  first.  Ask  Colonel  Jacksoa 
to  step  hither,"  he  continued,  speaking;  to  the 
guard,  "and  the  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  red 
room." 

The  name  he  mentioned  was  familiar  to  tha 
ear  of  Lord  Beverley,  who  remembered  that 
Colonel  Jackson  was' in  the  hnll  when  he  had 
had  his  first  interview  with  Sir  John  Horham; 
but,  owing  to  the  disguise  which  he  had  assumed, 
had  not  recognised  him  on  that  occasion.  He 
could  little  hope,  however,  that  he  would  fail  10 
do  so  now,  when  his  attention  was  pariicnlarlj 
drawn  to  the  examination,  and  the  milter  was 
but  too  soon  decided.  Three  officers  were  ona 
by  one  ihlrodaced  into  the  room,  and  told  to  ok- 
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amine  the  earl,  a&d  state  who  he  was ;  and  each, 
though  with  apparent  regret,  pronounced  the 
wurus  "  Lord  Beverley." 

*'  The  caNe  is  clear,  gentlemen,"  said  Colonel 
Hoihani  j  "  the  Earl  ol  Beverley,  under  a  feigned 
name  and  an  invalid  pass,  has  introduced  him- 
sell'  into  this  garrison.  It  is  for  you  to  say,  un- 
der the>e  circum^>iances,  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
a  spy,  and  subject  lo  the  invariable  law  of  such 
a  case." 

*' Remembering  always,"  rejoined  the  earl, 
"  that  you  have  no  proof  that  the  safe  conduct 
was  invalid.  Colonel  Hoiham  having  torn  it,  so 
that  it  has  never  been  beneath  your  eyes;  and 
not  forgetting  that,  even  supposmg  this  to  be  a 
lawfully-constituted  oourt-martial,  which  1  deny, 
he  havmg  no  authority  to  summon  one,  he  has 
refused  to  call  the  only  witness  1  judged  neces- 
sary to  my  defence."  He  spoke  calmly  and 
firmly,  with  his  cheek,  perhaps,  a  shade  paler 
than  it  usually  was,  but  with  no  other  visible 
sign  of  emotion,  while  the  countenance  of  Col- 
onel Uoiham,  on  whom  his  eyes  were  fixed, 
worked  with  many  mingled  passions,  which  re- 
sisted control. 

"  This  is  all  vain  and  foolish,"  cried  the  latter. 
"  I  will  tell  the  earl  I  have  authority,  which  I 
should  not  scruple  to  exercise,  to  put  him  to 
death  at  once,  but  that  I  thought  it  better  to  give 
him  the  chance  of  this  investigation.** 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  military  preacher,  ad- 
dressing Hotham  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  if  you  g^ve 
a  man  in  bonds  a  chance,  it  should  be  a  fair  one. 
Such  has  not  been  afforded  the  prisoner.  Why 
did  you  tear  the  paper?  Why  do  you  now  re- 
fuse to  confront  him  with  the  witness  he  calls  1 
and  if  that  witness  be  too  ill,  why  not  wait  till  be 
be  well,  as  he  requires!  why  not,  if  not  to  doom 
him  to  death  at  your  pleasure!  I  will  go  no 
farther  in  this.    I  wash  my  hands  of  this  blood." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  put  it  to  the  vote!"  cried 
Colonel  Hotham,  fiercely;  "and  look  to  your- 
self. Captain  Marsh.  He  that  puts  his  hand  to 
the  plough  must  not  turn  back.  Look  to  your- 
self, I  sav." 

"I  will!"  leplied  the  old  officer  of  the  train- 
bands; "and  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  from  a 
righteous  course  by  hard  words  or  frowning 
brows.    I  fear  not  what  man  can  do  unto  me." 

*' Pshaw  I"  cried  Colonel  Hotham,  turning 
awav.  **  Your  verdict,  sir,  upon  these  two  men. 
Gaifty  or  not  guilty  1" 

**  Guilty,"  said  the  Londoner,  to  whom  he 
spoke,  without  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Guilty,"  said  the  other  on  the  colonel's  left, 
answering  a  mere  look. 

"  I  doubt,"  replied  Captain  Marden  of  the  train- 
bands, when  Hotham  turned  to  him. 

"  But  I  do  not,"  rejoined  that  officer,  "  and  I 
say  guilty  too;  so  there  are  three  voices  anfainst 
two.  They  are  condemned.  Take  them  hence 
to  the  water  side,  call  out  a  file  of  men,  and  the 
rest  as  yesterday.  I  spare  you  the  rope,  Loid 
Beverley,  in  consideration  of  your  rank.  You 
shall  die  as  a  soldier." 

"And  you  as  a  murderer!"  shouted  Barecolt, 
rushing  towards  him  so  suddenly  that  he  caught 
him  by  the  throat  with  both  hands  before  any  one 
conid  interpose. 

The  two  Parliamentary  officers  drew  their 
swonis;  the  guards  were  rushing  up  from  the 
door;  but  under  the  strong  pressure  of  Barecolt's 
fingers  Colonel  Hotham  was  turning  black  in 
the  face,  and  micrht  have  been  strangled  before 
he  coald  be  delivered,  when  suddenly  a  voice 


was  heard  exclaiming,  "Haiti  Not  a  man  stir 
Guard  the  door!"  and  all  was  silence.  Captain 
Barecolt  slightly  relaxed  his  grasp,  the  Parlia- 
mentary officers  drew  back,  and  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham, with  an  excited,  angry  countenance,  and 
evidently  in  great  pain,  walked  up  the  room,  and 
look  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"What  is  all  this!"  he  demanded;  "unloose 
mv  ^on,  sir.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Colo- 
nel Hotham  r 

"Pardi!  I  will  unloofc  him,  now  you  be 
come,  governor,"  replied  Barecolt,  taking  away 
his  hands  and  drawing  back;  "but,  begar,  if 
you  have  not  come,  he  be  strangle." 

Colonel  Hotham  sank  in  a  chair,  gasping 
for  breath,  ami  one  of  the  officers  from  London 
took  upon  him  to  reply,  "This  is  a  court-mar- 
tial, Sir  John,  summoned  to  try — " 

"And  by  whose  authority T'  demanded  the 
governor,  hercely.  "  Who  dares  to  summon  a 
court-martial  in  Hull  but  myself  1" 

"  But  you  were  ill,  sir,"  replied  the  officer, 
"and  Colonel  Hoiham  judged  it  expedient  to 
summon  us." 

"  He  did,  did  he  1"  cried  the  governor.  "  Col- 
onel Hotham,  give  up  your  sword.  You  are 
under  arrest.  Remove  him,  guards.  Take  him 
away.  This  is  no  court;  all  its  proceedings  are 
illegal,  and  shall  be  dealt  with.  Gentlemen,  you 
are  dismissed.  Away!  We  have  had  too  much 
of  you." 

boine  of  those  present  were  inclined  to  remon- 
strate; but  the  old  man,  who  had  alone  interfered 
in  behalf  of  the  earl,  said  aloud,  "You  are  quite 
right.  Sir  John.  The  court  and  all  its  proceed- 
ings were  illegal  and  iniquitous." 

Colonel  Hoiham,  too,  strove  to  make  himself 
heard,  but  the  governor  exclaimed,  in  a  lond  and 
angry  tone,  "Away!  Have  I  not  said  iti 
Guard,  clear  the  room,  and  take  that  young 
man  away.  Place  a  sentry  at  his  chamber  door. 
He  is  under  arrest." 

Sir  John  Hotham  had  not  come  alone,  for  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall  displayed  a  considerable 
party  of  the  train-bands,  and  muttering  somo 
very  unpleasant  observations  on  his  father's  con- 
duct. Colonel  Hotham  was  removed,  while  the 
rest  of  the  body,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  consti- 
tute a  court-martial,  retired  slowly  and  sheep- 
ishly, leaving  the  governor  with  the  two  prison- 
ers, Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  and  a  party  of  the 
guard. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Sir  John  Hotham  gazed  alternately  at  Lord 
Beverley,  Captain  Barecolt,  and  Mr.  Dry,  of 
Longsoaken,  with  not  a  little  of  irascibility, 
which  is  common  in  the  complaint  from  whicA 
he  was  suffering,  still  evident  in  his  countenance, 
and  readv  to  fall  upon  any  one  who  said  a  won! 
to  provoke  his  w^rath.  As  several  of  the  guard 
were  in  the  room,  Lord  Beverley  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  remain  perfectly  silent;  and  the  gov- 
ernor at  length  began  the  conversation  by  ex- 
claiming, **And  who  the  devil  is  this  fellow  1"  at 
the  same  time  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Dry,  with  BO 
very  placable  looks. 

*'  I  am  a  poor  God-fearing  man,  worshipAA 
sir,"  began  tne  personage  of  whom  he  spoke; 
but  Captain  Barecolt  interrupted  him  before  h^^ 
could  say  any  more. 

"  He  is  voue  ol  d^  ^^^.Ve&N.  TO^'b^aaL^a^^StsCflfc- 
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*endom/'  he  said,  Inning  to  the  governor.  "  I 
know  he  very  well.  He  sheat  the  kinff,  he  sheat 
'  de  Parliament,  he  sheat  everybody.  He  be  vone 
grand  im posture." 

"The  devil  he  is/'  exclaimed  the  governor. 
*<Is  this  true,  sir?"  and  turning,  he  looked  to 
Lord  Beverley  lor  an  answer. 

"Perfectly,  Sir  John,"  replied  the  earl:  "I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  gentleman  from 
various  quarters,  ami  I  know  that  he  carried  ofi 
a  young  lady  from  her  friends  and  brought  her 
hither  to  Hull,  with  very  sinister  views  indeed." 

Mr.  Diy  held  up  his  hands  and  showed  the 
whiles  of  his  eyes,  hut  the  governor  exclaimed, 
"  Ay,  by  — ,"  and  he  added  a  very  unsanciified 
oath.  "I  recollect  the  scoundrel  now.  He 
came  here  two  or  three  days  ago;  he  came  here 
making  a  great  noise  about  this  girl,  and  asking 
for  warrants,  and  I  know  not  what.  He  decla- 
red that  she  was  his  ward.  Take  him  by  the  ears, 
fellows,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  town.  We 
want  no  such  vagabonds  among  us." 

"I  warn  you,  worshiplul  sir,  I  warn  you," 
cried  Mr.  Dry,  while  two  of  the  guards  took  him 
by  the  arms,  '*  that  these  are  two  malignants,  and 
prelatic  conspirators.  Did  not  false  witnesses 
rise  up  against — " 

"Away  with  himl"  shouted  Sir  John  Hotham, 
*<away  with  him;  and  if  he  continues  to  bawl, 
put  him  in  the  stocks,  and  let  him  bawl  there." 

The  soldiers  removed  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
without  farther  resistance,  for  he,  like  Erasmus, 
was  not  of  the  stuff  from  which  they  make  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  nsLWi  of  the  stocks  had  a  great  ef- 
fect upon  him.  The  governor  then  directed  the 
re!>l  of  the  soldiers  to  quit  the  room,  but  to  wait 
in  the  pas.sage  without,  adding,  "  1  will  examine 
into  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  mvself." 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared,  he  turned  to 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  saying,  "  This  is  an  un- 
fortunate affair,  my  lord;  you  see  how  things 
gQ.     What  can  I  dol" 

••  Why^  methinks.  Sir  John,"  rejoined  the  earl, 
approachm^  the  governor  and  speaking  in  a 
whisper,  "the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
throw  upen  the  gates  at  once  to  his  majesty's  for- 
ces and  declare  yciur  loyalty.  A  few  hours  would 
bring  the  army  hither." 

" Impossible  1  impossible!"  cried  Hotham, 
aloud,  with  an  inapatient  look.  "  You  know  not 
what  you  talk  of;  sir.  Everything  is  changed 
since  you  were  here.  The  place  is  full  of  peo- 
ple sent  down  from  the  Parliament.  It  will  be  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  get  you  safely  out,  and  un- 
less my  son  had  given  me  cause  to  shut  him  up, 
I  could  not  even  do  that.  He  cannot  be  kept  m 
long,  however,  for  ere  noon  I  shall  have  remon- 
strances enow ;  and  your  only  safely  is  in  im- 
mediate departure.    You  shall  have  a  new  pass 

•  -withoat  delay ;  and  then  the  sooner  your  back  is 

•  tamed  on  Hull,  the  better." 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  the  kingi"  demand- 
ed the  earl,  willing  to  make  one  more  effort  for 
the  grand  object  of  his  coming:  "he  fully  ex- 
pects-^' 

"  Expects  what  cannot  be  done !"  exclaimed 
the  governor,  impatiently.  "Give  my  humble 
duty  to  his  majesty,  and  say  I  will  lose  no  op- 
portunirv  to  do  him  service,  but  that  I  am  no 
lonc^er  master  in  Hull.  Tell  him  he  had  better 
withdraw  his  troops  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  if 
they  come  before  tne  walls,  the  cannon  must  be 
fired  upon  them,  which  I  would  fain  avoid.  But 
say,  sir,  say  that  my  heart  is  with  him,  and  thai 
a  is  stgaiDnt  my  will  I  dote  the  gates." 


As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  inkstand  Beaicr  ib 
him  and  wrote  a  fresh  pass  for  the  earl,  lookisr 
up  and  saying,  **  But  1  will  send  people  wtt 

fou  to  see  yoa  clear  of  the  gates.  On  my  life 
never  know  what  contempt  these  men  wn 
show  to  my  orders;  and  it  is  as  likely  as  act 
that  they  would  stop  you  and  hang  yoa  ia  lb 
streets,  if  you  had  not  a  guard." 

"Begar,  den  de  sooner  we  wish  dem  good 
morning  de  better,"  cried  Captain  Barecolr. 

"  But,  Sir  John,  there  is'another  matter,"  said 
Lord  Beverley,  as  the  governor  pot  bis  signature 
to  the  paper.  "You  have  here  in  bonds  my 
friend,  and  the  king's  faithful  servant,  Cokmci 
Ash  bum  ham :  1  do  beseech  yoa,  for  my  uke,  aad 
for  your  loyalty's  sake,  set  him  free  miso." 

"Nay,  1  know  not  how  that  may  be,"  lepM 
Sir  John  Hotham :  "  the  Parliament  have  writ- 
ten to  mv  son,  I  hear,  to  send  him  up  to  WcM- 
minster." 

"  But  vour  son  is  not  governor  of  Hall,"  li- 
swered  the  earl.  "  If  the  mandate  come  lo  hiai 
not  you,  there  can  be  no  cause  why  yoa  shoaii 
know  or  recognise  it.  If  yon  miss  the  opp«- 
tuniiy  of  sending  him  away  with  us,  yoa  may  » 
gret  it  when  yon  have  no  longer  the  power  lo 
show  such  an  act  of  courtesy."  • 

"  True,  true,"  replied  Sir  John  Hotham:  "I 
have  promised  him  his  freedom,  and  he  ifcil 
have  it  if  the  devil  himself  keep  the  gates.  Sli| 
here  a  minute,  stay  here ;"  and.  rising  from  hi 
chair,  he  limped  away,  and  leit  Captain  Ba» 
colt  and  the  earl  below,  in  the  hall. 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  explanation  belvea 
the  two  Cavaliers;  hot  then  they  began  tobi 
somewhat  impatient  for  the  governor's  retaiB,ii 
they  were  but  too  well  aware  that  their  sitnsiioB 
was  still  full  of  danger  and  difficnlty.  BltenlB 
afler  minute  passed,  however,  without  hii  con- 
ing, and  a  considerable  degree  of  noise  ia  Ihi 
house,  the  moving  about  of  many  feet,  and  a 
good  deal  of  bustle  and  confusion,  did  not  tend  1i 
quiet  their  apprehensions. 

"  By  Heaven,  my  lord,"  cried  Barecolt,  ■'Ifev 
your  lordship  has  gone  farther  than  that  worthf 
gentleman  of  old  times,  who  sacrificed  himaf 
for  his  friend ;  for  I've  a  great  notion  that  yoa 
have  sacrificed  me  also  lor  this  good  ooloacl, 
who  was  the  original  cause  of  all  oar  miiAifi 
I  would  have  let  him  take  his  chance  aad  gk 
out  as  he  could." 

But  while  the  renowned  captain  was  thos  » 
monstraiing,  the  door  again  opened,  and  Kr 
John  Hotham  reappeared,  followed  hv  Coload 
A.shbumham.  "Ciuick!  quick!"  cried  the  gov- 
ernor: "you  must  lose  no  more  time,  bat  all  g« 
away  together.  Here  is  already  a  depatation  1i 
remonstrate,  but  I  have  shut  the  fellows  op  ia  a 
room  above,  and  they  shall  wait  long  enough  b^ 
fore  they  see  me." 

"  Bat  we  must  provide  a  horse  for  my  gaii 
friend  here,"  said  Lord  Beverley,  who  was  ahfr 
king  Ashbumham  by  the  hand. 

"  That's  all  done,  that's  all  done,"  said  Or 
John  Hotham.  "His  horse  and  yoars  are  boA 
waiting  in  the  court,  and  a  pany  of  men  to  Mi 
you  safe  out  of  the  town,  ana  to  en.su re  that  yaa 
speak  with  no  one  as  you  go.  We  mni4  tratf 
you  as  enemies,  my  lord,  though  we  coald  wiih 
you  were  friends." 

"  But  my  horse,"  cried  the  renowned  Capcaia 
Barecolt; '"  I  have  leA  him  at  the  inn." 

This  intelligence  somewhat  discomposed  Sir 
John  Hotham,  but  it  was  at  length  determined 
that  Barecolt  should  have  a  ikesh  posa  made  oat 
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D  his  own  name,  and  should  be  left  with  this  se- 
lurity  to  find  his  way  out  of  Hull  as  best  he 
night ;  and  the  whole  party  issuing  forth  into  the 
oort,  kft  Sir  John  Hothain  to  account  for  his 
onduct  in  the  matter  of  their  liberation  to  the 
»anisans  of  the  Parliament  in  the  town.  In  ta- 
:ing  leave  of  him,  also,  we  need  only  remind  the 
eader  that  these  very  events  not  long  afterward 
rought  his  head  to  tne  block. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Tartxbs  of  the  Royalist  army  were  arriving  in 
very  direction  round  Hull,  and  from  time  to 
ime  saker  and  falconet,  and  such  other  artil- 
sry  as  the  garrison  had  been  able  to  muster  on 
M  walls,  were  discharged  at  the  adventurous 
'avaliers  who  appeared  too  near,  when  Mr.  Dry, 
f  Longsoaken,  having  been  permitted  by  the 
oard  who  had  him  in  charge  to  gather  his  bag- 
age  hastily  together  at  the  Swan,  and  to  saddle 
is  hone,  issued  forth  from  the  gales,  leaving  the 
orse  da  which  Arrah  Neil  had  ridden  thither 
ehind  him  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  White,  in  part 
ayment  of  his  bill.  Not  that  Mr.  Dry  had  come 
nprovided  with  the  needful  means  of  meeting 
ny  expenses  he  might  incur;  far  from  it,  for  he 
'as  a  wealthy  man,  and  for  many  years  had  nev- 
r  known  what  even  temporary  want  is;  but  he 
ived  barter,  and  had  generaliv  gained  by  it,  and 
lOUgh  he  was  indeed  obliged  to  dispose  of  the 
sg  at  a  loss  to  the  good  landlady,  yet  that  los^ 
I  he  contrived  it,  was  less  than  would  have 
*en  incurred  by  any  otlier  process. 

However,  when  he  stooa  without  the  gates 
id  saw  them  closed  behind  him;  when  he  be- 
•Id  wherever  he  turned  some  body  of  horse  or 
lOt  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile ;  and  more 
lan  all,  when  he  heard  a  cannon  boom  over  his 
ead  from  above,  the  heart  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Long- 
>aken,  sunk,  and  he  felt  a  degree  of  trepidation 
p  had  never  known  in  life  before.  What  to  do 
B  could  not  tell ;  but  after  much  deliberation  he 
!8olved  to  stay  where  he  was  till  the  Royalist 
oops  were  withdrawn,  calcalating  justly  that 
ley  would  not  approach  so  near  as  to  do  him 
ay  harm,  and  that  the  troops  within  would  not 
sue  forth  while  the  others  were  in  sighr. 

One  point,  indeed,  he  did  not  foresee.  The 
arl  of  Beverley  and  Colonel  Ashbumham  had 
issed  out  while  he  was  at  the  inn ;  but  the  re- 
Mibuble  Captain  Barecolt  was  still  behind,  and, 
I  the  evil  fate  of  Mr.  Dry  would  have  it,  just 
Iter  he  had  remained  under  shelter  of  the  arch- 
ay  for  one  hour  and  a  ouarter  by  the  great 
ock,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle  all  the  time, 
le  gate  behind  him  suddenly  began  to  clank  and 
kUle  in  the  painful  operation  of  giving  exit  to 
lat  great  hero.  Mr.  Dry  started  up  and  looked 
•hind  him,  lifting  his  foot  towards  the  stirrup 
t  the  same  moment ;  and  as  soon  as  he  beheld 
apuin  Barecolt,  he  scrambled  into  the  saddle 
I  well  as  he  could;  but,  alas!  that  renowned  of- 
*er  was  already  mounted,  and  Mr.  Dry  had  to 
srform  an  operation  which  was  difficult  to  him. 
[e  had  got  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup;  he  swung 
mself  up  into  the  saddle;  but  before  his  right 
ot  could  find  its  place  of  repose  (and  Mr.  Dry 
d  not  venture  to  .spur  on  till  it  had)  the  gates 
ere  closed  behind  Captain  Barecolt,  and  hehim- 
If  by  the  Puritan's  side. 

*'  Ha,  ha  I  old  Drybones,"  said  that  officer, 
bave  I  caught  thee  at  lengths 


"What  want  you  with  me,  man  of  Belial r* 
demanded  the  masterof  Longsoaken,  with  ihe  ou- 
inii«-comer  courage  of  despair.  "Get  you  gone 
upon  yonr  way,  and  let  honester  men  than  your- 
self follow  theirs." 

•*  Nay,  good  faith,"  answered  Barecolt,  stretch- 
ing out  his  left  hand  and  grasping  Mr.  Dry's 
rein,  "  I  always  love  that  better  men  than  myself 
should  bear  me  company ;  and  such  is  to  be  thy 
fate,  oh  Dry ;  so  do  not  think  to  escape  it,  for  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  de  Capitaine  Jersval,  if  you 
attempt  any  one  of  all  those  cunnine  tricks  which 
you  so  well  know  how  to  practise,  1  will  slit  your 
weasand  incontinent.  It  matters  not  two  straws 
to  me  whether  I  have  you  alive  or  dead,  but  have 
your  corpus  1  will,  as  the  prisoner  of  my  bow 
and  spur,  as  you  would  call  it.  Come,  use  your 
spurs,  or  I  must  spur  your  beast  for  you.  You 
see  that  party  of  honest  Cavaliers  there  on  the 
hill — terrible  malignanu»  every  one  of  them,  that 
would  have  a  pleasure  in  roasting  you  by  a  slow 
tire  like  an  old  tough  goose,  and  basting  you  with 
those  strong  waters  that  you  love  so  well.  To 
them  we  are  going,  so  spur  on  with  the  alacritv 
which  your  good  luck  deserves — what,  you  will 
not?  Oh,  then,  I  must ;"  and,  drawing  his  swoid, 
be  pricked  Mr.  Dry's  horse  so  close  to  that 
worthy  gentleman's  thigh  that  he  started  and  rose 
in  the  stirrups. 

The  poor  beast  darted  on  in  an  insunt,  and  in 
so  doing  shook  Mr.  Dry  a  good  deal ;  but  whether 
the  concussion  elicited  a  brilliant  thought  from 
his  brain  or  not,  he  exclaimed  immediately  after, 
"  Hark  ye,  Captain  Barecolt,  I  have  a  word  for 
you.  Do  not  let  us  ride  so  fast.  1  have  an  ofler 
to  make.    Listen  a  moment." 

Mr.  Dry  understood  the  peculiar  genus  of  cap- 
tain to  which  Barecolt  belonged,  but  he  did  not 
understand  the  exact  variety.  He  knew  that, 
with  most  adventurous  soldiers  like  himself,  the 
food  for  which  they  hungered  was  gold.  Drink 
might  do  much:  dice  might  do  much :  fair  ladies 
might  do  more;  but  gold,  gold  was  paramount: 
an  attraction  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr.  Dry  loved 
rold  too,  and  overvalued  its  importance;  but  he 
felt  a  strong  internal  conviction  that  if  carried  at 
once  to  the  quarters  of  Lord  Walton,  life,  which 
was  the  grand  means  of  getting  and  enjoying 
gold,  would  be  of  a  very  short  duration.  He  saw 
a  noose  dangling  from  a  cross-tree  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  wisely  calculated  that  it  would  be 
better  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  less  valu- 
able commodity  to  save  the  more  valuable,  and 
therefore  he  prepared  to  tempt  his  companion's 
cupidity — not  without  a  iaint  hope  of  cheating 
him  after  all— but  with  the  resolution  of  giving 
anything  that  might  save  his  life. 

A  sudden  thought,  too,  had  struck  Captain 
Barecolt,  which  he  proceeded  to  follow  oat,  as 
will  be  seen  presently;  but  its  first  eflect  was  to 
make  him  draw  in  his  rein,  and  also  check  the 
horse  of  Mr,  Dry,  over  which  he  exercised  sd- 

Sreme  command ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  said  in  a 
ry  and  bantering  tone,  "  Well,  worshipful  Mas- 
ter Dry,  speak  what  you  have  to  speak;  as  you 
will  not  have  leisure  to  use  your  tongue  much 
more  on  earth,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  you  a 
few  word^.  Yon  are  going  to  the  gallows,  Mr. 
Dry,  you  are  going  to  the  gallows ;  and  though  I 
cannot  promise  that  you  shall  swing  as  high  as 
Haman,  jret  you  shall  have  as  decent  an  execu- 
tion as  time  and  circumsunces  permit,  and  plen- 
ty of  room  for  your  feet." 

*'Nay,"  said  Dry,  with  a  sort  of  sobbing  aibijk^ 
"  yott  woold  Qfll  be  so  WAMX<yQ»— VA^Q&ieiuBal&MBa^ 
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especially  when  I  am  wniing  to  pay  ransom. 
Listen,  captain,  listen,  noble  Captam  Barecoli; 
il'you  will  not  take  roe  and  put  me  in  the  hands 
of  yonder  men  of  Belial,  I  will— I  will  go  as  far 
as  a  hundred  pounds." 

*'  Men  of  Belial,  sirrah  I"  cried  Barecolt,  turn- 
ing upon  him  fiercely.  "  How  dare  you  call  his 
majcMy's  forces  men  of  Belial.  That  very  word 
shall  cost  you  five  hundred  pounds  if  you  would 
save  your  life." 

Though  the  captain's  words  were  fierce,  yet 
they  served  to  show  that  he  was  not  quite  inac- 
cessible; and  Mr.  Dry  began  at  once  to  haggle 
about  his  ransom  *,  but  Barecolt  showed  himself 
as  hard  a  bargain  as  he  was  himself;  and,  as  he 
perceived  that  every  step  they  took  in  advance 
increased  the  trepidation  of  the  worthy  man  of 
Longsoaken,  he  used  the  screw  thus  afforded  him 
to  squeeze  Mr.  Dry  very  painlully.  Now  he 
pushed  on  his  horse,  now  he  slackened  his  pace, 
■ow  he  pointed  out  a  party  of  Cavaliers  approach- 
ing very  near ;  and  discovering  exactly  what  Mr. 
Dry  had  upon  his  person,  he  took  care  to  make 
his  demand  mnch  more,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  opponunity  of  keeping  him  in  his  hands 
till  the  sum  was  paid,  which  was,  indeed,  the 
principal  object  he  had  in  view.  Some  diflicul- 
ties  totally  independent  of  Mr.  Dry's  natural  re- 
luctance to  part  with  his  money,  even  to  save  his 
'  life,  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation. 
Barecolt  was  well  aware,  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  king's  conduct,  that  if  the  prisoner  were 
taken  to  the  camp,  instead  of  mounting  a  ladder, 
he  would  most  likely  regain  his  liberty  very 
speedily;  and  the  wonhy  Puritan,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  terrified  at  the  very  thought  of  ap- 
proaching the  royal  quarters,  his  consciousness  of 
ofl^ences,  grave  and  manifold,  presenting  instant 
death  to  his  imagination  as  the  only  result. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  him  while  he 
remained  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Barecolt  1 
That  valiant  gentleman  proposed  that  he  should 
assume  a  false  name,  and  pass  as  a  friend  of  his 
in  the  camp;  but  Mr.  Dry,  remembering  that  he 
was  knowR  to  many  in  Lord  Walton's  troop,  re- 
jected this  idea  at  once,  as  totally  inconsistent 
with  his  own  safety.  "  You  might  as  well  hang 
me  at  once  I"  he  said. 

"  That  might  be  pleasant  enough,"  answered 
Barecolt,  "  were  it  nor  that  you  have  only  a  hun- 
dred and  fii^een  pounds  about  you.  Master  Dry. 
However,  let  me  see,  if  we  take  this  little  hollow 
way  to  the  leA,  methinks  it  will  lead  us  to  the  ham- 
let just  below  the  old  church.  I  could  stow  you 
away  in  that  building,  as  a  young  friend  of  mine 
was  once  served  by  some  of  your  people,  while 
I  send  for  some  or  my  own  men  to  keep  guard 
over  you,  while  I  go  and  report  myself." 

"  No,  not  there !  not  there !"  cried  he  of  Long- 
soaken,  turning  paler  than  ever.  **  No,  no;  but 
there  is  an  ale-house  farther  on,  where  we  could 
find  accommodation.  They  are  good  and  pious 
people  there." 

«  For  which  reason  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,"  answered  the  profane  captain.  *'  No ; 
bailknowof  a  tavern  iust  a  mile  from  Beverley, 
where  you  can  be  lodged  safely.  Master  Dry ; 
and  as,  if  you  are  taken  and  hanged,  I  lose  five 
hundred  good  pounds,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
I  will  take  as  much  pains  to  keep  your  neck  out 
of  the  halter  as  1  will  to  guard  against  your  es- 
cape. We  will  talk  about  the  means  offsetting 
the  money  from  Bishop's  Merton  hereafter ;  so 
now  come  on  quick;  we  shall  turn  the  flank  of 
IhMtpMtty  we  Bee  unon  the  hUl  in  &ve  minutes, 


without  their  seeing  ns,  if  we  keep  in  the  hollor 
way;  and  should  we  meet  any  siraggHrt,  v:« 
must  either  keep  a  silent  tongue  inyuur  beaa,or 
curse  and  swear  like  a  trooper." 

**  Heaven  forbid  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dry,  ton- 
ing up  his  eves. 

"  Pooh !"  cried  Captain  Barecolt,  «  I  knowjroa 
would  trample  on  the  cross,  as  the  Duichmeodo 
in  Japan,  to  save  your  life;"  and  with  the  a^-scr* 
tion  of  this  undeniable  fad,  he  hurried  forvaid, 
nor  drew  a  rein  till  they  rtacbed  the  village  and 
the  inn  which  he  had  mentioned. 

They  found  three  or  four  of  the  inferior  fbl- 
lowers  of  the  court  in  possession  of  the  pobKe 
house ;  but  though  two  of  them  were  knowa  is 
the  politic  captain,  they  were  not  peraoaagei 
whom  he  chose  to  trust,  and  conveying  Mr.  Diy 
to  an  upper  room,  he  bestowed  a  small  piece  of 
silver  uron  one  of  the  boys  of  the  place  to  raa 
up  to  Beverley  and  bring  down  one  Coipoiil 
Cfurtis  from  his  troop.  In  the  mean  while,  he  in- 
formed Mr.  Dry  that  it  would  be  as  weU  if  kt 
would  give  up  into  his  secure  keeping,  to  be  dalf 
accounted  for  at  an  after  period,  all  his  voddlr 
goods  and  chattels,  including  his  tawny  AestliK 
steel-mounted  sword ;  and  though  thai  wordi^ 
ful  person  submitted  with  but  an  ill  grace  lo  IM 
law  of  necessity,  the  pitiless  captain  empkijec 
very  searching  measures  to  ascenain  thai  he  i» 
tained  nothing  either  on  his  person  or  in  hissa^ 
die-bags  but  a  decent  change  of  apparel.  Wboi 
this  was  done,  as  Corporal  Curtis  had  not  jd 
appeared.  Captain  Barecolt  called  for  a  Urftlerf 
good  wine,  the  cost  of  which  he  disbursed  fim 
Mr.  Dry's  stores,  noting  it  carefully  down  in  a 
small,  dirty  memorandum-book,  as  he  8agelj» 
marked  that  he  should  have  to  reckon  with  ihit 
gentleman  when  they  parted.  The  last  cap  wis 
in  the  poale-pot,  and  ilic  gallant  officer  was  i^ 
Ciously  thinking  of  calling  for  more,  when  a  ttl^ 
athletic  man  was  ushered  in,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  Barecolt  himself,  to  whose  bandi 
the  captain  consigned  Mr.  Dry,  with  a  potitife 
and  loud  injunction  not  to  lose  fright  of  him  evca 
for  a  moment,  and  to  shoot  him  tiuough  the 
head  if  he  attempted  to  escape. 

Corporal  Curtis  promised  to  obey,  sayins  dry- 
ly, with  a  nod  at  their  companion,  that  he  n- 
membered  the  march  from  Bishop's  MerM; 
and  Barecolt.  leaving  him  in  .such  good  haadSk 
mounted  his  horse  and  rodeofl*io  Beverley.  He 
was  kept  there  nearly  an  hour  before  he  coiM 
obtain  a  private  audience  of  Lord  Walton :  btt 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  closeted  with  tk 
young  nobleman  for  a  long  time,  and  wbea  thcfr 
conference  was  at  an  end,  they  walked  away  v^ 
gether  to  the  quarters  of  Major  Randal,  wheit 
another  long  private  conversation  took  plaoi. 
What  passed  mi^ht  be  difficult  as  well  as  » 
dious  to  tell ;  but  in  the  end,  towards  five  o'ckwk' 
of  the  afternoon,  Captain  Barecolt  returned  M 
the  village  where  he  bad  left  his  captive,  aceoflh 
panied  by  two  stout  troopers  selected  br  himscH 
from  his  own  troop ;  and  mounting  to  ttie  chaa- 
ber  of  Mr.  Dry,  he  announced  to  him,  in  a  loM 
that  admitted  no  reply,  that  he  must  mount  and  ■^ 
company  him  at  once  towards  Bishop's  Mensa. 

**  I  have  determined,  most  worshipful  sir,**  bt 
said,  as  soon  as  he  sent  Corporal  Cfurtis  out  of 
the  room,  "  to  see  you  safe  on  your  way  till  wt 
are  within  half  a  dav's  march  of  Longsoaken. 
You  will  then  have  the  goodness  to  eive  an  or- 
der for  the  payment  of  your  ransom  to  one  of 
my  friend.s,  who  will  rejoin  us  when  he  has  re> 
ceived  it,  and  then  I  will  set  you  firee." 
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**  How  do  I  know  yon  will  do  that  Y*  demand- 
«d  Dry,  ul'L*ngsoakeD,  in  a  sullen  looe. 

'*  By  making  use  of  yuur  common  sense,  Mr. 
Dry,"  replied  Capiain  Barecolt.  *'  Could  I  not 
liaug  yuu  now,  ii  1  like  ill  Can  I  taoi  hang  you 
sow,  ii'  it  pleases  me  1  Will  I  not  hang  you 
DOW,  if  you  aflect  to  doubt  the  honour  of  a  gen- 
Ueiiiiin  and  a  soldier  1  So  no  more  on  that  score, 
but  descend,  mount,  and  march,  as  you  needs 
must." 

There  was  no  remedy,  and  Mr.  Dry  obeyed, 
iwiih  vague  hopes,  indeed,  of  making  his  escape 
by  some  fortunate  accident  on  the  way.  He  ar- 
l^ued  that,  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  country. 
It  was  barely  possible  for  Captain  Barecolt  to 
pass  across  a  ^reat  part  of  England  without  ei- 
ther encountermg  some  force  of  the  opposite 
party,  or  pausing  in  some  town  which  had  es- 
poused the  Parliamentary  cause;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  in  either  case  his  liberation  must 
take  place.  But  he  little  knew  the  forethought 
ol'  that  great  strategetic  mind.  Barecolt  had 
furnished  himself  with  correct  information  re- 
garding the  views  and  feelings  •(  all  the  places 
be  bad  to  pass,  and,  instead  of  taking  his  way 
by  Coventry  and  Worcester,  he  led  his  little 
troop  direct  to  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Shrews- 
bury, almost  in  the  same  course  that  the  king 
followed  shortly  after ;  and  at  every  halting-place 
Mr.  Dry  found  himself  so  strictly  watched  that 
bis  hopes  declined  from  hour  to  hour.  He  was 
never  left  alone,  even  for  a  moment.  Captain 
Barecolt  himself,  or  one  of  the  three  soldiers  who 
accompanied  him,  remaining  with  him  night  and 
day.  The  only  chance  that  seemed  left  was  in 
meeting  with  some  friends  as  the  party  ap- 
proached Bishop's  Merton ;  but  when  Mr.  Dry 
leiDCinbered  that  he  was  total!/  unarmed,  his 
Lear^  nerer  ths  most  firm  and  daring,  fell  in- 
oonoeivably  at  the  thought  of  a  struggle;  and 
the  sanguinary  and  ferocious  conversation  of  his 
captor,  the  list  of  slain  that  his  arm  had  sent  to 
their  long  account,  the  bloody  battles  he  had 
seen,  and  the  dire  deeds  he  had  done,  made  him 
tremble  for  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  escape. 

At  length  familiar  objects  began  to  greet  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Dry.  He  saw  places  and  things 
which  he  had  often  seen  before,  and  knew  that 
he  must  he  within  one  day's  journey  of  Bishon's 
Merton;  and  the  very  feeling  revived,  in  some  de- 
gree, his  fainting  courage.  "  Surely,"  he  thought, 
*'lhe  people  here  must  have  retained  their  de- 
yotion  to  the  cause."  But,  alas !  as  he  rode  one 
morning  into  a  town  where  he  had  often  bought 
and  sold,  he  beheld  a  party  of  Lord  Hertford's 
borse  sitting  jesting  with  the  girls  in  the  market- 
place; and  the  conversation  which  he  heard  as 
ae  went  along  showed  him  that  times  had  chan- 
ged, and  people  had  changed  with  them. 

On  leading  up,  as  had  been  the  invariable  cus- 
tom since  they  set  out,  to  a  high  room  in  the 
Inn,  Captain  Barecolt,  with  a  stem  tune  and 
conntenance,  told  Corporal  Cuitis  to  set  a  soldier 
at  the  door,  and  to  suffer  no  ose  to  enter.  Then 
waving  his  captive  to  a  seat,  he  took  a  stool  op- 
posite, and  after  a  solemn  pause  addressed  him 
thus:  "  Now,  worshipful  Master  Dry,  doubtl'^ss 
you  have  been  puzzl.ng  the  small  wits  that  God 
has  given  you  to  discover  how  it  happens  that 
an  officer  like  myself,  high  in  the  king's  confi- 
dence, has  been  induced  to  traverse  so  great  an 
extent  of  country  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving from  a  mechanical  and  trading  indi- 
vidual like  yourself  the  pitiful  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  might  have  been  transmitted 


by  various  other  means;  and  it  is  bat  fitting  that 
you  should  know  the  cause.  1  and  other  per- 
sons of  high  rank  and  station  have  been  made 
acquainted  how,  on  the  death  of  a  poor  old  man. 
one  Sarjeant  Neil,  you  rifled  his  cottage,  and 
possessed  yourself,  among  other  things,  of  sundry 
papers  appertaining  to  a  young  lady  uho,  for 
some  years,  has  gone  under  the  name  of  Arrah 
Neil,  and  was  supposed  to  be  his  grand-daughter. 
Don't  interrupt  me.  Having  brought  vou  thus 
far,  ii  is  necessary  to  tell  you  that,  besides  an 
order  upon  some  wealthy  man  ai  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton for  the  five  hundred  pounds  before  mentioned, 
which  I  shall  send  on  oy  one  of  my  troopers,  it 
is  necessary  to  your  safety  and  liberation  that 
you  should  furnish  Corporal  Curtis  with  an  ex- 
act statement  of  wh«re  the  said  papers  are  to  be 
found  in  your  house  at  Longsoa^en,  and  with  an 
order  to  your  people  there  to  aid  and  assist  my 
said  corporal  in  searching  for  and  finding  those 
documents,  expressly  stating  that  you  have  im- 
mediate need  of  them — don  t  interrupt  me — as, 
indeed,  is  the  exact  tnith,foryou  must  know  that 
I  have  authority,  under  the  hand  of  competent 
persons,  in  case  you  should  show  any  reluc- 
tance to  deliver  up  property  belonging  to  (»ther 
people,  which  you  have  stolen,  to  hang  you  upon 
the  branch  of  a  convenient  tree  in  Wilbury  wood, 
as  one  taken  in  arms  in  open  rebellion,  otherwise 
in  flagrant  delict,  worshipful  Master  Dry.  While 
dinner  is  getting  ready,  therefore,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  think  deliberaicly  over  the  particulars, 
and  make  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  will 
like  the  state  of  suspense  at  which  I  have  hint- 
ed better  than  a  surrender  of  that  which  is  not 
yours." 

The  varieties  of  hue  which  Mr.  Dry's  counte- 
nance had  assumed  while  he  listened  to  ihi^  long 
oration  cannot  be  described  here;  lor  the  very 
attempt  would  require  us  to  go  through  almost 
every  shade  that  ever  graced  a  painter's  pallet. 
Captain  Barecolt  had  three  times  told  him  not  to 
interrupt ;  but  it  was  a  very  unnecessary  caution, 
as  that  worthy  gentleman  was  far  too  much  con- 
founded and  thunderstruck  to  be  able  to  utter  a 
wonl ;  and  when  at  length  his  captor  rose,  and 
going  to  the  door,  conversed  with  the  soldier  for 
a  few  mmutes,  he  i-emained  in  a  state  of  impo- 
tent rage,  bitterness,  and  disappointment,  which 
had  the  curious  effect  of  making  him  bite  his 
under  lip  wellnigh  through  with  his  teeth. 

Captain  Barecolt  was  inexorable,  however; 
the  dinner  was  served ;  and  Mr.  Dry,  though  he 
could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  a  mouthful, 
drank  a  good  deal.  The  dinner  was  over,  and 
Captain  Barecolt  called  for  writing  materials, 
which  were  laid  before  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Dry.  He  paused  and  his  hand  shook ;  but  the 
captain  was  wonderfully  calm  and  composed. 
He  enjoyed  the  operation  very  much.  "  Fin^t^ 
if  you  please,  worshipful  Master  Dry,"  he  said, 
"the  order  on  some  responsible  citizen  of  Bish- 
op's Merton  for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid 
at  sight;  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  escnew 
the  wortl  ransom,  putting  in  that  it  is  for  your 
private  necessities." 

Mr.  Dry  wrote  as  he  was  directed,  and  then, 
Captain  Barecolt  having  examined  the  paper, 
placed  another  sheet  before  him,  saying,  ''Now 
for  the  order  to  your  siewanl,  housekeeper,  and 
all  other  of  your  people  at  Longsoaken  to  aid 
and  assist  Mr.  Curtis— eschew  the  word  corpo- 
ral, and  merely  style  him  your  friend  to— ^search 
for,  &c.,  &c.,  Sic. 

Mr.  Dry  again  paiised,  and  Captain  Baitcolt 
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iddcd,  ■*  Remember,  1 4o  not  press  yon.  I  hare 
orders  not  to  press  yoa.  If  yon  sign,  well :  we 
will  go  on  to  a  certain  cove  yoa  Icnow  of  in  Wil- 
bnry  wood,  where  I  will  keep  yoa  company  till 
my  men  recnm,  and,  as 'soon  as  1  find  that  allthai 
is  rec^aired  comes  safe  to  hand,  I  will  instantly  set 
yoa  tree  without  lei  or  hinderance.  Bat  il  yoa 
refuse  to  sign,  I  am  not  to  press  you— no,  not  in 
the  least:  lam  only  to  hang  you  in  Wilbury 
wood,  as  a  terror  to  all  offenders.  No,  I  do  not 
press  yoa  in  the  least,  Mr.  Dry.  Act  as  in  your 
judgment  you  shall  think  eipedient." 

Mr.  Dry  took  the  pen  once  more,  and  with  a 
wavering  and  uncertain  hand  wrote  down  the 
order  very  nearly  in  the  terms  which  Captain 
Barecolt  had  dictated.  He  then  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, dipped  the  pen  in  th^  ink,  gazed  in  the 
officer's  face,  and  then  added  his  name. 

**Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried  Captain  Barecolt,  taking 
the  pauer  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  Here  is  a 
man  wno  prefers  giving  up  things  that  don't  be- 
long to  him,  to  being  hanged  in  a  nice  cool  wood. 
What  an  extraordinary  taste!"  And  walking 
up  to  the  door,  he  put  his  head  out,  saying, 
•*  Saddle  the  horses." 

'•  Devil !"  cried  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  set- 
ting his  teeth  hard ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
rapid  but  silent  movement,  he  drew  a  long,  sharp- 
pointed  knile  off  the  lable,  and  hastily  put  it  m 
his  pocket. 

"Come,  Mr.  Dry,"  said  Barecolt,  turning 
round,  "we  shall  soon  part,  if  your  people  obey 
your  orders,  and  your  correspondent  pays  the 
money.  So  we  may  as  well  have  anotner  tank- 
ard to  drink  to  our  next  merry  meeting.  It  will 
make  but  a  small  item  in  your  bill.  Hillo,  there ! 
Bring  another  tankard,  and  mind  it  be  of  the 
best.^ 

But  when  the  wine  came,  Mr.  Dry  refused  to 
drink,  saying,  sullenly,  he  had  hadf  enough  to 
quench  his  thirst  for  a  week.  Captain  Barecolt 
laughed  again,  for  the  writhing  of  his  victim 
was  pleasant  to  him ;  and  taking  up  the  large 
jug  of  wine,  he  replied,  "  We  have  not  had  you 
long  enough  among  us,  Mr.  Dry.  You  should 
really  bear  us  company  a  little  longer,  to  learn 
to  drink  deep.  This  is  the  way  a  true  soldier 
discusses  a  stoun  of  good  Bordeaux,"  and  set- 
ting the  brim  to  nis  lips,  he  never  took  it  away 
till  the  tankard  was  empty. 

"Now  to  horse,  to  horse!"  he  cried,  and 
making  Mr.  Dry  go  down  and  mount  before 
him,  he  sprang  lightly  upon  horseback,  seeming 
all  the  more  brisk  and  active  for  his  liquor. 

Af\er  some  little  shaking  of  hands  and  bidding 
good-by  between  Barecolt  and  his  own  and  the 
troopers  of  Lord  Hertford  in  the  streets,  the  cap- 
tain's little  party  rode  out  of  the  town,  and  were 
soon  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  lanes  again. 
Then  came  a  wide,  bare  common,  extending  for 
three  or  four  miles  on  every  side,  and  as  they 
crossed  it,  appeared  a  large  old  wood  lying 
straight  before  them,  and  falling  into  lai-ge 
waves  of  brown  foliage,  with  misty  dells  be- 
tween. 

"  Ay,  there  is  old  Wilbury  wood,  Master  Dry," 
said  Captain  Barecolt.  "  You  know  it  well,  I 
dare  say." 

"You  seem  to  know  it  well  too,"  answered 
the  Puritan,  eyeing  him  askance.  ^ 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  the  renowned  cap- 
tain; "and  while  the  men  are  gone  upon  their 
errand,  1  will  tell  you  how.  Keep  your  ciirios- 
iiy  cool  till  then,  Master  Dry,  and  you  shall  be 
satisfied." 


**  I  have  no  cnrietf ty  about  h,"  growled  ll» 

Puritan. 

"  Well,  then,  yon  shall  hear,  whether  yoa  have 
curiosity  or  not,"  answered  the  captain;  ui 
on  they  rode,  following  a  somewhat  lonely  aaA 
unfrequented  path  into  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  old  trees  fell  round  them  in  wild  gronps 
and  strange,  fantastic  Ibrma,  the  horses  boanded 
away  into  the  underwood,  and  the  sqninelir 
crossing  the  path,  ran  gavly  up  the  trees,  while 
a  jay  flew  on  before  and  scolded  them  lh>m  a 
bough  overhead. 

"1  think  this  should  be  the  toning,"  said  the 
gallant  captain,  at  length.  "  Does  not  this  lead 
to  the  cave.  Master  Diy  V* 

"  Seek  it  yourself,  if  yoa  want  it,"  answered 
his  companion. 

"  You  are  discourteous,  knave,"  said  Barecolt, 
giving  him  a  blow  on  the  ribs  that  noade  the 
worthy  ^ntleman's  breath  come  short.  "  Leara 
to  be  civil  to  your  betters;"  and  turning  iiif 
horse  up  the  path,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  hid 
stopped,  he  led  his  little  party  with  unerring  la- 
gacity  to  a  high  rocky  promontory  in  the  wood, 
in  the  base  of  which  appeared  a  hollow  some  tea 
or  twelve  feet  deep.  He  then  dismounted,  aod 
made  Mr.  Dry  do  the  same,  and  seeing  hi» 
safely  lodged  in  the  cave,  he  ^ve  one  of  the  pa- 
pers to  Corporal  Curtis,  saying,  "Take  Jniet 
with  you,  and  do  as  I  told  too,  corporal.  AToid 
the  town,  and  be  back  before  dark;  for  if  they 
do  not  give  op  the  papers,  I  shall  want  yoa  lo 
help  to  hang  our  friend  there." 

His  back  was  turned  to  Master  Dry,  and  ii 
he  uttered  these  words  aloud,  he  winked  upoa 
the  corporal  significantly  with  one  small  eje. 

"They  will  obey  my  order!"  said  Dry. 

"  I  trust  they  will !"  reioined  Barecolt,  sol- 
emnly. "You,  Jones,  take  this  to  Bishop's 
Merton,  and  get  the  money.  You  may  tell 
Master  Winkneld,  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  that 
Master  Dry  wants  it  sadly.  So  he  does,  poor 
man!  Look  about  the  town,  too,  before  yon  retara, 
and  see  what  is  going  on.  I  heard  this  morning 
that  they  are  turning  loyal ;  and  if  so,  I  may 
honour  them  with  a  visit  myself  some  day." 

The  men  rode  away,  and  Captain  Barecol^ 
after  having  .secured  the  horses  to  two  treesc,  took 
his  pistols  irom  the  saddle,  and  rejoined  his  pri^ 
oner  in  the  cave.  There  seating  himself  on  the 
ground,  with  his  long  legs  stretched  out  across 
the  mouth  of  the  excavation,  he  waved  Mr.  Dry, 
with  a  commanding  air,  to  seat  himself  also.  It- 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  Captain  Barecolt  had 
been  rendered  somewhat  more  grand  in  his  own 
opinion  by  the  last  stoup  of  wine  which  he  had 
tossed  off  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  it  had 
been  a  gill,  and  his  captive,  feeling  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  oppose  him  even  in  a  trifle,  in- 
stantly bent  his  hocks  to  the  ground,  being  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  weary  with  a  ride  of  moie 
than  thirty  miles  that  morning. 

Captain  Barecolt  first  began  by  examining  the 
priming  of  his  pistols,  the  muzzles  of  which  ev- 
ery now  and  then  swept  Mr.  Dry's  person  in  a 
manner  that  made  him  very  uncomfortable;  but 
when  this  operation  was  finished,  and  the  pisiokf 
replaced  in  his  belt,  ihe  Rovalist  officer  turned 
his  looks  upon  Mr.  Dry  with  a  son  of  compas- 
sionate contempt  thnt  was  extremely  i.riiaiing. 
"Ah,  Master  Dry,  Master  Dry,"  he  said,  "loth 
yon  and  I  know  this  wood  very  well.  Y(»n  often 
used  lo  come  here  when  you  were  an  apprentice 
boy  wirh  old  NichoJHS  Cobalter;  and  in.-.nv  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  salt  have  you  hid  away  iL 
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that  comer,  just  behind  wbeir  yon  mn  now  alt* 
ting;  many  an  ounce  of  pepper  have  you  laid 
in  the  nook  jusi  over  yoar  Lead,  till  you  could 
dispose  or  your  pilferings." 

Mr.  Dry  said  nothing,  but  gazed  at  Captain 
Barecolt  Jrom  under  his  bent  brows  with  a  look 
of  hatred  and  fear,  snch  as  might  be  supposed 
to  pass  over  his  conntenance  if  he  had  seen  the 
infernal  spirit. 

**  Ay,"  continued  the  officer,  in  a  somewhat 
maudlin  and  sentimental  tone,  "  those  were 
pleasant  days,  Mr.  Dry,  especially  when  yon 
used  to  take  a  walk  in  this  wood  with  buxom 
Mr5.  Cobalter,  when  her  husband  went  to  Loo- 
don  town,  and  she  used  to  vow,  if  ever  he  died, 
you  should  be  her  second,  because  you  were  ten- 
der of  her  failings,  and  connived  at  her  dealing 
with  the  potile-pot  more  freely  than  her  husband 
liked." 

"And  who  the  devil  are  you?"  cried  Mr.  Dry, 
furiously,  forgetting  all  his  sanctity  in  the  irri- 
latine  state  of  apprehension  and  astonishment  to 
which  he  was  reduced. 

"Ay,  those  were  merry  times,  Ma'^tcr  Dry," 
continued  Barecolt,  without  noticing;  his  intem- 

eTate  question,  and  fixing  one  eye  upon  Mr 
ry*s  face,  while  the  other  rolled  vacantly  round 
the  cave,  as  if  searching  for  memories  or  ideas. 
•*  Yes,  Master  Dry,  no  one  would  have  thought 
to  see  you  the  master  of  Longsoaken  in  those 
days.  But  it  all  came  of  the  widow,  and  your 
stepping,  by  her  help,  into  all  that  old  Cobalier 
lefl---fair  or  foul,  Master  Dry,  it  matters  not; 
70a  got  it,  and  that  made  a  man  of  you." 

"And  who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  are  you?" 
demanded  the  Puritan,  almost  springing  at  bis 
throat. 

"  I  will  tell  you,Ezekiel  Dry,"  answered  Bare- 
•  eolt,  bending  forward,  and  gazing  sternly  in  his 
ftce.  "  I  will  tell  vou.  I  am  Daniel  Cobalter^ 
a]r,  little  Daniel,  the  old  man's  only  nephew— 
bis  brother's  son — whom  you  cheated,  with  the 
widow's  aid,  of  his  uncle's  inheritance,  and  lefl 
logo  out  into  the  world  with  five  crown  pieces 
and  a  .stout  heart ;  and  now  that  I  have  you  here, 
face  lo  face,  in  Wilbury  wood,  what  have  you  to 
aay  why  I  should  not  blow  yeur  brains  out  for 
all  that  you  have  done  to  mc  and  mine  V* 

Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  shrunk  into  nothins:, 
while  Barecolt  continued  to  gaze  upon  him  stern- 
ly, as  if  he  would  have  eat  Him  alive.  A  moment 
aiier, however,  the  gallant  captain's  face  relaxed 
its  awful  frown,  and  with  a  withering  and  con- 
temptuous smile  he  went  on.  "But  set  your 
mind  at  ea.se,  worm.  You  are  safe  in  mv  scorn. 
I  have  done  better  for  myself  than  if  I  had  been 
tied  down  to  a  mechanical  life.  Bui  take  warn- 
ing by  what  has  happened,  and  do  not  let  me 
catch  you  any  more  at  these  same  tricks,  or  f 
will  pnt  my  boot  heel  upon  vour  head,  and  tread 
your  brains  out  like  a  vipers.  There,  sit  there, 
and  be  silent  till  the  men  come  back;  for  ifl  see 
Tou  move,  or  hear  you  speak,  it  will  raise  choler 
In  me." 

The  gallant  captain  then  rose,  and  stood  for  a 
minnte  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then  re- 
turned again  and  seated  himself,  looking  at  Dry 
with  a  sneerin?  smile.  "  Now  art  thon  hamm«*r- 
ins  thy  puor  thin  brains  to  find  how  Daniel  C(»- 
baTier'has  heron  e  Captain  Barecolt;  but  ifrhmi 
twistesi  the  leuers  into  proper  form,  thou  wilt 
find  that  1  have  not  lak^n  one  from  any  man's 
name  but  mv  own.  That  is  no  n)hbery,  Dry !" 
"Nay,  I  see!  1  .•*eer'  said  the  Puritan. 

"  Ay,   dost    thou    so  T'   rejoined    BarecolL 


"Then  see  and  be  silent;"  and  he  leaned  hm 
bead  upon  his  hand  and  gazed  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  thie  cave.  Pretteuily  Captain  Bare^ 
coil's  head  nodded,  and  his  breath  came  sume* 
what  heavily.  Dry,  of  LAingsoaken,  g.tzed  at  hint 
with  his  small  eyes  full  uf  fierce  and  baleful 
liifht.  Bot  his  face  did  not  gruw  red  or  healedi 
with  rhe  angiy  passion  that  was  evidently  work- 
ing within  iiim.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  aa 
white  as  that  of  a  coi-pse.  "  Ruin !"  he  m ottered 
in  a  low  voice  to  himself:  "  Rum  I"  And  at  the 
same  time  he  pat  his  right  hand  in  his  pocket, 
where  be  had  concealed  the  knife. 

But  Captain  Barecolt  suddenly  raised  bis 
head.    *'  You  moved !"  he  said,  sternly. 

"  It  was  but  for  my  ease,"  answered  Orv,  in  a 
whining  tone ;  "  this  ground  is  very  hard." 

"Sit  still,"  rejoined  the  capiam,  frowningy 
and  then  resumeti  the  same  attitude.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  he  breathed  hard  again;  and  then 
he  snored,  for  he  had  drank  mnrh  wine  and  rid* 
den  far.  For  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Dry  ihuught 
he  was  feigning  sleep,  and  yet  it  seemed  very 
like  reality — sound,  heavy,  dull. 

"  It  must  be  soon,  or  not  at  all,"  he  thought  to 
himself;  "the  other  mnn  may  soon  tie  hack. 
Sotl,  1  will  try  him ;"  and  rising,  he  afiecied  to 
look  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Captain 
Barecolt  slept  on. 

Ezekiel  Dry  trembled  very  much ;  hut  he  qui- 
etly pill  his  hand  once  more  intu  his  pufket,  and 
drew  fonh  the  knife.  He  grasped  it  tight,  and 
took  a  step  forwani  to  the  sleeping  man's  side. 
Barecolt,  accustomed  to  watch,  started,  and  was 
rising;  but  ere  he  could  gain  his  feet,  the  hh»w 
descended  on  his  right  breast,  and  leaving  the 
knife  behind,  Dry  darted  out  of  the  cave. 

The  blood  gushed  loriti  in  a  stream ;  but  with 
a  quick  and  firm  hand,  Bn recoil  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  hell,  corked  it,  took  a  .step  lorwani,  lev- 
elled, and  fired.  Dry,  of  Lonssoaken,  sprung  up 
a  fior  fn>m  the  gniiind,  and  foil  heavily  up^m  the 
forest  grass,  with  his  blood  and  brains  scattered 
ronml. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Barecolt.  "  Ha,  Master  Drv. 
But  I  feel  marvellous  faint — very  faint;  I  will 
sit  down  ;"  anil  resumins;  his  seat,  he  leaned 
back,  while  his  lace  became  as  pale  as  ashes, 
and  the  pistol  fell  trom  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

TuR  attempt  upon  Hull  had  be«»n  abandoned, 
and,  moitifien  an»l  d'.'>rHMidin?,  Charles  I  h«?.i 
quiiipd  Beverley  and  pui-sued  his  rnan-h  ihnMiy^h 
the  Innd.  The  Karl  «»f  Ks^ex  lay  in  fort^'e  al  Not- 
iin:;hain,  but  no  show  oj  eniTijv  announced  ai  this 
rime  the  successes  which  the  Parliamentarv  par- 
ties were  ultimately  to  olttain.  The  nilijhtier 
spirits  had  not  vet  risen  from  the  depth,  and  the 
osiensible  engines  with  which  faniion  worked 
were,  as  usual,  the  cunnim^ artifice,  the  well-iold 
lip,  the  exa?wrate«l  grievance,  the  siipprpsxed 
truth,  the  dark  in*iinuafiim,  l»v  whirh  laiye  class- 
es, if  not  whole  nations,  inav  be  siirre<i  up  either 
for  ffiHKl  «»r  evil.  There  was  aciivitv  in  all  the 
small  and  pt'ttv  arts  of  agiraiiun,  there  wax  ao* 
tivity  in  \hn<e  courses,  whi''h  pn'pare  the  way 
for  greater  thmvs;  hn?  in  thai  whirh  was  10  •!•- 
••i'le  all.  arms,  lardine^^,  if  not  sloth,  was  at«>ne 
apparent. 

It  is  siransre,  in  reviewing  al.  great  ha>)iiiial 
convulsions,  to  remark  how  [leiiv  are  the  event* 
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and  how  bquII  are  really  the  men  by  which 
creat  success  is  obtained,  though  insignificant 
Uicidents  swell  into  importance  by  their  mass, 
and  mean  characters  gain  a  reflected  sublimity 
irom  ihe  vasiness  of  the  results  by  which  their 
deeds  are  followed.  Even  individual  vices  and 
weaknesses  acquire  a  certain  grandeur  under 
the  magnifying  power  of  important  epochs,  and 
from  the  uses  to  which  they  are  turned ;  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  bombast  of  Na- 
poleon, which  would  have  excited  little  but  con- 
tempt m  less  prominent  persons,  appear  in  a  de- 
gree sublime  from  being  displayed  on  a  wider 
stage,  and  employed  as  means  to  a  mighty  end. 
We  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  efforts  bv  results,  as 
of  people  by  tneir  success,  noticing  but  little,  in 
the  anplication  of  men's  characters — one  of  the 
chieielements  which  distinguish  the  great  from 
the  little — the  objects  which  they  propased  lo 
themselves,  and  in  our  judgment  of  their  skill,  ta- 
lcing into  small  account  the  difficulties  that  op- 
posed and  the  facilities  that  favoured  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  designs;  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that  the  revolutions  which  have  carried 
great  usurpers  into  power  have  always  raised  the 
ambitious  and  led  the  patriotic  behind,  as  if  hu- 
man selfishness  were  the  only  motive  which  can 
ensure  thcit  continuity  of  efibrt  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose which  alone  can  command  success  among 
the  struggles  of  diverse  factions,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  infinitely  varied  opinions.  The  Earl 
01  Essex  was  a  higher-minded  man  than  Crom- 
well, but  he  had  doubts  and  hesitations  which 
Cromwell's  ambition  would  not  entertain,  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  strike  the  first  irrevocable  blow  against 
an  army  commanded  by  his  sovereign  in  person. 
Doubtless  he  fancied,  as  many  did,  that  the  small 
force  collected  tardily  by  a'  monarch,  without 
supplies,  would  speedily  melt  away,  and  leave 
Cha:  *8,  of  sheer  necessity,  to  accept  any  terms 
that  tb.;  Parliament  chose  to  dictate;  but  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  the  king  was  permitted  un- 
opposed to  march  to  Shrewsbury,  while  the  Par 
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band.  It  ia  too  late  in  the  tale  either  to  paint 
the  feelings  which  were  in  the  heans  of  each  at 
that  moment,  or  to  tell  the  words  of  dear  uffec- 
tion  that  they  spoke;  the  thrill  of  matual  affrc- 
tion ;  the  trembling  flutter  of  her  heart  as  she 
thought  of  the  near-approaching  hour;  the  glad 
eagerness  of  his  to  call  her  his  awn  beyond  the 
power  of  fate:  the  visions  of  future  joy  and  the 
long  vistas  of  happy  years  which  the  warm  ima- 
gination of  each  presented,  not  the  less  bright 
and  sparkling  because  on  her  side  as  on  his 
though  from  aifierent  causes,  vague  clouds  and 
indistinct  shadows  bung  over  parts  of  the  scene 
which  fancy  painted.  Come  what  might,  thej 
were  in  a  few  days  to  be  united,  and  chat  was 
enough  for  the  hour. 

They  had  been  talking  long  over  their  plaoi 
and  prospects;  the  old  house  of  Lougnor  Hall 
was  to  be  their  abode  for  the  next  three  weeks; 
their  marriage  was  to  be  as  private  and  qniei  as 
even  Annie  Walton's  heart  could  desire,  and  tk 
circumstances  of  the  times  gave  fair  ezcase  (or 
cutting  ofl*  all  ceremonies  and  casting  away  all 
formal  delays.  Of  three  weeks  they  thoogfat 
themselves  secure,  and  within  that  little  space 
was  bounded  all  the  real  lifetime  of  their  bopef. 
Beyond— what  was  bevondl  Who  conld  ujl 
and  yet  thev  dreamed  of  days  long  after,  and 
fancy  looked  over  the  prison  walla  of  the  presen; 
and  told  them  of  fair  scenes  and  glowing  land- 
scapes which  only  her  eye  could  descry. 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  said  Annie  Waltoa, 
after  a  pause,  "that  Charies  could  have  beet 
married  on  the  same  day." 

The  earl  smiled.  "  Then  yon  see  it  now,  to- 
loved,"  he  replied. 

"Nay,  Francis,  who  could  help  seeing  itT* 
asked  Miss  Walton.  "Arrah  herself  must  see  and 
know  it,  and  yet  she  seems  not  so  happy— not 
so  cheerful  as  I  should  have  thought  such  knovl- 
edge  would  make  her,  for  I  am  very  sure  thai 
she  has  loved  him  long;  and  at  one  lime  I  fear- 
ed for  and  pitied  her." 

"  And  he  has  loved  her  long  too,  Annie,"  »• 
li'a'mentary  forces  lay  inactive  at  Northampton.  |  plied  the  earl ;  "longer  than  you  believe, or  than 
The  reception  given  to  the  monarch  in  the  town  :  he  himself  knew.    This  passion  has  been  groiT' 


was  such  as  to  encourage  high  hopes  in  all,  and 
as  Wales  was  rising  in  nis  favour,  it  was  judged 
expedient  that  Charles  should  visit  the  princi- 
pality in  person  while  the  armv  recruited  itself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  a  supply  of  arms  and  money. 
Provisions,  indeed,  were  abundant,  the  Royalist 
troops  were  regularly  paid,  greater  order  and  | 


ing  like  a  flower  in  the  spring,  first  in  the  bud, 
as  pity;  then  showing  its  first  hues  as  deep  in- 
terest and  tenderness,  then  partly  expanding  lite 
the  timid  blushing  blossom  that  seems  to  fear 
that  even  the  green  leaves  around  should  look 
into  its  glowing  breast,  and  at  last  in  the  first 
warm  day  opening  wide  to  the  bright  sun. 
Charles  Walton,  when  first  I  saw  your  own 


more  perfect  ^isciphne  were  maintained  than  j  dear  eyes  at  Bishop's  Merton,  felt  )ove,orsoai^ 
had  yet  been  observed  in  the  army,  and  a  state  I  thing  very  like  it,  for  Arrah  Neil,  and  yet  be 


of  calm  and  cheerful  enjoyment  reigned  in  the 
good  old  town,  which  is  but  too  seldom  known  in 
civil  war. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  things,  when  one  even- 
ing, a  little  before  sunset,  just  after  the  king  had 
left  Shrewsbury  for  Wales,  two  persons,  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  wandered  alongr  through  the 
fields  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  full  once  more  of 
happy  dreams  an'i  hopes  of  bright  hours  to  come. 
Lord  Beverley  gazed  down  into  his  fair  compan- 
ion's eyes  as  she  lifted  her  sunny  look  towards 
bis  fine  expressive  face,  and  he  saw  in  those  two 


would  have  been  strangely  hurt  if  any  one  had 
told  him  that  he  ever  thought  of  the  poor,  wild 
cottage  girl  with  aught  but  mere  compassion." 

"  You  men  are  strange  beings,"  replied  Annie 
Walton,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile  at  the  ^anie 
time ;  "  and  yet  I  am  not  without  my  feara  fbr 
that  dear  ch  ifd.  Unless  the  proofs  of  who  she  t5 
can  be  found  and  clearly  made  out,  what  will  be 
Charles's  conduct  1" 

"I  will  tell  you,  love,**  answered  Lord  Bever- 
ley. "  Pride  will  yield,  Annie,  to  the  noM«t 
and  strongest  quality  of  your  brother*^  heart,  the 


wells  of  light  the  deep  pure  love  of  which  he  had  ■  sense  of  honour.  He  ha!«  displayed  his  love  for 
80  often  dreamed;  while  Annie  Walton,  in  the  j  her  too  openly  to  herself  for  Charles  Walton  Ip 
countenance  of  him  who  gazed  with  such  fond  i  hesitate.  Other  men  might  do  so,  and  think 
thoughtfulnesR  upon  "her,  read  the  intense  and  [  themselves  justified  in  sacrificing  her  peace  and 


Eassionate  tenderness  which  only  can  satisfy  the 
cart  and  teach  the  spirit  of  woman  to  repose 
with  calm  security  on  the  love  of  her  future  hns- 


their  own  affection  to  the  cold  judgment  of  the 
world ;  but  if  a  time  should  come  when  he  has  to 
ask  himself  how  he  is  to  |tct  to  Arrah  Nei^  tiii 
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pooFi  siill  unkDown  in  po.siUon,  aod  even  in 
name,  he  will  feel  himsell  plighted  to  her  bv  the 
words  and  looks  of  these  days,  and.  as  I  have 
said,  he  will  not  hesitate/' 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  and, 
indeed,  1  think  it  will,  for  he  is  generous  and  i 
kind;  but  yet  I  wish  this  man  would  return  with  < 
the  paper  that  he  undertook  to  bring.  Here  sev- 
eral weeks  have  passed,  and  no  tidings  have  been 
heard  of  him.  Surely,  that  sad  hypocrite  Dry 
cannot  have  bribed  hiin.'' 

"Oh  no!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  a  laugh: 
"  all  men  have  their  own  notions  of  honour,  dear- 
est, and  though  he  is  loo^e  and  dissolute,  a  bab- 
bler and  a  braggadocio,  yet  his  courage  and  his 
fidelity  are  beyond  doubt.  He  is  either  dead  or 
he  will  come  back— but  what  is  that  lying  on 
the  grass  T 

"  Good  Heaven,  it  is  a  dead  man !"  cried  Annie 
Walton,  turning  pale. 

"  Nay,  some  one  asleep,  rather,"  said  her  lover ; 
*'he  is  not  like  the  dead.  See,  his  arm  is  tblded 
to  pillow  his  head.  Wait  here  a  moment,  Annie, 
and  I  will  go  and  see." 

Lord  Beverlev  advanced  to  the  spot  where  the 
person  they  haa  been  speaking  of  was  stretched 
jn  the  long  grass,  and  gazed  upon  him  for  an  in- 
scant  without  speaking.  Then  taking  him  by 
the  arm,  he  shook  him  gently  to  rouse  him,  and 
with  a  start,  the  sleeper  sat  up  and  gazed  around. 

"  Good  gracious  me !"  he  cried,  as  fir.st  he 
woke,  "where  am  11  Ah,  my  lord  the  earl,  is 
that  you  7    Well,  this  is  a  lucky  chance  indeed !" 

«*  Why,  how  came  you  sleeping  here.  Master 
Falgaie  1"  inquired  the  earl ;  "  and  how  did  yon 
getoutofUuin" 

"  1  came  here  on  the  carriage  provided  by  na- 
ture, my  good  lord,"  answered  the  painter,  "and 
I  was  sleeping  because  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
open.  To  get  out  of  Hull  was  no  difficulty ;  but 
to  get  out  of  Worcester  was  hard  work  indeed ;" 
and  he  went  on  to  relate  how  he  had  travelled 
from  Hull  on  foot  to  Worcester,  and  then,  having 
ventured  upon  some  loyal  speeches  over  a  cup  of 
ale,  had  found  himself  speedily  under  charge  of  a 
(goard,  from  whom  he  escapetf  after  innumerable 
obstacles  (which  need  not  be  detailed  to  the 
reader),  and  had  walked  from  that  city  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury,  a  distance  of  more 
than  forty-seven  miles,  between  the  preceding 
midnight  and  one  o'clock  that  day,  when,  utterly 
exhausted,  he  had  lain  down  to  rest  and  fallen 
asleep. 

••  This  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  dear  Annie," 
said  the  earl,  turning  to  Miss  Walton,  who  had 
come  slowly  up  when  she  saw  that  the  poor  paint- 
er was  not  dead ;  "  and  as  he  showed  good  aiscre- 
tion  in  my  case  at  a  ver}'  critical  moment,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  for  him.  8o,  Master  Falgate," 
be  continued,  "  the  good  folks  of  Worcester  seem 
▼ery  rebelliously  inclined  to  treat  you  so  harshly 
for  a  few  loyal  words." 

"  Good  faith,  my  noble  lord,  the  men  of  Wor- 
cester had  but  little  to  do  with  it,"  replied  Fal- 
Ste ;  "  it  was  Lord  Elssex's  soldiery  that  were  so 
rbarous  to  poor  me.  Have  you  not  heard  that 
he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Worcester  yesterday  V* 

"No,  indeed r  said  the  earl,  with  a  cloud 
coming  over  his  countenance  at  the  thought  of 
fresh  dangers  and  delays.  "No,  indeed,  but 
come  with  us  into  the  city,  Falgate.  Your  in- 
telligence may  be  valuable;  and  as  for  yourself, 
1  must  do  what  I  can  to  place  yon  in  some  regi- 
tneni  uf  foot." 

"No,  no,  my  lord,"  answered  the  ptlnter,  **I 
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have  done  with  soldiering;  I  was  never  made 
for  iu  I  do  not  like  to  paint  men's  faces  with 
blood,  or  see  it  done.  All  that  you  can  do  for 
me  is  to  bring  me  to  speech  of  a  noble  gen- 
tleman named  Lord  Walton,  if  such  a  thing  is 
ever  to  take  place;  for  I  have  hunted  him  to 
Beverley,  to  ^  ork,  to  Nottingham,  and  then  find- 
ing the  Roundheads  in  the  way  in  an  unlucky 
day,  took  Worcester  in  my  way  hither.  So  I  do 
think  1  shall  never  see  him." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  easy,  my  good  friend," 
answered  Jie  ear! .  '  Lord  Walton  Is  here,  and 
this  lady  is  his  sister;  so  come  with  us,  and  you 
will  see  him  in  a  few  n)inute&" 

The  poor  painter,  who  was  not  without  his 
share  of  taste,  was  delighted  at  his  meeting  with. 
Miss  Walton,  whose  beautiful  face  ana  form 
were  ready  passports  to  respect  and  admiration; 
nor  did  her  words  and  manner  produce  less  effect : 
for  to  the  heart  of  Annie,  the  least  service  rendered 
to  him  she  loved  made  the  doer  interesting  in  her 
eyes ;  and  with  gentle  tones  and  kindly  looks,  she 
told  poor  Diggory  Palgate  that  she  had  heard  of 
him  and  of  his  discretion  from  Lord  Beverley,  and 
thanked  him  deeply  for  the  caution  he  had  shown. 
Had  Diggory  Falgate  been  Captain  Barecolt,she 
would  instantly  have  had  a  full  account  of  all  that 
had  been  done  to  save  the  earl,  by  informinff  Sir 
John  Hotham  of  his  situation,  together  with  va- 
rious additions  and  improvements,  which  would 
have  lefl  all  the  honour  of  his  deliverance  with 
that  worthy  captain !  But  Falgate,  to  whom  the 
presence  of  beauty  had  something  almost  awful 
m  it,  did  not  even  take  to  himself  the  credit  that 
was  rightly  his  due,  but  walked  on  nearly  in  si- 
lence beside  the  earl  and  his  fair  companion,  till, 
entering  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  they  reached 
the  house  where  Lady  Margaret  Lan^ley  and 
her  young  relatives  had  taken  up  their  abode, 
near  the  Wellington  Gate  of  the  city. 

"  Is  Lord  Walton  within  Y*  the  earl  demanded, 
addressing  one  of  the  servants  in  the  old  porch; 
and  the  answer  was,  "  Yes.  my  lord.  He  is  in  the 
small  room  on  the  leiY.  witn  my  lady ;"  and  lead- 
ing Annie  on,  with  Falgate  following  close  be- 
hind, Lord  Beverley  entered  the  chamber,  say- 
ing, "  Here  is  a  good  fViend  of  mine,  Charles, 
who  brings  you  tidings  from  Hull." 

Lord  Walton  rose  from  his  seat  between  that 
of  Lady  Margaret  and  fair  Arrah  Neil,  gazing 
upon  the  painter  through  the  dim  evening  li?ht 
which  found  its  way  through  the  tall  lattice  win- 
dow, without  the  slightest  recollection  of  his  face, 
as,  indeed,  he  had  never  before  seen  him.  But 
the  moment  that  Falgate  beheld  Arrah  Neil,  he 
advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  her,  then  stopped 
and  hesitated,  for  her  dress  was  much  altered, 
and  then  went  on  again,  but  with  a  timid  and 
doubtful  air. 

Arrah,  however,  welcomed  him  with  a  kindly 
smile,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  saying, 
"  Ah,  Master  Falgate,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  sale. 
This  is  the  person  whom  I  mentioned,  Charles, 
who  aided  my  escape  from  Hull." 

"  He  deserves  all  our  thanks,  dear  Arrah,"  re- 
plied Charles  Walton,  "and  every  recompense 
that  we  can  give  him ;  but  did  I  understand  right, 
sir,  that  you  have  business  with  me  V 

"  Why,  I  had,  my  noblejord,"  answered  Fal- 
gate, in  a  somewhat  flattering  tone ;  **  but— but, 
as  I  have  found  this  voung  lady,  I  think  it  is  to 
her  I  should  speak,  for  the  business  is  her  own. 
I  only  asked  for  your  lordship  because — ^because 
I  had  heard  that  you  were  her  best  friend." 

"Oh  yes,  indeed  he  is^"  ex.c\A.vEE«\.  Ksv^ 
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I9efl,  warmly,  "  and  whatever  is  to  be  said,  had 
beUer  be  said  to  him.  He  can  judge  rightly  of 
thiags  that  1  do  not  nndersund." 

"  Well,  then,  speak  to  me  here,  sir,"  said  Lord 
Walton,  retiring  toward.^  the  window.  '*  You  had 
better  come  too,  Arrah,  for  we  may  want  you  in 
oar  council." 

Falgate  followed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  Arrah  Neil  rose  and  joined  them,  while 
Annie  Walton  seated  herself  beside  her  auni, 
and  Lord  Beverley  took  a  place  on  the  other  side 
of  Lady  Margaret's  chair,  engaging  her  atten- 
tion by  an  account  of  their  walk.  Nor  was  it  ac- 
cidentally he  did  so :  for  he  knew  that  at  that  mo- 
ment, though  the  fine  countenance  of  the  old 
dame  was  calm,  there  were  many  thoughts  and 
memories,  many  doubts  and  hopes,  busy  in  her 
bosom — too  busy  far  for  peace.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  turned  his  eyes  every  now  and  then 
towards  the  window,  against  which  appeared  the 
fine  and  dignified  form  of  Lord  Walton,  with  the 
light  of  evening  shining  full  upon  his  lordly  brow 
and  chiselled  features,  and  the  sweet  profile  of 
Arrah  Neil,  with  the  graceful  outline  of  her  fig- 
ure, all  in  deep  shade.  The  painter  seemed 
speaking  eagerly,  while  they  listened,  and  from 
time  to  time  Charles  Walton  bent  his  head  or 
asked  a  question;  while  Arrah  Neil,  with  her 
face  inclined  towards  the  ground,  once  or  twice 
raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  seemed 
to  wipe  away  a  tear.  At  length  the  painter 
drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  small  packet,  which 
he  placed  in  Lord  Walton's  hands,  and  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  held  while  the  young  nobleman 
examined  eagerly  the  contents  of  the  packet. 
They  seemed  various;  some  of  them  being  let- 
ters and  scraps  of  parchment,  some  small  trinkets. 
When  he  had  gazed  upon  them  all,  one  aller 
the  other,  Charles  Walton  gave  them  to  Arrah 
Neil,  first,  however,  drawing  her  arm  through 
his  own,  as  if  to  support  her.  Then  taking  the 
paper  from  Falgate's  hand,  he  read  what  was 
written  on  it  attentively;  and  then,  turning  once 
more  to  his  fair  companion,  he  kissed  her  tender- 
ly, adding  a  few  wonis,  the  last  of  which  sounded 
like  "  My  dear  cousin." 

Lady  Margaret  Langley  caught  them  and 
started  up,  but  instantly  resumed  her  seat;  and 
Lord  Walton,  taking  Arrah's  hand  in  his,  while 
he  supported  her  tremblin&r  steps  with  his  arm, 
led  her  forward  to  the  old  lady's  chair.  The 
fair  girl  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bent  her  head 
before  Lady  Margaret,  while  in  a  low  and 
solemn  voice  the  young  nobleman  said,  "  tAj 
dear  aunt,  it  is  as  you  have  dreamed.  This 
sweet  girl  is  your  child's  child." 

Lady  Margaret  said  not  a  word,  but  cast  her 
arms  round  Arrah  Neil,  bent  her  head  upon  her 
fair  neck,  and  wept  in  silence ;  then  raised  her 
tearful  eyei  towards  heaven  and  sobbed  aloud. 
The  old  slaghound,  too,  as  if  he  comprehended 
all  and  shared  in  all,  approached,  and  with  a 
low  whine  licked  his  mistress's  withered  hand. 

She  speedily  grew  calm,  however,  and  look- 
ing up  to  her  nephew  without  taking  her  arm 
from  Arrah's  neck,  she  asked,  "  But  is  it  all  true, 
Charles'?  Is  it  all  proved  1  Is  she  the  heiress 
of  my  house?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  fen^^minute  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  is  wanting,"  replied  Lord  Walton; 
"and  quite  enough  is  proved,  my  dear  aunt,  tu 
leave  no  dnubt  whatever  on  our  minds,  as  I  will 
show  you,  though  other  papers,  indeed,  are  want- 
ing at  present  which  might  be  needful  to  estab- 
lish her  right  and  legitimacy  in  a  court  of  Jaw. 


Whatever  might  be  its  aecision,  nowefri  to  is 
she  must  be  ever  our  own  dear  coasin  AiabeOa 
Tyron." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  starting  np 
and  clasping  her  hands,  ** still  Arrah  Neil!  to 
you,  Charles,  to  all  of  you,  still  Arrah  Neil!" 

Lord  Walton  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look  of 
earnest  tenderness,  and  a  faint  smile  crossed  his 
fine  lip.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  whatever 
was  her  name  for  the  time,  she  woald  soon  be 
Arabella  Walton;  but  he  could  not  agitate  her 
more  at  thai  moment,  and  was  about  to  proceed 
with  the  account  he  was  rendering  to  Lady 
Maigaret,  when  Lord  Beverlev  advanced  and 
extended  his  arms  to  Arrah  Neil.  She  gazed 
upon  him  in  surprise;  but  he  pressed  her  i» 
his  bosom  warmly,  eagerly,  and  kissed  her 
brow,  exclaiming,  "Fear  not,  dear  child!  fear 
not !  The  same  blood  flows  in  your  veins  and 
mine.  I  am  not  deceived.  Lady  Margaret;  her 
father  was  my  mother's  brother,  is  it  not  sol" 

"  It  is,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  Ask  me  na 
questions  vet,  my  child.  He  is  your  cousin, 
and  he  and  his  have  forgiven  me  and  mine.  1 
trust  that  God  has  forgiven  us;  and  you  may 
have  to  do  so  too  when  you  hear  all.  Say,  wiu 
you  do  it,  Arrah  1" 

The  fair  girl  fell  upon  her  neck  and  kissed 
her;  and  Annie  Walton  then  claimed  her  share 
of  tenderness,  though  to  her  the  tale  had  beea 
developed  more  gradually,  and  was  not  heig^ 
tened  by  surprise. 

It  was  a  strange  and  touching  scene,  however, 
even  to  one  who  witnessed  it,  like  the  pour 
painter,  without  any  personal  interest  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  lost  lamb,  and  Falgate's  eyes  were 
as  full  of  tears  as  those  of  the  rest  when  he  was 
called  forward  by  Lord  Walton  to  give  an  exaci 
account  of  how  he  had  found  the  packet  wkick 
he  had  brought  that  da}'.  His  tale  was  some* 
what  contused,  and  the  particulars  need  not  be 
related  here,  as  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  them;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the  account 
given  by  the  good  hostess  of  the  inn,  and  pointed 
out  the  facts  she  had  written  down ;  when  he  de^ 
tailed  his  visit  to  the  vault  and  the  opening  of 
the  coffin.  Lady  Margaret  Langley  sobbed  aloo^ 
exclaiming,  "My  child!  oh,  my  child  I  Ah, 
didst  thou  die  so  near  me,  and  no  mother's  hand 
to  close  thine  eyes  1" 

When  she  had  somewhat  recovered,  however^ 
she  took  the  tokens  and  the  papers  which  hail 
been  found  in  the  cofiin,  and  gazea  upon  them  one 
after  the  other  with  many  a  sad  comment 
There  were  two  rings  she  recollected  well.  One 
she  had  given  herself,  and  a  small  gold  circlet 
for  the  brow.  It  was  on  the  child's  sixteenth 
birthday,  she  said,  the  last  she  ever  spent  within 
her  father's  halls.  Then  she  read  the  certificate 
of  mairiage  and  a  short  statement  of  events,  in 
a  hand  that  she  knew  too  well,  wiping  the  bitter 
drops  from  her  eyes  that  she  might  see  the 
words;  and  then  she  kissed  the  name  written 
l)elow,  and  drawing  Arrah  to  her  heart,  embraced 
her  long. 

At  length  she  looked  round  and  asked,  "What 
is,  then,  wanting,  Charles?  All  doubt  is  done 
away." 

"  To  us  it  is,  my  dear  aunt,"  answered  Lord 
Walton;  "but  the  law  will  require  proof  that 
this  dear  girl,  so  long  called  Arrah  Neil,  is  the 
same  as  the  child  whom  old  Sergeant  Neil 
brought  from  Hull  to  Bishop's  Merton  many 
years  ago.  Those  proofs,  I  hone,  will  be  soon 
found,    indeed.  I  expected  that  they  would  iiave 
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betn  brought  hither  ere  cow.  Some  Btraoge  de- 
lay has  takea  place,  but  doubtless  some  mere 
accident  has  caused  it,  and,  at  all  events,  we 
are  satisfied." 

Miss  Walton  whispered  something  to  her 
brother  as  he  ended,  to  which  he  replied  quickly, 
*'  You  are  right,  Annie  1  I  will  do  it.  Stay  with 
my  aunt  and  cheer  her  till  we  return.  There  is 
a  ule  to  be  told  this  dear  girl,"  he  said,  speaking 
lo  Lady  Margaret,  "  which  is  too  sad  lor  you  to 
tell.  Let  me  do  it,  my  dear  aunt.  I  know  all 
the  facts." 

"Ay,  but  not  the  feeling  Charles,*'  replied 
the  old  lady :  **  yet  do  i>u,  it  you  will ;  I  can  tell 
the  rest  hereafter,  when  1  am  calmer— for  this 
will  pass  away.  I  never  thought  to  have  shed 
tears  again ;  1  fancied  the  fountains  were  dried 
»p.    Tell  her,  Charles— tell  her!  but  not  here." 

*'No,  1  will  speak  with  her  in  the  dining  hall," 
leplied  Lord  Walton.  "Come,<iear  Arrah.  It 
is  Dettcr  to  perlbrm  a  painful  task  at  once ;"  and, 
taking  her  Land,  he  led  her  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

It  was  a  large  old  hall  lined  with  black  oak: 
the  sun  was  setting  in  splendour,  and  the  rich 
rosy  light  poured  in  through  the  windows,  cast- 
ing a  taint  glow  upon  the  old  carved  wreaths  and 
glistening  panels. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lord  Walton,  as  they  entered 
and  he  closed  the  door,  "perhaps  1  had  better 
order  them  to  bring  lights,  dear  Arrah;  for  the 
sun  will  be  down  ere  my  tale  is  told." 

"Oh  no!"  answered  Arrah  Neil,  "there  will 
be  light  enough  for  so  sad  a  story  as  this  must 
be;  and  we  can  sit  in  this  window,  where  we 
can  see  the  last  look  of  day." 

Her  cousin  led  her  to  one  of  those  oldfash- 
k>ned  window  seats  where  many  of  us  have  sat 
in  our  own  youth,  and  took  his  place  beside  his 
lair  companion,  gazing  with  her  for  a  moment 
out  upon  the  evening  sky.  At  length,  with  a 
start,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  for  a  time  the  cause 
of  their  coming,  he  said,  "  But  to  my  tale,  Arrah 
Many  years  ago,  my  poor  aunt  fancied  herself 
the  happiest  of  women;  far  from  courts  or 
crowds,  in  the  m<(!5t  of  wild  scenes  that  suited 
her  turn  of  mind,  and  with  a  husband  who  loved 
her  deeply,  and  a  daughter  whom  they  both 
adored.  Sir  Richard  Langley  was  a  soldier, 
however,  of  much  renown ;  and  in  the  wars  of 
Ireland,  he  carried  Lady  Margaret  and  their 
child  to  Dublin.  They  there  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  Irish  nobleman,  nearly 
related  to  that  great  man — for  I  must  call  him  so, 
though  he  was  a  rebel — the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  Your  mother  was  then  bur  a  child, 
dear  Arrah,  a'id  this  nobleman  a  youth;  but  af- 
ter the  return  of  Sir  Richard  and  his  wife  to 
Langley  Hall,  he  came  to  visit  his  elder  sister, 
who  was  then  married  to  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 
Near  neighbourhood  produced  intimacy,  but  the 
Ii~.'  h  noble  and  the  English  knight  differed  on 
many  a  point,  in  mere  opinion,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
effect  was  such  that,  when  the  young  man  asked 
the  hand  of  the  old  man's  daughter,  it  was  re- 
fused with  .some  discourtesj.  Lady  Margaret 
herself  would  not  hear  of  such  a  marriage, 
though  ran  k,  and  station,  and  fortune  all  were  his : 
bat  sne  loved  not  to  part  with  her  daughter,  ana 
still  less  to  pari  with  her  for  a  land  which  she 
looked  upon  as  barbaroA  and  full  of  strife. 
Your  fatherj  Arrah,  was  rash  and  Tehement,  ln> 


patient  of  opposition,  and  easily  movsd  to  anv 
daring  deed,  though  generous  and  kind,  and  full 
of  honour.  He  had  gained ^our  mother's  love, 
too,  and  he  knew  it;  and  wlien  he  left  Langley 
Hall,  rejected  in  his  suit,  he  vowed  that  six 
months  shouM  not  pass  ere  she  should  be  his 
bride.  Not  six  weeks  went  by,  when,  going 
out  to  walk,  sad  and  lonely,  as  had  become  her 
custom,  she  did  not  return.  -  Search  was  made, 
but  she  could  not  be  found,  and  no  cenain  infor- 
mation was  to  be  obtained.  One  man  had  heard 
a  distant  cry,  one  had  seen  a  ship  hovering  on 
the  coast  hard  by,  and  several  had  seen  a  troop  of 
men,  stran^^ers  evidently  both  from  their  dress  and 
language,  wandering  near  Langley  Hall.  A  few 
weeks  of  terrible  suspense  passed,  and  then  the 
Lady  Margaret  received  a  letter  in  her  daughter's 
hand,  signed  Arabella  Tyrone.  It  tokl  of  her 
marriage  with  him  she  loved,  and  that  love  was 
openly  acknowledged.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
vague  hint  given  that  she  had  not  gone  willingly, 
nor  intentionally  disobeyed  her  parents;  but  nc 
details  were  afforded. 

"  The  answer  was  written  in  anger,  bidding  her 
see  them  and  write  to  them  no  more;  and  Sir 
Richard,  remembering  the  vow  of  him  who  was 
now  his  son-in-law,  swore  that  he  would  find  a 
time  to  make  him  beg  for  pardon  on  his  knees. 
Years  passed  ere  that  bitter  vow  could  be  ex- 
ercised. Your  father,  for  the  sake  of  an  ado- 
red wife,  bent  his  spirit  to  sue  by  letter  for  forgive- 
ness and  oblivion  of  the  past;  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  the  stem  old  man,  and  at  length  his  time 
came.  Fresh  troubles  broke  out  in  fieland :  Sir 
Richard  Langley  received  a  new  command;  and 
against  your  father— then,  alas!  preparing  to 
take  arms  against  the  government— he  chiefly 
urged  an  expedition.  That  country  has  always 
had  divisions  and  feuds  in  its  own  bosom,  and  a 
party  of  the  enemies  of  Tyrone  were  easily  form- 
ed to  join  their  efforts  to  a  small  body  of  regular 
troops,  and  guide  them  through  the  passes  to 
your  father's  castle — " 

"I  remember  it  well  "  said  Arrah  Neil,  "and 
the  terrace  looking  to  the  mountains." 

"  When  Sir  Ridoard  found  he  whom  he  sought 
was  absent  with  his  wife  and  child,"  continued 
Lord  Walton,  "and  that  there  was  likelv  to  be 
the  most  desperate  resistance  without  fruit,  hs 
was  inclined  to  pause,  and  perhaps  might  hsTe 
retreated,  but  those  with  whom  he  was  now  act- 
in?  governed  his  will.    They  would  not  hear  of 
delay  or  hesitation,  with  their  enemy's  hold  be- 
fore them.    He  remonstrated  in  vain :  the  attack 
commenced,  and  thoush  he  took  no  part  therein, 
and  likewise  rcsirainea  his  men,  he  had  the  grief 
of  seeing  his  daughter's  dwelling  taken,  pillaged, 
and  burned  to  the  ground  before  his  eyes.  There, 
alas !  perished,  dear  Arrah,  the  poor  sister  of  my 
friend,  your  cousin;  and  the  sight  of  her  black- 
ened remains,  which  at  first  he  woul*:!;  haidly  be- 
lieve were  not  yours,  though  he  had  before  been 
told  you  were  not  there,  turned  the  heart  of  Sir 
Richard  Langley  to  more  charitable  thoughts. 
He  repented  bitterly  but  the  cup  of  his  chastise- 
ment was  not  yet  full.    Your  father,  af>er  having 
seen  your  mother  and  yourself  embark  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  was  taken  by  a  party  of  the 
old  knight's  troops,  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  state  prisoner,  and  in  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort, remonstrance,  prayer,  and  petition,  was 
tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor.    Pardon  me 
dear  Arrah,  that  I  speak  such  harsh  words,  and 
do  so  without  irjing  to  soften  them,  for  I  wish,  to 
be  as  brief  as  may  be." 
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Arrah  Neil  wept,  but  made  no  answer,  and 
Lord  Walton  went  on:  "Among  those  who 
most  honestly  entreated  for  your  father's  life 
were  Sir  Richard  Laiigley  and  my  aunt,  Lady 
Maigaret;  but  those  were  times,  Arrah,  when 
pampered  sovereignty  had  never  known  the  soft- 
ening touch  of  adversity,  and  flatterers  and 
knaves  were  heard  when  the  honest  and  true 
were  scorned.  Naught  availed,  and  the  old 
knight  gave  himself  up  to  bitter  remorse.  Your 
poor  mother  was  sougnt  for,  and  every  post  took 
fi  letter  to  some  one  of  those  lands  which  it  was 
suppa'ced  she  might  have  visited;  but  no  such 
person  was  found ;  and  at  length  a  vague  ru- 
mour reached  Langley  Hall  that  she  and  her 
child  were  dead.  Whence  it  came,  what  was 
its  foundation,  no  one  could  discover;  but  as 
year  rolled  by  on  year,  and  no  tiding  came,  the 
report  was  credited.  The  old  man  accused  him- 
self of  murdering  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and  inflicted  on  himself  strange  and  superstitious 
punishments;  and  though  poor  Lady  Margaret, 
Irnowing  that  her  heart  was  burdened  with  the 
deeds  that  had  taken  place  more  than  his,  bore  her 
sad  bereavement  more  tranquilly,  yet  she  could 
not  allt^ther  exculpate  herself  from  the  charge 
of  harshness,  and  shared  in  all  his  penitence, 
and  took  part  in  all  his  grief.  Though  remorse 
often  goes  with  long  life,  yet  such  was  not  the 
case  here.  Sir  Richard  Langley  died  after  four 
or  five  years  of  unavailing  regret,  and  Lady 
Margaret  remained  as  you  have  seen,  changed, 
very  much  changed  from  what  she  once  was, 
but  yet  with  fine  and  noble  principles  at  heart. 
She  was  always  of  a  somewhat  wild  and  enthu- 
siastic temper  of  mind,  and  that  disposition  has 
deviated  or  late  into  great  eccentricity  of  charac- 
ter. The  thing  that  she  has  most  loved  and 
cherished— if  not  the  only  thing— has  been  that 
faithful  dog,  who  was  saved,  when  young,  from 
the  burning  castle  of  your  poor  father,  and  who, 
on  the  night  of  your  arrival,  displayed  such 
strange  signs  of  recognition." 

"  Oh,  1  remember  him  well  now,"  replied  Ar- 
rah Neil.  "  There  was  a  sunny  bank  below  the 
terrace,  near  a  small  lake,  and  I  used  to  put  my 
little  arms  round  his  shaggy  neck,  and  laugn 
when  he  bit  in  play  at  the  curls  of  my  hair.  It 
seems  but  yesterday,  now  that  the  dark  mist  has 
been  removed  from  between  me  and  memory. 
But  go  on,  Charles;  I  do  but  stop  you." 

Lord  Walton  had  fallen  into  a  rever)'— a  sweet 
one  it  was— to  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  pic- 
ture that  she  drew  of  her  fair  self  in  infancy. 
He  thought  he  saw  her  on  the  flowery  bank  at 
sport  with  her  rough  companion,  and'he  mi^ht 
have  fancied  to  saze  long  on  that  pleasant  sight, 
bad  not  her  words  roused  him. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  tell,  dear  Arrah,"  he  re- 
plied :  '•  the  rest  ofyour  fate  and  histury  you  know 
oetter  than  I  do ;  but  yet  there  is  une  point — " 

rie  stopped  and  gazed  upon  her  as  far  as  the 
fading  light  would  let  him  do  so  ;  and  his  heart 
beat  more  than  he  thought  anything  on  enrih 
could  have  made  it  do.  Arrah  Neil  raised  her 
eyes  with  a  look  of  inquiry  to  his  face,  but  the 
inquiry  was  instantly  an-swercd  by  what  she  saw 
there,  and,  with  a  cheek  of  crimson,  she  with- 
drew her  glance  as  soon  as  it  was  given. 

"Arrah,"  said  Lord  Walton,  in  a  low  and 
agitated  tone,  "  1  have  loved  you  long— longer, 
I  find  now,  than  I  myself  have  known— ay,  Ar- 
rah, 1  have  loved  you  from  childhood;  and  late- 
ly I  hare  thought— have  hoped— haw^  dreamed, 
jMuiui/is— that  f on  loved  me." 


Arrah  Neil  was  silent  for  a  momeDt— only  a 
moment ;  but  she  did  nothing  like  any  one  else: 
once  more  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  she  laid 
her  soft  hand  on  his,  and  asked,  *'  Y^ho  have  I 
ever  loved  but  you  1"  and  then  the  tean  rdJed 
over  the  long  lashes  and  diamonded  her  cheek. 

Charles  Walton  had  felt  in  those  few  brief  mo< 
ments  as  he  had  never  felt  before — as  he  bad 
never  imagined  that  he  could  feel.  He,  the 
calm,  the  firm,  the  strong-minded,  had  felt  timid 
as  a  child  before  the  cottage  girl,  the  object  of 
his  long  bounty,  the  partaker  of  his  house's  char- 
ity ;  and  he  knew,  from  that  strange  sensation, 
how  powerful  was  the  love  within  him ;  while 
she,  though  agitated,  though  moved,  gaioed, 
from  the  very  pure  singleness  of  the  one  strong 
passion  which  had  dwelt  in  her  breast  for  years, 
that  strength  to  avow  it,  which  he  seemed  scarce- 
ly able  to  command. 

But  that  avowal  once  made  on  her  part— 
though  he  knew  it— though  he  could  not  doabt 
it  belbre — restored  him  at  once  to  himself  again ; 
and,  casting  his  arms  round  her,  he  called  her 
his  own  dear  bride. 

A  iew  minutes  passed  in  sweet  emotions;  in 
words  so  broken  and  confused  that  they  woald 
seem  nonsense  if  here  written ;  in  signs  and  to- 
kens of  the  heart  which  form  a  sacrra  languifie 
that  ought  not  to  be  transcribed.  But  ihei 
Charles  Walton  spoke  of  his  sister's  near-ap- 
proaching marriage,  and  urged  that  she  whom 
he  loved  would  pt]t  the  seal  that  day  on  ber  ^e 
also. 

Arrah  turned  pale  and  .shook  her  head;  and 
when  her  lover,  with  soothing  words  and  kind 
assurances,  sought  to  remove  what  he  believed 
to  be  mere  timid  scruples  of  a  youni?  heart  to  so 
hasty  a  marriage,  she  answered,  "No,  Charles, 
no !  it  is  not  that.  I  would  not  so  ill  repay  your 
generous  kindness.  I  would  not  so  badly  retora 
my  benefactor's  love.  But  I  cannot— do,  I  can- 
not—I ought  not,  nay,  I  dare  not  unite  my  fate 
with  yours  till  all  doubt  is  removed  of  who  and 
what  I  am.  Oh,  Charles,  I  love  you  deeply— 
you  know  it— you  must  have  seen  it;  but  yet,  in 
truth  and  deep  sincerity,  I  tell  you  that  even 
could  you  have  condescended  to  have  the  poor 
wild  peasant  girl  as  yon  knew  her  long  ago,  Ar- 
rah Neil  had  too  much  love  for  Charles  Walton 
to  let  him  so  demean  himself.  No,  as  your  equal 
by  birth,  however  much  inferior  in  mind  and  ev- 
er\'  other  quality,  I  am  yours  when  you  will;  I 
will  not  say  a  word ;  I  will  not  plead  even  for  a 
day's  delay.  But  there  must  be  no  doubt;  it 
must  be  all  proved." 

"My  dearest  Arrah,"  replied  her  lover,  ten- 
deHy,  ••  I  have  no  doubt— all  is  clear— ail  is 
proved  to  me." 

"  But  not  10  the  worid,  Charles,  not  to  the 
world/'  she  answered ;  **  you  have  yourself  ad- 
mitted it;  and  you  must  nor,  indeed  you  must 
not  urge  me,  if  you  would  not  make  me  unhap- 
py—unhappy either  to  refuse  au^ht  that  you  ask, 
or  unhappy  to  do  that  which  I  think  wrong." 

Still  he  would  have  persuaded ;  but  she  gazed 
at  him  reproachfully,  saying,  "  Oh,  Charles,  for- 
bear !"  and  he  felt  the  heart  beneath  bis  arm  beat 
violently. 

"  Well,  then,  Arrah,"  he  said,  in  a  somewhat 
mournful  tone,  "remember,  my  beloved,  yoa 
have  promised  th->r  -'w^nover  these  papers  can 
be  found,  and  I  t:i:  •  will  be  soon,  or  that 

your  birth  be  by  any  .uer  means  clearly  esub- 
lished,  you  will  be  nAne  without  delav.''^ 

«i  The  instant  that  yoa  ask  me,"  n^iidd  Amk 
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Jfeil;  and  shortly  after  Charles  Walton  led  her 
back  to  the  arms  of  Lady  Margaret  Langley. 
He  left  her  there,  and  harried  out  to  the  houses 
■where  his  men  were  lodged ;  and  seeking  out  old 
Major  Randal,  bade  him  to  send  out  a  small 
party  in  the  direction  of  Bishop's  Merton,  with 
orders  to  inquire  for  Captain  Barecolt  at  every 
village  on  the  way. 

"  In  that  pan  of  the  country ,"  he  said,  antici- 
pating the  old  soldier's  objections,  '*  I  find  that 
the  Farliamentary  party  dare  not  show  their 
face,  and  there  can  be  no  danger  of  surprise. 
Lord  Hertford's  people  keep  the  Roundheads 
down." 

"Oh,  I  have  no  objection,  my  good  lord," 
answered  Major  Randal,  dryly :  "  I  could  as  ill 
spare  Barecolt  as  your  lordship,  though  he  has 
been  too  much  absent  from  his  troop  of  late ; 
but  if  it  be  for  his  majesty's  service,  I  have 
naught  to  say.  However,  in  time  of  need  he 
always  proves  himself  a  good  soldier;  and  in 
time  of  idleness  he  amuses  me,  which  few  things 
do  nowadays.  I  can  hardly  make  him  out  yet, 
after  having  known  him  ten  years  or  more ;  for 
I  never  knew  any  one  but  himself  who  was  a 
braggart  and  a  brave  man,  a  liar  and  an  honest 
one.  However,  I  will  send  out  a  party  to-night, 
as  your  lordship  seems  anxious." 

The  old  officer  went  out  lo  do  as  he  proposed  ; 
but  Lord  Walton  did  not  return  at  once  lo  his 
dwelling,  as  might  be  supposed.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  remained  in  Major  Randal's  quarters 
buried  in  deep  thought,  so  intense,  so  absorbing, 
V  that  several  persons  came  and  went  without  his 
perceiving  them.  For  months  he  had  struggled 
against  the  passion  in  his  bosom ;  he  had  strug- 
gled successfully,  not  to  crush  it,  but  to  restrain ; 
and,  like  a  dammed  up  torrent,  it  had  gone  on 
increasing  in  power  beninci  the  liarrier  that  con- 
fined it,  till  now  that  the  obstacle  was  removed, 
and  it  rushed  forth  with  overwhelming  power. 
There  was  an  eager,  a  vehement,  an  almost  ap- 
prehensive longing  to  call  her  he  loved  his  own, 
which  can  only  be  fell  by  a  strong  spirit  that 
has  resisted  its  own  impulses.  There  was  a 
fear  that  it  never  would  be,  a  vasrue  impression 
that  some  unforcvseen  impediment,  some  change, 
some  danger,  nay,  perhaps  death  itself,  would 
interpose  and  foi-bid  it;  and,  when  he  roused 
himself  with  a  start,  he  resolved  to  ui^c  Arrah 
with  every  arKiimeni  lo  Ccist  aside  all  her  scru- 
ples and  he  his  at  onro. 

He  found  her  ^ealed  by  Lady  Margaret,  with 
the  old  woman's  hand  in  hers  and  the  sta^- 
hound's  head  upon  her  knee;  and  there  had 
been  evidently  aptating  but  tender  words  pass- 
ing, for  Arrah's  eyes  were  full  of  tearN,  though 
there  was  a  sweet  smile  upon  her  lip.  Charles 
Walton  was  loo  lull  of  his  errand  (or  any  con- 
cealment; he  told  Lady  Mar;;aret  ail,  and  be- 
soug'hi  her  to  join  her  persua.sions  lo  his,  which 
she  did  joyfully.  But  ihe  fair  giil  resisted, 
gently,  sweetly,  j'el  firmly,  even  though  he 
spoke  of  the  chances  of  his  own  death.  The 
thought  brought  bright  drops  into  her  eyes 
again;  but  still  she  besought  him  not  to  u*ik 
her,  and  looked  so  mournfully,  so  reproachfully 
in  his  face,  when  he  seemed  to  doubt  her  love, 
that  he  was  once  more  forced  lo  yield.  What 
vas  it  that  made  her  so  resolute  against  his 
wishes— ay,  against  the  deare.st  feelings  of  her 
own  heart'l  There  was  a  dread,  a  fancy,  that 
if  she  became  Charles  Walton's  wife,  and  the 
proofs  of  her  l^irih  should  never  be  discovered, 
he  might  K^m  what  he  had  done,  that  he  might 


wish  the  words  unspoken,  the  bond  of  their  onion 
broken.  She  did  not  do  him  full  justice ;  hot 
the  very  idea  was  agony,  and  though  she  knew 
that  whatever  he  might  feel  in  such  a  case,  he 
was  too  generous  lo  let  her  perceive  his  regret, 
yer  she  saw  sufficiemly  into  her  own  heart  to  be 
sure  that  she  should  doubt  and  fear,  and  that  no 
peace,  no  joy  would  ever  be  hers,  if,  in  her  mar- 
riage to  him,  there  was  one  cause  which  could 
produce  reasonable  regret. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

It  was  a  brip;ht  sunny  morning,  when,  walk- 
ing forth  as  if  lor  some  mere  raomiog  excursion, 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  with  Lady  Mamret  Lang- 
ley  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  Lord  Walton,  with 
his  sister,  took  their  way  to  the  old  church  in 
Shrewsbury.  Arrah  Neil,  with  old  Maior  Ran- 
dal and  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  hao  gone  a 
different  way;  for  Annie  Walton,  though  the 
custom  of  those  days  was  difierent,  did  not  wish, 
in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  confusion,  and  blood- 
shed, to  checker  sadder  scenes  with  the  specta- 
cle of  a  gay  wedding.  One  by  one  they  entered 
the  church:  and  there  was  no  gaping  crowd  to 
witness;  all  was  quiet,  and  even  solemn;  but 
the  bright  smile  of  the  morning  cheered  the  fair 
bride's  heart,  and  lent  to  imagination  an  augury 
of  happy  hours.  The  ceremony  was  soon  over; 
and  Lord  Walton  gave  his  sister  to  bis  friend, 
undoubtedly  with  joy  and  satisfaction ;  but  yet 
he  could  not  refrain  one  bitter  sigh,  or  forbear 
from  turning  his  eyes  sadly  and  reproachfully 
to  Arrah  Neil ;  but  that  glance  was  met  by  so 
tender,  so  imploring  a  look  from  that  fair  and 
speaking  face,  that  he  easily  read  in  it,  that  to 
hold  her  resolution  cost  her  as  much  as  it  cost 
him. 

Four  or  five  days  passed  after  sweet  Annie 
Walton  had  l>ecome  the  wife  of  Lond  Beverley, 
and  still  no  news  had  been  received  from  Bish- 
op's Merton.  The  king  had  returned  some  time 
before  to  Shrewsbury;  many  bodies  of  men  had 
flocked  to  his  standard ;  reports  favourable  to  his 
cause  had  been  rife:  risings  in  his  favour  on  the 
road  to  London  had  been  rumoured;  and  news 
had  been  received  that,  under  the  v^ry  walls  of 
Worcester,  Prince  Rupert's  fiery  horse  had  de- 
feated a  su  perior  party  of  the  enemy.  Every  one 
began  to  speak  of  a  speedy  advance  towards  the 
capital,  and  all  seemed  glad  of  the  prospect  ex- 
cept Charles  Walton.  At  length  tne  order  for 
preparation  was  given,  and  all  was  bustle  and 
activity.  Lord  Walton  proposed  to  his  aunt  to 
remain  with  her  he  loved  at  Shrewsbaiy;  but 
Lady  Margaret  answered,  "No,  Charles;  I 
wiiriollow  you  as  near  as  I  can ;  and  if  I  know 
Arrah  right,  she  would  not  stay  behind.  As 
soon  as  you  know  the  direction  of  your  march 
we  will  set  out,  and,  perhaps,  mav  be  your  har- 
bingers to  prepare  you  r  quarters  ior  you.  I  fear 
noi,  my  dear  ooy.  These  Roundheads  are  not 
anthropophagi,  and  will  not  eat  up  women  and 
children.^' 

The  Royal  army  marched  on  the  following 
morning,  the  12th  of  October;  but  for  ten  days 
Arrah  Neil  only  saw  her  lover  once  at  Bridge- 
worth,  and  Annie  Walton  only  once  her  hus- 
band ;  for  though  the  king's  leave  was  given  that 
he  should  remain  for  a  formight  more  with  his 
bride  at  Longnor,  even  love  could  not  keep  him 
from  his  duty,  and  love  and  dnty  both  taught  her 
to  follow  where  he  went. 
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No  news  was  heard  of  an  enemy,  ihe  march 
of  the  king's  force  was  unopposed,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  that  was  experienced  was  the  fre- 
quent want  ofgootl  provisions;  lor  the  false  re- 
ports indusiriously  spread  hy  the  agents  of  the 
Parliament  induced  ihe  peoj)lc  of  ihe  country  to 
believe  that  the  Cavaliers  plundered  wherever 
they  came.  Day  bv  day,  however,  Arrah  Neil 
or  her  fair  cousin  received  letters  or  met^sengers 
from  the  army,  and  this  was  consolation  under 
any  privation,  till  at  length,  lowanls  the  end  of 
October,  the  small  party  of  ladies,  with  the  ser- 
vants that  attended  them,  reached  the  small  vil- 
lage  of  South  Newingiou,  a  few  miles  from 
Banbury,  and  obtained  lodging  at  a  large  old 
fannhouse  in  the  neighbourhotxl,  close  on  the 
Danks  of  the  lilile  Sarbrooic.  'I'hcy  were  indeed 
glad  enough  to  find  shelter,  for  the'  weather  was 
cold  and  stormy;  and  the  good  farmer  leceived 
them  willingly  enough,  and  prayed  the  king 
might  prosper;  for  the  vicinity  of  a  Parliament- 
ary garrison  in  Banbury  had  taught  the  peasant- 
ry, though  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  that  gross 
tyranny  can  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
and  bitter  injustice  practised  by  those  who  have 
ever  law  and  equity  on  their  lips.  It  was  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached  the 
farmhouse;  and  while  hasty  preparations  were 
being  made  for  their  accommodation,  which  the 
extent  of  the  building  rendered  not  very  dif&cult, 
Arrah  Neil  stood  at  the  window  gazing  out  upon 
the  fields,  the  sky,  and  the  stream.  Heavy  lead- 
en clouds  hung  overhead,  and  shut  out  the  blue 
of  heaven  and  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  a  dull 
Kray  shower  was  pouring  heavily  upon  the  earth, 
dimming  the  bright  colouring  of  the  autumnal 
foliage;  the  stream  ran  turbid  with  a  sad  and 
aoleniD  murmur,  and  the  hoarse  wind  howled  as 
it  ]9assed  the  casement.  Her  thoughts  were  as 
gloomv  as  the  scene,  and  something  like  the 
dark  shadow  which  used  formerly  to  come  over 
her  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  spirit.  The  old  stag- 
hound  came  and  put  his  muzzle  in  her  hand,  but 
she  noticed  him  not;  the  servants  came  and 
went,  but  she  saw  them  not.  Lady  Margaret 
spoke,  but  her  ear  did  not  catch  the  sounds.  At 
length  Lady  Beverley  pronounced  her  name; 
and  Arrah  Weil  swned,  for  the  tones  were  like 
those  of  Lord  Walton,  and  she  was  turning 
round  to  reply,  when  her  eye  caught  a  sight  of 
two  Cavaliers  riding  into  the  court. 

A  look  of  ioy  instantly  spread  over  her  f^ce, 
and  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Annie,  dear  Annie, 
there  is  Captain  Barecolt;  and  Charles  will  be 
happy  now." 

As  soon  as  he  could  spring  from  his  horse  and 
find  his  way  up  the  .stairs,  Captain  Barecolt  was 
in  the  room.  He  was  very  pale  and  \ery  thin, 
and  Annie  Walton  thought  for  a  moment  that 
he  must  be  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  but  his 
well-satisfied  smile  soon  set  her  fears  at  rest. 

"What  news?  what  news,  sirl"  exclaimed 
Lady  Mai^^aret,  who  had  shared  the  apprehen- 
sions of  her  niece. 

"  None  but  good  ones,  madam,"  replied  the 
captain.  "Lord  Walton  has  honoured  me  by 
making  me  his  messenger  from  Edgecot,  where 
be  is  now  with  his  majesty.  No  enemy  is  near, 
Banbur)'  is  about  to  be  besieged,  and,  conse- 
quently, cavalry  are  out  of  fashion.  So  we  shall 
h^ve  three  or  four  days'  repose;  for  they  will 
djubtless  hold  out  that  time  for  their  honour, 
and,  to  say  truth,  I  shall  hot  be  sorry  even  my- 
•elf  for  a  liule  rest,  having  been  let  blood  pretty 
aharply  sinco  I  stood  last  in  this  fair  presence. 


I  can  bear  bleedmg,  methinks,  as  well  as  i 
men,  being  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  pro- 
cess; but  this  Master  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was 
an  unskilful  leech,  and  took  so  mucS  that  tlirre 
was  very  little  left,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lie  in 
bed  at  Chippenham  for  ten  days." 

"  But  you  are  wet,  Captain  Barecolt,  and  fa- 
tigued," said  Lady  Beverley  "will  you  take 
some  refreshment!" 

"Not  before  I  have  done  my  errand,  bright 
lady,"  replied  the  officer;  "which  is  simply  to 
tell  you  that  my  Lord  Walton  and  your  noble 
lord  will  be  over  here  with  all  speed,  and  to  give 
this  packet  to  another  fair  lady,  in  whose  cause 
I  have  laboured  and  suffered  success!  ully;"  and 
approaching  Arrah  Neil,  who  had  been  listening 
with  eager  attention  to  every  word  tiiat  fell  from 
his  lips,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  gave  her  her 
lover's  letter. 

She  took  and  read  it  eagerly,  while  her  heait 
beat  fast,  and  her  brain  almost  turned  giddy  with 
joy. 

'•  My  own  beloved !"  it  ran.  "  Barecolt  ioined 
me  last  night,  delayed  by  accidents,  which  he 
will  tell  you.  He  brings  with  him  all  the  pa- 
pers which  were  plundered  from  the  cottage  of 
poor  old  Neil ;  and  ihcy,  beyond  all  question,  to- 
gether with  the  others  that  we  possess,  establish 
your  birth  and  your  rights.  I  enclose  them  for 
your  comfort.  'Show  them  to  Lady  Margaret, 
and,  dearest  Arrah,  remember  the  promise  that 
yoti  made  to  me.  We  halt  here  for  three  dajrs, 
and  I  will  be  with  you  in  an  hour,  not  to  pan 
with  you  again  till  you  are  the  bride  of  him  who 
loves  you  m«re  than  life. 

"Charles  Walton." 
Arrah  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  leaned 
upon  the  table.  Her  hand  that  held  the  letter 
shook  and  her  cheek  glowed;  but  there  were 
light  in  her  beautiful  eyes  and  a  smile  upon  her 
sweet  lip.  Then  calmly  gliding  forwara  to  La- 
dy Margaret,  she  gave  her  the  papers  which  her 
lover's  letter  had  contained,  saying,  "  Now,  in- 
deed, beyond  all  doubt,  I  am  your  child." 

Then  turning  to  her  cousin,  she  placed  Charles 
Walton's  letter  in  her  hand,  gazing  on  her  face 
while  she  read  it  with  a  look  calm,  bat  full  of 
many  thoughts  and  feelings.  Lady  Beverley, 
when  she  had  done,  cast  her  arm  round  her, 
whispering,  "  My  dear  Arrah,  now  I  think  he 
has  a  right  to  expect—" 

"Everything  that  love  and  gratitude  can 
prompt,"  replied  her  fair  companion.  **  I  would 
not  thwart  him  even  in  a  thought,  Annie.  To 
you,  sir,"  she  continued,  siieaking  aloud  and  ad- 
dressing Captain  Barecolt,  "1  owe  an  infinite 
debt,  which  I  must  trust  to  those  who  can  acquit 
it  better  to  acknowledge  fully  and  discharge. 
But  indeed,  Annie,  he  needs  tendance  and  re- 
freshment—see, Lady  Margaret  is  moved;  will 
you  order  him  what  is  needful  1" 

"  By  your  permission,  fair  ladies,  I  will  take 
care  of  myself,"  answered  the  redoubtable  cap- 
tain :  "  it  is  a  trade  T  am  accustomed  to,  I  can 
assure  you ;  and  wherever  bread  and  bacon,  ale 
and  wine  are  to  be  found,  I  am  quite  equal  to 
find  them  out." 

"  Pray  do,  sir,  pray  do,"  said  Lady  Beverley; 
and  Captain  Barecolt  left  them  to  themselves 
The  moments  that  intervened  before  the  arrivil 
of  those  that  were  expected  were  full  of  agita* 
tion,  yet  very  sweet,  and  ere  the  hour  was  onl, 
Arrah  Neil  placed  herself  once  more  at  the  win- 
dow to  watch  for  their  coming.  She  had  not 
gazed  long  througii  the  decreasing  light  y 
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lier  ear  caught  the  sound  of  horsen'  feet,  and  in  a 
moment  after  Charles  Walton  and  the  earl,  fol- 
lovi'ed  by  a  few  servants,  rode  up  at  a  quick  pace. 
They  were  accompanied,  however,  by  anutber 
gentleman  in  a  black  cossack  and  a  cloak  to 
keep  him  from  the  rain,  and  the  poor  girl'^  heart 
fluitei*ed  wildly  at  the  sight.  But  still  giving 
way  to  the  impulse,  she  only  paused  to  exclaim, 
*'  Here  they  are,  dear  Annie!"  and,  running  down 
to  the  door,  was  soon  in  Charles  Walton's  arms. 

"Dear  one !  dear  one  !"  said  the  young  noble- 
man as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  reading  her 
deep  love  in  her  eyes ;  "  1  have  come  to  put  you 
to  a  trial,  my  Arrah,  and  see  whether  you  will 
keep  your  promise  frankly." 

"To  the  letter,  and  with  pleasure.  Charles," 
replied  Arrah  Neil,  in  a  low  murmur,  that  reach- 
ed no  ear  but  his. 

"To-nightr  asked  Lord  Walton;  "the  king's 
chaplain  must  return — all  forms  arc  already 
cleared  away." 

*'  This  very  hour,  if  you  desire  it,"  answered 
she  whom  he'  loved:  " your  lightest  wish  is  my 
law  hencefurth  till  death." 

Charles  Walton  could  not  reply ;  but  taking 
her  hand,  he  led  her  to  the  chaplain,  and  then 
conducted  him,  under  her  guidance,  to  the  room 
above. 

We  need  not  pause  upon  explanations.  All 
was  soon  arranged  ana  determined.  Afler  a 
brief  and  sober  meal,  and  with  none  but  one  or 
two  of  the  servants  and  Captain  Barecolt  pres- 
ent, the  party  formed  a  circle  round,  ana  the 
chaplain  opened  the  book.  In  the  silence  that 
succeeded,  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  pat- 
tering of  the  rain  was  heard;  and  Arrah  Neil 
turned  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  casement, 
for  though  her  bosom  was  full  of  deep  and  strong 
emotions,  there  was  something  in  the  sound  that 
seemed  to  connect  itself  with  them.  Charles 
Walton  saw  but  her,  thought  of  her  alone ;  and 
after  a  brief  pause  the  chaplain  went  on.  Word 
by  word  he  read  the  whole  service  through,  the 
TOW  was  plighted,  the  ring  was  on  the  finger, 
and  with  joy  he  had  feared  he  might  never  know, 
Charles  Walton  held  Arrah  Neil  as  his  wife  to 
his  bosom. 

*  «  *  «  « 

Silence  had  spread  over  the  world  for  some 
hours.  It  was  fietween  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  and  as  dark  as  the  grave,  when  first  a 
horse's  feet  were  heard  coming  at  full  speed,  and 
then  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  All 
those  who  slept  roused  themselves,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  there  were  steps  upon  the  stairs.  The 
voice  of  Captain  Barecolt  was  then  heard  speak- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

"  The  king  has  sent,  my  lord,"  he  said,  **  to 
order  us  all  to  draw  to  a  rendezvous  on  the  top 
of  Edgehill,  near  Kineton.  Lord  Essex  is  in 
power  in  the  valley  below,  and  it  is  resolved  to 
give  him  battle.  We  will  cut  him  to  mince- 
meat." 

**  Tell  Loni  Walton,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
earl,  "  knock  at  the  opposite  door;"  but  ere  Cap- 
tain  Barecolt  could  follow  these  directions,  the 
young  lord  came  out  partly  dressed. 

**  See  that  the  horses  be  fed  instantly,  Bare- 
colt," said  Charles  Walton, "  and  then  have  them 
saddled.  I  will  join  vou  in  a  few  minutes,"  and 
lie  retired.  His  bride  rose  and  cast  her  arms 
around  him  in  silence. 

"  Nay,  Arrah,  dear  Arrah,  I  must  go  where  my 
king  comman  Is,"  he  said,  straggling  against  the  ] 
ftelings  of  his  )wn  heart  I 


**  I  know  it,  Charles,"  she  answered,  in  a  far 
calmer  tone  than  he  had  expected.  "I  would 
not  keep  you  for  aughi  on  earth.  But  let  me  go 
with  you,  my  dVar  husband ;  I  shall  have  no  fear; 
I  will'  stay  upon  some  hill  as  I  did  once  before, 
and  witness  my  hero  fighting  for  his  king." 

"Impossible,  iinpossihle,  dear  girl !"  he  cried ; 
"  this  is  a  very  diflfereni  atTair.  To-night  I  trust, 
in  God's  mercy,  to  return  apd  tell  you  that,  we 
have  won  the  victory  and  regained  our  mon- 
arch's throne.  It  must  be  so,  indeed,  my  belov- 
ed ;  yon  know  not  what  you  ask." 

Arrah  paused  in  sad  and  silent  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  *'Well,  fet  me  be  with 
you  to  the  last  before  you  go;"  and  dressing  her- 
self hastily,  she  followed  him  down.  Lady  Bev- 
erley was  soon  by  her  side ;  lew  words  were  spo- 
ken ;  all  was  quick  preparation,  and  ere  four 
o'clock,  with  pale  and  anxious  faces,  those  two 
fair  girls  took  one  more  embrace,  and  saw  their 
husbands  ride  away  into  the  darkness.  It  had 
ceased  raining,  but  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  me 
wind  blew  sharply  in  ;  yet  they  gazed  forth  as 
long  as  even  lancv  could  show  the  receding 
forms,  and  then,  linked  arm  in  arm,  they  retired 
to  Lady  Beverley's  room  to  pray,  each  asking 
her  own  heart  the  Question  she  did  not  dare  utter 
aloud,  "Who  will  return  1  who  rest  upon  the 
field  V*  There  was  a  faint  streak  of  gray  in  the 
sky  when  they  parted,  and  Annie  counselled  her 
faircousin  to' lie  down  and  strive  for  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  the  21st  of  October, 
broke  dull  and  cold,  the  gray  clouds  swept  hur- 
riedly over  the  sky  like  charging  squadrons,  and 
the  wind  whistled  through  the  branches  of  a  soli- 
tary clump  of  old  heeches  which  marked  the 
highest  pomt  of  the  sharp  rise  called  Edgehill. 
From  the  brow  might  be  seen  a  wide  open  slope 
extending  down  nearly  to  the  little  town  of 
Keniton,  or  Kineton,  with  some  flat  meadows 
at  the  bottom,  having  a  number  of  hedges  and 
enclosures  on  the  left  as  one  looked  from  the 
hill.  On  the  other  side  all  was  at  that  time 
open,  and  the  fair  undulations  of  Warwickshire 
might  be  seen  beyond,  with  the  brown  woods 
clothed  in  a  light  mist.  It  was  a  peaceful  and 
pleasant  scene  in  the  gray  morning,  notwith- 
standing the  coldness  and  dulness  of  the  day, 
and  very  soon  after  dawn  the  pale  blue  smoke 
began  to  ascend  from  the  chimne3rs  of  the  little 
town,  rising  slowly  till  it  was  caught  by  the 
wind  from  the  hill,  and  then  hurrying  away 
with  a  few  light  rolls,  and  losing  itself  in  air. 

Shortly  after  a  drum  was  heard  to  beat  below, 
and  then  came  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and 
soon  troops  might  be  descried  forming  slowly 
and  quietly  in  the  plain,  as  if  about  to  commence 
a  safe  anil  easy  march.  Horse  and  foot  took 
their  places  in  long  line,  and  here  and  there  otTi- 
cers  and  camp  followers  were  seen  walking 
carelessly  about,  while  at  other  spots  some 
more  rigid  disciplinarians  micht  be  observed 
putting  their  men  into  better  order,  and  gallop- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  all  the  bustle  of  com- 
mand. 

Suddenly,  however,  some  confusion  was  ob- 
served in  one  part  r.f  tlic  plain  where  a  group 
of  gentlemen  on  h.')fsf  ^/♦  •  had  been  visible  for 
some  lime, and  tw > ]i**r-^  v  ietached  themselves 
Yom  tho  rest,  and  iud«i  uj.  at  lull  speed  towasda 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  towards  which  all  eyes  were 
now  turned.  What  saw  they  then  which  caused 
such  apparent  surprise  1  It  was  a  small  partv 
of  horse,  not  more  than  twenty  in  number,  which 
had  jasi  moved  up  from  the  other  side,  ani  now 
halted,  gazing  into  the  valley.  There  were 
scarfs,  and  plumes,  and  glittering  arms  among 
them,  betokening  no  peaceful  occupation;  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  a  trumpeter,  mounted  oo 
a  gray  horse,  put  his  instrument  to  his  lips  and 
blew  a  long,  loud  blast.  The  next  moment  fresh 
heads  appeared  above  the  edge,  and  troop  alter 
troop  rode  forward,  and  in  fair  array  took  up  a 
position  at  the  summit. 

All  was  changed  on  the  plain  below  in  a  mo- 
ment: activity  and  temporary  confusion  suc- 
ceeded the  quiet  regularity  which  had  been  be- 
fore obseirable;  the  two  horsemen  who  had 
been  detached  from  the  group  in  front  were  hur- 
riedly recalled;  musketeers  were  seen  filing  ofi* 
.  to  the  lefty  the  cavalry  was  collecting  on  the 
wiDg»,  the  foot  began  to  form  line  in  the  centre, 
and  the  piny  which  had  remained  a  little  in  ad- 
vance were  discovered  moving  slowly  along 
quite  across  the  valley,  while  from  time  to  time 
a  horseman  dashed  away  from  it,  and  seemed 
to  convey  orders  to  this  or  that  regiment  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field. 

Essex  was  now  first  aware  of  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  and  easily  divined  that  he  could 
march  no  farther  without  fighting;  but  it  is 
more  with  those  alwve  that  we  have  to  do.  Soon 
after  the  small  body  of  Cavaliers  on  the  hill  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Roundhead  army,  up 
came  at  headlong  speed,  followed  by  some  eight 
or  ten  gentlemen  who  could  hardly  keep  pace 
with  him,  a  fiery-looking  youth,  with  his  beaver 
up  and  his  eye  lightening  with  eager  impetu- 
osity. He  seemed  barely  one-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  but  there  was  on  his  brow  the  look  of  ha- 
bitual command,  and  in  the  quick  roll  of  his  eye 
over  the  Parliamentary  army,  the  sudden  pause 
it  mads  here  and  there,  and  then  its  rapid  turn 
towards  another  point,  one  might  see  how  clasely 
he  scanned  (he  forces  of  the  enemy,  how  keenly 
he  observed  all  that  seemed  worthy  of  attention. 

"  They  see  us,  your  highness,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  arrived  before  him.  "  They 
Tvere  actually  commencing  their  march  when  we 
appeared." 

"  They  would  not  have  marched  far,  my  lord," 
replied  Prince  Rupert;  "  but  'tis  as  well  as  it  is. 
There  are  more  of  them  than  I  thought,  but  we 
must  make  valour  supply  numbers.  I  had  heard 
that  they  had  left  two  regiments  behind  at  Strat- 
ford." 

"Three,  sir;  two  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry,"  replied  Lord  Walton ;  "  but  that  seems 
to  me  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  giving  battle  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  The  very  best !"  answered  the  prince,  with 
a  smile :  "  victory  is  more  needful  to  us  than 
food,  and  of  that  we  have  had  no  great  plenty.  J 
But,  by  mv  life,  there  is  not  a  regiment  of  foot : 
-within  sight.    The  foot  are  sad  encumbrances. ! 
"Would  that  these  limes  were  like  the  days  of 
old,  when  every  gentleman  fought  on  horseback.  I 
We  are  fallen  upon  vulgar  days."  j 

"  I  see  the  head  of  a  regiment  among  those 
distant  hedges,"  said  the  Earl  of  Beverley ;  "  but 
our  quarters  were  very  much  scattered  last 
nig\rt." 

"  And  some  noble  persons  had  fair  young 
wives  to  visit,  my  good  lord,"  replied  the  prince, 
bowing  his  head  with  a  smile. 


"True,"  rejoined  the  earl;  "but  yet  yoor 
highness  sees  they  are  not  the  last  in  the  fieU, 
as  how  should  they  be,  when  they  have  aach 
treasures  to  defend,  such  eyes  ibr  wimeases  1" 

The  reply  saiteii  the  prince  well,  and  after 
some  more  gay  conversation,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  seated  himself  under  one 
of  the  k>eech-trees,  watching  attentively  every 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  from  time  to  time 
pointing  out  to  those  around  him  the  measures 
taking  by  Lord  Essex  for  defence. 

"  See,^'  he  said,  "  he  is  filling  those  hedges 
with  musketeers.  Aston  and  his  dragoons  must 
clear  them ;  I  will  not  break  my  teeth  upon  snch 
stones.  He  is  forming  a  powerful  reserve  there, 
I  suppose,  under  Ramsay  or  the  Elarl  of  Bedford, 
and  he  has  got  all  his  foot  in  the  centre.  Who 
is  that  on  their  left,  I  wonder?  Weil,  I  shall 
soon  know,  for  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before 
I  see  him  closer.  Would  to  Heaven  these  tardy 
foot  w^ould  come.  We  are  giving  him  full  time 
for  ever}'  arrangement  he  could  desire,  and  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  not  stir  from  among  those 
hedges  till  wc  dislodge  him." 

But  the  impatient  prince  had  long  to  wait,  for 
ten  o'clock  was  near  at  hand  ere  the  first  regiment 
of  royal  infantry  were  on  the  ground.  From 
that  lime,  indeed, every  quarter oian  hour  brought 
upborne  fresh  body ;  but  even  these  had  marcted 
far,  and  the  men  needed  some  refreshment.  AH 
that  could  be  given  them  was  a  brief  space  of 
repose  and  some  cold  water,  for  provisions  were 
not  to  be  obtained.  The  soldiery,  however,  were 
full  of  ardour,  and  many  a  gay  jest  and  gibe 
passed  among  those  who  were  never  destin^  to 
quit  that  plain. 

Among  other  events  that  have  been  notice'' 
by  historians  is  the  fact  that  the  king's  guanL 
composed  entirely  of  gentlemen  volunteers, 
having  heard,  as  they  followed  the  monarch, 
some  slight  scoff  at  their  peculiar  post  nearliis 
person,  l^sought  him  to  dispense  with  their  dose 
attendance  that  day,  and  obtained  permission  to 
charge  with  the  cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
right.  On  the  left,  a  smaller  l}ody  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  Commissary-general  Wilmot,  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  under  Sir  Arthur  Astor, 
had  the  tjunk  of  assailing  the  right  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  protected  as  it  was  by  enclosores 
lined  with  musketeers ;  and  to  this  service  the 
small  corps  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley  were  also  as- 
signed. Lord  Walton  fought  upon  the  right 
under  the  prince,  and  but  one  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, led  by  Sir  John  Byron,  was  Kept  baclf  as  a 
reserve. 

One  o'clock  had  passed,  when  at  length,  after 
a  short  consultation  with  the  Earl  of  Lindsay, 
the  king  commanded  his  forces  to  march  slowly 
down  the  hill  towards  Kineton.  The  distance 
was  considerable,  and  be  tore  the  ground  was 
reached  on  which  it  was  thought  advisable  lo 
begin  the  battle,  the  day  had  so  far  advanced, 
that  some  old  and  experienced  officers  suggested 
a  delay  till  the  following  morning.  Hut  sufficient 
arguments  were  not  wanting  to  show  that  Essex 
must  gain  and  his  sovereign  lose  by  such  a 
course;  the  troops,  t»o,  were  eager  to  engage; 
and  a  very  general  belief  prevailed  that  few  of 
the  Parliamentary  regiments  would  really  be 
brought  to  fight  agninst  the  king.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  all  accounts,  it  is  hardly  to  he  discovered 
how  the  battle  really  commenced ;  but  certain  it 
is  that  Prince  Rupert  burst  into  fury  at  the  very 
thought  of  delay,  and  that  his  force  of  cavalry 
first  commenced  the  fight  by  charging  the  left  of 
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Ihe  enemy  i  as  he  wtt  wtitlny  to  give  the  word, 
with  all  his  blood  on  fire  at  the  thought  of  the 
approaching  strife,  he  remarked  Lord  Walton 
twice  turn  ronnd  and  gaxe  towards  the  hill  in 
the  rear,  and  he  asked,  in  a  sharp  tone,  "  What 
look  vou  for,  my  lord  1  Soldiers  should  ever 
look  forward. 

Charles  Walton's  brow  became  as  dark  as 
night,  and  it  cost  him  a  moment's  thought  ere  he 
couJd  reply  with  calmness,  "  1  lookea,  sir,  for 
one  I  thought  I  saw  on  the  hill  as  we  moved 
down ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  Rupert  of  Bavaria  has 
never  been  more  forward  on  the  field,  nor  ever 
will  be,  than  Charles  Walton.  But  there  is 
other  matter  to  attend  now :  see  you  that  regi- 
ment of  horse  advancing  to  the  charge  1" 
'.  The  prince  looked  round,  and  beheld  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  enemy  coming  on  at  a  quick 
pace,  pistol  in  hand.  He  raised  bis  sword  aoove 
nis  head,  and  was  about  to  speak  the  word ;  but  at 
that  moment  the  opposite  party  discharged  their 
shot  into  the  ground,  and  galloping  on^  wheel- 
ed their  horses  into  line  with  the  Cavaliers.  A 
buzz  ran  through  the  ranks  of  "Fortescue,  For- 
tescue — he  was  forced  to  join  the  Roundhead — 
many  more  are  in  the  same  case !"  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  cry  of  "  Charge !"  was  heard, 
and  hurled  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the  mass 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  left,  with  the  prince 
at  their  head,  the  gallant  force  of  Cavaliers 
TQShcd  on.  A  fire,  innocuous  from  the  terror 
and  confusion  with  which  it  was  directed,  was 
opened  upon  them  by  the  adverse  line;  but  ere 
swords  crossed,  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  of 
the  lefl  wiug^,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
body,  turned  the  rein  and  fled.  The  Cavaliers 
thundered  on  the  flank  and  rear;  men  and  horses 
Tolled  over  together,  and  foremost  in  the  fight, 
wherever  a  show  of  resistance  was  made,  was 
the  bridegroom  of  a  day. 

'*  Lightning  and  devils!"  cried  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  who  followed  hard  upon  his  steps :  "  see 
what  love  will  make  a  man  do.  He  has  dis- 
tanced the  prince  by  six  horse  lengths,  and  he 
Will  have  that  standard  in  a  minute.  Guns,  my 
lord,  let  a  man  have  his  share." 
•  On,  on  they  rushed,  pursuers  and  pursued, 
along  the  plam,  over  the  hill;  down  went  steel 
jack,  and  naif  coat,  and  iron  morion.  Some 
mroed  at  the  last  to  strike  one  stroke  for  life; 
but  still  the  fiery  spur  of  Rupert  and  cf  Walton 
were  behind  them,  and  Edgehill  field  was  far 
away  when  the  prince  himself  cried  "Halt! 
sound  to  the  standard !  Stay,  Walton,  stay — 
you  have  outstripped  me  indeed." 

Lord  Walton  drew  in  his  rein,  but  he  raised 
not  his  vizor,*  for  he  felt  that  he  was  pale.  **  Me- 
thinks  we  are  too  far  from  the  field,  your  high- 
ness," he  replied:  "  I  will  ride  back  with  speed, 
for  my  men  have  followed  close  behind  me, 
while  you  rally  the  rest  and  bring  them  up.  I 
fear  some  mischance,  for  the  king  is  without 
guards." 

I  «*  Go,  go !"  cried  the  prince,  instantly  perceiv- 
ing the  error  that  he  had  committed;  "I  will 
come  after  with  all  speed.  Sound  trumpets! 
lK>und  to  the  standard  I" 

"Call  them  back,  Baiecolt,  and  follow!"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Walton.  "  Old  Randal  is  as  mad 
as  any  of  us.  Bring  him  back  quick;  I  fear  we 
have  spoiled  the  best  day's  deeds  England  has 

•  We  do  not  alwajn  rememlwr  that  in  the  rnign  of 
CkATlM  I.  lh«  cnvnlry  were  in  fenenl  dereniied  by  casques 
witli  mornble  riiors  the  dragoona  indeed,  had  UKually  an 
vpealMlnML 


seen  for  long;"  and  gathering  together  what  mea 
he  could,  he  spurred  headlong  back  towards  the 
field.  Captain  BarecoU  followed  in  his  stept, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  the  young  lord  waver 
somewhat  in  the  saddle;  a  stream  of  blood,  too, 
was  trickling  down  his  scarf  from  his  right 
shoulder;  and  spurring  on  his  horse  to  a  bound, 
he  said,  '*  Yon  are  wounded,  sir— you  are  badly 
wounded— let  me  lead  you  to—" 

But  at  that  moment  the  field  of  battle  came 
again  before  their  eyes,  and  Lord  Walton  ex- 
claimed, "Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  wounds? 
Look  there!" 

The  aspect  of  the  scene  had  indeed  cready 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  some  half  hoUr 
before,  when  Wilmot  and  Astor  on  the  left,  and 
Rupert  rn  the  right,  were  driving  the  Round- 
head cavalry  before  them.  Firm  in  his  position 
stood  the  Eari  of  Essex  with  his  foot.  His  re- 
serve of  horse  had  come  down,  and  were  char- 
ging the  royal  infantry.  The  right  wing,  the 
left,  and  the  reserve  of  Charies's  horse,  were  far 
away  pursuing  the  flying  forces ;  and  the  mon- 
arch himself,  with  his  two  sons,  only  guarded 
by  a  small  force  of  mounted  Cavaliers,  who 
had  been  too  wise  and  loyal  to  follow  the  rash 
example  set  them  bv  the  prince,  appeared  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  ParliamentaJ7  cavalry  under 
Sir  William  Balfour. 

As  Lord  Walton  reappeared  upon  the  field  the 
royal  standard  wavered  and  fell,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  firm  fire  that  rolled  along  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  line,  he  charged  upon  the  ilank  of 
Balfour's  horse  to  rescue  his  sovereign  from  the 
peril  he  was  in.  As  he  galloped  up,  however, 
the  standard  rose  again,  and  Essex's  reserve  be- 
gan slowly  to  retire  upon  the  infantry;  but  still 
the  young  nobleman  urged  on  his  little  troop 
upon  the  retreating  force;  some  fiAv  gentlemen 
attached  themselves  from  the  small  body  that 
surrounded  the  monarch  and  charged  in  front, 
and  cutting  their  way  clear  through,  Charies; 
Walton  and  Francis  of  Beverley  met  in  the 
miJst  of  the  m^l6e. 

•'  How  goes  it,  Charles  V*  cried  the  eari,  with 
a  glad  voice.  "  if  the  prince  would  but  return, 
we  have  a  glorious  victory." 

"He  is  coming  quick,"  replied  Lord  Walton: 
"  rally  your  force  with  mine,  Beverley,  for  one 
more  charge;"  and  in  another  minute  they  were 
again  in  the  midst  of  the  retreating  rebels. 

At  the  same  moment,  in  sad  confusion  and 
disarray,  came  back  Prince  Rupert's  Cavaliers, 
but  discipline  and  order  was  lost  among  them. 
Officers  were  without  men,  and  men  without 
officers.  Some  lew  joined  the  troops  of  Lord 
Beverley  and  Lord  Walton;  but  night  was  fall- 
ing; Sir  William  Balfour  led  his  horse  in  be- 
tween the  regiments  of  infantry  steadily  and 
skilfjilly,  then  turned  to  face  the  enemy ;  and  the 
carl,  finding  that  nothing  could  be  effected  with- 
out a  larger  force,  retreated  and  galloped  up  lo 
Prince  Rupert,  who  now  stood  near  the  king  to 
urge  one  decisive  charge  upon  the  centre  ol"  the 
Parliamentary  line.  The  prince  received  him 
coldly,  however,  perhap  from  a  knowledge  that 
he  had  done  amiss,  and  some  one  suggesteil  that 
the  king  should  leave  the  field,  pointing  out  how 
finnly  Lord  Essex  kept  his  ground. 

"For  shame!  for  shame!"  cried  the  earl: 
"  the  victory  might  still  be  ours;  but  certainly  it 
is  not  his;  and  as  long  as  his  majesty  remains, 
it  cannot  be  so.  The  greater  part  of  our  foot  is 
unbroken,  our  horse  is  victorious,  and  whoever 
quits  the  field,  I  will  remain  upon  U  d««.4  ^x 
alive." 
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"And  I  loo,  xxicst  certainly,  my  lord,"  said 
Charles :  "  I  will  never  do  so  uo kingly  an  act  a.s 
to  lorsake  them  who  have  forsaken  all  to  serve 
me.  There  is  no  look  of  victory  on  my  Lord  of 
Essex's  side.  We  keep  the  field.  Let  them  ad- 
Tance  to  attack  us  if  they  dare.  Take  measures 
to  withdraw  those  cannon  from  that  little  mound, 
restore  what  order  may  be,  for  night  is  falling 
fast,  and  set  a  sure  guard,  that  we  be  not  sur- 
prised." 

For  some  time  the  discharge  of  musketr>', 
which  was  still  going  on,  continued  upon  both 
sides;  but  gradually,  as  the  darkness  increased, 
it  slackened  again,  fell  into  dropping  shots,  and 
then  fires  began  to  appear  along  the  line  of  either 
army,  while  all  the  confusion  and  disarray  which 
ever  succeeds  a  drawn  battle,  where  the  com- 
batants are  only  paned  by  the  night,  look  place 
on  either  part.  Hours  were  spent  in  giving  some 
sort  of  order  to  the  Uoyalist  forces,  ofhcers 
sought  their  men,  soldiers  looked  for  their  offi- 
cers, rumours  of  every  kind  were  spread,  and 
many  accidents  and  misadventures  happened 
which  cannot  be  told. 

But  there  was  one  sad  subject  of  thought  thai 
occupied  manv  a  mind.  "Who  had  fallen? 
Who  remainecl  wounded  on  the  field?''  It  was 
impossible  to  discover,  for  the  confusion  was  so 
creat  that  no  one  knew  where  the  other  was  to 
be  found.  Lord  Beverley,  however,  had  seen 
Charles  Walton  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
strife,  and  in  sending  off  a  messenger  to  New- 
ington  to  inform  his  fair  bride  of  his  own  safety, 
he  ventured  to  add  that  her  brother  also  had  es- 
caped the  slaughter  of  that  day.  About  mid- 
night, however,  as  he  was  lying  by  a  fire,  he 
heard  a  step  approach,  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
Barecolt  beside  him. 

The  soldier's  eyes  gazed  round  the  group 
which  lay  in  the  glare,  and  before  the  earl  could 
speak  he  said,  <'oo  he  is  not  here!" 
"  Do  you  mean  Lord  Walton  1"  asked  the  earl. 
"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord  !"  replied  Barecolt : 
"  I  have  been  seeking  you  these  two  hours ;  and 
now  we  had  better  go  and  seek  him ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  he  is  on  the  field.  He  was  badly  wound- 
ed with  a  shot  in  the  side  in  that  first  charge, 
and  he  got  another  in  the  last ;  but  perhaps  he 
is  not  dead  yet.  The  night  is  cold,  and  that 
stanches  blood." 

"  We  have  no  lights,"  said  the  earl,  with  a 
cold  foreboding  coming  over  his  heart.  "  Stay, 
the  moon  will  be  up  in  half  an  hour.  Where 
saw  vou  him  last  r 

"  Within  half  a  musket-shot  of  the  second 
regiment,  on  their  right,"  answered  Barecolt. 
"  We  had  better  wait,  too,  till  the  moon  rises. 
She  will  give  some  light,  if  she  does  not  even 
chase  the  clouds ;  and  yet  I  would  fain  go  soon, 
for  I  have  strange  doubts." 
"Ofwhat?"  asked  the  earl. 
"  Nay,  I  do  not  know  well,"  replied  the  sol 
dier;  "but  I  know  one  ihir.g,  that  sweet  lady  of 
his  was  not  as  far  from  the  field  as  he  wished 
and  others  thought.  Just  as  we  were  moving 
down,  I  saw  her  or  her  ehost  and  a  countiyman, 
with  his  hand  upon  her  norsc's  bridle,  as  if  lead- 
ing him  over  the  rough  ground  on  the  left.  Her 
lord  saw  her  too,  or  I  am  mistaken,  for  he  turned 
to  look  more  than  once ;  and  there  were  words 
between  him  and  the  prince  about — " 

The  earl  pot  his  hand  to  his  brow  in  that  sort 
of  painful  dread  which,  without  taking  any  defi- 
nite form,  hangs  like  a  d«rlc  clond  over  the 
wJiole  otdeat'wy. 


'*  You  saw  her  near  the  field  I"  he  said :  <*  yoi 
saw  her  here !    When  was  this  ?" 

"  Why,  I  told  you,  my  good  lord,  just  as  we 
were  moving  down  about  one  of  the  clock,"  an- 
swered Captain  Barecolt.  "  But  there  is  a  liule 
cottage  where  a  shepherd  lives,  up  along  tbt 
edge  of  the  hill.  Perhaps  she  has  laken  refuge 
there,  or  it  may  be  that  she  has  gone  back." 

"  God  grant  it !"  said  the  earl.  "  I  will  send 
up  to  the  cottage  to  see  if  she  be  there." 

Barecolt,  however,  undertook  the  task  himself, 
saying  that,  in  such  a  piercing  night,  the  walk 
would  warm  him.  He  found  the  cottage  deaeit- 
ed,  however,  and  though  there  was  auffidcu 
light  to  guide  him  back  to  the  spot  where  ik 
Karl  of  Beverley  lay,  the  moon  did  not  show  he^ 
self  all  night,  the  darkness  remained  as  profoaod 
as  ever,  neither  lantern  nor  torch  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  it  was  perfectly  hopeless  to  atiemiit 
a  search  under  such  circumstances.  Wearily 
hour  by  hour  passed  away  beside  the  fire,  till  it 
died  away  for  want  of  fuel,  but  still,  noiwijk- 
standing  all  the  fatigue  that  they  had  endured, 
Lord  Beverley  and  his  companion  sat  wakeful 
till  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  during  the  conrer- 
sation  Barecolt  showed  a  depth  of  feeling  2D(! 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Charles  Walton  and  Arrah 
Neil  which  raised  him  much  in  the  opinion  of 
the  earl.  As  soon  as  the  first  gray  streaks  aa- 
nounced  the  coming  day,  Lord  Beverley  was  on 
horsebnck  with  his  troop;  but  there  before  him 
stood  the  Parliamentary  army  re-enforced  ratbcr 
than  diminished  since  the  night  before.  It  was 
impossible  to  approach  that  part  of  the  fiekl 
where  Lord  Walton  had  last  been  seen  exceat 
with  a  large  force,  but  four  pieces  of  the  ene myi 
artillery  were  seen  considerably  in  advance  d 
their  line  in  that  direction,  and,  at  the  suggestioiL 
of  Barecolt,  the  earl  asked  and  obtained  leave  tt> 
make  a  charge  with  his  own  troop  and  that  of 
Major  Randal  to  endeavour  to  capture  some  of 
the  cannon.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  efiect- 
ed  early  in  the  morning  without  much  loss  or 
opposition,  but  the  chief  obiect  of  the  earl,  the 
discovery  of  his  friend's  booy,  could  not  be  ac- 
complished. The  rest  of  the  events  of  that  day 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  The  i^eater  pan  of 
the  morning  was  spent  in  consultations  on  the 
Royalist  part,  and  m  fruitless  endeavours  to  in- 
duce the  officers  to  make  one  more  great  eflbtt 
against  the  enemy,  till,  towards  evening,  both 
armies  began  to  retire,  the  first  movement  of  re- 
treat being  made  by  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
which  were  followea  fort  considerable  distaoee 
by  the  Royalist  cavalry. 

For  ten  miles  the  Earl  of  Beverley  joined  li 
the  pursuit,  but  then  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
ihe  field,  and  his  search  began.  It  was  lon^ 
protracted,  and  night  was  again  beginning  to 
fall,  when  a  low,  fierce  groan,  as  he  walked  aloD^ 
one  of  the  hedges  on  the  right,  called  his  attentioa 
to  a  small  pit  which  had  been  dug  at  the  foot  oft 
little  ash-tree.  A  narrow  path  ran  down  amoDf 
some  bushes,  and  hurrying  along  it,  with  Bar^ 
colt  and  several  of  his  men,  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom. There  thev  found  two  or  three  wounded 
soldiers,  who  had  dragged  themselves  thirher  to 
die,  but  in  the  midst  was  the  saddest  si^ht  of  all 
Prone  upon  the  ground,  with  the  head  uncove^ 
ed,  lay  the  body  of  Charles  Walton,  but  that 
head  was  pillowed  on  the  arm  of  poor  Amk 
Neil.  Her  lips  seemed  to  have  been  pressed 
upon  his,  for  her  fair  face  had  fallen  forward 
upon  his  neck,  and  h^r  boaom  rested  oo  his  steel 
cuirass,  while  her  left  arm  hong  over  him  with 
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the  hand  half  clasping  the  right.  Beside  them, 
gazing  down  upon  the  poor  girl,  with  drooping 
ears  and  tail,  stood  the  gaunt  sughonnd,  ana  tiie 
fsithiil  beast  tamed  fiercely  upon  the  first  man 
who  approached.  He  recognised  the  earl,  how- 
erer,  and  took  a  step  or  two  towards  him,  with 
a  faint  bowl,  and  then  returned  and  gazed  again 
on  her  with  whom  he  had  sported  in  her  child- 
hood. 

Lord  Beverley  knelt  down  and  gently  took  her 
Ikand.  It  was  cold  as  ice ;  bat  there  was  a  keen 
frost ;  and'  be  touched  her  cheek,  removing  the 
rich  ringlets  of  her  hair,  which  had  fallen  over 
her  face.  There  was  some  warmth  left :  and 
imising  her  in  his  arms,  he  had  her  carried  into 
the  little  town  of  Kineton,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Royalist  cavalry,  with  the  body  of  her 
hosband. 


Bat  Arrah  never  spoke  again.  It  was  evi- 
dent  that  she  had  come  in  time  to  receive  tiie 
last  breath  of  him  she  loved,  for  the  fingers  of 
Lord  Walton's  left  hand  were  found  tightly  clo- 
sed upon  her  garments ;  but  how  she  could  have 
found  him,  or  when,  could  never  be  discovered. 
All  that  was  ever  learned  was,  that  one  of  the 
ploughmen  at  the  farm  at  Newington  had  guided 
her  to  Edgehill,  and  that  from  the  summit  she 
had  witnessed  the  battle  below.  But  at  night, 
as  she  .would  not  return,  the  man  had  lell  her; 
and  all  the  rest  was  darkness.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  recall  her  to  herself,  but  all  were  in 
vain;  and  in  about  two  hours afler  she  had  been 
removed  to  Kineton,  the  last  feeble  spark  of  life 
that  was  left  went  out,  and  she  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  her  husband  in  less  than 
a  week  ^m  her  marriage-dar. 
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CHAPTER  I.  ' 

The  realities  of  the  world  are  few  and  small ; 
the  illusions  many  and  vast.  Not  a  sense  that 
ire  possess,  and  hardly  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
but  serves  to  deceive  us  ;  wholly  in  some  cases, 
and  partially  in  all.  Yet,  strip  nature  and  life 
of  these  deceits,  and  what  would  earth  be- 
come 1 — what  our  existence  here !  See  a  small 
ily  stepping  over  the  irregularities  of  a  looking- 
glass  and  thinking  the  polished  surface  but  a 
rough  and  rugged  plain,  and  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  world  would  be,  if  we  saw  it  as 
perhaps  it  is. 

Amongst  the  sweetest  and  most  friendly  de- 
Ineions,  of  all  the  many,  is  the  landscape-paint- 
jng  of  imagination.  Ix)ve,  himself,  I  believe, 
^oes  not  cheat  us  more,  or  more  pleasantly. 
Xet  any  traveller  ask  himself,  when  he  sets 
mycs  upon  a  scene  which  he  pronounces,  at 
once,  most  beautiful,  how  much  of  the  loveli- 
ness is  added  by  fancy.  It  may  be  a  grand,  an 
expansive  view,  over  a  wide  and  varied  coun- 
try ;  but  what  is  the  mind  doing  while  the  eye 
is  contemplating  it  1  Peopling  it  with  villages 
claying  it  out  in  cornfields  and  vineyards — 
filing  it  with  busy  life  and  gay  enjoyment ;  not 
distinctly,  not  tangibly;  but  still  the  associa- 
tions rise  up  in  a  golden  mist,  and  spread  a 
lustre  over  all.  It  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  a 
narrower  scene  :  a  cottage  in  a  deep  glen,  with 
old  oaks  overshadowing,  and  the  thin  blue  smoke 
arialig  up  amongst  the  green  leaves.  There  too, 
Sb  Imagination  busy,  with  the  thoughts  of  calm 
retirement  from  a  troublous  world,  and  still, 
^niet  contemplation — the  labourer*s  repose  after 
Ks  labor— the  sweet  domestic  home — the  ten- 
der joy  of  tongues  and  faces  loving  and  be- 
loved. 

There  is  but  one  great  magician  \eti  on  earth, 
and  that  is  Imagination. 

Reader,  I  very  often  draw  from  my  own 
lieart  and  its  experience — more  often  than  the 
"world  knows ;  and  even  now  I  can  conceive 
the  sensations  of  those  two  horsemen  as  they 
oome  at  a  foot  pace  over  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
^iRfhcre  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Neckar,  with 
Its  castled  town  and  ancient  woods,  and  giant 
anountains,  first  breaks  upon  the  eye.  See 
^ow  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  evening,  soft- 
ened by  the  light  smoke  of  the  city,  pours 
through  the  long  tall  streets  and  over  the  high 
"walls  and  towers  of  ma&sive  stone :  sec  how  it 
oatches  on  each  rocky  point  or  prominent  crag, 
ma  rounding  the  granite  mass  of  the  King's 
Seat,  in  its  decline  towards  the  west,  it  covers 
the  liiows  of  all  his  mountain  peers  with  coro- 
nets of  gold  i  and  k) !  where  ftigh  raised  above 


the  town,  upon  its  platform  of  stone,  stands 
out  the  lordly  castle  in  bright  light  and  shade. 
The  green,  green  Neckar,  flowmg  along  in  the 
midst,  winds  on  through  the  long  waving  val- 
ley, showing  ripples  of  gold  wherever,  in  the 
sunshine,  the  winds  stir  it  or  the  rocks  obstruct, 
and,  at  each  calmer  spot  serves  as  a  mirror  to 
the  loveliness  around ;  giving  back  the  bright 
tints  of  hills  and  woods,  and  town  and  bridge, 
with  a  lustrous  clearness  no  other  stream  can 
match.  Even  that  boat,  with  its  many  coloured 
crew  of  peasantry,  shines  out  upon  the  fhce  of 
the  river  in  red  and  blue,  and  white  and  brown, 
as  if  the  very  hues  acquired  a  finer  dye  from 
the  water  that  but  reflects  them ;  and  the  fish- 
ing eagle,  swooping  down  upon  its  finny  prey, 
strikes  at  it  the  more  fiercely  when  he  sees 
the  image  of  himself  rushing  to  seize  it  also  from 
below. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  then,  in  the  year 
1619,  two  horsemen,  coming  along  the  Bcrg- 
strasse,  or  mountain  road,  suddenly  drew  in 
their  horses  as  they  reached  the  top  of  that 
little  spur  of  the  mountain  called  the  Heiligen- 
berg,  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Neunheim, 
and  there  paused,  gazing,  as  if  in  wonder  and 
admiration,  at  the  scene  presented  to  their 
eyes.  For  a  moment  or  two  neithef  spoke,  for 
the  height  of  every  emotion  is  silent ;  and  ere 
a  word  was  uttered,  a  small  party,  which  had 
followed,  came  up  and  took  place  bekuid  them. 

In  those  days  great  men  drew  their  im- 
portance from  the  number  of  their  attendants. 
'Tis  the  same  even  now,  but  the  display  is 
made  upon  a  difl!erent  stage. 

The  horsemen  who  came  first,  hgwever, 
were  but  accompanied  by  two  ordinary  servants, 
two  grooms  or  horseboys,  each  leading  a  bag- 
gage horse  heavily  laden,  and  a  page ;  smdl 
equipage  for  a  man  of  station  at  that  period. 
Nevertheless  there  was  that  about  the  appear- 
ance of  each,  which  made  the  peasantry  who 
passed  them  in  numerous  bodies,  and  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  take  oflT  their  broad-brimmed 
hats  and  give  the  strangers  two  looks  ere  they 
walked  on.  The  reason  why  they  did  this  was 
not  very  apparent ;  for  the  persons  who  thus 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  good  boors  had 
nothing  to  excite  admiration  in  their  dress.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  gentlernen  were  not  at  that 
time,  any  more  than  'at  present,  to  be  distin- 
guished by  their  galligaskins ;  but  still  the  ap- 
parel of  the  two  WP.S  rather  plain  than  otherwise, 
consisting  of  a  common  riding  suit  of  dark  cloth, 
with  a  small  Vme  of  gold,  and  boots  and  breech- 
es of  untar.ned  leather.  Their  horses,  indeed, 
were  fip.e,  powerful,  spirited  beasts  as  ever  were 
monn*»ed;  and  though  the  dust,  that  dlmmr 
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their  glossy  coats,  showed  that  they  had  jour- 
neyed far  on  a  hot  day,  yet  not  a  sign  of  fatigue 
was  visible,  and  the  outstretched  leg,  ready  to 
start  again,  the  high  raised  head,  and  expanded 
nostril,  as  they  snuffed  the  air  of  the  river, 
proved  that  they  had  no  expectation  of  their 
day's  journey  being  yet  near  an  end. 

There  might  be.  indeed,  some  reason  assigned 
why  the  country  girls  took  a  second  look  before 
they  went  on,  for  the  two  travellers  w^erc  both 
young  and  handsome  men  ;  the  one  very  dark, 
and  three  or  four  years  older  than  the  other, 
who  might  perhaps  he  one-and-twenty,  or  there- 
abouts, and  whose  face,  though  bronzed  by  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  weather,  appeared  to  have 
beeo  originally  fair,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
clear,  deep-blue  eye  and  the  rich  brown  hair, 
and  moustache  of  that  peculiar  hue  which  shows 
a  golden  gleam  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it. 
He  was  tall  and  well  formed,  long  in  the  arms, 
broad  in  the  chest,  and  spare  in  the  waist  and 
Hank.  The  head  and  face  were  small,  and  the 
features  delicate,  though  not  effeminate ;  the 
chin  somewhat  projecting,  and  the  eyes  large 
and  full,  with  a  thick  and  strongly  marked  eye- 
brow. "When  at  rest  the  whole  countenance 
bad  an  expression  of  gravity  and  decision  be- 
3'ond  his  apparent  years,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  as  he  sat  his  horse,  a  look  of 
command  and  free  thoughtful  power,  which 
seemed  to  bespeak  one  who,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  had  been  long  accustomed  to  regulate 
his  own  conduct  and  act  upon  his  own  views. 

The  other  was  very  different,  yet  still  a  hand- 
some man.  much  darker  in  complexion,  not 
quite  so  tall,  with  a  keen  sharp  black  eye,  un- 
der a  wide  and  somewhat  projecting  brow, 
narked  gracefully  by  a  dark,  arching,  and 
somewhat  raised  line  of  eyebrow.  The  lips 
were  thin,  and  the  line  from  the  wing  of  the 
nose  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  strongly  mark- 
ed, so  as  to  give  the  ordinary  expression  of 
the  countenance  a  slight,  a  very  slight  touch 
of  sarcasm  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  spark- 
ling joyousness  about  it  whenever  he  spoke, 
which  we  may  as  well  notice  once  for  all,  as  it 
was  the  predominant  look  and  was  exceedingly 
winning,  although  the  cast  of  the  mere  features 
was  stern  and  determined. 

As  they  paused  and  gazed,  the  face  of  the 
younger  and  fairer  of  the  two  was  full  of  admi- 
ration, pure,  simple,  and  high ;  too  deeply  felt 
to  admit  even  of  a  smile.  The  other  gazed 
over  the  landscape  too,  but  then  for  a  moment 
turned  his  eyes  with  a  half  laughing  glance, 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  given,  to  his  companion's 
face,  as  if  he  and  his  feelings  afforded  as  much 
natter  for  thought  and  examination  as  the 
beautiful  scene  which  had  just  presented  itself. 

At  length,  after  a  pause,  of  about  two  min- 
utes, the  younger  exclaimed, — 

*'  How  beautiful !  how  enchanting !  and  burst- 
ing upon  us  thus,  it  seems  like  magic." 

"  Very  lovely,  indeed,"  replied  his  companion, 
with  a  smile ;  "  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  find 
still  lovelier  things  within  those  old  grey  walls 
— at  least  let  us  fancy  it ;  for  fancy  is  the  god- 
dess that  embellishes  all  things,  and  is,  even 
now,  doing  wonders  in  your  mind,  Algernon, 
for  the  fair  city  of  Heidelberg." 

**  I  know  not  what  fancy  has  to  do  with  it," 
Tephed  the  other  gravely;  ''ihetbinks  never 


was  there  a  congregation  of  more  beautiful  ob- 
jects presented  to  the  eye  of  man.  Nature 
does  everything  here,  William,  we  have  no 
need  of  fancy.  Look  at  that  town,  that  castle, 
those  lordly  mountains,  those  green   waving 

woods,  the  river  gliding ** 

"  Like  a  golden  lizard,  you  would  say,  among 
the  stones,"  rejoined  his  companion,  intemipt- 
I  ing  him.     *'  In  pity  let  us  have  some  figure  of 
speech  to  show  that  your  admiration  has  not  at 
I  least  benumbed  imagination.    A  simile,  a  trope, 
I  a  metaphor,  even  a  hyperbole  will  do.     Can  yoa 
not  call  them  godlike  towers  T  or  figure  roe  the 
I  mountains  as  giant  Titans,  with  a  bushy  beard 
I  of  oaks  and  beeches  1     What  has  become  of 
all  your  flowers  of  rhetoric  ?     You  will  never 
I  he  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  doctors  and  poeti 
of  the  university,  if  you  go  on  in  this  dull  style. 
Or  is  it  that  you  have  expended  all  the  riehes 
of  your  poesy  upon  the  fair  dames  you  left  be- 
hind in  Italy,  and  have  not  got  a  beggarly  tester 
of  fine  words  for  the  fair  town  of  Heidelberg! 
or,  again,  are  you  afraid  of  the  exchequer  hid- 
ning  low,  and  are  hoarding  your  smart  speeches 
with  miserly  avarice,  to  let  love,  like  the  miser's 
son,  squander  them  by-and-by  upon  the  lovely 
dames  of  the  Electoral  court  1" 

••  Good  faith !"  replied  the  other,  *'  I  doobt 
much,  my  friend,  whether  I  shall  see  anythinf 
in  any  court  so  lovely  to  my  eyes  as  that  Aa 
range  of  mountains,  out  there  upon  the  rigbt, 
looking  like  sapphires  on  a  sky  of  gold. ** 

"Improved!  improved!"  cried  his  compan* 
ion,  dropping  his  rein  and  clapping  his  hands; 
"  those  sapphires  and  that  gold  come  out  most 
splendidly.  The  poor  Haardt,  with  her  stonj 
rocks,  would  be  grateful  to  you,  doubtless,  for 
thus  enriching  her ;  but  let  us  on,  I  am  for  liv- 
ing loveliness.  Of  all  the  landscapes  I  ever 
saw,  the  most  beautiful  has  been  a  rosy  cheek 
and  alabaster  throat;  the  brightest  wateis  io 
the  world  for  me,  lie  in  the  deep  well  of  a  dark 
blue  eye ;  and  in  all  the  sunrises  or  sonseU 
that  ever  covered  the  sky  with  crimson,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  warm  blush,  upon  a  young 
face,  or  the  dawning  smile  upon  a  rosy  lip.  Let 
us  on,  let  us  on,  I  say  ;  pleasure  is  the  puiBVt 
of  life  ;  let  grave  thoughts  follow  us,  they  Will 
catch  us  soon  enough  if  we  do  not  make  haste 
and  get  before  them." 

"  'Twcre  a  good  philosophy,  could  it  but  last," 
answered  his  companion,  with  a  smile,  touch- 
in}^  his  horse  gently  with  the  spur,  and  io  8 
moment  more  they  were  winding  on  by  the  side 
of  the  Neckar  toward  the  old  bridge,  which,  like 
many  another  building  there,  was  not  dcstioed 
to  see  the  present  day. 

Perhaps  the  younger  of  the  two  travellers 
felt  that  his  companion  was  right  in  what  be 
had  said  regarding  the  ornamental  powers  of 
fancy,  when  they  passed  tlie  gates  of  Heidel- 
berg and  entered  the  town  itself.  The  sun- 
shiny splendour  of  the  valley  was  lost  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  tall  dark  houses ;  but  still 
the  shade  was  pleasant,  for  the  evening  wai 
hot :  and  there  was  something  in  the  long  linei 
of  the  quaint,  many-stoned  buildings,  with  their 
ornamented  gables  to  the  streets  and  every  beta 
and  there  a  gleam  of  sunshine  brpakmg  across 
through  an  aperture— something  in  the  gsy 
crowds  of  people,  in  the  ringing  Jaugli-aiid 
cheerful  buzz,  even  in  the  baskets  of  fruits  aai 
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flowers  that  obstrucled  every  turning,  which 
did  much  with  a  ynung  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
to  compensate  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
valley  which  they  no  longer  beheld  :  and  still, 
at  the  end  of  many  of  the  streets,  the  towers 
and  walls  of  the  castle  were  seen  looking  down 
from  its  proud  rock,  with  the  green  branches 
and  ragged  crags  of  the  mountain,  towering  up 
beyond. 

»*  In  the  name  of  all  that's  sweet  and  savoury, 
let  us  get  to  our  inn  as  fast  as  we  can,'*  said 
the  elder  of  the  young  men.  "My  ears  arc 
cracked  with  the  hoarse  merriment  of  these 
overjoyous  German  throats  ;  and  my  nose  feels 
feverish  with  all  the  vapours  of  garlic  and 
sauerkraut  which  it  has  imbibed  since  we 
passed  the  gates.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
inn,  Tony  1"  he  continued,  turning  his  head  to 
one  of  the  servants  behind,  a  merry-looking 
fellow,  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  humour  in 
his  countenance. 

"  The  Golden  something,  Sir  William,"  re- 
plied the  man ;    "  but,  by  my  faith,  I   forget 
what.      We  have  passed    through   so    many 
golden  and  silver  vessels  within  the  last  month, 
that  I  am  quite  confounded  by  them.    We  rode  I 
upon  a  golden  goose  last  night  -,  the  day  before  i 
'  it  was  a  silver  moon ;  then  we  have  had  the ' 
oock  of  gold,  the  golden   pitcher,  the  golden  i 
crown,  the  silver  cross,  the  silver  staff,  and  the  I 
silver  star.     We  have  had  all  sorts  of  fishes  | 
that  ever  swam  in  the  sea,  and  all  the  beasts  > 
that  ever  went  into  the  ark,  besides  a  number  | 
of  monsters.'*  ' 

•»  Huah,  sir,  hush  ;  give  me  a  reasonable  an- ! 
swer,  and  a  short  one,''  replied  the  gentleman  ; 
••  and  remember  what  your  master  told  you 
about  forgetting  our  names  till  you  are  permit- 
ted to  remember  them.  What  was  the  name 
of  the  inn,  I  say  1" 

"  It  was  the  Golden  something,  sir,"  replied 
the  man,  undismayed  ;  "and,  if  I  must  give  it 
a  name  when  I  don't  recollect  the  right  one, 
I'll  give  it  the  name  of  the  Stag,  by  way  of  a 
change.  Wc  have  not  been  at  a  Stag  for  a 
week  at  least." 

The  other  gentleman  smiled  ;  for  he  recol- 
lected, as  soon  as  it  was  named,  that  the  hos- 
telry to  which  they  had  been  directed  was  really 
the  Stag ;  and  he  somewhat  doubted  that  his 
servant  had  ever  forgotten  it.  "Now,  then, 
William,  to  find  it,*'  he  said ;  **  for  this  town 
seems  full  of  signs.  But  here  comes  a  man 
on  horseback, — by  his  dusty  boots  a  traveller 
like  ourselves, — German  too.  by  the  cut  of  his 
cloak  and  the  feather  on  the  lefl  side  of  his  hat. 
Wc  will  ask  him  ;"  and,  spurring  his  horse  for- 
ward a  little,  he  met,  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
a  well-dressed  man  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  was  riding  fast  at  the  moment,  but  who 
.  checked  his  horse,  \%hen  the  other  saluted  him 
courteously  and,  in  very  tolerable  German, 
^ked  the  way  to  the  Golden  Stag. 

••Follow  me,"  replied  the  stranger,  "and  I 
will  show  >ou  ;  I  am  going  thither  myself:"  and 
Tiding  on,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
■trangers  accompanied  him  or  not,  he  took  his 
way  round  the  great  church,  and  sprang  to  the 
grounil  at  the  steps  of  a  large  wide  rambling 
feooA  "Which  bore,  in  has  relief,  upon  a  panel 
In  tie  second  story,  the  grotesque  figure  of  a 
goaty  stag,  gilt,  and  ornameoteo  with  a  collar 


and  chain.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  there 
was  a  large  archway  with  steps  on  each  side, 
which  were  also  brought  round  the  angle  and 
all  along  the  front  on  either  side  of  the  arch, 
forming  a  sort  of  base  to  the  whole  building. 
A  small  door  —  that  at  which  the  traveller 
halted— entered  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  and 
this  was  thrown  open  as  soon  as  his  approach 
was  perceived  from  one  of  the  windows  on  the 
ground  floor.  At  least  half  a  score  of  drawers 
and  horseboys  rushed  out  from  the  various 
holes  and  corners  about  the  building.  His  horse 
was  taken  with  every  sign  of  respect ;  and  the 
low-bowing  landlord,  with  night-cap  in  hand, 
the  officious  readiness  of  all  the  domestics  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  reverend  greeting  of 
two  men,  whose  badges  and  liveries  showed 
them  to  be  the  liveried  attendants  of  some  high 
family,  convinced  the  travellers  who  followed 
closely,  that  their  guide  to  the  Golden  Stag  was 
a  personage  of  some  importance  in  the  town  of 
Heidelberg. 

The  one  turned  round  to  the  other  and  smil- 
ed, somewhat  superciliously,  perhaps ;  for  the 
haughty  contempt  of  other  people's  easterns, 
and  the  national  pride,  which  undervalues  the 
distinctions  and  ranks  of  foreign  countries  to 
exall  those  of  his  own,  were  as  much  charac- 
teristic of  the  native  of  a  certain  island  in  those 
days  as  at  present.  That  supercilious  smile 
spoke  the  Englishman  at  once.  Tliough  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  analyze  philosophically  the 
sensations  from  which  it  sprang,  perhaps  it  sim^ 
ply  arose  out  of  contempt  for  the  deference 
shown  to  a  man,  who  would  venture  to  wear  a 
feather  in  a  different  pan  of  his  hat  from  that 
in  which  the  English  generally  placed  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  aver  that  it  was  so ;  but,  from 
what  I  know  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  think 
it  ver}'  probable.  Strange  to  say  too,  the  coun- 
tenance on  which  this  smile  appeared,  was  that 
of  the  elder,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  more 
experienced  and  worldly  of  the  two.  The  oth- 
er smiled  not,  but,  checking  his  horse  to  a  walk, 
as  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  the  position  of  the 
Golden  Stag,  rode  slowly  up  to  the  house  and 
dismounted,  with  a  calm  and  deliberate  air. 

By  this  time  the  stranger  had  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  landlord  and  most  of  the  attend- 
ants ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  bustle  of  a  new 
arrival  soon  recommenced  ;  and,  in  five  or  ten 
minutes  more,  the  two  travellers  were  lodged 
in  large,  comfortable,  but  somewhat  gloomy 
rooms,  and  had  the  most  positive  assurance  of 
the  landlord  that  an  excellent  repast  was  ready 
to  be  set  before  them  the  moment  they  thought 
fit  to  descend  to  the  common  room  and  partake 
of  it. 

The  servants  and  the  page  busied  themselves 
in  opening  portmantles  and  saddlebags.  Kufl^, 
collars,  velvet  cloaks,  and  laced  doublets  were 
spread  out  upon  the  large  old  comfortable  beds. 
An  abundance  of  cold  water,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  Italian  essences  and  perfumery 
removed  all  traces  of  travel  from  their  persons  ; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  about  half  an  hour,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  with  the  page  to  show  him 
the  way.  descended  to  the  hall,  it  would  have 
been  difllcult,  perhaps,  to  find  a  more  distin- 
guished looking  man  within  the  limits  of  Eu- 
rope. He  was  evidently  verj  *^awiv-^^^^ 
could  be  iTBced  \ii  eNcn  li^^Vj  ^wivw^\>2B*^i^^ 
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the  soft  and  rounded  cheek,  in  the  even,  unfur- 
rowed  brow ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  stately 
dignity  in  his  carriage ;  a  calm,  almost  cold, 
firmness  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  which 
showed  that,  from  some  cause — either  an  early 
initiation  into  life  and  the  sad  experiences  of 
the  world,  or  from  a  precocious  appreciation  of 
the  realities  of  things — the  mind  was  older  than 
the  roan.  This  happens  TiOt  unfrcquently,  and 
is  somewhat  strange  in  its  effects;  but  still 
more  strange  is  the  result,  when  a  triple  com- 
bination takes  place,  as  was  in  some  degree 
the  case  with  him ;  and  when  the  heart,  too, 
remains  young,  after  the  judgment  has  become 
mature,  so  that  its  passions,  aided  by  the  ener- 
gies of  the  corporeal  franje,  are  placed  in  fre- 
quent antagonism,  with  a  powerful  and  over- 
ruling intellect.  : 

The  page  threw  open  the  door  of  a  large  | 
room  below,  which  looked  somewhat  dark  and  ; 
gloomy  ;  for  the  windows  were  small,  the  pan- 1 
nclling  was  of  black  oak,  and  the  sun  was  on  I 
the  other  side  of  the  house.     It  was  not  solita- 1 
ry,  however ;  for  there,  seated  in  one  stiff  tall- 1 
backed  chair,  and  his  feet,  divested  of  all  trav-  j 
elling  incumbrances,  on  another,  was  the  gen-  [ 
tleman  whom  they  had  met  in  the  streets  of  | 
the  town,  and  who  had  served  as  their  guide ; 
thither.     Hid  hat  was  cast  upon  a  small  table, ' 
his  sword  lay  beside  it,  his  riding-boots  had  ■ 
been  drawn  off,  and  some  time  had  been  be- ' 
stowed   upon   his  toilet,  too;  for  his  doublet 
•  and  cloak  had  been  changed  ^  but  yet  the  dif- 
ference of  appearance  produced  did  not  serm 
very  remarkable  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
mo^t  splendid  courts  in  Europe.  I 

To  say  truth,  the  young  I^nglishnian  had  not 
been  very  much  preposscs'sed  in  the  stranger's  | 
favour.  'The  brief  bluff  answer  he  had  given 
when  addressed,  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
ridden  on,  with  hardly  a  look  to  see  that  they  j 
followed,  si-cnicd  to  him  to  betoken  a  want  of  | 
courtesy,  with  which,  indeed,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  quarrel,  but  which  he  did  not  gr('Ut4y 
admire.  The  other  did  not  move  when  he  en- 
tered either,  though  certainly  not  unconscious 
of  his  presence  ;  for  the  large,  clear,  grey  eyes 
were  raised  and  fixed  upon  the  new-comer, 
with  a  firm,  inquiring,  almost  insolent  stare. 
It  was  unpleasant  to  the  young  Eng]it«hman  ; 
but  he  did  not  come  there  to  iseek  disputes ; 
and,  turning  to  the  page  who  waited  at  the 
door,  as  jf  for  orders,  he  bade  him  tell  the  land- 
lord to  serve  the  supper  as  quickly  as  might  he. 
and  then  he  walked  to  the  window,  and  gazed 
out  at  the  varied  scene  which  the  streets  pre- 
sented. I 

In  two  minutes  he  was  lost  in  a  reverie,  for- , 
getting  altogether  that  there  was  any  other 
being  in  the  room  but  himself;  and,  though  the 
other  guest  rose,  moved  his  hat  and  swurd,  and 
walked  up  and  down  with  a  heavy  stip,  the 
sound  these  evolutions  produced  fell  upon  an 
unconscious  ear  which  had  no  power  to  carry 
them  to  a  mind  far  away,  busied  with  other 
things. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  door  again  opened, 
a  quick  step  was  heard,  and  the  other  Knglibh 
traveller,  entering,  advanced  to  his  friend,  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  exclaimed,  in 
Mgny  tone,  <*  What !  in  the  depth  again,  Alger- 
Boo  !    On  my  Jife,  nature  must  have  intended ; 


you  for  an  oyster.  Leave  you  but  a  moment, 
and  you  sink  down  into  an  ocean  of  meditation, 
fix  yourself  firmly  to  the  bottom,  and  would  re- 
main there,  I  believe,  for  ever,  with  your  shell 
half  open,  waiting  for  what  Providence  would 
send  to  fill  your  mouth  withal.  But,  on  mv 
faith,  I  have  no  such  patience ;  I  am  Uke  the 
patriarch  Isaac,  and  have  a  longing  for  savoury 
meats — likewise,  for  some  amusement.  Th» 
seems  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.  We  must 
force  him  from  his  lair ;  and  he  will  show  sport, 
depend  upon  it.'* 

Hitherto  he  had  spoken  in  English  ;  but  now, 
turning  to  the  stranger,  with  a  low  and  some- 
what extravagant  bow,  and  yet  witli  an  air  of 
courtly  ease,  he  said,  in  French  :  **  We  have 
to  thank  you,  Monsieur,  for  guiding  us  to  tbs 
inn.  I  trust  that  the  host  will  speedily  give  as 
farther  occasion  for  gratitude,  by  setting  before 
us  an  excellent  supper.  I  see  he  has  laid  three 
covers,  from  which  I  argue,  that  the  enjoyoMnt 
of  the  repast  is  to  be  heightened  to  us  by  year 
participating  in  it." 

*•  It  is  my  intention  to  sup  before  I  go,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  in  very  tolerable  French, 
though  with  a  haughty  tone ;  but  the  other  was 
not  to  be  rebuffed  ;  and,  proceeding  with  great 
apparent  good  humour,  but  that  sort  of  exag- 
geration of  courtesy  which  is  rarely  without  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  it,  be  soon  engaged  hit 
German  companion  in  more  familiar  conversir 
tion  and  broke  through  the  husk  of  reserve,  in 
wliich  he  had  at  first  encased  himself.  His  re- 
plies, when  they  became  more  frank  and  free, 
showed  a  mind  not  uncultivated,  an  inteUeci 
of  some  extent,  and  views  in  general  just 
and  powerful,  though  there  was  an  alkiy  of 
hauj;hty  presumption  and  somewhat  irritable 
self-cMeem,  which  became  ever  more  apparent, 
if  not  more  offensive,  as  his  reserve  wore 
away. 

In  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  the  land- 
lord and  his  satellites  entered  with  the  supper. 
Two  of  the  travellers' servants  came  in  to  wait 
upon  their  masters  ;  one  of  the  attendants  ia 
livery,  who  had  met  their  German  companion 
at  the  door,  took  a  place  behind  his  chair,  flut- 
tering with  ribb<ms  and  tags  ;  and  th?  three 
gentlemen  applied  themselves  to  the  satisfying 
of  an  imp(»rtunaie  appetite.  After  a  few  min- 
utes the  younger  of  the  two  Englishmen  sefin- 
ed  to  cast  off  his  thoughtful  nioo<l,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  gay  leading  of  hi^  friend,  and  laughed 
and  j(>sted  likewise.  The  wine  that  was  ^V^ced 
upon  the  table  did  not  seem  at  all  to  his  taste, 
and  pushing  it  from  him  with  a  shudder,  after 
the  first  drops  had  passed  his  lips,  he  pro- 
nounced it  vinegar  disguised. 

"  Come,  come,  mine  host,*'  he  said,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  master  of  the  inn,  «ho 
had  remained  in  the  room,  perhaps  with  a  doe 
calculation  of  the  excellence  of  the  beverage 
he  had  served,  in  its  relation  to  the  quality  of 
his  guests — for  innkeepers,  even  then,  wefe 
not  unaccusitomed  to  make  their  wine  the  meas- 
ure, or  aristomeire,  of  those  they  entertained ; 
**  come,  come,  mine  host,  this  is  doubtless  good 
wine  in  its  way,  for  those  whom  it  suits ;  bat 
we  have  ridden  far  and  want  some  morf 
rous  juice  to  refresh  us.  Let  us  ha^  "^ 
thing  super-excellent,  the  very  bride 
cellar,  as  I  think  yoa  call  it  here  in  Gennitfj 
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and  mind  that  it  be  at  loaat  a  hundred  and  fifty 
times  better  than  this  or  else  it  will  not  do." 

"You  speak  good  German,  too/*  said  the 
stranger,  *'  and  seem  to  know  our  cnstoms  well, 
even  to  the  tricks  of  oar  landlords.  Were  you 
ever  here  before?" 

''  Nut  in  this  good  town  of  Heidelberg,"  re- 
plied the  young  gentleman  ;  **  but  some  three 
years  ago,  I  passed  through  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many on  my  way  to  the  south.  The  reason 
why  I  speak  French  to  you  is,  that  my  friend 
here  does  not  understand  the  tongu^  of  the 
country." 

**Tis  a  pity,"  replied  the  other,  "the  lan- 
guage is  a  fine  one,  and  so,  methinks,  strangers 
most  find  the  country.  I  have  travelled  too, 
myself,  but  never  saw  aught  finer  than  this  our 
valley  of  the  Neckar." 

"  Most  beautiful,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  young 
Englishman ;  "  so  much  so,  that  I  judge  one 
might  while  away  a  day  or  two  here  very  well." 

"Methinks  one  may,  or  pass  a  life  here 
either,"  rejoined  their  companion,  with  a  some- 
what haughty  and  offended  air.  "  The  court  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  is,  I  believe,  second  to  few 
in  Europe." 

"What  is  that,  Algernon,  what  is  thati" 
cried  the  other  Englishman,  who  seemed  to 
have  comprehended  part  of  what  was  said ;  "  it 
is  treason  to  friendship  to  talk  a  language  in 
'my  prespnce  which  is  unintelligible  to  my  poor 
ears." 

The  o\her  gentleman  explained  in  French ; 
and  with  a  smile,  slightly  s^ircastic,  his  friend 
turned  to  their  companion,  exclaiming,  "  Is 
this  court  so  magnificent,  then,  indeed  1  We 
are  ignorant  of  this  part  of  Europe,  sir,  having 
l>ccn  long  in  the  far  south,  sporting  amongst 
princes  and  lazaroni  at  Naples,  jesting  with 
priests,  cardinals,  and  popes  at  Rome,  discuss- 
ing pictures,  statues,  and  points  of  religion 
with  painters,  philosophers,  and  atheists  at 
Florence,  and  masking  and  making  music  with 
IJEiir  dames  and  reverend  seniors  in  the  City  of 
the  waves.  We  have  brought  over  a  stock  of 
¥  ices  and  small  talk,  I  trust,  that  would  decorate 
any  court  in  Christendom ;  and,  faith,  if  yours 
2B  such  as  you  describe  it,  and  fond  of  magnifi- 
cence and  merriment,  velvet  and  volubility, 
we  must  go  up  and  visit  it;  and,  doubtless, 
ahall  be  made  much  of,  as  our  merits  de- 
-aerve." 

"  The  access  is  not  so  easy  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, sir,"  answered  the  other,  sternly  ;  "  it 
requires  something  else  than  a  man's  own  ac- 
count of  himself  to  gain  entrance  and  esteem 
there." 

"  Ha !  here  comes  our  host  with  a  very  sa- 
gacious looking  bottle,"  cried  the  younger  trav- 
eller, who  thought,  perhaps,  his  friend  was 
pushing  his  jests  somewhat  too  far.  "  If  those 
cobwebs  have  been  spun  round  the  neck  by 
thinner  legs  than  your  fingers,  landlord,  the 
-  wine  would  be  as  sour  as  cider,  or  of  an  im- 
mortal quality." 

**  I  will  warrant  you,  sir,"  answered  the  host, 

putting  down  long-stalked  glasses,   '*if  ever 

you  tasted  better  in  your  days,'saymy  name 

^    is  not  Khcinhardt ;"   and  he  filled  up  to  the 

■l  InMLfor  the  younger  traveller  and  his  compan- 

_  lore  the  former  luted  it,  however,  he 


pressed  their  fellow-guest  to  join  them  and 
give  his  opinion  of  the  wine ;  and,  on  his  show- 
ing some  reluctance,  added  :  "Nay,  nay,  if  you 
refuse,  I  shall  think  that  you  are  offended  with 
the  light  talk  of  my  jesting  friend  there.  You 
must  bear  with  him,  you  must  hear  with  him, 
sir,  for  it  is  an  inveterate  habit  he  has ;  and  he 
could  sooner  go  without  his  dinner  than  his 
joke,  at  whosoevor's  expense  it  is  indulged.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  country  we  come  from 
last ;  for  there  it  is  so  dangerous  to  speak  se- 
riously on  any  subject,  that  men  take  refuge  in 
a  jest  as  in  a  redoubt." 

The  stranger  seemed  satisfied  with  this  ex« 
planation,  joined  in  their  wine,  pronounced  it 
excellent,  forgot  his  haughty  air ;  and,  return- 
ing to  the  subject  which  they  had  left,  began  to 
expatiate  once  more  upon  the  beauty,  splen- 
dour, gallantry,  and  wit  of  the  court  of  the 
Elector,  Frederic  V.,  when  suddenly  a  loud  ex- 
plosion, which  seemed  to  shake  the  solid  walla 
of  the  old  building,  and  was  echoed  for  several 
seconds  by  the  rocks  and  mountains  round, 
interrupted  his  declamation,  and  made  the  two 
Englishmen  gaze  in  each  other's  face. 

Ere  they  could  inquire  farther,  another  roar, 
and  then  another,  was  hoard  ;  and,  turning  to 
their  German  companion,  the  elder  exclaimed  : 
"  In  the  name  of  our  fair  lady  Fortune  !  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  the  castle  besieg- 
ing the  town,  or  the  town  the  castle  ?  Or  have 
you  imported  Mount  Vesuvius  to  warm  you 
here  from  time  to  time  with  an  eruption,  and 
preserve  the  antiquities  of  the  place  in  ashes, 
pumice-stone,  and  sulphur  ?" 

"  Neither,  my  good  sir,"  answered  their  fel- 
low-traveller, who  had  remained  totally  un- 
moved ;  "  it  is  but  the  guns  of  the  castle  firing 
in  honour  of  the  Elector's  birth-day,  the  nine- 
teenth of  August ;  for  on  this  day  and  hour, 
now  three-and-twenty  years  ago,  our  noble 
prince  was  born  in  the  good  town  of  Amberg. 
There  is  a  grand  banquet  at  the  castle  to-day ; 
but,  ride  hard  as  I  would,  1  was  too  late  for  it, 
and  so  must  content  myself  with  going  to  the 
reception  in  the  evening,  which,  they  say,  will 
be  one  of  unusual  magnificence." 

"  Faith,  then,  I  think  we  will  go  there  too," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  Englishmen  ;  "  doubt- 
less we  shall  see  collected  all  the  beauty  of  the 
Court  Palatine." 

"  If  you  get  admission,"  rejoined  the  other, 
drily. 

"  Oh,  that  is  beyond  all  doubt,"  was  the  ban- 
tering reply  :  "  your  prince  can  never  be  such 
a  barbarian  as  to  refuse  the  pleas*  ires  of  hia 
court  to  two  such  proper  young  men  as  our- 
selves,  especially  as  we  have  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  your  acquaintance-" 

"  I  fancy  you  will  find  him  sufficiently  civil- 
ized to  do  so,"  said  the  other  sharply ;  "  and 
my  acquaintance,  sir,  can  only  be  beneficial  to 
those  of  whose  name  and  station  I  am  informed. 
I  may  as  well  at  once  give  you  to  understand, 
knowing  this  court,  and  being  connected  with 
it,  that  you  will  not  be  admitted  unless  you  be 
properly  introduced." 

ITiere  was  a  degree  of  arrogance  in  his  tone, 
more  than  in  his  words,  that  at  once  amused 
and  offended  the  younger  of  the  two  gentle- 
men ;  and,  after  his  companion  had  exclaimed, 
"  Then  must  we  die  ^\\.^<Q!«^^'ttR&X^^>'3«x^>'* 
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be  turned  towards  the  other  gentleman,  saying, 
with  a  gmve  smile, 

"  We  have  a  bad  habit,  sir,  in  England,  of 
proving  the  strength  of  our  own  convictions  by 
laying  wagers  on  any  subject  of  dispute.  If 
such  were  the  custom  here,  I  would  ask  you 
what  you  will  bet  that  I  and  ipy  friend  here 
will  not  go  up  to  the  castle  this  very  night, 
and,  without  any  introduction  whatsoever,  with- 
out naming  our  names,  stating  our  rank,  or  dis- 
closing our  pursuits,  receive  kind  hospitality 
from  the  elector,  and  pass  the  evening  with  his 
court." 

The  personage  whom  he  addressed  replied 
first  with  a  laugh,  and  then  said:  "Perhaps 
you  may  find  your  way  in,  for  the  attendants 
are  not  likely  to  drive  back  a  well  dressed  man  ; 
but  if  the  elector's  eye  falls  upon  you,  that  of 
his  chamberlain,  or  any  of  his  high  officers,  you 
wHl  soon  be  expelled,  depend  upon  it,  unless 
yon  divulge  your  names." 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  other;  "I  will  go 
straight  to  the  elector ;  I  will  refuse  to  divulge 
my  name,  and  yet  I  will  pass  the  evening  there ; 
on  all  which  I  will  stake  a  hundred  crowns. 
You  yourself  shall  be  the  witness,  as  you  say 
you  are  going ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  understood 
that  you  do  and  say  nothing  to  impede  my  pro- 
ceedings." 

"  Done  !"'  cried  the  other,  striking  his  hand 
on  the  table  ;  "  I  take  your  wager.  Methinks 
I  should  know  this  court  better  than  you 
can." 

"  I  have  known  many  courts,"  answered  the 
young  man,  with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  "  and  > 
never  yet  found  one  in  which  impudence  and ; 
a  cool  face  could  not  make  its  way.  So  now ' 
let  us  be  friends  and  shake  hands  upon  our 
wagers,  which  shall  be  decided  as  soon  as  ybu 
are  ready." 

The  stranger  took  his  hand,  not  very  cor- 
dially, and  replied :  "  We  must  wait  a  little  ; 
the  banquet  will  be  scarcely  over  yet.  I  would 
'  in  know,  too,"  he  added,  "  who  are  to  be  my 
companions  in  entering  the  elector's  court." 

"  Oh  !  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,"  replied 
the  elder  of  the  two  young  men  :  "  you  shall 
seem  to  know  nothing  of  us  from  the  moment 
you  pass  the  gate  ;  nay,  with  this  sweet  world's 
simple  versatility,  shall  turn  the  shoulder  coldly 
to  those  with  whom  you  have  climbed  the  hill 
the  moment  you  have  reached  the  top.  The 
truth  is,  honourable  sir,  my  friend  and  myself 
have  resolved  not  to  reveal  our  real  names 
while  travelling  in  these  foreign  lands.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we  have  each  packed  up 
with  our  saddle-bags  and  portmantles,  a  fresh 
and  well-conditioned  name  for  the  nonce.  He 
is  called  Algernon  Grey :  I  have  been  known 
for  some  months  past  as  William  Lovet.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  believe  that  our  godfathers 
and  our  godmothers,  at  our  baptisms,  were  at 
all  familiar  with  these  appellations,  cither  no- 
men  or  prenomen  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  whim 
we  have,  and  we  request  our  excellent  friends 
to  humour  us  therein.  Those  who  would  do 
us  reverence,  tack  esquire  to  the  end  of  each 
name,  to  designate  the  lowest  rank  of  gentle- 
men in  England  qualified  to  bear  arms ;  but 
we  are  not  particular,  and  even  when  that  title 
it  omitted,  the  bare  name  does  very  well  with- 
oaL" 


"So  be  it  then,'*  said  their  companion 
gravely.  "You  will  have  to  ride.  Master 
Lovet,  as  perhaps  you  know,  for  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  find  carriages  here  that  wouM 
drag  you  up  that  hill!  But  you  make  your 
boots  large,"  he  continued,  playing  upon  an 
expression  commonly  used  in  Germany  at  that 
time,  to  express  a  man  who  stood  upon  little 
ceremony — "  But  you  make  your  boots  large, 
and  therefore  your  hose  will  escape  soiling, 
I  go  to  get  mine  on ;"  and  rising,  he  left  the 
room. 

The  younger  traveller,  whom  we  shall  hence- 
forth call  by  the  name  he  thought  fit  to  assume, 
was  inclined  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  musing  again ; 
but  the  other  leaned  over  the  table,  saying  .- 
"  Ask  the  fellow's  name,  Algernon.  He  seems 
a  sullen  and  discourteous  dog,  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  understand  a  jest." 

"  Good  faith !  you  began  like  a  young  hag- 
gard, William,"  replied  his  companion,  "dash- 
ing straight  at  your  game,  without  waiting  to 
see  its  flight.  All  men  are  not  ready  to  jest 
with  every  stranger.  He  may  have  good  qual- 
ities, though  he  seems  haughty  enough  ;"  acd 
turning  to  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  mn.  he 
asked,  in  German,  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  just  leA  the  room. 

"  That  sir,  is  the  Baron  Obemtraut,"  replied 
the  man,  with  a  low  reverence  ;  "  he  is  the 
only  son  of  the  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
elector,  and  a  captain  of  cuirassiers." 

"  What !  the  same  who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  in  the  campaign  of  Juliers  V  cried  the 
young  gentleman. 

"  The  same,  sir,"  answered  the  man.  "  He 
was  very  young  then ;  but  he  did  great  thiogEt 
I  have  heard." 

"  By  my  honour !  he  has  some  reason  to  be 
proud,"  observed  Algernon  Grey;  "but  come, 
William,  let  us  get  ready  too.  Order  the  horses 
round,  Tony.  I  suppose  they  arc  not  tired 
with  our  short  march." 

"  Tired,  sir  !"  replied  the  man.  "  Lord  bless 
you !  with  the  oats  they  have  got  into  them 
since  they  came,  they'd  take  the  castle  np 
there  as  if  it  were  a  five-barred  gate.  I  heard 
Hob  say  that  Barbary  had  eaten  a  peck  and  a 
half,  while  you  were  changing  your  cloak  !" 

"  If  that  were  the  first  lie  he  ever  told  it 
might  be  worth  repeating,"  said  William 
Lovet;  "but  let  us  go,  Algernon.  I  am  all  on 
fire  for  the  beauties  of  the  fair  Elizabeth's 
court;  and  if  I  can  find  out  which  is  this 
Oberntraut's  mistress,  on  my  soul  I  will  plague 
him." 


CHAPTER  n. 


"  Who  is  that,  who  is  that  1"  cried  the  small 
shrill  voice  of  a  little  deformed  boy,  who  stood 
as  near  to  the  gate  of  the  castle  as  the  soldiers 
would  let  him— and,  to  say  the  truth,  they  had 
sufTered  him  to  approach  somewhat  nearer 
than  their  orders  warranted,  in  respect  for  a 
tall,  beautiful,  well  formed  girl,  his  sister,  who 
held  him  by  the  hand. 

"Which  do  you  mean,  Hans!"  asked! 
fair  companion.     "  That  one,  in  the  bli 
gold  doublet,  and  the  cloak  lined  with  cri 
That  is  the  young  l^pn  gf  Obsmtn^ 


^ 
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Great  Captain,  who  defeated  the  Anstrians  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine." 

"  He  does  nut  look  to  me  like  a  great  cap- 
tain," said  the  small  sharp  voice,  proceeding 
from  the  narrow  and  protuberant  chest.  **  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  all  in  armonr,  as 
the  soldiers  were  once,  when  I  saw  them  ride 
through  the  streets." 

"  Is  that  a  Frenchman  V*  asked  one  of  the 
lower  order  of  students,  who  was  leaning  in 
studied^,  not  to  say  affected  negligence,  with 
his  arm  round  the  neck  of  one  of  his  fellows. 
••  Do  you  see  how  he  wears  his  hat  ?  and  in 
what  a  jaunty  way  he  has  thrown  his  cloak  all 
upon  his  left  &houlder,  as  if  he  wished  to  keep 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  warm  1" 

**0h,  he  may  keep  it  warm  enough  in 
Heidelberg,  if  he  like,"  rejoined  the  other 
student  to  whom  he  spoke ;  **  we'll  give  it 
work,  if  it  want  it ;  but  which  do  you  mean, 
Frederic  1  for  there  are  two  of  them — the  black 
cock  or  the  while  one  ?" 

*  The  fair  one,"  replied  the  former  speaker  ; 
<*  the  one  in  the  philimot  and  gold ; '  he  is  a 
proper  man,  Carl,  and,  I  should  think,  ready 
enough  to  use  his  rapier,  if  one  may  judge  by 
his  look." 

'*  Oh,  looks  are  nothing,"  replied  the  other  ; 
'*  but  I  should  think  he  is  no  Frenchman.  More 
likely  an  Englishman,  come,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  to  flutter  at  our  court." 

•»  Come  away,  wife,  come  away,"  said  a 
jolly,  fat  citizen,  with  an«ce-of-clubs  nose  and 
a  beard  tolerably  sprinkled  with  grey,  to  a 
pretty   woman,  some  twenty  years  younger, 


horses,  and  Ohemtraut,  anxious  to  show  that  he 
kept  his  word,  in  not  throwing  any  impedinoent 
in  the  way-of  the  two  Englishmen,  turned  his 
head,  saying  in  German,  *•  You  must  dismount 
here,  being  visitors ;  I  ride  into  the  court,  as 
one  of  the  £lector*s  household." 

The  soldiers  instantly  raised  their  halberts  to 
let  him  pass  with  the  two  servants,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  inn.  At  the  same 
moment,  one  of  Algernon  Grey*s  attendants 
sprang  to  his  stirrup,  to  aid  him  in  dismount- 
ing ;  and,  giving  his  sword  to  his  page  to  carry, 
the  young  gentleman  and  his  friend  disencum- 
bered themselves  of  the  large  riding  boots  of 
the  day — which,  be  it  remarked,  easily  covered 
shoes  and  all — and  passing  between  the  guards, 
with  a  conlident  air,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
earthly  doubt  of  their  admission,  walked  on, 
under  the  archway  of  the  great  square  tower, 
into  the  wide  court-yard. 

The  scene  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  which 
was  now  presented  to  their  eyes.  Crowds  of 
attendants,  belonging  either  to  the  household  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  himself,  or  to  those  of  the 
great  nobles  of  his  court,  were  scattered  thickly 
over  the  wide  space  before  them — sometimes 
standing  in  groups  of  eight  or  nine  together — 
sometimes  moving  hither  and  thither,  with  quick 
or  sauntering  pace ;  and  every  colour  of  the 
rainbow,  in  its  very  brightest  tints,  was  to  be 
seen  displayed  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the 
day.  Neither  was  there  any  lack  of  lace  and 
embroidery,  plumes,  sword-knots  and  fluttering 
scarfs ;  and,  around  this  gay  flower-bed,  rose 
up,  in  the  faint  evening  light,  innumerable  and 


who  stood  beside  him,  holding  the  hand  of  a  irregularmassesof  building,  of  every  period  and 
little  boy  about  four  or  file  years  old — "  It  is  I  of  every  style,  the  remains  of  which  can  still  be 
full  time  (or  us  to  be  getting  home ;  don't  you  I  traced,  slowly  mouldering  away  under  the  hand 
see  the  sun  is  nearly  down — one  half  behind  |  of  time,  and  presenting  to  the  thoughtful  eye  a 
the  hills  there  1  and  it  will  be  dark  before  we  ,  sad  picture  of  the  end  of  all  great  designs  ;  a 


reach  the  door.  There,  come  along ;  you  are  a 
great  admirer  of  fair  men,  I  know :  but,  me- 
thinks  you  should  have  had  enough  of  them  to- 
night ;  so  let  us  homeward,  if  you  would  not  have 


bitter  lesson  to  man's  presumptuous  hopes,  a 
dark  but  chastening  admonition  to  joy,  prosper- 
ity, and  power. 
On  the  right  hand,  under  a  wide  arcade  sup- 


yon  gallant  kiss  his  hand  to  you  as  a  reward  for  |  ported  by  graceful  columns,  was  a  large  and 
your  staring."  |  skilful  band  of  musicians,  making  the  air  ring 

While  this  conversation  and  much  of  a  simi-  with  the  sounds  of  their  instruments.  Upon 
lar  kind  had  been  going  on  amongst  the  numer- 1  the  left,  in  darkness,  such  as  time  casts  upon 
ous  groups,  which  had  assembled  round  the  '  all  man's  doings,  was  a  pile  of  architecture,  the 
outward  Burgthor,  or  castle-gate,  of  the  flne  old  light  and  graceful  lines  of  which  betokened  a 
palace  of  the  Electors  Palatine,  the  party  of  i  very  early  period  of  construction.  Nearly  in 
three  gentlemen  and  seven  servants,  which  bad  {  tlie  centre  of  the  court  rose  up  a  fountain  ;  the 
slowly  wound  up  the  long  and  steep  ascent  sparkling  jets  of  which  caught  and  reflected  the 
from  the  town  to  the  castle,  had  reached  the  !  rosy  light  which  had  spread  over  the  sky  above, 
flat  at  the  top,  and  were  passing  over  the  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  appeared  a  vast  mass 
drawbridge,  which  then  existed  at  the  Burgthor,  I  in  the  Italian  taste,  covered  with  rich  and  splen- 


into  that  wide  extent  of  ground,  which  was 
inclosed  by  the  great  wall  of  the  fortress. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  presence  of  Obern- 


did  ornaments — statues,  arabesques,  and  pilas- 
ters— and  pierced  with  innumerable  windows, 
from  which  bright  lights  were  shining,  showing 


traut,  who  was  well  known  to  the  soldiery,   that  the  sup's  decline  was  felt  within.     In  more 
procured  them  free  admission,  or  that  the  guards  than  one  other  place,  too,  on  both  sides  and  in 


^WRc 


had  only  orders  to  keep  out  the  ordinary  citizens 
of  the  place,  the  whole  party  were  suflTered  to 
proceed  without  opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the 
bridge-house,  while  fine  strains  of  martial  music, 
wafted  by  the  wind  from  the  great  court  of  the 
castle,  and  the  sound  of  many  a  gay  and  musical 
Yoice  from  the  gardens  round  told  that  the  rev- 
elry of  the  Elector's  birth-night  was  still  going 
with  undiminished  spirit. 


front,  a  taper,  or  a  lamp  might  be  seen  passing 
slowly  on  from  room  to  room  across  the  vari- 
ous casements,  afl!brding  a  sort  of  mysterious 
interest  to  a  fanciful  mind,  as  the  eye  of  the 
young  Englishman  rested  on  the  dark  piles  to 
the  west,  from  which  the  sunshine  had  for  sev- 
eral hours  departed. 

Grouped  together  near  the  fountain,  and  held 
by  grooms  and  stable  boys,  were  a  number  of 
Under  the  arch  of  the  bridge-house,  two  of  horses,  richly  caparisoned  ;  and  near  them  was 
guards  crossed  their  partizaos  before  thei  seen  the  form  of  the  BatoaoCQ^ToxxttSQ^^^^sss^i^ 
B 
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dismounting  and  speaking  to  his  two  servants, 
as  if  waiting  to  give  time  for  his  late  compan- 
ions to  come  up. 

"  That  is  civil  and  honourable  of  him,"  said 
Algernon  Grey,  as  they  advanced  toward  him. 

**  A  good  deal  of  self-confidence  in  it,"  an- 
swered the  other ;  "  he  feels  so  sure  of  win- 
ning his  bet,  that  he  wishes  to  prove  to  us  that 
it  is  done  by  no  unfair  advantage." 

'*  Still  the  worst  side  of  everything !"  rejoin- 
ed his  friend,  with  a  grave  smile,  and  moved 
on.  But  as  soon  as  Oberntraut  perceived  them 
within  a  few  yards,  he  himself  advanced  toward 
a  flight  of  steps  before  one  of  the  principal 
buildings,  where  an  open  door  and  a  blaze  of 
light,  displayed  a  low  arched  hall,  crowded  with 
attendants.  His  step  was'  slow  and  stately, 
hut  though,  before  he  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  steps,  the  two  Englishmen  were  close  to 
faim,  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  them, 
and  passed  on. 

Several  other  persons  were,  at  the  moment, 


to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  he  gave  the  two 
gentlemen  a  lowly  salutation,  and  drew  tiack  to 
the  table  again. 

A  slight  smile  curled  Algernon's  handsome 
hp ;  and,  with  a  tone  of  dignity,  he  said  aloud, 
addressing  the  officer :  ''Will  yoa  be  pleased, 
sir,  to  inform  the  Elector  Palatine  personally, 
if  you  can  have  his  ear  for  a  moment,  that  two 
English  gentlemen  of  befitting  rank,  who  for 
reasons  of  their  own  decline  to  give  their 
names,  crave  his  gracious  permission  to  wit- 
ness the  splendours  of  his  court  this  night ;  and 
to  tread  a  measure  in  his  hall  with  the  fair 
dames  of  our  own  fair  princess.  We  ask  it 
with  loyal  hearts  and  true,  well  aware  of  what 
we  do,  and  not  venturing  to  request  aught  un- 
becoming of  him  to  grant,  or  us  to  receive." 

The  officer  bowed,  and,  turning  towards  those 
without,  said :  "  Keep  the  door  '."  and  then,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  inner  chamber,  seemed  to 
answer  quickly  a  question  of  Oberntraut,  who 
had  lingered  near  the  entrance,  and  then  pass- 


ad  vancir^  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  Lovet  I  ed  on. 
whispered  to  his  companion  ;  "  Follow  the  j  *<  Now  are  your  hundred  crowns  in  peril,  Al- 
stream,  follow  the  stream."  Algernon  Grey  i  gernon,"  said  William  Lovet ;  "  a  fair  new 
did  so,  and  found  himself  guided  by  the  rest  to   saddle-cloth  embroidered  in  gold,  a  silver  bit 


what  seemed  the  great  staircase  of  the  castle. 
It  was  not  indeed  so  magnificent,  either  in  its 
proportions  or  its  decorations,  as  the  splendour 
of  the  exterior  might  have  led  a  traveller  to 
expect ;  but  what  it  wanted  in  architectural 
beauty  was  supplied  by  extrinsic  decoration  of 
great  taste,  consisting  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
and  branches  disposed  in  such  manner  as  to 
mingle  the  harsh  lines  of  the  grey  stone  pleas- 
antly and  symmetrically  with  the  graceful  bends 
ofthe  green  foliage, 
and   attained  very 


and  gilt  stirrups,  together  with  an  ear-ring  of 
nineteen  carats  and  a  ruby,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
new  kerchief  to  Madge,  Marianne,  or  Margery, 
all  hang  upon  the  chance  ofthe  fair  delivery  of 
a  simple  message  by  an  anti-chamber  officer  of 
an  Elector  Palatine.  Heaven  save  the  mark ! 
if  the  pretty  maid  with  the  brown  eyes,  who 
was  likely  in  the  course  of  time  and  by  the 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  to  have  that 


kerchief  at  your  hands,  now  knew  upon  what  a 

An  object  had  been  sought  |  rash  cast  you  havdNrisked  it,  would  she  not  fret 

much    neglettted   in  those  |  and  scold  at  the  probable  result  of  the  bet  at  the 


times,  namely,  the  perfect  lighting  ofthe  stair-  j  Golden  Stagl" 

case  ;  for,  although  the  day  had  hardly  closed,  |  *•  She  would  be  silly  so  to  do,"  replied  Alger- 
the  lamps  wnre  already  gleaming  along  the  bal- ;  non  Grey.  '*  I  have  no  fears  of  money  going 
ustrades,  not  with  a  harsh  and  overpowering  out  of  my  purse  to-night ;  the  good  man  will 
glare,  but  with  a  tempered  brightness,  which  ^  deliver  his  message  aptly  enough,  I  am  sure; 
showed  all  that  could  please  and  captivate  the  and  the  message,  of  which  you  understand  not 
«ye  and  yet  left  a  dim  indistinctness,  not  dis-   a  word,  was  just  the  bait  to  catch  the  young 


agreeable,  over  the  rest.  Five  or  six  persons 
.preceded  the  young  Englishmen  in  their  ascent, 
some  speaking  together,  some  silent  and  lone- 
ly ;  but  all  turned  to  the  led  on  reaching  the 
top,  and  passed  through  a  guarded  door,  round 
which  a  number  of  attendants  were  standmg, 
into  a  small  ami-chamber,  where  a  single  offi- 
.oer  appeared  leaning  his  hazid  upon  a  table 


Elector  with  his  notions  of  chivalrous  gallantry. 
Hark,  what  a  buzz  comes  through  the  doorway. 
Methinks  half  the  palatinate  must  be  here  ;  and 
see  how  the  figures  glide  about  across  and 
across — now  in  blue  and  silver — now  in  green 
and  gold — now  in  black  and  pearls,  like  painted 
shadows  in  a  showman's  box.  But  here  comes 
our  messenger,  and  with  him  a  very  grave  and 


No  questions  were  asked  of  any  of  those  who  |  reverend  personage  with  a  beard  of  an  ell  long. 


went  before  Algernon  Grey  and  his  friend  ;  and 
he  with  calm  and  grave  deliberation  followed, 
neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  the  led,  nor 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  a  whispered  in- 
quiry, which  he  heard  running  amongst  the  ser- 
Tanls,  as  to  who  and  what  he  was.  William 
Lovet,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  language,  was 
.also  ignorant  of  all  such  perils  to  their  enter- 
prise ;  and,  with  a  gay  and  well  assured  look, 
followed  close  upon  his  companion's  steps,  ad- 
justing the  glittering  tie  of  his  sword-knot  and 
thrusting  his  rapier  a  little  further  back. 

The  moment  they  entered  the  anti-room,  Al- 
gernon Grey  marked  that  the  Baron  of  Obern- 


Let  us  advance  to  meet  him,  as  if  we  knew 
his  inward  dignity  at  once  by  his  outward 
shape." 

With  the  same  stalely  carriage  which  he 
had  lately  assumed,  Algernon  Grey  took  a  few 
slow  steps  forward,  to  meet  a  somewhat  csr- 
pulent  gentleman,  whose  hair  and  coloring 
seemed  to  bespeak  a  hasty  and  choleric  tem- 
perament, and  then  made  him  a  low  bow.  The 
officer,  who  had  been  in  waiting  in  the  anti- 
chamber,  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  two 
Englishmen,  saying :  "  These  are  the  two  gen- 
tlemen ;"  and  the  other,  who  followed,  returned 
their  salutation,  scanning  them  for  a  momeilt 
with  his  eye  ere  he  s|)oke. 


traut  paused  for  an  instant  at  the  opposite  door, 

as  if  to  sec  whether  the  officer  on  duty  would  I  «'  It  is  the  Elector^s  pleasure,  sirs,"  he  nid^^ 
stop  them,  or  require  their  names.  The  latter  j  length,  **  that  1  introduce  you  to  his  presence  |^P 
ioimcd lately  advanced  a  step  or  two ;  but  then,  |  and  ono«  more  he  gazed  at  them  from  heul 
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foot,  in  a  somewhat  haughty  and  sapercilious 
manner. 

But  Algernon  Grey  was  not  to  be  provoked 
out  of  his  caution ;  and,  with  a  very  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  he  replied:  "The 
Elector  is  gracious;  we  are  at  your  com- 
mand." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  and 
therefore  the  Electoral  officer  wheeled  his 
large  person  round,  and,  with  a  somewhat  more 
civil  gesture  than  he  had  hitherto  used,  led  the 
way  into  the  chamber  beyond.  It  was  filled 
with  numerous  persons  of  both  sexes,  dressed 
in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  day  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  court  of  the  mightiest  monarch  in 
Europe  could  not  have  displayed  greater  splen^ 
dor  of  apparel,  or  greater  beauty  of  person,  than 
appeared  at  that  of  the  Count  Palatine.  People 
of  all  nations  and  all  languages  were  there  ;  and 
amongst  the  busy  crowds  which  moved  hither 
and  thither,  every  hue  of  hair,  every  shade  of 
complexion  was  to  be  seen  ;  from  the  fair-hair- 
ed, blue-eyed  children  of  (he  north,  to  the  dark 
Transylvanian,  and  the  swarthy  Moor.  Through 
all  the  throng  the  chamberlain  of  the  Elector 
cleared  a  way  for  himself  and  the  two  who  fol- 
lowed :  the  rotundity  of  his  person  acting  as  a 
sort  of  human  wedge,  which  left  a  vacancy  be- 
hind it ;  and  many  a  head  was  turned  to  gaze 
upon  the  young  strangers ;  it  being  remarked 
that  they  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  as  if  they  did  not  wish  to  recognise  or  be 
recognised  by  any  one,  should  there,  by  chance, 
be  found  au  acquaintance  amongst  the  varied 
multitude. 

Ahhough  the  immense  masses  of  the  castle, 
as  they  had  seen  it  from  the  outside,  had  im- 
pressed them  with  a  strong  idea  of  its  vastness, 
yet,,  from  some  cause  or  another,  Algernon 
Grey  had  expected  to  find  the  Elector  and  his 
fair  wife  in  the  room  beyond  the  anti-chamber. 
Indeed  its  extent  was  so  great,  its  decorations 
so  sumptuous,  and  the  groups  it  contained  so 
numerous,  that  it  might  well  have  been  sup- 
posed the  aildicnce-hall  of  a  great  prince.  But 
everything  in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  at  that 
period,  was  upon  so  magnificent  a  scale,  that  no 
acquaintance  with  other  palaces  enabled  a  vis- 
itor to  judge  of  what  was  to  be  his  reception 
iiere.  It  contained,  in  those  days,  a  suite  of 
ten  splendid  •  saloons,  one  opening  into  the 
other,  and  each  covered  with  lavish  ornament. 
Through  the  whole  of  these,  till  at  length  they 
reached  what  is  called  the  silver  chamber,  the 
two  young  Englishmen  were  led,  before  they 
found  the  object  of  their  search. 

Two  pages,  one  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
wide  door  way,  held  up  the  curtains  of  white 
velvet  and  silver,  which  hung  from  huge  rings 
above ;  and  as  Algernon  entered,  a  more  quiet 
scene  than  those  he  had  just  passed,  but  still  a 
very  striking  one,  presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 
At  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  perhaps  at  a 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  standing  a  little 
in  advance  of  two  chairs  of  state,  were  seen 
Frederic  and  the  Electress,  both  in  the  pride  of 
youth  and  beauty.  The  features  of  neither 
were  perfectly  regular,  but  the  face  of  each  had 
Jts  own  peculiar  charm  of  expression,  the  one 
^  aming  with  graceful  kindness  and  dignified 
'liood  humour,  the  other  sparkling  with  wit, 
jnaginatioo,  and  muL    Strikingly,  thoogU  not  j 


!  regularly  handsome,  certainly  they  were ;  and 
seeing  them  standing  there,  clothed  in  similar 
colors,  of  the  same  age,  slightly  contrasted 
complexion,  with  only  that  difference  in  height* 
which  might  well  exist  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  one  might  have  been  tempted  to 
think  that  no  two  people  had  ever  been  mora 
fitly  matched,  had  but  the    countenance   of 
Frederic  possessed,  more  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  character.    Elizabeth  stood  on  her 
husband's  right  hand ;  and  on  his  left  were  seen 
first  a  page,  holding  his  sword,  and  then  a 
group  of  the  glittering  nobles  of  his  court ;  but 
I  on  the  right  of  the  Electress,  were  assembled 
twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
I  Christendom,  all  robed  nearly  alike  in  white 
:  and  silver  ;  their  marble  brows  and  glossy  hair 
'.  bound  with  garlands,  as  it  were,  of  diamonds 
■  and  pearls.    In  other  parts  of  the  room — near 
I  the  windows — near  the  doors — under  the  arches 
on  either  side,  were  several  other  groups  con- 
I  versing  in  sv  low  tone  ;  but  the  middle  was  va- 
cant, at  least  when  Algernon  Grey  entered  ; 
and  he  was  advancing  after  his  guide,  towards 
I  the  young  sovereign  before  him,  when  sudden- 
;  ly,  from  a  group  on  his  right,  a  glittering  courtier 
of  about  his  own  age  started  forward,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

The  visitor,  however,  placed  his  finger  OB 
his  lip,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  "  Not  a  word, 
,  Craven,*  we  are  to  be  as  strangers  here." 
j     The  other  instantly  drew  back  again,  with 
a  smile;   but  William  Lovet  nodded  to  him 
gaily,  and  then  followed  his  friend. 
j     This  -little   interlude  had  not  caught  the 
Elector's  eye,  for  at  that  moment  the  Baron  of 
\  Oberntraut  passed  before  him,  and  bowing  low, 
took  his  place  amongst  the  gentlemen  on  the 
left. 

Elizabeth,  however,  saw  it,  and  smiled,  and 
then  whispered  a  word  in  her  husband's  ear. 
Frederic's  eyes  were  immediately  turned  upon 
the  young  Englishmen,  who  were  now  within 
a  few  paces ;  and  a  look  of  pleasure  came  over 
his  countenance,  while  he  replied  in  a  low  tone 
to  what  his  wife  had  said. 

The  next  moment  the  chamberlain  interposed 

with  a  low  and  formal  bow,  saying,  "  These 

are  the  gentlemen,  your  Highness ;  1  know  not 

how  else  to  introduce  them  to  you,  as  they  do 

not  think  fit  to  grace  me  with  their  names ; 

but  your  pleasure  being  that  they  should  l:ave 

,  admittance,  I  have  obeyed  you  in  bringing 

;  them  to  your  presence."    This  said  in  a  graTe 

I  and  formal  tone,  he  drew  back  upon  the  prince's 

left. 

"  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen,"  said  Fred- 
eric. **  Though  you  deny  your  name — and  we 
will  let  that  pass  unquestioned— we  must,  as 
sovereign  of  this  land,  inquire  what  brings  you 
hither :  having  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  our 
subjects,  to  the  fairer  part  of  whom,  methinks, 
you  might  prove  dangerous." 

While  he  spoke,  a  playful  and  good-humoor- 
ed  smile  curled  his  lip ;  and  Algernon  Grey 
answered  in  a  respectful  but  yet  gay  tone ;  "  I  . 
must  reply  to  your  Highness  with  one  of  our 
English  players, — 

*  A  roving  ^iipo«iUon,  good  my  lord.* 


*  By  some  authors  it  is  stated  that  Craven  was  not  at 
this  time  at  the  electoral  court ;  but  of  course  the  chraaL- 
cto  which  we  copy  is  the  h««l«t  vatksafeosi. 
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Sach  was  the  evil  caose  that  brought  us  to  the 
feir  Palatinate.  Being  there,  we  heard  that 
this  day  your  Highness  held  a  high  revel,  and, 
longing  to  see  the  wonders  of  this  court,  we 
irentured  hither,  craving  leave  to  tread  a  meas- 
ure with  any  fair  dame  who  will  so  honour 
us." 

"I  fear  me  much,"  said  Frederic,  in  the 
same  tone  of  courteous  jesting,  "  that  yuu  are 
two  perilous  young  men." 

"He,  my  lord,  is  perilous  young,"  replied 
Lovet,  pointing  to  his  companion  ;  "  God  send 
that  I  may  have  a  good  title  to  the  same  char- 
acter for  the  next  twenty  years ;  but,  I  doubt 
me  much,  it  is  passing  away  from  me." 

"We  are  all  upon  a  road  where  there  are 
no  Inns,"  answered  the  Elector,  somewhat 
more  gravely ;  **  but  what  I  fear  is,  that  you 
bring  danger  with  you,  and  I  doubt  much  that 
I  must  order  you  into  confinement,  unless  you 
ean  find  bail  and  surety." 

•*  Nay.  my  good  lord,  I  will  be  their  bail," 
cried  Elizabeth  of  England  gaily;  "and  to 
make  all  sure,  I  will  put  them  in  gentle  ward, 
flio  that  they  commit  no  ofl!ence  while  in  your 
dominions.  —  Here,  Agnes,"  she  continued, 
"  and  you,  my  fair  Countess  of  Laussitz,  you 
shall  be  their  warders,  and  remember,  that, 
throughout  this  whole  night,  whether  in  the 
dance  or  at  the  table,  in  the  halls  or  in  the  gar- 
dens, you  lose  not  sight  of  your  several  prison- 
ers for  a  moment.  Stay,"  she  continued,  "al- 
though my  good  lord  is  inclined  to  treat  them 
thus  severely,  I  will  be  more  gentle,  as  be- 
comes a  lady,  and  let  each  choose  into  whose 
captivity  he  will  fall.    What  say  you,  sir  V 

*' By  your  Highnesses  gracious  permission," 
replied  Algernon  Grey,  to  whom  her  words 
were  addressed,  "  as  there  can  be  no  want  of 
gallantry  in  a  choice  where  I  know  neither.  I 
will  surrender  myself  to  the  lady  you  first 
mentioned." 

"That  is  you,  Agnes,"  said  the  Electress; 
"come  forward  and  take  possession  of  your 
prisoner." 

As  the  princess  spoke,  a  young  lady,  who 
stood  a  little  behind,  advanced  with  a  light 
step,  but  with  some  slight  timidity  of  manner, 
and  a  cheek  more  flushed  than  it  was  the 
moment  before.  The  timidity,  however,  ap- 
peared but  to  add  new  grace  to  that  which, 
even  before,  seemed  perfect ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  gazed  upon  her  in  evident  surprise  and 
admiration,  feeling  himself  right  happy  in  his 
choice. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  in  language  any 
just  idea  of  those  various  distinctions  and 
shades  of  beauty,  which  the  eye  seizes  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  which  escapes  from  words ;  and  it 
would  be  almost  doing  injustice  to  the  fair 
girl,  who  now  approached  the  princess's  side, 
to  attempt  a  detailed  description.  To  give 
some  idea,  however,  of  her  person,  as  the  por- 
traits, still  existing,  represent  her,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  she  was  certainly  not 
above  the  middle  height,  but  with  every  limb 
BO  exquisitely  formed,  that  she  looked  taller 
than  she  really  was.  Her  rich  brown  hair, 
with  chestnut  gleams  upon  it,  fell  in  profuse 
abundance  down  her  neck,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Her  eyes  were  neither  blue,  nor 
tgnwn,  nor  grey,  bui  of  that  toft  and  soul-speak- 


ing hazel,  so  rarely  seen  and  yet  so  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  while  the  long  dark  eyelash  and 
arched  brow  lent  themselves  to  every  shade  of 
expression,  from  deep  and  pensive  thought  to 
liglit  and  sparkling  gaiety.  The  features  were 
all  small  and  delicate,  the  skm  pure  as  ala- 
baster, with  a  sunset  glow  upon  her  cheek. 
And  the  slightly  parted  lips,  showing  the  pearly 
teeth  beneath,  seemed  tempting  l(»ve  and  prom- 
ising return.  The  small,  fine  hand,  the  beau- 
tifully formed  ff>ol  and  ankle,  the  graceful  neck 
and  swelling  bosom,  the  very  turn  of  the  head, 
all  seemed  like  the  dream  of  a  sculptor  in  some 
moment  of  inspiration.  And  to  crown  all,  was 
that  breathing  of  the  soul  through  every  feature 
and  through  every  part,  which  invests  each 
movement  with  some  new  charm. 

Algernon  Grey  gazed  upon  her.  I  have  said, 
with  a  look  of  admiration  and  surprise ;  and  the 
keener  and  shrewder  eye  of  William  Lovet,  too, 
ran  over  her  face  and  figure,  but  with  a  very 
diflfcrent  expression.  It  lasted  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  his 
friend,  marking  well  the  gleam  of  surprise  that 
sparkled  on  his  countenance.  A  slight  smile 
curled  his  lips ;  but  when  Algernon  Grey  ad- 
vanced and  took  her  hand,  at  the  Princess's 
command,  those  lips  moved ;  and,  had  any  one 
been  near,  he  might  have  heard  him  say,  in  a 
low  tone.  ♦^This  will  do,  melhinks." 

Another  eye,  too,  marked  the  whole  proceed- 
ing; but,  in  this  instance,  the  brow  became 
clouded,  the  moment  the  young  Englishman's 
hand  touched  that  of  his  fair  companion  ;  and, 
setting  his  teeth  hard  in  his  lower  lip,  the  Baron 
of  Oberntraut  turned  away  his  head,  as  if  not 
to  expose  the  discontent  which  was  too  plainly 
written  on  his  face. 

"  1  am  ready,  may  it  please  your  Highness," 
said  William  Lovet,  advancing  as  soon  as  Al- 
gernon and  his  partner  had  drawn  back.  *'to 
submit  myself  entirely  to  your  high  commands ; 
but  I  do  beseech  you  to  lighten  my  chains  by 
making  them  of  roses,  and  bidding  my  fair 
gaoler  issue  her  orders  in  French,  English,  or 
Italian,  as  I  fear  my  purse  is  very  empty  of 
German  coin  ;  and  if  she  have  none  utber,  the 
exchange  would  be  much  against  me." 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  Princess ;  •*  we  all 
speak  French  here.  Come,  fair  Countess,  take 
your  prisoner,  treat  him  well,  but  watch  him 
carefully  ;  and,  to  amuse  his  sad  hours  of  cap- 
tivity, show  him  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  our 
humble  court." 

The  lady  to  whom  she  spoke  was  in  the  first 
rank  of  those  on  her  right ;  and  William  Lovet 
had  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  his  fate 
for  the  evening.  The  lady  was  tall  and  fair, 
but  sparkling  with  beauty  and  youth  ;  and  a 
merry  mouth,  a  sleepy  and  love-languid  eye 
presented  to  his  imagination  all  those  qualities 
best  suited  to  his  taste.  He  was  speedily  in 
full  career  of  jest  and  gallantry  with  his  fair 
companion,  and  seemed  at  first  to  make  more 
progress  with  her  than  Algernon  Grey  could 
boast  with  his  partner  for  the  night. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  Elector 
turned  to  the  Marshal  of  his  household,  aiid 


asked  if  any  more  guests  were  arriving  or  ez-^ 
pected.    The  reply  was  *'None ; "  and  wsTin 


his  hand,  the  Prince  said  in  a  gay  tone ;  "  Tben^V 
let  as  break  oflT  our  state,  and,  for  an  hour  or 
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two,  enjoy  oursckeB  with  the  rest.  Lords  and 
ladies,  to  your  several  pastimes ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  proverb,  which  I  learned  in  England, 
let  us  all  be  merry  and  wise.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  drew  the  arm  of  the  Elect- 
ress  through  bis  own.  and  moved  towards  the 
doors  of  the  hall.  His  departure  was  a  signal 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  court ;  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  evening's  occupations  was  at  an 
end ;  and — ranging  through  the  long  suite  of 
rooms  which  had  been  thrown  open,  going  forth 
into  I  he  gardens  and  terraces— in  general  bright- 
ly illuminated  by  painted  lanterns — ^sume  seek- 
ing the  dance,  some  conversation — each  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  himself  as  best  he  might 
upon  that  night  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Ths  fate  that  hangs  over  the  death-doomed 
race  of  man  appals  us  not.  We  wander  where 
generations  have  grown  up  and  bloomed,  borne 
fruit,  and  passed  away,  without  a  homily  in  our 
hearts ;  we  tread  upon  the  very  graves  of  a 
thousand  races,  we  walk  over  the  huge  burial 
place  of  the  world,  and  give  not  a  thought  to 
the  fellow  dust  that  sleeps  below.  Strange  and 
marvellous  insensibility  I  whence  does  it  spring  1 
Is  it  from  mere  levity  that  we  thus  rise  above 
the  deep  thoughts  of  our  inevitable  doum  \  Or 
is  it  from  a  high  sense  of  loAier  destinies,  an 
intimate  conviction  of  the  imperishablo  eleva- 
tion of  one  part  of  our  mixed  nature  ?  Or  is  it 
indeed — more  likely  than  either — that  while  we 
see  the  spring  of  life  still  gushing  forth  and 
pouring  out  stream  after  stream  as  each  river 
is  dried  up,  a  consciousness  steals  over  us  that 
we  are  but  the  parts  of  one  beautiful  whole  un- 
dergoing everlasting  change  to  the  glory  of  Him 
who  made  it  all  1  We  behold  creation  full  of 
life  :  the  herb,  the  flower,  the  beating  heart,  the 
pliant  fin,  the  soaring  wing,  the  thought-stored 
brain,  all  speak  of  that  strange  mysterious 
:fire  which  warms  the  universe,  bursting  out 
wherever  eye  can  reach  or  fancy  penetrate,  un- 
extinguished, unextinguishable  but  by  the  will 
that  called  it  in'O  being.  We  see,  and  know 
it ;  and,  instinct  with  the  divine  essence,  re- 
joice in  the  light  tliat  is  granted,  for  the  time 
that  it  can  be  enjoyed,  while  the  promise  of  its 
permanence  and  the  hope  of  its  increase  shade 
over  the  one  dark  moment  with  a  veil  of  gold. 

Amidst  buildings,  that  are  now  ruins,  through 
scenes  that  are  in  a  great  part  desolate,  over 
terraces  and  amongst  parterres,  now  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  was  kept  up,  throughout  that  night, 
Tevel  and  merriment  and  joy,  without  a  thought 
given  to  the  ages  passed  away,  or  to  those  who 
had  been  denizens  of  earth  and  partakers  of  all 
earth's  pleasures,  upon  that  same  spot  for  un- 
numbered centuries  before.  The  present  hour, 
the  present  hour !  the  joy  of  the  existing  short- 
lived moment !  the  taste  of  the  ripe  fniit,  with- 
out the  cloud  of  the  past  or  the  sun  of  the  fu- 
ture !  were  then,  are  still,  and  may  be  for  ever 
hereafter,  the  sole  occupation  of  the  gay  and 
happy  spirits,  such  as  the  guests  there  assem- 
bled. 

It  was  too  much  so  indeed;  for,  in  those 
I  Jfftuitg  days  of  bright  dumestic  happiness,  Eliia- 
'  '^teth  of  England  and  her  joyous,  lighthearted 


husband  draioed  to  the  dr^s  the  joy-cup  of 
prosperity  and  power ;  and,  educated  in  the 
ideas  of,  though  differing  in  views  from  the 
queen  of  James  the  First,  the  Electress'was 
strongly  tinged  with  those  notions  of  freedom 
bordering  upon  levity,  which  were  entertained 
by  Ann  of  Denmark.  Not  that  1  mean  for  one 
moment  to  cast  a  stain  upon  a  name,  with  which 
history  has  dealt  justly,  I  believe,  in  dealing 
tenderly ;  but  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  Electress, 
if  sufficiently  reserved  in  her  own  manners,  and 
perfectly  pure  in  her  own  conduct,  gave  great 
encouragement,  in  the  court  of  her  husband,  to 
that  abandonment  of  ordinary  and  convention^ 
restraints,  which  can  only  be  safe  amongst  the 
highminded  and  the  chivalrous,  and  not  always 
even  then.  She  held  with  Ann  of  Denmark, 
that  women  had  as  much  right,  and  might  be  as 
safely  trusted  with  the  entire  and  un watched 
direction  of  their  own  actions,  as  men ;  that 
those  harsh  restrictions  and  suspicious  guard- 
ianships, which  have  grown  out  of  a  complica- 
ted and  artificial  state  of  society,  might  well  and 
wisely  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  that  the  sole 
cause  of  there  being  any  danger  to  woman  her- 
self, or  to  the  world  in  general,  from  allowing 
her  the  same  freedom,  which  man  monopolises, 
was  the  early  restraint,  which  denied  experi- 
ence as  the  guide  of  reason  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  principle. 

Thus  a  degree  of  freedom — ^I  will  not  call  it 
liceoM,  for  that  is  a  harsh  term,  and  implies, 
according  to  modern  acceptation,  much  more 
than  I  mean — reigned  in  the  electoral  court ; 
and,  although  more  than  seven  hundred  guests 
were  there  assembled  on  the  night  I  speak  of, 
in  addition  to  the  noble  part  of  a  household 
numbering  constantly  more  than  a  thousand 
members,  no  one,  unless  from  some  private  and 
peculiar  reason,  thought  it  in  the  least  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  proceedings  of  others,  whether 
male  or  female.  Doubtless  the  Electress  was 
right  in  many  of  the  views  she  maintained,  ab- 
stractedly speaking;  but  unfortunately  it  hap- 
pens, that  to  every  theory,  however  just  in  itself, 
certain  small  practical  circumstances  oppose 
themselves,  affecting  its  application  most  mo- 
mentously. I  will  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  what 
I  mean.  Formerly,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
as  at  present  in  the  soil  of  Illyria,  I  believe,  a 
certain  mineral  was  to  be  found  very  much  re- 
sembling silver  in  colour — ^weighty,  bright,  and 
fluid.  Taken  in  its  native  state,  it  is  innocu- 
ous and  very  inefficient ;  but  add  a  few  drops 
of  a  certain  nearly  colorless  acid  to  it,  and  it 
becomes  a  valuable  medicine ;  add  a  few  drops 
of  another  acid,  and  it  becomes  the  most  viru- 
lent of  poisons.  Now  the  small  circumstances, 
for  which  no  allowance  is  ever  made,  are  the 
few  drops  of  acid,  which  in  the  furnace  of  the 
world  render  the  most  innocent  theory  possible, 
either  highly  beneficial,  or  terribly  pernicious. 
I  speak  not,  of  course,  of  principles,  for  they 
are  fixed ;  but  merely  of  theories  at  first  sight 
indifferent. 

However,  such  as  I  have  stated,  was  the 
Court  of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  in  the 
month  of  August  in  that  year ;  a  period  preg- 
nant with  great  events,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Palatinate — nay,  the  fate  of  Europe— nay,  im- 
measurably more,  the  progreM  qC  «i^v^  -^^i^ 
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the  march  of  the  human  mind  throughout  the 
whole  world,  hung  trembling  in  the  balance ; 
and  yet  there  they  were,  the  gay,  the  light- 
hearted,  the  enthusiastic,  the  moveable,  all,  ap- 
parently, creatures  of  impulse  alike,  enjoying 
with  less  restraint,  than  the  world  had  often 
seen  before,  the  happiness  of  the  present  hour. 
Music  and  the  dance,  gay  conversation,  light 
jest  and  playful  wit  had  excited  heads  and 
hearts  alike.  The  heat  of  the  saloons  had  be- 
come oppressive ;  the  glare  of  the  lamps  and 
tapers  had  dazzled  and  fatigued  the  eyes ;  the 
moving  objects,  the  brilliant  dresses,  the  beam- 
ing jewels,  the  straining  race  after  pleasure, 
had  become  fatiguing  to  many ;  and  some  forty 
or  fifty  pairs,  hand  in  hand,  or  arm  in  arm,  had 
wandered  out  to  seek  the  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  gardens,  to  repose  the  mind,  and  invigorate 
the  body  in  the  fresh  night  air  of  August,  or 
elie  to  tell  the  tale  of  love  and  seek  its  return, 
under  the  broad  green  foliage  of  the  trees,  or 
the  twinkling  eyes  of  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
night. 

Algernon  Grey  and  his  fair  companion  stood 
side  by  side  in  one  of  the  deep  windows  of  the 
hall  where  they  had  trod  one  dance,  and  he 
marked  the  disappearance  of  many,  who  had 
^  been  for  some  time  in  the  same  chamber,  by 
doors  which  led  he  knew  not  whither.  Had  the 
lady  remained  as  timidly  distant  as  when  first 
they  met,  perhaps  he  might  have  asked  no  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  a  subject  which  only  enited 
a  slight  and  passing  curiosity ;  but  a  change 
had  come  over  them  both. 

It  was  seldom  that  Algernon  Grey  felt  embar- 
rassment or  hesitation  in  addressing  the  bright- 
est or  the  fairest  in  the  world.  From  a  period, 
generally  reckoned  within  the  round  of  boy- 
hood, he  had  acted  for  himself,  except  in  some 
matters  of  deep  moment :  and,  in  regard  to 
those,  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  him  by  his  friends,  had,  by  fixing  his  fate,  in 
several  of  its  most  important  features,  irrevoca- 
bly placed  him  beyond  the  circle  of  many  events 
most  fraught  with  emotion  for  the  heart  of  youth. 
But  yet,  there  is  something  very  impressive  in 
great  beauty,  especially  in  its  first  early  dawn, 
with  the  mature  woman,  there  are  a  thousand 
avenues  opened  by  her  own  experience,  to  ap- 
proach her  fearlessly,  if  honestly.  But  the  mind 
of  a  very  young  girl,  like  the  first  bud  of  a  rose, 
is  hedged  in  by  thorns,  through  which  we  must 
force  our  way.  In  one  of  the  German  editions 
of  a  fairy  tale,  called  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty  in 
the  Wood,"  the  knight,  who  is  destined  to  de- 
liver the  lady,  has  first  to  cut  his  path  through 
the  forest  before  he  can  even  approach  the 
castle  in  which  she  lies  slumbering;  and  he 
never  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  enchanted  sword  given  him  by  a  kind 
friend.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  the  alle- 
gory, the  Sleeping  Beauty  meant  the  confidence 
of  a  young  and  inexperienced  heart ;  and  the 
sword  which  none  of  the  trees  could  resist,  a 
high  and  noble  spirit,  possessed  by  one  who 
sought  to  approach  it.  With  such  a  sword 
Algernon  Grey  was  armed ;  and,  although  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  choosing  his  path,  for- 
tune befriended  him  at  length.  After  two  vain 
efforts  which  produced  nothing  in  reply,  but 
those  common-places,  which  showed  that  the 
My  was  accustomed,  more  than  her  years  j 


would  have  induced  him  to  expect,  to  courts 
and  the  world,  he  hit  upon  a  happier  theme, 
which  obtained  a  longer  answer  and  touched 
deeper  feelings.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Elec- 
toral court,  he  had  spoken  of  the  fair  Palatinate, 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Elector  and  Electress. 
Her  replies  were  courtly,  but  from  the  surface. 
He  then  spoke  of  England,  of  his  own  land,  of 
the  qualities  of  the  people,  their  truthfulness, 
their  energy  of  character ;  and  she  warmed  in 
an  instant.  She  often  longed  to  see  it,  she 
said.  She  told  him  that  it  was  the  cherished 
vision  of  her  lonely  moments,  the  hope  of  her 
heart,  the  only  eager  and  aiflious  desire  she 
had  ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  distant  island  from  which  he  came,  coold 
have  awakened  such  interest,  she  asked  with  a 
smile : —     , 

"  Do  you  n^t  know  that  I  am  an  English- 
woman 1  I  have  never  seen  England,  I  have 
never  known  it ;  but  yet  I  am  English-wo- 
man." 

**  Indeed,"  he  said,  instantly  changing  the 
language  in  which  they  had  been  speaking  to 
his  own  ;  **  of  English  parents,  you  mean  ?  I 
can  well  conceive  the  land  of  our  ancestors 
possesses  a  deep  interest  for  any  one  bom  afar, 
but  yet,  fair  lady,  you  must  be  somewhat  of  an 
enthusiast,  also,  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  hope 
of  your  heart  V* 

'*  Perhaps  I  am,"  she  answered  with  a  smile. 
'*  but  yet  there  is  something  more  in  the  thought 
of  England,  than  the  mere  clinging  of  the  heait 
to  the  place  of  a  long  ancestry.  Her  very  in- 
sulated situation  seems  to  impose  upon  her 
children,  as  a  duty,  to  limit,  in  a  degree,  their 
wishes  and  their  feelings  to  the  bounds  of  her 
sea-washed  shores.  There  is  an  interest  in  her 
solitary  grandeur  amongst  the  waves.  Then 
too,  she  has  ever  been  the  island-throne  from 
which  a  long  race  of  mighty  kings  has  shaken 
the  destinies  of  all  other  lands,  and  ruled  or 
changed  a  world.  History  is  fhll  of  England. 
It  seems,  to  my  eyes,  as  if  hers  were  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  all  past  chronicles — as  if,  like 
an  awful  spectre,  her  image  was  always  pres- 
ent amidst  the  festivals  and  feuds  of  other 
states.  Calm,  grand,  and  sublime,  she  treads 
the  waters  of  earthly  strife ;  and,  while  other» 
are  contending  for  petty  trifles  amongst  them- 
selves, losing  one  day,  winning  another,  the 
power  and  glory  of  England  marches  on,  if  not 
unchecked,  only  the  greater  for  each  tempora- 
ry reverse.  Freedom  is  her  birth-right ;  home 
joys  and  rural  peace  her  ornaments  ;  arts,  annsr 
and  poetry,  the  coronet  on  her  brow.  Oh !  it 
is  a  glorious  land,  indeed,  and  let  them  call  us 
proud,  if  they  will !  Thank  God !  we  have 
something  to  be  proud  of" 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  colour  rose,  her  whole 
face  beamed  with  animation  as  she  spoke  ;  and 
Algernon  Grey  gazed  at  her  with  an  admiring 
smile.  Perhaps  he  might  fear  that  under  the 
monarch  then  on  the  Eni^lish  throne,  their  conn 
try  might  lose,  for  a  time,  that  high  position  in 
which  her  fancy  had  placed  it ;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  few  words  then  spoken  broke  down  at  once 
all  cold  barriers  of  reserve  between  them ;  and 
from  that  moment  they  went  on  pouring  fbTth 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  to  each  other,  §■  if^ 
long  years  of  intimacy  had  linked  their  ;  *" 

together. 
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"  Whither  are  all  these  people  wending,  that 
[  aee  depart  V  asked  Algernon  Grey,  at  length, 
IB  he  marked  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  rooms. 
'  I  trust  this  bright  evening  is  not  coming  to  a 
slosel" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "not  for  hours. 
They  are  going  to  the  gardens,  I  suppose,  or 
inywhere  they  like.  This  is  a  free  and  lib- 
nral  place,  fair  sir,  where  each  one  does  as  he 
hinks  fit,  and  others  mind  him  not." 

**  I  would  fain  see  these  same  gardens,''  said 
ler  companion,  "  if  they  be  within  the  bounds 
xf  my  imprisonment." 

"Come,  then,"  she  said,  "why  should  we 
lot  1  These  rooms  are  very  warm,  too ;  and 
ire  shall  find  fresher  air  without.  Through 
;faat  door,  and  then  down  the  stairs,  will  lead 
IB  out  by  the  library-tower,  amongst  the  flow- 
318  and  the  green  trees." 

As  she  spoke,  they  moved  towards  the  door, 
JO  which  she  pointed  ;  and  they  had  nearly 
-eaohed  it,  when  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut  cross- 
id  their  path,  and  suddenly  paused  before  them. 

**  I  have  lost  my  bet,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  some- 
what sharp  tone,  "  and  will  send  you  the  amount 

0  your  inn  to-morrow." 

••Oh,  it  matters  not,"  answered  Algernon 
3rey ;  "  it  was  a  foolish  wager  of  mine,  and  I 
san  hardly  call  it  fairly  won :  for  I  suspect,  by 

1  smile  I  saw  on  your  Prince's  lip,  that  he  re- 
nembers  having  seen  me  in  my  own  land, 
houffh  I  was  but  a  mere  boy  then." 

"  f  always  pay  my  debts  of  all  kinds,  sir," 
vplied  the  other ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  lady, 
le  asked  her  to  tread  a  measure  with  him, 
then  the  dance  began  again. 

"  I  cannot,  noble  sir,"  she  replied  coldly  ;  "  I 
lave  a  taisk  assigned  me,  which  I  must  per- 
bnn.  You  heard  the  commands  I  received'." 
"Commands  right  willingly  obeyed,"  an- 
iwered  Oberntrant ;  and,  turning  sharply  away, 
le  left  them. 

^  He  is  in  an  ill  humour,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
IB,  passing  through  two  or  three  rooms  nearly 
iMerted,  they  reached  the  top  of  a  small  stair- 
»Be,  that  led  down  towards  the  gardens.  "  He 
reasonably  enough  made  me  a  bet,  that  I  would 
not  obuin  admission  here,  without  announcing 
my  name  or  rank.  I  unreasonably  proffered  it, 
iDd,  against  probability,  have  won." 

"He  is  more  wounded,"  answered  Agnes,  "at 
hiB  judgment  having  been  found  in  fault,  than 
Bt  the  loss  of  the  wager,  be  the  amount  what  it 
will.  He  is  a  liberal,  free-hearted  gentleman, 
whom  success,  high  birth,  and  flatteiy  have 
rendered  somewhat  vain ;  but  yet,  from  all  I 
hear  and  all  I  have  ever  seen,  I  should  judge 
that  at  heart  there  are  few  nobler  or  better  men 
DOW  living." 

Algernon  Grey  mused  for  a  moment;  he 
knew  not  why,  but  her  words  gave  him  pain  ; 
md  they  passed  out,  in  silence,  into  the  gar- 
dens, then  newly  laid  out  by  the  famous  Salo- 
ED  de  Caux.  Nothing  that  profuse  expense 
1  the  taste  and  science  of  the  day  could 
ict,  had  been  left  undone  to  render  those 
i  miracle  of  art.  Mountains  had  been 
down;  valleys  had  been  filled  up; 
_had  been  turned  from  their  course ; 
'  kabove  terrace,  parterre  beyond  par- 
itains,  grottos,  statues,  arcades,  pre- 
.  a  Bcene  Bomewhat  stUT  and  formal,  in- 


deed, but  of  a  gorgeonB  and  splendid  character  ; 
whilst,  sweeping  round,  as  if  covering  them 
with  a  green  mantle,  came  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  Neckarthal.  There  were  lamps  in 
many  places,  but  such  artificial  light  was  little 
needed ;  for  the  moon,  within  a  few  days  of 
her  full,  was  pouring  a  flood  of  splendour  over 
the  scene,  which  showed  even  minute  objects' 
around.  So  bright  and  beautiful  was  it,  so  whita 
was  the  reflection  from  leaves  and  gravel  walksy 
and  the  fresh  stone-work  of  the  garden,  that, 
had  not  the  warm  air  told  the  presence  of  sum- 
mer, Algernon  Grey  might  have  fancied  that 
snow  had  (alien  since  he  entered  the  castla 
gates. 

Numerous  groups  of  persons  were  wandering 
hither  and  thither ;  and  the  very  colours  of  their 
clothing  could  be  seen  under  the  beams  of  the 
bright  moon.  Among  the  very  first  of  the  gay 
parties,  which  passed  the  young  Englishman 
and  his  companion,  as  they  walked  along  the 
upper  terrace,  towards  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
that  led  down  into  the  lower  garden,  was  hie 
gay  friend,  William  Lovet,  walking  with  the 
lady  who  had  been  assigned  as  his  guide  through 
the  night.  Right  merry  they  both  seemed  to 
be  ;  and  we  may  as  well  follow  them  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  to  show  the  contrast  between 
Lovet  and  his  fellow-traveller. 

"  Love  and  constancy,"  cried  Lovet,  with  a 
laugh,  just  as  they  passed  Algernon  Grey,  "  two 
things,  dear  lady,  perfectly  incompatible.  The 
very  essence  of  love  is  in  change ;  and  yoa 
know  in  your  heart  that  you  feel  it.  It  is  but 
that  you  wish  to  bind  all  your  slaves  to  you  by  • 
chains  of  iron,  while  you  yourself  roam  free." 

"  Chains  of  brass  would  suit  such  an  impn* 
dent  man  as  you  better,"  answered  the  lady,  in 
the  same  gay  tone ;  "  but  I  can  tell  you,  I  will 
have  no  lovers  who  will  not  vow  eternal  con- 
stancy." 

"Oh!  I  will  vow,"  answered  Lovet,  "as 
much  as  you  like ;  I  have  got  a  stock  of  vows^ 
which,  like  the  fountain  of  the  Nile,  is  inex- 
haustible, and  ever  goes  on  swelling  in  the 
summer ;  VU  overflow  with  vows,  if  that  b» 
all;  I'll  adjure,  protest,  swear,  kneel,  sigh,, 
weep,  and  vow  again,  as  much  as  any  tme 
knight  in  Christendom.  You  shall  believe  me 
as  constant  as  the  moon,  the  sea,  or  the  wind, 
or  any  other  fixed  and  steadfast  thing — nay, 
the  moon  is  the  best  image,  aAer  all ;  for  Bhe» 
like  me,  is  constant  in  inconstancy.  Still  hov- 
ering round  the  planet  of  her  love,  though  she 
changes  every  hour ;  and  bo  will  I.  I  will  love 
you  ever  dearly,  though  I  vary  with  each  vary- 
ing day." 

"  And  love  a  dozen  others  every  day,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  laughing. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  cried ;  "  mine  is  a  large 
and  capacious  heart ;  no  narrow  peasant's  crib^ 
which  can  contain  but  one.  Fie  on  such  pen- 
ury !  I  would  not  be  such  a  poor  pitiful  crea- 
ture as  to  have  room  but  for  one  fair  friend  ia 
my  bosom,  for  all  the  riches  of  Solomon,  that- 
great  king  of  innumerable  wives  and  wisdom 
super-excellent.  For  me,  I  make  it  an  opea 
profession;  I  love  the  whole  sex,  especially 
while  they  are  young  and  pretty." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me  and  trying  U> 
tease  me,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  piqued  and  ^«t 
pleased ;  "  hut  ^qql  trnsM;^  ^  "tid^  vo^  ^qk^^ 
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Bhall.  You  may  think  yourself  a  very  conquer- 
ing per8f>n ;  but  I  set  no  value  on  luvc  that, 
like  a  beggar's  garnnent,  has  filled  thousands  in 
its  day,  and  musi  be  patched  and  ragged." 

•*  Good  as  new,  gtiod  as  new  !"  cried  Lovct, 
<*  without  break  or  flaw.  The  trials  it  has  un- 
dergime  but  prove  its  excellence.  Love  is  of 
adamant,  pulished  but  noi  broken  by  use.  But 
you  dare  me,  dear  lady— you  defy  me,  methinks. 
Now  that  is  a  bold  and  courageous  act,  and  we 
Vill  see  the  result.  No  fortress  so  strong  but 
it  has  8(iroe  weak  point,  and  the  castle  that 
fires  off  its  ordnance  at  the  first  sight  of  an 
enemy,  is  generally  very  much  afraid  of  being 
taken  by  surprise.  The  little  traitor  is  busy  at 
your  heart,  even  now,  whispering  that  there  is 
danger ;  for  he  knows  right  well  that  the  best 
means  of  reducing  a  place  is  to  spread  a  panic 
in  the  garrison." 

In  the  mean  while,  the  very  name  of  love 
•  had  only  been  mentioned  once,  between  Agnes 
and  Algernon.'  Their  minds  were  busied,  es- 
'  pecially  at  first,  with  aught  else  on  earth.  He 
certainly  thought  her  very  beautiful  ;  more 
beautiful,  perhaps,  than  any  one  he  had  ever 
seen  ;  but  it  was  rather  as  an  impression  than 
a  matter  of  reflection.  He  felt  it,  he  could  not 
but  feel  it ;  yet  he  did  not  pause  upon  tlie  idea. 
For  her  part,  neither  did  she  think  pf  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  countenance  was  one 
that  pleased  her ;  it  seamed  expressive  of  a 
noble  heart  and  a  fine  intellect;  she  would 
have  known  him  out  of  all  the  world,  if  she  had 
met  him  years  afterwards  and  had  only  seen 
him  then  but  once.  Yet,  had  she  been  asked 
to  describe  his  person,  she  could  not  have  told 
one  feature  of  his  face.  When  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps,  they  paused 
and  looked  up  to  the  castle,  as  it  stuod  upon  its 
rock  above,  with  the  enormous  masses  and 
towers  standing  out  dark  and  irregular  in  the 
moonlight  sky ;  while  the  hills  swept  in  grand 
variety  around,  and  the  valley  opened  out  be- 
yond, showing  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  flooded 
with  moonlight. 

*'This  is,  indeed,  magnificent  and  beautiful," 
said  Algernon  Grey.  **  1  have  seen  many  lands, 
and,  certainly,  never  did  1  think  to  behold  in 
this  remote  and  untraveiled  part  a  sc*ene  which 
eclipses  all  that  I  ever  beheld  before." 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  answered  Agnes ; 
**and  although  I  have  been  a  tenant  of  that 
castle  now  many  a  year.  1  find  that  the  fair 
land  in  whioh  it  lies,  like  the  society  of  the 
g(M)d  and  bright,  only  gains  by  long  acquaint- 
ance. To  me,  however,  it  has  charuis  it  can- 
not  have  to  you.  There  dwell  those  I  have 
ioved  best  through  life,  there  all  who  have  been 
kind  to  me  in  childhood  :  the  protectors  of  my 
•infancy,  the  friends  of  my  youth.  It  has  more 
to  me  than  the  scene  and  its  beauties ;  and 
when  I  gaze  at  the  castle,  or  let  my  eye  run 
along  the  valley,  I  see  through  the  whole  the 
happy  home,  the  pleasant  place  of  repose. 
Faces  of  friends  li»ok  out  at  me  from  every 
ivindow  and  every  glade,  and  loved  voices 
sound  on  every  breeze.  They  are  not  many  ; 
but  they  are  sweet  to  my  h^art." 

"  And  1,  loo,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
'*  though  I  can  see  none  of  these  things  that 
you  can  see,  behold  much  more  than  the  mere 
iiaea  aod  tints.    Aa  I  eniered  the  court  but  an 


hour  or  two  ago,  and  looked  up  at  the  yarimn 
piles  that  crowded  round,  some  in  the  fresbneu    ' 
of  a  holiday  youth  in  his  best  clothes  sent  home 
from  school,  some  in  the  russet  livery  of  ag«, 
and  some  almost  crumbling  to  their  earth  again. 
I  could  not  but  picture  to  myself  the  manj 
scenes  which  those  walls  have  beheld ;   ihe 
loves,  the    hopes,   the   pleasures,   the  griefs, 
the  disappointment,  the  despair,  the  troublous 
passions,  ihe  calm  domestic  joys — even  the 
pleasant  moments  of  dreamy  idleness,  and  the 
phantasm-forming  hours  of  twilight— all  that 
the  past  has  seen  up«n  this  spot  seemed  lo    ' 
rise  before  me  in  tangible  forms,  and  sweep    ' 
across  in  long  procession  with  smiles  and  tears 
alternate  on  their  cheeks;   and  all  the  while 
the  musicians  under  the  stone  canopy  appeared 
in  their  gay  and  spirit-stirring  tones  to  read  a-   j 
curious  comment  on  the  whole.'* 

"  What  might  their  comment  be  ?"  asked 
the  lady,  gazing  up  in  his  face  with  a  look  of 
interest. 

"They  seemed  to  say,"  he  answered,  *'Jot 
thou  too,  young  heart !  All  is  transient,  afl 
are  shadows.  Taste  thy  morning  in  its  prime. 
lie  thy  noontide  firm  and  strong,  strew  thine 
evening  path  with  flowers,  embrace  the  rifht, 
eschew  the  wrong,  and  fear  not  when  the  cnni- 
ing  hours  shall  gather  thee  to  join  that  (raia 
which  sweeps  along." 

"  Why,  it  is  verse !"  cried  Agnes,  smiling. 

"  Not  quite,"  he  answered,  *•  but  so  fancy 
made  their  sounds,  words ;  and  the  cadence  of 
the  music  added  a  sort  of  measure." 

"  *Twas  sweet  counsel  and  good  of  that  kind 
dame.  Imagination,"  rejoined  the  fair  girl,  "and 
yet,  though  the  command  was  to  be  gay,  your 
words,  fair  sir,  are  s<imewhat  sad." 

^'  Let  us  be  gay,  then,"  he  replied. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  cried  ;  "but  what 
shall  we  be  gay  about  V* 

••  Nay,  if  we  have  to  search  for  a  theme,  bel- 
ter be  as  we  arc,"  answered  the  young  English- 
man, "  nature  is  ever  best ;  the  mood  of  the 
moment  is  the  only  one  that  is  worth  having, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  true.  It  wiD 
change  when  it  is  time.  But  you  are  by  natnic 
gay,  is  it  not  sol" 

*'  Oh,  yes !"  she  answered,  *'  I  am  gay  as  i 
free  bird.  Nay,  good  Dr.  Sculteius,  the' court 
chaplain,  would  persuade  me  often  I  am  lights 
but  methinks  not  that ;  for  I  have  felt  many 
things  long  and  deeply." 

"  And  amongst  them,  love  V*  asked  her  com- 
panion. 

**  Oh,  yes !"  replied  she,  in  a  frank  yet  play- 
ful tone,  "  I  have  loved  deeply  and  truly." 

Algernon  Grey  was  silent  for  a  moment 
He  would  have  given  much  to  have  asked, 
"  Whom  ?"  but  he  did  not  venture,  and  the  next 
instant  the  beautiful  girl  went  on  in  a  tone  that 
reproved  him  for  the  question  he  had  put. 

"  I  have  loved  my  parents," she  said,  "  dcefi^ 
and  well — though  one  of  them  I  cannot  rem 
ber — I  have  loved  my  friends — I  do  love 
princess." 

'*  It  was  not  of  such  love  I  spoke, 
swered.  gazing  down  at  her  earnestly. 

"  Then,  I  know  no  other,"  she  replied,' 
you  V 


*  Oh,  yes.  many,"  he  said,  langMf^, 
is  a  warmer,  a  more  sparkling,  1  n^fat 
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call  it,  a  fiercer  kind  oflove,  which  every  man. 
who  has  mingled  a  good  deal  in  the  world, 
must  have  seen  in  its  effects,  if  he  have  not  ex- 
perienced it  in  his  person.  But  I  am  not  in  a 
confessional,"  continued  he,  "  and  so  I  shall  say 
no  more.*' 

'*And  yet  you  would  put  me  in  one,"  she 
answered  gaily ;  **  but  certainly  when  I  go 
there,  I  will  have  a  more  reverend  father-confes- 
sor;  fur  methinks,  you  are  given  to  asking  ques- 
tions, which  1  may  not  be  inclined  to  answer." 

Her  companion  paused  in  meditation  during 
a  moment  or  two ;  for  her  words  raised  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  as  to  whether 
she  belonged  to  the  Protestant  or  to  the  Catho- 
lic party,  who,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  lived  to- 
gether in  the  various  towns  of  Germany,  rather 
enduring  than  tolerating  each  other.  It  seemed 
a  night  of  frankness,  however,  when  questions 
might  be  easily  asked,  which  would  be  imperti- 
nent at  a  graver  and  more  reserved  moment ; 
and  he  demanded,  at  length,  in  a  light  tone : 
*•  Pray,  tell  me,  before  I  say  more,  are  you  one 
of  those  who  condemn  all  Protestants  to  fire 
and  faggot  here  and  in  the  other  world,  or  of 
thdse  who  think  the  power  of  the  Pope  an  in- 
tolerable burden,  and  the  doctrines  of  that  church 
heretical!" 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you/*  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought ;  "  you  would  ask  of  what 
religion  I  am,  and  laugh  a  little  at  both,  to  put 
your  question  in  a  form  not  uncivil  to  either. 
But  ii'  you  needs  must  know,  I  will  tell  you 
thus  much — I  was  born  a  Protestant." 

"  Born  a  Protestant  !*'  Algernon  Grey  ex- 
claimed ;  **  that  seems  to  me  a  new  way  of 
becoming  one.** 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  ;  *•  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  way  one-half  the  world  receive 
their  religion,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Right,"  he  said,  "  right !  You  are  right, 
and  I  was  wrong — not  only  their  religion,  but 
half  their  views.  You  were  born  a  Protestant, 
and  so  was  I ;  but  I  must  say,  happy  are  those 
whooc  reason,  when  it  becomes  mature,  con- 
firms the  principles  they  have  received  in  their 
youth.  So  it  has  been  with  mc ;  and,  I  trust, 
with  you  also." 

"  Nay.  I  do  not  know  that  my  reason  is  ma- 
ture," replied   the  lady,  with  a  ;smile  ;    "  but 
everything  I  have  thought  and  read  leads  me  to 
think  that  I  cannot  be  wrong.     It  seems  to  me 
that  the  religion,  which  was  taught  to  fisher- 
men by  its  Divine  author,  to  be  preached  to  all 
the  wurUl,  may  be  well  read,  and  studied  un- 
adorned, by  the  descendants  of  the  world  that 
then  existed  :  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  priests  | 
married   they  were  as  likely  to  be  as  good  ; 
priests  and  better  men :  it  seems  to  me,  that  I 
when  our  religion  teaches  to  confess  our  faults 
one  to  another,  there  was  no  thought  of  setting  | 
apart  a  particular  order  of  men  to  be  the  regis- 
trars of  all  our  wickedness,  but  rather  to  cor- 
rect that  stubborn  pride  which  hardens  us  in 
:evil,  by  inducing  us  to  deny  our  guilt.     More- 
lover.  1  think  that  the  habit  of  bowing  down  be- 
|re  pieces  of  stone  and  wood,  of  praying  to 

pers  like  ourselves  when  they  are  dead,  and 

:ifcing  solemnly  a  piece  of  ivory  on  a  cross, 

^  ung  very  Uke  idolatry.  But  I  know  little 

\  iOlWins  things.     I  read  the  Bible,  and  am 
rinwi  Dayself ;  and  yet  I  cannot  make  up 
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my  mind  to  think  that  good  men,  with  faith  inl 
a  Saviour,  will  perish  eternally  because  theyt 
judge  differently.  Now  you  have  won  from  mo 
an  account  of  lAy  faith  ;  but  pray  do  not  tell  any! 
one ;  for  half  of  our  clergy  would  think  I  was 
part  papish,  and  the  other  half  part  fool.**  j 

**  You  have  thought  of  these  things  deeply,  at 
all  events,"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  "  and  that 
is  something,  where  so  few  think  at  all.*' 

"  Oh,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  these 
things  here,  where  one  hears  little  else  from 
morning  till  night ;  but  I  have  thought  of  them,  = 
too,  for  other  reasons,**  she  said  more  graTely.t 
**  One  has  need  of  consolations  in  this  world,  att 
times.  There  is  but  one  true  source  from' 
which  they  flow ;  and  before  we  drink  at  that} 
source,  it  is  needful  to  ascertain  if  the  stream' 
be  pure.  Still  we  are  very  grave,**  she  con-; 
tinned:  ** Heaven  help  us!  if  they  did  but' 
know  in  yon  gay  saloons  of  what  we  two 
here  are  talking  in  the  gardens,  they  would  %. 
open  their  eyes  with  wonder,  and  perhaps  their 
lips  with  laughter.'* 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  change  our  tone,"  con- 
tinued Algernon  Grey ;  "  come,  let  as  range 
along  those  higher  terraces,  where  I  see  a  lonf 
line  of  arches,  tall,  and  slim,  and  one  beyona 
another,  like  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  aqueduct 
striding  across  the  valley." 

**  Gladly,'*  she  answered  ;  **  the  air  will  bo 
cooler  there,  for  it  is  higher;  and  we  shall 
have  it  all  to  ourselves  :  for  the  gay  world  of 
the  court  will  linger  down  here  till  the  trumpets 
sound  to  supper.  I  love  the  high  free  air  and 
solitude.  One  draws  a  finer  breath  upon  the 
mountains,  and  I  oflen  wish  I  were  an  eagle  to 
soar  above  their  jagged  tops  and  drink  tbo 
breath  of  heaven  itself.  But  here  comes  your 
gay  companion,  and  the  fair  lady  of  Laussitz." 

"Who  may  she  beV*  inquired  the  young 
Englishman. 

"  A  very  pretty  lady,  somewhat  gay,**  replied 
his  companion  ;  *'  but  you  must  forgive  me,  my 
good  captive,  if  I  tell  you  nought  of  the  ladies 
of  this  court.  In  truth,  I  know  very  little  ;  for 
I  hear  much  that  I  do  not  believe,  much  that  £ 
cannot  be  sure  of;  and  though  I  see  sometimes 
what  I  would  not  see,  yet  I  wouM  fain  judge  all 
charitably,  and  put  no  harsh  construction  oa 
other  people's  acts," 

r\s  she  spoke  Lovet  and  the  fair  countess 
passed  at  some  little  distance  ;  and  certainly,  to 
all  appearance,  he  had  made  some  progress  to 
intimacy  in  a  marvellous  short  space  of  time. 
She  might  be  fatigued,  it  is  true — it  might  bo 
but  an  idle  habit  she  had  gained  ;  but  still,  the 
arm  that  was  passed  through  his  let  the  fair 
hand  drop  till  it  met  her  left  hand,  which  she 
had  raised,  and  the  round  but  taper  fingers  of 
cither  were  intertwined  together.  The  head» 
slightly  inclined  over  the  led  shoulder,  drooped 
somewhat  forward,  as  if  the  eyes  were  cast 
upon  the  ground,  while  the  ear  was  raised  to 
catch  his  words.  There  was  a  languor  in  her 
figure  and  in  her  air,  an  ill-assured  step, 
a  certain  feebleness,  as  if  some  powers  of 
mind  or  body  were  failing.  It  was  his  voice 
spoke  as  they  passed.  *'  Nay,  nonsense,*'  he 
said  ;  ''  these  are  all  idle  nothings,^  bugbears 
set  up  to  make  the  grown  children  of  the  world 
good  boys.  Come,  fair  one,  come-;  do  not  as- 
sume a  pettish  ao8ecUia.^^^M^^\knxSK.^.  \m«^ 
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was  made  for  siieh  a  heart  as  yours,  and  sacb 
an  hoar  for  love,"  and,  bending  down  his  bead, 
he  added  somewhat  more. 

"  How  dare  you,"  said  the  lady  in  a  low 
Toice,  "  on  my  life,  you  are  too  bold :  I  will 
leave  you,  I  will,  indeed." 

But  she  did  not  leave  him ;  and,  for  more 
than  an  hour  afterwards,  they  might  be  seen 
wandering  about  those  gardens,  arm  in  arm, 
affecting  solitary  places. 

It  is  strange  how  oAen  good  and  evil  take 
nearly  the  same  forms— how  that  which  is 
bright  and  pure  seeks  the  same  scenes  with 
all  that  is  most  opposite,  but  finds  a  different 
treasure  there;  as  the  bee  will  draw  hooey 
from  the  aconite,  whence  others  will  extract 
the  deadly  poison.  In  the  bland  innocence  of 
her  heart,  the  bright  being  by  Algernon  Grey's 
side  led  him  on  to  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the 
garden,  wandered  with  him  where  there  was 
BO  eye  to  watch  them ;  and  mounting  one  high 
flight  of  steps  aAer  another,  passed  along  the 
whole  extent  of  that  grand  terrace,  raised  upon 
its  stupendous  arches,  the  encumbered  remains 
of  which  may  still  t>e  seen  overhanging  the 
"valley  of  the  Neckar.  But  there,  at  the  verge, 
they  paused,  gazing  forth  on  the  moonlight 
scene  around ;  marking  the  manifold  grada- 
tions of  the  shadow  and  the  light,  as  mass  afler 
mass  of  wood  and  castle,  mountain  and  rock, 
city  and  plain,  faded  off  into  one  gentle  hue  of 
yrey  mingled  with  gold.  A  thousand  were  the 
images  called  up  in  the  minds  of  each,  by  the 
objects  that  their  eyes  beheld ;  a  thousand 
were  the  associations  and  the  allusions  to 
which  they  gave  birth.  Wide  and  erratic  as  is 
ever  the  course  of  fancy,  soaring  into  the 
heights  of  the  highest  heaven,  and  plunging 
into  the  deepest  depths  below,  never,  perhaps, 
had  her  wing  seemed  more  untiring,  more  wild 
and  eccentric,  than  with  those  two  young  hearts 
on  that  eventful  night — eventful  in  every  way 
to  themselves,  tn  those  around  them,  to  £urope, 
to  the  world,  to  the  march  of  society,  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  eternal 
destinies  of  all  man*s*race. 

To  what  fundamoDtal  (;banges  in  everything 
that  affects  man's  best  interests,  did  nut  that 
nineteenth  of  August  give  rise ! 

The  destiny  that  hung  above  them,  without 
their  knowing  it,  seemed  to  have  some  myste- 
rious influence  upon  the  minds  and  characters 
of  both.  The  barrier  of  cold  formality  was 
hroken  down  between  them ;  each  poured  forth 
the  thoughts  of  the  bosom  as  to  an  old  fumiliar 
friend.  Agnes  felt  heraelf  irresistibly  impelled 
— carried  away,  she  knew  not  how  or  why — to 
speak  to  her  companion  as  she  had  never  spo- 
ken to  man  before.  She  fancied  it  was,  that 
she  had,  for  the  first  time,  found  a  spirit  con- 
genial to  her  own ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  there 
is  a  magic  in  the  first  touch  of  sympathy,  which 
awakens  sleeping  powers  in  the  heart,  devel- 
opes  undiscovered  stores  of  thought  and  feel- 
jng,  and  brings  to  light  the  bright  things  of  the- 
soul.  But  surely  there  was  something  more  in 
it  than  this.  Upon  that  hour,  upon  that  mo- 
ment hung  the  destinies  of  each;  though 
neither  had  one  thought  that  such  could  be  the 
case,  though  of  all  things  it  seemed  the  most 
improbable,  though  he  was  a  waadering  stran- 
ger, jwrposing  but  to  stop  a  few  days  in  the 


place ;  and  she  seemed  fixed  down  to  it  and 
its  associations  for  life.-  Yet  so  it  was ;  and 
had  aught  been  different  between  them ;  had 
she  remained  in  the  mere  timidity  of  the  young 
girl,  or  in  the  cold  courtesy  of  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  had  he  maintained  the  usual  proud  and 
lofty  air  which  he  assumed  in  general  with 
women,  how  different  would  have  been  their 
fate  through  life  !  The  varied  scenes  through 
which  they  were  to  pass,  the  distant  lands 
whiob  they  were  destined  to  visit,  would  never 
have  beheld  them  together;  and  that  uight 
would  have  been  but  a  pleasant  dream,  to  be 
recollected  amidst  the  dull  realities  of  life. 

It  was  otherwise,  however.  She  was  so 
young,  so  gentle,  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  that 
her  society  acted  as  a  charm,  waking  him  from 
a  sort  of  dull  and  heavy  torpor  which  had  been 
cast  over  his  heart  by  an  event  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  boyhood — a  counter-spell,  which 
dissipated  one  that  had  chained  up  the  current 
of  his  youthful  blood  in  cold  and  icy  bonds.  He 
gave  way  to  all  he  felt,  to  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment.  Their  conversation  freed  itself 
from  all  ceremonious  shackles;  both  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  could  trust  fully  in  each  other, 
and  spoke,  as  feehng  dictated,  with  no  reserve 
and  no  misunderstanding.  The  flight  of  thought 
became  gayer,  too,  naturally  and  easily ;  and 
as  Agnes  gave  way  to  the  high  and  buoyant 
spirit  of  youth,  her  young  fancies  soared  and 
twinkled,  like  the  wings  of  a  lark  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  while  Algernon  Grey,  with  a  firmer  and 
more  steady  flight,  seemed  like  a  spirit  beside 
her  spirit,  guiding  her  on,  higher  and  higher, 
into  the  world  of  space  open  to  the  human 
mind. 

Suddenly,  as  they  thus  rambled  on  together, 
through  the  remote  parts  of  the  gardens,  they 
heard  the  sounds  of  distant  trumpets,  blowlug 
clear  and  loud  ;  and  Agnes,  with  a  start,  turned 
to  her  companion,  saying :  "  That  is  the  call  u> 
supper.  Our  evening  is  coming  to  an  end ;  do 
not  think  me  too  strange  and  free,  if  I  say  that 
I  am  sorry  for  it." 

*•  Nay,"  answered  he,  "why  should  I  think 
you  so,  when  I,  with  far  more  cause,  feel  the 
same  most  deeply.  We  may,  perhaps,  never 
meet  again,  fair  lady;  but  I  shall  always  re- 
member this  night  as  one  undimmed  in  its 
brightness,  without  a  spot  to  chequer  it,  with- 
out a  shade,  or  a  regret.  I  do  think  you  free 
and  at  ease  ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  f  expect- 
ed ;  more  so  than  many  would  have  been,  older 
in  the  world's  ways  than  yourself—- but  not  Uw 
free;  and  I  can  well  conceive  that  the  Inn'j 
sojourn  in  a  court  like  this  has  removed  all  cold 
restraint  from  your  manner." 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  that !  I  never 
mingle  with  the  court  when  I  can  help  it.  The 
ease  I  have  shown  to-night  has  depended,  partly 
on  myself,  partly  on  you." 

"  lA't  me  hear  more,"  he  answered ;  ••  I  tlo 
not  dearly  understand  you." 

••  Well,  then,"  she  said,  *'  I  am  habitually 
free  and  at  case  ;  because  I  am  surfi  of  aiyself 
— because  I  feel  that  1  ncvc*r  mean  wrong ;  and 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thoughts  I  could 
wish  to  conceal.  Lot  those  who  doubt  them- 
selves fear  to  show  their  heart  as  it  is ;  thului 
to  wise  friends  and  careful  guidance,  mintfpb 
no  part  that  may  not  be  open.    Then,  a^*^ 
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yoQT  share  .  jou  ha^e  treated  me  io  a  manner 
different  from  that  which  most  men  would  aa- 
Bume  to  most  women.  I  could  scarcely  lay  my 
iinger  upon  one  of  all  that  court,  who,  sent 
vrith  me,  like  you,  throughout  this  night,  would 
n6i  have  tried  to  please  my  car  with  tales  of 
]ovf3  and  praises  of  my  beauty,  long,  stupid,  and 
insignificant  as  a  cricket  on  the  hearth.  Had 
JOU  done  so,  my  manner  might  have  been  very 
different." 

Iler  companion  did  not  reply  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  but  then  said,  with  a  smile :  '*  It  seems 
to  mc  that  there  must  be  something  both  vain 
and  insulting  in  supposing  that  a  woman  will 
ipvillingly  listen  to  tales  of  love  from  a  man  who 
has  known  her  but  a  few  hours — he  must  think 
Jier  very  light  and  himself  very  captivating." 

"We  poor  women,"  she  answered,  "are 
bound  to  gratitude  towards  your  sex,  even  for 
forbearance ;  and  therefore  it  is  I  thank  you 
for  not  having  held  me  so  lightly." 

"  I  am  far  more  than  repaid,"  he  rejoined,  as 
she  guided  him  down  the  steps  into  the  lower 
garden,  saying  that  they  must  hasten  on,  and 
that  was  tlie  shortest  way. 

Passing  round  under  the  high  banks  formed 
by  the  casting  down  of  a  great  part  of  the  hill, 
called  the  Friesenberg,  they  had  crossed  one 
half  of  the  gardens,  and  were  walking  on  at  a 
spot  where  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great  tow- 
ers fell  deep  upon  the  green  turf,  wheu  sudden- 
ly a  tall  figure  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth 
elose  beside  them,  passed  them,  and  disappear- 
ed. For  an  instant  the  lady  clung  to  her  com- 
panion's arm  as  if  in  terror ;  but  then,  the  mo- 
xtient  after,  she  laughed  gaily,  saying :  *'  This 
place  has  so  many  superstitious  legends  attach- 
ed to  it  that  they  cling  to  onc*8  fancy  whether 
one  will  or  not.  If  I  ever  see  you  again,  I  will 
tell  you  one  about  this  very  spot ;  but  we  have 
not  time  now;  for  in  ten  minutes  after  that 
|rumpet-sound  the  Elector  will  be  at  table." 

We  will  not  go  on  to  visit  the  banquet  that 
followed,  to  contemplate  its  splendour,  or  criti- 
cise the  ceremonies  there  observed.  It  were  | 
an  easy  matter  to  describe  it,  for  we  have  many 
a  dull  relation  of  many  a  gay  feast  of  the  time ; 
but,  in  this  work,  I  have  not  in  view  to  paint 
the  mere  customs  and  manners  of  the  age, 
except  incidentally,  but  rather  to  show  man's 
heart  and  feelings  undisguised,  and  exhibit  their 
trne  proportions,  stripped  of  a  gaudy  but  dis- 
Hguring  robe  of  ceremony. 


CIUPTER  IV. 

How  often  an  aching  head  or  an  acting  heart 
is  the  follower  of  a  gay  night  like  that  of  the 
Bineteenth  of  August,  those  who  have  much 
mingled  with,  or  much  watched,  the  world  well 
know.  In  the  commerce  of  life  we  are  too 
pt  to  reverse  the  usual  course  of  all  rcason- 
ble  traffic,  and  purchase  with  short  present 
Aure  a  vast  amount  of  future  grief  and  care. 
I  bargain  is  a  bad  one,  but  made  every  day  ; 
\  eTen  at  the  table,  in  the  ball-room,  and  in 
another  scene,  this  same  losing  trade  is 
;  oi^^with  the  bitter  day  of  reckoning  on 
"'lOnfdw. 
IT  it  it  with  Algernon  Grey#  as  he  sits 


there  in  the  large  gloomy  chamber,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  his  band,  his  eyes  gazing  va- 
cantly forth  through  the  narrow  window  1  Tlie 
servants  come  and  go;  and  he  notices  them 
not.  The  table  is  laid  for  breakfast,  but  the 
meal  remains  untasted.  Busy  sounds  rise  up 
from  without  and  float  through  the  half-open 
casement ;  the  gay  and  cheenng  laugh,  tb& 
light  song,  the  chattered  conversation,  the  cry 
of  the  vender  of  early  grapes,  the  grating  noise 
of  wheels,  or  that  of  horses*  feet,  and  through 
the  whole  a  lively  hum,  indistinct  but  merry  to 
the  ear.  Nevertheless,  he  hears  not  a  sound, 
buried  in  the  deep  thoughts  of  his  own  heart. 

Is  it  that  the  brow  is  aching  ?  or  that  languor 
and  feverish  heat  reign  in  those  strong  and 
graceful  limbs  1  Oh,  no.  The  whole  frame  is 
free  from  pain ;  fresh,  vigorous,  and  fit  for  in> 
stant  action.  Is  there  any  word,  spoken  the 
night  before,  any  deed  done,  that  he  would  re- 
call, yet  cannot  1  Not  so.  He  has  nought  to 
reproach  himself  with  ;  conscience  has  no  ac- 
cusing voice. 

What  is  it  then  1  He  communes  with  his 
own  heart ;  and  a  dark  overshadowing  cloud 
comes  between  him  and  the  sun  of  happiness. 
It  is  a  shadow  from  the  past ;  but  it  extends 
over  all  the  present,  and  far  and  vague  into  the 
future. 

The  first  thing  that  roused  him,  was  the  en- 
trance of  his  gay  friend,  William  Ix)vet,  who 
came  to  share  the  meal  with  him.  Neverthe- 
less, Algernon  did  not  perceive  bis  approach, 
till  he  was  close  to  him,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  saying : — 

'*  Heaven  and  earth,  Algernon !  what  has 
made  thee  so  moody,  man  ?  There  must  be 
something  in  the  air  of  this  foul  city,  that — 
with  such  a  bright  vision  as  that  of  lust  night 
to  gladden  your  way— one  stain  of  care  should 
be  found  upon  your  brow." 

His  friend  roused  himself  instantly,  and  an- 
swered gaily,  though  not  without  an  effort :  **  I 
must  think  sometimes,  William ;  it  is  a  part  of 
my  nature.  One  little  drop  of  thought  fell  into 
my  clay  when  it  was  kneading.  Thank  your 
stars  that  none  such  entered  into  yoar  compo- 
sition. But  let  us  to  breakfast,  my  appetite 
tells  me  that  the  hour  has  somewhat  passed." 

*'  Appetite,"  cried  Lovet,  taking  his  seat ; 
"  tell  not  the  bright-eyed  Agnes  of  your  having 
so  coarse  and  vulgar  a  thing.  She  will  think 
your  love  forsworn  and  all  your  fidelity  false 
and  fickle,  if  you  do  more  than  eat  one  slice  out 
of  that  partridge  breast,  ur  drink  aught  but  sour 
Hhenish  throughout  the  day.  But  seriously, 
and  upon  my  life,  with  solemn  earnestness,  I 
do  declare,  never  was  such  a  glorious  chance 
as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  each  of  us.  Had  we 
culled  the  whole  court.  1  fancy,  we  could  have 
found  nought  more  charming ;  and  we  must 
stay  here  at  least  a  month,  to  profit  t)y  Dame 
Fortune's  favours." 

**  A  very  sweet  companion  I  had,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  coldly ;  "  but  no  vows  did  I 
make,  no  fidelity  did  I  swear,  my  good  friend." 

*'  Heaven  and  earth !"  «ried  Lovet,  *•  did  one 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thin^  as  a  man  travelling 
with  another  upon  equal  t  -rms,  and  yet  leavinff 
him  all  the  hard  work  to  do  1  Swear  !  why  I 
swore  till  my  joints  ached  aud.  iccj  \a^^hi«s«» 
sadly  damaged*,  ibQl  a»  \»  ^wi%>  vr^  \yQX52»^ 


so 
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barks,  broad  in  the  bow,  broad  in  the  stern, 
and  deep  enough  in  the  hold  to  hide  ten  Dotch- 
men  upon  an  elephant,  would  not  hold  one  half 
of  the  cargo  that  I  landed  safely  at  yon  lady*8 
feet  last  night.  Let  roe  see,  what  is  her  name  1 
I  have  it  somewhere,  written  from  her  own 
sweet  lips — Countess  of  Laussitz  !~Matilda, 
too.  by  the  mark !  A  good  name,  a  marvellous 
good  name,  is  not,  Algernon  t  Musical,  pretty, 
soft,  soothing,  loveable.  But  never  go  any- 
where without  tablets !  See  what  service  mine 
have  been  to  me !  Many  a  fair  prospect  is 
spoiled  by  a  mistake  in  the  name.  Call  Ma- 
tilda Joan,  or  Louisa  Deborah,  and  you  are 
ruined  forever; — Matilda,  Countess  of  Laus- 
sitx!  Charming!  Sweet!  Bless  her  soft  eyes 
and  her  sweet  lips ;  they  are  worth  the  best 
diamond  in  the  Mogul's  turban.  And  so  you 
positively  did  not  swear  fidelity,  nor  vow  vows  1 
The  lady  must  have  thought  you  marvellously 
stupid." 

While  he  had  been  speaking  he  had  not 
foiled  to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  on  the 
table.  Nor  had  Algernon  Grey  shown  any  lack 
of  appetite,  applying  himself  more  stoutly  to 
eat  bis  breakfast  than  to  answer  his  compan- 
ion's light  raillery.  At  length,  however,  he  re- 
plied :  **  She  did  not  seem  to  think  so  ;  or,  per- 
liaps,  she  was  too  courteous  to  express  it ;  but, 
at  all  events,  my  evening  spent  with  her  was 
a  very  pleasant  one,  though  neither  love,  nor 
TOWS,  nor  sighing,  had  any  share  therein." 

"And  yet,  methinks,  you  went  into  very 
sighing  places,"  answered  I^vet,  laughing  ; 
*'  you  affected  the  groves  and  solitary  terraces, 
as  well  as  others,  whom  you  wot  of ;  and  then 
linked  arm  in  arm,  with  eyes  cast  down  and 
sweet  low  voices,  if  something  wanner  than  a 
proh)gue  to  a  mystery,  or  a  descant  on  the 
moon,  did  not  enter  into  your  gentle  commun- 
ion, methinks  you  must  have  been  worse  than 
Hecla ;  foV,  though  it  be  all  ice,  they  say,  yet 
there  is  fire  at  the  heart ;  and  that  girKs  eyes 
and  lips  were  enough  to  set  any  one's  blood  in 
a  flame,  even  if  it  were  naturally  cold  as  a 
toad's.  Come,  come,  Algernon,  no  such  re- 
serve between  us ;  let  us  speak  freely  of  our 
loves,  and  we  may  help  each  other." 

**  On  my  life  !  William,  I  have  none  to  speak 
of,"  answered  his  companion,  warmly.  *•  You 
may  make  love  to  whom  you  like,  for  you  are 
free  ;  but  with  me  it  is  very  different." 

**  Nonsense,"  exclaimed  the  other ;  *'  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same  in  both  cases,  only 
the  position  is  reversed.  If  I  am  free,  she  is 
married  ;  did  you  not  see  her  husband  there  ? 
a  fat,  white-faced  man,  not  so  high  as  a  mus- 
quctoon.  But  what  is  that  to  me !  The  love 
of  a  month  does  not  trouble  itself  about  matri- 
mony ;  and  my  great  grandmother's  starched 
ruff  is,  ef  all  things,  the  emblem  that  I  iiate  ; 
for  she  dared  not  even  kiss  her  daughter  for 
fear  of  its  crumpling.  Why  shouki  you  heed, 
either  ?  A  little  pardonable  polygamy  is  an  ex- 
cellent good  receipt  for  keeping  the  taste  fresh 
by  constant  variety.  Heaven  help  me  !  if  all 
my  wives  were  coun*ed  throughout  the  cities 
of  civilized  Europe,  I  fear  I  should  have  to 
transfer  me  to  Turfo  *',  and  lodge  next  door  to 
the  Sublime  Porte." 

Algernon  Grey  sm.ied,  whether  he  would  or 
sot,  at  his  friemi's  account  of  himMif,  but  still 


he  answered  seriously  :  **  The  case  is  this, 
William ;  whatever  I  may  judge  I  have  a  right 
to  do  myself ;  there  is  one  thing,  I  am  sure,  I 
have  no  right  to  do,  which  is,  to  make  a  youngs 
gay,  happy  heart  unhappy,  sad,  and  old — ay,  I 
say  old ;  for  the  touch  of  disappointed  love  is 
as  withering  as  the  hand  of  Time.  No,  no,  I 
have  no  right  to  do  that !" 

*'  Good  faith !  you  are  most  scrupulously 
wrong,  my  noble  cousin,"  answered  Lovet, 
*'  and  do  injustice  both  to  yourself  and  others. 
Man,  and  woman  too,  were  born  for  pleasure ; 
changing,  varying,  at  each  step  wc  take.  It  is 
a  sort  of  duty  in  my  eyes  to  give  every  human 
being  brought  in  contact  with  me  whatever  joy 
I  can  afford  them  ;  and  I  should  as  much  think 
of  refusing  a  poor  fellow  a  good  dinner,  for 
fear  he  should  not  have  one  to-morrow,  as  fail 
to  make  love  to  a  pretty  lady  who  expects  it ; 
because  I  cannot  go  on  loving  her  all  my  life. 
Every  woman  has  a  pleasure  in  being  made 
love  to,  and  I  say.  Out  upon  the  niggard  who 
will  not  give  her  a  share  of  it  when  he  has  the 
opportunity.  Every  man  to  his  own  whim, 
however ;  for,  after  all,  these  are  nought  but 
whims,  or  the  effects  of  a  most  pragmatical  ed- 
ucation. But  follow  your  own  course,  follow 
your  own  course,  and  go  on  picking  the  bare 
bone  of  a  very  musty  morality,  fancying  it  all 
the  while  venison  and  capon.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  you  are  nought  but  a  true  and  devoted 
knight  and  lover ;  and  the  thought  of  the  rare 
beauty  you  left  four  or  five  years  ago  in  Eng-  ' 
land,  like  a  certain  composition  of  salt  and  ni- 
tre in  a  pickling-pan,  may  be  preserving  you, 
uncorrupted  as  a  neat's  tongue,  sound  and  safe, 
but  somewhat  hard  and  shrivelled  withal.  Well, 
she  is  a  glorious  creature,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed :  and  I,  being  your  cousin  and  hers  too,  may 
venture  to  confess,  without  suspicion  of  fai- 
tery,  that  rarely  have  I  seen  beauty  equal  to 
hers.  The  bud  has  burst  into  the  rose  since 
you  left  it,  and  though  there  may  be  a  thorn 
or  two,  the  flower  is  well  worth  gathering." 

Algernon  Grey  mused  and  answered  in  a 
thoughtful  tone,  as  if  arguing  with  himself. 
♦*  Taste  is  a  strange  thing,"  he  said,  "  marvel- 
lously strange  !  Who  can  give  reason  for  his 
likings  and  dislikings^  and  yet  there  must  be 
some  course  of  reasoning  below  them  all.  Or 
is  it  instin(tt,  William,  that  teaches  us  instant- 
ly to  appreciate  and  seek  that  which  is  suita- 
ble to  «»urselves?  There  are  several  kinds  of 
beauty — " 

"  True,  noble  cousin,"  answered  Lovet,  in  a 
bantering  tone. 

'*  Ay,  but  two  very  distinct  classes  into  which 
all  minor  differences  perhaps  may  be  arranged,** 
his  friend  continued. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  let  us 
hear  more  of  the  two  ranks." 

"  Why  there  is  first,"  replied  Algernon  Grey, 
"  that  sort  of  beauty  which  dazzles  and  sur- 
prises—brilliant and  commanding,  I  think  men 
call  it — the  bold  firm  eye,  the  Juno  frown,  the 
look  of  fiery  passion,  sparkling  as  a  diamond 
but  as  hard,  bright  as  a  sword  but  oftentimes 
as  ready  to  wound.  With  me  it  alarms  rather 
than  attracts,  rouses  to  resistance  instead  of  * 
subduing."  j 

**  Go  on,"  said  lA)vet,  in  a  quiet  bat  ine#iinc  A 
tone,  "  I  undersUnd."  ^ 
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■*Then  there  is  the  other  sort/*  hie  friend 
continued,  **  that  which  wine  rather  than  tri- 
umphs ;  the  gentle,  the  gay,  more  than  the 
keen  and  bright ;  yielding  to,  rather  than  de- 
manding love ;  the  trusting,  the  confiding  look, 
instead  of  the  raling  and  commanding  ;  the  lip 
where  smiles  seem  to  find  their  native  home ; 
the  soil  half-shaded  eye  full  of  veiled  light, 
speaking  at  times  the  sportiveness  of  innocent 
thought,  under  which  may  lie,  concealed  against 
the  time  of  need,  higher  and  stronger  powers 
of  heart  and  mind." 

Lovet  had  become  graver  as  his  companion 
went  on ;  and  when  he  ended,  replied  with 
some  warmth,  "  Ay,  indeed,  such  beauty  as 
that  might  well  win  love  for  life,  and  he  would 
be  a  fool  who  found  it  and  let  any^idle  obstacle 
prevent  his  purchase  of  so  rare  a  jewel ;  but  it 
is  a  dream  of  your  fancy,  Algernon.  Imagina- 
tion has  laid  on  those  delicate  colours,  and  you 
will  never  see  the  original  of  the  portrait. 
Each  man  has  in  his  own  heart  his  own  image 
of  perfection,  always  sought  for,  but  rarely 
found.  If  once  he  meets  it,  let  him  beware 
how  it  escapes  him.  He  will  never  see  its  like 
again.  I  am  no  enthusiast,  as  you  well  know 
— I  have  seen  too  much  of  life ;  but  here — all 
levity  as  you  think  me — did  I  find  once  the 
creature  that  fancy  early  drew  as  the  compan- 
ion of  my  days,  and  had  hope  of  winning  her 
love,  I  tell  you,  Algernon,  there  is  not  that 
consideration  on  the  earth  I  would  not  cast  be- 
hind me  for  the  great  joy  of  making  her  mine 
for  ever :  no,  not  one — ^rank,  station,  wealth, 
the  world's  esteem,  all  cold  and  formal  dogmas, 
devised  by  knaves  and  listened  to  by  fools.  I 
would  bend  all  to  that.  My  own  habitual  light- 
ness, the  sneer  and  jest  of  gay  companions, 
the  censure  of  the  grave^and  reverend,  the 
fear  of  outcry  and  invective,  and  all  the, idle 
babble  of  the  world,  would  weigh  but  as  a 
feather  in  the  balance  against  the  lifelong 
dream  of  happiness  which  such  an  union  would 
call  up."  I 

When  he  had  spoken — and  he  did  so  with 
fire  and  eagerness  altogether  unlike  himself— 
lie  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  fell  ap- 
parently into  profound  thought  for  several  min- 
utes. Algernon  Grey,  too,  mused,  and  his 
meditation  lasted  longer  than  his  companion's, 
for  he  was  still  in  a  deep  revery  when  Lovet 
started  up,  exclaiming,  '*  But  it  is  all  in  vain  ! 
Come,  Algernon,  let  us  not  think — it  is  the 
most  irrational  waste  of  time  that  can  be  de- 
vised. We  are  but  Fate's  monkeys.  She  keeps 
us  here  in  this  cage  of  earth,  and  throws  us 
what  crumbs  she  will.  Happy  is  he  who 
catches  them  quickest.  What  are  you  for  to- 
day 1  I  am  for  the  castle  to  worship  at  my 
little  shrine,  unless  I  hear  from  my  saint  to 
the  contrary  before  the  clock  strikes  eleven." 

"  Some  time  in  the  day  I  must  go  up,  too," 
replied  his  friend  ;  "  in  courtesy  we  must  both 
do  so,  to  show  our  thankfulness  for  our  kind 
reception  ;  but  before  I  go,  I  must  away  into 
the  town  to  seek  out  worthy  Dr.  Henry  Alting, 
this  renowned  professor,  to  whom  my  uncle, 
his  old  friend,  sent  me  a  letter  by  your 
hands." 

"  Then,  you  may  as  well  publish  your  name 
mt  the  market-cross,  if  there  be  one,"  answered 
X.ovet  i  "  it  will  be  given  out  from  the  chair  of 


philosophy  this  morning,  and  OTer  the  whole 
town  ere  noon." 

'*  No,  no,"  replied  the  othef,  with  a  smile ; 
"  my  uncle  humours  my  whim— he  is  Astrea- 
struck,  and  loves  all  wild  exploits.  In  his  let- 
ter^ I  am  but  called  bis  young  kinsman,  Master 
Algernon  Grey,  and  the  good  doctor  will  be 
ignorant  of  all  the  rest." 

"  Well,  well,  I  care  not."  answered  Lovet ; 
"  it  is  no  aflfair  of  mine.  I  transformed  mjrself 
into  William  Lovet  to  please  you,  and  though, 
certainly,  the  plan  has  its  conveniences  for 
every  one  but  the  staid  and  most  line-and-rule 
gentleman  whq  devised  it,  yet  I  am  ready  to 
appear  in  my  own  feathers  to-morrow,  should 
need  be." 

"  Perhaps,  thinking  you  will  appear  to  more 
advantage.  Will,"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  with 
an  effort  to  be  gay ;  **  however,  there  is  no 
fear.  Our  borrowed  plumage  wiU  last  as  long 
as  we  may  want  it,  if  we  take  care  not  to  soil 
our  own  feathers  underneath." 

"  Now,  corpo  di  Baccho !"  cried  Lovet,  "  I 
admire  you  again.  That  last  morality  in  met- 
aphor was  worthy  of  a  saint  in  orange- tawny 
velvet,  or  my  fair  cousin,  Algernon.  I  have 
hopes  of  you  whenever  you  begin  to  deal  in 
tropes  and  figures.  At  least,  you  are  not  duU 
then,  which  is  something.  That  glorious  trM^' 
wit,  wisdom,  and  wantonness,  can  then  claim 
some  share  in  you,  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
the  man  who  has  thrown  away  his  youth  and 
his  youth's  powers  in  cold  asceticism,  trying  to 
warm  his  age  with  the  fire  of  profligacy.  It  is 
a  common  case,  and  will  be  yours,  Algernon  ; 
for  the  man  who  conmiits  not  youthful  follies, 
is  sure  in  the  end  to  take  up  with  reverend 
vices.  But  do  you  agree  to  my  plan  ;  a  month 
here— but  one  poor  month ;  and  if  I  win  not 
my  fair  lady  in  that  time,  I  shall  be  right  ready 
to  slink  away  like  a  cur  that  has  been  kicked 
out  for  attempting  to  steal  a  roarrow-bone. 
You  can  attend  lectures  in  the  mean  time,  and 
learn,  from  the  skull-cap  of  old  bald-headed 
Scultetus,  to  carry  yourself  evenly  on  slippery 
places." 

"Well,  stay  what  time  you  Uke,"  replied 
Algernon  Grey.  **  If  I  find  eeuse,  I  can  go  on 
a  stage  or  two  and  wait  for  you.  At  present, 
I  will  forth  to  find  out  this  renowned  professor. 
Should  you  be  gone  ere  my  return,  leave  tid- 
ings of  your  doings  for  my  guidance." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  him,  and  as  he  went, 
William  Lovet  gazed  after  him  till  the  door 
was  shut.  Then  a  somewhat  bitter  smile 
curled  his  lip,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
he  muttered,  "  Limed  !  limed !  or  I  am  much 
mistaken.  Ay,  ay,  I  know  the  sort  of  beauty 
that  you  have  so  tenderly  described.  A  month ! 
Stay  but  a  month,  and  if  I  judge  her  right,  and 
know  man's  heart,  you  are  plunged  in  beyond 
recall." 


CHAPTER^  V. 

Precedbd  by  a  Knecht,  as  he  was  called,  of 
the  inn,  in  a  close-fitting  jacket,  wide  brown 
breeches,  and  blue  stockings,  Algernon  Grey 
walked  through  the  narrow  and  tortnons  streets 
of  Heidelberg  towards  the  te!MfL«&'^<^  ^\  ^ 
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then  renowned  for  hU  wit  and  wisdom,  though 
^e  know  not  at  the  present  day  upon  what 
this  fame  was  founded.  Although  it  was  the 
custom  in  trfbse  times  for  gay  gallants  to  ruffle 
through  the  streets  with  a  long  train  of  serv- 
ants, badged,  liveried,  and  armed,  no  one  ac- 
companied the  young  Englishman,  except  the 
man  to  show  him  the  way.  At  that  hour  of 
the  morning— it  was  now  near  eleven— few 
persons  were  to  be  seen  abroad  ;  for  the  stu- 
dent was  busy  at  his  book,  the  shopkeeper 
laboring  in  his  vocation.  Those  who  did  ap- 
pear were  all  in  their  particular  costume,  dis- 
tinctive of  cRiss  and  station.  You  could  have 
laid  your  finger  upon  any  man  in  the  whole 
town,  and  named  at  once  his  occupation  from 
his  dress.  Nor  was  this  custom,  which  as-  I 
signed  peculiar  garments  to  each  peculiar  class,  I 
without  many  great  advantages,  besides  the  | 
mere  picturesque  effect.  But  it  is  in  vain  to 
regret  that  these  things  have  passed  away  ; 
they  were  parts  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  an 
age  ttnd  of  distinctions ;  and  now  in  the  fusion 
of  all  classes  which  has  taken  place,  where  no 
distinctions  are  suffered  to  remain  but  that  of 
wealth,  the  keeping  up  of  peculiar  costumes 
would  be  an  idle  shadow  of  a  thing  no  longer 
existing. 

Amidst  close  rows  of  tall  houses — the  nar- 
row windows  of  which  displayed  no  costly 
wares— and,  here  and  there,  through  the  rows 
of  booths  erected  before  the  doors,  in  which 
the  tradesmen  were  then  accustomed  to  dis- 
play their  goods  for  sale,  Algernon  Grey  walked 
on  for  about  five  minutes,  from  time  to  time 
aaking  a  question  of  his  guide,  who  never  re- 
plied without  humbly  doffing  his  little  cap,  and 
adding,  "  Honourable  Sir/'  or  **  Noble  gentle- 
man," to  every  sentence.  It  was  another  trait 
of  the  times  and  the  country. 

At  length  the  man  stopped  at  the  open  door 
of  a  tall,  dull-looking  house,  and  informed  his 
companion  that  he  would  find  Dr.  Alting  on 
the  second  floor  ;  and  mounting  the  long,  cold, 
broad  steps  of  stone,  Algernon  Grey  found  his 
way  up  to  the  rooms  of  him  he  sought.  A 
fresh,  sturdy,  starched  servant  wench,  who  in- 
stantly caught  his  foreign  accent,  and  there- 
upon made  up  her  mind  riot  to  understand  a 
word  he  said,  was  at  length  brought  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  presence  of  her  master ;  and, 
following  her  along  a  narrow  passage,  the 
young  Englishman  was  ushered  into  a  room,  i 
such  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  house 
bad  given  little  reason  to  expect.  It  was  wide, 
handsome,  overhung  by  a  fine  carved  oak  ceil- 
ing, and  furnished  all  round  with  large  book- 
cases, richly  carved,  containing  the  treasured 
collection  of  a  long  life  in  every  shape  and 
form,  from  the  enormous  folio  to  the  most  mi- 
nute duodecimo. 

^  At  a  heavy  oaken  table,  near  one  of  the 
windows,  sat  two  gentlemen,  of  different  age 
and  appearance.  One  was  a  man  with  white 
hair  and  beard,  whose  sixtieth  summer  would 
never  come  again.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
loose  gown  of  some  black  stuff;  and,  on  his 
head,  which  probably  was  bald,  he  wore  a 
small  crushed  velvet  cap.  His  face  was  fine 
and  intelligent ;  and  from  beneath  the  thick 
overhanging  eyebrow  shone  out  a  clear  and 
sparkling  eye. 


The  other  was  habited  in  a  coat  of  bofT 
leather,  not  very  new,  but  laced  T^iXh  gold. 
His  cloak  was  a  plain,  brown  broad-cloth,  a 
good  deal  fresher  than  his  coat;  and  on  his 
legs  he  wore  a  pair  of  those  large  funnel-shaped 
boots,  which  seemed  intended  to  catch  all  the 
rain  or  dust  that  might  fall  or  fly.  His  heavy 
rapier  lay  along  his  thigh ;  but  beyond  this  he 
was  unarmed  ;  and  his  hat  with  its  single 
feather  rested  beside  him.  In  age  he  might 
be  about  fifty.  His  strong  black  hair  and 
pointed  beard  were  somewhat  grizzled  ;  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  decay  in  form  or  feature. 
His  teeth  were  fine  and  beautifully  white ;  his 
face  rough  with  exposure,  but  not  wrinkled ; 
his  frame  was  strong,  tall,  and  powerful  -,  and 
the  bold  contour  of  the  swelling  muscles  could 
be  seen  through  the  tight  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
His  face  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  grave  but 
not  stern,  thoughtful  but  not  sad  ;  and,  as  he 
turned  sharply  round  in  his  chair  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  a  faint  recollection  of  his  fea- 
tures, as  if  he  had  seen  them  before,  or  some 
very  like  them,  came  across  the  young  Eog- 
lishman*s  mind. 

With  his  usual  calm  self-possession,  Alger- 
non Grey  advanced  straight  towards  the  seat 
of  the  gentleman  in  black,  and,  with  a  fevr 
words  of  introduction,  presented  a  letter.  Dr. 
Alting  rose  to  receive  him,  and,  for  a  single 
instant,  fixed  his  keen  grey  eyes  upon  his  vis- 
itor's face  with  a  look  the  most  intent  aod 
searching.  The  glance  was  withdrawn  almost 
as  soon  as  given ;  and  then,  courteously  pat- 
ting forward  a  scat,  he  opened  the  letter  and 
read.  The  moment  after,  he  took  Algernon's 
hand  and  shook  it  heartily,  exclaiming,  ■*  iSu. 
sir,  you  are  a  kinsman  of  this  good  lord,  di}s 
old  and  much  respected  friend.  Ever  to  sec 
him  again  is  beyond  my  hopes  ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  before  mc  one  of  his  race. 
What,  if  I  may  ask,  brings  you  to  Heidelberg  ! 
If  you  come  in  search  of  learning,  here  you 
can  find  it  amongst  my  reverend  brethren  uf 
the  University.  If  in  search  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure,  surely,  above  there,  in  the  castle, 
you  will  have  your  hearths  content ;  for  a  more 
merry  body  of  light  young  hearts  were  seldom 
ever  collected  —  good  faith,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  sitting 
with  him  when  Algernon  entered,  '*  they  kopt 
their  revel  up  full  long  last  night.  As  I  sal 
here  at  my  studies — it  must  have  been  pa^t 
midnight — the  music  came  down  upon  me  in 
gusts,  almost  making  even  my  old  sober  hmb.- 
tingle  to  go  and  join  the  merry  dance,  as  I  did  in 
boyhood.    It  must  have  been  a  splendid  scene  '' 

*'This  gentleman  was  there,"  replied  the 
other ;  **  I  saw  him  for  an  instant ;  but  I  stayed 
not  long  ;  for  that  music  has  another  effeci  ou 
me,  my  good  old  friend ;  and  I  betook  mc  ii» 
my  tower  again,  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gloomy  anchorite  than  yourself,  it  seems." 

*'  I  passed  the  night  there  and  part  of  th^ 
morning  too,  I  fear,*'  said  Algernon  Gre>  ; 
*'  for  it  was  two  before  we  reached  our  inn.*" 

"  I  trust  you  had  a  happy  night  oC  it,  then,'* 
answered  Dr.  Alting;  "such  scenes  are  the 
property  of  youth ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  to  the  young  heart  all  the  brief  pleasures 
of  which  life  has  so  few."  ^ 

"A  far  happier  night,"  answered  Alferaop  f 
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/  Grpy,  "  than  many  of  those  have  been  which 
/  '  I  have  spent  io  more  powerful  courts  and 
scenes  as  gay.  There  happened  to  me  that 
which,  in  the  chances  of  the  world,  rarely  oc- 
ouTK,  to  have  a  companion  for  the  night  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  wholly  congenial 
to  my  own  ;  a' lady  whose  beauty,  dazzling  as 
it  is,  would  have  fallen  upon  my  cold  heart 
only  like  a  ray  of  wintry  sunshine  on  a  frozen 
world,  had  it  not  been  that,  unlike  every  one  I 
ever  saw,  a  high  pure  spirit  and  a  rich  bright 
fancy  left  her  beauty  itself  forgotten  in  their 
own  transcendent  lustre." 

"■  Yon  are  an  enthusiast,  my  young  friend," 
said  Dr.  Alting,  while  the  stranger  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Algernon  Grey,  with  a  gay  smile ; 
*'  what  might  be  the  name  of  this  paragon  1" 

'*  The  princess  called  her  Agnes,"  answered 
the  young  Englishman ;  **  and  more  I  did  not 
enquire." 

A  merry  glance  passed  between  the  good  pro- 
fessor and  his  companion ;  and  the  latter  ex- 
claimed, **  You  did  not  enquire !  That  seems 
strange,  when  you  were  so  captivated." 

••  There  is  the  mistake,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
laughing  ;  "  I  was  not  captivated  ;  I  admired, 
esteemed,  approved,  but  that  is  all.  Most  like- 
ly she  and  1  will  never  meet  again  ;  for  I  shall 
wander  for  a  year,  and  then  return  to  duties  in 
my  own  land ;  and  the  name  of  Agnes  is  all  I 
want,  by  which  to  remember  a  happy  night  of 
the  very  few  I  have  ever  known,  and  a  being 
full  of  grace  and  goodness,  whom  I  shall  see  no 
more." 

'•  A  strange  philosophy,"  cried  Dr.  Alting ; 
"  especially  for  so  young  a  man." 

•»  And  so  you  wander  for  a  year,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  if  it  be  not  a  rash  question,  as  it 
seems  you  are  not  seeking  adventures  in  love, 
is  it  high  deeds  of  arms  you  are  in  search  of, 
like  the  ancient  knights  1" 

'*  Not  so,  either,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ; 
*'  although  I  am  willing  enough,  should  the  oc- 
casion present  itself,  to  serve  under  any  hon- 
ourable flag,  where  my  religion  is  not  an  ob- 
stacle, as  I  have  done  more  than  once  be- 
fore." 

•*  Ah  !"  said  Dr.  Alting,  "  then  you  are  one 
of  those — those  very  few,  who  will  suffer  their 
religion  to  be  an  obstacle  to  any  of  their  plans." 

'•  Assuredly,"  answered  Algernon  Grey. 
"The  strife  at  present  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  is,  and  must  be  ever  more  or  less 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  and  unper- 
Terted  religion  of  the  Gospel  against  the  bar- 
barous superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Komish  church  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
pretext  of  war,  whoever  draws  the  sword  in  a 
papist  army—" 

"  Is  fighting  for  the  Woman  of  Babylon," 
cried  Dr.  Alting,  eagerly  ;  "  is  setting  himself 
up  against  the  Cross  of  Christ,  is  advancing  the 
banner  of  the  Dragon,  destined  sooner  or  later 
to  he  thrown  into  the  pit  of  the  nethermost 
hell ;"  and,  taking  the  young  Englishman's  hand, 
he  shook  it  heartily,  exclaiming .-  "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  such  sentiments  from  the  kinsman  of 
my  noble  friend." 

'*  He  entertains  them  as  firmly  as  yourself, 
you  well  know,"  answered  Algernon  Grey; 
**  they  are  common  to  all  his  family ;  and,  for 
ny  part,  humble  as  I  am,  I  shall  always  be 


ready  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  right, 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded  me." 

**  It  is  coming,  my  dear  sir,  the  time  is  coin- 
ing," cried  the  old  man.  "Great  events  are 
before  us ;  and  I  see  for  the  first  time  the  pros- 
pect of  the  true  faith  becoming  predominant  in 
this  land  of  Germany ;  thence,  I  trust,  to  spread 
its  holy  and  beneficial  influence  throughout  the 
world.  You  have  heard,  doubtless  you  have 
heard,  that  in  the  very  heart  of  this  great  em- 
pire, the  people  of  Bohemia  have  raised  the 
standard  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Even  now 
they  are  in  deliberation  to  choose  them  a  new 
king,  in  place  of  the  papist  tyrant,  who  has  vio- 
lated all  the  solemn  pledges,  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  he  held  the  crown.  If  their  choice  be  a 
wise  and  good  one,  if  it  be  such  as  I  believe  it 
will  be,  if  the  head  of  the  Ih^testant  Union, — 
in  a  word — if  the  Elector  Palatine  be  chosen 
King  of  Bohemia,  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the 
true  faith  will,  from  that  moment,  go  forth  with 
irresistible  might,  and  shake  the  idolatrous 
church  of  the  seven  hills  to  its  foundation.  I 
look  to  it  with  confidence  and  trust :  I  look  to 
every  gallant  spirit  and  faithful  heart  to  come 
forward  and  take  his  share  in  the  good  work ; 
and,  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  on  our  side, 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  result." 

The  conversation  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  the  same  strain.  With  eager  fire,  and  with 
sometimes  a  not  very  reverend  application  of 
the  words  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Alting  went  on  to 
advance  his  own  opinions,  becoming  more  eager 
every  moment,  especially  when  the  probability 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  being  chosen  as  their 
king  by  the  states  of  Bohemia  was  referred  to. 

The  gentleman  who  was  with  him  when  Al- 
gernon Grey  entered,  took  little  part  in  Uie  dis- 
cussion, remaining  grave  and  somewhat  stern 
in  look ;  though,  from  the  few  words  he  utter- 
ed, it  was  evident  that  his  religious  views  were 
the  same  as  those  of  his  two  companions.  He 
smiled,  indeed,  in  turn  at  the  different  sorts  of 
enthusiasm  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  one ; 
and  once  Dr.  Alting  shook  his  finger  at  him 
goodhumouredly,  saying  :  "Ah!  Herbert,  you 
would  have  men  believe  you  cold  and  stoical, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  in  every  aflfair  of  life  you 
act  like  no  other  man ;  but  I  know  the  fire  that 
is  under  it  all." 

"  Fire  enough,  when  it  is  needed,"  answered 
Herbert ;  "  but  only  when  it  is  needed,  my  good 
friend.  If  troops  spend  all  their  powder  in  fir- 
ing salutes,  thoy  will  have  none  to  charge  their 
cannon  with  in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  as  you 
are  not  expected  to  put  on  the  cuirass,  it  is  just 
as  well  that  you  should  keep  up  men's  spirita, 
and  fix  their  determinations  by  your  oratory. 
Only  let  me  be  quiet.  You  won't  find  me  wast- 
ing when  the  time  comes." 

"  I  trust  none  will  be  wanting,"  said  Alger- 
non Grey ;  "  but  yet  1  cannot  help  feeling,  that 
in  this  light-minded  world,  many  whom  we  count 
upon  rashly,  may  fall  from  us  readily." 

"  Too  true,  too  true,"  said  Herbert,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  cried  Dr.  Alting ;  "  with 
such  a  prince,  and  such  a  cause,  and  such  an 
object,  every  man,  who  has  a  particle  of  truth 
in  his  nature,  will  do  his  duty,  I  am  sure  ;  and 
let  the  false  go — we  can  do  without  them." 
"  You  must  add  the  weak,  too^  w^  viswxsx^ 
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friend,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  rising  to  depart ; 
**  bat  still,  I  do  think,  and  I  do  trust,  that  there 
are  enough  both  firm  and  true  in  Europe,  to  ac- 
complish this  great  task,  unless  some  sad  acci- 
dent occur,  or  some  great  mistake  be  commit- 
ted. We  shall  see,  however  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  farewell.'* 

Dr.  Alting  shook  hands  with  him  warmly, 
asked  where  he  could  find  him,  how  long  would 
be  his  stay  in  Heidelberg,  and  all  those  other 
questions  which  courtesy  dictated  :  but  perhaps 
Ae  reverend  doctor  felt,  in  a  degree  not  alto- 
cether  pleasant,  that  his  young  friend,  if  not  so 
learned  a  man  as  himself  in  books  and  parch- 
ments, had  another  sort  of  learning^-that  of 
the  world — which  he  himself  did  not  possess. 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  called  Herbert 
seemed  to  feel  differently ;  and,  when  the  young 
|[entleman  was  about  to  depart,  he  rose,  say- 
ing: "I  will  go  with  you,  and  perhaps  may 
show  yon  some  things  of  interest."  Then  bid- 
ding adieu  to  Dr.  Alting,  he  followed  Algernon 
Grey  out  of  the  room,  and  descended  the  stairs 
with  him  in  silence.  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway  they  found  waiting  the  Knccht,  who 
had  guided  the  young  gentleman  thither ;  but 
Herbert  dismissed  him,  saying  to  his  compan- 
ion :  "  I  will  be  your  guide  back.  Shall  we 
stroll  along  to  the  church,  or  visit  some  of  the 
fortifications?  Both  arc  somewhat  in  your 
way,  it  would  seem.'* 

"  Nay,"  answered  Algernon,  *•  with  the 
church  I  have  little  to  do,  except  when  my 
opinions  are  drawn  forth  by  such  a  man  as  our 
learned  friend  ;  but  I  will  go  whithersoever 
you  choose  to  lead  me.'* 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  stroll  along  and  take 
things  as  they  come,"  answered  Herbert ;  •»  we 
can  scarcely  go  amiss  in  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, for  each  step  has  its  own  particular 
interest,  or  its  own  beauty.  It  is  a  place  I  nev- 
er weary  of* 

As  he  spoke  they  turned  into  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  that  led  up  towards  the  hills,  and 
were  crossing  the  castle-road,  in  order  to  take 
a  path  through  the  woods,  when  Algernon 
Grey*8  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  voice 
callmg  to  him.  Looking  round,  he  saw  a  gen- 
tleman coming  down  with  a  hasty  step,  follow- 
ed by  two  or  three  servants,  and  instantly  rec- 
ognised the  Baron  of  Oberniraut.  A  feeling— 
I  might  almost  call  it  a  presentiment :  one  of 
those  strange,  inexplicable  foresights  of  a  com- 
ing event,  which  sometimes  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  approaching  evil,  made  him  say  to  his 
companion  :  "  Oh !  this  is  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  had  a  bet  last  night,  I  will  rejoin  you 
in  a  moment  ;**  and  he  advanced  a  step  or  two 
iq>  the  hill. 

The  next  instant  Oberntraut  was  by  his  side. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  a  moment  with  you,  sir," 
he  said. 

Algernon  Grey  bowed  his  head  and  was  si- 
lent. 

*•  We  had  a  bet  last  night,*'  continued  the 
baron,  whith  a  flushed  but  somewhat  embar- 
rassed air ;  **  my  servants  are  carrying  down 
the  amount  to  your  inn.** 

"  Thanks,**  answered  Algernon  Grey  ;  *♦  they 
will  find  some  of  my  people  there,  to  whom 
they  can  deliver  it.** 

''J  always  pay  my  debU,  sir,**  iaid  Obern- 


traut ;  "  but  I  rather  think  there  is  another  ac- 
count to  be  settled  between  us." 

"  Indeed  !**  replied  Algernon  Grey,  calmly  ; 
**  I  am  not  aware  of  it.     What  may  it  be  ?" 

'*  Oh  !  sir,  you  assume  ignorance  !*'  rejoined 
the  other,  in  an  insulting  tone :  *'  in  a  word, 
then,  we  do  not  suffer  foreign  gentlemen  to 
come  hither,  win  our  money,  and  court  our  la- 
dies, without  making  them  pass  through  soine 
ordeal.     Do  you  understand  me  now  ?" 

**  Perfectly,"  answered  the  young  English- 
man, with  a  slight  smile ;  *'  such  words  are  not 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  let  me  assure  you.  as  I 
wish  to  see  everybody  pleased,  I  will  not  disap- 
point you  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  con- 
duct a  matter  of  this  sort  without  warmth,  and 
with  all  courtesy.  I  know  not  how  I  have 
aggrieved  you ;  but  that  I  ask  not :  it  is  quite 
sufficient  that  you  think  yourself  aggrieved,  and 
I  will  give  you  such  opportunity  of  redressing 
yourself  as  you  may  wish  for." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  in  a 
more  moderate  tone  ;  *'  when  and  where  shall 
itbel" 

"  Nay,  that  I  must  leave  to  you,"  answered 
the  young  Englishman  ;  '*  I  will  make  but  two 
conditions — that  it  be  speedily,  and  that  we 
embroil  no  others  in  our  quarrel.  I  have  but 
one  friend  here,  and  as  ho  has  been  somewhat 
too  famous  in  our  own  country  for  rencontres  of 
this  kind,  I  would  fain  spare  him  any  share  in 
an  affair  of  mine.** 

*•  Be  that  as  you  like."  replied  the  baron ; 
**  on  all  accounts  we  shall  be  better  alone  :  the 
place  must  be  one  where  we  shall  have  no  in- 
terruption. Let  me  think  !  Yes,  that  will  do. 
Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  on  the  bridge, 
each  with  a  single  page  whom  wc  can  leave  be- 
hind at  our  convenience !  I  will  lead  you  to  a 
spot  secure  and  shaded  from  all  eyes,  where 
we  shall  have  good  turf  and  space  enough.*' 

••  Agreed,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  •*  but 
why  not  this  very  day  1  I  am  quite  prepared  " 

*•  But  I  have  a  few  hours'  journey  to  take 
first,*'  replied  the  baron  ;  *'  no,  in  your  courte- 
sy let  it  be  to-morrow ;  and  the  safest  hour 
will  be  just  before  nightfall.  Come  a  little  ear- 
lier to  the  bridge,  for  we  have  some  small  dis- 
tance to  go — with  our  swords  alone — is  it  not 
soV 

*'  As  you  will,"  said  his  companion.  "  Be  it 
so  then — in  the  grey  I  will  not  fail  you — good 
morning,  sir ;"  and  turning  round,  he  rejoined 
his  new  acquaintance  Herbert,  with  an  easy 
and  unembarrassed  air. 

Herbert  was  not  entirely  deceived,  liowerer. 
I  He  had  been  standing  where  the  young  £ng- 
1  lishnian  left  him  at  about  five  paces'  distance, 
I  where  the  greater  part  of  their  conversation 
I  was  inaudible  ;  hut  he  knew  one  of  the  parties 
'.  and  his  character  woll,  and  divined  the  other 
rightly.  The  last  words  of  Algernon  Grey,  too. 
which,  detached  from  the  rest,  had  seemed  to 
the  speaker  insignificant,  had  been  uttered  in 
a  louder  tone,  and  Herbert  had  heard  him  say 
distinctly,  '•  In  the  grey  I  will  not  fail  you — 
good  morning,  sir."  The  expressions  were 
nothing  in  themselves  ;  they  might  refer  to  any 
trifling  and  accidental  arrangement ;  but  Her- 
bert's eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  the  laoe  of 
Oberntraut,  who  stood  fronting  him,  and  heiead 
the  look  that  it  wore,  if  not  with  certainty,  aa- 
avxodly  not  wrongly. 
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As  the  two  separated  the  baron  doffed  his 
hat  and  plume  to  Herbert  with  erery  sign  of 
high  respect ;  and  the  other  returned  the  salu- 
tation, though  but  coldly.  For  a  moment  or 
two,  as  Algernon  *and  his  companion  walked 
up  the  hiU,  nothing  was  said ;  and  then  the 
younger  gentleman  began  to  speak  lightly  of 
indifferent  subjects,  thinking  that  longer  si- 
lence might  lead  to  suspicions.  Herbert  an- 
swered not,  but  went  on  musing,  till  at  length 
— as  if  he  had  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  words  which  had  been  falling  on  his  ear 
for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes — he  broke 
forth  at  once  with  a  dry  laugh,  saying  :  **  So, 
you  have  contrived  to  manufacture  a  quarrel 
already.'* 

•*  Nay,  not  so !"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ; 
**  if  you  mean  with  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut, 
let  me  assure  you  there  is  no  quarrel  of  any 
kind  between  us.  I  know  of  no  offence  that  I 
have  given  him,  and  for  my  own  part  I  may 
safely  say  that  I  have  received  none.  There 
was  a  bet  between  us  which  I  won,  and  he 
seems  perhaps  a  little  nettled ;  but  what  is 
that  tome V 

Herbert  looked  down  thoughtfully,  still  walk- 
ing on,  and  aAer  a  while  he  paused,  asking  as 
abruptly  as  before, — "  Have  you  many  friends 
in  this  place  ?" 

**  Nay,  I  have  been  here  but  eighteen  hours," 
answered  the  other ;  «  happy  is  the  man  who 
can  boast  of  many  friends,  take  the  whole 
world  over  and  pick  them  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  I  have  none  who  deserves 
the  name  within  these  walls,  but  the  one  who 
came  with  me.** 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "should  you  re- 
quire one,  on  occasion  of  import,  you  know 
where  to  find  one  who  has  seen  some  hard 
blows  given  in  his  day.'* 

"  I  thank  you  much,  and  understand  you 
rightly,**  said  Algernon  Grey ;  "  should  I  have 
need  of  such  help,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  apply 
to  you  and  none  other.  But  at  present,  be- 
lieve me,  I  have  none.'* 

"  What !  not  •  in  the  grey  ?'  "  asked  Herbert, 
with  a  laugh  ;  and  then,  whistling  two  or  three 
bars  of  an  English  air,  he  added,  "  Will  you 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  an  old  soldier  to- 
■ight,  my  young  friend  V* 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  smiling 
at  the  suspicions  in  which  he  clearly  saw  the 
invitation  was  given.  "  When  shall  I  come  ? 
My  time  is  quite  free." 

"  Oh !  come  an  hour  before  twilight,*'  an- 
swered Herbert,  "  and  stay  till  the  castle  clock 
strikes  ten — Will  that  suit  youl'* 

"  Right  well,*'  said  the  young  Englishman. 
"  I  will  not  fail  by  a  moment,  though  I  see  you 
doubt  me.  But  where  am  I  to  find  you,  and 
who  am  I  to  ask  fori" 

"  I  have  deceived  myself,  or  you  are  cheat- 
ing me,"  answered  Herbert  bluntly,  and  speak- 
ing in  English  ;  "but  come  at  all  events.  You 
wUl  find  me  at  the  castle — ask  for  Colonel 
Herbert,  or  the  English  Ritter.  They  will 
show  you  where  I  lodge." 

"  Be  sure  I  will  be  there,"  rejoined  Alger- 
non ;  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  country- 
man ;  but  that  will  make  the  evening  pass  only 
the  more  pleasantly,  for  we  shall  have  thoughu 
in  oommon,  as  well  as  a  common  language ; 


and,  to  say  aooth,  tbeugh  thie  German  is  a  fine 
tongue,  yet,  while  speaking  it  badly,  as  I  do,  I 
feel  like  one  of  the  mountebanks  we  see  in 
fairs  dancing  a  saraband  in  fetters." 

"  You  speak  it  well  enough,'*  answered  his 
companion,  "  and  it  is  a  fine  rich  tongue  ;  but 
at  the  court,  with  the  usual  levity  of  such  light 
places,  they  do  not  value  their  own  wholesome 
dialect.  They  must  have  a  dish  of  French, 
forsooth ;  and  use  a  language  which  they  do 
not  half  know,  and  which,  if  they  did,  is  net 
half  as  good  a  one  as  their  own — a  poor  piti- 
ful whistling  tongue,  like  the  wind  blowing 
through  a  key-hole  without  the  melody  of  the 
Italian,  the  grandeur  of  the  Spanish,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  German,  or  the  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish." 

"  Yet  is  a  good  language  for  conversation," 
replied  Algernon  Grey,  willing  to  follow  upon, 
any  track  that  led  from  the  subject  of  his  ren- 
contre with  Oberntraut. 

"  To  say  things  in  a  double  sense,  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  light  women,  and  make  bad  jests 
upon  good  subjects,'*  rejoined  Herbert,  whose 
John  Bull  prejudices  seemed  somewhat  strong  -, 
"  that<is  all  that  it  is  good  for.  Now  look  here,*' 
he  continued,  as  they  reached  a  commanding 
point  of  the  hill,  "  did  you  ever  see  a  place  so 
badly  fortified  as  this  1  There  is  not  much  to 
be  done  with  it  that  is  true ;  for  it  is  com- 
manded by  so  many  accessible  points,  that  it 
would  cost  the  price  of  an  Empire  to  make  it  a 
fortress.  Yet  if  the  Elector  would  spend  upon 
strengthening  his  residence  against  his  ene- 
mies, one-half  of  what  he  is  throwing  away 
upon  laying  out  that  stupid  garden,  I  would  un- 
dertake to  hold  it  out  for  a  year  and  a  day 
against  any  force  that  king  or  emperor  could 
bring  against  it." 

"Something  might  be  done,  it  is  true,"  an- 
swered the  young  Englishman ;  "  but  it  could 
never  be  made  a  strong  place,  domineered  as  it 
is  by  all  these  mountains.  If  you  fortified  them 
up  to  the  top,  it  would  require  an  army  to  gar- 
rison them." 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  mistake  that  will  be  com- 
mitted by  engineers  to  the  last  day,  I  believe," 
answered  Herbert,  who  had  his  peculiar  no- 
tions on  all  subjects.  "  They  think  they  must 
fortify  every  commanding  point.  But  there  is 
another  and  better  method  of  guarding  them. 
Render  them  inaccessible  to  artillery,  that  is 
all  that  requires  to  be  done,  and  then  they  need 
no  further  defence.  On  the  contrary,  they  be- 
come ramparts  that  will  crumble  to  no  balls. 
There  is  no  escarpment  like  the  face  of  a  rock.  . 
Now  this  same  mad  gardener  fellow,  this  Salo- 
man  de  Caus,  who  is  working  away  there :  he  ■ 
has  filled  up  half  a  valley,  thrown  down  half  a  i 
mountain,  and  the  same  labour  and  money, 
spent  in  another  way,  would  have  rendered 
every  point  inaccessible  from  which  a  fire 
could  be  opened  on  the  castle. — But,  look 
there  !  Horses  are  gathering  at  the  gates,  and 
men  in  gilded  jackets.  The  prince  and  his  fair 
dame,  and  all  the  wild  boys  and  girls  of  the 
court  are  going  out  upon  some  progress  or  ex- 
pedition— I  must  hasten  down  as  fast  as  I  can, 
for  I  want  to  speak  with  one  of  them  before 
they  go. — Remember  the  hour,  and  fail  not. 
Can  you  find  your  way  backV* 

"Oh,  yes!    no  feart"  avAwtx^  v^^yscvvw^. 
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Grey,  "  I  will  be  with  yon  to-night  ;»*  and  wav- 
ing his  hand,  Herbert  hurried  down  towards  the 
•caiitlc. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'*Tony/*  cried  the  page,  standing  in  the 
gateway  of  the  Golden  Stag,  and  turning  half- 
round  towards  a  sort  of  covered,  half-enclosed 
shed  or  booth  in  the  court-yard,  where  the  Eng- 
lish servant,  who  had  accompanied  the  two 
travellers  on  their  journey  to  Heidelberg,  was 
cleaning  a  pair  of  his  master's  silver  stirrups, 
**  here's  a  man  inquiring  for  my  lord,  and  I  can 
not  make  out  a  word  that  he  says." 

"  What  does  he  want  ?"  cried  Tony  from  the 
shed,  rubbing  away  as  hard  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended upon  making  the  stirrups  look  brighter 
than  the  groom  had  been  able  to  render  them. 

**  I  can't  tell,*'  replied  the  boy ;  "  but  he 
seems  to  want  to  give  me  a  hundred  crowns." 

"■  Take  them,  take  them,"  rejoined  the  man, 
sagaciously,  '*  and  ask  no  questions.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Frill,  always  take  gold  when  you  can 
get  it.  It  comes  slow,  goes  fast,  and  calls  no 
man  master  long :  a  very  changeable  servant  : 
but  a  very  useful  one,  while  we  have  him  ;  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  growing  old  in  our  ser- 
vice. Don't  let  the  man  know  you  can  speak 
French,  or  he  might  put  you  to  disagreeable  in- 
terrogatories. Pocket  and  be  silent ;  it  is  the 
way  many  a  man  becomes  great  in  this  world." 

The  advice  was  given  in  that  sort  of  banter- 
ing tone,  which  showed  evidently  that  it  was 
iiot  intended  to  bo  strictly  followed,  and  the 
page,  taking  the  crowns,  held  them  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  man  who  brought  them,  sayiag : 
" For  Algernon  Grey!" 

**Ja,  Ja!"  said  the  German  servant;  "for 
Algernon  Grey ;"  and  adding  a  word  or  two 
more,  which  might  have  been  Syriac  for  aught 
the  page  knew,  he  withdrew,  leaving  the  mon- 
ey in  the  boy's  hands. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Freville  or  Frill,  as 
he  was  familiarly  termed  by  the  household, 
walked  back  to  where  his  companion  was  at 
work,  and  quietly  counted  over  the  money  upon 
the  loose  board  which  formed  the  only  table  of 
the  shed. 

•'  I  must  give  this  to  some  one  to  keep,  till 
my  lord's  return,"  he  said  :  "  will  you  lake  care 
of  it,  Tony  V 

•'  Not  I,"  replied  the  servant ;  "  I  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  every  morning  and  evening ;  the 
first  time,  to  keep  mo  out  of  temptation  by  day  ; 
the  second,  to  defend  me  against  it  by  night — 
111  have  none  of  it.  Master  Frill ;  it  is  a  good 
sum,  and  too  much  for  any  poor  man's  pocket, 
especially  where  the  placket-hole  is  wide,  and 
the  bottom  somewhat  leaky." 

'*  I  will  take  it  up  to  Sir  William,  then,"  said 
the  boy  ;  *'  for  I  won't  keep  it  myself.  It  would 
be  risking  my  lord's  money  sadly.  Even  now 
my  fingers  begin  to  feel  somewhat  sticky,  as  if 
I  had  been  handling  the  noses  of  horse-chestnut 
buds." 

"  Get  you  gone,  for  a  graceless  young  vil- 
lain." answered  Tony  ;  *'  what  have  you  to  do 
with  the  noses  of  other  men*8  children  ?  you 
'Will  have  enough  to  do  with  your  own,  if  I  guess 


right ;  but  as  to  the  money,  methinks  it  is  qaite  | 
as  safe  in  your  pocket  as  Sir  William's.*'         }| 

"  Why.  you  don't  think  he  would  keep  it,  T 
Tony  V  said  the  page,  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

"  As  to  keeping  it,"  answered  Tony, "  that's 
as  it  may  be.  He  never  could  keep  his  own. 
therefore  why  should  he  keep  other  people's! 
but  between  you  and  I,  Frill — "  and  he  dropped 
his  voice  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  overheanl 
— **  our  young  lord  is  not  likely  to  gain  mach 
by  Sir  William's  company.  We  did  very  well 
without  him ;  and  though  he  may  not  choose 
to  pick  my  lord's  pocket  of  hard  gold,  he  may 
take  from  him  what  gold  will  not  buy.  I  have 
a  strange  notion,  somehow,  that  it  was  not  al- 
together for  love  he  came.  If  it  were,  whv  dkl 
not  he  come  long  before  1  But  I  remember  oim 
well,  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  he  was  a  cnn- 
ning  devil  then ;  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  ptsU- 
chio-nut.  Why  he  hung  the  buttery  hatch  with 
a  wire  like  a  bird-trap ;  and  the  moment  old 
Jonas  put  his  hand  out,  it  fell  and  nearij 
chopped  off  his  fingers." 

This  was  a  jest  fitted  to  the  meridian  of  s 
boy's  understanding  ;  and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  the  anecdote. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  continued  Tony,  "  it  would  havf 
passed  as  a  wild  lad's  fun,  if  we  had  not  kaowo 
that  he  had  a  spite  at  Jonas,  who,  one  day. 
when  he  was  thirsty,  refused  him  a  cup  of  fay- 
pocras  that  he  wanted,  and  would  only  give  hui 
a  jug  of  ale. — But  who  in  the  name  of  silks  aod 
satins,  is  this  peeping  about  the  court  on  the 
tips  of  his  toes,  with  rosettes  and  sword-knoU 
enough  to  swallow  him  up !  It  is  a  page  of  the 
court,  I  do  believe.  To  him.  Frill,  to  him* 
Speak  French  to  this  one,  for  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  dieted  on  comfits  and  spiced  wine ; 
and  nothing  will  go  down  with  him,  depend 
upon  it,  unless  it  be  garnished  with  French 
tongue." 

Following  the  suggestion  of  his  companion. 
Frill  advanced,  and  the  two  pages  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  court-yard,  where  they  stood  bow- 
ing and  complimenting  each  other  with  an  ex- 
travagance of  courtesy  which  had  nearly  over- 
powered good  Tony  with  laughter.' 

*'  My  heavens  !  what  a  pair  of  monkeys,"  he 
exclaimed.  *'Take  away  their  cloaks,  and 
stick  a  tail  through  their  satin  breeches,  aod 
you  have  got  the  beast  as  perfect  as  at  a  pop- 
pet-show. Look  at  that  little  monster.  Frill, 
if  he  has  not  wriggled  himself  into  an  attitude 
in  which  he  cannot  stand  while  I  count  four 
There,  'tis  all  over ;  and  now  he  twists  to  the 
other  side.  What  docs  he  want,  FriUV  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice  ;  "  talk  to  him, 
boy,  and  don't  stand  there  grinning  lik^a  cat- 
ape." 

"  He  comes  down  from  the  castle.''  answered 
Frill,  turning  round,  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  graces  he  had  bcun  displaying,  *•  to  ask  mr 
lord  and  Sir  William  to  join  the  court  in  a 
progress  to  Schonau." 

*•  Tell  him  Master  Algernon  Grey  is  out, 
and  Heaven  knows  when  he  will 'be  back 
again,"  exclaimed  Tony,  who  was  wearied 
with  the  courtly  air  of  the  pages.  "What 
does  the  devil's  foal  say  now !"  he  continued, 
when  Frill  had  rendered  the  reply  he  dictited, 
and  received  a  speech  and  a  low  bow  in  n- 
turn. 
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/  '*  He  says  I  must  tell  Master  William  Lovet, 
'  then,"  replied  the  page ;  and  conducting  the 
other  youth  ceremoniously  back  to  the  thresh- 
'Old  of  the  gateway,  he  took  leave  of  him  after 
some  farther  civij  speeches  on  the  one  part, 
and  directions  on  the  other. 

"  There,  go  and  tell  Sir  William,"  said  Tony, 
when  the  boy  rejoined  him,  "  and  lay  the 
money  on  the  table  in  our  lord's  room.  And 
bark  you,  Frill,  you  may  as  well  keep  an  eye 
on  Sir  William's  doings  ;  Pre  doubts.  Prill,  I 
have  doubts ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  is  seeking ;  for  I  can't  help  thinking  there's 
more  under  his  jerkin  than  God's  will  and  a 
good  conscience.'* 

"  If  I  thought  he  meant  my  lord  any  harm," 
answered  the  boy,  boldly,  *•  I'd  drive  my  dag- 
ger into  him." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  ;  prick  him  with  a  needle 
or  a  cobbler's  awl,"  answered  Tony  ;  •»  you'd 
■only  let  him  blood  and  make  him  more  feverish 
towards  spring  time.  No,  no,  my  boy,  he'll 
^e  no  cause  for  offence ;  but  a  man  may  do 
tmte  harm  sometimes  with  a  simple  word 
than  with  a  drawn  sword.  Til  watch  him 
well,  however  ;  do  you  so  loo  ;  and  if  you  find 
out  anything,  let  me  knew.  Now,  away  with 
you,  away  with  you,  and  tell  the  good  man 
above ;  for  if  he  do  not  make  haste,  he  will 
not  be  in  time,  and  then  your  young  bones  are 
likely  to  suffer." 

The  page  turned  to  obey,  but  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  archway,  when  William  Lovet  is- 
sued forth,  descending  from  above,  and  called 
loudly  for  his  horse. 

The  page's  communication,  however,  seemed 
to  make  an  alteration  in  his  purpose  ;  and  afler 
pausing  for  a  moment  or  two  to  think,  he  re- 
entered the  house,  ordering  everything  to  be 
prepared  for  him  to  join  the  train  of  Frederic 
and  Elizabeth,  as  soon  as  he  heard  them  com- 
ing down  the  hill. 

William  Lovet  was  a  very  different  man  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber  and  in  the 
company  of  his  cousin.  He  now  waited  some 
twenty  minutes,  expecting  almost  every  mo- 
ment to  hear  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade, 
which  was  to  pass  before  the  windows  ;  but  he 
showed  no  impatience,  no  lover-like  haste  to 
join  the  lady  at  whose  suggestion  he  doubted 
not  the  invitation  had  been  given.  Sitting  at 
>the  table,  with  his  hat  cast  down  and  his  sword 
taken  out  of  the  belt,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  seemed  buried  in  meditation. 
His  brow  was  contracted,  and  heavy  with  ap- 
parently gloomy  thought ;  and  his  hand  played 
with  the  curls  of  his  long  dark  hair  uncon- 
sciously. Like  many  men  of  strong  passions, 
who  set  a  careful  guard  upon  their  tongue 
when  any  other  human  being  is  near  to  hear 
and  comment  on  their  words,  but  feel  pain- 
fully the  restraint  then  put  upon  themselves, 
he  was  apt,  as  if  for  relief,  to  suffer  the  secret 
counsels  of  his  heart  to  break  forth  at  times, 
when  he  felt  perfectly  certain  they  would  reach 
no  other  ear  but  his  own.  And  this  was  one 
,  of  those  moments  when  the  workings  of  strong 
parposes  within  him  forced  him  to  give  way 
to  the  dangerous  habit.  It  was  no  long-con- 
tinued monologue  that  he  spoke,  no  loud  and 
TOheroeot  outbursts  of  passion ;  but  broken 
..firsgmoots  of  sentences-— oalTtA  portion  of  his 


thoughts  would  clothe  themselves  in  words, 
and  were  suddenly  checked  before  they  were 
complete — came  forth  muttered  and  disjointed 
from  his  lips. 

"  It  must  do  this  time,"  he  said ;  and  then 
he  fell  into  thought  again,  continuing,  in  about 
a  minute  after,  "  If  it  do  not,  means  must  he 
found  to  make  it — the  time  is  very  short.  In 
another  year  he  goes  back— to  think  of  hi^ 
having  wasted  full  four  years  amongst  ^  that 
could  tempt  a  man !  He  must  be  stone— but 
he  is  touched  now,  or  I  am  mistaken — I  must 
get  this  woman  to  help  me — make  her  a  tool 
when  she  thinks  herself  a  conqueror !  Ha  * 
ha  !  ha !"  and  he  laughed  aloud.  « I  will  nev- 
er leave  it  till  it  is  finished.  It  may  cost  a 
good  deal  yet ;  for  he  is  not  easily  led,  that's 
clear.  Example,  example !  That  has  been 
always  wanting.  We  will  accustom  his  mind 
to  it— break  him  in  like  a  young  colt  that  first 
flies  from  the  hand,  but  soon  suffers  every 
child  to  pat  him.  Ay,  he  is  in  the  high  road, 
if  he  do  not  take  a  flight  and  dart  off;  but 
surely,  in  the  wide  world  of  accidents,  we  shall 
find  something,  which,  improved  by  skilful 
management,  will  keep  him  here  till  that  same 
glittering  web  of  golden  threads,  called  love's 
net,  is  round  him — then  let  the  poor  stag  strug- 
gle, and  pant,  and  toss  about,  he  will  not  easily 
break  through,  and  the  prize  is  mine." 

His  farther  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  he  said ;  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  surprise,  as  the  very  object 
of  his  contemplation  stood  before  him,  '*  Why, 
Algernon,  you  have  become  mighty  ceremo- 
nious." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  laughing, 
"  I  thought  you  were  not  alone ;  for  I  heard 
one  voice  speaking,  at  least ;  and,  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  pursuits,  one  can  never  tell 
how  inopportune  a  visit  may  be." 

••  Pshaw !"  cried  Lovet ;  *•  'tis  a  bad  habit  I 
have  from  my  mother.  We  rash  and  thought- 
less folks,  unlike  you  calm  and  cautious  ones, 
cannot  keep  the  secrets  of  our  bosom  in  the 
safe  casket  of  the  heart.  We  must  speak  out 
our  thoughts,  whatever  they  may  be ;  and,  if 
we  can  find  no  other  man  to  tell  them  to,  we 
tell  them  to  ourselves." 

"  The  safest  confidant  by  far,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey.  "What  now,  boy  1"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  page,  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  room,  and  was  waiting  at  hand 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

*'  May  it  please  you,  noble  sir,"  replied  the 
page,  "  a  man,  with  a  badge  upon  his  arm, 
brought  hither  a  hundred  crowns,  whence  or 
why  I  could  not  make  out,  for  he  had  neither 
French  nor  English ;  but  he  said  Algernon 
Grey  well  enough ;  and  so  I  laid  them  in  your 
chamber." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  his  master  ;  "  what 
more  V 

**  A  page  from  the  court,  sir,"  answered  the 
boy ;  •*  a  very  gallant  youth,  full  of  fine  essences 
and  rich  conceits,  with  satin  in  abundance,  and 
no  lack  of  ribands — " 

"  On  my  life,  he  must  have  been  your  coun- 
terpart, Frill,"  exclaimed  his  master,  laugh- 
ing ;  and,  turning  to  his  companion,  he  added  : 
*'  This  boy  has  been  studying  Sidney  or  Lil- 
ly, or  some  high-flown  writer.    WelL^  n&iM*. 
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delicate  Frill,  what  said  yoar  delicate  young 
friend  1" 

•*  He  brought  a  mrssage,  noble  sir,"  replied 
the  page,  **  inviting  Messieurs  Algernon  Grey 
and  "William  Lovet  to  join  the  cavalcade  of 
the  court,  going  joyously  to  Schonau.  They 
'were  to  pass  by  the  inn  in  half  an  hour." 

"  And,  pray,  how  did  this  ingenuous  youth 
deliver  himself  t"  asked  Algernon  Grey. 

♦•  Oh !  with  marvellous  fineness,  my  lord," 
replied  the  page,  "  with  every  courteous  inven- 
tion that  his  genius  could  suggest." 

"  But  the  tongue,  Master  Frill,  the  tongue  V 
cried  Algernon  ;  "  if  you  could  not  understand 
one  man,  h(iw  could  you  understand  the  other  1" 

"  He  spoke  French,  my  lord,  with  the  utmost 
perfection,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Come,  Algernon,  you  are  wasting  time," 
exclaimed  Lovet;  "order  your  horses  and 
your  people,  or  you  will  be  too  late." 

Algernon  Grey  mused  for  a  single  instant, 
and  then  replied :  "  I  do  not  go,  William." 

'•  Nay,  not  go !"  exclaimed  his  friend.- 
"Why,  you  cannot  help  yourself,  unless  you 
would  be  called  the  Great  Bear  of  England. 
In  every  country  of  the  world  puch  an  invi- 
tation from  the  prince  is  considered  a  com- 
mand." 

**What  reply  did  you  make.  Frill?"  asked 
the  boy's  master. 

"I  said  what  Tony  told  me,"  replied  the 
page,  "  namely,  *  Master  Algernon  Grey  is  out, 
and.  Heaven  knows  when  he  will  return.' " 

"  I  shall  not  go,  William,"  repealed  the  young 
gentleman,  in  a  thoughtful  tone  ;  "  I  have  my 
own  reasons,  and  assuredly  I  do  not  ride  to* 
day." 

•*  Then  you  are  either  going  to  fight  a  duel, 
make  love,  or,  in  the  silent  and  tender  solitude 
of  your  chamber  in  an  inn,  give  yourself  up  to 
sweet  meditation  of  your  lady's  ankles,"  re- 
plied William  Luvct,  resuming  his  usual  ban- 
tering tone.  "Methinks,  I  see  you,  sitting 
with  the  indicator  digit  of  your  dexter  hand 
])resscd  softly  on  the  delicate  cheek  of  youth, 
the  eyebrow  raised,  one  eye  to  heaven,  the 
other  to  earth,  with  a  slight  poetical  squint 
npon  your  countenance,  and  your  bosom  heav- 
ing sighs  like  a  pot  of  hot  broth. — Come,  come, 
Algernon,  cast  off  these  humours,  or  turn  an- 
chorite at  once.  Live  like  other  men,  and  don't 
go  about  the  world  as  if  your  grandmother's 
brocade  petticoat  were  hanging  forever  over 
your  head,  like  an  extinguisher,  putting  out  the 
flame  of  youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
love,  and  hfe.  Ix)ok  about  you  ;  see  if  you  can 
find  one  single  man,  of  your  own  age,  bearing 
willingly  about  upon  his  shoulders  scruples 
enough  to  cram  a  pedlar's  pack  full  of  wares,  as 
flimsy  and  worthless  as  any  it  ever  contained. 
JBo  a  man,  be  a  man  !  Surely,  your  boyhood  is 
past ;  and  you  have  no  longer  to  fear  the  peda- 
gogue's rod,  if  you  stray  a  little  beyond  the 
tether  of  your  mother's  apron-string." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  calmly,  but  merely 
nodded  his  head,  saying:  "I  shall  not  go, 
l^vet,  and  all  the  less  for  a  laugh.  If  I  could 
be  turned  from  my  purposes  by  a  jest,  I  should 
think  myself  a  boy,  indeed.  You  will  find  that 
out  at  last,  good  friend.  But,  hark,  there  are 
the  trumpets  ;  get  you  gone,  and  good  fortune 
-uuod  you.     Call  out  bis  horse,  Frill,  that  he 


may  not  imitate  mj  solleD  boorishness,  and 
keep  the  princely  party  waiting." 

"  Well,"  cried  Jf^ovet,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "  most  reverend  cousin,  I  will  wish  yoa 
a  good  morning.  In  your  solemn  prayers  aod 
devout  outpourings  of  the  heart,  remember 
your  poor  sinful  cousin,  and  especially  petiiioa 
that  he  may  never  see  the  evil  of  his  wayi, 
nor  let  one  pleasure  slip  from  him  that  (brtOM 
oflTcrs  to  his  lip.  It  is  a  devout  prayer ;  for  if 
I  did  not  enjoy  myself  I  should  do  sometbiof 
much  worse ;  and  the  devil  would  not  ont^ 
have  me  in  the  end,  but  in  the  beginniof. 
Adieu,  adieu !  Here  they  come ;  I  hear  the 
clatter ;"  and  running  to  the  door  he  closed  it 
sharply  behind  him,  while  Algernon  Grey,  with- 
out approaching  too  near,  turned  to  the  window 
and  gazed  out  into  the  market-place. 

The  next  instant  a  gay  and  splendid  trail 
swept  up,  preceded  by  two  trumpeters  in  gsn- 
geous  liveries.  Magnificent  horses,  many-eol- 
oured  apparel,  gold  and  embroidery,  gracefil 
forms,  and  joyous  bearing,  rendered  thd^^7 
one  which  any  young  heart  might  havo  be«a 
glad  to  join  ;  but  the  eye  of  Algernon  Grey  ni 
over  the  various  groups  of  which  it  was  con- 
posed,  seemingly  seeking  some  particular  ob- 
ject, with  a  curious  and  inquiring  glance.  It 
res«ted  principally  on  the  various  female  fijcurei 
of  the  princess's  train ;  but  almost  all  the 
ladies  wore  the  small  black  mask,  or  loop,  theft 
common  at  the  court  of  France,  and  some- 
times,  though  not  so  frequently,  seen  in  £d^ 
land.  The  heal  of  the  day  and  the  power  of 
the  sun  gave  them  a  fair  excuse,  in  the  care  uf 
their  complexions,  for  adopting  a  mode  0M»t 
favourable  to  intrigue ;  and,  whoever  it  mijrht 
be  that  the  young  gentleman's  eye  soaght  for 
in  the  cavalcade,  he  could  not  ascertain,  with 
any  certainty,  which  she  was. 

The  etiquette  of  the  court  prevented  the 
train  from  stopping  for  any  of  the  expected 
party ;  but,  before  it  had  defiled  toward  the 
bridge,  the  horse  of  William  Lovet  dashed 
forward  from  the  gateway ;  and,  alter  a  low 
reverence  to  the  Elector,  he  fell  back  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  side  of  one  of  the  ladies  is 
the  train,  who  greeted  him  with  a  playful  nod. 

Algernon  Grey  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
leaned  his  head  thoughtfully  upon  his  hand,  aod 
remained  in  that  position  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  No,"  he  said  at  length,  *'  no,  I  will  not  risli 
her  happiness  or  my  own — I  will  not  do  it  agam 
— it  has  been  once  too  often." 

Ho  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  after  giving  seine 
orders  to  his  servants,  strolled  down  to  the 
river's  side,  and  there,  hiring  a  rude  bark,  maov 
of  which  were  moored  to  the  bank,  he  directed 
the  boatman  to  let  it  drop  slowly  down  the 
stream.  The  hours  passed  dully,  though  he 
was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  silent  con* 
mune  of  the  heart  with  itself  is  wearisome. 
But  there  was  a  cause  why  that  calm  medita- 
tion, in  which  he  had  often  found  true  pleasure, 
was  not  now  a  resource.  He  tried  to  cast  it 
ofiT,  to  fix  his  mind  upon  subjects  foreign  to  tbtf 
upon  which  his  heart  was  resolved  to  dwell: 
and  the  struggle  to  escape  from  an  ever  recnr- 
ring  object  of  thought  is  always  heavy  labor. 
Still  the  hours  flew,  though  with  a  flaggiiV. 
wing ;  and  when  he  calculated  that  the  tiant  oT 
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a  is /promised  visit  to  Colonel  Herbert  at  the 
castle  was  approaching,  he  returned  to  the 
town,  and  making  some  change  in  his  apparel, 
walked  slowly  up  the  hiil. 

llie  sun  was  indeed  declining,  but  when  he 
reached  the  gates  of  the  castle,  which  stood 
open,  the  clock  in  the  bridge  tower  struck 
seven,  and  showed  him  that  he  was  earlier  on 

.  the  way  than  he  had  proposed  to  he.  "  Well," 
he  thought,  **it  matters  not.  The  great  and 
the  gay  are  all  absent,  and  I  can  stroll  about 

-the  gardens  and  courts  till  the  hour  comes. 

.Doubtless  they  will  give  me  admission." 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  entrance, 

■  and  a  servant,  of  whom  he  inquired  for  the 
lodging  of  Colonel  Herbert,  courteously  accom- 
panied him  across  the  court-yard,  saying  he 
would  point  it  out.  Entering  the  building  at 
the  further  angle  of  the  court,  they  passed 
under  the  arcade  of  three  stages  near  the 
Knights'  hall,  and  then  through  a  long  stone 
passage,  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
open  air,  above  the  highest  of  which,  on  a  level 
with  his  own  breast,  Algernon  Grey  saw  a 
wide  stone  platform,  like  that  of  an  enormous 
rampart,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  flanked 

•  hj  two  small  octagon  turrets.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neckar  ap- 

^peared  above  the  balustrade,  the  clear  blue  sky 
was  seen  over  head,  and  the  evening  song  of 
one  of  the  autumn  singing  birds  made  itself 
heard  from  the  castle  gardens,  rising  clear  and 
melodious  over  the  dull  hum  which  came  up 
from  the  city  below. 

*'  I  am  half  an  hour  before  my  time,"  said  the 
joung  gentleman  to  the  servant,  "and  if  you 
will  just  point  out  to  me  which  is  Colonel  Her- 
bert's lodging,  I  will  wait  here  till  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. I  may  as  well  pass  the  minutes  in 
this  pleasant  place  as  any  where  else." 

*'This  is  the  Allan,  sir,"  replied  the  man; 
«*  the  view  from  it  is  greatly  admired ;  and  if 
you  turn  to  the  right  at  the  end,  it  will  lead 
jou  by  the  only  passage  there  to  a  door  in  the 
first  tower— you  see  it  there.  The  English 
knight's  lodging  is  above," and  you  cannot  miss 
your  way.  You  might,  indeed,  go  round  by 
the  arsenal ;  but  the  sentinel  will  not  let  you 
paes,  unless  I  am  with  you." 

**  Oh,  I  shall  And  it  easily,  I  doubt  not,"  an- 
swered the  young  Englishman ;  and  adding 
thanks,  and  a  substantial  token  thereof,  he 
mounted  the  steps  and  walked  slowly  forward 
to  the  parapet,  while  a  crowd  of  the  beautiful 
objects  which  only  nature's  treasury  can  dis- 
play, rushed  upon  his  eyes  in  dream-like  splen- 
dour. Hardly  had  the  flrst  feeling  of  admira- 
tion been  felt,  however,  when  a  slight  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  uttered  close  to  him  made  him 
tnrn  his  head  towards  one  of  the  two  small  oc- 
tagon turrets  which  stood  at  either  extreme  end 
of  the  Allan. 

The  door  was  open,  and  he  beheld  coming 
forward  a  female  figure  which  it  required  but 
one  look  to  recognize.  There  was  a  well- 
pleased  smile  upon  her  countenance,  bland, 
frank,  and  simple.  She  saw  her  agreeable  com- 
panion of  the  night  before ;  she  remembered 
with  satisfaction,  and  without  one  agitating 
thought,  the  pleasant  hours  she  had  spent  with 
him,  and  advanced  gaily  and  gladly  to  meet 
ftiim,  only  conscious  of  friendahip  and  esteem. 


Algernon  Grey  was  better  read  in  llic  woild 
than  his  companion  Lovet  believed — ay,  even 
in  its  most  difficult  page,  the  heart  of  woman. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  marked  the  lady's 
manner,  and  instantly  drew  conclusions  from 
il,  those  conclusions  were  not  altogether  just. 
He  saw  that  straightforward,  well- pleased  look 
— the  free  and  unembarrassed  air,  and  be  said 
within  his  heart, — '•  She  at  least  is  in  no  dan- 
ger.    It  is  for  myself  I  must  beware." 

The  courtesies  of  life,  however,  were  not  to 
be  omitted  ;  and,  though  with  a  grave  look,  he 
met  his  fair  companion  with  the  usual  saluta- 
tions of  the  morning,  proposing  to  himself  to 
speak  a  few  words,  and  then  withdraw.  But 
there  are  as  strong  attractions  as  those  of  the 
magnet  for  the  needle  ;  and  once  by  her  side, 
resolution  failed. 

•*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you."  she  said,  with 
the  same  beaming  look ;  "  I  had  come  out 
hither  for  a  solitary  walk  upon  the  Allan  while 
the  court  is  absent,  and  little  thought  o^  hav- 
ing a  companion  who  can  enjoy  this  scene  as  I 
do." 

"  How  comes  it  you  are  not  with  the  gay 
party  V  asked  Algernon  Grey  ;  *'  I  thought  all 
the  world  had  gone." 

**  But  you  and  I,"  answered  the  lady,  "  and 
one  whom  you  have  not  seen,  hut  whom  you 
should  know  before  you  leave  this  place ;  for  a 
wiser  or  a  kinder  being  does  not  live  than  the 
Electress  Dowager,  Louisa  Juliana.  No,  I 
stayed  to  read  to  and  amuse  her ;  for  she  baa 
been  ill  lately— what  with  some  anxiety  and 
some  sorrow.  She  would  not  let  me  remain 
longer,  or  I  would  gladly  have  done  so ;  for 
she  has  been  as  a  mother  to  me  when  I  most 
needed  a  mother's  care — and  what  can  I  ever 
do  to  repay  her!" 

"  Love  her,"  answered,  the  young  English- 
man ;  "  that  is  the  repayment  from  noble  heart 
to  noble  heart.  But  this  is  indeed  a  splendid 
view  !  What  a  confusion  of  magnificent  objects 
present  themselves  at  once  to  the  eye,  with  the 
sun  setting  over  yon  wide  plain  and  those  golden 
hills  beyond." 

**  Ay,"  answered  Agnes,  following  with  her 
eyes  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  "  and 
those  golden  hills  hide  in  their  bosom,  as  in  a 
rich  casket,  a  thousand  jewels.  There  is  not  a 
valley  among  them  that  is  not  rich  in  loveli- 
ness, not  a  hill  or  craggy  steep  that  does  not 
bear  up  some  castle  or  abbey,  some  legend  of 
old  times,  or  some  deep  history.  Can  you  not 
mark,  too,  the  current  of  the  glorious  Rhine, 
the  King  of  Europe*s  streams,  as  he  flows  on- 
ward there  t— No  !  Beside  those  towers,  you 
catch  a  glistening  of  the  waters  as  they  pour 
forward  to  revel  in  the  magnificence  beyond." 

•*  I  see,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, "  I  always 
love  the  Rhine,  with  its  vine-covered  hills  and 
castled  rocks  and  its  storied  memories.  Its 
course  seems  to  me  like  that  of  some  fine  old 
poem,  where,  in  even  flow,  and  amidst  images 
of  beauty,  the  mind  is  led  on  with  ever  vary- 
ing defight  till  in  the  end  it  falls  into  calm,  sol- 
emn, contemplative  repose." 

»'  I  know  little  of  poetry  or  poets,"  replied 
Agaes.  "  Some,  indeed,  I  have  read,  especially 
some  of  the  Italian  poe^j,  and  they  are  very 
beautiful,  it  is  true ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  better  lo 
know  the  poem  than  the  poet,  the  wqcVl  \^^\.Vnsx 
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than  the  Avriter— at  least  so  it  baa  beeo  with 
all  those  I  have  seen." 

'*  It  is  true,  I  belioTe/*  said  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  our  thoughts  are  generally  more  poetic  than 
«ur  actions,  almost  always  than  our  demeanour; 
in  variably,  I  may  say,  than  our  persons ;  and 
when  we  remember,  that  the  highest  quality  of 
the  human  mind  places  before  us  in  a  poem 
only  that  which  mature  and  dehberate  judgment 
pronounces  to  be  the  best  of  its  fruits,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  man  should  seem  less,  when 
we  can  see  him  near,  than  the  poem  gave  us 
cause  to  expect." 

In  such  conversation  as  this,  of  an  elaborate 
and  somewhat  didactic  turn,  the  young  English- 
man thought  himself  perfectly  safe.  He  fancied 
he  could  discuss  poetry  and  poems,  beautiful 
scenery,  the  grand  works  of  nature  or  art,  with 
the  loveliest  being  ever  eye  beheld,  without  the 
slightest  danger  to  himself  or  others.  Un- 
warned by  the  fate  of  Beatrice  and  her  lover, 
or  of  Abelard  and  his  pupil,  he  fancied  that  on 
such  cold  and  general  themes,  he  could  dis- 
course in  Safety,  even  with  the  fair  creature 
beside  him;  but  he  forgot,  that  through  the 
whole  world  of  the  beautiful  and  the  excellent, 
in  nature  and  in  art,  there  is  a  grand  tie  which 
links  with  the  rest  the  heart  of  maa:  that 
Bympatliy  is  love,  in  a  shallower,  or  a  deeper 
degree :  and  he  forgot,  moreover,  that  the 
transition  is  so  easy,  by  the  ever  open  doors  of 
association,  from  the  most  cold  and  indifferent 
things  to  the  warmest  and  the  dearest,  that  the 
heart  must  be  well  guarded,  the  mind  well  as- 
sured, before  it  ventures  to*  deal  with  aught 
that  excites  the  fancy  in  companionship  with 
one  who  has  already  some  hold  upon  the  ima- 
gination. 

Insensibly,  they  knew  not  well  how,  their 
conversation  deviated  frbm  the  mere  objects 
tangible  to  the  senses,  to  the  effects  produced 
by  those  objects  on  the  mind.  From  the  mind 
they  went  to  the  heart ;  and  Agnes,  for  a  time, 
went  on  to  talk  with  glowing  eloquence,  of  all 
those  feelings  and  emotions,  of  which,  it  was 
evident  enough  to  her  companion,  she  spoke  by 
hearsay  rather  than  by  experience.  Her  words 
were  careless,  brilliant,  even,  perhaps,  we  may 
■ay  light,  in  its  better  sense,  for  some  time 
afler  their  discourse  took  that  turn.  She  jested 
with  the  subject,  she  sported  with  it — like  a 
child  who.  having  found  a  shining  piece  of  steel, 
makes  a  plaything  of  it,  unknowing  that  it  is  a 
dagger  which,  with  a  light  blow,  may  cut  the 
knot  of  life.  Suddenly,  however,  from  some 
feeling,  undefined,  even  to  herself,  she  stopped 
in  full  career,  became  thoughtful,  serious,  more 
avaricious  of  her  words.  A  deeper  tone  per- 
vadeMl  them  when  they  were  spoken ;  and  she 
seiMncd  to  have  found  unexpectedly,  that  she 
was  dealing  with  things  which  at  some  time 
iiii;;Ut  have  a  more  powerful  and  heartfelt  in- 
terest for  herself,  and  that  she  had  better  es- 
c.tpi'  inim  such  topics,  treating  them  gravely, 
whilst  she  was  oblig;ed  to  treat  of  them  at  all. 
Her  conversation,  in  short,  was  like  a  gay 
pleasuie-hoat,  which  quits  the  shore  in  sunshine 
and  inerrimrnt,  hut,  finding  itself  far  fn)m  land 
niitkcs  it  way  back  with  earnest  speed  with  the 
first  cloud  that  gathers  on  the  sky. 

Her  altered  manner  called  Algernon  Grey  to 
Jiuiihelf;  and.  mm  they  turned  back  again  along 


the  AItan,he  said,  anxions  to  fly  from  a  danger' 
which  he  felt  had  its  fascinations  too,  bot  yet 
mingling  with  the  adieu  he  was  about  to  speak 
such  a  portion  of  feeling  as  might  pass  for  or- 
dinary gallantry :  "  I  must  now  leave  you.  I 
believe,  for  the  sun  is  so  low,  that  it  warns  me 
of  my  engagement  to  spend  this  evening  with  a 
countryman  of  ours,  named  Colonel  Herbert, 
whom  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  th!s 
morning — indeed,  it  is  past  the  hour.** 

"  Oh,  I  will  show  you  the  way,**  answered 
Agnes,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  am  going  thither,  too ; 
but  do  stay  for  an  instant  to  look  at  that  star 
rising  over  the  Odenwald.  How  clear  and  calm 
it  shines  !  How  round,  and  full,  and  unvary- 
ing !  It  must  be  a  planet ;  and  I  cannot  help  • 
thinking  oflen,  that  woman*s  true  sphere  is  like 
that  of  yonder  star.  There  may  be  brighter 
things  in  the  heavens,  twinkling  and  sparkling 
with  transcendant  light;  but  her  fate  is  like 
that  of  the  planet,  to  wander  round  one  sole 
object,  from  which  she  receives  all  her  bright- 
ness, in  constant,  tranquil,  peaceful  watcMbl* 
ness.  calm  but  not  dull,  and  bright  but  not  alone 
— now  come." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  a  large  circular  room,  with  a  massive  col- 
umn in  the  midst,  from  which  sprang  the  groins 
of  the  numerous  arches  which  formed  the  vauh, 
sat  the  stout  soldier  Herbert,  with  his  two  com- 
panions, Algernon  Grey  and  the  fair  Agnes. 
The  "Chamber  itself,  notwithstanding  its  unusnal 
form,  was  comfortable  and  highly  decorated. 
The  floor,  somewhat  unusual  in  those  times, 
and  in  that  country,  was  of  wood ;  the  stone 
column  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  by  a 
richly-carved  oak  seat,  furnished  with  cushions 
of  crimson  velvet ;  and  the  heavy  mass  of  the 
pillar,  which  rose  above,  was  broken  and  re- 
lieved by  four  groups  of  armour  gathered  into 
the  shape  of  trophies.  Seats  and  bookcases, 
and  those  articles  of  furniture  which  are  now 
called  ctageres,  all  likewise  of  oak,  ornamented 
with  velvet  and  fringes  of  a  crimson  colour, 
occupied  the  spaces  between  the  windows, 
and  on  the  one  side,  midway  from  the  pillar  to 
the  wall,  was  a  table  covered  with  clean  white 
linen,  supporting  various  baskets  of  rich  and 
early  fruit,  with  wine  and  bread,  but  no  otlicr 
viands. 

On  the  other  side  was  also  a  table,  on  which 
were  cast  negligently  some  books,  a  pair  ol 
gauntlets,  two  or  three  daggers  from  different 
lands,  and  a  number  of  objects,  valuable  cither 
for  their  rarity  or  for  the  beauty  of  their  work- 
manship. A  fine  picture  stood  on  the  ground, 
leaning  against  a  chair,  at  one  point ;  an  an- 
tique marble  vase,  richly  sculptured,  was  secfi' 
at  another ;  a  lance  appeared  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  statue ;  and  the  mask  of  a  satyr^. 
from  some  Roman  building,  was  placed  in  the 
gaping  vizor  of  a  helmet  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  a  bopkcase.  The  whole  was  liglited  by 
cressets  hung  against  the  column,  whicb  shed 
a  soft  and  pleasant  lustre  through  tho  wide 
room. 

The  host  and  his  guests  were  seated  at  the 
table  where  the  fruit  was  spread,  and  tbey 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  highly  their  simple  and 
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inn^ent  meal.  Herbert  hioaself  was  gayer  in 
manner  than  be  had  been  in  the  morning; 
Agnes  gave  way  to  the  flow  of  her  young  bright 
fancies  with  as  little  restraint,  or  even  less, 
perhaps,  than  when  she  had  been  with  Alger- 
non Grey  alone;  and  the  young  Englishman 
feeling  that,  for  that  evening  at  least,  it  was 
Qselcss  to  struggle  against  the  fate  that  had 
brought  them  together,  yielded  his  spirit  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  resolved  to  enjoy 
the  cup  which  he  had  not  sought  to  taste. 

It  must  not  indeed  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
Tersation  was  all  of  a  bright  or  cheerful  char- 
acter; for  it  went  on,  in  its  natural  course, 
from  subject  to  subject,  resembling  in  its  aspect 
a.  rich  autumn  day,  where  glowing  sunshine 
mnd  sombre  masses  of  cloud  alternately  sweep 
Ofer  the  prospect,  giving  a  varied  interest  to 
the  scene. 

The  conversation  of  Herbert  himself  was  not 
in  f[eneral  of  a  very  cheerful  tone ;  it  was  oc- 
casionally pungent,  shrewd,  and  keen  in  the  re- 
marks, but  that  of  a  man  who,  having  mingled 
mueh  with  the  world — partaken  of  its  pleasures, 
•bared  in  its  strife,  and  known  its  sorrows — 
had  withdrawn  fur  several  years  from  any  very 
■etive  participation  in  the  pursuits  of  other 
men,  still  watching  eagerly  as  a  spectator  the 
wenes  in  which  he  had  once  been  an  actor. 

The  connexion  between  him  and  Agnes  had 
•omewhat  puzzled  Algernon  Grey  at  his  first 
entrance.  Their  evident  familiarity,  their  af- 
fcctipn  one  for  the  other,  had  perhaps  pained 
him  for  an  instant— it  was  but  for  an  instant : 
far,  though  she  gave  the  old  soldier  both  her 
hands,  and  kissed  with  her  plowing  lips  his 
"Weather-beaten  cheek,  it  was  all  done  so  frank- 
^,  BO  candidly,  that  the  young  Englishman  felt 
"mere  must  be  something  to  warrant  it— that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  concealed.  He  then 
aaked  himself  more  than  once,  what  the  rela- 
tionship could  bel  but  it  was  not  till  he  had 
been  there  nearly  an  hour,  that  the  fair  girl, 
in  addressing  Herbert,  called  him  ''My  dear 
ODCle." 

Algernon  Grey  asked  himself  why  he  should 
have  felt  pained  at  her  familiarity  with  any 
man,  whether  her  near  relative  or  not  1 — but  it 
waa  a  question  which  he  could  not  or  would 
not  answer,  and  he  hurried  away  from  it  to 
other  things.  "  I  knewj  not,"  he  said,  *'  that 
this  fair  lady  was  your  kinswoman,  Colonel 
Herbert,  though  we  spoke  of  her  at  good  Dr. 
Alting's  this  morning." 

•*  You  gave  me  no  reason  to  know  that  it 
was  of  her  you  spoke,"  answered  Herbert  with 
a  smile. 

"  Yes,  methinks  I  did,"  said  the  other  gaily  : 
*■  I  told  you  I  had  beea  at  the  court  revel  last 
night,  and  had  passed  the  hours  with  a  lady 
whom  I  described  right  well." 

**  Oh,  let  me  hear,  dear  uncle !  let  me  hear !" 
exclaimed  Agnes ;  **  I  should  so  much  like  to 
hear  a  stranger's  description  of  myself, — you 
must  tell  me  all  he  said." 

•*That  is  because  you  are  vain,  my  child," 
answered  the  old  soldier ;  **  yon  would  not  like 
to  hear  it,  if  you  thought  he  had  blamed  you. 
Nay,  I  will  not  tell  you  a  word." 

"  Then  I  will  divine  for  myself,"  cried  Agnes ; 
•*  and  jfOQ  shall  see  whether  I  am  vain  or  not. 
Be  said  he  had  met  a  wild  romantic  girl,  not 


very  courtly  in  her  manners,  who  had  talked 
to  him  all  night  on  themes  which  might  have 
suited  a  painter  or  a  chaplain  better  than  a 
court  lady  ;  that  she  danced  better  than  she 
talked,— dressed  better  than  she  danced, — and 
had  a  sovereign  objection  to  love-speeches." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled,  and  Herbert  replied, 
tapping  her  cheek  with  his  fingers,  but  looking 
round  to  their  young  companion :  **  You  see, 
sir,  i^  what  these  women's  vanity  consists — 
dancing  and  dressing !  But  you  are  wrongs 
Agnefi,  altogether.  He  said  not  a  word  of  your 
dress, — he  took  no  notice  of  your  dancing, — he 
did  not  object  to  your  prattle, — and  he  told  me 
nothing  of  his  having  made  you  love-speeches." 

"Neither  did  he,"  cried  Agnes,  with  her 
cheek  glowing  at  the  conclusion  which  her  re- 
lation had  drawn ;  *'  we  heard  many  a  one  pass- 
ing around  us,  but  he  made  none.  That  was 
the  reason  1  liked  his  conversation,  and  I  told 
him  so." 

**  You  tell  too  readily  what  is  in  your  heart, 
my  child,"  said  Herbert ;  **  and  yet,  good  faith, 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  But  of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure,  that  the  man  I  would 
ask  here  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  say 
aught  of  a  lady  which  was  not  pleasing  to  my 
ear.  What  he  said  came  to  this :  that  you 
were  a  good  girl,  and  unlike  most  others  he 
had  met.    Was  it  not  so,  Master  Grey  1" 

**  Somewhat  differently  expressed  and  col- 
oured," answered  Algernon  Grey ;  '*  but,  at  all 
events,  the  substance  was  no  worse ;"  and, 
willing  to  change  the  theme,  he  went  on  to 
say,  **That  good  Dr.  Alting  seems  a  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  man.  It  is  strange  that  in  the 
commerce  with  the  world  of  a  long  life,  he  has 
not  lost  more  of  the  fire  which  generally  burns 
brightly  only  in  youth." 

*'  He  has  seen  little  of  life,"  answered  Her- 
bert, "  knows  little  of  the  world,  or  he  would 
not  entertain  such  high  hopes  from  such  doubt- 
ful prognostications." 

"  Then  you  think  his  expectations  regarding 
the  result  of  this  election  will  be  disappointed !" 
asked  the  young  Englishman. 

Herbert  mused  gravely,  and  then  replied  :  "  I 
know  not  what  portion  of  his  e&pectations  you 
allude  to,  or  whether  you  mean  all.  If  the  lat- 
ter, I  say  some  of  them  will  certainly  be  veri- 
fied :  Frederick  will  be  elected,  of  that  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt.  These  stern  Bohemians  will 
never  choose  a  drunkard  and  a  knave,  and  with 
that  exception  there  is  no  other  competitor  of 
name.  Then,  again,  that  there  will  be  the 
grand,  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  that  ever 
will  be  seen  of  rendering  the  pure  Protestant 
faith  predominant  in  Germany, — nay,  more,  of 
breaking  the  Austrian  chain  from  the  neck  of 
the  captive  empire :  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that 
the  opportunity  will  be  there,  but  will  theic  be 
men  to  seize  it  ?  That  is  what  I  doubt.  Will 
there  be  men  who,  having  stretched  forth  the 
hand  to  take  the  golden  occasion,  will  not,  when 
they  have  chitched  it,  suffer  it  to  slip  from  their 
grasp  ?  That  is  the  great  question  ;  for  to  fail 
is  worae  than  not  to  undertake.  The  head  on 
which  the  crown  of  Bohemia  now  falls  shpuld 
be  one  full  of  those  rare  energies  which  lose  no 
chance,  *and  whieh  command  success ;  there 
should  be  experience  or  genius,  and,  above  all, 
indomitable  firmness  of  chax^AXKi  ^^  v:>jcCo:) 
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of  mind.  He  should  be  a  man  of  one  grand 
purpose, — cautious  as  resolute,  watchful  as  en- 
icrprising,  leading  not  led,  obstinate  in  prefer- 
ence tft  wavering, — with  the  whole  powers  of 
heart  and  mind  bent  to  the  attainment  of  a  sin- 
;^le  object ; — ^with  neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor 
thoughts  for  aught  but  that.  The  path  is  upon 
a  glacier,  with  a  precipice  below :  one  slip  is 
destruction.  Now,  good  as  he  is, — brave,  in- 
telligent, noble,  sincere,  devoted, — is  the  Elect- 
or endowed  with  powers  that  will  bear  him  up 
through  dangers  and  difficulties  such  as  U^e 
world  has  seldom  seen  V 

"Often,  where  princes  themselves  would 
foil,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  **  wise  counsel- 
lors and  great  generals  render  them  successful." 

'*  He  roust  be  a  wise  prince,  to  choose  wise 
counsellors,"  raid  Herbert.  "  Have  we  any 
here  T — Besides,  if  you  would  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  the  strife  about  to  spring  up,  look  at  the 
materials  of  the  two  parties.  This  is,  in  truth, 
a  struggle  betwixt  the  Protestants  and  Papists 
of  Germany.  Now,  there  is  something  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  two  religions  which  gives 
disunion  to  the  one,  consolidation  to  the  other. 
The  Papists  are  all  agreed  on  every  essential 
point ;  they  are  all  tutored  in  the  same  school, 
look  to  the  same  objects,  have  in  the  most  im- 
portant matters  the  same  interests.  The  least 
attack  upon  their  religion  is  a  rallying  cry  for 
them  all ;  their  wills  bend  to  its  dictates,  their 
banners  unfurl  at  its  call,  their  swords  spring 
forth  in  its  defence.  They  are  one  nation,  one 
tribe,  by  a  stronger  tie  than  common  country 
or  common  origin.  They  arc  one  in  religioa, 
and  the  religion  is  one.  But  what  is  the  case 
with  the  Protestants  1  Split  into  sects,  divided 
into  parties,  recognising  no  auttu)rity  but  their 
own  individual  judgments,  they  hate -each  other,  j 
with  a  hatred  perhaps  stronger  than  that  which 
they  feel  towards  the  Romanists;  or  are  cold 
to  each  </ther,  which  is  worse.  There  is  no 
bund  between  them  but  the  worst  of  "bonds — a 
common  enmity  to  another  faith.  No,  no,  the 
uhoic  icndennies  of  one  party  are  to  division, 
the  whole  tendencies  of  the  other  to  union,  and  '. 
union  is  strength." 

"Nay,  my  dear  uncle,"  cried  Agnes,  "to' 
hear  your  arguments,  one  would  think  you  a ! 
]'apist."  t 

"  Hold  your  wild  tongue,  you  unreasoning ! 
child,"  answered  Herbert,  good-humouredly ;  i 
•*-njy  arguments  go  to  quite  a  contrary  end. 
Were  there  not  innate  truth  unimpeachable  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants,  there  would 
not  be  one  sect  of  them  left  by  this  time,  so  po- 
tent arc  the  means  arrayed  against  them,  so 
fepble  are  the  earthly  bonds  that  hold  them  to- 
gether. Were  it  not  for  the  power  of  truth 
upon  their  side,  the  first  blast  of  wind  would 
blow  them  from  the  earth  ;  but  great  is  truth, 
and  it  will  prevail,  how.,  ver  weak  be  the  hands 
that  support  it,  however  strong  the  arms  raised 
to  crush  it." 

"Yours  is  a  gloomy  view,  nevertheless," 
rejoined  Algernon  Grey ;  "  but  we  must  still 
trust  to  the  vigour  of  truth  for  the  support  of  a 
just  cause.  Many  will  doubtless  faU  away*in 
the  hour  of  need.  Of  that  I  am  aware ;  but  if 
ihey  carry  with  them  only  their  own  weakness 
?nd  the  divisions  of  the  party,  their  absence 
vill  but  give  strength." 


"  Well,  let  us  talk  of  it  no  more,"  answercl 
Herbert ;  "  the  book  of  fate  has  so  many  pages 
'unopened  that  who  can  tell  what  may  be  writ- 
ten on  the  next  ?  That  casque  which  you  see 
there,  crowning  the  arms  on  this  side  of  the 
pillar,  was  worn  by  the  good  and  great  Coligoi. 
Did  he  think  when  he  last  carried  it,  that  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  then  so  nigb,  would 
see  his  massacre  and  that  of  his  companions  ^ 
Did  he  think  that  the  king,  who  then  leaned 
upon  his  shoulder,  promising  to  act  by  his  coun- 
sel in  all  things,,  would  command  bis  assassi- 
nation 1  or  that  the  gallant  young  prince,  whom 
he  appreciated  in  most  things  so  justly,  would 
abandon  the  faith  for  which  they  had  both  shed 
their  blood,  and  be  murdered  by  one  of  the  base 
instruments  of  the  religion  he  adopted  1  He 
must  be  a  madman  or  inspired,  who  ventures 
to  prophesy  even  the  deeds  or  events  of  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  this,  then,  was  the  casque  of  Coligni  V* 
said  Algernon  Grey,  rising  and  approaching 
the  pillar ;  "  one  of  the  greatest  men,  undoubt- 
edly, that  ever  lived,  whose  spirit  seemed  to 
revel  in  misfortunes,  and  whose  genias  appear- 
ed, even  to  his  enemies,  but  the  more  bright 
for  defeat." 

"  Ay,  fortune  was  only  constant  against  him," 
answered  Herbert,  following  with  Agnes,  "  he 
went  on  with  still  increasing  renown  and  dis- 
aster, till  his  glory  and  his  reverses  were  closed 
by  his  assassination." 

"  The  body  perished,"  said  Agnes  in  a  sweet 
low  tone,  "  and  with  it  all  that  was  perishable. 
The  immortal  remained,  the  fan>c  that  calumny 
could  never  sully,  to  this  earth  ;  tl^  spirit  that 
triumphed  over  every  reverse,  to  heaven,  from 
whence  it  came." 

Herbert  kiid  his  hand  upon  her  Bhoulder, 
gazing  at  her  with  a  well-pleased  smile.  "  You 
may  well  speak  proudly  of  him,  my  child,"  be 
said,  '^  for  your  noble  kinsman  has  left  a  name 
which  the  world  cannot  match.  Tljere  are 
some  strange  things  here,"  he  continued  ab- 
ruptly, turning  to  Algernon  Grey.  "  Do  you 
see  this  ancient  cuirass  shaped  almost  like  a 
globe?" 

"  Ay,  and  that  ghastly  hole  in  the  left  breast.*' 
cried  Agnes,  "  what  a  tale  that  tells  I  Wiihoul 
a  word  one  reads  there  that  by  the  wound  then 
given  when  the  lance  pierced  through  the  strong 
iron,  a  gallant  spirit  was  sent  from  earth  on  the 
long  dark  journey.  What  tears  were  then  shed ! 
How  the  bride  or  the  young  widow  wept  in  in- 
consolable grief  I  How  brethren  or  parents 
mourned  !  What  ties  were  broken,  what  long 
cherished  hopes  all  blasted, wh^t  bright  schemes 
and  glad  purposes  th'^n  all  passed  away  like  a 
dream !" 

Algernon  Grey  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her.  while 
she  spoke,  with  a  look  of  sad  and  solemn  earn- 
estness. It  was  intense  and  thoughtful,  yet 
full  of  admiration,  and  lasted  till  she  ceased ; 
but  Agnes  saw  it  not.  for  her  eyes  were  raised 
to  her  uncle's  face,  and  her  whole  spirit  was  in 
the  words  she  uttered. 

"  It  is  the  pleasant  part  of  life.  I  fear,"  he 
said  at  length, ''  which  thus  passes  like  a  dream.  ■ 
The  painful  things  remain — ay,  and  grow  too.  j 
With  the  bright  days  pass  the  briglit  thoughts ; 
with  the  light  season  flies  the  light  heart.    Man 
has  but  one  summer ;  if  it  be  cloudod,  let  him  j 
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AOt  look  for  sunshine.  Winter  will  surely 
come." 

•*  Ay,  on  this  earth."  answered  Herhert, 
'*  there  is  another  climate  hereafter,  where 
winter  is  not.  Still  yon  are,  in  some  sense, 
wrong.  Each  season  has  its  sunny  hours  for 
those  who  seek  them.  Youth  looks  forward 
to  age  with  apprehension,  age  to  the  state  be- 
yond. Neither  know  rightly  what  is  in  store. 
AH  they  are  sure  of  is,  that  there  are  depriva- 
tions coming  of  things  which  they  fancy  treas- 
ures ;  but  still  each  step  of-  life  shows  that 
the  most  prized  jewels  of  the  former  were  hut 
tinsel  and  false  stones.  What  will  the  last 
stage  show  of  all  the  rest  T  That  cuirass  was 
young  Talbot's,  slain  in  the  wars  in  France ; 
that  gap  let  in  his  death  wound.  A  noble 
spirit  passed  away  to  a  nobler  world  ;  a  kind 
young  tieart  mourned,  and  went  to  join  him. 
These  are  brief  tales,  soon  told.  Why  should 
we  think  more  of  man*s  life  and  death  than  of 
-  the  opening  and  fading  of  a  flower  1  His  im- 
mortality itself  makes  his  life  the  less  worth 
thought,  but  as  he  uses  it." 

••  These  gauntlets,  too,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
**  they  seem  less  ancient  than  the  cuirass,  but 
yet  are  not  of  our  own  times." 

"  They  are  those  of  a  king,"  answered  Her- 
bert ;  "  one  whom  men  esteem  great ;  but, 
lik«  most  of  the  world's  great  men,  with  many 
iittlenesses — Francis  the  First  of  France." 

•*  All  that  was  great  in  him,"  replied  Al- 
gernon Grey,  ''belonged  to  the  spirit  of  a 
former  time.  He  had  a  touch  of  the  old 
chivalrous  honour,  and  compared  with  others 
'*  of  his  day,  with  our  own  Harry,  and  even  with 
■  bis  more  famous  rival,  the  Emperor  Charles, 
he  stands  out  bright  as  knight  and  gentleman, 
if  not  as  monarch." 

"  Compare  him  not  with  Harry,"  said  Her- 
bert, "  that  king  was  a  brutal  tyrant.  He 
might  have  been  better,  indeed,  had  not  men 
stupidly  abolished  polygamy,  for  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  been  contented  to  let  his  wives 
'  live,  if  the  laws  of  society  had  not  made  them 
a  burden  to  him ;  and  so,  like  most  men,  he 
committed  great  crimes  with  a  pretext,  to 
escape  from  smaller  faults  less  easily  excused." 
He  spoke  laughingly,  and  then  added,  **  But 
still  he  was  a  base,  bloody  tyrant,  an  ungrate- 
ful friend,  an  ungenerous  master.  No,  no, 
Francis  was  too  good  to  be  likened  to  him. 
No,  compare  him  with  the  man  whose  sword 
bangs  yonder — with  Bayard,  and  then  how 
small  the  king  becomes,  how  great  the  simple 
gentleman !" 

"  He  was  noble,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Agnes ; 
'*  and  it  is  a  consolation,  too,  to  see  that  men 
admire  him  more  for  bis  gentler  than  his 
sterner  qualities.  Would  that  they  took  his 
lesson  more  to  heart ;  for  of  the  great  men,  as 
they  are  called,  of  this  world,  how  few  are 
there  whose  renown  does  not  rise  on  deeds  of 
blood  and  rapine,  how  few  whose  monument 
is  not  raised  on  violations  of  all  justice  and 
equity;  the  marble  their  fellow-creatures* 
corpses,  and  the  mortar  ruin,  devastation, 
iirroiig,  watered  with  blood  and  tears." 

Algernon  Grey  gazed  upon  her  again  with 
tbe  same  sad  and  thoughtful  look ;  and  Her- 
bert replied,  "  Too  true,  my  child  ;  but  yet"— 
aad  be  ■mlled  somewhat  sarcastically — "I 
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have  rarely  known  the  lady  who  did  not  loTe 
these  sanguinary  gentlemen  more  than  the 
humble  man  of  peace.  It  is  you,  and  such  as 
you,  who  spur  us  on  to  war." 

"  War  must  be,  I  fear,"  answered  Agnes ; 
"  and  Heaven  forbid  that  any  gentleman  should 
be  a  coward,  trembling  for  so  Jight  a  thing  as 
life  ;  but  if,  when  driven  unwillingly  to  strife, 
men  would,  like  that  great  hero  you  have  men- 
tioned, soften  the  rugged  trade  by  the  virtues 
of  the  Christian  and  the  knight,  protect,  defend, 
support,  rather  than  oppress,  injure,  and  trample 
down,  the  warrior  would  be  worthy  of  all  love, 
and  great  men  would  become  great  indeed. 
As  it  is,  one  turns  with  horror  from  the  blood- 
stained page  of  history,  where  grasping  am- 
bition rides  in  the  tinsel  chariot  of  a  false  re- 
nown, over  the  craunching  bones  of  whole 
generations  slain.  The  world's  greatness  is 
not  for  me ;  and,  all  woman  as  I  am,  dear 
uncle,  I  would  rather  be  a  nun,  mewed  in  a 
cloister,  than  the  wife  of  one  of  these  great  men." 

She  spoke  with  a  fire  and  energy  which 
Algernon  Grey  had  never  seen  in  her  before ; 
but  some  of  her  words  seemed  to  affect  Herbert 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  He 
walked  suddenly  back  to  the  table,  and  seated 
himself,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  with 
a  sed  and  gloomy  huik.  Agnes  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  drew  gently  near,  laid  her  hand 
upon  his.  kissed  his  furrowed  brow,  and  mur- 
mured. "  Forgive  me !  I  did  not  mean  to  pain 
you  ;  I  thought  not  of  what  I  said." 

*'  It  is  nothing,  it  is  notbmg,"  answered  Her- 
bert ;  **  it  will  pass,  dear  child  ;"  and  almost  as 
he  spoke,  a  servant,  dressed  in  a  different  livery 
from  that  of  the  lourt,  entered,  saying:  "The 
Dowager  Electress,  madam,  has  sent  to  tell  * 
you  she  is  ready  when  you  like  to  come." 

*•  I  will  be  with  her  directly,"  answered  tbe 
fair  girl ;  and  turning  to  Herbert  again,  she 
added  in  a  sad  tone,  *'  I  have  given  pain 
enough  here,  for  one  night  at  least. — Farewell, 
countryman,"  she  continued  frankly,  holding 
out  her  sofl  white  hand  to  Algernon  Grey,  "I 
do  not  know  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ; 
but,  methinks,  you  will  remember  ibis  night, 
so  unlike  any  you  have  probably  ever  passed." 

Her  words  were  free  and  unembarrassed ;  but 
Algernon  Grey  had  deeper  feelings  in  his  heart, 
and  he  merely  replied,  "  I  will ;"  at  the  same 
time,  however,  he  bent  his  head  and  pressed  his 
lips  upon  the  hand  she  gave  him.  It  was  a 
common  act  of  courtesy  in  those  days,  marking 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  friendship  or  respect; 
and  Agnes,  receiving  it  as  such,  drew  the  light 
veil,  which  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulders,  over 
her  head,  and  left  the  room. 

For  a  single  instant  Herbert  remained  seated 
in  tbe  same  desponding  attitude.  Then  rousing 
himself,  he  turned  to  his  guest,  saying :  '*  Come, 
taste  the  wine  again.  It  is  but  sour  stuff  this 
Rhenish  wine  at  the  best,  but  this  is  as  good  as 
any." 

*•  It  is  better  than  any  that  I  have  ever  tasted 
here,"  an^pbred  Algernon  ;  ''  and  I  do  not  dis- 
like these  wines.  One  does  not  feel  as  if  one 
were  drinking  molten  fire,  as  with  the  heady 
grape  of  Burgundy,  after  which  the  blood  seems 
to  go  tingling  in  fever  to  the  fingers*  ends. 
0ns  more  glass,  then,  to  tho  health  of  the  iatr 
lady  who  has  left  us." 
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••Yea,  she  ia  fair,"  answered  Herbert,  thought- 
fully. aAer  drinking  hia  wine,—"  beautiful  as 
her  mother,  and  as  good— more  gay.  hut  not 
less  ihoughtful— Now,  my  young  friend,"  he 
continued,  **  there  is  one  thing  puzzles  mc  in 
you.  That  you  should  ihink  the  child  lovely 
does  not  surprise  mc,  for  she  is  so :  I  know  it, 
and  am  accustomed  to  hear  others  say  so  ;  but 
she  sets  so  little  store  by  her  beauty,  that  it 
gives  me  no  pain.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween admiration  and  love.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  the  blind  god  has  naught  to  do  in 
the  case  between  you  and  her;  hut  yet  you 
have  more  than  onoe  gazed  at  her  long,  and 
with  a  aad  and  serious  countenance,  as  if  there 
were  deep  thoughts  regarding  her  silently  busy 
at  your  heart.  If  you  mind  not  telling  them,  I 
would  fain  hear  what  those  thoughts  were." 

•*I  caught  myself  so  gazing,"  said  Algernon, 
with  a  smile,  *'not  long  before  she  led  the 
room.  It  was  when  she  spoke  of  the  horrors 
and  evils  of  war ;  and  that  theme  connected 
itself  in  my  mind  with  what  had  passed  before. 
I  asked  myself,  if  these  bright  scenes  are 
destined  to  be  visited  by  strife  and  pillage  and 
desolation,  what  will  he  the  fate  of  that  young 
fair  being,  and  many  others  like  her.  Hard- 
ships and  rude  alarms  and  the  daily  peril  of 
life  is  what  men  are  habituated  to  from  boy- 
hood ;  hut  what  can  women  do  at  such  a  sea- 
son 1  She  can  hut  sit  still  and  weep,  awaiting 
her  destiny,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  clang 
of  the  trumpet,  or  the  roll  of  the  drum,  gives 
her  no  inspiring  occupation  to  while  away  the 
hours  of  suspense;  and,  the  rude  captor's  prey 
in  a  town  taken  by  assault,  death,  and  worse 
than  death,  may  be  her  portion.— Such  were 
the  thoughts  which  moved  me  on  this  last 
occasion.  If  I  stared  at  her  so  rudely  at  any 
other  time,  I  have  forgotten  the  eause." 

•*  It  will  be  long,  I  trust,"  answered  Herbert, 
••  very  long,  before  the  storm  rolls  hither,  even 
at  the  worst ;  and  till  it  comes,  here  she  is  safe 
enough.  But  yet,  metbinks,  good  friend,  your 
thoughts  take  a  gloomy  turn,  and  somewhat 
strange  for  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  With 
Dine  men  out  of  ten  in  every  court  of  Europe — 
France,  England,  Germany — we  should  have 
naught  but  gallant  speeches,  courtly  discourses 
of  small  hands  and  beautiful  feet,  and  eye- 
brows marvellously  turned,  or  lectures  upon 
bravery,  what  colours  suit  with  what  ciim- 
plezions,  what  ribands  and  what  laces  l>est 
harmoniz«>,  what  dress  becomes  the  gay  and 
young,  the  tall,  the  short— with  an  intermixture 
of  sighs  and  smiles,  and  some  slight  touch  of 
r(»8e8  and  other  flowers,  to  give  an  Arcadian 
glow  to  the  whole.  But  here  you  have  been  as 
grave  as  a  judge  over  a  long  cause  which  makes 
his  dinner  wait ;  speaking  with  all  calm  solem- 
nity, as  if  you  had  never  been  taught  to  laugti. 
— Why  so  sad,  my  friend  1  Tune  enough  for 
sadness,  when  real  sorrow  comes." 

Algernon  Grey's  brow  became  graver  than 
betore  ;  ncit  that  he  l(M)ked  hurt  or  pained,  hut 
there  was  a  sort  of  stern  and  aeriouy  earnest- 
ness upon  his  face,  as  he  replied  wfth  brief, 
slow,  pointed  Wdrds :  *'  Most  men  have  some 
sad  secret  in  their  bosom." 

»•  So  yt»ung !"  said  Herbert,  musing.  ••  Nay, 
I  tbmk  not  most  men  ;  though  some  few  may." 

**  Have  nut  you,  yourself  1"  asked  Algernon 


Grey,  fixing  his  eyes  npon  biro  steadfastly; 
'*  and  none  can  say  what  will  be  the  hour  for 
tho  poisoning  of  all  life's  streams;**  and  ho 
paused  and  fell  into  thought. 

•'  I  knew  not  that  the  hidy  was  your  niece," 
he  continued  after  a  time ;  *•  nor  certainly  did 
I  expect  to  m^et  her  here.  I  seek  not  dan- 
gerous companionships ;  and,  metbinks,  her 
society  might  well  be  so  to  any  one  whose 
heart  is  not  a  sttme.  However,  she  is  too  free 
and  happy,  too  tranquil  in  her  thoughts  and 
her  soul,  to  be  easily  won ;  and  I  do  trust, 
when  she  is  won,  that  she  may  meet  a  person 
well  worthy  of  her." 

•*  Oh,  she  will  do  well  enough,"  answered 
Herbert.  ••Women  always  choose  ill;  but, 
perhaps,  she  may  not  choose  at  all  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gross  amount  of  happiness  would  be 
on  that  side,  from  alt  I  know  of  men. — We  are 
strange  beings.  Master  Grey — boys  unto  the 
last,  we  covet  eagerly  each  glittering  toy  we 
see  :  and  then  misuse  it,  when  we  have  it  safe." 

These  last  words  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
conversation  ;  and  it  wandered  wide,  and  lasted 
long.  Before  it  came  to  an  end,  the  trumpets 
of  the  Elector's  party  were  heard  in  the  court- 
yard ;  and  Herbert  smiled  somewhat  cynically, 
but  made  no  observation.  Shortly  after,  the 
castle  clock  struck  ten  ;  and  Algernon  Grey 
took  his  leave  and  returned  towards  his  inn  oo 
foot,  pondering  upon  the  character  of  the  man 
he  had  just  left,  and  striving,  as  we  all  do  when 
we  meet  with  one  unlike  the  generality  ef  our 
acquaintance,  to  plunge  beneath  the  surface 
and  discover  the  hidden  things  of  mind  and 
heart.  These  reveries  were  not  so  pn»found, 
however,  as  to  prevent  him  from  remarking 
that  thick  clouds  were  driving  over  the  sky, 
while  the  stars  shone  out  and  disappeared  at 
intervals,  as  the  grey  vapoury  veil  was  cast  over 
them,  or  withdrawn.  The  wind,  too.  had  risen 
high  ;  and  tho  night  was  very  diffurent  from 
that  which  had  preceded.  When  he,  at  length, 
reached  the  inn,  some  drops  of  rain  were  fall- 
ing ;  and  his  heart  felt  sadder,  certainly,  rather 
than  lighter,  from  the  visit  he  had  paid. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

It  was  a  night  of  storms  and  tempests.  As 
is  not  unusual  in  hilly  districts,  thunder,  as  well 
as  rain,  was  brought  up  by  the  gusty  wind. 
The  house,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
seemed  to  rock  with  the  violence  of  the  blast. 
The  panelling  cracked ;  the  arras  waved  over 
the  door;  the  rain  poured  down  in  incessant 
torrents  ;  and  when  Algernon  Grey  looked  forth 
from  his  window,  as  he  did  more  than  once 
during  the  long  night,  he  beheld  the  livid  light- 
ning flaming  along  the  streets,  reflected  as  by 
a  mirror  from  the  wet  and  shining  pavement  of 
the  causeway.  Quick  upon  the  flash  came  tbe 
p«'aling  thuniicr,  as  if  one  of  the  granite  moun- 
tains had  been  riven  by  the  bolt  of  heaven,  and 
rolled  in  crashing  fragments  into  the  valley 
below. 

It  was  late  ere  he  retired  to  rest ;  and  for  mora 
than  one  hour  he  continued  pacing  up  and  dowa 
his  chaml>er  in  deep  thought,  reproaching  biv- 
selffor  weakness  in  having  given  hiroaelfupU 
fascinations,  which  he  now  found  migbt  sooK^ 
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become  too  strtng  for  all  his  resolution  to  re- 
sist. It  is  a  painful  moment  when  a  finn  and 
determined  mind  first  discovers  in  itself  that 
weakness  which  is  in  all  human  nature,  when 
it  has  to  accuse  itself  of  having  yielded,  even 
in  a  degree,  to  temptations  which  it  had  re- 
solved to  oppose ;  when  it  learns  to  doubt  its 
own  stability  and  vigour,  and  is  forced,  from 
experience  of  the  past,  to  attach  a  condition, 
dependent  upon  its  own  strength  or  feebleness, 
to  every  resolution  for  the  future.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful moment,  a  moment  of  apprehension  and 
dread,  of  doubt  and  sorrow;  and  Algernon 
Grey,  more  than  once,  said  to  himself,  •*  No,  I 
will  not  go  thither  again  —  whether  William 
stays  here  or  not,  I  will  go  forward." 

He  was  weary,  however,  and  when  he  did 
retire  to  rest,  sleep  soon  visited  his  eyelids  ; 
but  the  form  which  had  troubled  his  waking 
thoughts,  visited  him  with  more  calming  and 
pleasing  influence  in  his  dreams.  Agnes  wan- 
dered with  him,  Heaven  knows  where ;  no 
longer  bringing  with  her  hesitation  and  doubt 
as  to  his  own  course ;  but  smiling  with  all  her 
youthful  grace  unclouded,  and  spreading  sun- 
shine around  her,  even  to  the  very  depths  of 
his  own  heart.  As  so  rarely  happens,  he  re- 
membered his  dream,  too,  when  he  awoke; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  imagination  was  but  an 
agent  of  Fate,  to  bind  him  in  those  bonds 
against  which  he  struggled  fruitlessly. 

It  was  late  ere  he  unclosed  his  eyes.  The 
sun  was  far  up  in  the  sky,  but  still  not  showing 
his  face  upon  the  earth ;  for  the  storm  had 
sunk  away  into  dull  heavy  rain ;  and  the  pat- 
tering torrents,  which  fell  from  the  gutters  into 
the  streets,  told  how  heavy  was  the  descending 
deluge.  Large  undefined  wreaths  of  white  va- 
pour were  wound  round  the  brows  of  the  hills  ; 
and  the  eye  cOuld  not  penetrate  cither  up  or 
down  the  valley,  beyond  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  observer  stood. 

William  Lovet  was  in  an  ill  humor ;  for  he 
had  engaged  himself  to  ride  again  with  the 
court  that  morning,  if  the  day  were  fine.  But 
still  his  spleen  took  a  merry  form  ;  and  though 
his  jests  were  somewhat  more  bitter  than  usual, 
he  jested  still.  Often  did  he  look  at  the  sky, 
and  still  the  same  grave  blank  presented  itself 
till  the  hour  of  noon.  Then  the  expanse 
grew  mottled  with  slight  feathery  flakes  ;  the 
flakes  separated  themselves  wider  and  wider 
fr»m  each  other,  drew  into  distinct  masses,  and 
left  the  blue  sky  visible  here  and  there.  The 
son  shone  out  over  the  valley  and  the  plain ; 
but  the  clouds  upon  the  higher  hills  looked  only 
the  more  black  and  menacing.  However,  about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  a  page  canoe  down  to 
the  inn  with  a  billet  for  Master  William  Lovet, 
sealed,  perfumed,  and  tied  with  floss  silk  of  a 
rose  colour,  after  the  most  approved  mode  of 
tender  epistles  of  a  period  somewhat  antece- 
dent. William  Lovet  took  it  eagerly  ;  but  yet 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  open  it  with- 
oot  some  slight  touches  of  his  own  sarcastic 
humour.  He  hung  the  silk  upon  his  little  An- 
ger, held  the  note  up  to  Algernon  Grey  with  a 
gay  smile,  and  then  carried  it  to  his  nose  and 
to  his  lips,  exclaiming  :  "  Perfumed  with  sighs, 
and  flavoured  with  kisses !  Verily,  verily,  Al- 
germm,  you  are  like  an  anchorite  at  a  feast, 
yiMk  delicate  dishes  and  fine  wines  before  you. 


and  yet  you  will  not  taste—But  I  must  read  the 
dear  contents.  Witness,  all  ye  gods,  that  I 
have  sworn  no  constancy.  Of  all  the  silly  na- 
tions in  the  world,  the  Lotophagi  were  the  most 
foolish ;  for  aAer  having  once  tasted  their  fa- 
vourite food,  they  could  relish  no  other.  Now 
my  un perverted  palate  can  feast  on  every  sweet 
thing  that  is  oflcred  it." 

While  ho  had  been  uttering  the  last  words, 
he  had  cut  the  silk  and  opened  the  letter  ;  and, 
having  read  it  through,  he  turned  to  his  friend, 
saying,  «'  The  expedition  is  put  off  till  after 
dinner ;  but  at  two  we  set  forth.  Do  you  come, 
Algernon  V' 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  have 
no  invitation." 

•'  That  will  be  soon  procured,"  replied  Ijovet ; 
**  but  faith,  I  will  not  press  you.  For  the  future, 
you  shall  follow  your  own  course ;  for  I  see  it 
is  all  in  vain  to  hope  for  anything  like  the  Are 
of  youth  in  you.  I  did  think,  indeed,  when  I 
saw  you  and  that  lovely  Agnes  Herbert  togeth- 
er, some  spark  might  be  elicited  ;  especially 
when  my  fair  friend  told  me  that  she  is  as  cold 
as  you  arc  :  for  you  see,  Algernon," — and  he  laid 
his  finger  on  his  breast,  with  a  laughing  look — 
*'hy  striking  flint  and  steel,  two  hard,  cold 
things,  together,  men  make  a  Are — but  now  I 
give  you  up.  Continue  to  live  on  in  sanctified 
decorum,  and  bring  back  a  virgin  heart  to  Eng- 
land with  you.  Were  you  in  witty  Venice,  the 
ladies  of  the  place  would  present  you  with  a 
coral  and  bells." 

*'  And  I  would  give  them  in  return  a  veil  and 
a  pair  of  gloves,"  answered  Algernon  Grey. 

"  Oh,  they  wear  masks,"  cried  Lovet. 

*'  I  know  they  do,"  said  his  companion,  "  and 
I  am  not  fond  of  masks." 

''  Well,  well,  I  must  have  dinner  quick,  and 
ride  up  to  the  castle,"  was  the  reply.  "  Every 
one  to  his  own  course,  and  happiness  of  his 
own  kind  to  each." 

The  dinner  was  obtained.  William  Lovet 
equipped  himself  in  his  bravery  ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  remained  at  the  inn,  pondering  over  the 
rencontre  that  was  before  him.  To  few  men, 
even  of  the  most  gallant  and  determined,  are 
the  hours,  preceding  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  the 
most  pleasant  in  life.  And  though,  perhaps,  no 
man  ever  lived  who  had  a  smaller  sense  of  per- 
sonal danger  than  Algernon  Grey,  yet  they 
were  peculiarly  painful  and  disagreeable  to  him. 
Bred,  like  almost  every  man  of  noble  family  at 
that  timo,  to  arms,  he  had  been  in  his  boy- 
hood inured  to  peril,  and  accustomed  to  look 
death  in  the  face  ;  but  still,  educated  with  very 
strict  notions  in  regard  to  religion,  he  could  not 
free  his  mind  from  a  belief,  that  to  slay  a  fellow- 
creature  in  such  an  encounter  was  a  crime. 
The  habits  of  the  day,  the  general  custom  of 
society,  had  their  effect  upon  him,  as  upon  all 
others ;  but  still  a  conscientious  repugnance 
lingered  in  his  mind,  and  produced  that  gloom 
which  no  feeling  of  apprehension  could  create. 
There  was  no  alleviating  circumstance  either ; 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  or  to  carry  him  for- 
ward. He  bad  no  personal  quarrel  with  his 
adversary ;  be  had  neither  animosity  nor  anger 
to  stimulate  him ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  inter- 
vening hours  were  very  dull  and  painful.  He 
wrote  some  letters  and  memoranda,  however ; 
more  to  occupy  the  time  than  (be  aivi  ^Aaass. 
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reason.  He  ordered  his  horse  to  be  ready,  and 
the  page  to  accompany  him.  He  examined  his 
sword-blade,  and  tried  it  on  the  ground ;  and, 
at  length,  when  the  sun  was  approaching  the 
horizon  on  its  decline,  he  mounted  and  rode 
slowly  out,  with  a  calm,  grave  air,  telling  his 
serrants  to  have  supper  prepared  against  his 
return.  Not  the  slightest  suspicion  was  en- 
tertained of  his  purpose ;  and  the  page  rode 
gaily  after,  looking  around  at  every  thing  they 
passed,  and  wondering  whither  his  master  was 
bound. 

When  they  had  approached  the  river,  how- 
ever, it  presented  a  very  different  scene  from 
that  which  had  been  seen  from  its  banks  for 
several  weeks  before.  The  green  Neckar,  su 
clear  and  grassy,  was  now  a  turbid  torrent,  red, 
swollen,  and  impetuous.  The  waters  bad  risen 
io  the  course  of  the  day  and  night  several  feet, 
and  were  dashing  against  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  and  the  walls  of  the  curious  old  castel- 
lated houses,  which  then  bordered  the  river,  in 
impotent  fury.  Many  of  the  rocks,  which  in 
ordinary  weather  raise  their  heads  high  above 
the  stream,  were  now  either  entirely  covered, 
or  washed  over  from  time  to  time  by  the  waves, 
which  a  strong  south-west  wind  occasioned 
in  its  struggle  with  the  angry  current  of  the 
stream.  As  the  horse  of  Algernon  Grey  set  its 
foot  upon  the  bridge,  a  heavy  rumbling  sound 
from  the  east  and  north,  low  but  distinct,  and 
pealing  long  among  the  hills,  told  that  the  dark 
clouds,  which  were  still  seen  hanging  there, 
were  pouring  forth  their  mingled  lightning  and 
rain  into  the  valleys  of  the  Odenwald.  But  the 
moment  that  Algernon  Grey  had  passed  the 
slope  of  the  bridge,  he  saw  before  him  that 
which  engrossed  his  whole  attention.  The 
Baron  of  Oberntraut  was  waiting  fur  him  under 
the  archway  of  the  opposite  bridge-house,  al- 
though the  time  appointed  had  hardly  arrived  ; 
and,  quickening  his  pace,  the  young  English- 
man rode  on  and  joined  him.  Their  saluta- 
tions were  perfectly  courteous ;  and  Oberntraut 
remarked,  in  a  calm,  indifferent  tone,  **We 
are  both  a  little  before  our  time,  I  thinks  but 
the  river  is  still  rising,  and  this  road  by  the 
bank  has  sometimes  enough  water  on  it  to  wet 
our  horses*  pasterns.  With  your  good  leave,  I 
will  show  you  the  way.  The  stream  has  not 
yet  come  up,  I  see." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  to  the  right  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  ascending  the  river ;  but  it 
nay  be  necessary  to  say  that,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar  present- 
ed a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  it 
now  displays.  No  houses  were  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Neunheim  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old 
religious  foundation  of  Neuburg,  now  called  the 
Stift,  on  the  other.  The  road  was  not  elevated 
as  it  is  now  ;  but  ran  low,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ordinary  level  jof  the  stream.  The  woods 
upon  the  Heiligben;,  or  Holy  Mountain,  and  the 
other  hills  towards  Neckarsteinach  came  sweep- 
ing down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  road  ;  and, 
here  and  there,  a  path,  large  or  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  led  away  up 
to  the  north,  wherever  a  village  was  situated 
in  any  of  the  dells,  or  a  small  piece  of  level 
ground,  terraced  upon  the  mountain,  had  afford- 
ed the  peasants  an  opportunity  of  planting  the 
apple  or  j>lum  tree.    The  vine  was  not  seen, 


unless  it  were  a  small  patch  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Neunheim,  or  of  the  Stift  Nenborg. 

Along  the  low  horse- road,  which  served  as 
a  towing-path  for  the  boats,  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut  led  the  young  English  gentleman, 
at  a  slow  and  quiet  pace,  till  they  were  within 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the  latter  place.  There 
the  hills  receded  a  little,  leaving  some  more 
level  ground,  still  apparently  thickly  wooded  ; 
and,  at  a  spot  where  stood  a  boatman*s  hut, 
with  two  or  three  rude  barks,  moored  to  the 
shore,  the  entrance  of  a  by-way  was  seen, 
which  narrowed  within  view,  till  the  space  was 
not  larger  than  would  admit  the  passage  of  a 
single  horse.  At  the  entrance  of  this  path  the 
Baron  drew  in  his  rein, saying  to  his  companion: 
"  We  will  leave  the  horses  and  pages  here,  if 
you  please,  and  proceed  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  on  foot." 

Algernon  Grey  consented,  of  coarse ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  the  two  youths  to  lead 
the  horses  after  their  masters,  as  far  as  they 
could  up  the  path — ^which,  indeed,  could  not  be 
done  for  more  than  three  or  four  yards— and 
then  to  wait  there. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,"  continued  Obern- 
traut, ••  I  will  precede  you." 

Algernon  Grey  merely  bowed  his  head,  with- 
out reply,  till  the  other  had  gone  on  forty  or 
fifty  yards,  when  he  said :  *'  The  sun  is  going 
rapidly  down,  if  not  gone  already  behind  the 
hills ;  and  I  think,  if  we  do  not  hurry  our  pace, 
we  shall  not  have  light.*' 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  wood  makes  it  so  dark  here," 
answered  his  companion,  in  a  gay  and  eone- 
what  self-sufficient  tone ;  **  we  shall  have 
more  light  in  an  instant ;  end  the  twilight  last 
long  here.*' 

Thus  saying  he  walked  forward  ;  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  led  the  way  out  upon  a  small 
green  meadow,  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  extent,  the  second  crop  of  grass 
from  which  had  been  lately  carried  away,  leav- 
ing the  turf  smooth  and  short. 

"This  place  seems  made  for  the  purpose," 
said  Algernon  Grey,  drily. 

**  It  is  often  used  for  such,"  answered  Obern- 
traut, advancing  into  the  midst,  and  throwing 
off  his  cloak. 

Algernon  Grey  followed  his  example,  drew 
his  sword,  and  laid  the  belt  and  sheath  with 
the  cloak. 

"  Our  weapons  are  of  the  usual  length  I  sap- 
pose,"  said  Oberntraut,  speaking  through  his 
teeth ;  for  there  was  more  bitterness  in  his 
heart  than  he  wished  to  appear. 

*'  I  really  do  not  know,'*  answered  Algernon 
Grey;  "but  you  had  better  measure  them;** 
and  he  laid  his  by  the  side  of  his  adversary'^ 
There  was  a  considerable  difference,  however; 
the  English  blade  was  not  so  long  as  the  Ger- 
man by  at  least  two  inches;  and  when  the 
Baron  observed  it,  his  cheek  flushed  and  his 
brow  contracted  ;  but  his  heart  was  nobis  and 
just,  though  sowewhat  impetuous  and  fierce ; 
and.  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said  ;  **  I  caa- 
not  fight  you  with  this  disparity  ;  we  roust  pot 
it  off  till  another  day.  It  is  my  fault,  too ;  I 
should  have  sent  you  the  measure  of  mf  woap» 
on,  or  asked  the  length  of  yours.** 

"  It  matters  nut,*'  answered  the  yooRf  E»- 
gliahnuiD;  "your  sword  is  a  little  iougit  tteft 
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nine;  bat  my  arm  is  somewhat  longer  than 
yours ;  thus  the  diflference  is  made  up ;  and 
Bothing  of  this  kind  should  ever  be  put  oflT  for 
slight  punctilios.  Besides,  my  stay  in  this 
country  must  be  short ;  and  I  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  gratifying  you.  With 
thanl(8,  then,  f<»r  your  courtesy,  I  say  we  must 
go  fitrward  as  the  matter  is.'* 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Oberntraut ;  "  if 
such  is  your  opinion,  I  am  ready.** 

**  We  had  better  move  the  cloaks  out  of  the 
way,*'  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  see  the 
light  will  nut  fail  us.*' 

"  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,**  said  the  Baron  ; 
**  these  things  do  not  take  long.** 

The  young  Englishman  smiled ;  and,  the 
field  having  been  cleared,  advanced,  with  cere- 
monious courtesy,  and  saluted  his  adversary. 
Oberntraut  returned  the  compliment ;  and 
their  swords  then  crossed. 

The  great  school  for  the  use  of  that  weapon 
with  which  both  gentlemen  were  now  armed, 
was,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  low,  fallen  land  of  Italy,  where 
Algernon  Grey  had  passed  several  years.  In 
point  of  strength,  the  two  adversaries  were 
very  equally  matched :  for,  though  the  young 
Englishman  was  somewhat  taller  and  more 
supple,  yet  Oberntraut  was  several  years  older, 
and  had  acquired  that  firmness  and  vigor  of 
muscle,  which  is  obtained  long  enough  before 
any  portion  of  activity  is  lost.  The  latter  was 
also  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  his  arms ;  hut 
here  Algernon  Grey,  from  the  schools  in  which 
he  had  studied,  was  undoubtedly  superior.  He 
was  also  superior  in  perfect  coolness.  There 
was  no  angry  passion  in  his  breast,  no  haste, 
no  impetuosity.  He  came  there  to  defend 
himself,  to  oppose  an  adversary,  but  neither 
eager  nor  fearful.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  in 
a  hall  of  arms  with  baited  weapons,  merely 
trying  his  skill.  He  was  anxious  to  disarm 
his  opponent,  not  to  hurt  him  ;  and  in  the  first 
three  passes  Oberntraut  was  taught  that  he  was 
pitted  against  a  complete  master  of  the  rapier. 
At  first  this  discovery  served  to  make  him 
more  cautious ;  and  he  used  all  his  skill ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  He  could  not  approach  his 
adversary's  breast ;  wherever  his  point  turned, 
the  blade  of  Algernon  Grey  met  it ;  and  more 
than  once  the  Baron  felt  that  he  had  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  riposte,  but  that,  from  some 
cause,  his  adversary  had  not  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. Repeated  disappointments,  however, 
rendered  him  irritable  and  incautious.  He 
watched,  indeed,  his  opponent's  defence,  think- 
ing to  learn  what  he  called  the  trick,  and  over- 
come it  by  another  sort  of  attack ;  but  when- 
ever he  changed  his  mode,  Algernon  met  it 
with  a  diflcrent  parry ;  and  the  clashing  sword 
passed  innocuous  by  his  shoulder  or  his  hip. 

The  light  began  to  wane  perceptibly,  and,  as 
cool  and  perhaps  cooler  than  when  be  began, 
the  young  Englishman  recollected  his  adver- 
sary's words,  and  thought,  "  These  things  take 
longer  than  you  imagined,  my  good  friend,  with 
a  man, who  knows  what  he  is  about.** 

A  slight  smile  curled  his  lip,  at  the  same 
time ;  and  thinking  that  he  was  mocking  him, 
Oberatraut  renewed  the  attack  with  tenfold 
tey.  Algernon  Grey  gave  a  momentary  glance 
lotbttky;  the  roae  had  died  away  from  above; 


heavy  clouds  were  driving  over  in  detached 
masses ;  a  drop  of  rain  fell  upon  his  hand ;  and 
he  saw  that,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  air 
would  become  quite  dark. 

'^I  must  wound  him,**  said  he  to  himself, 
"  or  in  this  dull  twilight  I  shall  get  hurt ;  he  is 
too  keen  to  be  disarmed ;  I  most  wound  him, 
but  slightly." 

At  the  same  moment  Oberntraut  made  a 
furious  pass ;  the  young  Englishman  parried 
the  lunge,  but,  though  his  adversary*s  breast 
was  left  unguarded,  his  heart  smote  him,  and 
he  would  not  return  it,  lest  he  should  touch 
some  vital  part.  The  Baron  pressed  him  close 
with  pass  after  pass;  and  step  by  step  the 
young  Englishman  retreated.  Then  suddenly 
changing  his  mode,  Algernon  assumed  the  at- 
tack, drove  his  adversary  before  him  in  good 
guard,  and  then,  in  the  Italian  manner,  took  a 
bound  back  and  stood  in  defence.  Oberntraut, 
following  the  method,  of  which  he  had  some 
knowledge,  sprang  forward  and  lunged.  Al- 
gernon parried  and  returned ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  the  Baron*s  foot  slipped  on  the  wet 
grass,  the  sword's  point  caught  him  on  the 
right  breast  close  to  the  collar-bone,  and  passed 
out  behind  the  shoulder.  He  staggered  up, 
raised  bis  weapon,  let  it  fall,  and  sank  slowly 
on  the  ground. 

However  cool  and  self-possessed  a  man  may 
be — though  he  may  think  himself  fully  justified 
in  what  he  has  done,  though  he  may  have  beea 
acting  in  self-defence,  though  the  act  may  have 
been  inevitable — ^yet  no  one  can  inflict  a  real 
and  serious  injury  upon  another  without  feeling 
a  certain  degree  of  regret,  if  not  remorse,  un- 
less his  heart  be  as  adamant.  It  is  at  such  mo- 
ments that  the  strange  link  of  consanguinity 
which  binds  the  whole  human  race  together  is 
first  known  to  us ;  it  is  then  that  we  feel  we 
are  brothers,  and  that  we  have  raised  a  hand 
against  a  brother's  life. 

The  moment  that  the  deed  was  done — and  it 
was  evidently  more  than  he  had  intended  to  do 
— Algernon  Grey  felt  a  pang  shoot  through  his 
heart,  and  he  said  internally :  "  Would  that  he 
had  not  driven  me  to  it,  would  that  he  had  not 
provoked  it !"  but,  casting  down  his  sword  at 
once,  he  knelt  by  Oberntraut's  side,  and,  raising 
his  head  and  shoulders  on  his  knee,  exclaimed 
in  kindly  and  eager  tones :  **  I  hope  you  are  not 
much  hurt !" 

"A  little  faint,*'  said  Oberntraut,  slowly; 
"  not  much — I  .shall  be  better  presently,  and 
able  to  go  on.** 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !**  exclaimed  Algernon 
Grey,  vehemently,  **  to  go  on  in  combat  against 
a  man  with  whom  you  have  no  quarrel,  who  has 
never  injured,  insulted,  or  offended  you,  who 
was  friendly  disposed  towards  you !  My  good 
friend,  I  will  draw  the  sword  against  you  no 
more ;  I  have  bad  enough  of  it.*' 

'*  Methinks)  so  have  I,*'  said  Oberntraut,  faint- 
ly, with  a  light  smile  passing  over  his  face. 
**  You  are  a  master  of  the  science ;— that  pass 
was  splendid.'* 

"It  was  the  turf!**  cried  Algernon  Qrej; 
"had  you  not  slipped,  I  should  have  hardly 
touched  you.** 

Oberntraut  pressed  his  hand,  saying,  "  If  yoa 
could  stop  the  bleeding— it  is  soaking  through 
all  my  doublet ;— you  had  beUAt«AULVBlb's^a|^^^ 
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«*  I  will  try  to  staanch  the  blood  first,"  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey  ;  **  no  time  is  to  be  lost 
^-fire  minutes  more  and  tre  shall  not  see  the 
wound  ;**  and,  opening  the  vest  and  shirt  of  his 
opponent,  which  were  now  both  drenched  in 
blood,  he  tore  his  handkerchief  in  two,  making 
each  half  into  a  sort  of  compress,  as  ho  had  often 
before  seen  the  surgeons  do,  when  hurried  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  fixed  one  on  the  wound  be- 
fore, the  other  on  the  aperture  behind  the  shoul- 
der, and  with  the  Barents  scarf  and  his  own, 
bound  them  tightly  down,  stopping  the  flow  of 
blood,  at  least  in  a  degree.  Then,  after  gazing 
at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  said,  *•  I  will 
leare  you  only  during  an  instant,  and  send  the 
page  for  a  litter  or  something  to  bear  you  to  the 
town." 

**  No,  no,"  answered  his  former  adversary ; 
•*  aend  up  to  the  Stift  Neuburg,  they  will  take 
me  in  and  tend  me  well.  Then  a  surgeon  can 
be  brought ; — but  remember,  whatever  happens, 
this  is  not  your  fault ;  it  was  my  own  seeking 
— my  own  doing, — no  one  is  to  be  blamed  but 
myself    Meihinks  the  bleeding  has  stopped." 

Algernon  Grey  hurried  away,  found  the  path 
without  difficulty,  and  ran  down  towards  the 
xoad ;  but  the  moment  his  own  page  saw  him 
coming,  he  threw  the  reins  of  the  horses  to  the 
other,  and  sprang  to  meet  his  master,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Away,  my  lord,  away,  or  you  will  not  be 
able  to  pass.  The  river  is  rising  rapidly ;  the 
water  is  already  upon  the  road." 

**  Mind  not  me,"  exclaimed  Algernon  Grey, 
<*but  hasten  with  all  speed  up  to  the  building 
there  upon  the  led.  Fly,  boy,  fly !  and  give 
notice  that  there  is  a  gentleman  lying  wounded 
in  the  wood.  Beg  the  people  to  send  down 
bearers  instantly  to  carry  him  up  thither." 

The  boy  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  surprise 
and  consternation,  and  seemed  about  to  ask 
some  question,  when  Algernon  Grey  exclaimed, 
**  Away !  inquire  nothing ;  bis  life  depends  upon 
your  speed." 

The  page  instantly  darted  ofl!*  to  execute  the 
commission,  when  suddenly  a  sound  was  heard 
as  of  the  feet  of  many  horses  coming  at  a  rapid 
pace  round  the  wood  and  the  rocks  beyond. 
The  boy  paused  and  drew  back  for  an  instant ; 
and  a  part  of  the  splendid  train  of  the  Elector 
and  his  Princess  swept  along,  with  their  horses' 
hoofs  splashing  in  the  water,  wnich  was  now 
two  or  three  inches  deep  on  that  part  of  the  road. 
The  boy  then  ran  on,  and  Algernon  Grey  ad- 
vanced a  step  or  two  to  catch  some  stragglers 
of  the  party  and  bid  them  send  a  surgeon  quickly 
from  the  town  ;  but,  ere  he  reached  the  broad 
road,  two  or  three  cavaliers  dashed  past  like 
lightning,  without  noticing  him ;  and  the  next 
instant  a  shrill  piercing  shriek  broke  upon  his 
car. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  court  of  the  Elector,  Frederic  the  Fifth, 
was,  as  I  have  in  some  degree  shoun,  one  of 
the  gayest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  Europe.  Nay.  the  merriment  and  revelry 
that  reigned  therein,  puzzled  the  stern  Calvin- 
istio  ministers  not  a  little,  how  to  excuse  a 
degree  of  levity  in  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
which  they  undoubtedly  thought  most  unbe- 


coming in  the  heads  of  the  soTere  Pmritaaical 
party  in  Germany.  They  would  hsTe  censored 
and  interfered,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  they  had 
dared  ;  but  the  ministers  of  a  sect  whose  feli- 
gious  teachers  have  little  real  power  beyond 
that  which  the  fanaticism  of  their  disciples 
aflfords,  are  rather  apt  to  grow  sycophantish  ia 
the  case  of  great  personages,  whose  counte- 
nance and  protection  are  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  authority,  if  not  to  their  existence. 
It  thus  happened,  that  Scultetus  and  his  breth- 
ren, as  the  good  man's  own  writings  show, 
were  exceedingly  lenient  to  the  amiable  light- 
ness of  the  Elector,  and  contented  theaiselves 
with  very  severe  and  menacing  sermons  before 
the  court,  while  they  seized  every  opportunity 
of  apologizing  for  the  gaiety  of  the  prince  and 
his  consort,  on  the  score  of  youth,  prosperity, 
and  habit. 

Thus  day  aAer  day,  some  new  party  of  pleas- 
ure, some  sport,  .some  revel— interrupted  only 
by  occasional  wild  bursts  of  fanaticism,  which 
had  their  interest  and  excitement  also — kept 
up  the  thoughtless  spirits  of  the  court  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  sometimes  aflbrdcd  opportunity 
for  pursuits  not  quite  so  innocent. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking,  a  large  party,  though  somewhat  less 
in  number  than  that  of  the  preceding  day,  issued 
forth  from  the  gates  of  the  castle,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  took  its  way  along  the  same  road 
which  was  afterwards  pursued  by  AlgerBon 
Grey  and  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut.  I  will  not 
pause  to  describe  the  amusements  of  the  afte^ 
noon,  nor  to  tell  how  the  cavalcade  was  led 
through  paths  and  by-ways  which  had  seldoffi 
seen  aught  so  gay  before.  Schonau,  which  they 
had  visited  on  the  preceding  day,  was  merely 
passed  through,  to  the  renewed  admiration  of 
the  good  peasants ;  and  then,  by  a  narrow  road, 
which  naturally  separated  the  party  info  pairs, 
the  glittering  troop  reached  a  little  village  with 
a  curious  contradictory  name,  called  Ait  Nea- 
dorf,  or  Old  New  Town.  The  look  of  the  vil- 
lage seemed  somewhat  desolate  to  the  eyes 
even  of  the  fair  Electress,  who  was  naturally 
inclined  to  any  wild  expedition  ;  but  the  whole 
party  were  soon  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a 
house  and  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  place, 
decked  out  with  flags  and  banners  and  pieces 
of  tapestry,  as  if  for  their  reception,  while  well 
known  servants  of  the  court  appeared  at  the 
doors,  in  quaint  dresses,  to  receive  the  princely 
personages,  and  a  rich  collation  of  cold  meats, 
fine  wines,  and  fruits,  was  spread  in  a  large 
room  hung  like  a  royal  tent  and  carpeted  with 
dry  moss. 

During  the  ride  thither,  William  Lovet  bad 
maintained  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  fair 
Countess  of  Laussitz ;  but  he  seemed  ia  a  less 
cheerful  and  amiable  humour  than  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  directing  her  eyes  by  his  own  tow- 
ards the  person  of  a  lady  who  rode  near,  he 
said,  as  they  approached  the  village : — 

"  You  told  me  she  would  not  be  here." 

'*Why  what  diflerenco  does  her  presence 
or  absence  make  to  you,  servant!"  asked  the 
countess ;  **  do  you  bate  her  so  that  you  cannot 
bear  her  sight?  You  are  as  dull  and  aidlen 
as  if  you  had  been  crossed  in  love  by  her." 

Lovct  saw  that  he  had  shown  his  ilUhuawor 
too  far,  and  replied,  with  a  more  smiliiig  air. 
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'*T  thought'  women  were  better  politicians. 
Beauty.  Cair  you  not  divine  why  I  am  vexed  1 
It  ia  not  that  I  am  displeased  tu  have  her  here, 
but  not  to  have  her  somewhere  else.  On  my 
good  cousin's  stay  in  this  country  depends  my 
own  hy  your  fair  side;  for  I  have  sworn  to 
keep  him  company  for  a  year.  If  he  goes  I 
must  go,  and  how  could  I  live  without  you  for 
twelve  months  V* 

**  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Agnes  Her- 
bert V  asked  the  lady. 

«*  What !  were  those  bright  eyes  only  made  to 
pierce  my  heart  and  not  to  see  1"  cried  Lovet. 
"  Have  you  not  perceived  that  love  caught  him 
by  the  hand  that  very  first  night ;  and  now  he 
is  struggling  to  free  himself  Had  she  remained 
behind,  he  would  have  seen  her,  as  he  did  last 
night ;  and  another  link  would  have  been  added 
to  the  chain  which  keepe  him  here,  and  me  at 
your  small  feet.  You  must  help  me,  bright 
one,  to  rivet  this  young  girl's  chain  around  his 
neck.  I,  too,  must  find  a  moment  during  our 
ride  to-day  to  prompt  her,  even  at  the  loss  of 
some  part  of  my  sunshine." 

In  the  train  of  the  Elector  there  were  more 
persons  than  William  Lovet  not  altogether  con- 
tented with  the  events  of  the  day.  Critical 
moments  were  approaching,  when  decision 
was  necessary,  and  when  each  decision,  even 
upon  a  small  and  apparently  trifling  point,  might 
influence  the  destinies  not  only  of  the  Palati- 
nate, but  of  the  whole  of  Germany  ;  and,  more 
remotely,  of  the  whole  world.  There  were 
some  men  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  who  took 
this  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
were  anxious  to  see  all  his  acts  well  weighed, 
and  his  whole  thoughts  directed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  questions  so  great  in  magnitude. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  others  of  a  nar- 
rower scope,  who  were  anxious  to  Ax  his  opin- 
ions in  favour  of  that  party  to  which  they  be 
longed,  or  of  that  particular  course  which  their 
party  advocated.  The  levity  and  revelry  of 
the  court,  of  course,  interfered  with  the  pur- 
poses of  each ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion, 
two  or  three  of  the  young  sovereign's  counsel- 
lors, frustrated  in  former  eflfurts  to  obtain  his 
ear,  had  followed  the  cavalcade  in  the  hope 
that  some  opportunity  would  occur  of  enforcing 
each  his  separate  opinion.  The  two  most  in- 
fluential persons  present,  as  politicians,  were 
the  celebrated  Louia  Camerarius  and  the  Vis- 
count Achates  de  Dohna,  lately  the  Elector^ 
Ambassador  at  Prague.*  Very  difl^erent,  in- 
deed, were  the  two  men,  and  very  difl!erent 
their  views ;  but,  without  attempting  to  paint 
the  characters  of  each,  it  may  only  be  neces- 
sary K)  say  that,  upon  this  occasion,  Camera- 
rius sought  eagerly  to  keep  the  ear  of  the  Elec- 
tor entirely  to  himself,  filling  it  with  flattering 
prospects  of  greatness  to  come  ;  while  Dohna 
only  endeavored,  from  time  to  time,  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  his  master,  by  a  few  brief 
words,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  under- 
taking, to  which  his  more  flattering  or  more 
interested  courtiers  were  hurrying  him  too 
eagerly  forward. 

It  was  not  till  the  collation  was  over,  nor 
even  till  the  party  had  passed  through  the  small 
Tillage  of  Ziegelhausen,  that  either  the  one  or 
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the  other  found  any  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  particular  notions.  Then,  however,  on  the 
narrow  way,  which  varied  in  width  at  different 
places,  the  Elector  rode  a  few  steps  in  advance, 
calling  Camerarius  tu  his  side ;  while  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  with  some  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, followed,  having  Dohna  on  her  left  hand, 
between  her  and  the  river.  The  pace  at  which 
they  proceeded  was  at  first  slow ;  and  the  wind, 
as  I  have  said,  blew  strong  up  the  turbulent 
stream.  Thus,  when  the  prince  and  his  cooo- 
sellor  raised  their  voices,  the  sound  was  dis- 
tinctly carried  to  the  party  behind.  Onoe  or 
twice,  just  as  they  quitted  Ziegelhausen,  the 
horse  of  Dohna  waa  seen  to  prance  and  curvet, 
as  if  either  it  or  its  rider  had  become  suddenly 
impatient ;  and  at  length  the  voice  of  Camera- 
rius was  heard  by  the  whole  group  round  the 
Princess,  saying,  "  They  cannot  pretend  that 
your  Highness  had  any  hand  in  it.  The  whole 
afl*air  is  of  Bohemian  manufacture." 

Dohna  struck  his  horse  sharply  with  the 
spur,  was  in  an  instant  by  the  prince's  side, 
and  answered  aloud,  **  So  is  the  gold  chain 
round  your  neck,  Counsellor  Camereriua." 

Then,  reining  in  his  horse,  he  fell  back  to  the 
side  of  the  Electress,  leaving  Camerarius  a  little 
confused.  The  latter  was  too  old  a  courtier, 
however,  to  suflTer  his  anger  and  shame  to  be 
apparent;  and  merely  saying,  "The  viscount 
seems  angry  this  evening,"  he  went  on  with  his 
flowery  discourse. 

"  Should  such  a  choice  be  made,"  he  said, 
"it  can  but  be  looked  upon  as  the  call  of  Heaven. 
That  a  mixed  pfipulation  of  different  creeds  and 
sentiments  should  unite  in  placing  on  their 
throne  a  prince,  not  only  strong  hy  his  own 
power  and  his  high  qualities,  but  who  is  also 
the  head  and  main  stay  of  the  great  Protestant 
Union  of  Germany,  must  be  the  result  of  some 
supreme  directing  power,  superior  to  the  mere 
wisdom  of  man." 

Dohna  was  at  the  prince's  side  again  in  an 
instant.  "  How  long  will  the  Union  last  uni- 
ted 1"  be  said;  "has  it  ever  been  united  1 
Has  it  ever  acted  in  harmony?  Throw  that 
out  of  the  calculation,  except  as  an  element  of 
discord." 

Camerarius  gave  him  a  furious  look,  the 
Elector  was  silent,  and  Dehna  1ft  them  again 
pass  on,  resuming  his  conversation  with  the 
Elpctress. 

The  next  words  that  were  heard  were  from 
the  mouth  of  FVederic;  though  several  sen- 
lences  had  been  spoken  in  the  m^an  while, 
which  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  those  behind. 

"  They  are,  indeed,  a  determined  race,"  he 
said ;  "  ready  to  shed  their  best  blood,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
church." 

"  They  have  shown  themselves,  for  ages,  yoar 
Highness,"  answered  Camerarius,  *<  resolute 
and  vigorous  in  support  of  any  cause  they  un- 
dertake." 

Dohna  spurred  forward  again  :  "  I  know  them 
b^ter  than  any  one,"  be  exclaimed,  "  and  I  will 
not  ctmceal  that,  though  they  are  headstrong 
and  obstinate,  fierce  and  passionate,  they  are 
ready  to  abandon  any  leader  on  tbe  first  griev- 
ance, and  refuse  him  all  vigorous  support,  an- 
less  he  square  his  conscience  to  their  prqa- 
dices." 
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This  time  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  with- 
draw ;  fur  the  road  was  wider ;  and  Camerarius, 
trusting  he  had  produced  some  eflect,  was  un- 
willing to  pursue  ihe  subject  farther,  in  the 
presence  uf  such  an  opponent.  They  were 
now  passing  the  StiA  Neuburg,  and,  casting  his 
eyes  forwanl,  he  exclaimed,  '*  We  had  better 
hurry  our  pace,  my  lord  ;  the  water  there  seems 
rising  rapidly  over  the  road." 

*'  Quick,  quick !"  cried  Frederic,  shouting  to 
those  behind  ;  **  spur  on,  or  we  shall  be  cut  off 
by  the  river." 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  farther,  the  road 
was.  found  covered  with  the  water ;  and  the 
Elector  suddenly  drew  in  his  horse  with  an  air 
of  hesitation. 

*'  Is  that  the  spirit  to  win,  or  keep  a  crown  V* 
murmured  Dohna  to  himself;  and,  striking  his 
ipurs  into  his  horse^s  side,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"This  way,  your  Highness,  this  way!  I  will 
show  you  the  path.  The  water  is  not  two 
inches  deep ;"  and,  riding  hastily  on,  he  soon 
reached  a  spot  where  the  causeway  rose  again 
above  the  level  to  which  the  river  had  risen. 
Those  who  were  immediately  behind,  followed 
at  once  ;  and,  though  the  whole  of  the  electoral 
party  had  separated  into  distinct  groups,  an- 
other and  another  passed  without  fear  or  danger. 

We  must  turn,  however,  here,  to  the  last  per- 
sonages of  the  cavalcade,  and  follow  them  from 
Ziegelhausen. 

In  that  village  Agnes  Herbert  had  lingered 
behind  ;  for  her  horse  had  fallen  lame ;  and  she 
had  called  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  court  to 
examine  the  beast's  foot,  when  she  suddenly 
found  an  English  gentleman,  William  Lovet,  by 
her  side.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  what  was 
the  matter,  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  before 
the  attendant  could  interfere,  had  examined  the 
horse's  hoof,  and  extracted  a  stone  which  had 
fixed  itself  firmly  between  the  frog  and  the 
shoe ;  then  remounting,  with  a  bound,  he  said, 
with  a  gracefifl  inclination  of  the  head,  •*  That 
is  soon  remedied.  He  will  go  well  now ;  but  do 
not  hurry  him." 

Agnes  went  on  ;  and  Lovet  kept  close  to  her 
side,  saying,  **  I  am  mistaken,  or  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  before.  My  noble  cousin 
Algernon  was  your  prisoner  during  a  night  of 
sweet  captivity."  , 

Agnes  bowed  her  head,  answering,  "  I  was 
obliged  to  obey  the  clectress,  even  in  a  jest." 

•*  I  will  not  tell  him,"  replied  William  Lovet, 
amiling,  "that  you  consented  only  from  duty." 

**  His  demeanor  made  the  duty  a  pleasure," 
answered  Agnes. 

•*  Ah,  well  may  you  say  so,"  said  Lovet,  look- 
ing down  thougliifully  ;  *'  he  is  a  great  winner 
of  good  opinions.  Most  men  gain  upon  others 
by  concealing  all  that  is  evil  wjihin  them,  Al- 
gernon by  showing  all  that  is  in' his  heart,  hav- 
ing nothing  that  is  not  noble  to  conceal ;"  and 
then,  merely  to  break  the  discourse  for  a  time, 
he  pointed  down  the  valley,  saying,  "  W^hat  a 
beautiful  scene  is  this !  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  more  splendid,  as  when  I  saw  it  first,  sleep- 
ing calmly  in  the  evening  sunshine,  with  the 
Neckar  as  placid  and  clear  as  a  lake,  or  now, 
with  yon  red  and  stormy  sky  fading  away  into 
the  night,  and  the  tempestuous  waters  of  the 
river  below,  foaming  and  firetting  among  the 
rooks  and  shallows." 


"  The  Neckar  is  terribly  swollen,"  replied  tho 
fair  girl ;  **  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  it 
such  a  torrent,  except  in  winter ;"  and,  gazing 
down  the  dark  mass  of  rushing  waters,  all  tor- 
bid  and  confused,  whirling  in  eddies  near,  and 
dashing  fiercely  over  the  dark  rock  beyond,  a 
fueling  almost  of  awe  crept  over  her. 

"It  is  very  fine,  indeed,"  rejoined  Lovet; 
"  and  I  can  appreciate  k  better  now  than  I  coald 
some  time  ago ;  for  the  society  of  my  cousin 
has  taught  me  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture with  a  different  and  more  marking  eye 
than  heretofore.  There  seems  a  grand  harmo- 
ny between  his  heart  and  everything  that  is 
lovely — except,  indeed,"  he  added,  "  the  love- 
liness of  your  sex,  fair  lady  ;  for  I  never  knew 
him,  that  I  remember,  bestow  ten  w^ords,  even 
upon  the  fairest  of  them,  in  my  life." 

Agnes  thought — "  He  has  bestowed  more 
on  me ;"  but  she  did  not  reply :  and  Wiiliani 
Lovet  continued, 

"  Not  that  he  is  a  woman-hater,"  he  said, 
"  for  he  is  courteous  and  kind  to  all ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  he  has  formed  so  high 
an  estimate  of  woman's  excellence,  that  he 
never  finds  his  fancy  fulfilled." 

"  If  excellence  is  like  other  rare  things,"  an- 
swered Agnes,  '*  methinks  it  would  take  more 
than  ten  words  to  draw  it  forth." 

"  Ay,  but  he  is  very  quick  in  his  judgment,** 
said  her  companion.  **  He,  like  many  another 
mai«t  imagines  that  nature  has  written  much 
upon  the  countenance,  that  she  tells  him  mock 
in  the  voice  and  manner ;  and  that,  unless  both 
be  well  tutored  by  long  experience,  a  keen  oh- 
server  will  read  the  book  aright,  and  know 
much  of  the  contents  from  the  first  page.  I 
have  seldom  known  him  wrong,  I  must  con- 
fess." 

**  Such  keea-sightedness  may,  perchance,  be 
a  dangerous  quality,"  the  lady  repUed;  "I 
mean,  even  for  his  own  peace." 

"  Oh,  no,  he  is  ever  on  his  guard,"  replied 
Lovet,  in  a  frank  tone ;  "  he  never  spends  any 
time  on  one  whom  he  docs  not  think  worthy  of 
esteem ;  but,  with  with  a  courteous  nothing, 
some  filigree  words  of  fuoii-pas  commonplace, 
meant  to  cover  very  little  reverence,  retires 
iuto  himself  again." 

Agnes  ran  rapidly  over  in  her  own  mind  all 
that  had  passed  between  her  and  Algernon 
Grey,  and  asked  herself,  "  Has  he  done  so  with 
me  1"  The  answer  was  evident ;  and  she  would 
fain  have  fallen  into  thought ;  but  she  did  not 
wish  to  show,  or  to  admit  even  to  herself,  that 
the  matter  was  one  worthy  of  much  medita- 
tion ;  and  she  inquired  almost  immediately, 
'*  Does  he  deal  thus  with  men?" 

*'  Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  I^vet ;  "  there* 
knowing  that  he  is  safe,  all  the  fine  fancies  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  generous  feelings  of  bis 
heart,  become  apparent.  It  were  worth  yoor 
while  to  overhear  him  pour  forth,  in  words  of 
impassioned  eloquence,  sentiments  that  are 
worthy  of  a  better  age  than  ours.  You  wonld 
find  him  'a  very  different  being  from  what  he 
has  seemed.  You  must  not  think  him,  indeed, 
a  cold  and  formal  egotist,  wrapped  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  fancied  excellence.  I 
know,  with  women,  this  is  often  his  character, 
though  his  person  and  his  manners  baTe  great . 
captivation  for  them  too." 
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Agnes  replied  not ;  but  looked  forward  on 
the  road  before,  saying,  "  It  is  growing  very 
dark,  we  had  better  ride  on  faster.  My  horse 
gees  easily  now ;"  and,  shaking  the  rein,  she 
put  her  jennet  into  a  quick  canter.  In  a 
moment  after,  a  boy,  dressed  as  a  page,  ran 
out  from  the  wood,  and,  catching  the  rein  of 
LoTet*8  horse,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  sir,  help  here  ; 
there  is  a  gentleman  badly  hurt — dying,  I  am 
afrdid." 

"Is.it  your  master!"  demanded  Ix)vet, 
reining  in  his  horse;  while  Agnes  paused, 
listening  with  eager  ears  beside  him. 

•*No,  no,"  answered  the  boy;  "it  is  the 
othor  gentleman." 

**  Then  the  other  gentleman  must  take  care 
of  himself,"  answered  Lovet.  "  Jjei  go  the 
rein,  boy,"  ho  continued,  in  a  sharp  tone ; 
"  the  stream  is  rising  fast.  Come  on,  come 
on,  fair  lady,  or  in  this  increasing  darkness  we 
shall  get  into  mischief— come  on,  come  on !" 
and  he  dashed  forward  along  the  path. 

Agnes  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Run  up  to  that  large  building,  my 
good  boy ;  they  will  give  you  speedy  help." 

Then,  seeing  the  danger  of  farther  delay,  she 
struck  the  jennet  with  the  whip,  and  the  beast 
darted  on  through  the  water  upon  the  path. 
LoYet  was  now  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
advance,  and  she  saw  his  horse  swerve  away 
from  some  object  in  the  wood  near  the  boat- 
house.  He  kept  him  steady  with  the  spur, 
however ;  and. Agnes,  as  she  came  to  the  same 
8p«t,  turned  her  bead  to  see  what  had  alarmed 
the  beast.  She  just  caught  sight  of  some 
horses  and  a  page  gathered  together  in  an 
opening  of  the  road  ;  but,  at  that  moment,  her 
jennet  shied  violently  away  at  the  unexpected 
sight  She  tried  to  keep  his  head  forward  with 
the  rein,  but  the  beast  reared  and  struggled 
against  it ;  his  feet  passed  the  limit  of  the 
road ;  and,  in  a  moment,  horse  and  rider 
plunged  over  into  the  midst  of  the  rushing 
stream. 

A  loud  and  piercing  shriek  rang  upon  the 
air  ;  Lovet  turned  his  bead  and  looked.  Then, 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  **  Ha !  wo  roust 
find  another,"  he  dashed  on  till  he  reached  a 
spot  where  the  road  was  free  of  water. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  that  the 
heartless  exclamation  passed  his  lips,  the  tall, 
powerful  form  of  Algernon  Grey  appeared  from 
the  wood.  The  young  cavalier  cast  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  dark  and  foaming  surface  of 
the  stream.  He  saw  a  horse's  head  and  neck 
rise  above  the  water,  and  a  >voman's  form,  still 
keeping  the  seat,  but  evidently  with  a  great 
effort,  holding  fast  by  the  mane  and  the  saddle. 
Another  loud  scream  met  his  ear,  and,  with 
the  rapid  calculation  of  a  quick,  clear  mind,  he 
darted  to  the  spot  where  the  rude  barks  were 
moored,  sprang  into  the  first  he  could  reach, 
(»8t  it  loose,  and,  with  a  vigorous  effort, 
pushed  it  forth  into  the  stream. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  horse,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  turned  itself  in  the 
struggling  waters,  and  endeavoured  to  breast 
the  current,  striking  violently  with  his  fore  feet 
to  keep  its  head  above  the  torrent,  and  rollmg 
fearfully  under  its  fair  burden.  Agnes  still 
dung  to  it,  uttering  shriek  after  shriek ;  but, 
whirled  round  bv  the  eddies,  in  spite  of  all  its 


efforts  the  animal  was  carried  Airther  down. 
A  black  looking  rock  still  raised  its  round  heed 
partly  above  the  waves;  and  as  they  were 
carried  near,  though  the  strength  both  of  rider 
and  beast  was  failing,  the  poor  animal,  by  a 
violent  effort,  got  its  fore  feet  upon  the  rocfk, 
straining  to  clamber  up.  The  attempt  was  fatal 
to  the  jennet :  the  water  by  the  side  was  deep : 
there  was  no  hold  for  its  hind  feet :  the  fore 
feet  slipped  ;  and  back  it  rolled  into  the  over- 
whelming torrent. 

With  heart  failing  and  strength  gone,  Agnes 
loosed  her  hold  and  addressed  one  brief  prayer 
to  Heaven.  But  at  that  moment,  a  strong  arm 
was  thrown  round  her,  and  she  felt  herself 
dragged  out  of  the  water  into  something  which 
yielded  and  swayed  under  the  pressure  of  her 
weight.  She  saw  the  struggling  agonies  of 
the  horse ;  she  saw  a  human  figure,  and  a  boat 
half  sinking  with  the  water  which  had  poured 
into  it  as  it  heeled  in  receiving  her ;  and  then, 
with  her  brain  whirling  and  her  heart  sick,  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  pressed  her  fingers  upon 
them. 

At  the  same  moment  a  hand  grasped  hers 
warmly,  and  a  voice  she  knew,  said :  "  You  are 
safe,  you  are  safe !  God*s  name  be  praised  I** 


CHAPTER  X. 

AoNEs  Herbert  left  her  band  in  that  of  her 
deliverer.  For  more  than  a  minute  she  made 
no  reply  ;  she  asked  no  question.  The  voice 
was  enough;  she  knew  who  it  was  that  had 
saved  her.  But  she  knew  not  as  yet  the  perils 
which  still  hung  over  both  him  and  her.  At 
length  he  let  go  her  hand;  and  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  frail  skiff,  which  made  her  instantly 
open  her  eyes.  Then  it  was  she  perceived  the 
full  danger  of  their  actual  situation.  Even  in 
the  grey  twilight  she  could  see  that  the  edge  of 
the  small  boat  was  within  an  inch  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  boiling  stream,  that  the  bark  itself 
was  half  full  of  water,  while  Algernon  Grey 
was  busily  employed  in  baling  it  out  with  his 
hands,  as  the  only  means  he  bad  of  freeing  it 
even  in  a  degree. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  cried; 
"  for  how  much  have  I  to  be  grateful !" 

"  Speak  not  of  that,  sweet  lady,"  answered 
the  young  Englishman ;  "  but  for  pity's  sake, 
watch  every  thing  with  a  keen  eye  as  we  are 
carried  down  the  stream ;  for  I  cannot— dare 
not  even  attempt  to  reach  the  land.  Tell  me 
the  moment  you  perceive  a  rock ;  for,  with  all 
this  water  in  the  boat,  the  least  touch  would 
sink  us." 

*•  Here,  take  my  velvet  cap,"  cried  Agnes, 
"  it  is  better  than  nothing  ;"  but,  ere  Algernon 
Grey  could  use  it  twice  to  bale  out  a  part  of  the 
water,  his  fair  companion  cried :  "  A  rock,  a 
rock ! — There,  on  the  right !"  and  Algernon, 
rising  cautiously,  took  the  short  pole,  which 
was  the  only  implement  the  boat  contained, 
and  watched  eagerly  in  the  bow,  till  they  near- 
ed  a  spot  where  one  of  the  rude  masses  of 
granite  still  held  its  bead  above  tBe  current, 
which  dashed  and  whirled  around  it.  Then 
lightly  touching  it  with  the  pole,  he  kept  th« 
boat  off  in  deeper  water ;  and  in  another  in- 
sunt,  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  feet^  fomid  ^isse* 
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self  whirled  roand  in  the  vortex,  formed  by  the 
impeded  torrent  the  moment  it  was  free. 

Oh.  what  a  terrible  period  was  the  passage 
down  that  stream.  At  each  instant  some  new 
danger  beset  them — now  the  rocks — now  the 
shallows — now  the  rapids — now  the  eddies  :  no 
means  of  approaching  the  shore ;  and  reasona- 
ble doubts,  that  any  effort  to  do  so  would  not 
lead  to  immediate  destruction  !  The  sky  be- 
came darker  and  darker  every  moment ;  and, 
though  by  the  aid  of  Agnes,  afforded  to  the  best 
of  her  power,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  bark  was  cast  back  into  the  stream, 
still  the  fragile  lightness  of  the  Skiff,  and  the 
depth  to  which  it  had  sunk,  rendered  it  little 
probable  that  thoee  it  contained  would  ever 
reach  the  land  in  safety.  The  close  falling 
night,  the  roaring  o(  the  torrent,  the  howling 
of  the  wind  blowing  strong  against  them,  the 
agitated  surface  of  the  stream,  now  tossing 
them  to  and  fro,  now  whirling  them  round  and 
round,  might  well  have  daunted  a  strong  heart 
inured  to  peril,  much  more  that  of  Agnes  Her- 
bert. Algernon  Grey  felt  for  her  terror,  as  well 
as  for  her  danger ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  said  : 
**  Let  us  trust  in  God,  dear  lady ! — Fear  not,  fear 
not !  There  is  a  stronger  arm  than  mine  to 
protect  you. — It  is  now  that  faith  in  Heaven  is 
A  comfort  indeed." 

But  still,  with  eager  eye,  and  steady  nerve, 
and  skilful  hand,  he  watched  and  guided,  as  well 
as  he  could,  the  boat  along  the  troubled  surface 
of  the  river. 

Night  fell ;  not  a  star  was  to  bo  seen ;  the 
clouds  swept  thick  and  dark  over  the  sky  ;  but 
still,  from  time  to  time,  a  momentary  light  was 
afforded  by  a  broad  sheet  of  summer  lightning, 
which  for  an  instant  cast  a  blue  glare  through 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  The  mountains  were 
seen  and  lost ;  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  woods 
stood  out  and  disappeared  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream;  and  at  length,  walls  and  towers  be- 
came, for  one  brief  moment,  visible ;  and  then 
all  was  black  again. 

*•  We  must  be  near  the  bridge,"  said  Agnes ; 
"  do  you  not  hear  the  water  rushing  more  fierce- 
ly? Heaven  help  us  now!  for,  if  we  strike 
against  the  piers,  we  are  lost." 

••  Sit  quiet  there,"  answered  Algernon  ;  "  I 
will  go  into  the  bow;  and  be  assured,  dear 
lady,  I  will  live  or  die  with  you.  Only  remem- 
ber, if  I  am  forced  to  swim,  lie  quiet  on  my 
arm;  for,  if  you  clasp  me,  we  both  sink." 

**  I  will  not  stir,"  she  said,  in  a  firm  tone ; 
and  Algernon  Grey  went  carefully  forward. 

He  heard  the  roar  of  the  river,  evidently  dash- 
ing in  fury  against  some  obstruction  ;  and  then 
be  thought  he  caught  the  tones  of  human  voices 
speaking  above.  Then  came  a  broad  sheet  of 
lightning ;  and  he  saw  the  bridge,  with  its  man- 
ifold arches  and  its  towered  gates  close  at  hand. 
He  had  but  time  to  stretch  forth  his  arm,  and, 
with  a  violent  eflTort,  keep  the  boat  from  the 
pier,  when  it  shot  io  fury  through  the  vault,  and 
issued  forth  at  the  other  side. 

••  We  have  to  thank  God  again,"  he  said,  re- 
gaining l^s  balance,  which  he  had  nearly  lost ; 
**  that  danger  is  passed ;  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  stream  is  clearer  below." 

*'  Much,  much,"  said  Agnes.  "  The  rocks 
cease  as  soon  as  the  mountains  fall  away  :  but 
there  are  many  sand- banks." 


"  We  must  watch  still,"  replied  her  com- 
panion, **but  the  stream  seems  already  len 
rapid." 

The  fearful  mshing  sound  of  the  swollen 
Neckar  diminished  shortly  aAer  they  had  pass- 
ed the  bridge.  They  could  even  hear,  or  fan- 
cied that  they  heard,  the  hum  of  human  voices 
from  within  the  town.  Lights  were  seen  ia 
various  windows,  and  cheerful  images  of  happ^ 
life  came  thick  before  their  eyes,  as  they  wen 
hurried  on,  along  the  course  of  that  dart  head- 
long stream,  with  many  a  peril  still  before 
them. 

**  That  most  be  the  boat-bonse  at  Nennheim,* 
said  Agnes,  at  length,  afler  a  long  silent  paase; 
"  they  have  got  a  fire  there,  though  the  night  is 
so  sultry." 

"  They  must  be  caulking  their  boats,  I  thiak," 
replied  Algernon ;  **  and  from  the  distaooe  of 
the  fire  I  should  judge  we  are  in  the  mid-streuL 
J  will  call  to  them  as  we  pass — perchance  tbqr 
may  hear  and  help  us." 

A  moment  or  two  afler  he  raised  his  irnat 
and  shouted  aloud ;  but  no  one  answered  no 
form  darkened  the  light  in  the  hut,  as  if  one  of 
the  inhabitants  had  come  out  to  see  who  cillei 
Rapidly  the  boat  hurried  past,  and  all  was  si- 
lence. The  river  was  less  turbulent,  bat  seea- 
ed  hardly  less  swift ;  the  noise  subsided  to  i 
low  whispering  murmur,  and  the  tide  poored 
through  the  widening  banks ;  and  faintly  mark- 
ed objects — willow,  and  shrub,  and  decayed 
oak,  which  were  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  banks  or  the  sky — seemed  to  move  wmtj 
with  the  speed  of  lightning. 

At  the  end  of  about  half  an  honr,  darini 
which  the  two  had  not  raised  their  voices  above 
a  whisper,  Agnes  said  aloud,  •*  There  is  a  star! 
There  is  a  star !  The  sky  must  be  cleartoj. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  lighter  already!** 

"Assuredly,  dear  lady,"  replied  Algernon 
Grey,  **the  moon  must  soon  rise;  last  night 
she  was  up  by  this  time.  See,  there  is  s  gloir 
upon  the  clouds  round  what  seems  a  hiD4op 
there  to  the  right." 

**  It  is  the  Hciligberg,"  answered  Agnes.  **I 
have  seen  a  gleam  like  that  when  the  mooo  wii 
coming  np  in  the  east.  Oh  !  Heaven  send  that 
she  may  disperse  the  clouds  and  give  us  light." 

Algernon  Grey  turned  his  eyes  to  the  sky. 
and  he  found  cause  to  hope.  The  clouds  wert 
breaking  fast;  the  stars  gleamed  faiotJy  out 
here  and  there  ;  and  the  edges  of  the  vapoary 
fragments  looked  white  and  fleecy.  Agnes  ga- 
zed in  the  same  direction  ;  and  for  five  mioutei 
both  were  silent.  Then  the  boat  grated  heav- 
ily with  a  sudden  shock,  and  stood  fast  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream.  The  two  voyagers  weis 
nearly  thrown  down  by  the  concussion,  but  Al- 
gernon exclaimed,  **  Fear  not !  fear  not !  "We 
are  on  a  bank,  but  no  harm  can  happen ;  Ibi 
water  must  ho  very  shallow  here.  Let  ns  sit 
calm  till  the  moon  rises ;  she  must  be  even  nov 
just  behind  those  bills.  It  is  growing  lighter 
every  moment." 

He  was  right  in  his  judgment ;  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  the  sky  was  clear  or  nearly 
clear  of  clouds.  The  moon,  indeed,  could  not 
yet  be  seen ;  but  her  pale  silvery  light  spread 
over  the  whole  heavens ;  and  everything  aroaod, 
to  the  eye  so  long  accustomed  to  utter  dark- 
ness, appeared  to  stand  out  as  if  in  the  braid 
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beams  of  day.  -Upon  the  left,  the  bank  seemed 
aomewbat  steep  and  nigged,  and  no  landing- 
place  could  be  discerned  ;  but  to  the  rigbt  was 
a  piece  of  low  sedgy  ground,  which  the  young 
Knglishman  doubted  not  was  partially  over- 
flowed by  the  swollen  stream. 

«  Do  you  know  where  we  are,  dear  lady  V 
he  asked  ;  **  I  can  see  neither  house  nor  vil- 
lage " 

*'  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Agnes.  "  I  should 
think  we  must  have  passed  Edingen  by  the 
time  which  has  elapsed.  Do  you  not  think  we 
could  reach  the  landl  Oh,  let  us  try;  for 
"Wherever  it  is,  we  shall  be  better  there  than  on 
the  bosom  of  this  dreadful  river." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  upon  her  with  that 
"Warm  heart-springing  look  we  only  can  give  to 
those  we  have  cherished  or  protected.  "  It  is 
only  dreadful  now,  this  same  fair  Neckar,"  he 
said,  "  because  we  came  too  near  it  in  an  angry 
mood.  To-morrow  it  will  be  as  calm  and  sweet 
as  yesterday.** 

**  And  would  be  so,*'  answered  Agnes,  "  if  it 
flowed  over  our  graves.  It  will  ever  be  dread- 
ful to  me,  from  this  night  forth." 

"  Not  so  to  me,"  replied  her  companion,  "  for 
it  has  afforded  me  a  great  happiness.  But  I 
-will  tiy  to  push  the  boat  off  the  bank  and 
ffuide  it  to  yonder  low  ground  on  the  right. 
Xittle  will  do  it,  if  we  can  once  get  afloat 
again." 

His  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  though  it  re- 
qaired  all  his  strength  to  force  the  little  skiff 
irom  the  firm  bed  into  which  the  rapid  current 
of  the  stream  had  carried  it.  As  soon  as  it  was 
free,  however,  he  perceived  an  increase  of  the 
-water  in  the  bark ;  and,  judging  rightly,  that 
the  sudden  shock  upon  the  shoal  had  seriously 
damaged  it,  he  saw  that  not  an  instant  was  to 
be  lost.  Resting  the  end  of  the  pole  upon  the 
aand-bank,  as  the  boat  swung  round,  he  gave 
it  a  vehement  impulse  towards  the  shore.  It 
drifted  on  with  the  current,  but  took  an  oblique 
direction,  which  Algernon  Grey  aided,  using 
the  boat-pole  as  a  feeble  sort  of  rudder ;  but 
still  the  river  was  deep  and  swift,  the  bank 
aome  yards  distant,  and  the  water  in  the  bark 
fining  fast. 

"  The  boat  seems  sinking,"  said  Agnes,  in  a 
low,  sad  tone. 

"  Fear  not !  fear  not !"  replied  her  compan- 
ion,  cheerfully ;  **  in  a  quiet  stream,  such  as 
this  is  here,  I  could  swim  with  you  three  times 
•eross  without  risk.  But  we  are  nearing  the 
bank!"  and,  sounding  the  water  with  the  pole, 
be  found  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  pushed  the 
boat  to  shore  just  as  she  was  settling  down. 

It  was  a  low  swampy  piece  of  ground  that 
they  touched,  covered  with  long  sedge  and  bul- 
rushes growing  upon  overflowed  land.  Alger- 
non Grey  sprang  out  at  once,  and  finding  water 
atill  up  to  his  knees,  he  leaned  over  into  the 
boat,  and  took  his  sweet  companion  in  his 
arms. 

"  I  must  carry  you  for  a  little  way,"  he  said, 
•*and  now  we  may,  indeed,  thank  God  with 
our  whole  heart  for  a  great  deliverance.  You 
shall  walk  as  soon  as  we  reach  dry  ground, 
dear  lady,  for  you  are  wet,  and  I  fear  must  be 
cold." 

•*  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "  cither  terror  or 
tbe  sultry  air  has  kept  me  warm  enoogb.    But 


how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  you  bave 
done." 

She  lay  on  his  arm ;  her  heart  beat  against 
his;  her  breath  fanned  his  cheek  when  she 
spoke.  What  were  the  feelings  of  Algernon 
Grey  at  that  moment  1  He  would  not  ask  him- 
self; and  he  was  wise.  He  gave  up  his  whole 
thoughts  to  her,  to  cheer,  to  soothe,  to  protect 
her ;  to  remove  from  her  mind  not  only  the  im- 
pression of  the  past  peril,  but  also  all  feeling  of 
the  embarrassment  and  difficulty  of  her  actual 
situation,  left  to  wander,  neither  well  knew 
whither,  with  a  man,  a  young  man  whom  ahe 
had  known  but  a  few  days,  in  the  darkness  and 
solitude  of  night. 

He  felt  his  load  light  and  his  burden  a  pleas- 
ant one,  it  is  true,  as  he  bore  her  on  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  through  the  marsh.  He 
would  have  willingly  had  her  lie  there  far  long- 
er— perhaps  for  life ;  but  still  as  soon  as  they 
came  upon  the  dry  sandy  ground,  he  set  her 
gently  down  and  drew  her  arm  through  his. 

*'  Now,  sweet  comrade,**  be  said,  gaily,  **  we 
must  fight  our  way  to  some  village  where  you 
can  find  rest  for  the  night.  Do  you  not  feel 
weary  1  Terror  is  a  sad  sapper  of  human 
strength  *' 

*•  Not  so  tired,  perhaps,  as  I  might  expect  to 
be,*'  answered  Agnes,  **  considering  that  I  had 
a  long  ride  before  this  terrible  event  took  place. 
Alas,  my  poor  jennet,  that  bore  me  so  often  and 
so  well,  I  shall  never  see  you  more  !  Yet  I  am 
wrong  to  speak  so :  my  whole  thoughts  should 
be  gratitude. 

*'We  have  both  much  cause  for  thankful- 
ness,** replied  Algernon,  "  and  see,  dear  lady, 
the  beautiful  moon,  to  guide  us  on  our  way,  is 
rising  over  the  hill,  half  hidden  by  the  wckxIs, 
half  seen  through  the  tree  tops.  How  quickly 
she  wanders  on  along  her  blue  way.  But  we 
must  take  a  lesson  from  her,  and  speed  forward 
likewise.  What  path  shall  I  choose  ?  for  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  this  land." 

'*  And  I  very  little  of  this  part,**  said  the  lady ; 
**  but  one  thing  is  clear  ;  by  bending  our  course 
towards  the  hills  again,  we  shall  at  all  events 
approach  the  town.** 

"  That  must  be  far,**  answered  her  compan- 
ion, "and  those  small  limbs  of  yours  will  hard- 
ly bear  you  thither  to-nighi ;  but  let  us  to  the 
right  at  all  events ;  as  likely  to  find  a  resting- 
place  there  as  on  any  other  path  ;**  and  bidding 
her  rest  upon  his  arm  for  support,  he  led  her 
on. 

Theirs  was  a  strange  ramble  through  the 
wide  fields  and  plains  that  stretch  out  between 
the  foot  of  the  Bergstrasse  and  the  Rhine  ;  and 
yet  not  without  deep  interest  to  both.  Each 
had  at  heart  feelings  of  many  a  varied  charac- 
ter sufficient  to  fill  up  long  hours  of  doll  life, 
and  each  was  disinclined  to  dwell  upon  tbe 
most  thrilling  emotions  of  all ;  but  yet,  how- 
ever  they  might  fly  to  other  subjects,  how 
anxiously  soever  they  might  strive  to  withhold 
their  thoughts  from  anything  that  might  agitate 
or  overpower — still  those  emotions  presented 
themselves  in  vague  and  indistinct  forms,  min-  • 
gling  with  thought,  seizing  hold  upon  fancy, 
and  giving  a  tone  and  colour  to  all  that  was 
said,  without  either  of  them  being  aware  that 
they  deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  con- 
versation between  persona  oC  \.^^»x  ^svt^  «a^ 
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station.  The  scene,  too,  and  the  season,  the 
hour,  the  atmosphere,  the  circumstances,  the 
events  thai  had  lately  taken  place,  the  prospects 
of  the  future  in  their  very  indefinite  obscurity, 
all  had  an  influence,  and  seemed  to  combine  to 
nourish  a  growing  passion  in  their  hearts.  The 
moon  rose  bright  from  behind  the  trees  upon 
the  mountain  tops,  shining  like  the  bright  pure 
vision  of  young  and  innocent  love.  The  clouds, 
which  at  the  outset  of  their  stormy  and  peril- 
ous course  had  swept  hke  the  evils  of  life  over 
the  whole  sky,  had  now  vanished  as  if  by 
magic,  leaving  but  here  and  there  a  fragment 
whirling  upon  the  wind,  to  obscure  the  twink- 
ling stars  wiih  its  light  veil.  In  the  souih-west, 
some  halfway  up  the  heaven,  shone  a  lustrous 
planet,  beaming  calm,  steadfast,  serene,  like 
the  undying  light  of  hope  ;  and,  while  opposite 
stretched  in  grand  masses  the  hill-slopes  of  the 
Bergstrassc,  beneath  that  star  appeared  the 
wavy  outline  of  the  Haardt  mountains,  still 
coloured  with  a  purple  hue,  as  if  the  rays  of  the 
departed  sun  had  not  yet  entirely  left  them. 
Above,  and  to  the  south  and  east,  all  was  bright 
and  silvery  with  the  light  of  the  risen  moon. 
The  stars  themselves  were  there  extinguished 
in  the  flood  of  splendour ;  but  on  the  borders  of 
the  sky  the  twinkly  lights  of  night  looked  out, 
like  gems  on  the  robe  of  their  queen ;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  a  bright  meteor  crossed  the 
expanse,  bursting  from  space,  and  dying  ere  it 
reached  the  earth,  like  the  light  thoughts  of 
many  a  great  mind,  which  perish  in  the  brain 
that  gives  them  birth. 

The  air  was  warm,  and  yet  stirred  by  a 
strong  breeze.  There  was  a  certain  languor 
in  it,  a  love-like,  luxurious  soilness,  disposing 
to  gentle  thoughifulness  ;  and  a  sweet  perfume 
rose  up  from  some  of  the  shrubs  of  the  field, 
mingling  harmoniously  with  that  bland  air,  and 
rendering  its  soAening  powers  still  greater. 
Over  the  wide  plain  which  they  traversed,  the 
moon's  beams  fell  bright,  but  not  clear ;  for  a 
thin  vapour,  too  light  to  obstruct  the  view,  and 
only  serving  to  diffuse  and  generalize  the  light, 
rose  ap  from  the  drenched  fields  in  the  warm 
air. 

Rescued  from  death,  and  brought  safi^ly 
through  innumerable  perils  by  him  on  whose 
arm  she  leaned,  the  heart  of  Agnes  Herbert 
might  well  dwell  fondly  on  the  thought  of  one 
whose  words,  whose  manners,  and  whose  look 
had  before  captivated  her  fancy,  if  not  touched 
her  heart.  All  the  terrors  she  had  felt,  all  the 
dangers  she  had  passed,  all  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness  he 
had  shown  that  night,  mingled  strangely  in 
memory  with  the  words  and  the  conduct  of  the 
two  preceding  evenings,  with  the  interest  she 
had  previously  felt  in  him,  and  with  the  account 
given  of  him  by  his  companion  and  friend.  But 
she,  like  himself,  would  not  pause  to  think  of 
suctf  things — at  least  she  would  not  scan  them  ; 
and  gladly  she  joined  in  conversation  upon  any 
topic,  which  would  lead  her  mind  away  from 
that  on  which  it  lingered. 

Many  and  varied,  too,  were  the  subjects  with 
which  he  strove  to  entertain  her,  to  wile  her 
mind  away  from  the  thoughts  of  her  situation, 
and  to  lighten  the  minutes  of  their  long  and 
devious  course,  as  they  wandered  on  in  search 
of  some  human  habitation. 


**How  bright  tne  night  has  become,**  said 
Algernon  Grey,  afler  a  pause.  **Tba8  very 
often,  when  we  least  expect  it,  the  storms  that 
hang  over  some  part  of  every  man's  career  are 
wafted  away,  and  all  is  clear  again.*' 

''And  but  the  brighter  for  the  storm,*'  said 
Agnes. 

*•  Ay,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  fear  me  moch.  sweet 
lady,  that  we  should  never  enjoy  the  sunabine 
but  fur  the  shade.  It  is  in  the  varieties  of  cre- 
ation and  the  constant  changes  of  the  world's 
life,  that  the  grand  harmony  of  the  whole  con- 
sists. Let  the  tone  of  an  instrument  be  ever 
so  sweet,  what  eflfect  would  it  produce  upon 
the  ear,  if  it  had  but  one  note  ?  How  poor  is 
a  concert  with  but  two  or  three  instruments! 
But  in  the  succession  and  combination  of  many 
notes  and  many  tones,  how  grand,  how  beaoti- 
ful  is  the  melodious  harmony  !  Skies  ever 
blue,  and  pastures  ever  green,-'  he  continued, 
changing  to  a  gayer  tone,  *'  would,  I  believe, 
become  very  dull  and  wearisome,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  verses  of  pastoral  poets." 

"  So  men  think,  I  have  been  told,"  answered 
Agnes ;  **  and  that  they  choose  their  wives  of 
tempers  that  may  give  them  some  vaneiy.'* 

'*  Yes,  but  there  may  be  pleasant  varieties, 
too,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  •*  even  in  one 
character.  The  storm  is,  in  itself,  a  grand 
thing;  but  no  man,  methinks,  would  unroof  bit 
house  to  let  it  in  ;  and,  besides,  dear  lady,  aU 
things  have  their  fitness.  The  drums  and 
trumpets  of  an  army  are  fine  enough,  mellowed 
by  the  open  air;  but  who  would  tbmk  of  enjoy- 
ing a  full  choir  thereof  in  a  narrow  roooi* 
After  all,'*  he  continued,  **  in  most  classes  of 
society  this  same  marriage  may  be  calted  a 
matter  of  fate  rather  than  of  choice,  arranged 
by  friends,  or  fixed  by  circumstances.  Maa 
little  knows  how  rarely  in  life  he  is  a  free  ageDl» 
and,  above  all,  how  rarely  in  this  respect 
Then  again,"  he  continued,  **even  when  manor 
woman  is  truly  said  to  make  a  choice,  do  tbey 
ever  know  that  which  they  choose  7  \Ve  walk 
about  with  vizards,  my  sweet  friend  ;  ay,  even 
up  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  ;  and  the  real  faee 
is  seldom  seen  till  the  ring  is  on  the  finger.*' 

He  spoke  very  seriously ;  but  Agnes  replied 
with  a  laugh  :  *'  Perhaps  if  it  were  not  so,  no 
one  would  niurry  at  all ;  and  yet,"  she  added, 
in  a  graver  tone,  **if  I  thought  I  did  wear  one 
of  these  same  masks,  I  would  never  rest  tiD 
I  had  torn  it  off;  for  I  would  much  rather 
never  be  loved  than  lose  the  love  I  had  ob- 
tained." 

"  A  far  happier  fate !"  answered  Algemoa 
Grey ;  and  then  changing  the  subject  suddenly, 
he  said,  *'  How  is  it  our  discourse  ever  gets  so 
grave  ?  With  this  fair  scene  around  us,  and 
such  a  joyful  escape  as  we  have  both  had,  me- 
thinks we  ought  both  to  be  more  gay.  It  wants 
but  the  nightingale's  song  to  make  this  moos- 
light  night  complete  in  beauty." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  dear  nightingale,**  answersd 
the  lady,  "  is  penurious  of  his  melody  here; 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  or,  at  the  latest,  this 
last  month,  all  his  sweet  notes  come  to  ao  ead. 
I  know  not  why  ;  for  the  people  give  the  oighfr- 
ingale  another  flower ;  but,  in  my  mind,  ba  it 
always  associated  with  the  violet.  His  aoff 
is  so  sweet,  so  tranquil,  so  fragrant  I  may  ol 
it,  so  unlike  the  gay  and  perfuMMi  nme,  tto 
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of  summer  sunshtne,  whose  blushing 
seems* to  dourt  the  gaze  he  shrinks  from, 
;an  never  fancj  he  would  love  the  rose ; 
he  calm  violet,  pouring  forth  her  sweet 
in  the  shade,  is  his  true  image." 
she  spoke,  a  distant  light  seemed  to 
T  on  the  plain ;  but  in  a  different  direc- 
that  in  which  their  steps  were  bent ; 
;>*  paused  for  a  moment  to  remark  it. 
moves,  it  moves,**  said  Algernon  Grey ; 
tut  an  ignis-fatuus.  How  many  of  them 
re  in  this  world.  Each  man  of  us,  I  be- 
las  bis  own,  which  he  follows  blindly, 
lere,  ambition  there,  avarice  elsewhere, 
sire  of  worldly  honours,  the  gewgaw 
>urs  of  pomp  and  state,  the  miserable 
ght  of  fanaticism,  the  dull  foul  lamp  of 
ition,  are  all  so  many  Will-o*-the-wisps, 
;  us  ever  from  the  broad,  straightforward 
So  will  not  we,  fair  lady ;  but  by  your 
lavo,  go  upon  this  path,  which  will  con- 
somewhere.  Here  are  tracks  of  wheels, 
with  the  moonlight  glistening  on  the 
he  storm  has  lefl— but  your  step  seems 

Do  I  go  too  fast  V 
,  no,*'  she  answered  ;  "  yet  I  confess,  a 
8st,  a  roof  over  my  head,  and  a  cup  of 
'ater  would  not  be  unpleasant.  The 
t  of  a  village  and  all  its  quiet  comforts, 
that  light  afforded,  has  made  me  feel 
atigued  since  I  saw  it." 
I,  y*s,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, "  there 
jthing  very  sweet  in  human  associations, 
we  know  not  till  we  are  deprived  of 
Dr  a  time.  The  mind  of  man,  I  am  sure, 
3ver  intended  for  solitude ;  for  the  very 
is  of  home-happiness  and  quiet  converse 
nr  fellow-creatures  —  ay,  even  of  their 
lity,  though  they  be  strangers  to  us, 
the  heart  yearn  for  all  tlie  warm  corn- 
ships  of  society  when  we  are  deprived 

It  I  have  society,"  said  Agnes,  simply, 
I  you  are  with  me." 

rnon  Grey  made  no  reply,  but  changed 
)ject  to  courts  and  courtly  festivals,  and 
I'ent  on  interweaving,  as  he  was  well 
ighter  with  graver  conversation,  and 
g,  not  without  success,  to  interest  and 
his  farr  companion's  mind.  The  arts, 
Imost  at  their  height,  or  at  least  very 
eclined,  were  one  theme.  Poetry  fur- 
another.  War,  the  chase,  the  pursuits 
of  his  own  day,  the  habits  of  the  world, 
"c fences  between  countries,  then  marked 
)re  strongly  than  at  present,  all  passed 
light  review,  and  sometimes  speaking 
^  sometimes  jesting  lightly,  he  gave  that 
to  all  he  said  which  he  himself  had 
I. 

it  her  from  weariness  or  from  thoughtful- 
know  not,  but  Agnes  grew  more  silent 
r  went  on.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  words 
liam  Lovet  often  came  back  to  her  mind, 
loes  not  speak  thus  to  every  one,'*  she 
it ;  and  she  asked  herself  whether  it  was 
'  to  cheer  the  way  for  her  that  he  thus 
th  his  powers,  or  that  he  really  esteemed 
Id  her  highly.  If  the  first,  she  was  bound 
fateful,  though,  to  say  sooth,  she  would 
have  believed  the  latter.  Either  con- 
I,  however,  waa  pleaaaoi  to  her— ay,  Teiy 


pleasant  —  almoat  too  much  ao ;  for  she  grew 
frightened. 

It  lasted  but  an  instant ;  and  indeed  then, 
with  the  happy  sophistry  of  woman's  heart,  she 
quelled  her  own  alarm.  *'  Surely."  she  thought, 
*'one  may  esteem  and  like  without  fear  or  dan- 
ger. Am  I  such  a  vain  fool  as  to  believe  that 
every  man  who  may  see  something  better  in 
me  than  the  light  coquettes  of  a  court,  must 
therefore  love  met  Am  I  such  a  weak  fool 
that  I  must  needs  love,  unasked,  the  first  man 
who  seems  to  treat  me  as  a  rational  creature  1 
I  am  silly  indeed  even  to  let  my  thoughts  rest 
on  such  a  matter.  I  will  think  of  it  no  more. 
I  will  act  as  if  such  idle  fancies  had  never 
crossed  my  brain,  but  as  the  heart  prompts,  an4' 
as  nature  leads." 

She  became  more.oheerful  upon  her  delusion ; 
but  the  way  was  long  and  wearisome.  The 
soft  ground  loaded  the  tired  foot ;  the  turnings 
of  the  road  disappointed  expectation;  and, 
though  the  bright  moon  still  shcme  out  to  guide 
them,  no  village  could  be  distinctly  seen ;  for 
the  thick  orchards  and  small  woods,  which  then 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
cut  off  the  view  from  those  who  wandered  in 
the  low  ground.  The  lady's  garments  too, 
fitted  for  the  ride  of  the  morning,  were  all  un- 
suited  to  her  long  night  ramble,  and  fatigue 
seized  upon  poor  Agnes,  and  well  nigh  overpow- 
ered her.  Twice  she  sat  for  some  minutes  by 
the  road-side  to  rest ;  and,  whenever  the  wet- 
ness of  the  swampy  ground  gave  fair  excuse, 
Algernon  Grey  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her ;  but  still  she  was  well  nigh  sinking  from 
pure  exhaustion,  when  a  village  cluck  struck 
clear  and  loud  the  hour  of  eleven.  No  great 
distance  could  exist  between  the  musical  bell 
and  the  ears  that  so  gladly  heard  it ;  and  with 
renewed  hope  and  strength  they  let  themselves 
be  guided  by  the  sound  through  the  trees,  till 
the  tones  of  laughing  voices  came  upon  the  air. 

*'  There  must  be  a  village  close  at  hand."  said 
Algernon  Grey,  *<  and  happily  some  Fair  or 
merry-making  seems  to  have  kept  the  good 
peasants  up  and  waking.  See,  there  are  cotta- 
ges !"  and  the  moment  after  they  entered  the 
long  street  of  a  small  hamlet  with  the  church 
at  the  further  end,  and  beyond,  rising  high 
above  the  houses,  the  tower  of  some  old  castle 
built  upon  a  mound. 

The  cottages  were  all  dark  and  silent,  and 
the  merry  voices  they  had  heard  seemed  to  go 
on  before  them  singing  in  chorus. 

BONO. 

Bruise  the  grape !  drew  the  wine ! 
Oh  the  (Vuit  of  the  vine ! 

It  was  given  to  cooeole  for  the  flood : 
To  bring  light  to  the  eye. 
And  to  raiae  the  heart  high, 

And  to  wonn  the  old  world  with  new  blood. 

When  shot  up  in  the  ark, 
Nuah  swani  in  the  dark. 

And  no  dove  had  relumed  to  his 
He  dreamed  a  glad  drenm, 
That  he  saw  a  red  siren ro 

Flow  forth  from  the  cluster  when 

"  We  are  weary,"  he  said, 
"We  are  cold,  and  half  dead. 

But  there's  comfort  beneath  this  grim  w&k : 
When  we  touch  the  bill  top 
The  vine  shall  spring  np, 

And  its  wann  jukes'   ' 
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BraSM  the  gnpe !  draw  the  wine ! 
Oh,  the  fruil  or  the  vine  ! 

It  was  (Eiven  to  conwile  for  the  flood : 
To  bring  llRiit  to  the  eye. 
And  to  raise  the  heart  high. 

And  to  warm  the  uid  world  with  new  blood. 

Thus  sung  the  peasants  as  they  walked  along, 
and  Algernon  Grey  exclaimed,  with  a  smile, 
"Their  song  gives  good  counsel,  sweet  lady. 
Though  I  saw  last  night  that  you  were  no  wine 
drinker,  you  must  now  even  consent  to  take 
some  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  whose  qualities 
these  good  men  celebrate.  The  inn  where  they 
have  been  tasting  it  cannot  be  far,  and  you  will 
at  length  have  rest  and  refreshment." 

••  Rest,  rest,"  said  Agnes,  •*  is  ail  I  need  ;*' 
bul  Algernon  would  not  believe  that  food  too 
was  not  wanted. 

At  length  a  light  was  seem  streaming  forth 
from  a  door  not  far  from  the  church  ;  and  a 
good  stout  country  girl,  throwing  forth  into  the 
midst  of  the  street  some  torn  and  scattered 
flowers,  which  had  decked  the  little  hall  of  the 
hostelry  for  the  country  festival,  appeared  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  glad  sight  for  poor  Agnes 
Herbert,  and  she  drew  a  long  deep  sigh,  while 
Algernon  Grey  inquired  if  they  could  have  re- 
freshment there,  and  rest  for  the  night. 

The  girl  seemed  hardly  to  comprehend  him, 
but  called  the  bustling  landlady,  who  gaze^  at 
the  two  gaily  dressed,  but  worn  and  travel- 
stained  strangers,  for  a  moment,  with  looks  of 
doubt  and  wonder.  Agnes,  however,  in  few 
quiet  words,  explained  her  situation,  using,  as 
far  as  she  knew  it,  the  jargon  of  the  country ; 
and  the  good  woman's  whole  manner  was 
changed  in  a  moment.  Instead  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  of  her  guests,  which  she  had  before 
displayed,  she  was  now  all  mcuhcrly  tenderness 
toward  the  young  and  beautiful  creature  before 
her,  although  she  was  not  without  some  embar- 
rassments, also,  as  to  the  accommodation  of  her 
unexpected  visitors.  Situated  in  a  remote  and 
distant  village,  where  a  traveller  very  rarely 
staid  for  the  night,  she  had  neither  room  nor 
bed  prepared;  and,  though  plenty  of  supper,  she 
said,  was  to  be  obtained  in  a  moment,  and  as 
good  wine  as  any  in  the  Circle,  she  did  not  see 
bow  she  could  get  two  beds  ready,  although  her 
daughter  would  willingly  give  up  her  own  for 
the  young  lady's  convenience.  Algernon  Grey 
relieved  her  from  a  part  of  her  difficulties  by 
telling  her  that  he  could  sleep  very  well  where 
he  was,  and  that  the  table  or  the  bench  in  the 
large  room,  where  she  had  received  her  guests, 
would  form  a  bed  good  enough  for  him,  if  she 
would  prepare  a  room  for  Agnes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. With  this  latter  injunction  she  prom- 
ised to  comply :  but  there  were  two  obstacles 
to  its  literal  fulfilment,  namely,  first,  the  good 
landlady's  determination  that  her  guests  should 
partake  of  a  supper  before  they  slept ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  hostess  herself,  and  all  her  peo- 
ple, were  boors  of  the  Palatinate,  who  are  not 
celebrated  for  the  quickness  of  their  evolutions. 

In  vain  did  the  young  gentleman  hurry  her ; 
im.vain  did  Agnes  protest  that  she  wanted  rest 
before  all  things  ;  half  a  dozen  dishes,  dressed 
in  various  strange  manners,  were  placed  on  the 
table  bef(»re  them,  as  they  sat  by  a  dim  and 
comfortless  lamp,  the  mistress  of  the  house  ob- 
serving sagely,  that  it  could  do  them  no  harm 
0B  OMftb  to  eat  somt  supper  ailer  so  many  ad- 


ventures, and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lady's 
bed  could  be  prepared. 

After  having  discovered  that  they  were  in 
the  village  of  Shriesheim,  Agnes  Herbert  and 
Algernon  Grey  were  left  for  more  than  half  an 
hour^lone  in  the  dinner-room  of  the  little  inn; 
and  deeply  did  the  fair  girl  feel  his  conduct 
during  that  time  ;  for  although,  with  kindness 
and  every  gentle  attention,  he  pressed  her  to 
take  some  food  and  drink  some  wine ;  thougfa, 
with  cheerful  gaiety  he  strove  to  amase  and 
cheer  her,  yet  there  was  no  token  of  respect 
that  he  did  not  show,  to  diminish  or  remove 
any  embarrassment  springing  from  her  position 
with  regard  to  himself  He  made  her  smile ; 
he  even  made  her  laugh ;  he  awakened  her 
fancy,  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  gay  and  happy 
images  :  he  rendered  his  conversation  light, 
playful,  and  sunshiny,  but  took  care  that  it 
should  be  sufficiently  reserved  to  place  his  fair 
companion  at  her  ease,  and  to  make  her  almost 
forget  that  she  was  not  with  him  in  one  of 
the  saloons  of  the  palace  of  Heidelberg.  Her 
weariness  somewhat  decreased  as  she  sat  and 
listened ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  by  the  time  the 
landlady  returned  to  conduct  her  to  her  bed- 
room, Agnes  Herbert  was  more  disposed  to  re- 
main where  she  was,  and  listen  to  sounds 
which  fell  with  dangerous  softness  on  her  ear. 

Nevertheless  she  rose  instantly,  and  held  ont 
her  hand  to  her  companion,  bidding  him  fare- 
well for  the  night.  He  took  it,  and  pressed  his 
lips  upon  it,  wishing  her  good  rest,  and  fair 
dreams. 

Agnes  gazed  upon  him  with  a  smile  as  he 
did  80,  saying,  "Methinks  it  is  I  who  ought  to 
kiss  your  hand,  and  thank  you  again  and  again 
for  all  your  acts  of  kindness  in  every  way,  all 
of  which  I  have  felt,  from  the  saving  of  my  life 
to  the  soothmg  of  my  mind  ;  but  I  must  leave 
others  to  do  it  who  are  more  capable — I  have 
no  words." 


CHAPTER  XI 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Algernon  Grey,  when 
Agnes  had  left  him  for  the  night,  was  to  send 
off  a  messenger  to  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  to 
announce,  even  at  that  late  hour,  that  the  lady 
was  in  safety.  It  was  with  difficulty,  indeed, 
that  any  one  could  be  procured  to  undertake 
the  task ;  for  Germany  is  a  country  in  which 
there  are  some  things  that  people  will  not  do 
even  for  money.  But  a  man  was  at  length 
found  to  walk  the  distance,  and  to  set  out  at 
once.  The  young  Englishman's  next  thought 
was  how  to  obtain  horses  for  the  following 
morning ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  messenger  bad 
departed  that  this  occurred  to  him  ;  and  whca 
it  did  he  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  wo- 
man's saddle  could  be  obtained  for  the  lady. 

The  good  hostess  undertook  the  task,  how- 
ever, without  making  any  difficulty,  naming  a 
neighboring  farmer's  horse  for  himself,  of  whose 
qualities  he  was  very  willing  to  run  the  risk, 
and  saying  that  their  minister's  daughter  had  a 
nice  ambling  pad,  which  she  would  lend  very 
willingly  to  bear  that  pretty  lady  to  the  castle. 

This  being  settled,  and  pure  water  having 
been  procured  to  wash  away  from  his  face  and 
neck  the  traces  of  all  he  had  lately  gone  through, 
Algernon  Grey  was  left  alone  in  the  hall,  to 


:  fSnt)  repose  as  be  best  could.  But  for  a  long 
time  he  sought  no  rest,  at  least  for  the  busy 
brain  and  anxious  thought.  Daring  the  three 
or  four  hours  last  past,  bis  mind  had  been  fully 
occupied,  at  first  with  perils  and  dangers,  and 
with  a  sweeter  and  not  less  engrossing  task  at 
an  after  period ;  but  now,  suddenly  reverting  to 
still  earlier  erents,  he  turned  to  inquire  what 
might  be  the  result  to  the  adversary  whom  he 
had  met  in  the  wood,  of  his  sudden  departure 
from  the  scene  of  strife.  Apprehensions  crowd- 
ed upon  him  for  the  fate  of  the  Baron  of  Obern- 
traut.  The  page,  he  feared,  might  have  seen 
him  harry  to  the  rescue  of  Agnes,  and,  thinking 
only  of  duty  to  his  roaster,  might  have  neglect- 
ed to  fulfil  the  orders  he  had  received,  in  his 
anxiety  to  trace  and  assist  him.  The  wounded 
man  might  have  been  left  to  bleed  to  death  on 
the  meadow,  and,  though  be  felt  that  he  was 
flot  to  blame,  yet  Algernon  Grey  would  have 
given  a  king's  ransom  to  be  sure  that  his  oppo- 
nent had  met  with  proper  aid  and  treatment. 

Thought,  be  knew,  was  fruitless,  upon  this 
subject  at  least ;  and  yet  he  continued  to  think 
upon  it  for  some  time,  till  the  image  of  Aj^ncs 
Herbert  began  to  mingle  with  these  waking 
reveries,  and  with  it  a  new  source  of  anxiety ; 
she  was  so  beautiful,  so  gentle,  so  full  of  every 
grace  and  quality  which  he  had  dreamed  of  as 
perfection  in  woman,  that  he  could  not  but  think 
of  her  with  tenderness.  He  would  not  believe 
that  he  thought  of  her  with  love ;  and  yet  he 
dreaded  his  own  sensations.  Once  more  he 
inade  strong  resolutions  to  quit  Heidelberg  and 
the  Palatinate  immediately — to  see  her  no  more 
—to  wander  far— to  forget  her.  Poor  youth  ! 
he  had  some  experience  of  the  world,  but  he 
had  not  learned  how  completely  all  human  reso- 
hitions  are  the  sport  of  circumstances  ;  he  had 
not  yet  learned  that  if  in  our  weakness  or  our 
pessions  we  do  not  break  them  voluntarily, 
there  are  a  thousand  little  incidents  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  which  step  in  between  us 
and  their  execution.  His  determination  was 
finn  and  strong,  however ;  his  conviction  of  the 
right  course  was  not  in  the  least  shaken  ;  and, 
making  up  his  mind  at  length  to  accompany 
Agnes  bsck  to  the  castle,  letting  her  see  no 
eluinge  or  difference  in  his  manner,  but  to  leave 
her  there  and  to  depart  the  next  day,  ho  seated 
himaelf  near  the  table,  bent  his  head  upon  his 
anna,  and  gradually  sank  into  sleep. 

la  that  strange,  mysterious  state,  when  a 
doll  heavy  curtain  falls  between  the  mortal 
aeases  and  all  their  external  objects,  when  life 
alone  remains,  and  the  spirit  is  cut  oflTfrom  all 
communication  with  the  rest  of  creation,  while 
faacy  yet  from  time  to  time — ay,  and  memory 
too — wakes  up  with  strange  caprices,  to  deal 
with  past  and  future  things  ;  in  that  great  mys- 
tery of  sleep,  which  none  have  solved,  notwith- 
standing the  laborious  idleness  of  their  efforts, 
images,  not  new,  perhaps,  presented  themselves 
to  bis  eyes,  but  surely  arranged  in  novel  and 
fiiDtastic  forms.  Neither  was  it  remembrance 
of  the  things  last  past  that  called  up  the  visions 
to  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  not  his  adversary  lie  bleed- 
ing on  the  grass ;  he  saw  not  the  drowning 
horse,  the  sinking  girl;  no  fierce  engulfing 
atream  rolled  before  his  eyes  ;  no  whirling  bark 
bore  him  onwards  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  Yet  Agnes  "was  with  him  in  his  dreams. 
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Bright,  as  in  her  festival  beauty  she  had  led 
him  through  the  castle  halls,  she  now  guided 
him  through  gardens  of  sweet  flowers,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  pluck  them,  and  wind  them 
into  coronets  for  his  brow.  Then  came  an- 
other form  across  them,  beautiful  but  fierce  like 
a  young  tigress,  and  aimed  a  dagger  at  bis  heart, 
when  William  Lovet  grasped  her  hand  and 
plunged  it  in  her  own  bosom. 

The  vision  passed  away,  more  profound  sleep 
succeeded ;  and  when  Algernon  Grey  woke  on 
the  following  morning,  the  early  light  was 
shining  through  the  uncurtained  wmdows  of 
the  room.  His  toilet  was  necessarily  brief; 
but  the  matutinal  peasantry  were  all  astir  be- 
fore it  was  finished.  A  substantial  breakfast 
was  soon  laid  out  for  him  and  his  fair  com- 
panion ;  and,  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments^ 
he  sent  up  to  inquire  if  she  were  ready.  Agnes 
had  been  long  up,  and  immediately  joined  him 
in  the  hall,  refreshed  with  sleep,  though  some- 
what pale  with  the  terrors  and  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day.  All  her  cheerfulness  had  re- 
turned, hut  yet  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  human 
nature  that  no  great  emotions  can  be  felt  with- 
out leaving  some  permanent  eflTect  behind.  The 
scenes  she  had  gone  through,  the  agitation  she 
had  felt,  even  the  feelings  she  had  experienced 
while  wandering  through  the  fields  at  night 
with  Algernon  Grey,  had  made  an  impression, 
never  to  be  erased.  I  will  not  attempt  to  look 
into  her  heart,  for  she  would  not  look  into  it 
herself;  but  yet  there  were  external  signs  and 
indications,  which,  to  any  experienced  and  ob- 
serving eye,  would  have  told  the  change.  There 
was  a  deeper  tone  in  her  manner;  there  was 
more  soul  and  spirit  in  her  look ;  there  was  a 
thoughtfulness  even  in  her  gayest  smile.  All 
spoke  of  the  heart,  and  of  newly-awakened  sen- 
sations therein ;  and  it  seemed  to  Algernon 
Grey,  as  she  advanced,  and,  raising  her  eyes 
full  of  deep  thankfulness  to  his  face,  placed  her 
hand  in  his,  that  she  had  now  all  which  had 
been  previously  wanting  to  render  her  beauty 
well  nigh  divine. 

The  meal  passed  gaily  over ;  they  spoke  of 
the  adventures  of  the  past  day  with  the  pleas- 
ant gratulation  of  dangers  ended.  They  spoke 
of  their  morning  ride  back  to  Heidelberg  with 
the  sweet  anticipation  of  pleasure  to  come; 
and,  when  breakfast  was  done,  they  mounted 
the  two  horses  which  had  been  procured  for 
them,  and,  with  a  youth  on  a  third  to  bring 
those  which  they  rode  back,  they  set  out,  with 
the  bright  morning  sun  shinmg  on  their  way. 
The  clouds  and  storms  of  the  preceding  day 
were  all  dispersed  ;  and,  in  one  bosom,  at  least,, 
was  a  gay  and  cheerful  heart,  unburdened  with 
anticipations  of  evil,  or  regret  for  any  act  in 
the  past.  As  they  rode  along  at  the  best  pace 
which  their  horses  could  command,  Agnes 
poured  forth  to  her  companion's  ear  all  her 
bright  and  sparkling  thoughts,  lighted  up  hy  that 
purest  of  enjoyment,  which  the  expectation  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others  affords  to  a  fine  spirit. 
She  talked  of  the  joy  her  uncle  would  feel  in 
clasping  her  in  his  arms  again,  after  he  had 
thought  her  lost  for  ever;  of  the  calm,  hut 
hardly  less  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  in  seeing  her  once  more ;  and,  al- 
though in  Algernou*s  bosom  many  a  bitter  and 
painful  thought  arose,  maqy  a  slnlgg^^  v^'Ok 
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be  fancied  that  the  last  hours  of  their  compan- 
ionship were  passing  away  for  ever,  he  would 
not  suffer  any  appearance  of  bis  own  gloom  to 
bring  a  shadow  over  her  young  happiness. 

Thus  fled  the  time ;  till,  once  more  turning 
along  the  course  of  the  Neckar,  the  town  and 
the  hills,  and  the  laughing  valley,  and  the  proud 
castle,  appeared  before  their  eyes ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  and  threading  ibe  narrow  streets, 
they  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  For  one  moment 
they  paused  as  they  went  up,  to  breathe  their 
horses  and  to  gaze  over  the  scene  ;  and  Agnes, 
before  they  proceeded,  let  fall  her  rein,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed,  •*  I  never  thought 
to  see  all  this  again." 

Her  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  in  thankful- 
ness, and  then  turned  with  a  momentary  glance 
to  Algernon  Grey.  From  an  impulse  she  could 
not  resist,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  saying, 
simply,  **But  for  yeu — but  for  you  !" 

lliey  rode  on  more  slowly,  and,  as  they  en- 
tered the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  Algernon 
Grey  said,  **  I  must  here  leave  you,  dear  lady, 
I  believe ;  but  be  assured,  that  to  have  ren- 
dered you  service  in  a  moment  of  peril  has  been 
a  happiness  which  will  brighten  many  a  future 
hour." 

"  But  you  will  come  with  me  to  my  uncle  1" 
replied  Agnes,  with  a  start,  and  a  look  almost 
of  alarm.  "  Oh,  come,  I  beseech  you ;  it  is  but 
fit  that  the  deliverer  of  his  child — of  one  that 
be  loves  as  bis  child — should  take  her  back  to 
his  bosom.     Oh,  come." 

"  If  it  will  give  you  pleasure,"  replied  Alger- 
non Grey,  with  a  faint  smile  ;  for  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  linger  still  for  a  mo- 
ment beside  her,  and  he  felt  himself  weak. 

At  the  farther  angle  of  the  court  there  were 
a  number  of  gentlemen  and  officers  collected 
together,  talking  in  the  morning  air ;  and, 
when  Agnes  and  her  companion  rode  up,  sev- 
eral of  them  sprang  forward  to  assist  her  in  dis- 
mounting ;  but  she  paused  till  Algernon  Grey 
was  by  her  side,  and  then  suffered  him  to  lift 
her  from  her  horse.  Returning  courteous,  but 
brief  answers  to  the  congratulations,  which 
showed  how  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  for 
her  fate  during  the  preceding  night,  she  looked 
round  to  her  companion,  saying,  *'  Now  I  will 
lead  the  way  to  my  uncle.  I  know  he  would 
never  forgive  me,  if  I  did  not  bring  you  to  him 
at  once." 

But,  at  that  moment,  a  tall,  elderly  man, 
dressed  in  a  military  garb,  advanced,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Algernon  Grey*s  shoulder,  saying, 
**  I  am  sorry  fur  the  task,  sir,  but  I  am  com- 
manded to  arrest  you,  wherever  I  may  find 
you,  in  the  Elector's  name.  1  have  sought  for 
you  all  through  the  town  this  morning.  Give 
up  your  sword." 

Algernon  Grey  merely  smiled,  replying.  "I 
have  no  sword  to  give  up,  sir.  May  I  know 
my  offence  V* 

"Your  fatal  encounter  with  the  Daron  of 
Oberntraut,"  replied  the  old  officer ;  "  his  father 
last  night  formally  charged  you  with  the  murder 
of  his  son;  and  the  Elector  issued  instant  or- 
ders for  your  apprehension." 

Agnes  had  turned  deadly  pale;  and  she 
raised  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  thought  deeply 
for  a  moment. 

**  Where  is  the  Eleotor  t'*  she  exclaimed,  at 


length ;  "  I  will  see  his  Highness  myself.  Thta 
gentleman  saved  my  life  ;  he  rescued  me,  when 
all  others  abandoned  me ;  he  perilled  existence 
a  dozen  times  for  a  person  whom  he  hardly 
knew — and  is  this  his  reward  V 

"  Fear  not,  dear  lady,"  replied  Algernon  Grey ; 
"  this  can  have  no  bad  results— a  little  incon- 
venience, but  nauj^ht  else.  I  met  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut.  as  one  honourable  gentleman  meets 
another,  when  called  by  him  to  the  field  ;  I  met 
him  without  provocation  on  my  part,  without 
anger  or  animosity,  in  a  place  of  bis  own 
choosing,  on  a  quarrel  of  his  own  seekinjT.  I 
spared  him  as  long  as  I  could ;  and,  though  I 
deeply  grieve  to  hear  that  be  is  dead,  I  wiQ 
ever  maintain,  that  the  wound  I  gave  him  was 
only  in  defence  of  my  own  hfe." 

**He  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  though  not 
dead,"  replied  the  old  officer,  **  when  the  news 
came  last  night.  This  morning  we  have  no 
intelligence." 

''  Where  is  the  Elector  V  asked  Agnes  again ; 
"  can  any  one  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  him !" 

**  He  was  in  the  Princesses  cabinet  a  few 
minutes  ago,  fair  lady,"  said  a  young  gentle- 
man, stepping  forward ;  "  I  do  not  think  be  has 
come  forth  yet." 

With  a  quick  step,  a  flushed  cheek,  and  ao 
eager  eye,  Agnes  hurried  away ;  and,  at  ibe 
same  moment,  the  old  officer  whispered  to  a 
page  who  stood  by :  **  Run  and  tell  old  Obern- 
traut, he  may  want  a  word  or  two."  He  then 
turned  to  his  prisoner,  saying :  *'  As  I  know  ooi 
what  may  be  the  Elector's  pleasure,  sir,  con- 
cerning you,  it  may  be  as  well,  that  I  shuuld 
take  you  to  his  presence  as  speedily  as  ^>f:»i' 
ble.  We  can  wait  for  him  in  his  audience 
room,  till  he  comes  forth  from  the  Princess's 
apartments.    Have  the  goodness  to  follow  me." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  castle, 
up  the  stairs  and  through  a  gallery  above;  and 
then  opening  the  door,  he  conducted  his  prisoner 
across  a  sort  of  waiting-hall,  which  displayed 
numerous  doors  on  either  side.  At  one  of  these, 
as  he  crossed,  Algernon  Grey  beheld  bis  fair 
companion  of  the  night  before,  standing  with 
a  page  by  her  side.  Her  beautiful  head  was 
bent  down ;  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ; 
and  she  moved  not  in  the  least,  though  the 
sound  of  steps  must  have  reached  her  ear. 
The  old  officer  then  opened  a  door  nn  the  op- 
posite side  ;  and  the  young  Englishman  follow- 
ed into  a  small  room  containing  but  one  chair. 
There  they  paused  for  about  ten  minutes,  left 
entirely  alone ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  lime, 
the  old  chamberlain,  who  had  so  unwillingly 
introduced  Algernon  and  his  cousin  to  the  Eieci- 
or's  presence  on  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  passed  through  with  a  hurried  step. 
As  he  went,  his  brow  gathered  into  a  heavy 
frown  ;  and  he  glanced  at  Algernon  Grey  with 
his  teeth  set  and  his  fingers  clasped  tight  upon 
the  sheath  of  his  sword.  A  moment  after  a 
bustle  was  heard  without ;  and  the  dtior  being 
thrown  open,  the  Elector  entered  with  a  stent 
brow,  accompanied  by  several  of  hn^  officers, 
and  followed  by  Agnes  Herbert  and  the  cluim- 
berlain.  Without  noticing  in  any  manner  the 
young  Englishman,  the  Prince  advanced  to- 
wards the  chair,  but  did  nut  sit  down,  turning 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  it,  and  l(N)king  nmod. 

**May  it  please  your  Highness,"  said  the 
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gentleman  who  stood  by  Algernon's  side,  "I 
have,  according  to  your  command,  arrested 
Master  Algernon  Grey  here  present,  and  crave 
your  further  orders  concerning  him." 

The  young  gentleman  took  a  step  forward 
before  the  Prince  could  reply  ;  and  with  a  calm 
and  well-assured  countenance  demanded,  al- 
most haughtily,  for  what  offence  his  liberty  had 
been  abridged.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  free 
islander,  the  source  of  so  much  that  is  good, 
and  alas,  too  often  the  source  of  so  much  that 
is  disagreeable,  showed  itself  for  a  moment  in 
his  tone  and  manner,  though  he  took  care  to 
use  all  courtly  terms  and  titles  of  reverence, 
and  in  the  end,  softening  his  lofly  bearing,  pro- 
fessed himself  ever  willing  to  abide  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourned,  adding,  *'  But 
knowing  my  innocence  of  all  oflence,  I  claim 
Ihir  and  equal  justice,  and  a  full  inquiry,  ere  I 
am  punished  in  any  shape.*' 

**  Justice  and  fair  inquiry  you  shall  have,  sir ; 
fear  not,*'  answered  the  Elector,  somewhat  of- 
fended by  his  bold  tone.  **  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  been  in  England,  and  know  that  noble- 
men of  that  country  fancy  themselves  equal  to 
the  princes  of  other  lands,  or  we  might  think 
your  bearing  somewhat  strange. — My  lord  of 
Oberntraut,  you  laid  a  charge  against  this  gen- 
tleman yesterday  late  at  night — a  most  serious 
charge.  We  had  not  at  that  hour  time  to  in- 
quire fully  ;  but  will  now  hear  you  further." 

"  I  charged  him,  your  Highness,  with  the 
murder  of  my  son,"  exclaimed  the  old  chamber- 
lain, coming  forward,  *<  the  cool  deliberate  mur- 
der of  my  only  child." 

'*What,  is  he  dead,  thent"  inquired  the 
Elector,  with  a  look  of  stern  grief. 

*•  Not  yet,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  he  is 
dying.  1  saw  him  an  hour  ago — his  voice  could 
be  hardly  heard — his  eyes  were  faded  and  dull, 
&nd  his  strong  limbs,  which  have  so  oflen  served 
the  state,  were  feeble  as  an  infant's  ;  but  this 
man,  I  say — this  stranger  who  comes  here,  it 
may  be  as  a  spy  into  your  court,  seeks  a  quar- 
rel with  one  of  your  best  servants,  lures  him 
at  nightfall  into  a  remote  place,  and  there,  hav- 
ing led  the  two  pages  behind  that  no  eye  may 
see,  slays  a  man,  who,  as  we  all  know,  in  fair 
honest  fight  and  deeds  of  arms,  had  no  superior 
— Bcarce,  indeed,  an  equal.  It  is  of  this  I  charge 
him,  your  Highness— it  is  for  this  I  demand  his 
punishment.  Justice  I  will  have  by  one  means 
or  another,  and  if  by  honied  words,  which  he 
can  well  use,  he  should  escape  the  arm  of  law, 
let  him  look  well  to  himself,  for  I  and  mine  will 
do  ourselves  right  at  last." 

<*  Hush !  hush !"  exclaimed  the  Elector ;  **  you 
injure  a  good  cause  by  such  rash  threats. — 
What  would  you,  lady!  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
safe. — I  will  speak  with  you  presently. — This 
is  no  scene  for  you." 

**  Pardon,  your  Highness,"  answered  Agnes, 
with  the  buld  bearing  of  strongly  roused  feel- 
ings ;  "  it  is  a  scene  in  which  I  must  bear  a 
part  whether  I  will  or  not.  Listen  to  me  for  a 
moment.  To  this  noble  gentleman  1  owe  my 
life,  and  I  mu&t  raise  my  voico  against  his 
enemies.  As  1  followed  your  royal  lady  here 
last  night,  my  horse,  frightened  at  some  object 
in  tbe  wood,  plunged  over  the  bank  into  a  tor- 
rent against  which  no  living  thing  could  strug- 
gle.   He  perished  there,  poor  beast!    Your 


Highness's  senrants  saw  it.  They  can  tell  you 
all." 

**I  have  heard,  I  have  heardf,"  answered 
Frederic,  bowing  his  head. 

*'  All  abandoned  me,"  continued  Agnes.— 
**  Your  followers — some  of  them  stout  soldiers 
— the  gentleman  who  rode  by  my  side,  those 
who  went  before  and  they  who  followed— not 
one  would  venture  on  that  frightful  stream  to 
aid  a  drowning  girl,  when  this  noble  man,  al- 
most a  stranger,  in  a  frail  bark,  not  stronger 
than  a  tey,  which  sank  ere  we  reached  land, 
came,  found,  and  saved  me.  Many  a  time  that 
night  he  perilled  life  for  me — for  one  without  a 
claim  upon  his  goodness.  Ay,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  this  old  lord  declares  he  had  just 
committed  cool  deliberate  murder,  he  risked 
life,  and  all  life  gives,  on  the  first  generons  im- 
pulse of  his  heart.  Is  this  likely,  noble  prince! 
— Is  this  possible !  Oh,  no  !  tbe  same  high 
heart  that  bade  him  venture  on  that  dark  stream, 
at  the  scream  of  a  dying  girl,  be  you  sure  has 
ruled  his  actions,  whatever  they  were,  in  his 
dealing  with  a  proud  adversary.  Believe  it 
not,  believe  it  not !  or  else  believe  that  honour 
is  a  name,  truth  falsehood,  and  noble  self-deTO- 
tion  but  a  murderer  in  disguise." 

She  spoke  eagerly,  vehemently,  and  her  beau- 
tiful countenance,  lighted  up  with  the  roused 
energies  of  her  heart,  beamed  like  tl^^t  of  some 
reproving  angel,  till  in  the  end  the  emotiouB 
thdt  she  felt  overpowered  her,  and  the  light 
went  out  in  tears. 

"My  lord  and  prince  !"  cried  the  old  lord  of 
Oberntraut,  his  bitter  rage  taking  the  form  of 
scorn  under  the  restraint,  such  as  it  was,  of  a 
formal  sense  of  courtesy  towards  a  woman,  **  it 
is  easy  to  understand  and  to  forgive  a  lady 
pleading  for  her  lover.  But  let  us  have  done 
with  such  trash  now.  Love  tales  are  not  for 
such  occasions!" 

*'  Sir,  you  imply,  if  you  do  not  assert,  a  false- 
hood," said  Algernon  Grey,  sternly ;  "  the  very 
name  of  love  has  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween this  lady  and  myself.  When  I  pushed 
ofif  the  skiff  to  save  her,  I  saw  not  even  who 
she  was.  But  I  will  beseech  you,  dear  lady,  to 
leave  us.  In  the  justice  of  this  noble  prince  I 
will  fully  rely,  and  by  staying,  you  only  expose 
yourself  to  wrong  constructions  from  the  fury 
of  a  rude  old  man." 

The  lord  of  Oberntraut  laid  his  hand  jpon  his 
sword,  and  partly  drew  it ;  but  one  of^he  at- 
tendants held  his  arm,  whispering  a  caution  in 
his  ear;  and  Agnes  replied,  ''I  go  then,  but 
only  to  call  a  better  voice  than  mine  to  advocate 
tbe  same  cause." 

'*Now,  Master  Algernon  Grey,"  said  the 
Elector,  **  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge 
brought  against  you  ?  Speak,  if  you  will ;  but 
if  you  do,  I  need  not,  I  think,  remind  you  that 
the  truth  is  ever  best,  and  in  this  case  more  es- 
pecially, as  it  must  undergo  full  inquiry  before 
judges  who  will  net  he  deceived." 

"  It  is  my  habit,  sir,  to  speak  the  tnith,"  an- 
swered the  young  Englishman;  "and  if  the 
Baron  of  Oberntraut  be  still  living,  I  require 
that  his  statement  be  taken  from  his  own  lips. 
He  is  a  brave  and  noble  gentleman,  and  will 
not  belie  even  an  adversary.  Let  his  statement 
be  compared  with  mine,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  tally,  I  am  sure.    I  declare  then^  in.  ^IbSa^ 
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presence,  that  he  fixed  a  qaarrel  on  me  for  I 
know  not  what :  that  he  himself  led  me  to  the 
spot,  made  all  the  arrangements,  attacked  me 
first,  I  passively  parrying  his  thrusts  till  the  last 
moment,  and  then  only  lunged  in  self-defence. 
He  will  tell  you,  too,  that  I  did  all  in  man*s 
power  to  staunch  the  blood  and  give  him  help ; 
and  I  should  have  returned  to  remain  with  him, 
after  having  sent  my  page  for  aid,  had  not  that 
lady's  cries  called  me  to  another  task,  and  the 
swollen  Neckar  borne  us  both  far  away.  Let  his 
own  boy  be  asked  if  he  did  not  hear  him  give  me 
directions  on  the  road  he  followed,  invite  me  to 
dismount,  and  lead  the  way  himself  This  is 
my  simple  tale,  and,  unless  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier  may  without  shame  refuse  such  in  vita- 
tlone,  I  have  done  no  wrong  in  yielding  to  his.'' 

**In  this  land,  sir,'*  answered  the  Elector, 
sternly,'* a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  not  only  may 
without  shame,  but  must,  refuse  such  invita- 
tions ;  for,  by  my  own  law,  now  of  some  four 
years*  date,  all  such  encounters  are  prohibited 
most  strictly." 

**  Then  his  be  the  blame,"  replied  Algernon 
Grey,  **for  leading  a  stranger  unacquainted 
with  the  law  your  Highness  names,  to  violate 
it.  Gladly  would  I  have  avoided  that  which  I 
personally  do  not  approve,  but  which  habit  not 
only  sanctions  but  requires." 

**  My  noble  prince,  this  tale  must  be  false,"' 
exclaimed  the  old  lord  of  Obemtraut ;  **  you 
know  my  son  right  well,  and  that  he  is  not  one 
Tashly  to  violate  your  Highnesses  laws." 

Frederic  smiled;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sad  importance  of  the  occasion,  a  light  murmur, 
somewhat  like  a  laugh,  ran  round  the  court,  to 
bear  so  peaceable  a  character  given  to  the  young 
baron.  But  the  Elector  immediately  exclaimed, 
'*  Silence,  gentlemen.  This  is  unbecoming !  I 
am  sorry,  sir,  to  show  severity  to  any  one  of 
your  land,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  Alger- 
non Grey ;  «  but,  at  all  events,  till  your  adver- 
sary's state  is  better  known,  and  till  we  are 
sure  what  the  termination  will  be,  you  must 
endure  confinement  as  best  you  may ;  I  will 
myself  inquire  of  those  who  have  tended  his 
wounds,  whether  they  are  mortal  or  not,  and, 
when  they  shall  judge  it  necessary,  will  cause 
his  own  account  to  be  taken  from  his  lips. 
Fear  not :  you  shall  have  justice ;  but  at  present 
you  must  retire.  My  good  lord  of  Helmstadt, 
will  yon  see  him  conveyed  to  the  great  tower, 
near  the  English  building  1  Let  him  have  the 
-vacant  rooms  on  the  third  floor ;  and  I  will  after- 
wards put  him  in  ward  of  some  inferior  officer." 

"  Look  that  you  hold  him  safe,  Helmstadt !" 
exclaimed  the  old  lord  of  Oberntraut ;  '*  for  I 
call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  will  require  blood 
for  my  son's  blood,  if  not  from  him,  from  those 
who  hold  him." 

**  Silence,  sir !"  said  the  Elector,  "  and  quit 
my  presence  ;"  and  waving  his  hand,  as  signal, 
to  the  lord  of  Helmstadt,  then  chief  marshal, 
to  remove  his  prisoner,  the  Elector  turned  to 
the  Chancellor,  Christopher  of  the  Green,  by 
Wcgersberg,  and  spoke  to  him  for  several  min- 
utes, in  a  low  tone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
In  the  large  round  room  I  have  described  in 
a  former  chapter,  with  its  column  in  the  midst, 


decked  out  with  arms  and  banners,  just  as  it 
had  appeared  when  Algernon  Grey  first  saw  it, 
sat  Colonel  Herbert,  the  English  Knight,  as  be 
was  called  at  the  castle,  at  the  same  hour  when 
his  visitor  was  brought  before  the  Elector  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  His  brow  was  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  his  eyes  bent  down,  as  if  he  were 
considering  some  subject  deeply.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  said  that  his  mind  was  not  af- 
fected by  any  immediate  apprehensions  for  his 
niece,  though  be  was  not  yet  aware  of  her  re- 
turn to  the  castle ;  but  Algernon  6rey*s  mes- 
sage of  the  night  before  had  reached  him  duly, 
showing  that  she  had  been  rescued  from  the 
great  peril  which  she  had  encountered. 

The  first  news  of  the  preceding  evening  hsd 
represented  her  as  lost  to  him  for  ever.  When 
her  horse  had  plunged  over,  the  greater  part  of 
the  train  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  had,  as  I 
have  shown,  galloped  quickly  forward.  WiUiam 
Lovet  had  followed  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent ;  and  the  small  party  of  servants  and  at- 
tendants, whom  Agnes  and  the  Englishman 
preceded,  saw  the  accident  as  well  as  he  did ; 
but  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  make  an  eflbrt 
for  the  lady's  deliverance.  All  that  they  thought 
fit  to  do,  was  to  hurry  on  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  inform  the  Elector  of  what  had  occurred, 
very  naturally  believing  the  case  to  be  a  hope- 
less one,  and^the  lady  lost  beyond  recovery. 
Frederic,  for  he  was  in  truth  a  kind-hearted 
and  an  amiable  prince,  at  once  stopped  the  cav- 
alcade, and  eagerly  consulted  with  those  around 
him  what  was  to  be  done.  But  all  agreed,  tbat 
long  ere  assistance  could  be  rendered,  the  lady 
must  have  perished,  so  that  it  was  in  vain  tn 
attempt  aught  for  her  deliverance.  Elizabeth  of 
England,  though  not  more  hopeful  than  the  rest, 
urged  immediate  search,  or  exertion  in  some 
way ;  but  her  voice  was  overruled  by  those 
who  felt  that  no  exertion  could  be  successful ; 
and  one  old  man  even  ventured  to  say, — **Itis 
all  in  vain.  The  Neckar  will  have  its  dues ;  a 
certain  number  are  drowned  in  it  every  year ; 
and  if  it  had  not  taken  this  one,  it  would  have 
taken  another." 

In  deep,  stem,  solemn  bitterness  of  heart ; 
with  that  feeling  of  despair  which  nothing  can 
produce  but  Xhe  loss  of  the  only  one  truly  aod 
entirely  beloved,  Colonel  Herbert  had  passed     i 
the  hours  from  the  «iomenl  that  the  first  news     | 
had  been  communicated  to  him  till  he  beard  a      I 
hurried  foot  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  tower ; 
and  then  he  started  up  and  gazed  towards  the 
door.    He  had  not  wept — his  was  too  stem  and 
powerful  a  nature  for  tears ;  but,  concentrated 
in  the  heart's  deepest  recesses,  the  feelings, 
which  in  other  persons  so  often  melt  away  like 
spring  thunder-clouds  in   falling  drops,  burn- 
ed and  seared,  till  all  seemed  desolate  as  a 
desert. 

"  They  have  found  the  body,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, when  he  heard  the  step ;  but  his  servau: 
ran  in  with  a  face  of  joy,  exclaiming,  "  The  laJy 
is  saved.  Sir  Henry,  the  lady  is  saved  ;  here  a 
peasant  has  come  from  the  country  to  bear  the 
news  to  the  castle." 

*•  Where  is  he  V  exclaimed  Herbert ;  •*  bring 
him  hither--quick !" 

*♦  Alas !  sir,"  cried  the  man  ;  "  the  hall-poricr 
ha.s  let  him  go." 

Herbert  seized  him  by  both  the  hands,  and 
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^zed  earnestly  in  his  face,—"  Are  you  lying  !'* 
he  exclaimed ;  *'  are  you  lying  V* 

"  No,  Sir  Henry,  I  would  not  lie  for  the  world 
— on  Boch  a  matter  ^as  tbis/^  the  servant  an- 
swered. "  The  ball-porter  sent  his  boy ;  and  be- 
fore I  would  bear  you  the  news  I  went  op  to  in- 
quire i  but  there  I  found  it  was  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  man  had  come  on  foot  three  or  four  leagues 
from  a  village  down  the  river  ;  and  the  gentle- 
man, •who  saved  the  lady,  had  eiven  him  two 
gold  pieces  to  bear  the  tidings.  He  fancied  him- 
self as  rich  as  a  prince,  the  porter  said ;  and  had 
gone  to  get  himself  drink  in  the  town." 

"  Enough,  enough  !"  answered  Herbert ;  '*  a 
man  would  not  give  gold  to  spread  such  a  re- 
port falsely.  Leave  me  !'*  and  seating  himself 
at  his  table  again,  he  remained  in  deep  thoaght, 
-without  one  exclamation  of  joy,  with  scarcely 
the  movement  of  a  muscle,  till  the  castle  clock 
struck  two ;  and  then,  retiring  into  his  bedroom, 
lie  laid  himself  down  and  slept  profoundly. 
"When  he  rose  on  the  following  morning,  a  new 
train  of  somewhat  anxious  thoughts  took  pos- 
session of  him.  "  Who  was  it  that  had  saved 
his  Agnes  V  he  asked  himself.  "  Who  was  it 
that  had  borne  her  dbmpany  through  the  past 
long  night  ?  Was  it  one  who  could  be  trusted! 
One  who  would  respect  the  purity  of  her  mind 
and  heart,  and  guard  ber  like  a«ehild  from  all 
that  would  sully  as  well  as  injure  t" 

He  was  still  busy  with  these  fancies,  when 
his  ear  caught  a  light  step  on  the  stair ;  he 
hnew  it  well ;  and,  starting  up,  threw  wide  the 
door.  In  an  instant  Agnes  was  in  his  arms, 
and  a  few  moments  were  given  up  to  joy  and 
gratulation.  But  the  lady  soon  turned  to  a  dif- 
ferent theme.  *'  I  will  tell  you  all  hereaAer/' 
ahe  said  ;  "  but  at  present  you  must  come  to 
the  Elector  to  plead  for  and  defend  the  saviour 
of  your  Agnes  ;'*  and  with  rapid  and  eager 
'words  she  gave  a  clear  brief  account  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  since  her  arrival  at  the 
castle. 

Herbert  gazed  upon  her  glowing  countenance 
as  she  spoke,  with  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring 
look,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  So  it  was 
this  Englishman,  then,  was  itV* 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  eagerly ;  "  all  oth- 
ers abandoned  roe  ;  even  his  own  cousin,  who 
had  been  riaing  by  my  bide,  spurred  on  and  leil 
me.  But  for  him,  I  must  inevitably  have  per- 
ished." 

•*  And  he  fought  Oberntraut,  too,"  continued 
Herbert,  in  the  same  tone,  "  and  vanquished 
him — that  were  no  easy  task.  But  I  knew 
what  would  take  place  between  those  two — I 
saw  it ;  but  deceived  myself  as  to  the  time, 
else  I  would  have  stopped  it." 

*'  Nay,  come,"  said  Agnes,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm  ;  "  if  you  come  not  speedily  they 
"Will  have  sent  him  to  prison." 

"  Slay  awhile,  my  child,"  answered  Herbert. 
**  So  this  young  man  was  kind  to  you  1" 

•'  Most  kind,^'  replied  Agnes,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  her  uncle's  manner ;  "  nothing  that 
could  be  done  to  make  me  comfortable  was  left 
undone  by  him." 

*'  He  has  seen  much  of  the  world — been  in 
courts,  and  camps,  and  corrupt  foreign  lands," 
said  Herbert,  musing.  "  Where  slept  he  at  the 
place  of  your  last  night's  rest  1" 

"  In  the  !.;ill  below,"  answered  Agnes. 


"  And  doubtless,  by  the  way,  he  cheered  and 
comforted  you  1"  continued  her  uncle. 

"With  the  kindest  courtesy,"  replied  the 
lady. 

"And  with  tales  of  level"  said  Herbert. 

"  Not  one  word,"  cried  Agnes,  with  the  #arm 
blood  mounting  into  her  cheek  ;  "  naught  that 
could  be  so  construed  for  an  instant,  what  is 
it  that  you  seek  to  know  ?"  she  added,  pressiDg 
her  hand  upon  bis  arm,  and  looking  full  into  his 
face.  "Why  do  you  speak  so  strangd^l  I 
have  naught  to  tell — not  a  syllable  to  say  that 
your  ear  would  not  be  well  pleased  to  receive. 
If  you  seek  to  know  how  my  deliverer  treated 
me — it  was  as  a  kind  and  gentle  brother  to- 
ward a  sister  just  saved  from  danger — some- 
what colder,  perhaps,  than  a  brother  might  have 
been,  but  still  as  tender,  as  considerate,  as  feel- 
ing. He  aided,  supported,  cheered,  strength- 
ened me,  with  more  reverence  than  was  needed, 
perhaps ;  but  yet  I  thanked  him  for  it,  for  it  set 
me  at  my  ease ;  and  through  those  long  hours, 
I  walked,  hanging  on  his  arm  as  if  it  had  been 
your  own,  with  the  same  confidence  and  trust, 
and  to  the  end  was  not  deceived ;  for  not  one 
word,  nor  act — and  I  am  sure  I  may  say  thought 
also — was  there  whioh  could  give  me  even  a 
moment's  pain.  Surely  you  do  not  doubt  your 
Agnes  1" 

"  No,  no,  my  child,"  cried  Herbert,  throwing 
his  arms  round  her ;  "  I  wished  but  to  be  sure 
that  Ihis  young  man  was  what  I  thought  him. 
Now  let  us  go :  I  am  ready  to  plead  his  cause 
for  you,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  plead  it  vainly. 
I  saw  the  challenge  given,  and  though  I  was 
not  near  enough  to  hear  the  words,  feel  sure 
that  it  came  from  Oberntraut.  Come,  Agnes,** 
and,  with  the  lady  leaning  on  his  arm,  he  walked 
quickly  from  his  own  tower  to  that  part  of  the 
castle  where  the  apartments  of  Frederic  and 
Elizabeth  were  situated.  He  was  there  in- 
formed that  the  Elector  was  still  in  the  small 
hall,  ^s  it  was  called  ;  and,  hurrying  thither,  h% 
threw  open  the  door.  The  figure  which  his  eye 
fir^t  sought  did  not  appear ;  for  Algernon  Grey 
had  already  been  removed.  But  the  Elector 
was  still  standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  conversing  with  the  gentlemen  around 
him ;  and  Herbert  advanced  at  once  towards 
the  Prince,  bowing  low  as  he  approached. 

"  Ah,  Herbert,  is  that  you  1"  exclaimed  Fred- 
eric, when  he  saw  him;  "I  wish  to  speak 
with  you  a  moment  alone.  Gentlemen,  I  need 
not  detain  you  longer.  Stay  you,  fair  lady :  I 
have  counsel  for  your  ear  also." 

At  the  hint  thus  given,  the  room  was  instantly 
cleared  of  all  persons  but  the  Prince,  the  Eng- 
lish officer,  and  his  niece ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  Frederic  exclaimed  :  "  What 
is  it,  Herbert  1  there  seems  an  angry  spot  upon  ' 
your  brow.  The  affair  of  this  young  nobleman, 
I  will  warrant.  Well,  that  will  be  easily  ex- 
plained." 

"  You  mistake  me,  noble  Prince,"  answered 
Herbert ;  "  I  may  be  deeply  grieved  to  find 
that  a  noble  gentleman,  who  has  not  only  just 
saved  this  dear  child's  life  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own,  but  through  a  long  night,  when  she  had 
no  one  else  to  protect  her,  has  treated  her  with 
that  mingled  respect  and  courtesy — that  ten- 
derness, united  with  reverence,  which  none 
but  the  noble  heart  caa  fe^\  w  ^'k^ — s^w^A. 
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iiaTe  fallen  under  your  indignation  ;  but  anger» 
on  my  part,  towanla  the  Prince  I  serve,  is  out 
of  the  question.'* 

"  You  have  heard  the  cause  V  said  Frederic, 
interfupting  him ;  "  this  sad  duel  with  young 
Oberntraut." 

"  Oh  yes,  your  Highness,  I  know  ail  that,*' 
replied  Herbert ;  *'  I  saw  Oberntraut  seek  the 
quarrel,  and  give  the  challenge." 

*<  Then  you  are  sure  it  came  from  him  1"  in- 
quired Frederic. 

"  I  heard  not  the  wor^s  which  were  spoken, 
air,**  answered  Herbert ;  *'  but  there  are  looks 
and  gestures  as  good  as  any  words,  and  from 
them  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  challenge  came 
from  him,  who  has  fallen,  it  seems.  Besides, 
it  was  he  who  stopped  my  young  friend,  calling 
him  from  my  side,  and,  as  he  did  so,  I  marked 
the  frowning  brow  and  flashing  eye — the  lip 
that  quivered  with  scorn  and  anger,  and  the 
impatient  gesture  of  the  hand.  It  must  have 
been  hard  to  bear  that  demeanour  of  his,  and 
yet  the  other's  was  calm  and  grave,  as  if  resist- 
ing passion  rather  than  yielding  to  it.  Let  the 
matter  be  inquired  into,  my  Prince ;  and  if  it 
be  as  I  say,  surely  you  will  not  visit  the  faults 
of  Oberntraut  on  the  head  of  Master  Grey,  even 
by  imprisonment." 

"  For  his  own  safety,  Herbert,**  replied  the 
Prince,  putting  hia  hand  upon  his  arm,  *'he 
must  endure  confinement  for  a  while.  If  this 
young  lord  recovers,  we  can  easily  settle  all 
diflferences  between  them,  and  quiet  down  the 
old  man's  rash  heat ;  but  if  he  dies,  you  know 
old  Oberntraut,  and  are  well  aware  he  would 
move  heaven  and  earth,  and  take  any  means, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  for  revenge.  In  that  case, 
we  must  get  this  young  gentleman  out  of  the 
Palatinate  as  secretly  as  may  be.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  he  must  be  a  prisoner;  for  a 
diance-mecting  between  him  and  the  old  man 
might  be  fatal  to  one  or  both." 
•  **  I  trust  your  Highness  will  take  care  then," 
answered  Herbert,  "  that  all  shall  be  done  to 
make  his  imprisonment  light." 

**  As  light  as  may  be,"  replied  the  Prince. 
**  I  have  been  forced  to  put  on  a  stern  face, 
and  use  harsh  words,  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
court  that  I  show  no  unjust  favour  to  one  of 
my  fair  lady's  countrymen ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  never  dreamt  of  dealing  hardly  with  him, 
and  I  was  but  even  now  thinking  of  giving  him 
into  your  custody,  my  good  friend.  Then  you 
can  attend  to  all  his  wants  and  wishes. — but 
you  must  be  responsible  to  me  for  his  safe  cus- 
tody, and  you  shall  swear,  upon  your  honour, 
that  by  no  indulgence  you  grant  him,  shall  he 
be  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  his  present  prison 
at  any  time  when  old  Oberntraut  is  within  the 
castle-gates." 

'*Then  the  youth  must  be  mewed  up  al- 
together," answered  Herbert,  ♦♦  unless  we  bring 
bim  out  to  walk  at  night,  fur  that  fierce  old 
wolf  is  here  from  sunrise  till  evening  close." 

"  All  that  you  must  arrange  as  you  can,"  an- 
swered the  Prince.  "  I  would  not,  for  half  my 
dominions,  have  those  two  meet —  But  will 
you  accept  the  custody,  and  give  the  promise  1 
for  I  must  now  go." 

**  Well,  well,  since  it  may  be  no  better,"  re- 
joioed  the  English  ofilcer,  bluntly,  **  I  must 
erea  tske  what  -^oar  Highnon  ii^  pleased  to 


grant :  I  give  you  my  honour  then,  sir,  to  ob- 
serve the  orders  you  have  giren,  bat  I  must 
have  a  soldier  or  two  to  keep  guard,  for  we 
cannot  prevent  him,  I  suppose,  from  seeing  his 
friends." 

"  During  the  day,"  answered  Frederic,  •*  hot 
not  after  nightfall.  You  can  take  a  guard  if 
you  think  it  necessary.  Come  to  me  in  half 
an  hour,  and  you  shall  have  an  order  for  his 
custody.  We  must  hear  the  tale  of  your  strange 
adventures,  fair  lady,  at  some  other  time, — for 
the  present,  fare-you-well  !** 

Thus  saying,  the  Prince  quitted  the  room  by 
the  door  on  his  right  side ;  and,  drawing  Agnes's 
arm  through  his,  Herbert  returned  towai^s  his 
own  lodging,  saying :  "  You  shall  be  his  little 
gaoler,  Agnes ;  and,  as  he  has  dealt  nobly  aid 
truly  by  you,  so  you  shall  repay  his  services  by 
kind  services  in  return." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Iif  a  large  and  stately  chamber  of  one  of  the 
older  parts  of  the  castle  at  Heidelberg  sat  a 
lady  of  the  middle  age,  abqut  half  an  hour  after 
Algernon  Grey  had  been  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  Elector.  The  room  was  a  h>of 
parallelogram,  tapestried  all  round  with  rich^ 
worked  hangi^gis,  representing  in  glowing 
colours  and  somewhat  warm  designs,  the  loves 
of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona.  Few  specimens 
of  that  now  abandoned  branch  of  needlework 
could  compete  with  those  which  were  there 
displayed.  The  flowers  and  the  fruit  seenied 
to  stand  out  from  the  background ;  the  rick 
clusters  of  the  grape  and  apple,  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  and  the  very  birds  upon  the  branches, 
all  seemed  to  project  into  the  chamber,  and 
gave  it  the  air  of  an  arbour.  While  the  forms 
of  the  garden  goddess  and  her  changeful  k>ver 
were  displayed  with  a  truth  and  energy  which, 
though  not  at  all  ofl!ensive  to  the  less  delicate 
eyes  of  those  days,  would  be  judged  rather 
indecorous  in  our  own.  This  fine  siiito  of 
tapestry  had  not  been  treated  with  much  rev- 
erence by  the  hands  that  hung  it  up ;  for  over 
each  door,  and  there  were  three  in  the  wall^  a 
piece  of  the  same  size  had  been  cut  out  and 
bordered  with  gilt  leather,  much  to  ^e  inconve- 
nience of  the  legs  of  Vertumnus  in  one  instance, 
and  to  the  waist  and  arms  of  Pomona  in  an- 
other— for  the  purpose  of  nailing  the  slips  so 
detached  to  the  door,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  which  were  greatly  facilitated.  The  ceiling 
above  was  of  dark  oak,  richly  wrought  in  pen- 
tagons, which,  rising  one  above  the  other,  di- 
minishing as  they  came  forward  and  ending 
with  a  spot  of  gold  in  the  centre,  took  the  shape 
of  stars  to  the  eye  below,  before  it  had  time  to 
trace  out  the  elaborate  workmanship ;  and  from 
the  central  pentagon  hung  a  large  rich  gilt  lustre 
of  twelve  lights.  Chairs  covered  with  crimsoR 
velvet,  tables  with  spiral  legs  and  inlaid  tops,  a 
small  moss  carpet  for  the  feet  in  one  comer  sf 
the  room,  a  lute,  a  number  of  books,  amongst 
which  were  several  huge  folios,  and  a  quantity 
of  very  fine  rare  porcelain,  made  up  the  furni- 
ture of  the  chamber,  which,  though  the  light 
was  by  no  means  strong,  even  on  a  summer 
morning,  bad  an  air  of  comfort  and  calm  auto 
about  it,  which  was  pleasant  and  impressive  to 
the  eye. 
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There  is  a  general  harmony  in  a]l  things, 
which  we  seldom  see  Tiolated— or  rather,  per- 
haps, I  should  say,  things  naturally  fall  into 
harmony,  and  are  never  lung  in  adapting  them- 
selves harmoniously  to  each  other.  The  man 
and  his  dress,  the  room  and  its  tenant,  the 
church  and  the  worship  there  celebrated,  have 
all  their  peculiar  fitness  to  each  other ;  and  so 
it  was  in  this  instance  ;  for  the  lady,  w.V>  was 
there  seated,  was  exactly  w^at  one  would  have 
expected  to  find  in  that  place.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  grave  and  thoughtful  aspect,  tem- 
pered by  a  kindly  look  about  the  mouth,  though 
the  brow  was  firm  and  thoughtful,  and  the  eyes 
clear  and  very  bright.  The  lightness  of  youth 
was  gone ;  and,  if  she  could  not  exactly  be 
called  graceful,  she  was  dignified  ;  and  yet 
there  was  the  ease  of  high  birth  and  high  edu- 
cation, which  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  grace,  and 
the  dignified  carriage  was  soAened  by  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  homeliness  of  manner  the  most 
remote  from  vulgarity  or  coarseness.  She  was 
large  in  person,  though  not  very  tall ;  and  the 
fine  cutting  of  the  mouth,  the  dimpled  chin,  and 
the  small,  though  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  dis- 
played some  pretensions  still  to  that  beauty, 
which  courtiers  had  celebrated  in  her  younger 
days.  Her  dress  was  very  peculiar,  consisting 
of  a  gown  of  black  velvet,  covered  down  the 
front  and  on  the  arms  with  embroidery  of  the 
same  sombre  colour  ;  and,  from  the  neck  to  the 
bosom,  she  wore  a  tucker  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent white  lace ;  above  this,  round  the  neck, 
was  a  large  frill  of  plain  white  muslin  ;  while 
springing  from  the  shoulders  was  a  sort  of 
black  silk  wimple  or  hood,  much  in  the  form  of 
a  cockle-shell,  stiffened  with  whalebone,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  head  and  neck,  ruff  and 
all.  The  coif  consisted  of  a  piece  of  black  vel- 
vet trimmed  round  with  lace,  fastened  to  the 
hair  behind,  and  brought  over  the  head  in  a 
peak  upon  the  wide-extended  forehead,  from 
which  the  hair  was  drawn  back,  so  as  to  leave 
the  whole  brow  completely  exposed. 

Such  was  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
Elcctress  Dowager,  Louisa  Juliana,  sister  of 
the  famous  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  clear-sighted  women 
of  her  day  ;  and  I  have  thought  it  fit  to  dwell 
thus  far  upon  the  mere  description  of  her  per- 
hon  and  habiliments,  inasmuch  as  portraits  of 
this  princess  are  very  rare,  and  no  description, 
that  I  know,  exists. 

At  the  moment  I  speak  of,  she  had  just  seated 
herself  in  a  great  chair,  and  taken  up  a  book ; 
while  one  of  her  waiting-maids,  who  had  run 
forth  from  her  dressing-room  by  the  door  on 
the  lefl  hand,  was  thrusting  another  large  pin 
into  the  black  velvet  coif  to  fasten  it  more  se- 
curely to  her  hair,  a  precaution  which,  it  s^ems, 
8hc  had  neglected  while  actually  at  her  toilet. 
When  she  had  done,  the  Electress  looked  up, 
inquiring,  "  Have  you  sent  to  my  cousin,  the 
j.ady  Agnes  t" 

*'  Eldrida  is  gope,  may  it  please  your  High- 
ness/' said  the  maid  with  a  low  reverence,  and 
withdrew. 

The  reader  will  remark  that  the  Electress 
Dowager  applied  the  name  of  cousin  to  the 
person  of  whom  she  spoke ;  but  it  must  not  be 
thence  inferred  that  they  stood  in  that  degree 
of  consanguinity  to  each  other,  for  the  lady  to 


whom  she  sent  was  no  other  than  Agnes  Her- 
bert ;  and  it  was  very  common  in  those  days 
for  high  personages,  either  as  a  mark  of  rev- 
erence or  love,  to  give  the  name  of  cousin  to 
others  of  inferior  station  in  no  degree  related 
to  them. 

For  about  five  minutes  Louisa  Juliana  con- 
tinued to  read  with  somewhat  of  a  careless  and 
inattentive  air,  as  if  she  were  merefy  seeking 
to  occupy  a  short  space  of  time  with  the  eem^ 
blance  of  some  employment,  while  her  thoughts 
were  really  busied  with  other  things.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  a  slight  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door — not  the  great  entrance  which  issued 
forth  on  the  corridor  and  the  stairs— but  that  of 
the  dressing-room,  and  the  next  instant  A^es 
Herbert  entered  and  approached  the  chair  of 
the  Princess.  She  had  changed  her  dress  since 
her  return ;  and  tnough,  perhaps,  her  face  was 
a  shade  paler  than  it  had  been  before  all  the 
adventures  of  the  preceding  day,  yet  her  ex- 
ceeding loveliness  was  not  diminished,  even  if 
the  character  of  her  beauty  was  somewhat 
changed. 

The  Electress  rose  partly  from  her  seat  as 
soon  as  she  saw  her ;  and  when  Agnes  booty 
almost  kneeling  at  her  feet,  she  cast  her  arms 
round  her.  and  pressed  her  warmly  to  her  heart. 

"  Welcomte,  welcome,  my  sweet  child,'*  sIm 
cried ;  "  I  thought  that  fate,  afler  taking  from 
me  so  much  and  so  many  that  I  loved,  had  de- 
prived me  also  of  my  Agnes.  Oh,  my  dear 
girl !  you  cannot  fancy  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
during  many  a  long  hour  last  night ;  seeing 
what  I  sufi^ered,  they  came  to  my  bedside  at 
one  this  morning  and  told  me  that,  by  some 
miracle,  you  had  been  saved.  I  would  scarcely 
believe  the  tidings,  loved  one  ;  and  till  I  heard 
just  now  that  you  had  returned,  a  shade  of  an- 
belief  would  linger  in  my  mind.'* 

"  I  should  have  been  here  ere  now,  your 
Highness^*'  answered  Agnes,  *'a8  bound  in 
duty  and  in  love,  had  not  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance called  me  to  the  presence  of  the  Elector. 
My  deliverance  was,  indeed,  a  miracle,  though 
yet  one  should  scarcely  say  so,  when  it  was 
brought  about  by  that  which  should  be  as  fre- 
quent as  it  is  seldom,  the  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion of  a  gentleman  and  a  courtier." 

"  Nay,  sit  you  down  here,  my  Agnes,  and  teQ 
rot  all  your  marvels,"  said  the  Electress ;  '*  for 
as  yet  I  have  heard  naught  of  the  story.  In- 
deed, I  believe  all  in  the  caatle  are  as  ignorant 
as  myself" 

*♦  Not  now,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  in  different 
forms,  part  truth  and  part  falsehood,  it  has 
spread,  I  find,  far  and  near.  But  I  will  tell  you 
ail,  noble  lady,  exactly  as  it  happened ;  for  it  is 
a  pleasant  task  when  one  has  naught  but  grat- 
itude and  praise  to  speak ;"  and  witn  more  mi- 
nute details  than  even  she  had  indulged  in  to- 
wards Herbert,  the  fair  girl  proceeded  to  relato 
to  her  high  friend  all  that  had  occurred  since  she 
had  left  her  on  the  preceding  day,  till  the  moment 
she  had  left  the  Elector's  presence.  <'  I  have 
said  all ;"  but  there  were  two  things  which 
she  omitted :  William  Ix)vet's  praises  of  his 
cousin,  and  the  keen  questions  which  her  an- 
cle had  put  to  her  on  her  return.  For  some 
reason,  she  knew  not  what  herself,  she  spoke 
not  on  these  two  themes,  but  all  the  rest  was 
told.  ^ 
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Louisa  Juliana  listened  with  thoughtful,  car- 
nest  attention ;  her  countenance  did  not  vary 
much,  for  she  was  habituated  to  command  its 
expression;  but  still  there  were  particular 
parts  on  which  she  seemed  to  ponder  more 
than  others.  All  Agnes  said  of  her  escape 
from  the  imminent  peril  of  death,  and  of  him 
who  had  delivered  her,  she  seemed  to  mark 
peculiarly ;  but,  at  the  story  of  his  arrest  and 
what  had  foUowed,  she  took  apparently  but  lit- 
tie  heed,  merely  saying :  "  It  will  be  found  that 
Obemtraut  provoked  it." 

When  the  young  lady  had  done,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  kissed  her  brow, 
thanking  her  for  her  tale,  and  adding :  *'  This  is 
indeed  a  noble  and  a  generous  man,  my  Agnes ; 
and  I  must  see  him  and  tell  him  what  I  think, 
for  your  sake,  my  sweet  cousin." 

"But  he  is  in  prison,"  answered  Agnes; 
'<and  I  fear,  may  not  beenlarged  for  a  long  time." 

**  I  must  see  him,  nevertheless,"  replied  the 
Electress,  thoughtfully,  "on  many  accounts, 
dear  girl — "  she  paused,  and  seemed  to  medi- 
tate a  moment  or  two,  after  which  she  added : 
**I  had  heard  of  his  being  here  before,  Agnes — 
nay,  you  yourself  told  me  of  his  demeanour  the 
other  night,  but  it  is  not  that  alone ;  a  hint  has 
reached  my  ears,  that  he  has  more  objects  than 
one,  that  he  is  not  merely  a  traveller  for  pleas- 
ure ;  and  this  calm  and  thoughtful  character  in 
one  so  young,  bespeaks,  methinks,  a  brain  bur- 
dened with  weighty  matters.  My  son,  I  can 
see,  judges  the  same — he  denies  not  that  he 
knows  him,  and  that  he  is  not  exactly  what  he 
aeems.  I  must  see  him,  Agnes ;  and  that,  loo, 
aa  speedily  as  may  be." 

"  But  how,"  dear  lady  1"  inquired  Agnes  Her- 
bert. 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  easy,"  answered  the  Elect- 
ress ;  "  your  uncle  has  him  in  custody,  you  say ; 
well,  you  shall  be  his  turnkey  for  the  night,  and 
bring  him  forth  to  take  the  air  upon  the  walls, 
or  in  the  gardens ;  then  lead  him  out  beneath 
my  windows,  which  shall  be  open ;  and,  when 
Tou  hear  my  little  silver  bell,  conduct  him  hither 
Dy  the  small  staircase  in  the  tower.  I  must 
know  more  of  his  errand,  Agnes  ;  and,  if  it  be 
what  I  think,  I  may  find  cause  for  a  long  con- 
ference. The  fate  of  my  son  and  his  whole 
house,  the  fate  of  Germany,  nay,  perhaps  of 
Europe,  is  now  in  the  balance,  and  I  would  fain 
prevent  any  fresh  weight  being  thrown  into  the 
wrong  scale.  Wait  till  night  has  fallen,  and  I 
will  ring  my  bell  some  time  before  ten, — tell 
Herbert  you  have  my  commands." 

"Which  shall  be  obeyed,  depend  upon  it, 
madam,"  answered  the  young  lady,  and  then 
remained  silent,  asb  if  waiting  to  receive  any 
further  directions. 

**  And  so  you  are  doubtless  very  grateful  to 
this  young  cayalier,  my  Agnes,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, at  length. 

*•  What  would  I  not  do  to  show  my  thankful- 
ness !"  cried  the  fair  enthusiastic  girl. 

"  Anything  in  reason,  child,"  replied  the  elder 
lady,  **  but  let  not  gratitude  carry  you  too  far  in 
TOur  young  fancies.  The  saving  of  a  life  may 
be  paid  too  dearly  by  the  peace  of  the  heart." 

Agnea  smiled  gaily.  **  Oh,  no  fear  of  that, 
noble  lady,"  she  answered,  "  he  is  no  love- 
maker,  and  if  I  could  thank  him  for  anything 
aore  ea/oestly  than  for  his  chivalrous  deliver 


ance,  it  would  be  for  his  kind,  calm,  brotherly 
treatment  throughout  yesternight,  without  one 
word  or  look  that  the  vainest  heart  could  con- 
strue into  gallantry." 

"Strange  conduct  for  so  young  a  man! 
Strange  gratitude  for  so  fair  a  girl !"  replied  the 
Electress,  laughing.  ''Yet  be  not  too  sure  of 
yourself  or  him,  dear  child.  Love  may  be  heap- 
ing up  tne  fuel  before  he  sets  the  flame  to  the 
pile.  Mark  me,  my  Agnes,  and  do  not  let  your 
cheek  glow  so  warmly.  I  do  not  tell  you  not 
to  love  :  that  were  both  vain  and  dangerous :  I 
only  say,  know  him  better  before  you  do.  All 
I  have  heard  of  him  speaks  well,  and  marks  him 
out  for  no  ordinary  man ;  but  yet  it  is  right 
when  gratitude  is  so  warm  in  a  young  heart,  to 
take  care  that  it  lights  up  no  other  flame  with- 
out our  knowing  it.  Yours  is  a  rich  fancy,  my 
Agnes,  and  an  ardent  spirit,  and  my  good  cousin 
Herbert  is  not  so  careful  as  a  mother." 

"  Oh,  he  is  more  careful  than  you  deem  him,** 
replied  the  young  lady,  with  a  faint  smile  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  questions ;  "he  interrogated 
me  as  strictly  this  morning  as  a  grand  inquisi- 
tor ;  would  know  all  my  companion's  words  and 
acts  towards  me,  even  to  the  smallest  trifle." 

"  But  asked  you  nothing  of  your  own,  I  will 
warrant,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  is  hia  char- 
acter, my  child.  All  the  English  are  theoret- 
ical, and  he  has  his  system,  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  often  carried  too  far,  and  often  inap- 
plicable. Because  he  met  with  one  woman  m 
life  who  was  an  angel,  if  ever  one  dwelt  on 
earth,  and  has  known  few  others,  his  rule  would 
seem  to  be  to  trust  all  women,  and  to  doubt  ail 
men.  But  my  advice,  my  Agnes,  to  every 
young  being  placed  as  you  are,  would  be  t«> 
doubt  yourself  and  ever  to  fly  danger !" 

"  And  do  you  doubt  me,  dear  Udy  V*  asked 
Agnes,  almost  mournfully. 

The  Princess  cast  her  arm  round  her,  ex- 
claiming, "No,  dear  girl!  No!  I  would  dooht 
myself  sooner ;  but  what  I  have  said  w  as  yet  m 
kindness,  Agnes.  This  same  gratitude  often 
leads  on  along  a  flowery  path  into  a  wilderness. 
Sweet  smiling  blossoms  strew  the  path  at  first, 
and  as  we  gather  them  we  go  forward  farther 
than  we  know  till  frightened  at  the  growing  deso- 
lation ;  round  we  woqid  turn  back  and  then  find 
the  way  shut  with  thorns  and  brambles.  I  say. 
beware,  my  sweet  child,  till  you  have  known 
him  longer,  better,  nearer.  Then  if  he  seek  to 
win  your  heart,  and  you  can  give  it,  let  it  be 
so ;  for  I  am  not  one  to  undervalue  the  worth 
of  true  and  honest  love.  It  may  have  its  pains : 
but  I  do  believe  that  woman's  Ufe,  at  least,  is 
not  complete  till  she  lias  known  its  blessings.** 

"  But  why  should  he  seek  to  win  my  poor 
heart  ?"  asked  Agnes.  "  Why  should  I  fancy 
that  he  ever  will  1  He  has  never  said  one  word 
that  should  justify  me  to  myself  for  dreaming 
of  such  a  thing.  Doubtless  he  has  seen  many 
brighter,  better,  fairer  than  myself,  and  will  see 
many  more.  As  yet  I  have  done  naught  to  wiL 
his  love,  though  your  Highness  thinks,  I  know, 
he  has  done  much  to  win  mine ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  gratitude  and  love.  I  am 
too  proud  to  love  unsought,  believe  me,  and  till 
be  either  tells  me  so,  or  I  have  accomplished 
something  worthy  of  love  from  him,  I  will  not 
even  fancy  that  he  can  feel  aught  but  courteous 
kindneai  to  me.** 
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»•  Poor  child  t^'said  the  Eleetress,  "you  are 
a  scholar  of  the  lowest  class  in  this  same  school 
of  love,  I  see.  Yoa  have  done  naoght  to  merit 
love  I  Have  you  not  made  yourself  to  him  an 
object  of  eaf^er,  anxious  thought,  and  apprehen- 
sion, when,  whirling  in  the  torrent,  he  rushed 
to  save  you  ?  Have  you  not  given  him  cause 
for  the  display  of  gallant  daring  and  fine  enthu- 
siasm ?  Have  you  not  wakened  through  the  live- 
long night,  the  tender,  soil  emotions  of  the  heart 
for  one  protected,  soothed,  supported  1  What  is 
this  but  to  merit  love  from  any  man  1  You  much 
mistake,  my  Agnes,  if  you  think  men's  hearts  are 
won  by  that  which  will  win  woman's.  Man's  is 
a  different  nature,  a  calling  unlike  ours.  His  task 
to  strive  with  danger  for  himself  and  others,  to 
shield  the  feeble,  and  love  those  he  shields.  Ours 
to  suffer  and  to  shrink,  to  seek  protection  from  a 
stronger  arm,  and  pay  with  our  whole  hearts  the 
price  of  man's  support.  Overwhelm  him  with 
benefits,  give  him  wealth,  distinction,  a  kingly 
crown  if  you  have  it  to  bestow ;  save  him  from 
death,  or  pain,  or  misery,  still  you  will  twino  no 
bond  around  his  heart  so  strong  as  that  which 
binds  it  to  the  object  of  his  care  or  pity.  But 
enough  of  this,  my  child,  I  would  but  warn  you ; 
for  every  woman  carries  a  traitor  in  her  bosom, 
ever  ready  to  yield  the  citadel  unless  well 
watched.  Bring  this  brave  gentleman  to  me, 
as  I  have  said,  to-night.  When  I  have  seen 
him,  I  will  tell  you  more." 

Agnes  retired,  but  she  went  not  straight  to 
her  uncle's  tower.  It  was  her  own  chamber 
she  first  sought,  and  there,  for  well  nigh  an 
hour,  with  her  fair  face  resting  on  her  hand, 
she  remained  in  deep  and  seemingly  painful 
meditation.  I  will  nut  pause  to  inquire  what 
were  the  busy  thoughts  that  crossed  that  young 
and  inexperienced  brain  ;  what  the  emotions 
which  filled  that  pure,  warm,  gentle  heart. 
For  a  time  her  reveries  were  certainly  bitter 
ones ;  but  then  she  seemed  to  cast  them  off  with 
some  strong  resolution ;  the  clouds  passed  from 
her  brow,  her  sparkling  eye  looked  up,  and 
rising  with  a  gay  laugh,  she  cried,  '*  No,  no  ;  I 
will  not  give  it  another  thought !"  and  with  a 
light  step,  hurried  to  Herbert's  tower. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  the  custody  of  the  Grand  Marshal,  Alger- 
non Grey  was  removed  from  the  presence  of 
the  Elector,  and  passing  across  the  hall  where 
he  had  seen  Agnes  waiting,  he  was  led  into 
one  of  the  open  galleries  which  ran  along  the 
great  court  on  one  side,  and  thence  by  innu- 
merable small  passages,  scarcely  large  enough 
for  two  persons  to  thread  them  abreast,  to  the 
door  of  a  chamber  which  opened  upon  one  of 
the  landing-places  of  a  tolerably  wide  staircase. 

The  door  was  low,  scarcely  of  the  height  of 
the  young  Englishman's  head,  and  covered 
-with  large  bars  and  bands  of  iron,  as  well  as 
lieavy-headed  nails.  When  it  was  opened,  it 
displayed  on  the  right-hand  side  a  small  ante- 
room, with  a  high  window,  opposite  to  which 
-was  another  low-browed  arch  with  a  door,  and 
beyond  that  a  third  door  equally  solid  and 
strong  with  the  first. 

The  Lord  of  Helmstadt,  as  they  passed, 
pointed  towards  the  arch  on  the  left,  saying, 


in  a  courteous  tone  :  "There  will  l^e  your  bed- 
room,  and  here  your  servants  can  remain,  if, 
as  I  trust,  it  be  the  Elector's  pleasure  that  your 
usual  attendants  should  be  admitted  to  yoa." 
As  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way  towards  the  third 
door ;  and,  turning  the  heavy  key  that  was  in 
the  lock,  opened  it,  motioning  the  young  En- 
glishman to  go  in. 

Algernon  Grey  did  so  in  silence,  and  with  no 
very  pleasant  anticipations ;  but  he  was  agree- 
ably disappointed  in  finding  himself  in  a  room 
bearing  very  little  the  aspect  of  a  prison,  cheer- 
ful in  itself,  and  commanding  that  same  iinri- 
▼alled  view  which  he  had  beheld  before  from 
the  castle  grounds.  In  shape,  the  chamber  waa 
an  exact  half-moon ;  the  large  round  tower  hi 
which  it  was  situated  being  cut  by  a  partition, 
which  left  this  segment  as  a  sort  of  wide  sa- 
loon ;  while  the  other  half  was  again  divided 
into  two,  the  one  portion  being  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  bed-room,  and  the  second 
and  lesser  part  serving  as  an  ante-room,  except 
a  small  space  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  to  contain  the  staircase. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  costly  and 
convenient.  Nothing  was  wanting  that  could 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  its  denixen ;  and 
Algernon  Grey  drew  from  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  place  an  augury  that  it  was  not  the  Elec- 
tor's intention  to  show  any  very  great  seventy 
towards  him.  The  hangings,  the  tables,  the 
velvet  chairs,  however  attracted  but  little  of  his 
attention ;  for  he  walked  at  once  forward  to 
one  of  the  three  large  windows,  through  whioh 
the  full  torrent  of  light  was  streaming  into  the 
room,  though  not  indeed  the  sunshine ;  for  it 
was  yet  morning,  and-  that  side  of  the  tower 
looked  to  the  south  and  west. 

*'A  glorious  prospect,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  Marshal ;  **  methinks  a  day  or  two's  so- 
journ here  will  be  no  great  infliction.  Never- 
theless, I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  one  to 
place  me  in  confinement  for  that  which  I  have 
done.  Endurance,  however,  is  a  serviceable 
quality ;  and  the  Elector's  will  must  be  obeyed ; 
but  I  do  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  left  here  with- 
out some  attendants  within  call ;  and  that  my 
servants  and  baggage  may  be  brought  up  from 
the  inn  where  I  left  them,  little  anticipating 
imprisonment." 

"  I  will  take  the  Elector's  farther  commands," 
replied  the  Lord  of  Helmstadt.  **  Of  coarse 
some  persons  will  be  appointed  to  attend  upon 
you ;  but  whether  your  own  servants,  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  I  must  leave  you  alone  for  a  time, 
greatly  grieving  that  such  a  chance  should  have 
befallen  so  gallant  a  gentleman.  We  all  know 
Lewis  of  Obemtraut  well ;  and  there  is  not  a 
roan  in  all  the  court  who  doubts  that  he  has 
provoked  this  affair ;  but  the  Elector  has  been 
very  strict  in  such  matters  lately,  and,  of 
course,  he  cannot  show  favour  even  were  he 
inclined." 

Thus  saying,  he  withdrew;  and  Algernon 
was  left  alone.  For  an  instant  he  gazed  round 
the  room,  while  the  key  grated  heavily  in  the 
lock,  and  laughed  in  a  light,  cheerful  tone. 
"  Here  I  am  a  captive,"  he  said  ;  *' well,  tboof^ 
unexpected,  it  is  no  great  matter.  A  few  abort 
hour3,  a  few  short  days,  what  are  they  from 
the  sum  of  life !  and,'  forgetting  that  I  have 
lost  my  liberty,  I  will  think  myself  a.  ^^\»s^ 
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hospitably  received,  well  lodged,  and  only,  like 
the  slave  of  the  Haram,  not  uiffered  to  go 
abroad.  What  an  idle  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to 
fret  and  wear  himself  with  vain  regrets  over 
the  loss  of  that  shadowy  thing,  the  portions  of 
freedom  that  is  left  him  by  the  usages  of  the 
world.  In  courts  and  cities,  with  the  stiff  bit 
of  the  law  beneath  his  jaws,  he  is  trained  and 
curbed  up  by  the  habits  of  the  land  to«go  through 
his  taught  paces,  like  a  horse  in  the  manege, 
curveting  here,  and  passaging  there,  with  hardly 
a  natural  step  in  his  whole  allure.  Here,  with 
no  eyes  to  watch  me,  with  no  form  of  restraint 
or  customary  ceremonies,  I  can  have  more 
real  freedom  than  in  a  king's  halls,  although 
yonder  door  be  locked  and  bolted.  What  is  it 
that  makes  imprisonment  painful  ?  Either  the 
anticipation  of  farther  evils  as  its  dark  termina- 
tion, or  the  prospect  of  its  indefinite,  perhaps 
interminable,  extent.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be 
free.  They  dare  not  do  me  wrong.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  apprehend.  Why  should 
the  locking  of  that  door  jar  upon  my  ear,  when 
the  hand  that  turns  the  key  is  on  the  outside ! 
Had  it  been  my  own  hand,  ere  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  it  would  have  been  nothing — no,  no,  I 
will  bear  it  lightly.  Man  doubles  all  the  evils 
of  his  fate  by  i>ondering  over  them :  a  scratch 
becomes  a  wound ;  a  slight  an  injury ;  a  jest 
an  insult ;  a  small  peril  a  great  danger ;  and  a 
light  sickness  often  ends  in  death  by  the  brood- 
ing apprehensions  of  the  sick.  What  a  mag- 
nificent scene !  Mcthinks,  I  could  contemplate 
that  view  for  ever;  and,  forgetting  all  the 
world,  live  here  an  anchorite  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city,  worshipping  God  in  the  grand  tem- 
ple of  his  brightest  works." 

Vain,  oh,  how  vain  is  it  in  man  to  strive,  by 
the  mere  power  of  intellect,  to  quell  or  over- 
rule the  natural  affections  of  the  heart.  The 
stoical  philosophy  would  have  broken  down  in- 
stantly, had  not  its  teachers  skilfully  applied 
emollients  to  its  harsh  sternness,  teaching  not 
alone  to  bear  the  evils  that  fate  inflicts,  but 
often,  also,  to  fly  from  them — ay,  to  fly,  even 
though  the  place  of  refuge  was  the  tomb :  for, 
after  all,  the  magnificent-micned  crime  of  sui- 
cide was  but  a  cowardly  flight  before  a  con- 
quering army  of  the  world's  ills. 

Vain  was  all  the  reasoning  of  Algernon 
Grey ;  and  silently  and  slowly  the  solitary  mo- 
ments, as  they  passed,  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  tall  edifice  of  lofly  thoughts  which  he 
had  so  confidently  built  up.  First  he  began  to 
find  the  time  go  slowly ;  he  felt  deliglit  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  all 
still ;  nothing  moved ;  the  very  air  had  fallen 
away,  so  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  stirred 
not  on  the  branches;  and  the  green  Neckar 
looked  like  a  sheet  of  solid  glass.  He  could 
not  see  into  the  streets  of  the  town  ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  excluded  the  garden  below  ; 
the  sky  overhead  was  without  a  cloud ;  the 
glowing  heat  of  the  day  kept  the  birds  quiot ; 
and  the  light  changed  so  slowly,  that  the 
creeping  on  of  the  shadow  here  and  the  sun- 
shine there  was  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  The 
prmpect  was  beautiful,  but  it  became  monot- 
onooa ;  and  a  storm  or  cloud  would  have  been 
a  relief. 

He  began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  door, 
and  wished  that  some  one  would  come.    The 


knowledge  that  it  was  locked  became  oppressive 
to  him ;  he  felt  that  his  philosophy  was  failing, 
and  he  determined  to  find  or  make  an  eccupa- 
tion.  He  had  not  yet  seen  the  bed-room ;  and, 
walking  through  the  door,  which  commnnicated 
with  it,  he  examined  the  furniture  it  contained, 
looked  out  of  the  high  window  over  the  Foofs 
of  some  of  the  buildings  and  against  the  walls 
of  others.  A  pigeon,  seated  upon  one  of  the 
gables,  took  flight  at  that  moment,  and  whirled 
up  into  the  free  air.  Algernon  Grey  knew 
then  how  much  he  had  felt  the  loss  of  libertf ; 
for  to  witness  the  bird's  flight  was  joy  to  him, 
and  yet  it  woke  melancholy  associations.  As 
he  saw  it  spreading  its  pinions  lightly  in  the 
clear  sky,  sweeping  round  in  a  gay  circle,  and 
then  darting  away  to  meadow  or  to  corn-field, 
he  thought  bow  beautiful  a  thing  freedom  is, 
how  terrible  is  its  loss.  The  bird  disappeared ; 
and  walking  slowly  back  into  the  other  cham- 
ber, he  seated  himself  in  the  window  and  gaxed 
out ;  but  bitter  thoughts  took  possession  of 
him ;  and  the  mind  rambled  on  from  one  sad 
train  of  images  to  another.  He  thought  of 
human  life,  its  griefs,  its  cares,  its  changes. 
He  viewed  it  all  darkly,  both  its  accidents  and 
its  ordinary  course.  *'What  is  it,"  he  said, 
"  but  a  gradual  development,  filled  with  maay 
an  evil  and  many  a  danger,  a  short  matority 
and  a  long  and  sad  decay  ?  Scarcely  have  we 
touched  our  prime,  when  some  failing  power, 
some  slackened  energy,  some  corporeal,  or 
some  mental  weakness,  warns  us  that  we  are 
on  the  descent,  and  that  all  is  thenceforward 
downward,  downward  to  the  grave.  Thence- 
forward the  game  of  life  is  all  loss.  One  after 
another  we  cast  the  dice  for  a  new  stake ;  and 
fate  is  ever  the  winner  against  us ;  till,  bank- 
rupt in  body  and  in  mind,  we  go  to  bed  and 
sleep — forgotten.  Then,  too,  bow  often,  eran 
in  the  days  of  our  highest  energies,  comes 
something  to  bar  us  from  the  treasures  that  we 
covet ;  some  small  but  fatal  obstacle,  owr 
which  all  our  hopes  fall  prostrate  ;  the  eternal 
stumbling-block  of  circumstance  that  gives  the 
ever-flying  good  time  to  escape  us.  Often !— 
Nay,  I  should  have  said  ever;  for  that  dark 
inscrutable  hand  of  fate  still  mingles  with  the 
cup  of  joy,  even  when  sparkling  most  brightly 
in  the  hand  of  youth,  the  bitter  drop  that  soon 
pervades  it  all.*' 

He  turned  his  mind  to  other  things.  "  WeH 
it  matters  not,"  he  thought,  "  there  is  sorely 
one  unalloyed  pleasure,  at  all  events, — to  do 
good,  to  save,  protect,  befriend  ;"  then,  for  an 
instant,  his  fancy  rested  joyfully  upon  the 
events  of  the  night  before.  He  thought  of 
Agnes  Herbert,  of  having  saved  her  from 
destruction,  of  having  rescued  her  from  the 
dark  waters  of  that  turbulent  stream,  of  having 
given  back  to  life  that  creature,  so  full  of  aU 
life's  brightest  energies;  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  was  happy.  She  rose,  before  him  in  her 
young  beauty,  sparkling  with  graces,  heart 
beaming  from  her  eyes;  love  and  happiness 
upon  her  lips ;  her  clear,  fair  brow,  like  the 
expanse  of  heaven  ;  and  the  soul  of  loveliness 
in  every  look  and  every  movement.  The 
vision  was  too  bright,  and,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  gronnd, 
murmuring  bitterly  through  his  closed  teeth : 
*'  Yet  she  never  can  be  mine !" 
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Deep,  deep  and  gloomy  were  his  meditations 
after ;  and  more  than  one  hour  passed  by  ere 
he  moved  a  single  muscle ;  till,  at  length,  he 
heard  a  step,  and  a  voice  speaking  without ; 
and,  starting  up,  be  strove  to  clear  his  brow, 
brushing  back  tlie  hair  from  his  forehead,  and 
looking  grave,  but  not  so  sad.  The  key  was 
tprned  in  the  door ;  and  the  next  moment,  two 
faces,  that  he  knew  well,  presented  themselves, 
those  of  Herbert  and  William  Lovnt. 

Herbert  stayed  not  long.  **For  the  first 
time  in  life,  Master  Grey,"  he  said,  **  I  have 
petitioned  to  be  a  gaoler ;  but  I  have  so  much 
to  thank  you  for,  that  I  might  well  undertake 
that  office  on  your  behalf,  to  soften,  as  much 
as  possible,  your  captivity,  which  will  not  be 
long,  I  trust.  My  thanks  and  my  plans  of  all 
kinds  must  have  greater  room  than  I  will  now 
give  to  them,  as  your  cousin  is  here  to  talk 
with  you ;  but  I  will  see  you  again  ere  the  day 
be  over,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  provide  for 
Tour  comfort,  as  far  as  may  be.  So  fare-you- 
well  for  the  present ;''  and,  shaking  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  he  turned  to  Lovet,  saying  :  **  The 
guard  without  knows  your  person,  and  will 
give  you  exit  when  you  require  it.  You  can 
come  hither  as  oAen  as  you  like  during  the 
day ;  but  after  sunset  the  gates  of  the  tower, 
by  the  Elector's  orders,  must  be  closed,  against 
all  visitors." 

"  Thanks,  cornel,  thanks,"  answered  Ixivet, 
and  gazed  after  him  to  the  door,  ere  be  spoke 
to  his  cousin.  The  opening  of  his  conversation 
was  as  strange  as  usual ;  for  ho  began  with  a 
loud  burst  of  laughter. 

*«  Caged,  Algernon,  caged !"  he  exclaimed. 
''  Well,  upon  my  life,  a  mighty  pretty  dungeon, 
and  convenient !  Velvet  chairs,  upon  my  life ; 
and  a  ravishing  prospect,  as  poets  would  call  it. 
Good  soup,  a  bottle  of  rich  wine,  and  bread  not 
too  brown,  and,  methinks,  you  are  comfortably 
provided  for.  On  my  life,  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Elector." 

"  You  seem  to  enjoy  his  bounty  towards  me, 
certainly,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  bitterness  ;  **  may  I  know,Will- 
iam,  whether  it  is  from  kindly  sympathy  with 
my  pleasures,  or  from  personal  satisfaction,  you 
derive  your  merriment  1" 

"  Oh,  personal,  personal !"  exclaimed  Lovet. 
*'  That  celebrated  cardinal,  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
and  master  of  monarchs,  bright  Welsey,  was 
a  frank  and  sincere  man  ;  and  when  he  wrote 
*  ego  et  rex  mens,*  he  only  did  what  every  other 
man  would  do,  if  he  were  not  a  hypocrite, 
namely,  put  himself  first,  that  is  to  say,  the 
place  which  he  occupied  in  his  own  considera- 
tion. I  love  you  second  to  myself,  dear  Alger- 
non. Don't  tell  sweet  Madame  de  Laussitz,  or 
her  deep  sleepy  eyes  would  fash  with  indigna- 
tion, to  think  that  I  loved  any  thing  or  any 
body,  but  her  fair  self ;  however,  can  you  deny  that 
1  have  great  obligations  to  the  Elector  ?  Here 
he  has  caged  my  bird,  just  as  I  thought  it  was 
about  to  take  flight,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  follow.  It  answers  my  purpose  just  as  well 
as  if  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  all  the  ladies 
of  the  court  together,  and  stayed  philandering 
in  orange  bowers.  As  to  yourself,  from  what  I 
know  of  you,  the  Elector's  prison  will  be  much 
more  pleasant  than  Cupid's  chain ;  and,  on  my 
lifOi  he  has  put  the  jewel  in  a  very  snug  cas- 
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ket.  Here  yon  are,  like  a  poor  simple  Catfaolie 
girl's  new  crucifix,  wrapped  up  in  cotton,  an4 
laid  upon  a  shelf,  all  safe  and  sheltered  ;  while 
I,  like  the  same  poor  maiden,  go  wandering  at 
large  in  my  worldly  vanities.** 

*•  Take  care,  William,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey,  "  that  your  vanities  don*t  get  you  into 
worse  than  this." 

*'  Heaven  and  earth  listen  to  the  man !"  ex- 
claimed William  Lovet,  laughing.  **  Think  of 
his  preaching  decorum  to  me.  Did  I  not  teU 
you  long  ago.  Algernon,  that  your  vices  were 
much  more  serious  ones  than  minel  Here, 
instead  of  bowing  down  and  worshipping  the 
embroidered  hem  of  some  fair  lady's  petticoat, 
the  very  first  thing  you  do  in  a  strange  country 
is,  to  go  and  cut  a  poor  man's  throat.  Now,  I 
will  ask  you  fairly  and  candidly,  which  is  the 
worst,  to  amuse  an  hour  or  two  in  giving  and 
receiving  pleasure,  or  to  spend  your  time,  like 
a  wild  cat  in  a  holly  bush,  scratching  your 
neighbour's  heart  out  T  The  thing  won't  bear 
an  argument,  cousin  of  mine  ;  I  am  the  moral 
and  well-regulated  young  man ;  and  you  are 
the  reprobate." 

*'  I  only  cut  another  man's  throat,  as  you  call 
it,  William,  in  defence  of  my  own  life,"  replied 
Algernon  Grey ;  **  but,  methinks,  of  all  men 
you  should  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  such  a 
transaction.  Methinks  I  have  heard  of  some 
six  or  seven  of  such  afiTairs  upon  your  hands." 

**Ay,  but  I  never  begin  with  fighting,"  an- 
swered Lovet :  **  when  driven  to  such  extremi- 
ties, I  can't  help  it.  I  always  commence  wilh 
love  and  afl[ection ;  and,  if  it  end  with  hate  and 
naked  rapiers,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  And  so 
you  pinked  this  Oberntraut !  Why  you  deserve 
thanks  for  that,  too.  Really  it  was  a  public 
service ;  if  be  die,  there  will  be  one  bubble  less- 
upon  the  stream  of  the  world  ;  and  if  h3  recover, 
the  bleeding  and  the  lesson  will  do  him  an  im- 
mense deal  of  good.  'Tis  a  pity  it  was  not  in 
the  spring;  for  that  is  the  time,  the  doctors  9ay^ 
to  let  blood." 

**  Pray,  do  not  jest  upon  the  subject,  my 
good  cousin,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  **  I 
went  unwillingly  on  a  quarrel  not  of  my  own 
seeking ;  I  did  what  I  scarcely  judged  right  to 
save  my  honour;  and  I  bitterly  regret  that  I 
was  forced  to  wound  a  gentleman,  who  was  too 
skilful  a  swordsman  to  be  disarmed.  Let  us 
talk  of  other  things." 

"  Pooh!"  said  Lovet,  ''he  is  a  coxcomb,  and 
deserved  it.  If  you  had  not  done  it,  1  would 
have  done  it  for  you. — But  to  talk  of  other 
things,  as  you  say.  The  Elector  can  certainly 
mean  you  no  harm  by  assigning  you  so  pleas- 
ant a  place  for  imprisonment.  When  you  have 
got  up  your  clothes  and  a  few  books,  you  will 
be  as  comfortable  here  as  at  the  inn  with  a 
sprained  ankle — more  so ;  for  you  ulU  want 
the  pain.  Then,  my  dear  Algernon,  you  will 
be  out  of  all  temptation,  which  is  a  great  thing 
in  your  case.  Here  you  can  neither  drink,  nor 
swear,  nor  game,  nor  make  love ;  in  short,  yoa 
are  now  physically  in  the  state,  to  which  you 
reduce  yourself  morally,  and  are  cut  ofif  from 
all  the  little  pleasures  of  life  by  that  door,  in- 
stead of  a  puritanical  spirit. — I  could  mafc6  my- 
self very  comfortablo  here  myself,  but  Aor  one 
thing.  I  have  often  thought,  as  I  like  to  try 
every  sort  of  emotion  in  this  world,  that  I 
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would  mako  myself  a  YolunUry  prisoner  for  a 
few  days,  only  I  could  never  determine  upon 
the  gaol." 

'*  And  pray  what  is  the  one  thing  wanting  in 
this  sweet  place  t*'  asked  Algernon  Grey ;  "the 
one  thing  I  want  is  liberty,  but,  I  suppose,  that 
is  not  what  you  mean  1" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  cried  LoYet,  "  I  mean  wom- 
an's company ;  I  should  want  something  sadly 
to  play  with,  to  teaze,  to  irritate,  and  to  amuse 
myself  w^th,  like  a  petted  child,  and  then  to 
soothe  her  with  soft  caresses,  and  look  into  her 
liquid  eyes,  half  full  of  tears,  half  light.  Lib- 
erty, pooh !  liberty  is  nothing.  I  would  sell 
myself  for  a  sequin  to  a  Turk,  if  he  would  but 
engage  to  imprison  me  in  his  harem.  But,  on 
my  life !  if  I  were  shut  up  for  any  of  my  small 
misdemeanors  in  a  prison,  1  would  get  some 
fiiir  girl  or  another  to  come  and  entertain  me  at 
any  price,  were  it  but  the  gao)er*s  fat  daugh- 
ter." 

Thus  went  he  on  for  well  nigh  an  hour,  with 
gay,  light,  apparently  thoughtless  talk  ;  but  yet 
it  was  all  calculated  to  produce  a  certain  im- 
pression ;  and  it  must  not  be  denied  that,  in  a 
degree,  it  did  so.  He  did  so.  He  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Agnes  Herbert ;  he  never 
■alluded  to  her  in  the  mos(  remote  manner ;  he 
spoke  not  of  his  cousin's  gallant  conduct  on  the 
preceding  night ;  he  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of 
all  that  had  taken  place,  except  the  duel  and 
the  arrest.  But  yet  his  conversation  turned 
Algernon's  thoughts  to  Agnes,  and  made  him 
long  for*  her  society.  His  words  called  up  a 
pleasant  dream  of  how  she  might  cheer  his 
hours  of  imprisonment,  how,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, she  might  make  the  sad  and  weary 
day  the  sweetest  and  the  brightest  of  his  Hfe. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  dream,  too :  as  there 
was  no  substantial  source  of  pleasure,  he  fan- 
cied he  might  as  well  console  himself  from  the 
stores  of  imagination  ;  and  on  her  his  thoughts 
lested,  fondly,  tenderly,  even  while  his  cousin 
remained  with  him. 

Lovet  marked  well  the  effect  he  produced  ; 
the  meditative  look,  the  occasional  absence  of 
mind,  the  random  answer,  and  a  sigh  that  once 
broke  forth;  and,  when  he  thought  he  had 
succeeded  sufficiently, 'he  rose  to  go.  **Well, 
Algernon,"  he  said,  "  what  shall  I  send  you  upl 
—clothes,  books,  and  an  instrument  of  music 
by  the  hands  of  a  pretty  maid,  if  I  can  find  one. 
They  tell  me,  you  must  not  have  your  man ; 
but  the  category  did  jiot  include  the  fair  sex ; 
and,  unless  they  are  barbarians,  they  will  let 
you  have  a  femme-dc-chambre,  though  they 
exclude  a  valet.— Come,  come,  do  not  look  so 
grave.  I  must  go  and  pay  my  devotions,  but 
first  will  despatch  all  that  you  may  require. 
Leave  it  to  me,  I  will  make  a  good  selection, 
never  fear;  and  your  little  coxcomb.  Frill, 
shall  carry  them  all  hither,  and  see  if  they  will 
let  him  stay  to  tend  up<)n  you.  Whatever  be 
their  rules  and  regulations,  if  they  view  him 
justly,  he  can  fall  under  none  of  them;  for 
Heaven  only  knows  what  class  the  little  devil 
belongs  to  ;  I  am  only  certain  that  he  is  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child.** 

"Well,  send  him  at  all  events,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey ;  "  it  would  be  convenient  if 
they  let  him  stay.  Send  a  lute,  too,  if  you  can 
find  one  in  the  town." 


"  A  lute !"  exclaimed  Lovet.  "  On  my  life  ? 
the  man  will  fall  in  love  at  last,  if  it  be  bat  by 
twanging  catgut  to  his  own  sweet  Toice.  To 
think,  that  two  pieces  of  white  board,  strung 
with  the  entrails  of  a  tame  tiger,  should  give  a 
reasonable  creature,  full  of  intellect  as  he  thinks 
himself,  the  best  consolation  in  adversity,  is  a 
sort  of  marvel  —  a  lute !  Heaven  bleas  the 
mark ! — ^Well,  you  shall  have  a  lute,  if  it  be 
but  to  make  you  commit  a  folly  for  once  in  your 
life,  and  sing  soft  ditties  to  a  certain  spoC  in 
the  ceiling.  Adieu,  cousin,  adieu !  I  will  see 
you  again  to-morrow." 

**  Bring  me  news  of  this  young  baron's  state, 
if  you  can  get  them,"  said  Algernon  Grey. 

**  Happy  for  him,  I  am  not  his  physician,*' 
answered  Lovet ;  and  thus  saying  he  left  the 
room. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  prisoner  relapsed 
into  thought  again  ;  but  he  had  found  out,  or 
at  least  bis  cousin's  words  had  suggested,  a 
new  source  of  pleasant  meditations.  Tbey 
were  dangerous  ones,  it  must  be  owned — those 
sweet  alluring  fancies  that  lead  us  along  far, 
much  farther  than  we  think,  with  steps  as  light 
as  if  the  foot  rested  upon  clouds.  It  was  weik, 
but  it  was  very  natural  so  to  give  way.  For 
long,  long  hours  there  was  no  occupation  for 
his  mind.  The  choice,  if  it  could  be  called  a 
choice,  was  between  dark  and  gloomy  brood- 
ings  over  a  bitter  point  in  his  ^te,  and  sad  an- 
ticipations of  the  future,  or  an  unreal  dream  of 
happiness,  which  could  hardly,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  verified ;  but  yet  ))resented  itself  to 
fancy  at  every  moment,  whenever  thought  was 
left  free  to  roam,  unrestrained  by  a  powerful 
will.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he  grew  weary  of 
the  struggle  1  Is  it  surprising  that  more  and 
more  he  gave  way  to  the  bright  deceptions  of 
a  warm,  eager  heart,  and  quick  imaginatkNi  ^ 
Is^  it  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  in  the  dull  hours 
of  solitude,  he  turned  from  the  gloomy  pictures 
presented  by  reason  and  memory,  to  gaze  upon 
the  glowing  pageantry  of  fancy  and  hope  1  Ab, 
no !  And  so  constituted  mentally  and  corpo- 
really, so  situated  in  the  past  and  in  the  present, 
few,  very  few  men  on  earth  would  be  found  to 
resist  more  than  he  resisted,  to  do  otherwise 
than  he  did.  He  yielded  his  heart  to  the  only 
comfort  it  could  receive,  he  yielded  his  mind  to 
the  only  thoughts  that  were  bright ;  and,  though 
his  stern  resolve  to  do  sll  that  was  right  main- 
tained its  sway,  yet  the  traitors  of  our  peace 
were  busily  undermining,  in  secret,  the  defences 
of  the  castle  in  which  he  trusted. 

He  made  Agnes  Herbert  the  companion  of 
his  thoughts.  He  saw  her  with  the  mind's  eye ; 
the  tones  of  her  sweet  voice  came  back  to  his 
ear  melodiously ;  the  glance  of  her  clear,  soft 
eye,  with  all  its  tempered  brightness,  seem<id 
upon  him  again  ;  the  very  memory  of  her  grace 
and  beauty  brought  sunshine  with  it,  as  some- 
times, when  wc  shut  our  eyes  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  resplendent  scenes  come  back  to 
sight,  all  vivid  and  distinct,  as  if  they  were 
painted  in  light  upon  our  closed  eyelids.  He 
made  a  happiness  for  himself  where  none  other 
was  to  be  found  ;  and  if  it  was  a  weakness,  be 
it  remembered  he  was  but  man. 

Nothing  was,  indeed,  wanting  to  mere  cor- 
poral comfort,  except  freedom.  A  well-served 
table  was  provided  for  him ;  one  of  the  Elector's 
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8«yant8  attended  to  all  that  eoald  lighten  his 
captivity ;  bis  clothes,  some  books,  and  a  lute 
were  brought  up  in  the  coarse  of  the  day ;  and 
a  small  hand-bell  was  placed  upon  a  table  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  summoning  attend* 
ance  when  he  needed  it.  His  page,  indeed, 
was  not  admitted,  and  no  one  visited  his  cham- 
ber after  the  hour  of  dinner,  but  once  when  he 
rang.  His  thoughts,  however,  had  by  this 
time  chosen  their  own  coarse.  He  read  little, 
he  touched  not  the  instrument  of  music ;  but, 
seated  near  the  window,  he  gazed  out,  and 
thought,  while  wandering  slowly  round  to  the 
west,  the  bright  summer  sun  presented  the 

-  scene  beneath  in  the  same  warm  light  of  even- 
ing which  had  flooded  valley  and  plain,  and 

.  gilt  mountain  and  castle,  when  last  be  had  seen 
it  with  Agnes  Herbert.  Her  image  mingled 
with  the  whole,  and  the  prospect  was  not  the 
less  sweet  to  his  eyes  for  the  association  with 
which  memory  enriched  the  view. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  sun  set ;  the  beams  of  tbe  departed  orb 
spread  up  from  behind  tbe  mountains  of  the 
Haardt  over  the  whole  wide  expanse  of  the 
dondless  heaven ;  and,  from  the  golden  verge 
of  the  horizon  to  the  glowing  crimson  of  the 
zenith,  a  broad  sheet  of  varied  colouring  stretch- 
ed unbroken,  hue  melting  into  hue,  so  that  the 
-eye  could  not  detect  where  one  tint  blended 
with  another.  It  changed,  too,  with  each  pass- 
ing minute ;  the  golden  verge  grew  red ;  blue 
mingled  with  the  crimson  overhead  ;  then  came 
a  shade  of  grey ;  and  then  looked  out  a  star, 
like  hope  to  cheer  the  heart  on  the  departure 
of  some  past  bygone  joy.  At  length  tbe  grey 
twilight  succeeded  to  the  warm  sunset;  and 
stream,  and  valley,  and  mountain,  and  plain 
grew  faint  and  soft  under  the  prisoner's  sight ; 
while  his  chamber  became  full  of  shadows; 
and  many  of  the  bright  fancies  which  had 
cheered  the  day,  passed  away  with  the  declin- 
ing light,  as  if  they  had  been  the  creatures  of 
the  sunshine. 

His  thoughts  were  becoming  gloomy,  when 
.«adden]y  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and 
then  a  light  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !"  he  pried  ;  and  the  next  moment 
it  was  opened.  But  Algernon  Grey  co<ld  scarce- 
ly believe  his  eyes ;  for  in  the  dim  light  he  saw 
a  woman's  form  and  garments ;  and  heart,  more 
than  sight,  told  him  who  it  was. 

Starting  up  with  a  quick  and  joyful  move^ 
xnent,  he  advanced  to  meet  her;  but  Agnes 
only  entered  a  few  steps,  and  that  with  an  air 
of  timid  hesitation. 

"My  uncle  has  sent  me  to  you,'*  she  said, 
giving  him  her  hand,  as  he  came  near ;  **  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  any  means  of 
showing  my  gratitude  for  ail  that  you  have 
done  for  me.  It  is  but  little  that  I  can  do,  but 
still  a  walk  in  the  quiet  evening  air  will  refresh 
and  calm  you  ;  and  I  trust,"  she  added,  laying 
the  tips  of  her  small  taper  fingers  on  his  arm, 
**that  it  may  tend  to  soothe  the  indignation 
which,  I  am  sure,  you  must  feel  at  the  treat- 
ment you  have  received." 

**  Indeed,  dear  lady,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey,  "  I  feel  none." 


"  Then  I  feel  it  tor  you,"  answered  Agnes, 
warmly ;  <*  I  should  feel  more,  indeed,  did  I  not 
know  that  it  is  all  weakness,  rather  than  injus- 
tice. They  fear  that  fierce  old  man  and  his 
rash  son,  otherwise  this  would  not  have  taken 
place ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  I  am  obliged 
to  take  this  nnftt  hour  to  give  you  whatever 
little  liberty  I  can ;— bat  you  must  promise 
me,-'  she  added,  in  a  timid  and  imploring  tone, 
"  to  return  when  it  is  time.  My  uncle  told  me 
to  exact  such  an  engagement.  He  could  not 
come  himself;  for  he  has  been  all  the  evening 
with  the  Elector  on  business  of  importance, 
planning  new  defences  to  the  place ;  and  so  he 
made  me  your  gaoler— sad,  yet  pleasant  task. 
But  yon  will  return,  will  you  not  t" 

Algernon  Grey  took  her  hand  again  and 
pressed  it  in  his  own.  "  Whenever  you  wish 
it,"  he  replied. 

**  Nay,  not  when  I  wish  it,"  answered  Agnes ; 
"  that  would  never  be ;  for,  could  my  wishes 
avail  aught,  you  would  not  be  here  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  when  you  ask  me,"  said  the 
young  gentleman. 

••  No,  not  so  either,'*  she  replied ;  "  I  should 
never  have  the  heart  to  ask  you.  Even  in  my 
youngest  and  most  thoughtless  days,  I  could 
not  make  a  prisoner  of  a  poor  bird.  How  much 
less,  then,  of  one  who  has  saved  my  life.  I 
value  freedom  too  much  to  do  so.  It  must  be 
for  you  to  decide.  You  shall  return  when  it  is 
right,  ^nd  yon  shall  be  the  judge." 

"I  will,  then,**  answered  Algernon  Grey; 
*'  and  now  let  us  forth,  for  I  confess  I  feel  tbe 
air  of  imprisonment  very  neavy  ;  and  the  lock 
of  yonder  door,  which  my  fair  turnkey  has  left 
unguardedly  open,  is  a  chain  upon  my  spirits." 
"  No,  not  unguardedly,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  I 
was  quite  sure  that,  for  my  sake,  you  would  not 
take  a  step  beyond  without  permission,  when  I 
came  to  see  you.  Oh,  I  know  you  right  well, 
noble  sir.  Your  conduct  to  me  last  night  was 
a  whole  history ;  I  need  no  farther  insight." 

**  Indeed,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  taking  his 
hat  from  the  table  as  she  moved  a  step  or  two 
towards  the  door ;  "  if  you  know  my  history,  it 
is  a  somewhat  strange  one ;  but  still  I  think 
you  read  It  right  if  you  judge  that  in  nothing  I 
would  abuse  your  trust." 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  said,  leading  the  way 
into  tbe  ante-room. 

Two  guards  were  seated  there  on  duty ;  but 
the  lady's  presence  seemed  a  passport ;  and 
they  made  no  opposition  to  the  prisoner's  exit, 
only  rising  as  he  and  Agnes  passed. 

The  moment  that  the  top  of  the  stairs  was 
reached,  however,  a  change  seemed  to  come 
over  the  fair  girl's  demeanour.  So  long  as  she 
had  been  in  the  apartments  of  the  prisoner,  a 
timid  sort  of  hesitation  seemed  to  hang  about 
her,  restraining  her  words  and  even  her  move- 
ments; but  the  instant  she  had  passed  the 
door  of  his  prison,  her  heart  and  spirit  seemed 
unchained  again. 

"  Not  down  there,  not  down  there,"  she 
cried  ;  *'  you  are  ignorant  of  the  castle  and  its 
manifold  turnings  and  windings.  I  will  lead 
ypu  through  it,  and  try  to  cheer  you  by  tbe 
way ;  here,  turn  to  tbe  led ;"  and  taking  her/ 
way  along  a  narrow  passage,  through  the  tell 
windows  of  which  streamed  a  pale  and  unoer- 
tain  light,  she  walked  on,  till  a  short  ataiixQASM^ 
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of  five  or  six  steps  led  tbem  down  to  a  broad 
balcony,  running  along  the  faoe  of  the  western 
part  of  the  building,  and  looking  down  into  the 
court.  Here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
Algernon  Grey  took  his  place  by  her  side,  ga- 
zing thoughtfully  at  the  number  of  senrants  and 
officers  who  were  still  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  open  space  below,  like  so  many  ants  on 
their  busy  labours. 

"  This  castle  and  the  sights  that  it  presents,'* 
said  Agnes,  afler  a  moment's  meditation,  **  al- 
ways make  me  more  or  less  thoughtful  at  every 
moment  when  one  has  time  for  thought.  There, 
on  the  right,  is  what  they  call  the  Rupert's 
building,  the  oldest  part  of  the  eastle,  it  is  said  ; 
and  I  know  not  why,  but  I  cannot  look  at  its 
ornamented  windows,  and  rich  arches,  without 
thinking  of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  small  spot  since  it  was  raised. 
Sise,  how  busily  they  go  along,  and  how  gaily, 
too,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  others  be- 
fore or  would  come  others  after." 

"And  they  are  right,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey.  "  Why  should  men  lose  the  happiness 
of  the  moment  by  thinking  of  its  short  duration  ? 
A  certain  portion  of  life  only  is  given  to  each 
human  being ;  and  so  to  enjoy  that  portion  that 
our  acts  shall  stain  no  part  with  regret,  nor  lay 
up  store  of  vengeance  against  us,  is,  methinks, 
the  wisest  policy,  as  well  as  the  truest  reli- 
gion." 

*' And  do  you  think  so,  too!"  exclaimed  Ag- 
nes, turning  suddenly  towards  him  with  a  bright 
amile ;  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  sometimes  I  am 
inclined,  when  I  have  heard  a  grave  discourse 
of  worldly  vanities  and  mortal  pleasures,  to 
think  myself  no  better  than  a  butterfly  or  a  bird, 
because  I  am  so  happy  in  my  little  day  of  sun- 
shine. We  have  men  here,  who  speak  so  hard- 
ly of  the  brevity  of  mortal  existence,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  that  they  feel  dissatisfied  so  small 
a  portion  is  allowed  them." 

**  When  I  hear  such  men,"  answei:ed  Alger- 
non Grey,  *'  and  there  are  many  of  them  all 
over  the  world,  they  leave  a  very  different  im- 
pression on  my  mind  from  that  which  they  ex- 
pect to  produce.  They  can  have  very  little 
confidence  in  an  everlasting  future,  who  dwell 
so  mournfully  over  the  shortness  of  the  present. 
To  enjoy  God's  blessings,  and,  from  the  heart, 
to  thank  Him  for  all,  is  to  honour  Him  by  the 
best  sacrifice  we  can  offer — at  least,  so  it  seems 
to  me;  and  we  may  be  right  sure  that,  when 
we  can  thank  Him  from  the  heart,  we  have  not 
enjoyed  amiss." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  answered  Agnes ;  **  at  all 
events,  I  know  one  thing,  that  though  I  would 
strive  to  bear  all  misfortunes  without  repining, 
yet,  when  I  am  happy,  I  ever  feci  the  most 
grateful  sense  at  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God.  But  let  us  come  on  ;  and  mark  that 
building  there,  that  one  with  the  stony  escutch- 
eon on  the  front ;  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  I 
think,  in  this  dim  light ;  but  some  day  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  about  it.  It  is  too  sad  a  one 
for  to-night.  Let  us  pass  down  here  ;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left  again,  I  will  lead  you  through 
the  chapel." 

As  the  way  was  now  broader  than  before, 
Algernon  Grey  drew  his  fair  companion's  arm 
through  his  own,  turning  as  she  directed  him  ; 
and,  but  for  that  light  touch  and  that  sweet 


coropanioDsbip,  his  walk  might  have  beett 
gloomy  enough ;  for  the  light  faded  rapidly  as 
they  went  on.  The  long  dim  passage  seemed 
damp  and  chiHy,  even  id  that  summer  evening. 
The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  there  was  suf- 
ficient light  in  the  sky  to  throw  deeper  shadows 
from  the  columns  of  masonry  upon  the  faint  grey 

§leam  that  still  illuminated  the  halls  and  oorri- 
ors  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  front  case- 
ments. Agnes,  however,  was  near  him.  Her 
hand  rested  gently  on  his  arm ;  her  eyes  weie 
turned  to  his  from  time  to  time,  as  if  seeking 
the  expression  which  gave  point  to  his  words. 
And  Algernon  Grey  was  happy  ;  for  he  felt  as 
if  the  dreams  he  had  been  indulging  were  re- 
alized ;  and  yet  he  knew  at  his  heart,  that  the 
realization  was  little  better  than  a  dream  like- 
wise. But  he  would  not  give  way  to  sad 
thoughts;  for  he  remembered  that  he  shonkl 
have  time  for  plenty  of  them  in  his  captivity ; 
and  the  new  philosophy,  to  which  he  had  givea 
way,  taught  him  to  enjoy. 

"  Shall  we  see  our  way  across  the  chapel  f* 
said  Agnes,  at  length,  pushing  open  a  sinall 
door  at  the  end  of  a  long  small  passage  after 
descending  a  few  steps,  and  looking  into  a  wide 
and  splendid  aisle  beyond. 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  **  there  is 
plenty  of  light ;"  and,  taking  a  step  forward, 
he  led  her  in.  The  air  was  very  dim  ;  but  yet 
he  could  see  that,  except  the  architectural  dec- 
orations, the  building  was  destitute  of  all  orna- 
ment. 

There  is  something,  however,  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  a  place  destined  for  the  purposes 
of  prayer,  which  brings  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
solemn  meditation  upon  one.  Here  the  peti- 
tions of  thousands  have  ascended  day  after  day 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  Here  the  Almighty 
has  promised  to  be  present  "  in  the  midst  oitiie 
two  or  three  who  seek  Him  faithfully ;"  here 
have  been  all  the  struggles  that  bare  themsdves 
before  the  Almighty  eye ;  here  the  consolation 
and  the  hope  derived  from  the  pure  source  of 
Almighty  beneficence.  A  crowd  of  grand  as- 
sociations, of  mercies  sought  and  benefits  re- 
ceived, rush  upon  the  mind  and  fill  it  with  de- 
votion. 

Algernon  Grey  felt  it  strongly  then,  as,  with 
that  fair  being  by  his  side,  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected, comforted,  saved — whom  he  loved,  in 
spite  of  reason,  in  spite  of  resolution,  in  spite  of 
every  effort, — he  walked  slowly  up  the  nave, 
till  he  stood  with  her  before  the  altar. 

Then  what  thoughts  were  they  that  eamt 
thick  upon  his  mind  1  What  memories,  what 
visions  1  dark  and  bright  mingling  together, 
black  as  night  and  brilliant  as  the  dawn  ! 
Whatever  were  the  emotions  in  Agnes's  heart, 
her  hand  slowly  fell  from  his  arm,  and  he  suf- 
fered it  to  drop.  How  or  why,  he  knew  not ; 
but  by  an  impulse,  gentle,  yet  irresistible,  be 
took  it  in  his ;  and  there  they  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment before  that  altar,  hand  in  hand.  He  fek 
his  fingers  clasping  upon  hers  more  tightly; 
and,  afraid  of  himself,  of  his  own  heart,  of  his 
own  fate,  he  drew  her  arm  once  more  through 
his  and  led  her  to  an  open  door,  through  which 
a  faint  gleam  was  streaming,  with  a  deep, 
heavy  sigh. 

There  was  a  lamp  in  the  passage  beyond ; 
and,  by  its  light,  they  passed  through  the  north- 
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era  mass  of  the  building,  and  mcmnted  the  steps 
fb  the  Aitan.  The  stars  were  shining  forth  in 
exceeding  splendour;  each  bright  spot  in 
Charles's  wane  twinkling  like  a  living  diamond 
in  the  deep  blue  sky ;  and  the  small  pole-star 
glistening  high  abOTe,  fixed  and  immovable, 
like  a  constant  mind,  while  the  others  whirled 
roond  it  in  never-ceasing  change. 

**  Ay,  this  feels  like  freedom,  indeed,"  said 
Algernon  Grey.  "  1  know  not  how  it  is,  dear 
lady,  bat  the  sensation  of  liberty  is  never  so 
strong  npon  me,  as  in  one  of  these  bright  clear 
nights.  During  the  day  there  is  a  sort  of  op- 
pressive bondage  in  the  world,  and  the  world's 
thoughts  and  doings  in  the  busy  multitudes  that 
ioat  about,  in  the  very  hum  of  tongues,  and  the 
sight  of  moving  masses  of  mankind,  that  seems 
to  cramp  and  confine  the  spirit  within  us.  But 
here,  with  that  profound,  unlimited  vault  above, 
the  wide  air  all  around,  and  the  far-off  stars 
twinkling  at  immeasurable  distances  through 
space,  the  heart  has  room  to  beat ;  and  the  soul, 
apon  the  wings  of  thought,  wanders  unfettered 
through  the  infinite  creation." 

"  I  love  not  crowds  either,'*  answered  Agnes; 
"  and  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  me  that  I  have  my 
fellow-creatures  near — perhaps  it  is  a  woman's 
feeling,  springing  from  her  weakness  ;  but  still 
I  would  rather  not  be  free,  if  I  were  to  be  all 
alone  on  earth.  Not  that  I  do  not  often  love 
solitude,  and  to  be  free  from  the  multitude ;  but 
still,  a  wild  ramble  over  a  mountain  top,  or  a 
gallop  over  a  wide  open  moor,  is  enough  for  my 
small  range;  and,  like  the  lark,  after  I  have 
taken  my  flight  and  sung  my  song,  I  am  ever 
ready  to  fold  my  wings  and  sink  to  earth 
again." 

The  image  pleased  her  companion  ;  he  thought 
it  very  like  her ;  and  in  such  conversation  pass- 
ed well  nigh  an  hour,  till  the  round  edge  of  the 
yellow  moon  was  seen  rising  above  the  fringed 
forest,  and  spreading  new  lustre  over  the  sky. 

**  Here  comes  our  fair  and  bountiful  compan- 
ion of  last  mght,"  said  Algernon  Grey;  "I  will 
see  her  rise  into  the  sky  before  I  go ;  but  then, 
to  show  how  moderate  and  discreet  1  am,  and 
encourage  you  to  give  me  some  more  hours  of 
liberty  hereafter,  I  will  tell  my  fair  gaoler,  that 
I  am  ready  to  return  to  my  prison." 

''  Strange,"  said  Agnes,  looking  np  in  his  face 
with  a  smile,  and  leaning  a  hitle  more  heavily 
upon  his  arm,  **  strange  that  it  is  I  who  must 
ask  the  prisoner  to  remain  at  large  for  a  while ; 
bi4  you  know  not  that  you  have  a  visit  this 
night  tT>  make  to  one,  who  will  thank  you  for 
Apnes  Herbert's  sake,  for  all  you  did  last  night." 

**  Your  uncle  1"  asked  Algernon  Grey. 

"  No,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  it  is  to  a  lady,  a  kind 
and  noble  one,  the  Electresa  Louisa;  she  is 
anxious  to  see  you,  and  bade  me  bring  you  to 
her  whenever  1  hear  her  bell  ring.  It  will  not 
be  long  first ;  there  she  sits  in  that  room,  where 
the  lights  are  shining  through  the  open  win- 
dows ;  and  when  she  thinks  that  the  bustle  of 
the  day  is  fully  over  in  the  castle,  she  will  give 
us  notice." 

"  She  loves  you  much,  I  doubt  not,"  answer- 
ed Algernon  Grey.  "  Tis  strange  to  find  here 
one  of  my  own  fair  countrywomen,  domiciled 
in  a  different  land,  and  so  linked  with  a  foreign 
race.  There  can  be  no  relationship,  surely,  be- 
t^veco  you  and  this  Palatine  house  t" 


**  The  Electresa  calls  me  cousin,"  answered 
Agnes  with  a  smile,  at  the  half-put  question  ; 
**bat  it  is  not  so;  I  am  not  her  cousin.  Mine 
is  a  strange  history,  my  noble  deliverer;  but, 
doubtless,  every  one's  is  strange,  if  we  knew  it 
all— yours,  perhaps,  as  well  as  mine."  J 

**  Most  strange,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ; 
*'  and  if  we  meet  often,  I  must  tell  it  to  you-^ 
yes,  I  will,"  he  repeated  in  a  low  murmur,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself;  but  then  added,  "not 
now,  not  now,  I  cannot  tell  it  now." 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  am  sura 
it  will  show  naught  but  honour  and  high  deeds 
on  your  part — I  have  had  pnwfs  of  it ;  and  as 
you,  like  other  men,  have  mingled  in  the  worUJ^ 
your  story  will  be,  doubtless,  one  of  action « 
while  mine  is  more  the  history  of  my  race  than 
of  myself,  for  I  have  dene  naught  and  suflTered 
little  in  this  life ;  spoiled  by  kind  friends ;  sup- 
ported, protected,  and  left  to  follow  my  own 
will— often,  perhaps,  a  wayward  one ;  reverses, 
as  yet,  I  have  not  known ;  no  strong  emotions, 
either  of  grief  or  joy,  have  visited  my  breast ; 
and  the  part  of  life  already  gone  has  lapsed  away 
like  a  morning  dream  in  pleasant  but  faint  im- 
ages, scarce  worthy  the  remembrance.  Ton 
shall  tell  me  your  history,  if  you  will ;  but  I 
cannot  promise  yet  to  be  as  sincere,  mine  be- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  the  history  of  others  rather 
than  my  own." 

"I  will  tell  mine,  nevertheless,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey.  *'  It  were  better  that  one,  at 
least,  should  know  it." 

As  he  spoke,  they  heard  a  bell  ring ;  and  Ag- « 
nes  exclaimed,  **  That  is  the  signal  of  the  Elect- 
ress,  now  come  with  me;". and,  leading  the 
way  into  the  castle  again,  she  ascended  a  \oag 
spiral  staircase  in  one  of  the  small  towers,  and 
then,  proceeding  along  a  well  lighted  corridor, 
she  passed  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  exactly 
opposite  to  a  large  door  surmounted  with  a  gilt 
coronet,  and  entered  a  small  room  on  the  right, 
where,  to  the  right  again,  was  seen  another  door 
apparently  leading  into  the  chamber,  one  en- 
trance of  which  they  had  already  passed.  Hera 
Agnes  paused  and  knocked  ;  and  a  sweet  voioa 
from  within  instantly  answered,  '*Come  in, 
dear  child."  The  lady  then  opened  the  door, 
and,  beckoning  to  Algernon  Grey  to  follow,  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  the  scene  of  Agnes's  interview  with 
the  Electress  Dowager  in  the  morning. 
,  With  a  oalm  and  stately  step,  and  his  fine 
thoughtful  eyes  bent  forward  on  the  face  of  the 
Electress,  Algernon  Grey  came  after  his  fair 
conductress  at  the  distance  of  a  few  steps. 
Louisa  Juliana  gazed  at  him  steadily  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  bent  her  head  with  a  dignified 
air,  as  Agnes  presented  him  to  her. 

**  Be  seated,  sir,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  chair 
near ;  '*  and  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  come  hither 
beside  me;  here  is  your  accustomed  place." 

Algernon  Grey  took  the  seat  she  assigned 
him  ;  and,  leaning  his  arm  with  easy  grace  over 
the  back,  he  turned  partly  towards  the  Elect- 
ress, whilst  she  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  have  fir^t. 
sir,  to  thank  you  for  your  gallant,  I  might  al- 
most call  it,  heroic  conduct  last  night,  in  saving 
the  life  of  my  sweet  cousin  here,  who  is  as  dear 
to. me  as  if  she  were  my  child.  Accept  them, . 
therefore,  I  beg,  and  believe  me,  it  is  with  pain 
I  find  ray  son  has  thought  himself  called  upon 
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to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty  for  ,a  less  fortu- 
nate event." 

'  '<  I  merit  no  thanks,  your  Highness,"  answer- 
ed Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  have  but  done  that  which 
any  man  of  good  breeding,  not  a  coward,  would 
do  in  similar  circumstances ;  nor  can  I  even 
claim  the  lady's  gratitude ;  for  when  I  went  to 
give  her  aid,  I  really  knew  not  who  she  was. 
I  will  not  deny,  indeed,  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
act  was  more  than  doubled,  when  I  found  who 
was  the  object  of  it ;  but  surely,  a  thing  which 
affords  such  great  satisfaction  to  the  giver,  de- 
serves no  thanks  from  the  receiver.  Tis  done 
for  his  own  pleasure ;  and  his  own  pleasure  be 
his  reward." 

"It  would  be  a  harsh  doctrine  on  any  other 
lips  bat  yours,"  replied  the  Electress  Dowager, 
while  Agnes  shook  her  head  with  a  smile  ;  "  nor 
can  I  admit,"  continued  Louisa  Juliana,  "  that 
•very  man  of  good  breeding,  not  a  coward, 
would  do  the  same.  I  fear  much,  my  noble 
young  friend,  that,  pick  all  the  world,.you  would 
not  find  ten  such.  We  have  a  sad  proof  of  it — 
you  were  the  only  one  who  went  to  her  rescue." 

'*  I  was  more  near  than  any  one,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey ;  *'  so,  still,  that  is  no  title,  lady ; 
however,  I  am  well  pleased  it  has  been  as  it  is." 

*'Tbe  men  who  do  best  service,"  answered 
the  Electress,  **  are  always  those  who.  require 
least  thanks.  I  have  found  it  so  through  life. 
But  now  I  have  other  things  to  speak  of." 

Agnes  rose  as  if  she  would  have  withdrawn ; 
but  the  Electress  stopped  her,  saying,  **  Stay, 
stay,  my  child  ;  you  shall  be  of  our  counsel ;  I 
know  that  I  can  trust  you." 

Agnes  reseated  herself  in  silence,  but  looked 
somewhat  anxiously  to  the  face  of  Algernon 
Grey,  with  feelings  upon  which  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment.  She  was  a  very  young  diploma- 
tist. She  had  not  learned  the  art  of  that  cra(^, 
as  it  was  practised  in  those  days — I  trust  less 
in  the  present — and  she  was  not  aware,  that  to 
deceive  a  friend  or  benefactor,  to  lead  one  who 
has  aided  and.  assisted  us,  into  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  position,  is  a  stroke  of  skill,  and  not  a 
roark^f  baseness.  A  sudden  doubt  came  over 
her,  lest  the  questions  which  the  Electress  was 
about  to  put — lest  even  the  visit  to  her  apart- 
ments might  be  painful  and  unpleasant  to  him 
who  had  ventured  life  to  save  her  ;  and,  though 
she  saw  not  how  she  could  have  escapied  from 
such  a  task,  she  was  very  sorry  that  she  had 
undertaken  it.  After  one  brief  glance  then, 
she  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  remained  gazing  at 
some  objects  on  the  table,  till  the  voice  of  the 
Electress,  speaking  after  a  somewhat  long  pause, 
roused  her,  and  she  listened. 

••You  have  come  from  England,  sir,  very 
lately,  I  think,"  said  Louisa  Juliana,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  Algernon  Grey. 

♦*  Not  so,  your  Highness,"  replied  ihe  young 
gentleman  ;  *'  I  have  been  absent  from  my  na- 
tive land,  now,  for  several  years,  frequenting 
the  various  courts  of  Europe,  and  studying  the 
manners  of  other  nations.  On  my  return  I  re- 
ceived letters  at  Genoa,  which  made  me  resolve 
to  remain  some  time  longer  out  of  England 
but  I  have  not  seen  aught  of  it  for  nearly  live 
years." 

•'Methinks  you  are  very  young,"  said  the 
Electress, "  to  be  such  a  traveller ;  doubtless  you 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  court  of  England." 


**  Oh,  no,"  replied  Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  may 
be  older  than  I  seem  ;  but  certainly  was  not 
young  enough  when  I  departed,  to  forget  aught 
that  was  worth  remembering." 

«'  Tis  a  strange  court,"  continued  Louisa 
Juliana ;  "  and  yet,  to  say  truth,  all  courta  are 
strange.    Do  you  know  the  king  1" 

The  question  was  somewhat  abrupt ;  but  the 
young  Englishman  replied  immediately  :  *'  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  him  well,  without  being  one  of  the 
menials,  or  the  fsivonritea  of  the  court." 

"  And,  doubtless,  have  been  trusted  by  hin!" 
rejoined  the  Electress,  in  a  sort  of  catechising 
tone — "  he  is  a  wise  and  witty  monarch." 

*'  I  know  not  any  mark  of  trust  that  he  has 
over  given  me,"  replied  Algernon  Grey ;  "  and 
his  courtiers  give  him  right  good  cause  to  be 
witty  as  well,  as  to  be  vain.  I  have  always 
remarked,  that  where  there  is  much  of  this  hp- 
service  there  is  little  real  loyalty,  and  that 
downfals  are  preceded  by  the  most  servile  ad«- 
lation  of  power.  I  trust  it  may  not  be  so  in 
our  day." 

"  You  doubt  it,"  replied  the  Electress ;  *'  and 
it  may  be  so ;  for  I  always  doubt  it,  too.  This 
court  is  full  of  flatterers  as  well  as  yours.  They 
would  persuade  my  son  that  he  is  a  god,  as 
they  persuade  yours  that  he  is  a  Solomon. 
Fortunately,  fate  holds  out  no  offer  to  King 
James  of  another  crown ;  and  even  if  it  did,  he 
would  never  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  reach  it. 
Here  we  are  in  a  different  position.  The  dia- 
dem of  Bohemia,  which  beyond  all  doubt  will 
be  offered  to  the  Elector  in  a  few  days,  will 
find,  I  fear,  a  more  ambitious  candidate,  and 
one  who  may  not  calculate  so  well  the  means 
to  the  end." 

Algernon  Grey  was  silent ;  for  he  felt  that 
the  subject  was  a  diflScult  one  to  speak  upon ; 
but,  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  the  "ESeci- 
ress  added :  "What  say  you,  is  it  not  sol" 

"  Really,  your  Highness,  I  cannot  answer " 
replied  her  visitor ;  "  I  have  never  spoken  wiih- 
the  Elector  on  the  subject — I  hav^  only  seen 
him  once." 

Louisa  Juliana  gazed  at  him  steadfastly,  and 
then  said,  with  a  smile :  *'  Come,  come,  Mastf^r 
Grey,  let  us  be  candid  with  each  other.  Tbi» 
stands  the  case.  The  Elector  is  wealthy,  pow- 
erful in  his  own  dominions,  doubtless  a  wise 
and  warlike  Prince,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
grasp  a  crown  requires  a  ruthlessness  which  he 
does  not  possess.  What  is  the  Palatinate  pit- 
ted against  the  Empire  ?  What  can  give  even 
the  seeming  of  success  to  such  a  struggle,  ex- 
cept potent  and  immediate  foreign  aid.— Will 
your  king  give  it,  Master  Grey  1" 

"  Really,  your  Highness,  I  cannot  tell,"  an- 
swered Algernon,  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the 
lady's  tone. 

*'Methinks  not,"  continued  Louisa  Juliana. 
'<He  is  a  wise  and  most  pacific  king  ;  wasting 
in  subtleties  tl-iosc  powers  of  mind,  and  in  pa- 
geantry and  revelling  those  vast  material  re- 
sources, which  are  most  needful  to  keep  a 
turbulent  and  energetic  people  under  even 
wholesome  rule,  which,  wisely  employed,  would 
be  successful,  but  which,  thus  foolishly  squan- 
dered, will  leave  a  debt  that  naught  but  the  best 
blood  in  the  land  can  wipe  out. — Forgive  me. 
Master  Grey,  that  I  thus  speak  of  your  sove- 
reign ;   but  see,  what  does  he  do  now  in  my 
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son's  case  1  What  energy*  what  activity  does 
he  display  in  behalf  of  his  own  child  ? 

**  But,  small,  I  fear,  madam/*  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey ;  "  but,  perhaps,  if  he  see  danger 
menace,  he  may  do  more. — However,  I  know 
so  little  of  the  court  of  England,  that  I  have  no 
right  to  form  a  judgment." 

Louisa  Juliana  shook  her  head  :  "  You' arc  a 
diplomatist,'*  she  said ;  "  and  for  so  young  a 
<me,  a  wise  one ;  for  I  have  heard  that  the 
chief  skill  of  that  intricate  art  consists  in  three 
negatives :  *  Not  to  know  more  than  enough ; 
not  to  say  more  than  enough  ;  and  not  to  see 
more  than  enough.' " 

^  *'  Indeed,  your  Highness  does  me  wrong,'* 
replied  the  young  Englishman  ;  **  I  belong  to  no 
such  base  craft ;  for  I  cannot  hold  the  task  of 
deceiving  to  be  aught  than  dishonourable,  the 
task  of  concealing  aught  but  pitiful.  I  am  no 
diplomatist,  I  can  assure  you ;  not  even  of  that 
better  kind,  who,  like  the  great  Duke  of  Sully, 
make  it  their  boast  to  frustrate  dishonest  craft 
by  wise  honesty.** 

•*  Then  you  are  greatly  mistaken  here,**  re 
plied  the  Electress  Dowager  ;  *'  for  every  one 
thinks  you  have  been  sent  over  by  King  James 
to  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  give  advice  or 
promise  of  assistance  accordingly.*' 

Algernon  Grey  laughed  :  '*  Your  Highness 
will  pardon  me,'*  he  said ;  **  but  I  beseech  you 
to  believe  me,  when  I  tell  yeu,  that,  a  mere 
boy  when  I  quitted  the  court  of  England,  I  am 
recollected  there  by  friends  and  enemies,  kings 
and  statesmen,  but  as  a  mere  boy  still.** 

*'  Hush  !*'  cried  the  Electress,  raising  her 
hand  ;  ''  some  one  knocks.  See  who  it  is,  my 
Agnes.  I  thought  we  should  be  free  from  in: 
terruption.** 

Agnes  Herbert  ran  lightly  to  the  great  doors, 
opened  them  partly,  and,  after  speaking  a  few 
words  to  some  one  without,  closed  them  and 
returned,  saying  in  a  low  voice ;  **  The  Elector, 
madam,  with  the  counsellor  Camerarius,  is 
coming  up,  and  has  sent  forward  a  page  to  say 
he  wishes  to  confer  with  you.'* 

*'He  must  not  be  found  here,**  cried  the 
Electress,  looking  at  Algernon  Grey ;  *'  quick, 
take  him  into  my  dressing-room ;  then,  when 
you  hear  that  they  are  all  arrived,  lead  him 
down  by  the  great  staircase  and  away  out  upon 
the  Altan.  —  Quick,  Agnes,  quick  !  — Adieu, 
Master  Grey;  we  will  talk  farther  another 
night." 

With  a  sign  to  him  whom  we  now  may  well 
call  her  lover,  Agnes  ran  to  the  small  door  to 
the  left  of  the  Electress,  exactly  opposite  to 
that  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  threw  it 
open.  All  was  dark  beyond  ;  but  Algernon 
Grey,  though  he  was  not  fond  of  such  secrecy, 
followed  the  fair  girl  with  an  inclination  to  the 
Electress  Dowager;  and,  drawing  the  door 
gently  to  behind  them,  Alice  took  his  hand, 
.saying :  "  I  will  guide  you  ;  but  we  must  open 
thi.s  other  door  a  little  to  know  when  they 
pass  ;"  and,  advancing  a  step  or  two,  she  open- 
ed a  chink  of  a  door,  which  seemed  to  lead 
out  upon  the  great  corridor  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

In  a  moment  or  two  after,  they  heard  foot- 
steps and  a  voice  speaking,  "which  Algernon 
Grey  recollected  well  as  that  of  the  Elector. 
They  heard  the  great  doors  thrown  open  and 


closed  tgaio ;  and  then  the  young  Englishman 
whispered : — ••  We  can  go  now,  I  think." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Agnes  ;  "  there  is  some  one 
going  down  the  steps.*'  The  next  instant  a 
round,  fat,  but  somewhat  cracked  voice  was 
heard  to  exclaim : — "  So  you  have  caged  the 
birds,  Joachim — now  let  us  wait  here  and  watch 
till  they  take  flight  again ;  and  I  will  instruct 
thee  in  the  science  of  courts.** 

"  More  likely  to  instruct  one  in  tho  science  of 
pottle  pots  and  great  tuns,"  answered  a  young- 
er voice. 

**  It  is  the  fool  and  the  page,"  said  Agnes, 
**  waiting  on  the  landing  five  or  six  steps  down. 
How  shall  we  get  out!** 

"  Cannot  we  go  by  the  staircase  which  led 
us  hither  1"  rejoined  Algernon  Grey. 

"  We  must  cross  the  top  of  the  great  stair-^ 
case,**  answered  Agnes ;  "  and  they  can  see  up 
to  the  very  door.  We  had  better  wait  where 
we  are — hark !  they  are  speaking  in  the  other 
room  ;  we  must  keep  as  still  as  death." 

Alg:ernon  Grey  made  no  reply,  but  remained 
standing  close  beside  her ;  and  in  the  silence 
they  preserved,  a  great  part  of  the  double  con- 
versation that  went  on,  both  in  the  chamber  of 
the  Electress  Dowager,  and  on  the  landing  of 
the  stairs  was  distinctly  audible  to  the  ears  of 
the  young  pair.  A  part,  indeed,  was  lost,  or 
conveyed  very  little  meaning ;  but  what  was 
heard,  for  some  time,  made  a  strange  medley 
of  ceremonious  courtesy  and  broad  vulgarity, 
questions  of  policy  and  absurd  jest.  Sometimes 
this  strange  cross  reading  read  epigrammati- 
cally,  sometimes  gave  the  most  strange  coun- 
tersense ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  at 
all  times  whence  the  voices  proceeded,  so  as 
to  know  whether  the  reply  was  addressed  to 
the  sentence  just  gone  before,  or  the  one  that 
preceded  and  had  been  lost. 

*'  I  know  right  well,  counsellor  CamerarioSr 
what  are  your  opinions,  and  on  what  they  are 
founded,**  were  the  first  words  audible.  But 
immediately  a  merigr  but  coarse  voice  said : — 
**  Eleven  bottles  of  sack  a  day,  a  gold  chain  and 
a  foors  cap,  are  no  things  to  be  lightly  respect- 
ed. Master  Joachim.** 

"  But  hear  me,  your  Highness,"  said  another 
voice,  "you,  I  know,  are  always  amenable  to 
reason,  and  you  must  not  prejudge  me,  nor 
suppose  that  I  am  biassed  by  ordinary  motives.** 

"  If  what  fool  a  thinks  were  to  guide  men  of 
reason,"  said  another  tongue ;  **  a  feoPs  cap 
and  bells  would  be  as  good  as  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.** 

"  We  must  discuss  this  question,  dearest 
mother,  without  passion  or  prejudice,"  said  the 
voice  of  the  Elector  ;  **  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  your  son's,  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
liberty  of  Germany." 

"The  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  brimful  of 
wine,"  exclaimed  the  juicy  tongue  of  the  jester, 
"  would  not  drown  the  gabbling  of  a  page';  ho 
would  still  shout  from  the  l^ottom  of  the  vat 
and  make  empty  bubbles  on  the  top,  as  full  of 
noise  as  a  petard." 

"  Nothing  more  is  wanting  to  shatter  the 
whole  constitution  of  this  empire,"  Camerarius 
was  heard  to  say,  "  than  disunion  amongst  the 
Protestant  princes,  the  fall  of  that  kingdom 
which  has  first  raised  the  voice  against  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  superstition,  and  the  rejection 
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of  a  proffered  crown  by  the  only  soToreiga 
prince  who  is  qualified  to  guide  the  march  of 
eTeots  by  power,  talent,  and  influence.** 

**  Give  me  reason  and  a  good  supper,'*  said 
the  page. 

**  But  have  you  an  offer  thereof  V*  asked  the 
Electress. 

"  If  I  had  the  rule,  you  should  have  none,** 
said  the  jester,  '*  but  a  good  whipping  and  a 
book  to  read.** 

**  The  sceptre  of  Bohemia." 

"  A*  fig  for  your  bauble.** 

*t  A  coxcomb  against  a  pagers  feather.** 

"  At  the  feet  of  your  Highness's  son,  with 
^U  the  advantages,  which — '* 

*'  The  Kdnig*s-8tool  and  the  Heiligberg  upon 
yoqr  head  for  a  mad  ape ;  you  have  untrussed 
my  jerkin  and  let  my  fat  out.*' 

"  No  motives  of  personal  ambition,  no  hope 
or  expectation  of  renown,  nay,  not  even  the 
▼oice  of  an  oppressed  people  would  induce  me, 
dearest  mother." 

<*  Though  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  to 
come  down  upon  earth  to  wash  themselves  in 
the  fountains  of  the  gardens,  you  would  still  be 
an  ass,  and  drink  deep  to  the  increase  of  your 
carcass,  and  the  perdition  of  your  soul.!* 

"Notwithstanding  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  Bohemia  is  not  to  go  for  nothing ; 
and,  when  added  to  that,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  merely  its  just 
rights  and  liberties.** 

'*  A  horse  and  varlet  with  legs  like  a  black- 
smith's tongs ;  feet  like  the  ace  of  diamonds, 
and  shoulders  vastly  too  intimate  with  his  ears.** 

**  Those  who  could  advise  the  prince  to  give 
41  decided  refusal  to  such  an  appeal—** 

But  here  Algernon  Grey  called  off  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fair  companion  from  the  curious 
conversation  which  they  overheard,  by  gently 
touching  her  hand  and  saying,  "  Methinks,  we 
must  listen  "to  this  no  longer,  sweet  lady." 

**  How  can  we  avoid  it  V*  answered  Agnes  in 
a  whisper.  "  To  close  either  of  the  doors  now, 
would  be  worse  than  to  risk  and  go  boldly  down 
the  stairs." 

*'  Then  let  us  go  boldly,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey.  '*  It  were  better  to  risk  anything  per- 
sonally, methinks,  than  to  overhear  what  is 
evidently  not  intended  for  our  ears.** 

"  You  are  right,'*  said  Agnes,  "  you  are  right 
— I  only  feared — but  no  matter  for  personal 
fears  ;  they  shall  not  stop  me  from  doing  what 
I  ought.  Let  us  come,  then  ;'*  and  advancing 
a  step,  she  opened  the  door  upon  the  corridor 
and  went  out. 

There  was  a  large  lamp  suspended  opposite 
to  the  door  of  the  Electress  Dowager,  casting 
a  full  light  upon  the  stairs.  In  the  corner  of 
the  landing  leaning  with  one  leg  cast  over  the 
other,  was  a  fat,  short,  red-faced  man,  dressed 
in  the  motley  garb  of  the  fools  of  those  days  ; 
while,  opposite  to  him,  lolling  against  the  bal- 
ustrade, was  a  lad  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  habited  in  the  splendid  costume 
of  the  Electoral  pages.  Advancing  straight  to- 
wards them  and  descending  the  stairs  with  a 
calm  countenance,  Algernon  Grey  and  Agnes 
Herbert  passed  on  side  by  side.  The  page 
moved  and  drew  himself  up,  doffing  his  bonnet 
as  they  went  by ;  but  the  jester,  with  the  usual 
license  of  his  caUiog,  remained  in  his  corner 


unmoFed,  shotting  one  eye  and  fixing  the  other 
keen  grey  orb  upon  the  lady  with  an  imtaisitive 
stare.  The  moment  she  and  her  companion 
had  passed,  however,  he  stuck  bis  tongue  into 
his  cheek  and  winked  knowingly  to  the  page, 
who  replied  merely  by  a  low  laugh.  • 

**  What  will  come  of  it,  Master  Joachim  V' 
asked  the  jester,  after  a  pause. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  replied  the  yonth ;  "love 
and  marriage,  I  suppose.'* 

*<Nay,  love  won't  come,**  said  the  jester; 
"  for  he  is  there  already ;  and  marriage  may 
come,  or  may  not,  as  the  gods  will  have  it; 
but  if  I  were  pretty  Mrs.  Agnes  Herbert,  I 
would  take  that  long  fellow  to  the  buttery,  and 
give  him  a  toast  and  two  or  three  bottles  of 
Burgundy  wine.  She  is  afraid  of  doing  so,  for 
fear  of  being  found  out ;  but,  methinks,  it  would 
be  the  seal  of  matrimony,  which  Heaven  send 
her  speedily ;  for  the  walking  about  in  the  pas- 
sages of  this  old  castle  is  somewhat  like  to 
chill  the  little  god,  Cupid*s  brother,  who  is 
known  to  be  somewhat  'aguish.** 

In  the  mean  while  Agnes  and  Algernon  Grey 
walked  on  and  passed  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  castle,  and  upon  the  AJtan  again.  There 
she  paused  with  a  momentary  hesitation  ;  for 
she  felt  how  sweet  a  thing  liberty  must  be  to 
her  companion,  and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  say  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  his 
prison.  Did  any  personal  feelings  mingle  witk 
her  reluctance?  Was  she  unwilling  to  part 
with  him  so  soon  ?  Who  ever  felt  a  joy  that 
was  not  grieved  to  lose  it  1  and  Agnes  Herbert 
had  been  very  happy  by  the  side  of  Algernon 
Grey. 

He  saved  her  the  pain  of  speaking,  however, 
by  divining  her  thoughts  ere  they  were  told. 

**  Methinks,  dearest  lady,"  he  said,  **  that  it 
must  be  time  for  me  to  return,  and  for  you  to 
go  to  other  occupations,  though  your  kind  heart 
will  not  tell  me  so.  Let  us  on  towards  my 
tower,  however.  My  heartfelt  thanks  are  doe 
for  the  alleviation  you  have  given  me,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  mingle  one  pain 
with  the  pleasure  you  must  feel  in  such  an 
act." 

*'  My  only  pain,"  replied  Agnes,  walking  on 
beside  him,  **  is,  that  you  must  return  at  all 
The  Electress  Dowager,  I  think,  may  call  for 
me  again,  or  I  would  say,  stay  longer.*'  . 

They  were  not  long  ere  they  reached  the  foct 
of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  place  of  Alger- 
non's imprisonment ;  it  seemed  to  him,  indeed, 
marvellously  short,  and  there  he  stopped  to  bid 
her  farewell  for  the  night.  True,  he  might  have 
done  so  as  well  above ;  but  there  the  guards 
tenanted  the  antichamber,  and  feelings  that  he 
would  not  own  to  himself  made  him  unwilling 
to  have  witnesses  to  his  parting  with  her. 

"  Farewell,  dear  lady,"  he  said,  pressing  her 
hand  in  his  ;  "  if  you  could  tell  the  relief  and 
pleasure  you  have  afforded  the  poor  prisoner, 
your  heart  would,  I  am  sure,  rejoice.  Nay,  I 
feel  that  it  does,  though  you  cannot  know  from 
experience  how  tedious  the  hours  of  captivity 
are.  Thanks — a  thousand  thanks — for  the  sol- 
aca  of  the  free  air,  rendered  trebly  bright  by 
your  sweet  company." 

*•  You  have  no  thanks  to  give.'*  she  answer- 
ed, leaving  her  hand  in  his ;  *'  do  I  not  owe  yoa 
everything !  and  surely,  a  few  hours  from  the 
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life  yoa  have  saved  is  bat  a  poor  offering  for  a 
gratefal  heart  to  make.  To-morrow  night,  at 
the  same  hoiir«  I  know  I  may  promise  to  come 
again,  and  perhaps  my  uncle  will  come  with 
zne.  Till  then,  I  must  bid  you  adieu.  Sleep 
•well ;  and  pleasant  dreams  be  yours.** 

He  still  held  her  hand  for  a  moment — he  still 
gazed  upon  that  fair  and  beaming  face  by  the 
pale  light  of  the  lamp  that  hung  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  sensations  he  could  hardly  master 
rose  in  his  bosom.  They  frightened  him,  and, 
breaking  suddenly  the  spell  that  held  him,  he 
turned  and  mounted  to  the  chamber,  where  sat 
the  men  on  guard.  There  came  another  adieu, 
colder  in  seeming  but  not  less  warm  in  truth, 
and,  entering,  he  himself  closed  the  door.  He 
heard  her  hand  laid  upon  the  key ;  but  it  did 
not  turn,  and  the  next  instant  her  sweet  voice 
reached  his  ear,  somewhat  trembling  in  tone, 
as  she  said  to  one  of  the  guards — "  Here,  come 
and  lock  it — I  cannot.*' 

"  Why,  it  goes  as*  easy  as  a  wheel,"  answer- 
ed the  man,  advancing  with  a  heavy  step  ;  and 
the  next  moment  the  door  was  locked. 

Agnes  trod  her  way  back  with  a  slow  and 
thoughtful  step  towards  the  corridor  of  the 
apatrments  of  the  Electress  Dowager ;  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  met  her  uncle  Her- 
bert, and  the  keen  eye  of  affection  soon  discov- 
ered that  from  some  cause  he  was  agitated, 
though  he  endeavored  to  maintain  his  usual 
■«quahle  mein. 

**  What  is  the  matter  V*  she  said,  clinging  to 
his  arm  ;  **you  are  disturbed — I  see  it  in  your 
-eyes.** 

"  *Tis  nothing,  my  Agnes,**  he  said, "  nothing. 
So  you  have  given  your  prisoner  his  little  holi- 
day.    How  did  he  comport  himself?** 

»•  He  enjoyed  it  much,**  answered  Agnes ; 
**  in  his  calm  and  serious  manner,  he  showed 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  hoped  he  would  feel.** 

**  Ay,  but  to  you.  my  child,**  asked  Herbert, 
*«  was  there  any  d^rence  this  night  1" 

"Exactly  the  same  as  ever,'*  replied  the 
beautiful  girl  with  a  gay  smile ;  "  banish  all 
fears  and  doubts.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  may.  I 
thought  they  were  gone  for  ever ;  for  I  know 
that  such  things  linger  not  in  your  heart ;  and 
ivhen  once  you  trust,  you  trust  implicitly.  You 
may  trust  here — on  him — on  me ;  for  not  one 
mrord  has  ever  passed  our  lips /that  the  whole 
world  might  not  listen  to.** 

**  'Tis  well  !*'  said  her  uncle,  thoughtfully, 
"  'tis  well— I  do  trust.*' 

•*  Nay,  but  all  is  not  well,  I  am  sure,**  re- 
joined Agnes  ;  '*  something  has  troubled  you." 

*»  Nothing  but  the  words  of  a  fool.**  answered 
Herbert ;  *'  and  I  am  a  fool  for  being  troubled 
by  them.  Yet  something  must  be  done  to  set 
this  matter  right.     Listen,  dear  one  ;  I  met  just 

iic»w.  Master ,  the  Elector's  droll.     How  is, 

it  that  men  of  common  sense  can  find  Relight 
in  the  malicious  drivelling  of  a  lackwitted  knave 
like  that?  He  spoke  with  mockery  of  my  Ag- 
nes — said  he  had  seen  her  taking  love*s  walk, 
ivhich  is  a  crooked  one,  forth  from  the  bed- 
chamber next  the  dowager  Electress's  hall, 
down  to  the  pleasure  gardens,  and  bade  roe  kM)k 
well  to  my  pretty  bird,  as  he  called  you.  What 
snore  he  said,  I  need  not  repeat.  One  cannot 
Strike  an  idiot,  or  I  had  felled  him.** 

Agnes  laughed  gaily.  "  Nay,  nay,**  she  said, 


**he  has  but  proved  himself  more  fool  than 
ever!" 

•*  Laugh  not,  Agnes,  in  your  young  inno- 
cence,*' answered  Herbert ;  "  no  woman*s  name 
must  be  lightly  spotted.  You  know  not,  that 
the  slightest  foul  mark  upon  a  pure  reputation 
remains  forever,  breeding  doubts  and  suspicions 
impossible  to  be  removed.  I'll  teU  you  what, 
my  child,  I  must  have  done  ;  for  it  shall  never 
be  said,  that  with  my  will  you  ever  did  aoght 
you  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge— yoa  shsU 
go  to  the  Electress  Dowager,  and  tell  her  the 
story ;  you  shall  petition  for  leave  to  speak 
the  exact  truth  of  how  and  why  you  were  seen 
coming  from  that  room  with  the  prisoner.  Yoa 
will  obtain  it,  I  doubt  not ;  but  if  she  should 
refuse,  I  must  speak  to  her  myself;  for  this 
may  rest  a  stain  upon  you,  my  child ;  and  it 
must  not  be.  So  well  do  I  know  you,  Agnes, 
that  I  say  boldly  and  fearlessly,  do  anything  yoa 
will,  provided  it  be  that  which  you  can  explain 
to  the  whole  world,  when  it  becomes  necessary. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  warn  you,  dear  one, 
never  do  aught  that  you  cannot  explain  ;  for  di- 
plomacy is  not  a  woman's  trade  ;  and,  if  it  be 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  it  is  fatal  in 
those  of  a  woman.*' 

"I  will  go  to  the  Electress,  at  onoe," 
answered  Agnes ;  **  for  although,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  would  scoff  at  all 
idle  rumours,  yet,  were  they  to  give  yoo  paio, 
it  would  be  no  matter  to  be  scoffed  at.**  • 

*'  Go,  Agnes,  go,**  rejoined  Herbert.  "  It  is 
better,  both  for  you  and  for  me ;  when  you  have 
once  the  power  of  explaining  all,  I  care  not  for 
aught  else.  Idle  rumours  affect  me  not,  Agnes ; 
and  fools  may  talk  and  babble  as  tbey  please  ; 
but  doubtful  circumstances,  unaccounted  for, 
must  not  affect  you,  my  child.'* 

**  I  go,  then,**  replied  Agnes ;  and,  mounting 
the  stairs,  she  hurried  to  the  apartments  of  ttie 
Electress  Dowager. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thbrb  was  a  lamp  lighted  in  the  chamber, 
to  which  Algernon  Grey  returned.  He  found 
the  room  neatly  ordered,  as  if  care  and  atten- 
tion had  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  afier  his  reinrn,  a  servant  entered, 
bearing  materials  for  a  meal,  such  as  prisoners 
seldom  taste.  The  man  set  it  down  and  retired 
in  silence ;  but  Algernon  Grey  left  the  supper 
untouched.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep 
thought ;  and  then,  breaking  off  suddenly,  he 
said,  **  I  will  go  to  bed  and  sleep.  What  need 
of  troubling  my  mind  with  things  that  may 
never  occur  1  Am  I  to  cast  away  every  enjoy- 
ment of  this  mortal  life,  for  fear  of  their  remote 
consequences?  No,  I  will  guard  my  heart 
firmly ;  I  will  rule  my  conduct  strictly ;  but  I 
will  nut  debar  myself  of  my  sole  solace,  lest  it 
should  become  too  sweet.  I  will  go  and  sleeps 
and  these  gloomy  visions  will  take  their  fligh; 
before  the  mi)raing.'* 

Accordingly,  proceeding  into  the  other  room, 
he  undressed  and  went  to  bed.  Neither  did 
sleep  refuse  to  visit  his  eyelids ;  for  there  are 
few  things  more  wearing  and  wearisome  than 
tbe  dull  lapse  of  solitary  hours  to  an  active  and 
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energetic  mind :  but  his  slumber  was  not  calm ; 
it  was  not  of  that  soft  and  balmy  kind  that 
visits  the  pillow  of  careless  childhood ;  nor 
•was  it  chequered  with  those  light  gay  dreams 
which  hover  over  the  bed  of  hopeful  youth. 
Visions  he  had  many  ;  but  they  were  all  more 
or  less  dark,  all  more  or  less  troubled  ;  and  the 
same  forms  and  features  were  in  each.  Two 
female  figures  were  ever  present,  and  one  was 
Agnes  Herbert.  But,  as  I  have  already  touched 
this  theme,  I  will  not  pause  here  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  all  that  imagiiration  and  memory 
suggested  to  the  sleeping  brain.  Suffice  it, 
that  he  slept  without  repose ;  and  that  agitated 
feelings,  running  masterless  in  unreasoning 
slumber,  wore  both  body  and  mind,  even  during 
the  hours  of  rest. 

He  woke  on  the  following  morning  languid 
and  unrefreshed ;  and,  if  he  lay  down  soine- 
what  gloomy  in  his  thoughts,  the  next  morning 
found  him  sadder  and  less  tranquil  still. 

The  heavy  hours  rolled  slowly  on,  and 
nothing  occurred  throughout  the  morning  to 
break  the  dull  monotony  of  his  imprisonment. 
The  servant  brought  in  the  meals,  arranged 
the  rooms,  and  showed  towards  him  every  sort 
of  civility  and  attention.  But  still  it  was  not 
there  that  Algernon  Grey  could  find  com- 
panionship; and  but  few  words  passed,  the 
young  gentleman  still  speaking  first,  and  re- 
ceiving but  brief  and  insignificant  answers  in 
'  return.  The  sight  even  of  a  human  face,  it  is 
true,  was  pleasant  to  him ;  but  yet  it  seemed 
each  time  that  the  man  came  and  went  as  if 
his  momentary  presence  and  quick  departure 
but  added  to  his  heaviness  of  heart. 

He  longed  for  somebody  WMlh  whom  he  could 
converse — any  one,  it  mattered  not  who ;  and 
he  looked  eagerly  for  his  cousin's  promised 
visit ;  but  that  day  William  L»vet  came  not. 
It  is  true  his  conversation  had  something  more 
irritating  ia  it  than  pleasant  to  the  ears  of 
Algernon  Grey ;  but  yet  there  was  something 
in  companionship,  something  in  old  associa- 
tions and  mutual  habits  of  thought  which  he 
fancied  would  be  a  relief;  and  he  felt  disap- 
pointment as  the  moments  flew,  and  he  saw 
him  not. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  a  desire  to  fly  from 
other  ideas,  to  rid  his  mind  of  reflection  upon 
matters  on  which  he  did  not  wish  it  to  rest ; 
but  as  evening  came  on,  and  with  it  that 
change  of  light  which,  without  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  day,  softens  and  saddens  it,  reflection 
would  have  way ;  and  Agnes  Herbert  was 
again  the  theme  of  his  thoughts,  resolution 
contending  with  affection,  and  an  honourable 
spirit  with  a  warm  and  ardent  heart.  He  asked 
himself,  "What  am  I  feeling?  What  am  I 
doing  r*  And  to  both,  though  seemingly  very 
simple  questions,  he  found  it  difl!icult  to  reply. 
The  difllculty  existed  in  the  subtloty  of  man's 
heart,  for  skilful,  indeed,  must  he  he,  and  well 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  that  dark  and  in- 
tricate labyrinth,  who  can  find  the  path  to  the 
arcana  at  once.  And  yet  he  remembered  his 
sensations  towards  Agnes  when  he  had  stood 
with  her  in  the  chamber  adjoining  that  of  the 
Electress  ;  when  her  hand  touched  his ;  when, 
bending  down  his  head  to  hear  her  whispered 
words,  he  felt  her  warm  fragrant  breath  fan 
his  cheek  like  that  of  the  spring  wind.    Could 


he  not  have  thrown  his  arms  around  her,  and 
clasped  her  to  his  beating  breast,  and  pressed 
warm  kisses  on  those  sweet  lips,  and  asked 
her  to  be  his — his  for  ever  t  '  Could  he  not  at 
that  moment  have  poured  forth,  as  from  a 
gushing  fountain,  the  full  tide  of  first  and 
passionate.  love,  bearing  all  before  it  on  iu 
fierce  and  eager  course?  He  felt  that  he 
could ;  he  felt  that  he  had  escaped  a  great 
peril ;  and  he  asked  himself:  *'  Should  he  risk 
the  same  again  t  Should  be  madly  run  into 
the  same  strong  and  terrible  temptation  1  If 
he  did,  was  it  not  improbable  that  any  circum- 
stances would  arise  anew  to  strengthen  and 
support  him ;  that  any  means  of  escape,  that 
any  happy  accident  would  present  itself  to 
enable  or  lead  him  to  fly  from  the  iznmediate 
danger  ?" 

"  It  is  madness  to  put  it  to  the  hazard/*  he 
thought.  "  No,  I  will  not  go  ! — I  will  fnme 
some  excuse,  not  to  pain  her  kind  and  gentle 
heart ;  and,  even  if  I  do  show  her  a  want  of 
courtesy,  it  is  better  than  to  show  a  want  of 
'  honour." 

j     He  paused  and  pondered  long.     He  thought 

I  of  what  he  should  do,  and  what  he  siiould  say; 

he  considered  how  he  might  best  act  so  as  to 

avoid  the  perilous  society,  without  \voundio| 

one  whose  sole  wish  was  to  give  him  pleasure. 

Vain  thought !     Idle  considerations  !   as  thf  j 

always  are  with  man.     We  raise  an  imagioaiy 

scaffold,  and  then  build  upon  it.     Comes  firm 

reality  and  knocks  it  down  beneath  our  feet ; 

the  whole  structure  falls ;  and  happy  is  it  if 

I  our  best  hopes  and  brightest  happiness  arc  not 

j  crushed  in  the  ruins.    The  last  two  hours— 

,  they  were  hours  of  meditation — ^liad  passed 

•  rapidly,  far  more  so  than  he   had   imagined. 
I  He  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  clock ;  he 

had  not  marked  the  rapid  decline  of  the  son 
and  the  steady  march  of  night.     He  saw,  in- 
deed, er  rather,  he  felt,  that  darkness  spread 
through  the  chamber  in  vmich  he  sat ;  but  be 
had  rung  for  no  lights,  and  he  changed  not  liti 
.  position.     He  remained  fixed  with  his  eyes  bent 
;  upon  the  ground,  his  arm  resting  on  the  back 
;  of  the  chair,  and  the  left  hand  playing  with  his 
empty  swordbelt,  not  raising  a  look  even  to- 
wards the  window,  where  the  glowing  heaven 
I  shone  in  radiant  with  the  last  smile  of  day. 
I      In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  key 
I  was  turned  in  the  lock,  and  some  one  knocked 
I  lightly  at  the  door.     He  knew  that   it  was 
Agnes's  hand  ;  he  felt  sure  of  it  before  he  saw 
I  her ;  and,  advancing  quickly,  he  gave  her  ad- 
I  mission,  saying,  in  a  mingled  tone  of  juy  and 
i  sadness  :  "  Welcome,  welcome,  dear  lady,  yua 
j  are  punctual  to  your  hour." 

'*  Not  quite,"  answered  Agnes,  "  but  I  was 
I  detained  a  little.    Your  hour's  freedom  shall 
not  be  abridged,  however;  for  wc  can  stay  out 
i  the  longer — Now,  will  you  come  V* 

Thcie  was  a  struggle  in  Algernon  Grey's 

heart ;  his  lips  would  scarcely  utter  the  words 

I  be  had  resolved  on  ;  and,  perhaps,  had  he  not 

!  seen,  as  they  stood  together  at  the  duor,  that 

•  the  antichaiiil)er  was  for  the  moment  vacant, 
i  the  restraint,  which   the  presence  of  others 

always  more  or  less  imposes,  would  at  ones 

have  turnrd   the  balance  against  resolution. 

As  it  was,  however,  after  a  pause  he  replied : 

I  **  Nay,  dear  lady,  you  will  think  me  churhsb 
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:ind  morose,  I  fear,  when  I  say  it  is  better  for 
me  not  to  go;  and,  with  deep  gratitude  and 
heart-felt  thanks,  decline  your  kindness." 

•'But  whyl"  exclaimed  Agnes,  gazing  on 
him  with  surprise  ;  "  surely,  1  should  think  it ' 
would  be  a  relief" 

•»  And  so  it  is,"  he  answered,  "  a  sweet  and 
joyful  one ;  but  that  momentary  relief,  dear 
lady,  makes  mo  but  feel  the  bitterness  of 
imprisonment  more  painfully  when  it  is  over. 
Believe  me,  it  is  better  I  should  stay." 

His  words,  as  so  frequently  happens  with 
words  which  do  not  fully  express  all  the  speak- 
er thinks,  had  quite  the  contrary  effect  to  that 
which  he  intended.  They  made  Agnes  Her- 
bert but  the  more  eager  to  comfort  and  to  sooth 
him,  to  lighten  his  hours  of  solitude,  to  banish 
the  dark  thoughts  that  seemed  to  oppress  him ; 
and  she  answered  :  •*  Nay,  come  !  Do  not  give 
way  to  such  gloomy  fancies.  I  will  take  no 
denial.  You  surely  cannot  refuse  a  lady,  when 
she  asks  your  company  in  a  walk  through  the 
free  air.  I  fear  you  hold  my  gratitude  as  little 
worth ;  but  this  is  the  only  means  I  have  of 
showing  it.  I  would  willingly  come  and  sit 
with  you  and  cheer  you  through  the  day,  if  my 
uncle  would  come,  too ;  but  the  Elector  has 
besought  him  to  hurry  forward  the  new  de- 
fences of  the  castle  and  the  town ;  and  every 
instant  of  his  time  is  employed.  Besides,  you 
must  come  to-night ;  for  I  have  got  news  for 
you  of  various  kinds ;  and  I  cannot  stay  here  to 
tell  them." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  faintly ;  but  his  reso- 
lution gave  way;  and,  taking  Agnes*s  hand, 
he  pressed  his  lips  upon  it,  answering :  **  You 
are  very  kind — too  kind  ;  but  I  must  not  make 
*you  think  me  ungrateful  for  such  kindness; 
therefore  I  come."  At  the  same  moment  the 
guard  re-entered  the  anti-chamber  and  Alger- 
non Grey  followed  the  lady  through  it  and  de- 
scended the  stairs  with  her. 

Grown  somewhat  bolder  by  custom,  the  lady 
led  him  at  once  across  the  great  court,  and 
thence  into  the  gardens  of  the  castle.  **  Now," 
she  said,  with  a  gay  laugh,  •*  if  you  had  the 
will  to  be  refractory,  who  could  slop  you  from 
breaking  prison  I    Not  this  weak  hand,  I  fear." 

''But  these  gardens  arc  all  walled  round," 
answered  Algernon  Grey,  "and  hemmed  in 
with  the  fences  and  outworks.  Methinks  it 
-would  be  no  easy  task  to  makes  one's  escape 
hence." 

.  **  As  easy  as  a  sail  upon  a  lake  with  a  light 
wind  and  a  summer  sky,"  answered  Agnes  gaily. 
••  The  ground  is  all  pierced  over  which  we  tread, 
with  subterranean  passages  leading  hither  and 
thither,  some  to  the  mountain,  some  down 
into  the  town.  Did  you  not  see  those  two 
obelisks  just  now  with  two  half  open  doors  by 
the  side?  Well,  they  lead  straight  into  the 
city ;  and  the  first  night,  when  I  was  wander- 
ing with  you  through  theso  gardens,  you  most 
have  remarked  a  man  appeared  so  suddenly, 
be  startled  me.  He  was  some  one  belonging 
to  the  castle,  who  had  come  up  by  the  vaults. 
But  I  must  not  tell  you  all  these  secrets,  lest, 
tinding  so  many  doors  of  his  cage  open,  the 
captive  bird  should  take  wing  and  fly  away." 

She  spoke  gaily  and  lightly ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  replied,  •»  No  fear,  no  fear,  dear  lady ; 
you  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  poor  bird 


than  wires  or  bars — the  chain  of  honour.  No 
gentleman  could  so  misuse  your  trust.  But 
you  seem  yourself  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  these  secret  ways ;  though,  doubtless,  they 
are  not  much  trod  by  lady's  feet." 

"  Oh,  I  have  them  all  in  my  little  head,"  she 
answered,  *'  as  if  upon  a  map.  My  uncle  has 
shown  them  to  me  all ;  for  he  has  a  strange 
sort  of  superstition,  that  some  time  or  another 
the  knowledge  may  be  needful  to  me.  I  know 
not  what  he  fears  or  fancies,  but  so  it  is ;  for 
gloomy  thoughts  frequently  possess  him,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it.  But  now  I  will  tell  y^a 
my  news,  and  first  a  silly  story  about  myself; 
for  women,  they  say,  always  like  to  talk  about 
themselves  before  all  things.  Do  you  know 
our  adventure  last  night  alarmed  my  uncle  for 
his  poor  child's  reputation  1** 

<'  How  so  1"  exclaimed  Algernon,  with  a  start 
and  feeling  of  more  apprehension  than  the 
lady's  words  might  seem  likely  to  produce; 
"  what  adventure,  sweet  lady  V* 

'*  Oh,  our  adventure  in  escaping  from  the 
apartments  of  the  Electress  Dowager,"  Agnes 
replied ;  **  do  you  not  remember  passing  the 
fool  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  page  ?  Well,  they 
saw  us  come  forth  from  the  room  on  the  left ; 
and  that  fool  is  as  malicious  and  insolent  as  he 
is  drunken.  He  met  my  uncle  a  few  minutes 
after ;  he  thought  fit  to  jest  with  my  poor  name. 
But  \  only  laughed  when  I  was  told ;  for,  me- 
thinks, when  the  breast  is  clear  and  the  heart 
quiet,  one  may  well  treat  a  fool's  ribaldry  with 
scorn.  But  my  uncle  took  it  up  more  seriously, 
and  insisted  I  should  ask  permission  of  the 
Princess  to  tell  the  whole,  in  case  of  need.  I 
related  to  her  all  that  had  happened  to  us,  how 
we  had  overheard  in  the  neighbouring  chamber 
part  of  her  conversation  with  her  son,  and  how 
we  had  determined  to  confront  the  fool  and  the 
page  upon  the  stairs  rather  than  listen  to  more. 
She  said  we  had  done  well,  and  gave  the  per- 
mission I  asked  for." 

'*  Did  it  end  there,"  asked  Algernon  Grey, 
"or  has  this  knave  been  busy  spreading  his 
scandal  1" 

"  Oh,  yes."  answered  Agnes,  •*  he  has ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  lucky  I  obtained  leave  to  speak ; 
for  early  this  morning  the  Elector  sent  for  me, 
and  with  a  grave  brow,  told  me  I  had  beea 
seen  the  night  before  leading  the  English 
prisoner  down  from  his  mother's  lodging.  I 
answered  simply  enough,  *  I  know  I  was,  your 
Highness.  The  fool  and  the  page  both  saw  me.' 
He  then  asked  me  what  it  meant ;  and  I  replied, 
that  I  had  her  Highness's  permission  to  tell 
him,  if  he  asked,  that  it  was  by  her  commands 
that  I  had  brought  you  thither  and  led  yoa 
away  again." 

"What  more,  what  moreV*  said  Algernon 
Grey,  as  the  lady  paused. 

"  Why,  this  intelligence  seemed  to  throw 
him  into  a  fit  of  musing ;  and,  at  length,  he 
said,  *  So,  she  has  discovered  him,  too,  and  his 
errand  ;*  and  then  he  asked  mo  if  I  knew  who 
you  were ;  I  answered,  *  I  had  been  told  your 
name  was  Algernon  Grey ;'  and  thereupon  he 
laughed  and  shook  his  head ;  but  inquired  no 
further,  saying,  *  If  it  were  by  his  mother's 
orders,  it  was  well.'  Nevertheless,  I  could 
see  that  he  thinks  you  some  great  man,  and 
that  you  come  here  upon  some  secret  mi«»si^ 
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of  deep  moment.    So,  henceforth,  I  shall  call 
you  *  my  lord,'  and  be  vastly  ceremonious." 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  so,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey,  thrown  off  his  guard;  "give  me  none 
such  formal  titles,  sweet  lady ;  from  your  lips 
they  would  sound  very  harsh  to  me." 

•♦  Then  call  me  not  '  lady'  any  more,"  she 
answered ;  ''  none  but  the  servants  here  do  that. 
I  am  the  child  of  the  castle,  and  to  those  who 
know  and  love  me  I  am  only  Agnes." 

Algernon  Grey  felt  his  heart  beat  fast ;  but 
he  had  a  habit  of  flying  away  from  such  emo- 
tions ;  and  after  a  single  moment's  pause,  he 
said,  *'  I  must  clear  your  mind  of  one  impres- 
sion, however.  The  Elector  is  quite  wrong ; 
and  so,  I  fancy,  is  the  Electress  Dowager. 
Because,  for  an  idle  whim,  I  and  my  cousin 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  each  other  to  go 
through  Europe  for  a  year  under  false  names, 
they  fancy  here,  I  find,  that  we  have  some  con- 
cealed object,  and  that  I,  who  never  meddled 
yet  with  the  intrigues  of  courts,  am  charged 
with  some  mighty  secret  mission.  I  give  you 
my  honour — and  by  this  time,  I  hope,  you 
know  it  i^  to  be  trusted — that  I  have  no  such 
task  to  perform ;  that  I  have  no  state  secrets 
of  any  kind ;  in  short,  that  I  am  but  a  simple 
English  gentleman,  travelling  hither  and  thither 
to  while  a  certain  portion  of  dull  time — " 

"  Which  you  heartily  wish  were  over,"  an- 
swered Agnes  gaily. 

*'  Not  80,  upon  my  life,"  answered  Algernon ; 
<*  although  I  deeply  love  my  country,  yet  there 
are  matters  therein  sooner  or  later  to  be 
brought  to  issue,  which  make  me  long  to  go  on 
wandering  thus,  till  life  and  the  journey  find 
their  close  together,  and  never  more  to  set  my 
foot  on  British  shores.  But  here  come  sad 
thoughts  again,  and  I  will  not  indulge  them. 
You  hinted  that  there  was  more  to  be  told  me. 
I  hope  the  rest  of  the  tidings  is  less  bitter  ;  for 
it  is  painful  to  me  that  your  great  kindness, 
Agnes,  should  have  brought  discomfort  upon 
you  or  your  uncle." 

"  Oh,  to  me  it  is  none,  and  with  him  it  is 
past ;  but  the  rest  of  my  news  will,  1  am  sure, 
be  pleasant  to  you.  You  have  heard  of  an  un- 
fortunate duel  that  was  fought,"  she  said,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  a  smile  which  the  twi- 
light did  not  conceal,  '*  between  an  English 
gentleman  and  the  Baron  of  Obcrntraut.  You 
have  been  sorry  for  the  young  baron,  I  am  sure, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  to  day  he  is  much 
better.  His  wounds,  indeed,  seem  not  to  be 
mortal,  as  was  at  first  thought ;  and  that  these 
terrible  faintings,  from  several  of  which  they 
fancied  he  would  never  revive,  proceeded  sole- 
ly from  great  loss  of  blood.  I  heard  ho  was 
up  this  aAernoon,  and  seated  in  a  chair." 

*•  This  is  good  news,  indeed,"  aswered  Alger- 
non Grey.  **  Believe  me,  I  did  not  seek  to 
wound  him,  and  perilled  my  own  safety  to  avoid 
it ;  till,  at  length,  in  the  half-light— for  it  was 
then  growing  dark — I  was  obliged  to  return  his 
attack,  seeking  to  touch  him  but  slightly.  He 
slipped,  however,  and  was  thus  more  sharply 
hurt.  You,  too,  are  pleased  if  I  judge  rightly," 
be  added,  gazing  down  upon  her  with  an  inquir- 
ing look  ;  **  for  methinks  that  a  part  of  the  young 
baron*8  wrath  against  myself  is  a  sort  of  retri- 
bution for  one  pleasant  evening  that  I  enjoyed 
too  much  with  yea  in  these  same  gardens." 


*'  I  trust  not,"  said  Agnes,  eagerly ;  **  I  trust 
not.  He  should  have  known  better ;  be  should 
have  known  that  that  is  all  in  vain.  He  is  a 
noble,  brave,  and  upright  man,  geDcrous,  and 
kind  in  many  things ;  but  still — **  and  there  she 
paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  speak  farther. 

Two  or  three  minutes  of  silence  had  passed, 
and  the  hearts  of  Algernon  Grey  and  Agnes 
Herbert  were,  perhaps,  both  busy  with  feelingi 
somewhat  similar.  At  length,  a  wild  strain  of 
music  rose  up  from  the  town  below,  and  they 
paused  on  the  edge  of  the  great  terrace  to  listen 
to  it. 

"A  party  of  young  students  singing,"  sail 
the  lady.    "  Do  you  love  music  1" 

"  I  must  not  say  better  than  aught  on  earth,* 
said  Algernon  Grey  ;  **  but  yet,  if  I  were  to 
ask  for  any  sort  of  consolation  in  hours  of  grief 
and  heaviness,  I  would  choose  some  sweet 
voice  to  sing  my  cares  away.  I  made  my 
cousin  send  me  up  an  instrument ;  but  I  kaow 
not  how  it  is  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  use  it" 

**  Oh,  I  will  sing  for  you  some  time  or  anoth' 
^,"  answered  Agnes ;  *'  I  learned  from  a  fa- 
mous Italian  musician  who  was  here,  and  who 
said  I  was  no  bad  scholar." 

"  It  would  be;  indeed,  a  great  delight,"  an- 
swered Algernon  ;  "  but  I  fear  I  must  out  hope 
for  it  as  a  solace  of  my  tmprisonmeDt,  if  your 
uncle  is  so  busily  occupied." 

Agnes  looked  down  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  laughed.  "  I  do  not  know,** 
she  said  ;  "  I  do  not  know  ;  we  shall  see.  I 
trust  your  imprisonment  will  not  be  long ;  and 
you  told  me  once  you  were  going  away  very 
soon.  1  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  showing 
my  deep  thankfulness  for  what  you  have  done 
for  mc.  It  is  little,  indeed,  that  I  can  offer. 
Some  men  have  mines  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  some  but  a  garden  of  poor  flowers ; 
but  were  T  a  prince,  I  would  not  value  less  the 
tribute  of  the  poor  man's  blossoms,  if  gives 
with  a  willing  heart,  than  that  of  the  great  vas- 
sars  ore.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  feel  the  same, 
and  accept  all  I  can  do,  though  it  be  but  small 
as  a  testimony  of  what  I  would  do  had  I  greater 
means." 

We  need  not  pursue  their  conversation  far- 
ther :  for  nearly  an  hour  more  it  went  on  in  the 
same  strain  ;  and  if  the  resolutions  of  Algemoo 
Grey  faltered  for  a  moment  now  and  then — if  a 
tenderer  word  would  fall  from  his  lips — yet  still, 
considering  the  feelings  that  were  at  his  heart, 
he  exercised  great  power  over  himself.  I  kno^ 
not  whether  it  were  better  or  worse  for  Agnes 
that  he  did  so ;  for  certainly  the  calmness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  careful  tone  of  his  language, 
aided  her  in  deceiving  herself  as  to  that  which 
was  in  her  own  breast.  She  laughed  to  scora 
the  thought  of  love  between  them.  She  was 
I  grateful,  deeply  grateful ;  and  if  there  was 
aught  more  in  her  bosom,  she  fancied  it  was 
but  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  one  she  thought 
wronged  by  unjust  imprisonment.  She  coiaM 
hear  him  talk  as  calmly  of  his  departure,  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  cuuld  listen  to  a  sermoa 
or  a  lecture.  She  could  speak  of  it  hersdf 
without  one  emotion.  Was  this  like  lovel 
Oh,  no.  She  had  a  deep  friendship  fur  him  ■ 
well  she  might  have  ;  bui  that,  and  gratitude, 
and  compassion,  were  all.  Agnes  knew  not 
what  she  would  have  felt  had  she  been  called 
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upon  to  part  with  him  that  moment.  As  it  was 
she  went  on  gaily,  like  a  child  treading  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  and  gathering  flowers 
upon  the  edge  of  destruction.  And  when  the 
time  of  his  short  liberty  was  at  an  end,  she  was 
sorry  for  it ;  for  it  had  been  a  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant time  to  her.  They  parted  at  the  door  of 
his  chamber,  each  with  a  sigh ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  paced  up  and  down  his  solitary  room; 
and,  as  the  moon  rose  solemnly  over  the  hills, 
he  opened  his  window  and  gazed  forth,  as  if  his 
thoughts  would  be  more  free  with  the  wide 
expanse  of  heaven  and  earth  before  him.  The 
moment  after,  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment of  music ;  and  turning  quickly  round  to 
the  right  he  saw  the  light  streaming  forth  from 
an  open  casement,  which,  as  far  as  ho  could 
calculate,  was  near  those  of  the  Elcctress 
Dowager.  He  could  not  see  into  the  room  ; 
but  the  sweet  sounds  issued  forth  upon  the 
night  air,  as  a  skilful  hand  swept  the  strings  ; 
and  a  moment  aHer,  a  voice,  the  sweet,  clear, 
rounded  tones  of  which  he  knew  right  well, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  melody,  rising  and  falling 
on  the  car  like  the  notes  of  a  nightingale  in 
the  spring  eventide.  The  music  was  not  ex- 
actly gay  ;  but  yet,  every  now  and  then,  a 
cheerful  tone  enlivened  the  graver  strains  ; 
and  partly  from  memory — for  he  had  heard  the 
song  before — partly  from  the  exceeding  clear- 
ness with  which  every  word  was  pronounced, 
he  distinguished  each  verse  as  it  was  sung. 

SONG. 

The  moon  is  on  high,  but  ■he's  hid  by  a  cloud, 

The  profipcct  looks  gloooiy  and  drear, 
And  still  Ui rough  the  night  may  she  weep  'neath  the 
shroud ; 

Bat  daylight  is  coming,  and  near. 
The  heart  is  bowed  down  'neath  the  cares  of  the  hour, 

And  the  eye  may  be  dimmed  by  a  tear ; 
But  the  heart  shall  rise  up  in  the  morn  like  a  flower ; 

For  a  brighter  day's  coming,  and  near. 
We  have  trusted  and  hoped,  been  opprcsi'd.  and  have 
grieved ; 

But  joy  will  return,  never  fear ; 
There's  a  tru«t  and  a  ho|ie  that  is  never  deceived  ; 

A  brighter  day's  coming,  and  near. 
Each  life  has  its  Joy,  and  each  life  has  its  pain ; 

But  the  tempest  sUll  leaves  the  sky  clear ; 
And  for  honour  and  truth,  which  are  never  in  vain, 

A  brighter  day's  coming,  and  near. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Another  night  passed  of  agitating  thought, 
"With  but  little  sleep  and  many  troublous  dreams ; 
and  for  more  than  one  long  hour  Algernon  Grey 
remained  in  deep  and  intense  thought,  ponder- 
ing over  the  present  and  the  future.  I  know- 
not  how  or  why — for  there  arc  many  mysteries 
in  man's  nature,  which  the  skill  of  philosophy, 
as  yet,  has  not  been  able  to  unravel ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  at  one  particular  portion  of  the 
night,  unless  sleep  deaden  the  reflective  powers 
and  still  the  imagination,  or  active  exertion  oc- 
cupies the  thoughts  with  tangible  things,  dark 
and  gloomy  images  come  crowding  upon  the 
mind,  and  seem  to  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
reason,  with  a  supernatural  influence,  like  that 
ivhich  has  been  attributed  to  spectres  Ihrni  the 
grave.  All  that  is  sad  and  horrible  in  man's 
general  fate,  all  that  is  grievous  or  perilous  or 
worthy  of  regret  in  the  history  of  the  past,  in 


the  aspect  of  the  present,  in  the  prospect  of 
the  future,  marches  by  in  long  and  black  pro- 
cession ;  and  the  oppressed  heart  is  fain  to  ex- 
claim, at  this  sight  of  human  ills,  *'  What !  \ri\h 
the  line  last  to  the  crack  of  doom!" 

The  couch  of  Algernon  Grey  was  not  with- 
out such  apparitions  ;  and — alas !  that  I  should 
say  it— the  thought  of  her  who  had  just  quitted 
him  in  all  her  beauty,  in  all  her  sweetness,  ia 
all  her  grace,  but  rendered  the  wild  phantoms  . 
of  fancy  more  terrible.  He  felt,  he  could  not 
deny,  in  that  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  heart's 
secrets  to  itself,  that  he  loved  her,  eagerly, 
ardently,  with  the  flrst  passionate  love  of  en- 
thusiastic youth;  that  to  win  her  he  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  rank,  name,  station, 
aught  on  earth  but  his  own  sense  of  right.  But 
still,  at  the  same  time,  came  a  voice  from  his 
own  breast,  like  that  of  fate,  repeating,  **  She 
cannot  be  thine  !  she  cannot  be  thine  !'* 

"What  should  he  do!"  he  asked  himself; 
"  how  should  he  act  ?"  He  could  not  repay 
her  gentle  kindness,  oflered  in  simple  innocence, 
by  a  grateful  heart.  Flight  was  his  only  re- 
source ;  but  he  was  a  prisoner  and  had  no 
power  to  fly.  Chained  down  to  the  sole  soci- 
ety most  dangerous  to  his  peace,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  were  tied  to  the  stake  to  endure  to  tba 
utmost  the  fiery  ordeal  of  temptation.  Thea 
again,  he  strove  to  cast  the  thoughts  from  him» 
and  gained  a  brief  interval  of  sleep ;  but  visions, 
all  coloured  by  the  same  gloomy  hues,  either 
disturbed  repose,  or  made  him  start  up  agaia 
to  think  of  the  same  themes,  and  wresUe  witli 
the  same  dark  adversaries. 

At  length  the  day  dawned ;  and,  starting 
quickly  from  his  bed,  he  hurried  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  gazed  forth.  Ob,  how  sweet 
was ^ the  fresh  aspect  of  the  morning  to  his 
wearied  eyes,  as  calm  and  refreshing  to  the 
mind  as  the  gentle  breath  of  the  early  summer 
day  to  the  heated  cheek  it  blew  upon.  The 
golden  light  spread  through  the  valley  and  over 
the  hills,  sunk  in  amongst  the  deep  woods  and 
throughout  the  masses  of  the  dark  trees  from 
a  sod  background  of  luminous  mist ;  while, 
here  and  there,  a  woodman's  fire  or  cottage 
chimney,  sent  up  wreaths  of  faint  blue  smoke, 
rolling  in  graceful  lines  amongst  the  leaves  and 
branches. 

The  day  went  on  in  its  usual  course :  many 
hours  of  solitude,  broken  only  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  or  the  guard.  Algernon  Grey 
found  no  means  of  relieving  the  tedious  pass- 
ing of  the  time.  He  tried  to  read,  but  be  could 
not.  He  turned  from  the  instrument  of  music 
he  had  asked  for,  with  a  sickened  feeling,  as  if 
sweet  sounds  would  but  increase  the  bitterness 
of  meditation.  Thought,  devouring  thought, 
consumed  the  moments  ;  till  towards  evening, 
when  the  guard  threw  open  the  door,  and  to 
his  surprise  he  saw  hjs  old  and  attached  ser- 
vant, Antony,  enter  and  approach  him.  The 
man*s  face  wore  a  mingled  expression,  as  if  he 
was  striving  to  keep  up  his  usual  appearance  of 
gaiety,  when  in  truth  his  heart  was  sad ;  and 
bis  master  would  not  sufl^er  one  who,  he  well 
knew,  loved  him  dearly,  to  see  how  bitterly  cir- 
cumstances made  him  feel  his  imprisonment. 

"  Well,  Tony,"  he  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone ; 
"  se  they  have  given  admission  to  you  to  me, 
at  length." 
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"  yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  they 
have  come  down  from  their  high  flight,  now 
that  they  find  their  heavy  bravo  will  not  die. 
I  hope  your  lordship  has  not  fancied  I  have  been 
negligent ;  for  I  have  been  up  here  twice  a 
day,  end  the  page  as  oRen.  The  little  devil 
would  have  stabbed  the  guard,  I  believe,  to  get 
entrance,  if  I  had  not  stopped  him  ;  but  we  two 
are  not  enough  to  storm  the  castle,  and  we 
,  should  have  only  got  ourselves  in  limbo  too. 
However,  to-night  they  let  me  in,  to  carry  you 
these  letters,  which  a  courier  brought  just  now 
from  England ;  so  there  are  now  four  of  us ; 
and,  if  you  like,  methinks  between  us  all  we  can 
contrive  to  get  you  out." 

Algernon  Grey  shook  his  head  with  a  smile, 
and  taking  the  letters  and  reading  the  addresses 
with  a  listless,  uninterested  look, 

"  No,  no,  Tony,"  he  said ;  **  they  would  only 
catch  us  again,  before  we  had  gone  far.  But 
what  was  that  you  said  of  the  young  Baron  of 
Obemtraut  1" 

"  Why,  the  fellow  you  fought  with,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  servant,  "  if  you  mean  him,  is  get- 
ting better  hourly.  He  was  out  in  the  garden 
up  there,  to-night,  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
sitting  in  a  chair.  You  have  not  hurt  him 
much,  it  seems.  Pity  you  did  not  send  your 
sword  through  his  maw.  The  bleeding  will  do 
him  good,  however ;  for  he  is  mighty  pale,  and 
won't  aflront  an  English  gentleman  again,  I 
warrant.  I  saw  him  myself  when  I  rode  up  to 
get  tidings.  There  he  was,  sitting  all  white 
and  colorless  in  a  great  gilt  chair  against 
the  wall  of  the  house,  like  a  wax-candle  in  a 
sconce." 

While  the  man  had  been  speaking,  his  mas- 
ter had  slowly  approached  the  window,  opened 
one  of  the  letters,  and  was  reading  the  first 
lines  as  his  servant  concluded.  For  a  moment 
or  two  the  subject  of  the  epistle  seemed  to  pro- 
duce no  great  effect.  He  smiled  slightly,  ran 
his  eye  down  to  the  bottom,  skimming  care- 
lessly the  contents,  and  then  turned  the  page. 
The  next  moment,  however,  he  seemed  to  be 
stirred  by  strong  emotions ;  his  brow  contract- 
ed, his  eye  flashed,  his  lip  quivered,  and  the 
hot  angry  blood  rose  in  an  instant  into  his 
cheek  and  overspread  his  forehead  with  a  fiery 
glow.  Straining  his  eyes  upon  the  sheet,  he 
read  on ;  and,  when  he  had  done,  held  the  let- 
ter open  in  his  hand  for  several  minutes,  gazing 
sternly  up  into  the  air.  He  uttered  not  a  word  ; 
but  the  servant  could  see  how  his  heart  beat, 
by  the  quivering  of  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
Then,  throwing  it  down  upon  the  table,  he  tore 
open  the  other  hastily  and  read  it  likewise. 
The  contents  did  not  seem  to  mitigate  his  agi- 
tation, though  they  mingled  a  degree  of  scorn 
with  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  This 
time  some  portion  of  his  emotion  found  vent  in 
a  few  brief  words :  "  So,  so !"  he  cried.  "  So 
bold  and  shameless — and  shall  I  be  restrained 
by  such  scruples  t  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  bad — 
England,  farewell !  You  shall  not  feel  my  foot 
for  many  a  day !" 

"  Air,  my  lord !"  said  the  man,  '<  things  seem 
going  on  at  a  fine  rate,  truly  ;  methinks,  when 
one  takes  a  part  so  ^oldly,  the  other  may 
well  choose  his  part  too.  Faith,  I  would  let 
them  whistlei  for  me  l6ng  enough,  before  I 
went." 


"What  do  you  mean  1"  exclaimed  Algemos 
Grey,  turning  upon  him  sharply. 

"  Why,  my  noble  lord,  I  have  had  a  letter, 
too,  by  Hob,  the  courier ;  and  I  dare  say  the 
news  in  mine  and  yours  is  all  the  same.^' 

"And  has  it  become  the  common  scandal, 
then  t"  said  Algernon  Grey  thoughtfully.  "  So 
young,  so  fair,  so  haughty,  and  yet  so  shame- 
less !  Leave  me,  Tony,  leave  me,  and  come 
up  to-morrow  early ;  doubtless  they  will  give 
you  admission,  if  all  goes  well — I  want  naught 
more  to-night;  leave  me,  I  say." 

"Well,  my  lord,  if  I  were  yon,  I  would  not 
take  it  much  to  heart,"  replied  the  man,  linger- 
ing for  a  moment  ere  he  departed.  "  There's 
not  much  love  lost  on  either  side,  I  believe, 
and  never  was ;  and  you  will  be  just  as  well 
quit  of  a  bad  bargain."  ' 

Algernon  Grey  waved  his  hand  for  him  to 
leave  the  room,  but  answered  not ;  and  when 
the  man  was  gone,  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
wide  chamber  for  full  half  an  hour  with  quick 
and  agitated  steps.  Then,  casting  himself  into 
a  chair,  he  laughed  aloud,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  t 
fool !  Why  should  I  grieve  1  Why  let  such 
idle  passions  tear  me  T  I  love  her  not — have 
never  loved  her— I  contemn,  despise  her — have 
ever  scorned  her  pitiful  pride,  and  but  strove, 
against  my  nature,  to  bend  my  aflTections  to  my 
duty.  Let  her  take  her  course — nay,  indeed, 
she  has  taken  it." 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  perceived  that  night  had  fallen, 
as  the  lights  from  the  ante-chamber  poured  io ; 
and  he  saw  the  form  of  Agnes,  without  distiD' 
guishing  her  features,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
like  a  graceful  shadow. 

"Will  you  come  to-night  1"  said  that  sweet, 
musical  voice  ;  and,  starting  up,  Algernon  Grey 
snatched  his  hat  from  the  table,  replying— 
"Most  willingly,  fair  Agnes." 

As  they  walked  along  through  the  courts 
by  the  Altan,  out  into  the  gardens  over  the 
terrace,  Agnes  saw  that  a  great  change  had 
come  upon  her  companion.  Far  from  seeming 
to  have  received  any  heavy  news  from  his  na- 
tive land,  it  appeared  as  if  some  heavy  weight 
had  been  taken  from  his  mind.  His  manner 
was  light  and  cheerful ;  his  words  gay  and  fall 
of  unusual  fire — somewhat  wild  and  absent, 
indeed,  at  times ;  but  still,  the  whole  tone  wis 
sunshiny  and  very  unlike  the  gloomy  mood  of 
I  the  preceding  night. 

I     The  difference  made  Agnes  thoughtful.    She 

I  asked  herself,  "  Is  it  his  nature  to  be  thus  va- 

Iriablel"    But  she  would  not  believe  it.    There 

I  was  something  in  her  breast  that  would  not  let 

:  her  think  the  slightest  ill  of  him  beside  her. 

,  The  picture  of  his  character  was  already  drawn 

.  by  the  hand  of  affection  upon  a  woman's  heart ; 

and,  when  such  is  the  case,  stern,  and  hard, 

I  and  contmued  must  be  the  wearing  power  that 

I  can  ever  efface  the  lines.    A  new  light  seemed 

to  break  upon  her ;  and  at  length  she  said,  **  I 

think  I  can  divine  that  you  have  heard  how 

!  much  better  is  your  adversary.     It  is  said  they 

will  bring  him  into  Heidelberg  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  it,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey,  "and  am  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  find 
his  wound  will  not  prove  dangerous." 

Agnes  was  satisfied ;  his  new  gaiety  was  ac- 
counted for;  and,  as  they  wandered  on,  she. 
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gave  free  course  to  all  her  own  thoughts,  as  ] 
they  sprang  up  from  the  deep  well  of  the  heart  ■ 
unobstructed  to  the  lips.  Once,  indeed,  she  ; 
was  a  little  frightened  at  her  own  feelings  and  ! 
at  his  manner.  Not  that  he  said  aught  to  alarm  { 
or  agitate  her ;  but  there  was  a  tenderness  i 
mingled  with  the  frank  and  rapid  outpouring  of' 
all  the  ideas  that  seemed  to  cross  his  brain, ' 
which  startled  and  moved  her.  But  women 
have  always  some  veil  ready  to  hide  agitating 
truths  from  their  own  eyes ;  and  Agnes  dis- 
missed the  thought  ere  it  had  possessed  her 
mind  for  a  moment.  Carried  away  by  the 
quick  and  sparkling  current  of  his  conversation, 
her  brain  seemed  to  whirl  as  the  mind  followed 
him ;  and  he,  in  the  turbulent  emotions  pro- 
duced by  the  tidings  he  had  received  and  the 
struggling  love  within  his  bosom,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  hurried  rapidly  on,  he  saw  not,  he 
knew  not,  he  cared  not  whither.  Their  peril- 
ous course  in  a  frail  bark  some  few  days  before 
down  the  furious  torrent  of  the  Neckar  was 
but  an  emblem  of  the  voyage  of  their  two  hearts 
along  tlie  troubled  stream  of  love  that  night. 
Time  flew  on  more  rapidly  than  either  of  them 
knew ;  the  castle  clock  striking  ten  roused 
them  as  it  were  from  a  dream  ;  and,  returning 
to  his  prison,  Algernon  Grey,  as  before,  parted 
from  Agnes  in  the  ante-chamber.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  entered  his  own  room  the  door 
was  closed ;  he  cast  himself  into  a  scat,  leaned 
his  folded  arms  upon  the  table,  and,  as  if  utterly 
exhausted,  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  arms  ;  and 
there,  for  three  long  hours,  without  a  change 
of  attitude,  he  remained  plunged  in  the  cares  of 
wild,  unformed,  unregulated  thoughts.  An  at- 
tendant came  in,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  him. 
He  placed  supper  on  the  table,  and  invited  him 
courteously  to  take  some.  He  replied  not,  for 
he  heard  not ;  and  the^^man,  thinking  that  he 
slept,  retired. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned  the 
prisoner  started  up,  brushed  back  Ihe  rich  brown 
curls  from  his  broad  forehead  with  a  bewildered 
look,  and,  taking  a  light,  retired  to  bed  and  slept, 
strange  to  say,  profoundly. 

The  sun  had  risen  high ;  an  attendant  had  j 
twice   entered   the  large  room ;    and  all  the  | 
world  was  busy  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  before  Algernon  Grey  awoke  from  one  of  ^ 
those  deep,  dreamless  sleeps,  which  sometimes  ' 
succeed  to  the  exhausting  conflict  of  passions  ; 
in  the  human  breast.     For  a  few  moments  he  I 
could  hardly  tell  where  he  was ;  he  could  with 
difficulty  recollect  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  [)laced,  or  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day.     But,  as  they  rushed  at  length  upon  mem- 
ory, a  shadow  came  over  his  face ;  and  again 
the  question  recurred,  "  What  am  I  doing  t 
"Whither  am  I  hurrying  1"    The  gloom  of  the 
preceding  days  came  over  him  more  darkly 
than  ever,  and  he  passed  a  full  hour  in  anxious 
thought. 

*•  No,  no  !"  he  exclaimed  at  length  ;  "  what- 
ever be  the  temptation,  I  will  not  do  such 
wrong  to  her  young  and  innocent  heart  as  to 
seek  its  love,  while  there  is  no  chance,  no  hope 
of  oar  ultimate  union.  I  will  rather  see  her 
give  her  hand  to  another,  and  live  on  in  love- 
less, cheerless  solitude  myself  Yet,  if  I  am 
kept  here,  if  I  linger  near  her  in  this  constant 
companionship,  with  her  beauty  and  her  grace 


before  ray  eyes,  her  sweet  voice  sounding  in 
my  ears,  her  high  yet  gentle  thoughts  mingling 
with  and  softening  my  own,  how  can  I  so 
guard  myself  as  never  to  betray  the  secret  of 
my  bosom  1 — how  can  I  restrain  myself  so  as 
not  to  tell  my  love  and  seek  hers  in  return ! 
Men  have  tried  the  same  before  and  have  ever 
failed.  I  have  no  such  confidence  in  my  own 
strength,  and  I  will  not  risk  it ;  I  will  fly — 
whatever  it  cost  to  tear  myself  away,  I  will  fly." 

The  hours  went  by ;  and  a  little  before  noon 
the  prisoner  received  a  brief  visit  from  Herbert. 
The  news  he  brought  was  so  far  satisfactory, 
as  it  showed  Algernon  the  prospect  of  his  speedy 
liberation.  His  adversary  had  been  removed 
into  Heidelberg  the  day  before,  had  not  suflfered 
in  the  least  by  the  exertion,  had  passed  a  good 
night,  and  pronounced  himself  quite  well.  But 
the  duration  of  the  old  officer's  stay  was  so 
short,  that  no  other  information  could  be  com- 
municated. AAer  dinner  Algernon's  servant 
appeared  again,  but  he  brought  no  tidings ;  and 
when  his  master  inquired,  with  some  surprise, 
what  had  become  of  his  cousin,  that  he  saw 
him  not,  the  stout  servant  answered,  with  a 
laugh,  **  Oh,  sir,  he  is  woman-hunting ;  some 
fair  lady  here  has  him  always  at  her  heals ; 
but,  though  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  I  love 
him  nmcb,  yet  I  do  believe  he  has  striven  te 
serve  you,  in  this  matter  at  least ;  for  I  know 
he  has  been  twice  with  the  Elector  and  once 
with  the  Electress  about  your  afl^airs." 

»'  And  why  love  you  him  not,  Tony  1"  asked 
his  master.  **  I  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  you 
have  less  reverence  for  him  than  pleases  me ; 
but  I  would  fain  know  the  cause.*' 

'•  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,"  replied  the 
man  drily ;  "  and,  though  he  never  did  aught 
to  injure  or  offend  me,  yet  there  are  certain 
things  that  one  sees,  and  hears,  and  knows, 
which,  do  what  a  man  will,  make  up  in  the 
course  of  time  an  amount  of  love  or  disliking 
very  difficult  to  be  changed.  I  own  I  love  him 
not ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  have  found  few  that 
do  who  have  known  him  as  well ;  but  it  is  no 
affair  of  mine,  and,  if  you  love  him,  I  have 
naught  to  do  but  to  be  his  humble  servant." 

**  I  trust  you  will  show  yourself  so,"  replied 
his  master ;  *'  first,  as  he  is  my  kinsman ;  next, 
as  he  is  my  friend." 

*'  I  will,  my  IomI,"  replied  the  man ;  *'  unless 
I  can  some  time  show  you  that  he  is  not  your 
friend  ;  for  that's  a  point  I  doubt." 

"  You  are  prejudiced,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey ;  *'  and  I  thought  not  to  see  one,  who 
wants  not  sense,  recollect  the  follies  of  a  boy, 
long,  long  years  afterwards.    Now  leave  me." 

"  it  is  not  only  follies  I  remember,  my  lord," 
replie(L^he  servant,  gravely ;  "  I  never  accused 
him  of  follies.  It  is  not  head  he  wants,  it  is 
heart.  For  ten  long  years  I  saw  him  in  your 
father's  house,  a  child,  a  lad,  almost  a  man ; 
and  I  know  him  well." 

»•  Leave  me,"  said  Algernon  Grey  sternly ; 
and  the  servant  withdrew.  But,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  his  young  master  was  more 
inclined  to  share  his  sentiments  than  he  would 
admit.  For  some  years  he  had  not  seen  his 
cousin,  ere  he  joined  him  on  the  continent. 
He  had  remembered  him  only  as  the  companioa 
of  his  boyhood,  elder  by  several  years,  but  still 
bending  to  share  all  his  sports  and  ] 
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devising  pleasures  for  him,  and  breaking  the 
dull  ceremonies  of  a  stately  household.  AAer 
they  met  again,  however,  he  had  seen  much 
that  pained  and  displeased  him ;  and  he  felt 
sorry,  not  without  good  cause,  that  he  had 
entered  into  one  of  those  wild  and  romantic 
engagements  with  him,  to  travel  together  for  a 
certain  time  uoder  feigned  names,  which  had 
been  rendered  common  at  that  period  by  the 
publication  of  the  most  popular,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  said,  the  most  idle 
romance  that  ever  was  written — *•  The  Astrea 
of  D'Urfy."  He  turned  his  mind,  however, 
from  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the 
servant  had  leH  him  ;  and  now  he  tried  to  read 
and  pass  his  time  with  any  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  Agnes  Herbert.  All  those  who  have 
made  such  efforts  know  how  vain  they  are. 
She  was  ever  before  his  eyes,  ever  present  to 
bia  fancy ;  and  be  gave  up  the  attempt,  asking 
himself  whether,  if  she  came  again  that  night, 
he  should  go  as  before,  or  steadily  refuse  such 
dangerous  companionship. 

He  was  saved  the  struggle,  however;  for 
about  five  o'clock  Herbert  again  presented  him- 
self, followed  by  a  guard,  and,  taking  Alger- 
non's hand  warmly,  he  said,  "  Come,  my  young 
friend,  your  imprisonment  is  drawing  near  an 
end.  The  Elector  has  sent  for  you,  and,  doubt- 
less, it  is  to  give  you  freedom,  for  this  young 
Oberntraat  is  recovering  fast.  Come  with  me, 
and  we  shall  soon  hear  more." 

Algernon  Grey  followed  willingly  cnongh. 
and  the  English  officer  led  him,  by  several  of 
those  passages  and  staircases  through  which 
he  had  passed  with  Agnes  on  the  first  night  of 
his  imprisonment,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
castle,  where  Frederic's  own  apartments  were 
situated.  At  length,  crossing  an  antichamber 
full  of  guards  and  attendants,  they  entered  a 
hall  where  the  Elector  was  waiting  with  his 
court.  There  was  but  a  small  attendance  of 
the  Palatinate  nobility,  it  is  true,  not  above 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  being  present ;  but 
Algernon  Grey  saw  several  who  had  surround- 
ed the  Prince  on  the  first  night  of  his  presenta- 
tion, and  amongst  the  rest  Lord  Craven  and 
the  old  Baron  of  Oberntraut.  The  worthy 
chamberlain's  countenance,  notwithstanding 
the  reports  made  of  his  son's  health,  did  not 
seem  a  bit  more  placable  than  when  last  the 
young  Englishman  had  seen  it ;  and  that  of 
the  Elector  bore  a  somewhat  grave  and  em- 
barrassed look.  As  the  whole  party  were 
assembled  not  far  from  the  door,  however, 
Algernon  Grey  had  not  much  time  for  observa- 
tion before  he  stood  within  a  step  of  the  Elector, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  Frederic's  hand  ex- 
tended towards  him.  He  took  it  instantly,  and' 
bent  his  head  over  it,  without,  however,  bow- 
ing the  knee,  and  the  Prince  at  once  began  the 
conversation,  saying : — 

"  I  have  been  much  grieved,  sir,  to  be  forced 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  my  country  to 
subject  you  to  the  inconveniences  of  imprison- 
ment till  such  time  as  the  results  of  your  duel 
with  one  of  my  officers,  the  Baron  of  Obern- 
traut, could  be  fully  ascertained.  We  have  an 
edict  here  repressing  such  encounters ;  but  as 
you  are  a  stranger  to  our  laws,  though  amena- 
ble to  them  while  in  these  dominions,  I  must 
ny  the  fault  was  more  hia  than  yours.    The 


Baron  may  now,  however,  be  considered  well, 
and  I  am  willing  to  pass  over  the  ofTence  on  both 
parts ;  in  his  case  considering  all  that  he  has 
already  undergone,  and  in  yours,  your  ignorance 
of  our  laws.  I  have  sent  for  you,  therefore,  to 
tell  you  your  imprisonment  is  at  an  end,  and 
to  reconcile  you  with  the  family  of  your  late 
adversary.  Henceforth,  I  trust,  you  will  be 
friends,  not  enemies." 

Algernon  Grey  was  about  to  reply  that  he 
had  never  entertained  the  slightest  enmity 
towards  his  opponent,  when  the  old  Lord  of 
Oberntraut  took  a  step  forward  and  said,  in  a 
sharp  tone,  '*  I  came  here,  noble  prince,  to  seek 
reparation,  and  not  friendship ;  and  I  beseech 
your  Highness — " 

But  at  that  moment  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  low  voice  from  behind,  saying,  *•  Will  you 
allow  me  to  pass.  Lord  Craven  T" 

The  gentleman  thus  addressed  made  way; 
and  the  next  instant  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut 
himself  came  forward,  ghastly  pale,  and  appar- 
ently somewhat  feeble,  but  yet  walking  with  a 
firm  step  and  an  upright  head.  The  moment 
he  stood  before  the  Elector,  he  held  forth  his 
hand  frankly  to  Algernon  Grey,  saying,  ••  I,  at 
least,  sir,  entertain  no  such  feelings  ;  I  come 
here  to  ask  your  friendship,  and  to  thank  you 
for  a  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  which  will 
make  me  a  wiser  man  to  the  end  of  my  life.  I 
have  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  success  and 
flattery,  sir ;  and  needed  a  check,  such  as  this 
wound  has  given,  to  teach  me  that  no  man  can 
always  have  his  way  in  this  world.  You  are 
the  most  skilful  swordsman  I  have  ever  seen ; 
you  dealt  nobly  and  honourably  with  me,  and  in 
this  presence  I  deelare  that  the  whole  fank, 
from  first  to.  last,  was  mine.  I  sought  the 
quarrel,  urged  it  on,  led  you  to  the  place  of  tbe 
encounter ;  and  I  do  believe  that,  exposed  by 
my  rash  anger  to  your  cooler  skill,  my  life  was 
often  at  your  mercy,  had  you  chosen  to  take  it. 
I  thank  you,  therefore,  for  the  wound  you  gave, 
and  trust  you  will  forget  tbe  past,  and  take  my 
offered  hand." 

"  With  my  whole  heart,"  answered  AlgernoD 
Grey,,  pressing  it  warmly ;  "  and  I  do  assure 
you,  Baron,  that  only  the  defence  of  my  own 
life  would  have  induced  me  to  injure  you.  I 
could  not  help  it,  however ;  for  you  are  not  an 
adversary  to  be  trifled  with.  Indeed  it  was 
more  accident  than  aught  else  that  gave  mc 
a  momentary  advantage.  Had  not  your  foot 
slipped  on  the  wet  sward,  the  chance  might 
have  been  against  mc,  and  I  should  have  been 
lying  still  enough  by  this  time." 

The  young  baron  smiled  with  a  look  of  pleas- 
ure at  this  testimony  to  his  skill ;  and  the 
Elector,  calling  the  old  Lord  of  Oberntraut  into 
one  of  the  deep  windows,  said,  **My  lord,  I  in- 
tVeat — nay,  I  command,  that  you  let  your  anger 
drop,  and  cease  all  vain  pursuit  of  revenge. 
This  is  no  ordinary  man  you  have  to  deal  with. 
I  know  him,  though  he  believes  I  do  not,  and 
am  aware  not  only  that  he  is  one  of  the  high 
nobles  of  England,  but  also  that  he  is  sent  hither 
on  a  secret  mission  of  deep  importance  to  my 
welfare." 

"  A  spy,  sir,  you  would  say  1"  murmured  tho 
old  lord,  in  a  low  bitter  tone. 

**  Hush,  sir !"  cried  the  Elector,  hia  brow 
growing  dark ;  **  no  more  of  this  if  you  would 
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merit  the  continuance  of  my  favour.  I  am  not 
80  powerless  that  I  cannot  make  my  commands 
respected  by  my  own  court.  You  hear  what 
your  son  has  said.  He  exculpates  him  of  all 
blame.  No  serious  injury  has  been  done,  and 
I  insist  that  you  yield  to  reconciliation." 

**  As  the  boy  is  satisfied,"  replied  the  cham- 
berlain, doggedly,  '*and  in  obedience  to  your 
Highness,  I  submit ;"  and  turning  towards  Al- 
gernon Grey,  he  added,  **  By  the  commands  of 
my  Prince,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  let  this  matter 
drop ;  but  I  must  advise  you  not  to  try  such 
things  again  with — " 

"Hush,  hush,  my  father!"  cried  his  son,  "I 
will  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  there  never 
was  a  more  noble  gentleman  than  he  who  n«w 
stands  before  you  ;  and  as  you  have  hated  him 
solely  as  my  adversary,  I  do  beseech  you  now 
to  love  him  as  my  friend." 

'*  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  the  old  lord,  **  I 
have  naught  to  say ;  let  the  matter  be  passed 
and  forgotten ;"  but  it  was  evident  that  his  ill- 
will  was  but  little  diminished,  and  his  angry 
pride  unpacified. 

**  Well,"  said  the  Elector,  with  a  courteous 
smile,  "this  all  being  settled,  and  animosities 
healed,  we  will  now  part  for  the  evening — and 
you,  noble  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Alger- 
non Grey,  *'  though  I  will  only  call  you  by  the 
name  you  are  pleased  to  assume,  will,  I  trust, 
grace  our  court  by  your  presence  to-morrow  at 
the  hour  of  eleven.  We  have  there  matters  of 
some  weight,  which  we  wish  to  make  known 
to  all  friends  and  well-wishers,  either  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  or  his  lady,  the  pearl  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  trust,  that  you  may  be  ranked  in 
both  classes." 

"*  I  will  not  fail,  your  Highness,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey ;  "  but  I  fear  it  may  be  my 
audience  of  leave-taking." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  replied  the  Elector ;  "  we 
shall  find  means  to  keep  you  with  us,  I  do  not 
doubt.  However  that  may  be,  farewell  for  the 
present ;"  and  passing  through  the  opposite 
door  with  a  large  part  of  his  train,  comprising 
the  old  Baron  of  Oberntraut,  he  left  the  hall. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Algernon  Grey's  late 
adversary  once  more  grasped  his  band,  saying, 
•*  You  must  not  go,  my  friend  ;  the  Elector  has 
need  of  swords  such  as  yours  ;  ay,  and  of  hearts 
and  heads  such  as  yours,  too.  If  there  is  chiv- 
alry in  your  nature  ;  if  there  is  high  spirit  and 
generous  enthusiasm — and  I  know  there  is — 
you  will  give  him  aid  in  his  hour  of  need.  I 
may  be  tied  down  to  this  spot  by  many  things ; 
but  if  you  go  with  him,  I  know  there  is  a  better 
arm  and  better  brain  than  any  I  could  bring." 

"  Nay,  not  better,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
'•  though  equally  devoted  to  ^ny  good  cause.  But 
I  know  not  what  you  mean,  on  what  expedition 
he  is  bound,  or  what  enterprise  is  before  him." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered  Oberntraut  in 
a  low  voice  ;  "  and  I  cannot  entertain  you,  as 
I  could  wish,  at  my  own  lodgings,  on  account 
of  this  sickness  ;  but  if  you  inquire  for  me  to- 
morrow, ere  you  come  hither,  1  will  tell  you 
more.  Now  I  must  return ;  for,  to  say  trutli, 
I  am  tired.  I  never  thought  to  know  the  day 
when  I  should  say  that  a  short  walk  and  a  brief 
conference  were  too  much  for  my  strength; 
but  so  it  is,  and  I  must  go  and  lie  onc«  more 
down  and  rest." 

K 


The  party  broke  up  soon ;  but  ere  Algernon 
Grey  quitted  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  to  see  that 
all  his  effects  were  carefully  carried  down  to 
the  inn  below.  Lord  Craven  approached,  and, 
after  shaking  hands  with  him,  said  something 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  This  evening,  if  you  will,"  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey  ;  **  but  what  is  it.  Craven  V 

The  young  nobleman  replied  in  a  whisper ; 
and  a  dark  cloud  immediately  came  over  Al- 
gernon Grey's  countenance. 

"  I  know  it  all,"  he  answered  ;  "  all  that  you 
can  tell  me,  Craven.  Come  and  see  me,  if  yoa 
will.  Right  glad  shall  I  be  to  spend  an  hour 
with  you ;  but  mention  n»t  that  name  again. 
Much  is,  doubtless,  false ;  much  is,  doubtless* 
exaggerated  ;  but  much  must  be  true  that  should 
not  he  SO;  and  my  own  course  is  decided." 
Thus  saying,  be  turned  to  Herbert,  and,  aAer  a 
few  words,  walked  back  with  him  to  the  tower 
where  he  had  been  confined. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  fair  Princess  of  England,  now  in  the 
pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  prosperity  and  power,  with  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth  for  her  dominions,  with 
admiration,  flattery,  esteem,  love,  almost  ado- 
ration, rising  up  almost  like  incense  beiure  her, 
but  with  so  sad  and  dark  a  fate  for  the  futu.-e, 
sat  in  her  silver  chamber,  surrounded  by  all  the 
beauty  she  could  collect  from  her  husband's 
dominions.  There  were  only  three  men  pres- 
ent, two  old  German  noblemen,  and,  strange 
to  say,  our  acquaintance,  William  Lovet.  The 
hour  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  which  Al- 
gernon Grey  was- summoned  to  the  presence  of 
the  Elector  ;  and  every  face  around  was  full  of 
satisfaction  as  the  Princess  and  her  countryman 
talked  somewhat  lightly  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Lovet's  kinsman,  and  the  prospects  before  him  ; 
using  the  French  tongue. 

The  Englishman  stood  before  the  chair  of  the 
Electress,  with  his  hat  and  plume  dangling  from 
his  hand,  his  head  slightly  bent,  his  ear  turned 
to  hear  the  Princess's  words,  and  a  slight  sar- 
castic smile  upon  his  finely-turned  lip. 

"  Good  faith  !  your  Highness,"  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  something  the  Princess  communicated, 
"  1  know  not  well  whether  to  rejoice  or  be  sad 
at  the  tidings  you  give  me." 

"  Sad !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  a  look  of 
much  surprise ;  "  have  you  not  yourself  been 
urging  his  liberation  1" 

"  That  was  a  duty,"  answered  Lovet,  with 
the  same  meaning  smile;  "but  there  may  be 
unpleasant  duties,  madam." 

"Are  you  his  friend,  his  kinsman  1"  ex- 
claimed the  Electress. 

"  Both,"  answered  Lovet ;  "  but  yet,  friend- 
ship may  have  unpleasant  duties  to  perform.  I 
urged  his  hberation  not  because  I  thought  it 
best  for  him,  but  because  it  was  what  he  had  a 
right  to  demand." 

"  Is  he  so  wild  and  rash,  then,"  demanded 
Elizabeth,  "  that,  like  a  lion,  he  must  be  kept  in 
a  cage  1 — But  you  are  jesting ;  I  see  it  on  your 
face." 

"  Good  faith !  not  so  I,  lady,"  answered  the 
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Xnglishman  ;  "  but  because  all  men  do  not  know  i 
what  is  best  for  them ;  and  my  cousin  is  one  of 
them — a  rare,  keen  judge  for  others,  but  not  for 
himself. — Now,  look  around,  your  Highness. 
What  do  you  see  1" 

«»Too  many  things  for  a  catalogue,"  an- 
swered the  Princess ;  **  vases,  statues,  hang- 
ings of  blue  and  silver,  many  fair  ladies, 
and — " 

**  Stop  there,  I  beg,"  said  Lovet.  **  All  these 
bright  things  make  me  judge  that  it  were  wise 
for  any  gay  and  courtly  gentleman  to  stay 
amongst  them ;  but  these  same  things — ^nay, 
their  very  beauty" — and  he  ran  his  eye  over 
the  circle  round  the  Electress,  calling  forth  a 
well-pleased  smile  on  many  of  the  faces  near — 
"have  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  my  good 
cousin,  making  him  seek  to  fly  such  sweet 
temptation ;  and,  like  a  wandering  friar,  or  our 
^ood  friend  St.  Anthony,  resist  the  devil,  love. 
Hymen,  and  the  rest,  by  solitude  and  macera- 
tion." The  Electress  laughed  and  he  proceeded; 
**  We  are  of  different  judgments,  he  and  I ;  while 
I  am  free,  I  8tay  even  where  I  am  ;  no  sooner  is 
he  at  liberty  than  he  flies,  depend  upon  it ;  but 
if  I  could  have  a  private  word  witk  your  High- 
ness, I  might  tell  you  more,  and  say  things 
worthy  of  your  ear." 

Elizabeth  gazed  round  the  circle  for  an  instant, 
and  then  said,  speaking  English,  "  There  is  no 
one  who  understands  our  native  tongue." 

A  momentary  hesitation  seemed  to  come  over 
Wi'.iiam  Lovet ;  and  he  paused  for  an  instant, 
ere  he  replied.  It  was  seldom  that  such  a  thing 
happened  to  him ;  for  he  was  ready  and  quick 
at  repartee,  and  had,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a 
shrewd  and  intriguing  man, a  habit,  as  shrewd  as 
nature,  of  veiling  his  direct  meaning  in  figures 
which  implied  more  than  was  actually  said.  He 
rarely  found  a  difficulty  in  making  his  hearers 
easily  comprehend  all  that  he  meant,  while  he 
guarded  against  an  accurate  report  of  anything 
that  he  had  instigated,  requested,  or  desired, 
'  by  rendering  the  expressions  in  themselves  so 
unmeaning,  that,  when  repeated  to  an  unpre- 
pared ear,  their  sense,  if  they  had  any,  seemed 
very  different  from  that  which  the  circum- 
stances at  the  moment  gave  them.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  his  task  was  one  of 
some  difficulty ;  for  he  sought  to  convey  to  a 
mind,  naturally  shrewd  and  acute,  and  accus- 
tomed to  deal  very  much  with  hyperbole  and 
metaphor,  a  false  idea  in  the  general,  while 
all  the  particulars  were  in  themselves  true. 

So  long  did  he  remain  silent,  that  the  Elect- 
ress at  length  said  in  a  tone  of  impatience, 
"  Well,  sir,  what  would  you  say  1" 

"  Good  faith  !  your  Highness,"  he  answered 
in  a  frank  tone  ;  "  I  do  not  know  well  how  to 
begin.  I  must  not  forget  that  it  is  my  cousin  I 
am  speaking  of;  but  yet  I  wish  to  give  you  such 
an  insight  into  the  matter  that  you  may  judge 
fairly  of  it  by  yourself  From  various  circum- 
Btances,  which  it  is  little  worth  while  to  speak 
of,  this  good  cousin  of  mine  has  conceived  a  hor- 
ror and  fear  of  woman's  love." 

"  I  can  conceive  the  circumstances,"  answer- 
ed the  Electress ;  '*  his  history  is  not  wholly  un- 
known to  me.  Master  Lovet." 

**  Then  you  have  the  whole  affair,"  answered 
her  visitor,  catching  gladly  at  the  admission ; 
^l  need  say  nothing  more.    You  have  seen 


with  your  own  eyes,  know  right  well,  most  have 
heard  and  marked  the  attractions  which  your 
court  possesses  for  my  poor  cousin  Algernon. 
Within  two  days  he  took  fright  at  his  own  sen- 
sations, and  was  for  flying  as  fast  as  possible ; 
but  a  duel,  a  knight-errant  like  adventure,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  devil  to  boot,  I  believe, 
have  detained  him  here  even  till  now ;  and 
Love's  chain,  I  doubt  not,  is  round  and  round 
his  heart  by  this  time.  Nevertheless,  be  will 
snap  his  fetters  as  soon  as  his  limbs  are  free ; 
and  as  I  have  promised,  by  an  oath  more  bind- 
ing than  a  marriage  vow,  to  go  with  him  wher- 
ever he  goes  for  the  next  year,  you  may  well 
judge  that  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  see  his 
prison  doors  unlocked." 

Elizabeth  meditated  for  a  minute  or  two,  end 
then  answered,  "  I  should  have  thought  the  mis- 
sion which  brought  him  hither  would  detain  him 
somewhat  longer  at  our  court." 

*' There  are  two  objections  to  that  supposi- 
tion," replied  Lovet ;  "  first,  that  whatever  ob- 
ject ho  had  in  coming  hither — of  which  I  know 
nothing,  for  he  has  his  secrets  as  well  as  I  hare 
mine — must  be  attained  by  this  time.  Depend 
upon  it,  your  Highness,  if  he  had  any  object  ar 
all,  it  was  but  to  examine,  to  see,  to  inquire, 
and  nothing  more.  He  must  have  seen  enough 
of  your  court,  must  have  heard  enough  of  com- 
ing events,  for  a  quick  mind  like  his  to  have 
formed  its  own  conclusions." 

*'  That  is  one  objection  to  my  view,**  replied 
the  Electress ;  "what  is  the  second  V 

"A  very  simple  one,"  said  William  Lovpt. 
"  namely,  that  the  court  of  the  Count  Palatine 
is  very  soon  to  become,  if  what  men  say  be 
true,  the  court  of  a  groat  king.  Heidelberg  is 
about  to  lose  its  splendour,  and  those  who  star 
there  may  study  or  may  sing  amongst  nightio- 
galcs  and  professors,  with  sweet  voices  and 
deep  learning ;  but  no  courtly  auditory,  and  but 
small  company." 

The  Electress  smiled.  »*Soch  things  may 
be,"  she  said,  in  a  grave  pondering  tone,  seem- 
ing to  consider  each  word  ;  "  but  yet,  ray  good 
sir,  as  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  so  must 
this  gentleman's  visit  to  our  court.  Only  I 
would  rather — whatever  my  husband*8  decision 
may  be  upon  matters  which  have  been  bruited 
about  somewhat  too  largely — I  would  rather,  I 
say,  thut  a  noble  gentleman  of  my  own  land, 
supposed  to  be  sent  hither  expressly  by  my 
father,  should  not  take  his  departure  immedi- 
ately that  the  Elector's  resolution  is  made  pub- 
lic." 

Lovet  saw  his  advantage,  anJ'*^Q||amied  at 
once,  **  Heaven  forfend  !  it  would  be^O>t  ^' 
rimental !" 

"Highly  so,"  rejoined  the  Electress.  "'^ 
mours,  true  or  false,  assign  to  this  yodlf*' 
tleman  a  high  place  in  the  world's  cst(>eni^^ 
confidence  of  his  own  sovereign  in  tho  t^HP 
watching  here  the  proceedings  relative  toi -, 
Bohemian  crown,  and  of  acting  'dcconUntr^l 
circumstances  shall  seem  to  need.     It  win  ^^ 
tainly,  as  you  say,  be  most  detrimental,  [f^  \^ 
mediately  that  the  Elector's  decision  is  knowl 
he  were  to  withdraw  himself  instantly  from  ol 
court,  from  any  private  motives  such  as  yol 
mention.     Men  wouM  instantly  say  that  th^ 
step  we  were  about  to  take  was  disapproved  ofl 
by  the  crown  whence  we  have  the  best  right  t 
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look  for  assistance  and  support.  Little,  indeed, 
have  we  had  hitherto  ;  and  such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  your  friend  would  be  fatal.  We  all 
know  what  is  the  eflTect  of  high  countenance  in 
the  outset  of  a  great  undertaking ;  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  my  father's  lukewannness  in 
this  cause  has  already  created  difficulties,  and 
disheartened  our  followers." 

Lovet  laid  his  finger  on  his  temple,  and  seem- 
ed to  consider  deeply  the  subjects  brought  be- 
fore him.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  this 
thoughtful  mood  was  assumed  ;  and  he  answer- 
ed the  next  moment  with  a  sudden  exclamation, 
as  if  some  bright  thought  had  struck  him, 
**  Wore  it  not  better  that  you  took  him  with 
you  to  Bohemia  1  His  appearance  at  Prague, 
with  all  the  rumours  going  before  him  which 
your  Highness  has  mentioned,  would  give  hope 
and  confidence,  would  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  would  depress  and  keep  in  check  the 
adverse  party,  and  would  add  an  ingredient 
tending  to  strengthen  union,  which  is  all  that 
would  seem  wanting  to  complete  success." 

"  But  would  he  go  V*  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 
**  The  same  motives  that  made  him  eager  to 
quit  Heidelberg,  would  surely  withhold  him 
from  Prague." 

*'  When  we  set  a  trap  for  a  linnet,"  said  Lov- 
et, **  we  take  care  to  conceal  the  wires.  'Tis 
needless  that  your  Highness  should  say,  that 
either  the  Lady  Agnes  goes  with  you,  or  the 
fair  Countess  of  Laussitz." 

The  Princess  smiled ;  for  she  not  unwillingly 
mixed  herself  with  the  small  policy  of  her  bus- 
hand's  court,  and  took  some  pleasure  in  the 
cunning  parts  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  She 
ti\ade  no  answer,  however,  and  Lovet  proceed- 
ed:— 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  gallant  and  chivalrous 
spirit  in  this  world,  it  is-  my  cousin  Algernon's. 
To  serve  a  lady  with  his  sword,  or  his  heart's 
best  blood,  would  be  the  pride  of  his  life,  previa 
dcd  he  did  not  fear  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
bind  himself  in  somewhat  too  strong  a  chain. 
At  your  first  call,  the  spirit  of  his  race  and  his 
name  will  rise  to  defend  your  cause  before  the 
world — a  lady,  his  Princess,  the  love  of  all 
hearts,  the  admiration  of  all  eyes,  would  find  a 
right  willing  servant,  and  one  who,  in  the  camp^ 
or  court,  or  counsel,  could  do  great  deeds ;  ready 
and  willing,  I  take  upon  myself  to  say,  he  would 
be,  if  one  fair  lady's  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  your  train." 

The  Princess  mused,  and  seemed  somewhat 
-embarrassed.  "  I  have  always  intended,"  she 
•aid,  ••  that  if  we  go— of  which  I  as  yet  know 
nothing — Agnes  should  go  with  me;  I  have 
'^old  her  so.  She  would  look  upon  it  as  a  slight 
if  t  did  not  take  her.  She  has  been  to  me  al- 
it  as  a  sister  since  I  have  been  here — but 
1  will  speak  with  her ;  for  much  must  be 
^■Bioiificed  for  a  great  object." 
t^S  **Nay,  your  Highness,  speak  with  her  not," 
j^  ^P  f  wcred  Lovet,  laughing ;  "  leave  her  not  be- 
J  -  ^  ;d  5  once  he  has  promised  you  the  service  of 
'  '.yT-fc^'word,  he  will  not  break  his  word,  nor  wiih- 
'^  /  ^^  from  the  contract ;  but  there  is  no  need 
'^,f>*^ming  those  who  are  to  accompany  you, 
■^  ^i  «U  shall  be  mentioned  at  the  first.  Omit 
^o^^  names  which  may  be  added  afterwards  as 
^  rfr«****y  think  fit.  Heaven  forfend  that  a  high 
^  of  ^^^  shall  not  have  right  and  title  to  change 
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her  mind  seven  Uroes  a  day,  as  well  as  a  wash* 
er woman's  daughter !" 

**  I  understand,"  answered  Elizabeth,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  understand  ;  but  you  think,  then,  he  will 
not  take  flight  if  he  finds  that  this  fair  danger- 
ous little  friend  of  mine  is  one  of  the  train  after 
ain" 

"No  fear,  no  fear,'*  replied  Lovet;  "once 
promised,  he  is  yours  for  life  or  death ;  and 
good  faith !  to  say  the  truth,  'tis  fair  this  lady 
should  be  of  the  party.  When  he  once  findis 
her  sweet  companionship  fixed  apon  beyond  the 
possibility  of  escape,  he  will  yield  himself  gaily 
to  his  fate,  put  on  the  Celadon,  and  humanize 
himself  a  little,  which  is  all  that  he  wants  to 
make  him  perfect  in  his  way.  Never  was, 
statue,  or  hewn  block  of  stone,  from  Lot's  wife 
down  to  the  works  of  Praxiteles,  more  cold  or 
uncomfortable  as  a  companion  than  my  good 
cousin  Algernon,  solely  from  his  lamentable 
fear  of  giving  way  to  the  fire  in  bis  own  heart. 
For  my  part,  I  think  a  little  honest  love  gives 
the  crowning  touch  to  all  excellence.  With  the 
virtues  which  the  old  Romans  attributed  to  the 
fine  arts,  it  softens  manners,  purifies  the  heart 
and  spirits,  elevates  the  character,  and  takes 
from  us  that  touch  of  the  wild  beast,  which  is 
always  to  be  found  in  what  my  great-grand- 
mother, who  was  a  Lollard, — Heaven  keep  her 
from  purgatory! — used  to  call  'the  natural 
man.' " 

"  I  believe  it  does,  sir,"  answered  the  Elect- 
ress,  amused,  and  even  pleased,  with  the  strange 
picture  his  conversation  displayed  of  many 
qualities  apparently  very  opposite,  and  not 
knowing  that  all  which  was  apparently  good 
was  thrown  in  to  make  the  dish  suit  the  palate 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  presented, — "  I 
believe  it  does ;  but  it  must  be,  as  you  say,  hon- 
est love  to  do  so." 

"Well,  beautiful  princess,"  replied  Lovet, 
with  a  low  laugh  that  he  could  not  suppress, — 
one  of  those  light,  demoralizing,  satanic  laughs, 
which  attack  virtuous  principles,  unassailable 
by  any  argument — "  I  only  speak  of  honest  love. 
The  thought  of  naught  else  could  ever  enter 
into  my  good  cousin's  heart ;  bo  is  as  pure  and 
innocent  as  what  Will  Shakspeare  calls  a  suck- 
ing dove  ;  and  that  love,  when  he  finds  he  can- 
not escape  from  it,  will  be  a  chivalrous  bond  to 
your  court  and  service  for  ever." 

"  And  your  own  love.  Master  Lovet,"  asked 
the  Princess  ;  "  you  don't  suppose  I  have  been 
blind  to  your  devotion  to  a  certain  fair  lady  T 
What  of  your  own  love  1" 

"  Oh,  immaculate  and  high,"  answered  Lov- 
et, with  his  sneering  smile  ;  "  the  pure  concep- 
tion of  enthusiastic  devotion — a  passion,  like 
the  flame  on  Vesta's  altar,  burning  for  ever 
with  a  holy  light — no  smoke,  high  Princess,  no 
red  and  fiery  glare,  but  blue,  and  thin,  and  cold, 
like  the  flame  of  spirits  on  a  sponge — quite 
spiritual,  quite  spiritual,  I  can  assure  you" — 
and  he  laughed  again  in  bitter  mockery  <if  the 
romantic  character  of  the  age,  which  could  con- 
ceive that  love  can  be  separated  from  the  fire 
that  is  its  life.  "  Surely,  surely,  bright  lady,  if 
others  can  be  permitted  to  play  Strephons,  I  am 
not  to  be  blamed  if  I  celadon  it  a  little,  though 
the  languishing  eyes  of  the  Countess  of  Laussitz 
do  look  as  if  they  would  wake  the  terrestrial 
Eros,  rather  than  the  celestial. 
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In  splto  of  horsolf.  the  Prinress  could  not  but 
sniili* :  l>ul,  piittinK  on  a  grave  look  the  moment 
aficr.  she  rrf)lKiJ.  ••  Well,  wi-li     Far  be  it  from 


page,  obtained  little  notice,  though  he  endnr- 
oured  strongly  to  attract  attention  by  ehiqueat 
8[)ecch  and  graceful   demeanour.     The  greit 


me  to  lay  any  restraint  up4>n  gallant  and  nublc  ■  queKlum  on  which  man's  fate  turns  so  Irpqueo: 
dev«>lion  to  the  f.*ir  :  ii  is  the  hii^h  moving  |M»wer  I  ly  thniuj^hout  life  :  *'  How  shall  I  act  at  this  nee 
lo  all  great  actions  ;  and  on  it  am  \  ready  to  ;  step?  "  was  then  before  his  eyes  :  but  his  micd 
rcbl  for  support  my.self,  should  need  be  :  hut  re- 1  wandered  back  mto  the  past,  and,  scruimizja; 
ni(?mlior.  Mastiv  liovei,  I  will  have  no  scanduU  |  what  had  occurred  during  the  last  three  daj*. 
in  my  court ;  that  is  an  indispensable  condition  |  Algernon  Grey  could  not  free  himself  alto^eiber 
to  your  sojourn  with  it.'*  !  from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart,    "f  have 

"Scandal, your  Highness  I  Heaven  forbid  I"  |  been  weak,"  he  said.  **  I  have  been  wronj;  I 
exclaimed  hovel:  "I  would  not  have  a  scandal  i  have  yichied  to  circumstances,  where  1  shuci 
for  the  w<»rld.  Always  consider  what  such  a  |  have  resisted  them;  I  have  been  tender  in  line 
thing  would  imply  ;  1  declare  the  very  thouj;hi  j  and  manner,  uhere  I  should  have  been  <i.:.^i5 
of  It  would  s|)oil  my  breakfast,  had  I  not  made  |  ice.  Better,  far  l>etter,  that  she  should  ihir.i;me 
ane  good  meal  before  I  came  out.  The  consc-  ;  rude,  diacourii'ous,  unkind,  than  that  she^liojK! 
quenccs  would  be  frijjhtfnl :  first,  I  should  lose  |  have  hereafter  to  say,  that  I  did  her  wrong  .trf 
your  lliglmcss's  favour:  next.  I  ehould  have  to  '  sought  her  lovr secretly,  when  I  could  not  ^z 
cut  the  throat  of  a  httle  fai,  small-eyed  husband  ;  honourably.  Kven  now  it  is  far  wiser  loencuaa- 
— work  (or  a  pork-butcher,  but  not  lor  a  cavalier  I  ter  any  sort  of  reproach  than  give  gcNnJ  caui^rft: 

wnh  clean  hands;  and  last,  1  should  have  to     '"' '*  ' '    '  "" "       ^  ""  "  ~"    "^"' 

marry  the  lair  dame  myself,  which  would  «*er-  > 

tainly  put  an  end  to  all  our  fine  Platonics.    No,    lind  me  in  Heidelberg.'* 

no,  by  that  fair  hand  I  swear,  you  shall  have  no       His  thoughts  ran  on  from  that  starting  p^i; 

scandal  by  any  act  of  William  Lovet."  !  into  the  luiuri',  and  he  asked  himself.  ••  Wti* 

*'\Vell,Sir  William,"  answered  the  Eleclrcss,  i  was  before  him;  what  was  the  path  he  ccU 
**you  will  recollect  that  false  names  do  not  I  puri^ue  ;  what  was  the  end  to  which  ic  ww'i 
cover  well-known  faces;  that  your  reputation  !  lead  ?'  The  prospect  was  dark  and  glnoaj: 
is  not  quite  so  clear  and  bright  as  a  new  crim- !  no  light  shorn*  upon  it,  no  variety  appeared  ;> 
son  velvet  cloak,  laced  with  gold ;  and  that,  j  cheer  it.  but  one  wild  waste  oi  life  spread  cc*. 
knowing  the  person  and  his  ways,  I  have  my  I  before  him,  overhung  with  clouds,  and  \iem^ 


1 1  dark,  well-founded  accusation.     I  will  go— :bd. 
;  IS  deiermincil.     To-morrow*8  sunset  shall  e:: 


eye  upon  him.  As  to  the  other  matter,  1  will 
think  of  what  you  have  said  concerning  }our 
noble  cousin,  and  will  act  after  due  deliberation. 
We  must  not  lose  him  on  any  account,  if  it  ite 


naught  to  shelter  or  console.  He  fell  like  <nt 
of  those  an(^liorites  of  old,  who  voiuntanly(;:.!t- 
ted  the  sunshine  and  the  richness  iif  euUiTcici! 
nature,  lo  plunge  into  the  gloom  and  stcnlii; 


possible  to  keep  him  ;  but,  eio  I  decide  on  aught,  i  of  the  desert.     He  felt  that  at   that  mmnfnt, 


I  must  speak  with  his  Highness  ;  fur  the^e  are 
matters,  in  regard  to  which  a  woman's  judg- 
ment IS  not  worth  much." 

"  Oh,  a  woman's  judgment  for  ever!"  cried 
William  Lovet;  *•  in  love,  war,  wine,  and  policy, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  woman*s  judgment — But 
now  I  will  take  my  leave,  for  I  see  these  fair 
ladies  round  marvelling  sadly  at  our  long  con- 
versation in  an  unknown  tongue — though,  Ilr-av- 
en  help  us !  what  we  should  have  done  on  many 
great  occasions  I  know  not,  if  certain  wise 
gentlemen  of  antiquity  had  nut  thought  fit  to 


there  was  beauty  and  brightness  ariHind  liio. 
all  that  could  charm  the  eye  or  captjvaietM 
heart;  that  gaiety  and  pleasure,  theexerci$^of 
the  mind,  the  sport  of  the  fancy,  the  kindliD^of 
passion,  the  ecbtacy  of  love,  the  wild  enthusis^ 
tic  delights  of  a  free  heart  revelling  undi$turt«ii 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  gifts  iH'  Heaves, 
were  ready  for  his  grasp,  if  he  chose  to  ae.« 
them,  with  but  one  obstacle — but  that  obstack. 
to  his  mind,  insurmountable.  He  felt  that  ht 
was  about  to  fly  them  all.  voluntarily  to  resi^ 
everything  that  his  heart  longed  for:  with  i* 


build  a  high  and  very  impious  tower  of  Babel,  I  parched  mouth  and  thirsty  lip  to  renounce  'Ai 
and  been  cursed  with  strange  languages,  which  I  cooling  drau^rht  of  the  deep  well  of  happicciS 


have  proved  veiy  serviceable  to  their  posieriiy. 
However,  if  we  talk  farther  in  one  of  our  Babtl 
dialects  before  these  bright  dames,  their  sweet 
wits  will  find  or  frame  (reason  m  it ;  and  1  shall 
be  impeached  to  the  Elector  Un  talking  some- 
thing more  soft  than  German  to  his  lovely  Prin- 
cess. Thus,  then,  I  humbly  take  my  leave; 
and,  if  you  follow  my  sage  advice  regarding  my 
good  cousin,  I  will  so  play  my  part  as  to  injure 
that  he  is  bound  hand  and  fool  to  promote  vour 
great  and  glorious  undertakings." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

About  an  hour  after  his  liberation,  Algernon 
Grey  sat  alone  in  bis  chamber  at  the  Golden 
Stag,  absorbed  in  deep  meditation.  The  ser- 
vants came  and  went,  bringing  down  from  the 
casile  all  those  parts  of  his  baggage  which  had 
been  carried  up  during  his  imprisonment,  but 


open  before  him ;  and  to  speed  on  througli  i^ 
arid  desert  of  existence,  with  no  one  to  aupptft 
or  cheer,  with  not  one  spring  of  the  sweei  \rt- 
ters  of  comfort  to  give  him  hope  along  hiydrs- 
olate  course.  Barren,  barren  spread  out  !he 
years  before  him.  As  he  looked  through  the 
long  sunless  vi:ita,  it  seemed  as  if  an  openiomb 
was  all  that  closed  the  far  perspective  to  receive 
him  at  the  end  of  his  weary  journey,  and  affonl 
the  dull  sleep  of  death  and  eotruption.  **MaT 
it  come  soon  I"  be  thought,  **  may  it  come 
soon  !*'  and,  with  his  hands  pressed  up<in  hJS 
eyes,  he  remained  pondering  bitterly  over  hJ 
sad,  strange  fate. 

"Ah,  Algernon,"  cried  a  voice,  as  the  door 
opened,  "you  look  marvellous  joyful  over  yosr 
emancipation.  One  would  think  you  had  been 
in  a  dungeon  a  whole  year,  to  see  your  mtem- 
perate  gaiety  at  the  recovery  of  your  freedom. 
But  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  and  I  told  ths 
Electress  the  result.    I  urged  her  atrongly  to 


lie  took  no  heed  of  them  *,  and  even  FfiU,  l\ie\Vee9  ^Qaviki^^MT  %^^VyQ!^««&^\xS8iiu^V^^^hit  I 
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to  set  you  at  liberty  was  bat  to  restore  you  to 
the  slavery  of  a  roost  perverse  education.— But 
how  goes  it,  my  good  cousin  t** 

**Weil,  I  thank  you,  WiHiam,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  rising  and  shaking  ofT  his 
gloum,  determined  to  encounter  Lovet's  keen 
jests  with  a  careless  tone.  ••  Faiih,  you  are 
^uite  right,  my  cousin.  The  cheerful  society 
that  you  afforded  me  every  day  in  prison  made^ 
captivity  so  sweet,  that  I  could  have  staid  in  it^ 
for  ever." 

"  See  the  ingratitude  of  man  !'*  cried  Lovet, 
laughing.  "  I  have  given  him  up  one-third  of 
my  whole  time,  and  yet  he  is  not  satisfied,  al- 
though,-hy  the  code  of  love  and  gallantry,  as  he 
well  knows,  the  other  two-thirds  were  not  my 
own  to  give  ;  they  were  pledged,  pawned,  im- 
pignonated,  and  I  might  as  well  have  stolen  a 
jewel  out  of  Madame  de  Laussitz's  ear,  or  taken 
any  ring  off  her  finger  but  one,  wiih  as  much 
right  and  justice  as  I  could  have  taken  one 
minute  more  than  I  did  to  bestow  upon  my  kins- 
man's affairs.  Did  I  not  thrice  see  the  Elect- 
or 1  Did  I  not  twice  see  the  Electress !  Did 
I  not  make  love  to  seven  of  her  ladies  1  Did  I 
not  bow  nine  times  to  nine  old  gentlemen! 
Did  I  not  fee  a  page  for  an  audience?  and  ac- 
tually embrace  a  chamberlain — the  most  dis- 
gusting (ask  of  all — entirely  to  obtain  his  liber- 
ty ?  although  I  knew  the  first  use  he  would  make 
of  it  would  be  to  work  bis  own  unhappiness  and 
my  disappointment.** 

'•Nay,  William,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied 
Algernon  Grey.  **  We  are  all  upon  the  search 
for  happiness,  you  and  I  alike ;  and  each  must 
eeek  his  in  his  own  way.  I  thank  you  for  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  ;  but  birds,  when  they 
are  free,  will  use  their  wings ;  and  so  will  I  to- 
morrow. I  have  not  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  a  cage  as  to  love  its  neighbourhood." 

**  Stay,  stay,"  cried  Lovet.  ^  *'  Your  pardon, 
my  good  cousin  !  I  am  not  on  the  search  for 
happiness :  that  is  a  wild-goose  chase,  always 
beginning,  never  ending ;  still  disappointing ; 
offering  fruition  nowhere.  Pleasure,  pleasure 
is  what  I  seek — the  honey  that  is  in  every 
flower.  If  we  exhaust  one,  why  let  us  fly  on 
to  another.  The  bee  for  ever,  Algernon  !  That 
industrious  insect  is  my  emblem.  Good  faith  ! 
I  will  ask  the  heralds  if  I  may  not  put  it  in  my 
arms.  Like  it,  I  seek  the  sweets  of  life,  wher- 
ever they  are  to  be  found  ;  and  the  wild  thyme, 
or  the  cultivated  rose,  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

*'  But  a  spendihritVbee,  after  all,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey ;  "  for  you  lay  up  no  store  for 
the  future,  but  consume  all  the  honey  that  you 
And,  and  build  no  waxy  cells  for  luiure  years. 
After  all,  the  emblem  is  not  a  pleasant  one; 
for,  were  you  as  thrifty  as  the  best,  one  master, 
Fate,  would  come  and  smoke  you  in  the  bive.'* 

**  I  will  give  him  no  cause,"  answered  Lovet, 
gaily  ;  "  for  I  will  eat  my  honey  while  I  have 
got  it,  and  hoard  none  to  tempt  his  ruthless 
bands.  But  a  truce  to  bantering,  Algernon  :  I 
have  really  laboured  hard  to  set  you  free,  think- 
ing that  a  much  better  way  of  spending  my  time 
than  pipirg  to  you  in  prison,  like  Bloudel  to 
good  Kmg  Richard.  But  now,  what  is  it  you 
intend  to  dol  I  have  trusted  and  hopeti,  that 
a  few  hours'  quite  reflection  in  an  airy  room  up 
three  pair  of  stairs,  would  turn  the  fresh  must 
of  your  young  proprieties  to  good  sound  wine, 


and  teach  you  that  where  you  have  all  before 
you  that  can  make  life  happy,  it  is  needless  to 
go  like  a  drunken  man  into  a  purse  full  of  gold, 
and  flip  the  ducats  with  your  thumb-nail  into  a 
draw-well." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  1"  asked  his  cousin ;  **  I 
intend  to  throw  nothing  away  that  is  good. 
Base  coin  is  as  well  in  a  draw-well  as  any- 
where else." 

*'  Nay,  nay,  be  frank,"  exclaimed  Lovet ;  "  I 
mean  that  you  do  not  surely  intend  to  quit  this 
place  so  soon  as  you  have  once  threatened.*'  « 

**  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  stay,"  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey. 

•*  What !  not  love !"  cried  the  other.  "  Nay, 
my  good  cousin,  do  not  look  detectei !  Can 
you  suppose,  that  I  have  not  seen,  that  I  do  not 
know  1  By  every  sign  and  token,  from  an  un- 
tied collar  to  a  hat  put  on  wrongside  before, 
from  a  sigh  in  the  middle  of  a  well-turned  sen- 
tence to  an  answer  made  as  irrelevant  to  the 
purpovse  as  an  old  maid's  comment  on  last  Sun- 
day's sermon,  you  are  in  love,  man,  up  to  the 
neck  in  that  soft  quagmire,  love.  And,  good 
faith  !  I  must  own,  too,  that,  considering  your 
inexperience  of  such  things,  and  the  resistance 
of  your  nature  to  all  sweet  influences,  you  haTO 
not  chosen  amiss — bright  eyes,  sweet  lips,  a 
cheek  like  a  ripe  peach,  hair  bright  and  glossy 
as  the  sunshine  on  a  bank  of  moss,  a  form  thsft 
might  have  made  Helen  envious,  and  false 
Paris  doubly  false." 

Algernon  Grey  seated  himself  at  the  taUe 
again,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  with 
his  eyes  thoughtfully  bent  down,  and  a  red  spot 
in  his  cheek.  He  would  not,  he  could  not  say 
that  he  did  not  love ;  but  he  was  pained  that 
his  clear-sighted  cousin  had  divined  the  truth. 

In  the  mean  time  Lovet  proceeded,  seeing 
clearly  that  Algernon  did  not  listen  ;  but  trust- 
ing that  a  word  or  two  at  least  would  fall 
through  the  inattentive  ear  upon  the  mind,  and 
produce,  perhaps,  a  more  lasting  effect  than  if 
ihey  were  listened  to  and  answered. 

"  Stay,  Algernon,  stay,"  he  cried ;  "stay  and 
be  happy.  Cast  not  away  from  you,  for  vain 
fantasies,  joy  that  is  seldom  afforded  to  any 
man  more  than  once  in  life  —  opportunities 
uhich  neglected  never  return,  and  leave  un- 
ceasing regret  behind  them.  Stay,  and  make 
her  yours." 

**  Make  her  mine !"  exclaimed  Algernon  Grey. 
"Howl" 

"  Oh !  a  thousand  courses  are  open,"  an- 
swered his  cousin.     "  Shall  1  point  them  outi" 

Algernon  waved  his  hand  and  shook  his  head, 
with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  I  see  none,"  be  an- 
swered. 

"Well,  listen,"  replied  Lovet.  "This  Her- 
bert, this  uncle,  is  a  soldier  of  fortune— a  man 
of  no  rank  or  position  to  bar  the  path  to  one  of 
your  name  and  station.  Troublous  times  are 
coming  on ;  and  over  this  fair  Palatinate  will, 
ere  long,  roll  a  sea  of  disasters,  wbich  will 
break  bonds,  shake  ties,  and,  in  a  wide  chaos  of 
confusion,  leave  opportunities  which  a  wise 
lover  would  i»rofit  by." 

•'  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  starting 
up  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  height,  "  no 
more  of  such  a  theme ;  you  do  not  understand 
me,  William." 

"  Hight  well,  my  coosin,**  replied  Lovei^'w^fiS^ 
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one  of  his  sarcastic  smiles ;  **  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  put  the  v^Hinl  case  first,  and  set  your 
shrewish  puritanisin  in  arms,  by  displaying  the 
path  that  any  other  wicked  worldling  would 
take.  The  fair  lady's  heart  is,  doubtless,  more 
than  half  gone  already ;  and  thvugh,  perhaps, 
like  all  these  proud  beauties,  she  might  start  a 
little  at  first  from  the  thought  of  such  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  yet  that  said  little  tyrant  Love 
would  compel  obedience  to  his  commands. 
Then,  however,  there  is  another  course  to  take. 
The  high-stilted  course,  in  all  respects  suited 
to  your  stiflfand  magnificent  ideas." 

"Ay,  what  is  that!"  cried  Algernon  Grey, 
turning  quickly  toward  him,  and  betrayed,  by  a 
sudden  fleam  of  hope,  into  a  greater  display  of 
his  feelings  than  be  could  have  desired. 

Lovet  suppressed  the  smile,  that  half  curled 
his  lip,  ere  his  cousin  saw  it ;  though  he  knew 
well  that  even  to  have  raised  up  for  a  moment 
a  vision  of  happiness  before  his  cousin's  eyes, 
was  so  much  gained  for  his  own  plans.  "  The 
matter,  methinks,  is  very  easy,"  he  answered  ; 
*'  you  have  naught  to  do  but  first  to  make  her 
yours  beyond  recall ;  and  then,  being  much  too 
virtuous  to  remain  in  an  unhallowed  union, 
give  her  the  deepest  proof  of  your  tenderness 
and  love  by  breaking  this  boy-marriage  of  yours 
with  the  Lady  Catherine.  What  right  have 
fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  or 
grandfathers  and  guardians  either,  to  pledge  a 
boy  of  fifteen  by  a  vow  at  the  altar  to  an  en- 
gagement for  life,  the  very  nature  of  which  he 
does  not  understand!  It  is  both  absurd  and 
wicked ;  there  may  be  many  doubts  whether  it 
is  lawful — " 

•*  None,  none,"  cried  Algernon  Grey ;  "  it 
has  taken  place  a  hundred  times.  Poor  Essex 
and  myself  are  in  the  same  sad  case." 

"Ay,  but  he  is  worse  oflf  than  you,"  an- 
swered Lovet ;  "  for  he,  like  a  fool,  went  back 
and  took  her  home,  while  you  have  wisely  staid 
away  with  the  broad  sea  between  you.  Now, 
though  the  lady  and  her  good  friends  may  very 
likely,  as  the  matters  stand,  hold  fast  by  an  en- 
gagemeat  which  secures  to  her  high  rank  and 
large  possoHi**'  as  your  wife;  yet,  if  she  finds 
you  enta^  .  -nrevocably  with  another,  she 
will  soon  codseot  to  that  which  you  desire,  and 
on  a  joint  petition  to  the  peers  this  baby-matri- 
mony will  be  soon  annulled." 

"  She  will  not  consent,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
bitterly;  "  she  will  not  consent ;"  and  then  he 
added,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Lovet,  "  and  is  it 
you,  William,  who  can  wish  that  I  should  thus 
treat  your  own  fair  cousin  V* 

"Oh,"  answered  Lovet,  with  a  laugh,  "it 
will  not  break  her  heart.  I  know  her  well, 
better  than  you  do,  Algernon  ;  and  I  advise 
you  for  the  happiness  of  both.  This  is  no  com- 
mon case  of  perfidy.  What  docs  she  know  of 
you  to  make  her  love  you!  or  give  one  sigh 
because  you  love  another !  Do  you  think,  my 
fair  cousin,  that  your  great  qualities  are  so  ap- 
parent, or  your  fine  person  so  attractive,  that 
one  short  sight  of  you  at  the  altar  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  tricked  out  in  a  white  satin  doublet, 
purfied  with  blue,  and  laced  with  gold,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  her  die  of  love  for  you  1  or, 
what  were  more  marvellous  still,  to  preserve  a 
holy  constancy  of  maidenly  affection  during 
acven  long  years  of  absence !    Pooh,  pooh ! 


she  is  tiot  of  that  spirit  iit  all,  J  can  tell  you. 
If  she  thought  of  you  at  all,  when  last  she  saw 
you,  it  was  but  as  a  pretty,  well-dressed  doll ; 
and  doubtless,  had  they  left  you  with  her  then, 
she  would  have  stuck  a  new  farthingale  round 
your  neck  better  to  her  taste,  or  put  you  in  a 
cradle  and  rocked  you  to  sleep.  She  has  got 
other  notions  now ;  but,  for  aught  we  know, 
you  may  not  be  the  object  of  them." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  set- 
ting his  teeth  hard  ;  "  perhaps  not,  Lovet,—! 
have  reason  to  think  so ! — ^fiut  now  mark  me, 
my  good  cousin,  and  you  know  that  I  am  firm 
in  keeping  my  resolutions ;  I  have  seen  a  fair 
and  lovely  creature  here,  beautiful,  kind,  inno- 
cent, high  minded .-  I  would  as  soon  pollute  that 
creature,  if  I  could,  as  I  would  destroy  the 
beauty  of  her  face ;  I  would  as  soon  bring 
wretchedness  into  her  heart,  as  I  would  break 
those  lovely  limbs  upon  the  rack — so,  once  for 
all,  no  more  of  this.  I  shall  leave  licidelbeig 
to-morrow." 

Lovet  paused,  and  thonght  for  a  inomeot, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  with  a  studied 
air  of  meditation  :  "  I  thought  it  was  on  Satur- 
day next,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Elector  went." 

"  That  the  Elector  went !"  repeated  Algemoa 
Grey ;  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  William.'* 

"  Pshaw,  my  good  cousin,"  answered  Lovet ; 
**  you  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
Frederic  has  been  urging  you  to  go  with  him  in 
this  expedition  to  Bohemia  ;  I  dq  not  mean  to 
say  that  you  are  making  your  love  for  Agner 
Herbert  an  excuse  to  me  for  a  rash  consent  to 
the  Elector's  wild  and  unprofitable  scheme  ; 
but  you  will  not  deny,  that,  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  renown  in  arms,  and  strange  ad- 
ventures in  a  distant  country,  you  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  offer,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  your  mind  from  what  you  thiok 
dangerous  thoughts,  and  quit  a  society  that  yoa 
love  too  much." 

"  I  will  deny  it  altogether,"  answered  AJcer- 
non  Grey,  calmly.  "The  Elector  has  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  Bohemia  in  my  hear- 
ing ;  I  was  not  aware  he  had  accepted  this 
thorny  crown,  or  that  he  was  going  either  soob 
or  late." 

"  Why,  it  is  all  over  the  castle  and  the  town," 
cried  I^vet ;  "  and  if  he  have  not  asked  yoii» 
be  will  do  it,  be  you  sure.  Craven  goes  with 
him—" 

"  And  the  Princess  1"  demanded  Algernon. 

"  She  goes,  or  follows  immediately,"  said  his 
cousin,  "  like  a  true  dame  of  romance,  she  tells 
me,  with  but  two  ladies  and  but  two  waiting- 
women,  some  half-dozen  antique  gentlemeo^ 
and  a  troop  of  horse." 

Algernon  Grey  mused,  calculating  whether  it 
was  probable  that  Agnes  would  tie  one  of  those 
selected  to  accompany  the  Electress.  At  length 
he  asked,  in  a  somewhat  hesitating  manner,. 
"  Did  you  hear  the  ladies'  names  who  go  with 
herl" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Lovet ;  "  one  was  the 
Baroness  Lowenstein,  whom  you  saw  the 
other  night ;  the  other  a  Countess,  with  a  hard 
name  I  do  not  recollect,  and  would  not  utter  if 
I  did  ;  all  I  know  is,  it  is  not  Laossitz. — But  be 
prepared,  my  fair  cousin  :  for,  depend  upon  it« 
the  Elector  will  ask  you ;  and,  if  you  are  not 
mad,  you  will  plead  some  other  occupatioDB ;  for 
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nothing  will  come  of  this  rash  scheme  but  dis- 
aster and  hard  blows.  He  is  a  gallant  Prince, 
it  is  true,  and  will,  doubtless,  have  to  aid  him  a 
brave  and  manly  chivalry  ;  but  the  odds  against 
him  are  too  great.  Spain  and  Savoy,  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  imperial  power  and  three-fourths  of 
the  empire,  papal  gold  and  intrigue,  and  Italian 
mercenaries  enough  to  conquer  a  new  world. 
While  France  negotiates,  England  hesitates, 
and  Holland  takes  care  of  itself  You  had  bet- 
ter frame  some  excuse ;  so  with  that  warning 
I  will  leave  you  ;  for  there  is  a  pair  of  sofl  vi- 
olet eyes  looking  for  me  as  I  ride  up  the  hill." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled.  It  was  not  at  his 
cousin*s  allusion  to  the  Countess  of  Laussitz, 
but  rather,  that«Lovet  should  think  he  could  be 
deterred  by  such  arguments  as  had  been  used. 
The  reader  may  inquire  if  Lovet  thought  they 
would  deter  him.  It  would  seem  not,  and  even 
Algernon  Grey  became  suspicious  as  he  medi- 
tated. 

•*  I  will  make  myself  sure,"  he  said,  after 
pondering  for  some  time.  "  It  is  more  than 
probable  she  will  remain  with  the  Electress- 
mother;  and  if  she  do,  this  adventure  is  as 
good  as  any  other  to  fill  up  a  space  of  time. 
I  will  go  up  and  take  leave  of  her  and  her  uncle 
to-night ;  for,  perchance,  I  may  not  see  them  at 
the  court  to- morrow." 

Hi*  heart  sunk  as  he  thought  of  that  leave- 
taking  ;  and  he  shrunk  from  the  task,  which  he 
felt  it  would  not  be  courteous  to  leave  unper- 
formed. Minutes  and  hours  passed  by  ;  and  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  went ;  but  at 
length  he  set  out  on  foot,  and,  taking  his  way 
by  what  is  still  called,  I  believe,  the  Burgweg, 
he  reached  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  obtained 
admission.  As  usual,  the  courts  and  passages 
were  filled  with  a  moving  multitude ;  but  Al- 
gernon Grey  walked  straight  on,  noticing  no  one 
till  he  reached  the  tower  in  which  Colonel  Her- 
bert's lodging  was  situated,  and,  mounting  the 
stairs,  he  knocked  at  the  heavy  oaken  door ;  a 
▼oice  said,  "Come  in;"  but  it  was  not  that 
of  the  English  officer ;  and  the  moment  after  he 
stood  before  Agnes  Herbert,  who  sat  writing  at 
a  table  alone.  She  started  up,  when. she  saw 
him,  with  a  joyful  smile ;  and,  giving  him  her 
hand,  congratulated  him  on  his  liberation.  But, 
after  a  few  brief  sentences  had  been  spokei^ 
her  manner  became  more  grave ;  and  she  said, 
**  You  were  seeking  my  uncle  ;  but  he  has  just 
gone  forth,  leaving  me  to  copy  this  paper  for 
him." 

'*  I  came,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  in  a  calm 
and  firm,  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  very  «ad 
tone,  "  to  bid  him  adieu,  as  I  thought  it  more 
than  likely,  from  his  basy  occupations,  that 
I  might  not  see  him  at  the  court  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Adieu!"  said  Agnes.  "Are  you  going 
soon,  then  1"  and  as  she  spoke  her  face  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"  I  must  go,  I  fear,  to-morrow,"  replied  Al- 
gernon Grey,  "  as  soon  ts  I  have  taken  leave 
of  the  Elector  and  the  Electress.  The  hour 
named  for  receiving  me  is  at  eleven ;  will  you 
be  there  1" 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Agnes,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  slightly. 

"Then,  dear  lady,  I  will  bid  you  farewell 
DOW,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  using  a  strong  com- 


mand over  every  word  and  every  tone.  "  Believe 
me,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  kindness  yoa 
have  shown  me,  and  shall  remember  the  days 
I  have  passei  here,  though  several  have  been 
days  of  imprisonment,  as  amongst  the  brightest 
things  of  life." 

He  had  intended,  when  he  went  thither,  to 
explain  to  her  his  situation;  atid  had  Agnes 
uttered  one  word,  which  could  have  led  to  the 
subject,  it  would  have  been  done  at  once.  But 
for  a  time  she  remained  silent ;  and  he  felt  that 
to  obtrude  such  a  topic  would  be  but  too  plainly 
to  indicate  the  feelings  of  4iis  heart  towards  her- 
self When  she  did  reply,  she  merely  said, 
'» You  are  generous  to  express  any  gratitude  to 
me.  I  have  but  shown  you  common  kindness, 
while  all  the  debt  is  on  my  side.  I,  too,  shall 
recollect  these  hours  with  pleasure,  as  having 
enabled  me,  however  poorly,  to  show  the  thank- 
fulness that  is  in  my  heart  for  the  noble  and 
gallant  conduct  which  delivered  me  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  terrible  death  seemed  certain.  I  do 
not  think  my  uncle  will  be  present,  either,  to- 
morrow ;  but  1  know  he  will  grieve  much  not 
to  see  you  before  you  go ;  and  if  you  like  tq 
give  him  such  satisfaction,  you  will  find  him  at 
the  fort,  called  the  Trutzkaiser,  where  ho  is 
cabsing-some  alterations  to  be  made." 

She  spoke  quite  calmly,  though  her  cheek 
still  remained  colourless.  At  one  or  two  words, 
indeed,  her  voice  trembled  ;  but  there  was  no 
other  emotion  visible. 

Algernon  Grey  took  her  hand,  and  pressed 
his  lips  upon  it,  saying,  "  Farewell !  Agnes, 
farewell !" 

"  Farewell !"  she  answered ;  "  may  you  ever 
be  as  happy  as  I  am  sure  you  deserve !" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  withdrew,  and 
closed  the  door. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Agnes  sank  into 
the  chair  where  she  had  been  sitting,  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  gasp  for 
breath.  The  next  instant,  however,  she  raised 
her  head  high,  cast  back  the  glossy  hair  from 
her  face,  and  exclaimed,  **  "Hiis  is  nonsense^ 
this  is  folly  !  People,  with  their  idle  warnings^ 
have  put  such  vain  imaginatioDS  io  my  heart. 
But  they  are  gone,  and  that  is  orer;"  and, 
drawing  the  paper  to  her,  she  stroTO  to  write 
again. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Onck  more  the  courts  of  the  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg were  crowded  with  horses  and  servants ; 
once  more  guest  after  guest  was  arriving,  not 
now  for  the  purposes  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but 
for  the  more  serious  object  of  hearing  the  de- 
cision of  the  Prince  upon  a  question  destined  to- 
aflfect  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 

Amongst  the  rest  who  rode  in,  followed  by 
their  servants,  were  the  two  young  English-^ 
men,  with  whom  this  history  has  been  so  busy. 
There  was  no  hesitation  now  as  to  their  ad- 
mission; and,  following  some  gentlemen  whO" 
had  dismounted  in  haste  before  them,  they  wer» 
soon  in  the  hall,  where  the  Elector  was  receiv- 
ing  his  court.  No  ladies  were  present,  but  a 
door  was  open  on  his  left,  through  which  the 
sweet  tones  of  woman's  voice  were  heard  ;  and 
Algernon  Grey  remarked,  that  several  of  those 
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present,  though  not  all,  after  having  spoken  for 
a  moment  with  the  Prince,  passed  on,  and  en- 
tered the  chamber  to  which  tliat  door  led. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  tnc  crowd — for 
the  hall  was  already  nearly  full— seemed  to 
reign  a  sort  of  joyful  enthusiasm.  Every  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  high  thoughts;  every 
Yoice  spoke  in  gay  tones;  and  nothing  but 
satisfaction  seemed  to  be  spread  around  by  the 
tidings,  which  we)*e  now  general  throughout 
the  whole.  If  one  or  two  of  the  noblemen,  in- 
deed, who  stood  immediately  round  the  prince, 
bore  a  graver  and  more  sedate  aspect,  it  might 
well  be  attributed  to  courtly  ceremony ;  and 
Fredericks  own  face,  though  there  was  nothing. 
like  thoughtless  merriment  upon  it,  was  cheer- 
ful and  serene,  as  if  well  and  fully  contented 
with  the  determinations  to  which  it  had  come. 

After  waiting  fur  a  few  minutes  till  several 
others  had  passed,  Algernon  Grey  and  his 
cousin  approached  and  saluted  the  Prince. 

**  You  have  come  somewhat  late,  gentlemen," 
he  said ;  "  but,  nevertheiess,  I  am  right  glad  to 
see  you  here ;  and  I  trust  you,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  Algernon,  "  will  understand 
the  motives  on  which  I  have  acted  towards 
you,  and,  in  your  generous  nature,  will  forgive 
and.  fbrget  any  pain  I  may  have  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  inflict."  • 

"Entirely,  sir,"  replied  the  young  English- 
man ;  '^  and  I  do  assure  your  Highness,  that  I 
come  to  take  my  leave  of  you  with  a  heart  free 
from  all  rancour  towards  any  one  in  your 
court." 

"  Ere  I  receive  your  farewell,  sir,"  replied 
Frederic,  *'  I  will  beseech  you  kindly  to  pass 
into  the  Queen's  chamber,  on  the  left,  where 
your  own  fair  Princess  may  have  something 
to  say  to  you ;"  and  he  pointed  with  his  hand 
to  the  door  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Algernon  Grey  bt)wed  and  passed  on,  fol- 
lowed by  Lovet,  who  whispered,  ore  they 
reached  the  reception-room  of  the  Princess, 
"  You  hear !  she  is  queening  it  already.  Mind 
that  you  give  her^he  Majesty." 

The  next  moment  they  had  the  whole  scene 
of  Elizabeth's  saloon  before  them ;  and,  al- 
though it  would  seem  that  there  had  been  a 
certain  degree  of  preparation,  to  produce  a 
greater  effect,  yet  assuredly  there  was  enough 
to  move  even  cold  hearts  to  enthusiasm.  There 
sat  the  young  Princess  of  England,  still  in  the 
first  freshness  of  early  life,  without  one  charm 
impaired,  one  grace  lost.  Her  eyes  were  light- 
ed up  with  the  fire  of  enterprise  and  courage — 
ber  lip  smiling  with  warm  hopes — her  whole 
form  breathing  energy  and  courage.  Even  in 
the  hand,  which,  stretched  forth  on  the  small 
table  before  her,  grasped  a  roll  of  papers,  might 
be  seen  the  firm,  unconquerable,  yet  mild, 
spirit  within.  Around  and  behind  her  stood  a 
number  of  the  ladies  of  her  court, — all  beauti- 
ful, all  radiant  with  the  same  enthusiastic  light 
which  beamed  in  their  sovereign's  face.  Around 
the  room,  with  one  or  two  a  little  advanced, 
and  one  close  to  the  table  at  which  the  Eiect- 
vess  sat,  were  all  i\\e  first  men  of  the  Palati- 
nate, young  and  old:  some  with  white  haii, 
and  faces  scarred  and  seamed ;  some  in  the 
prime  of  vigorous  manhood ;  some  with  the 
faintly  traced  moustaches,  showing  the  first 
iitep  of  adulesceoce ;  and,  mixed  with  these, 


were  nobles  and  princes  from  seyeral  other 
lands,  ready  to  peril  life  and  fortune  for  ths  (air 
being  before  them. 

The  buzz  of  conversation  spread  around,  gay 
smiles  were  on  every  face,  the  expectation  of 
grand  events  in  every  breast ;  and  the  rich 
crimson  hangings  of  the  room,  the  gay  dresses, 
the  gold,  the  varied  hues,  the  lace  and  jewels 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  rendered  the  scene  to  the 
eye  as  bright  and  impressive  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  occasion,  and  anticipation  of  the  results 
of  that  meeting,  made  it  matter  of  deep  inter- 
est to  the  thoughtful  mind  and  feeling  heart. 

Algernon  Grey  paused  for  a  few  minutes 
near  the  door,  gazing  over  the  groups  aroand, 
and  meditating  over  all  he  saw,  whiJe  the 
Princess  spoke  in  a  low  tone  with  the  gentle- 
man at  the  table.  He  was  a  fine  looking  okl 
man,  with  a  keen  eye  and  a  powerfully  baUt 
frame,  and  ever  and  anon  he  bowed  his  bead 
with  a  grave  smile,  and  answered  something  ia 
the  affirmative  to  what  the  Electress  said.  At 
length  the  young  Englishman  saw  her  eye  rest 
upon  him  and  Lovet,  and  as  soon  as  ber  con- 
versation with  the  other  seemed  brought  to  a 
close,  he  was  about  to  step  forward,  wbea 
Elizabeth  herself  raised  her  voice,  and,  looking 
round,  said  aloud,  in  a  peculiarly  clear  and  adl- 
very  voice,  "  Princes  and  noble  gentlemen,  yoa 
have  heard  from  my  lord  and  husband  the  de- 
cision he  has  come  to  on  the  petition  of  the 
wronged  Bohemian  states,  that  he  will  take 
upon  him  the  crown  of  this  country,  of  which 
his  own  acts  have  deprived  Ferdinand  of  G rati, 
now  emperor.  I  have  no  voice  to  tell  the  many 
mighty  reasons  which  induced  bim,  without 
aught  of  personal  ambition,  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  a  brave  and  indomitable  nation,  who 
sought  in  him  both  a  ruler  and  a  defender.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  needful  that  I  should.  I  will  only 
ask,  who  would  refuse  the  task  ?  Who  woold 
reject  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  1  Who  wouW 
not  become  the  defender  of  a  brave  natkie 
struggling  merely  for  its  just  rights!  How- 
ever, it  n  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  in  the  way,  that  mighty 
powers  are  opposed  to  us,  that  every  effort  of 
the  oppressor,  that  every  means  which  subtlety 
and  despotism  can  employ,  will  be  used  to 
frustrate  the  efforts  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  of  the  German  princes,  for  the 
establishment  of  religious  and  political  free- 
dom amongst  the  members  of  this  great  con- 
federation. I  speak  of  these  things  as  a  wo- 
man ;  and,  doubtless,  my  husband  has  explained 
them  to  you  as  a  man.  He  has  asked  your 
aid,  and,  if  need  should  be,  your  swords  to 
support  him,  and,  in  supporting  him,  the  freedom 
of  the  whole  Germanic  empire,  princes  and  peo- 
ple alike,  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  every  class, 
and  freedom  of  faith,  as  the  birth-right  of  our 
citizens.  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  woman  ;  I  can  use 
no  such  strong  arguments  ;  I  ask  you  who  will 
support  with  counsel  and  in  arms  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art 1  On  your  chivalry,  on  your  gallantry,  on  your 
devotion  I  rely :  I  will  found  my  throne  upon 
the  swurds  of  such  as  those  who  now  surround 
me ;  and  if  the  hands  that  bear  thc»se  swords 
be  willing,  as  I  believe  they  are,  the  banner  has 
not  yet  been  raised  upon  earth  that  can  prevail 
against  them." 

She  spoke  eagerly,  warmly^  but  without  f 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  words  sprang  from  the 
heart  to  the  lips,  bsm  of  the  feelings,  and 
uttered  without  thought.  Her  cheek  glowed ; 
her  lip  trembled  with  emotion  ;  her  eye  flashed  ; 
and  when  in  the  end  it  became  dim  with  glit- 
tering dew,  as  the  last  sounds  trembled  on  the 
ear,  an  enthusiastic  murmur  burst  from  the 
crowd,  and  almost  every  one  took  a  step  for- 
ward to  express  their  devotion  to  her  cause. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  was  hefore 
the  rest,  a  strong  and  gallant  looking  man,  of 
seven  or  eisrht-and-twenty  years  of  age,  whoso 
hair  and  beard,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
showed  here  and  there  a  line  of  grey. 

**  Who  is  that  t'*  asked  Algernon,  speaking  to 
a  gentleman  near,  as  the  other  advanced  straight 
towards  the  table. 

**  That  is  Christian  of  Anhalt ;  Christian,  the 
younger ;  his  father  stands  there  behind — what 
is  he  about  to  do  1" 

"Madam,"  said  Christian  of  Anhalt,  bending 
low,  "  I  will  beseech  your  Majesty  for  a  glove  " 

With  a  look  of  some  surprise  Elizabeth  d>e  v 
the  glove  from  her  hand,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Deliberately,  but  quickly,  he  fastened  it  be- 
neath the  jewelled  clasp  which  held  the  feather 
in  his  bat ;  and,  pointing  to  it  with  a  proud 
smile,  exclaimed, — "  In  court,  and  camp,  and 
battle-field,  1  will  bear  this  token  of  my  service 
to  your  Majesty,  till  death  lays  my  head  be- 
neath the  turf— so  help  me,  God  !" 

Lord  Craven,  who  had  stood  near,  merely 
touched  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  his  finger, 
«nd  said,  **  Madam,  this  is  yours,  and  with  it 
'  my  whole  heart." 

*'And  ours,  and  ours,  and  ours,*'  cried  a 
number  of  voices  round,  in  every  tone  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Elizabeth  spread  forth  her  hands,  as  if  over- 
come by  the  burst  o(  energetic  love  that  her 
words  had  called  forth ;  and  then,  pressing  her 
fingers  on  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  remained 
silent.  The  next  instant  she  raised  her  bead, 
showing  the  traces  of  tears. 

"Thanks,  thanks!"  she  cried;  "I  now  am 
well  assured.  Yet  will  I  not  spare  one  noble 
cavalier,  who  has  a  gallant  heart  to  fight  for  a 
lady's  service;  for  they  can  wield  swords  in 
case  of  need ;  and  we  shall  have  to  think  of 
inarching  armies  and  rude  shocks  of  war,  where 
men  are  in  their  place.  From  these,  and  worse 
than  these,  if  need  may  be,  I  will  not  shrink 
myself;  but,  by  my  husband's  side,  will  en- 
-counter  weal  or  woe  until  the  last.  Ladies, 
however,  I  will  dispense  with,  as  much  as 
possible;  for  I  have  no  right  to  take  them 
from  their  softer  duties,  to  share  those  tasks 
fate  has  allotted  me.  The  Countess  of  Lowcn- 
stein  has  her  husband's  good  leave  to  follow 
him  to  war,  as  war  will  be  perohance,  and 

the  fair  lady  of follows  me  for  my 

love.    Though  my  train  will  thus  be  small,  yet, 
with  such  princely  nobles  round  me,  I  shall 
want  no  kind  tendance;  and,  as  friend  and 
brothers,  in  them  will  I  put  my  trust,  ki  them 
my  highest  hope.    On  Saturday  next,  our  de- 
parture will  take  place.    I  beseech  all,  who  can 
prepare  in  time,  to  be  ready  then,  and  all  others 
to  follow.     Methinks,  I  am  very  nearly  sure  of 
•all  my  husband's  countrymen.    I  see  several 
I    of  my  own  present.    One  has  at  once  promised 
"    ne  his  aid.    What  say  the  ethers  1  -Will  you 
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not  go,  my  lord  V  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  di- 
rectly upon  Algernon  Grey ;  •*  will  you  not  sup- 
port Elizabeth  Stuart,  with  a  still  young,  but 
often  tried  sword  1  Will  you  not  follow  her, 
where  great  deeds  are  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  say,  like  my  friend,  Lord  Craven,  madam," 
answered  Algernon  Grey,  lightly  touching  the 
hilt  of  his  weapon,  "  this  is  your  Majesty's, 
and  with  it  my  whole  heart.  I  go  with  you,  of 
course ;  for  it  shall  never  he  said  that  honour 
called  me,  and  I  refused  io  follow.** 

"And  you,  sirl"  continued  Elizabeth,  turn- 
ing to  Lovet ;  "  wo  kno.^  your  reputation  ;  you 
are  a  knight,  bravo,  f  Kilful,  though  fanciful,  we 
have  heard.  Whai  says  your  fancy  to  this  ex- 
pedition?" 

"Wbv  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  an- 
swerer' ijovet,  with  a  smile,  "  my  fancy,  like  a 
you'iL  ano  feeble  child,  is  in  leading-strings  to 
rr.v  noole  cousin  here.  We  have  a  compact 
iiiat  will  not  let  us  separate,  like  a  leash  be- 
*  ween  two  greyhounds.  Henceforth,  the  nooso 
of  the  leash  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  slip 
us  at  any  prey  you  will ;  and  I  warrant  that  we 
dash  forward  as  far,  or  farther,  than  the  rest. 
I  could  have  wished  a  few  things  altered,  it  is 
true;  when,  methinks,  the  state  of  Bohemia, 
and  your  Majesty's  prospects,  will  be  both  much 
improved." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth ;  "  what  may 
they  bet" 

"  Why  first,  and  as  the  principal, — for  the 
others  are  not  worth  naming,"  Lovet  answered, 
"  more  women  in  your  Majesty's  court.  De- 
pend upon  it,  bright  eyes  are  great  inducements 
to  great  deeds — a  soft  sort  of  whetstone  to 
sharp  swords,  but  yet  it  is  so ;  and,  besides, 
you  d|  not  consider  the  unanimity  which  a 
numlm  of  ladies  give  to  any  counsels." 

"  Methinks,  you  are  jesting,"  answered  the 
Princess ;  "  at  all  events,  slanderous  men  havo 
said  that  ladies  bring  rather  discord  than  una- 
nimity." 

"  Discord  amongst  themselves,"  said  Lovet ; 
"  but,  if  there  be  enough  of  them,  unanimity 
amongst  men.  It  all  depends  upon  the  num- 
bers. With  only  two  in  your  whole  court,  and 
some  five  or  six  hundred  gentlemen,  all  in  love 
with  them  together,  as  in  duty  we  are  hound  to 
be,  the  wind  of  our  sighs  will  toss  about  your 
banners  in  a  strange  fashion,  even  if  we  do  not 
turn  our  swords  against  each  other's  throats,  in 
order  to  reduce  our  numbers  to  the  number  of 
the  fair.  I  do  beseech  your  Highness,  supply 
us  somewhat  more  bountifully  with  objects  of 
adoration.  I  frankly  confess  I  am  an  idolator, 
and  must  have  my  share  of  gods  and  god- 
desses." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  that  is  a 
fault  that  may  be  amended.  Is  there  aught 
else  you  would  cavil  at,  Sir  William  1" 

"Naught,  madam,"  answered  the  English- 
man, "  unless  it  be  that  I  do  believe  you  will 
have  so  many  gallant  hearts  all  armed  in  your 
defence,  that  the  tatsk  will  be  too  easy,  and 
each  man's  mite  of  honour  not  worth  tho 
having.*' 

"There  is  a  quality  in  glory,"  replied  iho 
English  Princess,  "  that  expands  it  to  embrace 
all  who  truly  seek  it.  It  is  the  heart  and  will 
10  do  great  deeds  that  truly  merit  honour.  It 
were  a  poor  and   pitiful  thing,  indeed.,  vC  S&. 
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could  fall  down  at  opportunity.  The  world 
may  praise  the  fortunate  man  ;  even  princes 
may  raise,  and  courts  may  applaud ;  but  true 
honour  is  the  diamond  which,  though  only 
admired  when  brought  fortli  and  cut,  is  of  as 
high  value  even  in  the  dark  mine  as  on  an 
emperor's  crown.  Fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
with  opportunity  or  none,  the  man  who,  with  a 
brave  heart,  arms  himself  in  this  our  righteous 
cause,  shall  still  have  glory  for  his  meed  ;  and 
times  to  come,  when  his  name  is  written,  be  it 
in  tale  or  history,  or  the  mere  record  of  the 
family-book,  shall  add,  as  a  mark  of  ever- 
living  honour,  *  He  was  one  of  those  who  drew 
the  sword  for  Frederic  of  Bohemia,  and  Eliz- 
abeth, his  queen ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
fought  for  a  nation^s  freedom  from  oppression  ; 
be  was  one  of  those  who  aided  to  establish 
right  against  wrong,  and  set  men's  hearts  and 
consciences  at  liberty.' " 

Elizabeth  paused,  with  the  marks  of  strong 
and  enthusiastic  emotions  visible  upon  her 
countenance,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  ran 
through  the  assembled  nobles,  while  one  turned 
to  the  other ;  and,  though  perhaps  each  might 
use  a  different  mode  of  expression,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  but  one  sentiment 
found  utterance, — <*Who  would  not  fight  for 
such  a  being  as  thatl" 

After  a  brief  silence,  the  Electress  resumed : 
— *'A  thousand  thanks,  noble  gentlemen,  to 
all.  Had  there  been  a  doubt  or  misgiving  in 
my  heart,  your  words  would  have  removed  it ; 
and  now  I  will  beseech  you,  as  you  go  hence, 
to  speak  once  more  with  my  noble  husband, 
and  to  give  him,  or  rather  his  master  of  the 
horse,  your  names,  and  the  number  of  followers 
you  will  bring  with  you :  not  that  vro  may 
count  our  strength,  for  we  have  no  arflehen- 
sions,  but  that  lodging  and  provision  for  our 
train  may  be  fully  provided  by  the  way  :  Fare- 
well! And  once  more,  thanks!  deep,  heart- 
felt thanks !"  Thus  saying,  she  rose  and  re- 
tired by  the  door  behind  her,  followed  by  her 
ladies. 

Slowly,  and  conversing  as  they  went,  the 
gentlemen  there  assembled  returned  by  the 
hall,  where  they  had  left  the  Elector  and  his 
court ;  and  each,  passing  before  him,  spoke  to 
him  a  moment  in  turn.  When,  at  length, 
Algernon  Grey  approached,  the  Elector  ad- 
dressed him  with  a  smile,  as  if  quite  sure  that 
his  purpose  had  been  changed. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  **  arc  you  still  de- 
termined to  bid  us  farewell  1" 

"  For  a  brief  space,  your  Highness,"  cried 
Algernon  Grey.  "  I  understand  you  do  not 
take  your  departure  till  Saturday  next." 

"  Not  till  Saturday  week  next,"  replied  the 
Elector ;  "  but  I  hope  then  you  will  bear  me 
company ;  for  my  fair  wife,  who  reckons  much 
upon  her  eloquence,  counted  fully  on  winning 
you  to  our  cause." 

•*  I  will  go  with  your  Majesty,"  replied  Al- 
gernon Grey ;  **  and  will  but  take  my  leave  for 
a  short  time,  in  order  that  I  may  make  prep- 
aration for  serving  you  more  effectually.  I 
have  with  me  but  a  few  servants  now ;  but  I 
think,  ere  long,  1  may  be  enabled  to  swell  your 
furce  with  a  small  troop  of  followers  not  inex- 
perienced in  the  trade  of  war.  Some  have 
served  with  me  in  this  Venetian  business ;  and 


though  they  returned  to  England,  when  thert 
was  no  longer  employment  for  their  swords, 
yet  they  will  gladly  join  me  again  in  such  a 
cause  as  this." 

**  But  if  you  go  back  to  your  own  land,  yot 
can  never  be  here  in  time,"  replied  the  Eki^or. 
*'  Remember,  there  is  but  ten  days." 

"  England  will  not  see  me  for  many  a  year, 
my  lord,"  rephed  Algernon  Grey ;  "  but  I  cam 
make  my  arrangements  better  elsewhere  than 
here.  I  will  be  ready  to  accompany  your 
Majesty  on  the  day  named.  My  followers  caa 
join  me  at  Prague ;  and  though  you  may  not 
see  me  till  the  very  day,  do  not  doubt  of  my 
coming,  I  beseech  you." 

"  I  will  not,"  repeated  the  Elector,  earnestly ; 
"  I  will  not.  When  an  honourable  man  baa 
given  his  word,  it  is  better  than  the  bond  ol 
other  people.  How  many  men,  think  you,  yoo 
will  have  with  you  1  We  will  hare  food  aid 
lodging  ready  for  them  all." 

**Not  so,  your  Majesty,"  replied  Algemos 
Grey  ;  "  I  defray  my  own  followers,  wherever 
I  be.  Lodging,  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  ti 
find ;  but  as  I  lead  them,  so  do  I  feed  them, 
and  pay  all  expenses.  Lodging,  indeed,  I  mosi 
have ;  for  the  peasantry  of  the  country — ay, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  town,  have  a  grand 
objection,  it  would  seem,  to  receive  straogen 
in  their  houses,  especially  if  they  be  soldiers ; 
and  therefore,  in  this,  perhaps,  your  Majesty's 
officers  must  interfere,  otherwise  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  quarters  at  once.  The  number, 
however,  will  be  about  from  forty  to  fifty. 
Their  arms,  their  clothing,  and  their  food. 
must  be  my  affair ;  the  rest  your  Majesty  shall 
provide." 

"  Leaving  little  but  thanks  to  furnish,**  an- 
swered Frederic.  "  However,  be  it  as  yoo 
will,  my  noble  friend ;  I  am  neither  poot 
enough,  nor  wealthy  enough,  to  take  so  gener- 
ous an  oflTcr  amiss.  Farewell  for  the  present ; 
and  if  you  should  want  aid  in  any  case,  two 
words  to  our  chancellor  will  be  enough  to 
bring  it." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

The  next  ten  days  in  the  world's  history  ars 
like  those  minutes  of  the  night,  when  ths  hour 
strikes  just  as  the  eyes  are  closed  to  sleep,  and 
a  period  passes  by  unnoted,  except  by  those 
who  dream.  There  are  many  such  pauses  in 
all  annals,  where  no  event  maiks  the  passiaf 
time  on  the  recording  page ;  and  yet  how  fnU 
of  interest  to  many  are  these  unstoried  lapses 
in  the  march  of  time.  How  many  gay  scenes, 
how  many  sad  ones,  how  much  of  conaedy,  how 
much  of  tragedy,  have  been  enacted  in  the  days 
not  chronicled  ?  How  many  events  have  taken 
place  in  narrow  domestic  circles,  which,  spread- 
ing wider  in  their  influences,  like  the  ripples 
round  a  stone  cast  into  a  clear  lake,  have  car- 
ried, almost  impefteptibly,  the  floating  frag- 
ments of  great  things  to  the  shore  of  fate  ? 

I  have  said  that  these  ten  days  passed  over 
unnoted,  exc<?pt  by  those  who  dream  ;  hut  one 
of  those  was  Algernon  Grey,  who,  at  the  small 
town  of  Maunheim,  passed  the  intervening 
space  between  his  leave-taking  of  the  king  ot 
Bohemia,  and  his  return  to  Heidelberg,  busied 
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io  say  the  truth,  more  with  deep  thoughts  than 
important  arrangements.  His  letters  were  soon 
written,  his  courier  soon  despatched,  and  all 
those  measures  taken  which  were  necessary  to 
tuill  a  lordly  following  to  accompany  him  on  his 
<?xpedition,  and  to  insure  rapid  supplies  of  mon- 
«'y  to  meet  even  more  than  his  own  probable 
rxpenses.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  given  up 
lo  meditation ;  for  he -had  left  Lovet  at  Heidel- 
berg, agreeing  at  once  that  the  short  distance 
which  separated  them  could  be  considered  no 
infringement  of  the  engagement  into  which  they 
ha4  entered. 

Close  rooms  in  narrow  inns  have  neither  a 
very  wholesome  nor  a  very  pleasant  character. 
•Such  as  the  small  fortress,  that  Maunheim  was 
in  those  days,  could  alone  afford,  offered  no 
great  indusement  to  remain  within  doors :  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  wan- 
dering by  the  clear  and  glistening  waters  of  the 
Rhine ;  and,  while  the  current  hurried  rapidly 
by,  drawing  images  of  life  and  human  fate  from 
the  bright  waters,  as  they  danced  and  fled  be- 
neath his  eye.  However  those  images  might 
arise,  the  train  still  led  him  on  to  the  place 
which  he  had  lately  left,  and  to  one  fair  dream- 
like form  which  rose  before  him  as  a  remem- 
l>ered  vision  of  delight.  All  that  bad  taken 
place  immediately  before,  aH  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows he  had  known,  would  have  been  but  as 
phantasms,  had  not  still  enduring  and  immortal 
passion  stamped  the  whole  with  the  mark  of 
reality,  and  told  him  that  the  bi^ttemess  was 
true :  it  was  but  the  dream  of  happiness  that 
was  false. 

Few  scenes  could  have  been  worse  ch6se 
1*  chase  such  sombre  thoughts,  to  wake  him 
from  those  dreams  of  the  heart  which  he  be- 
lieved he  had  indulged  too  long.  The  merry 
crowd,  the  gay,  enlivening  multitude,  the  ever 
^shifting  scenes  of  busy  life  might  have  led  on 
thought  after  thought  to  occupy  each  hour,  and 
banish  vain  regrets.  The  grander  scenes  of 
*  nature,  the  towering  mountain,  the  deep  valley, 
the  profound,  dark  lake,  the  tempest  and  the 
storm,  the  forest,  with  its  solemn  glades  and 
innumerable  trees,  might  well  have  possessed 
him,  even  though  it  were  at  first  but  in  part, 
with  other  images,  and  weaned  him,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  from  the  engrossing  topic  which  now 
mastered  all  his  mind.  But  that  calm,  grand 
river,  flowing  on  in  its  meditative  majesty,  with 
sunshine  and  brightness  on  its  peaceful  waters, 
and  none  to  break,  even  for  a  moment,  the  mo- 
Uptony  of  solitude,  seemed  to  counsel  thoughts 
of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  spread  like  a 
charm  over  the  young  wanderer  the  powerful, 
passionate  calmness  in  which  it  itself  flows  on. 
Agnes  Herbert,  she  whom  he  loved  beyond  all 
power  of  forgetfftlness,  was  ever  present  to  his 
heart  and  mind.  He  thought  of  her  in  her 
«>parkling  beauty,  as  he  at  first  beheld  her,  in 
scenes  of  reverie  and  joy  :  he  thought  of  her  in 
«gony  and  helplessness,  as  he  had  seen  her  in 
the  whirling  waters  of  the  dark  Neckar :  he 
thought  of  her  in  calm  serenity  and  high-minded 
meditation,  as  they  had  wandered  together  over 
the  moonlight  terraces,  amidst  gardens,  and 
\%'oods,  and  flowers.  And  he  loved  her,  oh,  how 
lie  loved  her !  How  his  heart  yearned,  how  his 
I  uosom  panted  tOj  return  and  press  her  in  his 
If      arms ;  but  that  a  dark  and  irrevocable  barrier 


stood  between,  and  mocked  the  eager  longing 
of  his  love. 

The  common  things  of  life  seemed  nothing  to 
him  ;  the  ordinary  events  of  the  day,  the  meal- 
time and  the  sleeping  hour,  scarcely  broke  the 
lapse  of  the  long,  only  dream.  It  was  ever, 
ever  Agnes,  that  was  present ;  and  when  his 
eyes,  worn  down  by  weariness,  were  closed  to 
waking  things,  she  came  upon  the  wings  of  the 
night,  and  visited  his  spirit  in  its  sleep.  He  felt 
— he  could  not  but  feel — that  to  his  peace,  at 
least,  her  presence  was  less  dangerous  than  her 
absence. 

Thus  passed  day  after  day,  till  the  last  came ; 
and  then,  to  his  surprise,  by  a  boat  towed  up 
the  Rhine,  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  old  follow- 
ers, whom  he  expected  not  for  week.T,  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  landing-|)Iace.  His  mes- 
senger had  proved  speedy  and  intelligent ;  and 
all  those  whom  he  had  found  in  London,  he  had 
urged  to  hurry  into  Germany  without  delay. 
The  activity  and  preparation  gave  some  relief 
to  their  young  lord's  mind ;  and  on  the  same 
night  he  set  out  to  return  to  Heidelberg,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  some  two  hours  after 
dark,  taking  his  way  direct  to  the  inn  where  be 
had  formerly  lodged,  and  where  he  had  left  his 
cousin. 

The  town,  as  he  passed  through,  showed  a 
gay  and  animated  scene  ;  for  whatever  portion 
of  monotony  had  existed  therein,  while  the 
streets  presented  nothing  but  their  usual  popu- 
lation of  citizens  and  students,  was  now  re- 
moved by  the  appearance  of  numerous  parties 
of  military  retainers,  whose  arms  here  and  there 
caught  the  light,  as  they  passed  by  the  unclosed 
windows,  from  which  the  beams  of  taper  or 
lamp  were  streaming  forth.  All  those  inven- 
tions which  give  to  our  streets  of  the  present 
times  a  light  little  less  powerful  than  that  of 
day,  were  then  unknown.  No  gas  displayed 
the  face  of  house  after  house  in  long  perspec- 
tive ;  no  lamp  at  every  comer  of  the  street 
lighted  the  wanderer  on  his  way ;  no  lantern, 
even,  swung  across  with  awkward  chains,  af- 
forded a  dim  light  to  horseman  or  driver,  as  he 
paced  slowly  along  in  the  midst  of  the  tall  and 
narrow  streets.  But,  nevertheless,  every  here 
and  there  a  faint  beam,  straying  through  the 
dull  small  pane  of  greenish  glass  in  some  still 
uncurtained  casement,  fell  upon  the  gay,  laced 
cloak,  or  brilliant  cuirass,  which  appeared  for 
an  instant  in  the  midst  of  some  military  party, 
and  was  then  lost  again  the  moment  after,  be- 
queathing the  light  to  the  wearer's  successor 
in  the  ranks. 

Round  the  door  of  the  Golden  Stag  a  great 
number  of  pepsons  of  different  classes  were  as- 
sembled ;  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  wrangling 
with  the  host  or  his  servants,  in  regard  to  ac- 
commodation for  the  night.  No  vain  and  ridic- 
ulous attempt  had  been  made  at  that  time  to 
regulate  the  dealings  of  one  man  with  another, 
by  the  incessant  interventijon  of  the  police, 
which  at  all  times  aggravates  the  confusion 
which  men  pretend  it  is  established  to  diminish. 
The  interests  of  each  individual  were  left  to 
adjust  themselves  with  those  of  others  by  the 
natural  course,  with  this  safeguard,  that  jus- 
tice was  always  to  be  obtained  promptly  when 
injustice  or  wrong  was  committed  ;  but  there 
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was  na endeavor  to  make  men  walk  in  a  straight 
line,  if  they  liked  a  crooked  one,  provided  that 
crooked  line  did  not  trespass  upon  the  comfort 
or  rights  of  any  one  else.  A  few  disputes  might, 
and  did  occur,  as  was  the  case  at  the  door  of 
the  Qolden  Stag ;  but  they  very  soon  came  to 
nn  end ;  for  knowing  that  the  innkeeper  was 
as  much  the  lord  of  his  own  inn  as  the  banm 
of  his  own  casJe,  men  satisfied  themselves 
with  grumbling,  wh»?n  they  were  told  there  was 
no  room  for  them,  and  sought  another  lodging 
with  the  more  haste,  because  accommodation 
seemed  to  be  scarce. 

As  soon  as  the  worthy  host  perceived  Alger- 
non Grey,  however,  he  and  his  drawers  bowed 
down  to  the  ground.  The  young  gentleman 
was  assured  that  his  old  apartments  were  kept 
quite  ready  for  him ;  and,  although  his  enter- 
tainer viewed  the  numbers  of  his  swollen  train 
'with  some  degree  of  apprehension,  yet  great 
care  was  taken  to  say  nothing  before  the  crowd, 
which  could  give  any  disappointed  gentleman 
cause  to  suppose  that  such  a  party  was  received 
without  previous  notice  of  its  numbers.  When 
the  horses  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  care 
of  hostlers  and  horse-boys,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  young  Englishman's  servants, 
and  Algernon  Grey  and  his  host  were  ascend- 
ing towards  the  rooms  above,  then  poured  forth 
the  dii^culties.  Where  he  was  to  put  the  train, 
bow  he  was  to  accommodate  them,  what  room 
he  could  find  for  so  many,  where  he  was  to  get 
beds  even  of  an  inferior  description,  were 
mighty  puzzling  questions  for  the  worthy  land- 
lord, with  his  house  quite  full ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, all  was  at  length  arranged.  The  ante- 
chamber was  filled  with  truckle-beds  and  mat- 
tresses on  the  floor ;  the  room  by  the  side  of 
Algernon's  own  bed-room  received  five  of  hb 
companions;  and  two  more  obtained  lodging 
•  in  the  rooms  previously  appropriated  to  his  ser- 
vants. 

This  being  all  arranged,  he  descended  to  the 
public  hall,  where  Lovet,  he  was  informed,  was 
profoundly  engaged  with  his  supper.  He  found 
him  surround^  by  half  a  dozen  German  gentle^ 
men,  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance, 
eking  out  very  good  French,  of  which  they 
could  understand  a  part,  with  very  bad  German, 
of  which  they  understood  not  quite  so  much. 
They  comprehended,  however,  that  he  was 
laughing  at  everything  and  everybody — himself 
amongst  the  rest — and  smoothing  their  beards, 
and  curling  up  their  moustaches,  they  seemed 
to  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  grave  amuse- 
tnant  from  his  merriment,  which,  to  say  the 
trmh,dirocted  several  shafls  among  themselves, 
although  they  were  utterly  insensible  of  the 
point. 

••  Ah,  Algernon  !"  exclainwd  Lovet,  starting 
up  and  laying  down  his  knife ;  **  I  thought  you 
were  as  treacherous  as  a  Chloe,  and  had  van- 
ished from  my  sight  with  some  swain  of  the 
Khine-plain.  Welcome  back  to  Heidelberg; 
but  have  you  heard  the  news !" 

"  No,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  **  are  there 
any  changes  t" 

*'  No,"  answered  Lovet,  *•  none  that  I  have 
heard  of.  The  Elector  and  his  party,  number- 
ing, with  ourselves,  some  six  hundred  horse, 
set  out  to-morrow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af^er  day- 
break.   The  Electress  follows  somewhat  later 


with  a  body  of  chosen  cavaliers  tc  gnard  and 
accompany  her.  All  the  world  is  so  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, that  if  any  man  were  to  say  *  Gome 
with  uie  and  conquer  Turkey,  let  us  sack  Hun- 
gary, or  pillage  Russia,'  they  would  all  go  with* 
out  asking  whether  the  way  lay  either  north  or 
south.  Good  faith  !  I  am  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  rest ;  and,  like  one  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a 
dark  night,  I  am  all  agog  to  jostle  shoulden 
with  my  fat  companions  on  whatsoever  road  the 
great  bell-wether  leads." 

•*  And  what  road  is  that  to  be  V'  asked  Alger- 
non Grey. 

"Heaven  only  knows!"  exclaimed  Tx>vet, 
sitting  down  to  the  table  again  ;  *'  I  have  asked 
no  questions.  All  I  know  is,  that  we  make 
straight  for  a  place  with  an  inconceivable  name, 
something  like  Waldsaxon,  a  town  in  the  upper 
Palatinate.  I  sent  on  all  your  spare  horses,  as 
they  arrived,  together  with  three  or  four  I  bad 
purchased  for  myself,  telling  the  grooms  tofifxi 
the  road  the  best  way  they  could,  and  so  they 
are  probably  now  in  the  heart  of  Austria." 

''Nonsense,  nonsense,  Lovet,"  cried  his 
cousin  ;  "  where  have  the  men  gone  to  ?  If 
we  are  to  make  a  rapid  march,  as  doubtless  ve 
must,  we  must  have  the  means  of  remountiag ; 
and  a  mistake  would  be  no  jest." 

"  Assuredly  not,"  answered  Lovet ;  "  and,  as 
I  have  scarcely  time  to  finish  my  supper,  before 
soft  devotion  calls  me  hence,  sit  down  and  take 
some  food,  and  I  will  tell  you,  most  noble  coosio. 
Here,  bring  platters  and  knives,  fellows ;  more 
wine,  more  meat,  more  everything.  Well, 
cousin  mine,  looking  on  a  fair  picture  of  the 
country,  I  sent  the  men  on  half  way  to  a  place 
called  Alkdorf,  bidding  them  there  wait  for  oar 
coming,  taking  especial  care  to  get  themselves 
dead  drunk,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  three 
consecutive  days  after  their  arrival.  Yoa  will 
mark  the  policy,  wise  Algernon  ;  for,  as  a  man 
nvust  get  drunk  sometimes,  and  always  will  get 
drunk  in  his  master's  absence,  it  was  much 
better  that  they  should  do  it  by  connmand  than 
disobedience  ;  and,  fixing  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday  for  the  operation,  I  left 
them  Friday  for  lassitude,  and  Saturday  for  re- 
freshment ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  arrive,  they 
will  be  as  brisk  as  larks ;  and  the  horses,  if 
they  have  got  drunk  likewise.  This  partridge, 
stewed  with  sour  cabbage,  is  the  only  excelieot 
thing  I  have  fojund  in  Germany — with  one  ex- 
ception, eousin  Algernon,  with  one  exseptioa. 
I  beseech  you  take  a  wing  thereof;  fur  I  would 
fain  share  with  you  as  far  as  possible ;  and  of 
the  other  good,  which  fortune  sends  me,  I  can- 
not even  spare  a  sigh — ^much  less  a  merry- 
thought. What  will  you  have  in  the  way  of 
wine  1  Here  is  Burgundy,  for  which  I  sent  a 
man  express  into  the  heart  of  France  ;  and  here 
Is  the  juice  of  the  Rhinegau,  ^ith  some  drops 
from  the  bishop  of  Bamberg's  cellar,  of  whidi 
he  was  plundered  when  last  the  quarrelsome 
men  of  this  country  fought  about  they  knew  not 
what." 

Algernon  Grey  sat  down,  and  after  musing 
for  a  minute  or  two,  joined  his  companion  ia 
his  meal.  The  conversation  went  on  in  tbe 
same  tone  in  which  it  had  begun  ;  Lovet  evad 
ing,  under  cover  of  his  habitual  jesting jneplieiL 
any  direct  answer  to  unpleasant  questtooa 
Upon  some  points,  howover,  Algernon  Oftf 
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pressed  him  somewhat  hard,  asking  if  the 
Electress  bad  made  any  change  in  her  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  when  he  said,  laughing,  "  I  am 
not  one  of  her  counsel,  cousin  mine,'  pursuing 
the  inquiry  by  demanding,  ^*  Plas  she  made  any 
that  you  know  of,  William  V* 

**  Oh,  a  hundred,"  answered  Lovet ;  "she 
goes  in  a  carriage  instead  of  on  horseback,  they 
tell  me :  her  gown  is  to  bo  green  instead  of 
pink — but,  good  faith  !  I  must  away.  I  shall 
see  you,  doubtless,  ere  you  go  to  sleep,  though 
strong  repose  to-night  will  be  needful ;  for  we 
shall  have  busy  days  before  us ;  and,  if  the 
devil  has  not  grown  old  and  lazy,  there  is  work 
ready  carved  out  to  occupy  every  minute  of  the 
next  two  years.  What  a  happy  thing  it  is,  Al- 
gernon, that  there  is  a  devil ;  were  it  not  for 
him  the  waters  of  the  world  would  stagnate 
and  get  all  over  duck-weed,  like  a  standing 
pool.  Nay,  do  not  look  grave,  grim  cousin  ; 
adieu !  adieu  !"  and  away  he  went,  leaving 
Algernon  Grey  to  make  his  arrangements  for 
the  following  morning  as  best  he  could. 

Habituated,  however,  as  the  young  English- 
man had  been  from  his  very  boyhood  to  com- 
mand and  direct,  no  great  difficulties  attended 
his  course.  He  found  that  the  great  court  of 
the  castle  was  appointed  for  the  assembling  of 
all  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  who  were  to  ac- 
company the  Elector  towards  Prague ;  and  that 
all  who  brought  military  retainers  to  his  aid 
were  to  direct  their  followers  to  assemble  in 
the  market-place,  and  to  join  the  royal  party 
in  order,  as  it  descended  from  the  palace.  All 
his  commands  were  soon  given.  Three  of  his 
servants  were,  by  this  time,  well  acquainted 
with  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Everything  was 
prepared  over  night ;  and,  after  waiting  for  the 
return  of  his  cousin  till  the  clock  had  struck 
eleven,  Algernon  Grey  retired  to  rest. 

He  bad  ordered  himself  to  be  called  at  half- 
past  five  on  the  following  morning ;  but,  some- 
what before  that  hour,  picking  his  way  through 
the  anti-chamber,  Lovct  knocked  hard  at  his 
door,  shouting,  "  Up,  Algernon,  up  !  The  peo- 
ple are  swarming  to  the  castle,  like  bees  to  a 
Live.  Let  us  go  with  them,  or  we  may  get 
stung  ;*'  and  away  he  went  again  to  finish  his 
own  preparations.  In  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  more,  the  two  cousins  were  riding  up 
the  hill,  followed  only  by  the  servants  neces- 
sary to  hold  their  horses  ;  and,  passing  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  not  so  well  mounted  as  them- 
selves, they  reached  the  gates,  where  their 
names  were  demanded*  and  compared  with  a 
list  in  the  porter's  hands.  On  giving  those 
which  they  had  assumed,  instant  admission 
was  afforded  to  the  two  gentlemen  themselves ; 
their  servants  and  horses  being  left  with  a 
crowd  of  others  without.  In  the  court  some 
forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  were  found  assembled  ; 
and,  assuredly,  no  want  of  enthusiastic  hope 
appeared  amongst  them.  All  were  cheerful, 
all  were  full  of  busy  activity ;  each  man  en- 
couraged his  neighbor,  each  man  strove  to  ex- 
cite in  others  the  same  glad  expectations  that 
were  sporting  wildly  in  his  own  bosom. 

Lovet  seemed,  during  his  cousin's  absence,  to 
liave  made  a  very  general  acquaintance  amongst 
the  principal  personages  of  the  electoral  eourt. 
Hardly  a  face  presented  itself  in  the  grey  light  I 
•f  tbe  early  moraing,  of  which  he  did  not  seem  | 


to  have  some  knowledge ;  and  to  erery  third 
or  fourth  man  he  spoke,  or  gave  some  sign  of 
recognition.  He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  be- 
come extremely  popular,  his  jests,  whether 
delivered  in  exceedingly  bad  German,  or  good 
French,  were  laughed  at  and  enjoyed  ;  and,  as 
the  two  cousins  passed  on,  it  was  evident,  as 
so  frequently  occurs  in  life,  that  the  worthy 
and  the  high  minded  was  regarded  with  cold 
doubt ;  while  the  one  certainly  the  least  esti- 
mable was  met  with  pleasure  and  regard.  It 
must  not  be  denied  that  Algernon  Grey  in  some 
degree  felt  this  difference,  not  very  painfully, 
it  is  true  ;  but  still  he  thought,  '^  This  is,  in 
some  degree,  my  own  fault.  I  have  suffered 
circumstances  with  which  the  world  has  noth- 
ing to  do  to  affect  my  demeanour  to  the  world, 
— I  must  change  this  and  be  myself  again. 
The  time  was  when  I  could  be  as  gay  as  I^vet, 
though  in  a  different  way.  I  will  see  whether 
those  days  cannot  come  again." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  saw  the  powerful 
form  of  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut  crossing  the 
court-yard  towards  them ;  and,  instantly  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him,  he  grasped  him  warmly 
by  the  hand. 

••  Ah,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  young  Eng- 
lishman, "  I  rejoice  to  see  you  well  enough  to 
ride  with  us." 

But  Oberntraut  shook  his  head.  "  Alas !"  he 
said,  "  I  am  not  to  be  one  of  the  party.  It  is 
judged  dangerous  for  me  to  undertake  so  long 
a  journey ;  and,  if  I  am  not  summoned  to  Bohe- 
mia, it  would  seem  the  intention  of  my  Prince 
to  confer  upon  me  a  charge  here,  honourable, 
but  somewhat  inactive,  I  fear ;  and  yet,  when 
I  consider  what  is  likely,  what  dark  clouds  are 
gathering  in  the  horizon,  and  what  the  policy, 
though  not  the  honour,  of  the  Catholic  league 
may  induce  them  to  do,  I  think  I  may  find  work 
for  myself  yet ;  nevertheless  I  envy  you,  who 
are  going  at  once  to  busy  scenes,  and  trust  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  follow  soon ;  but  still,  be- 
fore you  go,  let  me  make  you  known  to  one  or 
two  of  those  you  may  mo&t  esteem  amongst 
your  companions.  Follow  me  for  a  moment ; 
there  stands  Christian  of  Anhalt,  and  with  him 
one  or  two  others  of  the  best." 

The  young  baron's  tone  had,  as  the  reader 
may  have  perceived,  undergone  a  complete 
change.  The  quick  and  fiery  spirit,  the  daring 
and  energetic  character,  remained  unaltered, 
as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  life  proved  ;  bat 
the  first  check  he  had  received  in  life  had 
worked  most  beneficially  In  subduing  the  arro- 
gance which  had  been  generated  by  long-con- 
tinued success,  and  a  sense  of  superiority  to 
most  of  those  around  him.  With  a  generous 
heart  and  an  intelligent  mind,  even  towards 
Algernon  Grey  himself,  he  felt  very  different 
sensations  from  those  which  any  ordinary  man 
would  have  experienced.  He  entertained  a 
sense  of  gratitude  towards  him  for  the  better 
sensations  which  he  had  been  the  means  of 
producing;  and  he  felt  a  noble  anxiety  to 
show,  that  80  far  from  regarding  the  young 
Englishman's  conduct  with  any  lingering  ran- 
cour, he  looked  upon  it  rather  with  admiratioa 
and  respect. 

Following  him  across  the  csurt-yard,  Alger- 
non was  soon  introduced  to  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  friends  of  tbe  young  king 
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of  Bohemia  ;  but,  while  speaking  with  the  elder 
priDce  of  Anhalt,  a  voice  from  the  steps  sum- 
moned two  or  three  of  the  principal  noblemen 
by  name  to  the  presence  of  the  Elector ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  same  tongue  called 
upon  Lord  Craven,  Master  Algernon  Grey,  and 
several  other  foreign  gentlemen,  to  present 
themselves  for  a  moment. 

Conversing  with  his  friend  Lord  Craven,  Al- 
gernon was  conducted  to  one  of  the  great  halls 
in  the  building  of  Ottho  Henry,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  much  bustle  and  some  confusion,  he 
found  Frederic  the  Fifth  booted  and  spurred 
for  his  departure,  with  a  number  of  gentlemen 
standing  round,  and  the  Electress-Mother,  with 
one  or  two  ladies  of  the  court,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. Elizabeth  of  England  was  not  present ; 
and  over  the  group  around  Louisa  Juliana,  the 
young  Englishman's  eye  roamed  in  vain,  seek- 
ing tho  form  of  Agnes  Herbert.  At  that  part- 
ing moment  his  heart  longed  for  a  few  words 
more,  for  one  last  sight  of  that  fair  face,  for  the 
sound,  if  but  for  an  instant,  of  that  melodious 
voice. 

As  he  approached,  Frederic  was  turning  as 
if  to  speak  with  his  mother,  but,  his  eye  light- 
ing upon  Lord  Craven  and  the  rest,  he  paused 
to  speak  with  them,  separately,  for  a  moment 
or  two.  His  principal  object  in  calling  them  to 
his  presence  seemed  but  to  conciliate  regard 
by  an  act  of  courtesy ;  and  to  each  he  had 
something  kind  and  graceful  to  say,  with  that 
winning  manner  which  is  always  powerful  to 
obtain  regard,  but  not  always  to  command 
obedience. 

"Ah,  my  unknown  friend,"  he  said,  when 
Algernon's  turn  came,  "  I  was  sure  you  would 
not  fail  me  ;  and,  when  I  heard  of  your  arrival 
last  night,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure,  but  no 
surprise.  What  men  can  you  count  upon  from 
England  V* 

"  I  have  only  fifteen  with  me  at  present,  sir,*' 
answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  but  I  think  I  can 
promise  that  the  number  in  Prague,  ere  a  month, 
will  be  fifty  ;  and  those  not  only,  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  but  to  train  others,  should  need  be ;  for 
they  have  been  taught  in  a  good  school,  and 
practised  in  some  sharp  encounters." 

*<  Thanks,  thanks,"  replied  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  **  that  is  a  mast  serviceable  addition  to 
oar  force — wait,  and  we  will  go  down  with  you. 
You  will  ride  near  us,  that  we  may  have  some 
conversation  with  you  as  we  go." 

He  then  turned  to  his  mother,  and,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  embraced  her  with  every  mark 
of  strong  aflfcction.  ''Farewell,  my  dearest 
mother !"  he  said,  while  the  tears  rose  in  his 
eyes  :  **  God  protect  you  and  me  !  Under 
Him,  it  is  to  you  I  look  for  the  safety  of  this 
fair  land  I  am  leaving." 

The  Electress  did  not  reply,  but  pressed  her 
son  warmly  to  her  heart,  and  then,  wringing 
his  hand  hard,  pressed  her  overflowing  eyes 
upon  his  shoulder.  After  a  few  moments, 
Frederic  gently  disengaged  himself,  and  took 
a  step  away,  turned  mr  another  embrace,  and 
then,  bursting  from  her,  strode  across  the  hall, 
followed  by  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  around. 

The  Electress  gazed  after  him  with  a  sad  and 
solemn  look,  then  clasped  her  hands  without 
lifting  her  bended  head,  and  exclaimed,  *'  There 
goes  the  Palatinate  into  Bohemia." 


The  Elector  paused  not  to  listen,  for  he  felt 
his  emotions  overpowering  him ;  and,  doobt- 
less,  the  sound  of  many  feet  drowned  tbe 
words  ere  they  reached  his  ears.  As  soon  as 
he  appeared  in  the  court,  a  shout,  not  like  an 
English  cheer,  but  sufficiently  expressiye  of 
gratulation,  welcomed  his  approach ;  and  a 
number  of  voices  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  Fred- 
eric, King  of  Bohemia !" 

The  Emperor  raised  his  plumed  hat  and 
bowed,  exclaiming  the  next  moment,  —  **To 
horse,  gentlemen,  to  horse!  There  are  too 
many  sweet  ties  and  dear  memories  here.  We 
must  break  away ;"  and,  crossing  the  court  on 
foot,  he  passed  for  the  last  time  through  the 
deep  archway  of  his  hereditary  castle,  folk)wed 
by  the  crowd  of  noble  and  enthusiastic  gentle- 
men who  had  assembled  to  accompany  him, 
and  sprang  upon  the  back  of  a  magnificent 
horse,  which  two  grooms,  runninff  in  haste,  led 
up  to  the  farther  side  of  the  dravnnridge. 

His  followers  hurried  to  mount ;  and  in  a 
moment  after,  the  cavalcade  was  descending 
the  hill.  The  fresh  and  fiery  char^rs  were 
eager  to  dash  on  ;  some  reared  and  plunged : 
some  pulled  hard  at  the  rein ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  horse  of  the  young  King,  though  od- 
qucstionably  the  finest  and  most  powerful  ani- 
mal of  the  whole  group,  full  of  life,  vigour,  and 
activity,  stumbled  at  the  first  step  and  well 
nigh  fell.  Never,  even  in  the  augury-lovhig 
days  of  tho  old  Romans,  was  there  a  time  when 
omens  of  any  kind  were  more  eagerly  watched, 
or  produced  a  deeper  impression  on  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  it  was  easyUo  sec  a  grave  and 
distressed  look  spread  over  the  countenances 
of  many  of  the  young  monarches  followers,  is 
they  marked  this  untoward  accident. 

"That  IS  unfortunate,"  said  the  younj^ 
.Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  was  riding  near  Al- 
gernon Grey. 

"Nay,  rather  fortunate  that  the  horse  did 
not  fall,"  replied  the  Englishman  ;  '*  but  do 
you  really  put  any  faith  in  such  indications!" 

"  Not  I."  answered  the  Prince  ;  **  but  omens 
often  make  misfortunes,  though  they  dont 
predict  them.  The  courage  of  half  a  score 
among  .us  is  already  cooled  by  that  horse's 
stumble  -,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  battle  lost  by 
the  first  look  of  a  comet's  tail.  Heaven  send 
us  no  more  such  auguries,  or  we  shall  reach 
Prague  with  cold  hearts." 

"Mine  is  cold  enough  already."  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  who  had  determined,  on  the 
expedition  before  him,'to  throw  away  the  re- 
serve which  had  so  long  overshadowed  him. 
and  cultivate,  by  frankness,  the  regard  of  those 
who  were  to  be  his  companions  for  many 
months ;  "  mine  is  cold  enough  already,  thouglu 
Heaven  knows,  not  cold  in  the  cause  of  yoor 
noble  Prince." 

"  Ay,  and  what  has  chilled  it  V'  asked  Chris-  ■ 
tian  of  Anhalt. 

"Many  things,"  answered  Algernon  Grey. 
with  a  faint  smile ;  "  some  treachery,  some 
disappointment,  some  burdensome  bonds,  form- 
ed by  good,  misjudging  friends,  which  can 
neither  be  broken  nor  shaken  oflf." 

"  A  bad  case,"  answered  Christian  of  Anhalt ; 
"  but,  methinks,  were  I  you,  I  would  never  suf^ 
fcr  things  that  cannot  be  mended  to  weigh  dowm 
my  light  free  heart,  but  would  rather  throw  t' 
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back  upon  fate's  hands,  and  be  merry  in  spite 
of  fortune.'* 

•*A  good  philosophy,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey;  "and  I  am  resolyed  to  try  it;  but  yet 
you  may  one  day  find  it  difficult  to  practise 
what  you  teach." 

"  Nay,  not  a  whit,"  replied  his  companion. 
**  We  may  learn  philosophy  even  from  the  brute 
beasts  ;  they  sigh  not  over  the  morrow  or  the 
yesterday.  It  is  only  because  we  make  curs- 
es of  powers  that  were  given  for  blessings, 
and  use  our  memory  and  our  foresight,  not  for 
warning  and  precaution,  but  for  regret  and  de- 
spair." 

•♦Excellent  good,"  cried  I.^vet,  who  was 
riding  but  a  step  behind.  "  The  same  doctrine 
I  have  been  preaching  to  him  for  the  last  two 
months !  Me  he  would  never  listen  to ;  now 
he  will  bo  all  docility ;  for  a  prophet  is  no 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  a  cousin's 
counsels,  like  the  ale  of  the  servants'  hall, 
always  taste  pickled  to  the  master  of  the 
house." 

"There  is  some  difference  between  your 
sage  advice,  William,  and  our  noble  com- 
rade's,'* answered  Algernon  Grsy. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  cried  Lovet.  ••  Enjoy  the  pres- 
ent :  forget  the  past ;  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself.  Such  is  the  cream  of  the  morality  of 
each ;  and  you  only  think  otherwise  because 
a  stale  pie  tastes  fresh  upon  a  dean  napkin. 
But  here  we  are  coming  to  the  square.  On  my 
life,  a  mighty  fine  body  of  men,  and  in  good 
order,  too.  There  must  have  been  a  shrewd 
bead  to  marshal  them." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TiiR  morning  was  fair,  but  sultry  ;  the  pace 
at  which  the  cavalcade  proceeded  was,  for 
several  miles,  very  quick ;  and  the  exhilarating 
effect  of  rapid  motion  woukl  probably  again 
have  raised  the  spirits  of  all,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  oppressive  feeling  in  the  air,  which 
rendered  the  application  of  the  spur  necessary, 
even  to  strong  and  high-blooded  horses,  at  the 
end  of  five  miles.  Algernon  Grey  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  anyone. 
In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  gloom 
that  hung  over  him,  to  laugh  and  talk  with  those 
around,  to  give  back  to  Lovet  jest  for  jest ;  the 
thoughts  which  he  wished  to  banish  would  re- 
turn and  struggle  to  possess  him  wholly.  We 
all  know  we  must  all  have  felt  the  influence  of 
particular  states  of  air,  not  alone  upon  our  cor- 
.  porcal  frame,  but  also  upon  the  very  energies 
of  the  mind  ;  when,  without  losing  in  the  slight- 
est degree  our  power  over  the  intellect,  we 
cannot  command  that  finer  and  more  supple 
element  in  our  complicated  nature — whatever 
it  be  called — which  gives  birth  to  the  feelings 
of  the  moment.  Reason  is  vain  against  it ; 
resolution  is  useless ;  we  may  govern  the  ex- 
ternal display,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  internal 
sensation  ;  and  a  lustrous  brightness,  or  a  dim 
cloud,  spreads  over  every  subject  of  contem- 
plation from  some  hidden  source  of  light  and 
shadow  within  us.  Who  can  say,  **  I  will  be 
merry  to-day  V*  The  man  who  does  so  is  a 
fool ;  ibr  not  the  brightest  gifls  of  fortune,  not 
Ihe  sunshine  of  all  external  things,  not  every 


effort  of  a  strong  determination,  not  the  exer- 
cise of  wit,  wisdom,  and  philosophy,  will  enable 
him  to  succeed,  unless  the  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness be  in  his  own  heart.  He  may  say,  "I 
will  be  calm ;"  and  n>any  a  roan  has  been  so, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  sufferings,  to  the  eye 
of  the  world.  Many  a  man,  perhaps,  has  been 
so  in  his  own  opinion  ;  but  I  much  doubt  wheth- 
er some  one  of  the  many  modifications  of  van- 
ity was  not,  even  then,  putting  a  cheat  upoa 
himself 

With  Algernon  Grey  the  effort  was  vain ;  he 
felt  depressed,  and  he  struggled  against  the 
depression ;  but  the  enemy  conquered,  and, 
foot  by  foot,  gained  ground  upon  him.  First, 
he  gave  way  so  far  as  to  think  of  Agnes  Her- 
bert, to  dwell  upon  the  recollection  of  her  beauty 
and  her  excellence.  Then  he  strove  to  cast 
bis  eyes  forward  into  the  future,  and  to  thiiik 
alone  of  the  coming  events ;  but  what  a  sad 
contrast  did  they  present  to  the  images  just 
banished  !  war,  and  strife,  and  the  fliby  turbu- 
lence of  ambition,  and  the  low,  mean  intrigues 
of  courts,  and  cold  pageantry,  and  idle  revel- 
ling ;  instead  of  beauty,  and  love,  and  [hope, 
and  sweet  domestic  peace  !  It  was  too  paififol 
to  rest  upon ;  and  bis  mind  turned  to  her  be 
loved  again ;  but  the  mme  bright  visions,  in 
which  he  had  indulged  for  a  moment,  would 
not  come  back  at  his  bidding.  He  thought  of 
Agnes,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  leaving  her  for  ever ; 
that  he  was  voluntarily  casting  away  the  early 
joy  of  first  love,  the  only  refuge  in  which  his 
heart  could  now  find  peace,  the  sweetest  light 
that  had  ever  dawned  upon  existence,  all  that 
imagination  could  have  pictured  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  And  deep,  deep,  to  his  very 
heart,  he  felt  the  sacrifice ;  and  his  spirit  writhed 
in  the  torture  which  he  inflicted  on  himself. 
"Should  he  really  nevdr  see  her  morel"  he 
asked  himself;  "or  should  he  see  her  again, 
but  as  the  wife  of  another  1"  There  was  agony 
and  despair  in  the  very  thought ;  and  yet,  what 
could  he  do  7  how  could  he  act  to  prevent  it  1 
how  could  he  shut  out  that  terrible  but  too  cer- 
tain conviction  T  It  was  impossible  to  change 
his  hard  fate.  It  was  impossible  even  to  dream 
that  it  would  be  changed ;  and  in  the  end  he 
gave  himself  up  to  dull  and  heavy  despondency. 
His  feelings  had  been  grave  and  sad  even  when 
he  came  to  Heidelberg.  He  had  believed  that 
he  was  destined  to  go  through  life  unloving  and 
unbeloved,  linked  to  one  whose  reported  con- 
duct was,  to  say  the  least,  light ;  whom  he  only 
remembered  as  a  proud,  haughty  child  ;  whom 
he  only  knew  by  the  evil  rumours  which  had 
reached  him.  But  since  that  time  a  light  had 
arisen  on  the  darkness  of  such  feelings,  to  go 
out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  kindled,  and 
leave  the  night  tenfold  more  gloomy  than  be- 
fore. He  had  learned  to  love,  Init  withoat 
hope ;  and  what  state  can  be  more  terrible  to 
a  young  and  passionate  heart  t 

On  such  things  he  pondered  as  they  rode 
along,  and  they  soon  absorbed  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  marked  not  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  road  they  took;  he  hardly  saw  the 
houses,  or  the  trees,  or  the  mountains  as  they 
passed.  He  marked  not  the  passing  hours,  or 
the  changes  of  the  light  and  sky.  But  there 
were  others  in  the  train  whose  eyes  were 
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more  busily  employed  ;  and  amongst  them 
were  those  of  his  own  servants,  who,  with 
less  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  felt,  or  seemed 
to  feel,  the  fatigues  of  the  way  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  sultry  atmosphere  far  more  than 
thcT  lord. 

"It  is  mighty  hot,  Tony,"  said  Frill,  the 
page,  wiping  his  brow  with  a  delicate  kerchief; 
"and  methinks  the  folks  are  riding  exceed- 
ingly fast,,  considering  the  sultriness  of  the 
temperature,  amd  the  capability  of  their  quad- 
rupeds." 

"  Ay,  good  lack,  it  is  hot,"  answered  the  ser- 
vant ;  "  but  the  quadrupeds,  as  you  call  them. 
Master  Frill,  can  bear  it  quite  as  well  as  the 
two-legged  beasts  perched  upon  them.  There 
thou  art  now  thyself,  mounted  upon  the  tall 
roan,  with  thy  redheeled  riding  boots  sticking 
out  from  under  thy  cloak,  like  a  small  Cornish 
crow  upon  the  back  of  a  big  sheep ;  and  losing 
much  moisture  from  thy  brow  and  temples, 
while  th^ood  beast  has  hardly  turned  a  hair. 
Now,  I  wiU  warrant  thee,  Frill,  thou  art  think- 
ing in  a  miserly  spirit  of  the  world  of  essences 
and  perfumed  soap  it  will  cost  to  cleanse  thee 
of  all  this  dust ;  but  I  will  console  thee.  Frill ; 
I  will  relieve  thy  mind.  Thy  conscience  shall 
be  spared  the  small  sin  of  pilfering  odours  out 
of  our  lord's  saddle-bags." 

"  I  have  no  need  to  pilfer,  Tony,"  answered 
the  boy  ;  "  I  leave  that  to  you.  I  have  got  all  I 
want  in  my  own  saddle-bags,  and  ask  nothing 
but  a  little  fair  water." 

"  That  thou  shalt  have  in  abundance,  Frill," 
replied  his  companion ;  "  and  sooner,  perchance, 
than  thou  thinkest ;  for,  if  yon  great  leaden  cloud 
lie  not,  thou  shalt  have  water  enough,  within  an 
hour,  as  to  spare  thee  all  future  washing  for  the 
day,  and  make  thee  forswear  all  such  liquids  for 
a  month  to  come." 

"  It  looks  marvellous  like  it,"  answered  Frill, 
eyeing  the  heavens,  with  a  somewhat  rueful 
look. 

"  Like  it.  but  not  marvellous,  friend  Frill," 
answered  Tony  ;  "  thunderstorms  will  come  in 
most  countries  of  the  world ;  and  rain  will  fall ; 
and  wind  will  blow ;  and  grass  will  spring  up 
with  its  universal  evergreen;  and  pages  will 
say  flat  things  in  pleasant  tones,  and  think 
themselves  mighty  wise  in  iheir  estate." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  thunder,  Tonyl" 
asked  the  youth,  in  a  tone  which  made  the 
older  servant  fancy  he  was  somewhat  appre- 
hensive. 

**  Ay,  that  it  will."  replied  Tony  ;  "  it  will 
thunder  to  your  hearths  content.  I  should  not 
wondvr  if  we  saw  half  a  dozen  of  those  gay 
lord^  struck  with  the  lightning.  I  have  seldom 
seen  so  great  a  bellyful  of  thunderbolts  as  that 
one  up  there." 

"  If  it  do,  Tony,  there's  a  good  creature,  just 
catch  the  bridle  of  my  horse ;  for  I  doubt  if  I 
have  strength  te  hold  him.  Saw  you  not  how 
be  plunged  and  passaged  just  as  we  were  set- 
ting out  ?  I  nvnng  my  two  arms  nearly  off  to 
keep  him  in." 

**  Oh,  I  will  put  to  a  stronger  arm  in  case  of 
need,"  answered  Tony.  "  I  thought  your  horse 
and  all  would  have  been  over  into  the  valley, 
at  which  I  should  have  rejoiced  with  sincere 
friendship,  as  an  honourable  and  distinguished 
death  for  one  so  yeung.    But  here  I  must  take 


care  that  yea  do  not  die  in  a  bj-roed  Kke  a 
pilgrim*s  donkey,  and  so  Til  stop  your  beast's 
capering  if  he  should  be  riotous.  But  vank 
you,  master  Frill,  how  oor  friend  with  the 
hawk's  eyes  is  plying  our  lord  and  his  cousin 
with  sweet  talk.  Now  I  will  not  give  the  valoe 
of  a  goose's  egg  for  anything  that  he  says ;  bat 
yet  be  you  certain,  good  friend  Frill,  that  he 
says  nothing  without  an  object.  It  would  be 
worth  something  to  know  what  that  object  is ; 
for  then  one  could  watch  his  working  for  it.** 

"  Can  he  be  wishing  to  get  our  lord  killed," 
asked  Frill,  "if  he  puts  him  upon  such  expe- 
ditions as  these t" 

"Not  so,  master  page,"  answered  Tony; 
"  first,  because  he  did  not  put  him  upon  this^ 
expedition.  I  heard  him  arguing  reasonably 
enough  one  day  against  his  going." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Frill ;  "  but  I  saw  a  boy  in 
the  street  of  Heidelberg,  driving  a  large  old  bear, 
and  when  he  wanted  him  to  go  on,  he  pulled  him 
back  by  a  string  round  his  hind  leg." 

"  A  savoury  comparison  for  our  noble  mas- 
ter," said  Tony  ;  "  but  yet  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it ;"  and,  scratching  his  head,  with  one 
finger  thrust  under  his  broad  hat,  he  meditated 
for  a  moment  or  two.  "  No,  no,"  he  continued, 
at  length.  "  he  could  gain  nothing  by  it ;  that's 
not  his  object.  He  is  but  his  cousin  by  the  side 
of  the  wofnan.  The  title  dies  with  our  lord,  if 
he  has  no  children ;  and  the  estates  go  to  the 
Howards.  It  would  be  worse  for  him,  rather 
than  better,  if  be  died  ;  for  I  know  he  borrows 
money  from  time  to  time.  It  can*t  be  thai, 
Master  Frill." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Tony,"  replied  the  boy; 
"  I  think  you  might  get  something  from  old  Paol 
Watson,  who  joined  us  with  the  rest  at  MaoA- 
heim.  He  was  bred  up  in  the  Lady  Sudan's 
household,  and  Sir  William  is  always  dowi 
there,  I  hear." 

"  Get  something  from  Paul  Watson  !"  ericd 
Tony.  "  Get  juice  out  of  a  stone !  Why,  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  ten  words  to  give  to  any  man; 
but  ril  try,  notwithstanding.  He  knows,  I  dare 
say,  if  he  would  but  speak ;  for  these  silent  fel- 
lows use  their  eyes,  if  not  their  tongues.  Let 
us  ride  up  to  him  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 
On  my  life,  I  wish  the  storm  would  come  down, 
for  this  heat  is  unbearable."  n 

Thus  saying,  he  pushed  on  his  horse  at  the 
side  of  the  cavalcade,  till  he  reached  the  spot 
where  a  well-equipped  body  of  armed  men  was 
moving  along  in  the  Elector's  train.  The  dif- 
ference of  their  accoutrements  and  the  figures 
of  their  horses,  combining  great  bone  and 
strength  with  agility,  marked  them  out  for 
English  soldiers ;  and,  drawing  in  his  rein  by 
the  side  of  a  man  some  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
grey  hair  and  moustache,  Tony  commenced  a 
conversation,  saying,  "  Well,  Paul,  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  more  than  nine  months ;  how  has 
it  gone  with  you  since  V 

"  Well,"  answered  the  man,  scarcely  looking 
round. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  about  ever  since!** 
asked  Tony. 

"Many  things,"  replied  Paul  Watson. 

"  You  have  been  down  at  the  Lady  Sosan'a, 
I  hear,"  continued  Tony,  "  in  your  old  hauntsb 
Master  Watson.  I  dare  say  you  enjoyed  yoor- 
self  mightily." 
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*•  Tec/'  answered  his  companion. 

*'  Was  Sir  WilHam  down  there  then  V*  con- 
tinued Tony,  in  a  careless  manner. 

Paul  Watson  nodded  his  head. 

**  I  wonder  what  is  his  ohject  in  going  about 
with  our  loni  here,  after  letting  him  wander  so 
many  years  by  himself,"  said  Tony,  musingly. 

*'  Don't  know,"  replied  Paul  Watson. 

"  What  was  he  about  so  long  down  there  V' 
was  Tony's  next  question  ;  and  to  this  he  got 
the  only  satisfactory  answer  he  had  yet  re- 
ceived. 

**  Making  love  to  the  lady,'*  answered  his 
companion,  with  a  grin  and  a  sort  of  gasp,  as 
if  the  number  of  words,  though  they  would  be 
spoken,  half  choked  him  in  the  utterance. 

"  Oh,  oh  !"  cried  Tony,  bis  eyes  lighting  up 
with  intelligence ;  but  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  inquiring  farther ;  for  one  of  the  Elector's 
officers,  riding  along  the  line,  motioned  him  to 
fall  back,  saying,  **Keep  the  order,  keep  the 
order !" 

Tony  obeyed;  for  although  be  might  have 
liked  to  inquire  farther,  yet  thoso  few  words 
gave  him  the  key  to  many  a  secret.  Frill,  who, 
TTotwithstanding  a  certain  portion  of  page-like 
.  affectation,  was  a  shrewd,  clever  youth,  had 
remained  in  his  place,  thinking  it  much  better 
that  Tony  should  go  on  alone,  trusting  to  ob- 
tain from  him  any  information  he  might  acquire 
by  one  means  or  another,  after  his  return. 

**  I  would  not  come  with  you,  Tony,"  he  said  ; 
*'for  if  Paul  will  but  speak  little  before  one,  he 
will  speak  nothing  before  two.  What  has  he 
told  you  t" 

"  Little  enough,"  answered  Tony ;  "  but  now 
take  care  of  your  beast.  Master  Frill ;  for  here 
cwnes  down  the  storm." 

A  large  heavy  drop  or  two  fell,  as  he  spoke, 
spotting  the  dust  upon  their  horses'  coats ;  and, 
the  next  instant,  a  broad  flash  of  lightning  shot 
acr»ti8  the  whole  sky,  changing  the  lurid  mass 
of  cloud,  which  by  this  time  had  crept  up  over 
the  zenith,  iiito  one  wide  expanse  of  flame. 
At  first  the  thunder  followed  slowly  after  the 
flash,  leaving  a  long  interval  between  ;  but,  cro 
many  minutes  were  over,  the  roar  was  almost 
incessant;  the  sky,  scarcely  for  an  instant 
free  from  lightning,  echoed  from  mountains  to 
woods ;  the  crash  of  t-ho  thunder  was  really 
terrific;  and  that  storm,  which  accompanied 
Frederic  on  his  way  to  claim  the  crown  of  Bo- 
lieraia,  is  recorded  by  all  annalists  as  the  most 
tremendous  that  ever  visited  the  Palatinate. 
To  describe  k  is  impossiblo ;  but  we  may  com- 
prehend what  was  its  intensity,  when  wo  learn 
that  men  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  danger 
felt  overawed  by  the  strange  and  terrible  phe- 
nomena they  witnessed  ;  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  chronicler,  *'  thought  that  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come."  The  fierce  flame  of  light- 
ning half  blinded  both  horses  and  men ;  the 
fierce  livid  streaks  of  fire  shot  incessantly  down 
from  the  sky  ;  and,  darting  amidst  the  forests, 
rent  many  of  tlte  strongest  trees  to  atoms. 
Balls  of  flame  passed  hissing  through  the  air, 
and  exploded  with  a  sound  like  the  discharge 
of  largo  ordnance;  while  the  continued  roll  of 
the  thunder  deafened  the  ear ;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  crash,  as  if  mighty  rocks  had  been 
cast  down  into  an  echoing  vault,  broke  through 
the  less  intense  sounds  and  seemed  to  shake 


the  very  earth.  The  rain,  too,  came  down  % 
torrents,  now  and  then  mingled  with  bail ;  but, 
far  from  mitigating  the  fury  of  the  storm,  it 
seemed  only  to  aggravate  its  rage. 

A(  first  thehorses'plonged,  and  darted  hither 
and  thither,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  con- 
fusion took  place  in  the  cavalcade ;  but,  after 
a  time,  they  seemed  cowed  into  tranquillity, 
and,  with  drooping  heads  and  hanging  ears, 
plodded  on,  with  torrents  of  rain  streaming  off 
their  coats. 

For  seven  hours — from  nine  till  four — ^the 
war  of  elements  continued,  without  the  slight- 
est abatement;  and  then  another  hour  was 
passed,  with  the  thunder  roaring  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  the  lightning  streaming  more 
faintly,  after  which  succeeded  dull  heavy  rain. 
Still,  throughout  the  whole,  the  young  King  of 
Bohemia  pursued  his  way ;  spurring  on  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  ae  fast  as  the  weary  and 
discouraged  horses  would  go.  Once  only  he 
paused,  in  a  small  town,  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment and  rest ;  but  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
he  was  on  the  way  again,  and  drew  not  a  rein 
till,  just  as  night  was  falling,  and  a  faint  streak 
of  yellow  light  was  seen  to  the  westward 
under  the  dull  canopy  of  cloud,  some  towera 
and  steeples  were  seen,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles;  and  Christian  of  Anbalt^ 
pointing  on  as  he  rode  by  AlgernoaGrey,  ex- 
claimed,  *'  Thank  God !  there  is  our  resting- 
place.  This  has,  indeed,  all  been  very  unfor- 
tunate." 

"  It  has,  truly,"  answered  the  young  English- 
man ;  "  and  the  more  so,  if  you  have  furmed  a 
right  judgment  of  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
your  coiatrymen." 

'*  It  is  of  that,  alone,  I  speak,"  answered  the 
Prince.  "  Who  minds  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
or  a  thunder-storm,  as  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned  1  But  yet  half  of  the  people  here 
are  already  drawing  evil  prognostications  fronv 
a  stumbling  horse  and  the  usual  result  of  a 
month  of  hot  weather.  When  the  priests  and 
the  ladies  arrive,  too,  it  will  be  worse ;  for,  if 
men  arc  too  much  given  to^uperstition,  womea 
and  clergymen  know  no  end  of  it — always* 
excepting  eur  fair  Queen,  whose  own  high  souL 
is  her  omen  of  success.  I  wonder  where  our 
quarters  are  marked  out.  You  are  in  the  same- 
inn  with  me,  I  hear.  My  father  lodges  with 
the  King  in  the  town-house.  Where  they  are 
to  put  us  all,  in  this  small  place,  I  know  not — 
especially  after  the  Queen  and  the  rest  have 
arrived." 

'*Does  she  come  hither  to-night  V'  asked 
Algernon  Grey,  in  some  surprise. 

*'  Yes ;  but  it  will  be  late,"  replied  his  com- 
panion. *'  She  comes  by  the  other  road  ;  it  is 
further  round,  but  less  hilly,  and  relays  of 
horses  are  prepared  for  her.  Here !  Herr  von 
Alfcld,"  he  continued,  addressing  a  gentleman 
who  was  riding  by,  **know  you  where  my 
quarters  lie  t"  , 

"  One  of  the  inns  in  the  market-place,"  re- 
plied the  ofllcer  to  whom  he  spoke,  **  is  marked 
for  you,  the  Lord  Craven,  and  two  other  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  with  your  trains.  I  will  tell 
ycui  the  name ;"  and  he  looked  at  the  paper  ia 
his  hand,  but  the  light  was  too  faint  to  enable 
him  to  see ;  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he 
said,  *'  It  is  the  Star  excellent,  sir — I  remem- 
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ber  now  ;  it  is  the  Star,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
market." 

He  then  rode  on ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  be- 
gan the  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion  ineviiabfy 
produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  large  and  long 
expected  parly  into  a  small  town,  notwith- 
standing every  precautionary  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  their  accommodation.  The  rain  had 
just  ceased ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  at  their 
doors  or  windows ;  the  innumerable  signs 
which  hung  from  house  to  house  across  the 
narrow  streets — for  the  most  part  crowned  with 
garlands — shook  showers  of  large  drops  upon 
all  who  passed  below ;  boys  and  girls  ran  be- 
side the  horses,  shouting  and  screaming ;  horse- 
boys and  drawers  rushed  out  of  inns  and  tav- 
erns ;  torches  and  lanterns  flashed  here  and 
there ;  and  the  young  king's  harbingers,  who 
had  been  sent  on  the  preceding  day,  coming 
forth  to  conduct  the  different  parties  to  the 
quarters  prepared  for  them,  aided  to  banish 
everything  like  order  from  the  cavalcade. 
Frederic  himself,  and  the  part  of  the  train 
immediately  attached  to  his  person,  of  course 
found  no  difficulty ;  but  all  the  other  gentle- 
men dispersed,  eagerly  seeking  their  lodging, 
and  calling  loudly  to  their  men  to  follow  ;  while 
every  innkeeper  who  had  a  single  chamber  un- 
appropriated strove  to  mislead  some  of  the 
stragglers  into  his  house,  assuring  them  that 
there  was  the  place  engaged  for  them. 

"Come  on,  Grey,  with  me,"  said  Christian 
of  Anhalt,  between  whom  and  Algernon  had 
sprung  up  a  feeling  of  friendship,  which  went 
on  increasing  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  "  Call 
your  men  together,  as  they  are  strangers,  and 
bid  them  follow  close,  with  your  cotflin.  My 
people  can  take  care  of  themselves,  as  they 
have  good  broad  German  tongues  in  their  heads. 
I  can  find  my  way  to  this  Star,  for  I  have  been 
here  before.  The  market-place  is  straight  on, 
where  the  King  is  going.** 

Algernon's  orders  were  soon  given ;  Lovot 
rode  up  to  his  side,  the  servants  and  his  little 
band  of  soldiers  came  up  cloee  behind,  pushing 
through  the  crowd  with  a  quiet  regularity  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  market-place,  which  was  large  and 
commodious  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
town.  The  town-house  was  directly  opposite, 
and  innumerable  lights  were  running  along  the 
front  from  window  to  window,  showing  that 
the  Prince  was  already  within  ;  but  as  Christian 
of  Anhalt  was  looking  from  side  to  side  to  dis- 
cover the  sign  of  the  Star,  a  man  in  a  citizen's 
dress,  with  a  long  grey  beard  came  up  to  the 
side  of  his  horse,  saying,  **  This  way.  Highness. 
Here  arc  your  quarters  at  my  inn." 

"  What  is  it  called  1"  asked  the  Prince.  "  Is 
it  the  Star?" 

'•No,  sir,  the  Golden  Cup."  answered  the 
landlord. 

"  That  will  not  do,  then,"  replied  Christian  : 
••  ours  is  the  Star.  It  must  be  there.  Grey,  on 
the  right — come  on  ;"  and  without  waiting  for 
the  ninionslrances  of  the  host  of  the  Golden 
Cup,  he  pushed  his  horse  forward,  and  soon 
saw  a  golden  star  hanging  from  the  face  of  a 
large  house  apparently  covered  all  over  with 
.grutet>que  paintings  in  fresco. 

"  Now,  noble  lords,  now,  what  is  your  pleas- 


ure V  asked  the  landlord,  who  was  standing  at 
his  door  with  two  serving  boys. 

•*  Meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  a  fire  to  dry  onr 
wet  cloaks,"  answered  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
springing  from  his  horse,  and  walking  into  the 
passage,  followed  by  Algernon  Grey  and  Lovrt. 

"  Meat,  and  drink,  and  fire,  yoa  shall  have, 
noble  gentlemen,"  replied  the  good  man ;  "  bat 
lodging  I  cannot  give,  for  the  whole  bouse  is 
taken  by  the  king's  harbingers  for — " 

*'  For  us,"  added  the  young  Prince,  interrupt- 
ing him,  and  entering  a  hall  en  the  right,  finom 
which  a  cheerful  blaze  broke  forth.  "Quick, 
my  good  host,  set  what  you  can  before  as,  and 
especially  good  wine ;  and  send  out  one  of  your 
boys  to  take  care  of  our  men  without.  Here, 
Grey,  let  us  dry  what  Scultetus  calls  the  ooier 
man,  while  they  bring  us  something  to  warm 
the  inner  man.— What,  in  the  devil^s  name,  do 
you  stand  for,  host  ?  Do  you  want  us  to  oae 
cold  iron  that  you  stay  gaping  there  ?" 

The  host  ran  out  alarmed,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  some  of  the  servants  brought  in 
several  dishes  of  smoking  viands,  with  three 
flasks  of  wine.  But,  as  the  party  of  travelleiB 
sat  down,  Algernon  Grey,  judging  by  the  scared 
looks  of  the  attendants,  whispered  to  the  Prince, 
"I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  here. 
Are  you  sure  that.Herr  Von  Alfeld  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  t" 

"  By  my  life,  I  know  not,"  replied  Christiaa 
of  Anhalt ;  "but,  right  or  wrong,  I  sup  before  1 
move.  Ho!  drawer,  where  is  your  master  1 
Send  him  here !" 

"  He  is  gone,  noble  sir,  to  seek  one  of  the 
harbingers,"  replied  the  lad,  in  a  humble  tone: 
"  he  thinks  there  is  some  mistake.** 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake  atM>ut  this  stewed 
hare,"  cried  Lovet,  "  unless  it  be  a  cat  disguised, 
and  even  then  it  smells  too  savoury  to  be  m- 
quired  into.     Shall  I  help  your  Highness  V 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Christian  of 
Anhalt :  "  cat  or  devil,  I  will  eat.it,  if  it  be  tea- 
der.  Out  with  those  corks,  knaves!  Now, 
success  to  our  cxpeditien,  and  long  live  Fred- 
eric, King  of  Bohemia.  This  inn  is  mighty 
quiet,  it  must  be  confessed.  I  thought  to  find 
the  hall  tenanted  by  a  score.  I  fear  we  have 
got  into  some  reserved  chase,  and  are  poaching 
upon  a  private  larder ;  but  no  matter,  so  that 
hunger  be  satisfied  and  the  wet  kept  out." 

With  such  light  talk  passed  away  about  half 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  landlord 
reappeared  with  a  tall  personage  whom  the 
prince  of  Anhalt  recognised  as  one  of  Frederic's 
attendants ;  and  saluting  him  with  a  gay  laugh, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  William  of  Waldhof,  if 
we  are  in  a  wrong  nest,  it  is  all  Alfe]d*s  fault: 
he  told  me  that  the  Star  was  to  be  our  quarters, 
as  my  English  friend  can  witness." 

*'  He  mistook,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  other ; 
"  he  should  have  said  the  Golden  Cup.  Bat  it 
matters  not,  my  prince,  for  the  present.  This 
inn  is  for  the  Queen's  ladies,  who  cannot  lodge 
in  the  town-house ;  but  they  are  not  expected 
fur  some  hours,  so  finish  your  supper,  in  Heav- 
en's name,  and  then  at  your  convenience  betake 
yourself  to  the  inn  just  opposite.  I  will  go  and 
see  that  all  is  ready  for  you,  and  put  your  men 
in  possession ;  for  I  passed,  I  think,  some  fbrty 
of  them  at  the  door." 

"Thunder  and  devils!"  cried  Christian  of 
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Anhalt,  turning  to  the  hoet,  "what  left  yoo 
them  at  the  doors  fori" 

"  I  had  no  place  for  them,  your  Highness," 
answered  the  man,  in  a  humble  tone ;  and  Will- 
iam of  Waidof  stepping  in  to  quiet  the  prince's 
anger,  the  latter  sat  down  again  to  the  table, 
from  which  he  had  started  up,  and  recom- 
menced his  meal  with  a  degree  of  hunger  which 
Mras  not  easily  satisfied.  Wine,  and  meat,  and 
game  disappeared  with  wonderful  oelcrity  ;  for 
neither  Lovet  nor  Algernon  Grey  had  tasted 
anything  since  they  left  Heidelberg,  and  the 
distance  was  considerably  more  than  fifty 
miles :  a  lung  journey,  in  those  days  of  evil 
roads  and  tortuous  paths.  Christian  of  Anhalt 
drank  deep,  and  Lovet  did  not  fear  to  follow  his 
example,  fur  he  loved  the  wine-cup,  though,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  had  little  effect  upon  him.  On 
the  young  Prince  it  worked  more  potently,  not 
that  he  gut  drunk,  for  he  could  talk  and  reason 
sensibly  enough;  and  not  even  his  corporeal 
faculties,  which  usually  give  way  sooner  than 
the  mental  in  men  accustomed  to  deep  pota- 
tions, were  at  all  weakened.  He  crossed  the 
room  steadily,  to  fetch  something  that  he  want- 
ed from  a  small  pocket  in  his  cloak;  and  though 
be  showed,  towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  an  in- 
clination to  fall  asleep,  yet  by  no  other  sign  did 
be  betray  that  he  had  been  drinking.  At  length, 
however,  as  he  finished  the  second  bottle  of 
strong  old  wine  which  had  gone  to  his  own 
share,  he  rose,  saying,  "  I  must  have  a  nap  he- 
fore  I  go  farther.  Any  man  who  is  awake 
rouse  me  in  an  hour.  If  we  all  go  to  the  land 
of  dreams  together,  doubtless  some  one  will 
come  to  turn  us  out  when  the  ladies  arrive. 
80,  good  night  for  the  present  ;*'  and,  lying 
down  on  a  bench  at  the  farther  side  of  the  hall, 
liu  was  soon  deep  in  slumber. 

Had  Algernon  Grey  given  way  to  the  strong 
temptation  of  drowning  the  memory  of  many 
cares  in  the  sparkling  juice,  that  but  raises  the 
spirits  to  depress  them  more  terribly  afterwards, 
he  might  perhaps  have  found  the  same  thought- 
less repose ;  but  he  had  avoided  the  wine,  as 
was  his  custom ;  and,  after  seeing  the  young 
Prince  sinking  to  sleep,  he  turned  to  Lovet, 
saying,  "We  must  see  for  these  horses  you 
sent  on,  William.  Doubtless  they  will  be  need- 
ed early  to-morrow.  Know  you  where  they 
arc  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  answered  WilUam  Lovet ;  *'  how 
could  I  teH  the  names  of  inns  in  a  place  which 
bcems  to  consist  of  little  else  ?  I  told  the  Ger- 
man fellow  you  sent  with  them  to  do  the  best 
he  could  for  them ;  and,  on  my  life,  I  think  you 
bad  better  stay  till  we  get  to  the  other  place, 
and  then  send  out  some  of  the  men  to  hunt. 
Here  is  a  buttle  and  a  half  of  wine  still  to  be 
drunk,  and  I  shall  take  my  share,  lest  we  do 
not  find  anything  so  good  where  we  are  going." 

•♦  No,  no."  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  *'  I  like 
to  be  prepared.  Vou  stay  and  watch  our  young 
friend  there,  drinking  the  wine  meanwhile,  and 
f^  I  will  go  and  see  what  can  bo  done  to  find  the 
means  of  mounting  us  all  to-morrow.  My 
charger  will  not  hold  out  much  longer  over 
such  roads." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  quitted  the  inn, 
leaving  his  cluak  to  dry  before  the  great  fire  ; 
and,  wandering  out  into  the  streets,  had,  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  discovered  the 


small  public-hoose,  with  its  long  range  of  stab- 
ling, where  his  fresh  horses  had  been  put  np ; 
and,  giving  what  orders  he  thought  necessary, 
returned  slowly  towards  the  Star.  The  whole 
town  was  still  full  of  bustle;  people  passing 
about  in  all  directions,  torches  and  lanterns 
flitting  from  door  to  door;  and,  as  Algernon 
Grey  came  forth  from  the  doors  of  the  stables, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  rolling  sound,  something 
like  the  beat  of  a  distant  drum.  On  approach- 
ing the  town-house,  however,  he  saw  several 
large  heavy  carriages  drawn  up  before  it,  a 
number  of  horses,  and  ten  or  fifteen  servants 
busily  unloading  a  quantity  of  luggage.  Con- 
cluding at  once  that  the  Queen  had  arrived,  he 
hurried  into  the  Star,  the  passage  of  which  was 
deserted,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  opened  the 
door  of  the  eating-hall,  and  went  in.  The  large 
room  had  now  only  one  tenant,  and  that  was  a 
lady,  who.  standing  with  her  back  towards  him, 
gazed  into  the  fire,  with  her  left  hand  leaning 
on  his  own  cloak,  cast  over  the  tall  back  of  a 
chair  to  dry.  Algernon  Grey's  heart  beat ;  for, 
although  wrapped  up  in  mantles,  and  with  a  veil 
over  the  head,  the  lines  of  the  figure  were  diffi- 
cult to  discern,  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
graceful  attitude  into  which  it  had  fallen,  with 
the  one  small  foot  crossed  over  the  other,  and 
the  hand  resting  so  lightly  on  the  chair  for  sup- 
port that  it  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  it,  which 
impressed  him  at  once  with  the  certainly  of 
who  it  was.  At  the  first  sound  of  his  step  in 
the  room,  Agnes  turned  round  ;  and,  with  irre- 
pressible joy  in  his  heart  and  in  his  face— joy 
against  which  reason  had  no  power — her  lorer 
sprang  forward  and  took  her  hand. 

There  was  equal  pleasure  in  the  countenance 
of  Agnes  Herbert,  and  she  thanked  him  with 
bright  smiles  for  coming  to  see  her  so  soon  ;  so 
that  it  was  hard  for  Algernon  to  explain  that  he 
did  not'know  she  was  to  form  one  of  the  train 
to  the  young  Queen. 

*<  I  thought  you  must  have  known  that  long 
ago,"  replied  the  lady.  "  There  was  a  doubt  at 
one  time  whether  I  should  accompany  her  or 
not,  and  as  my  uncle  expressed  no  wish  for  me 
to  stay,  the  Electress  mother  urged  me  to  go, 
and,  of  course,  I  could  not  refuse." 

'*  It  is  fated,"  thought  Algernon  Grey  ;  "  it  is 
fated  !  What  use  of  struggling  against  such 
events!  I  will  do  naught  that  I  can  regret 
or  be  ashamed  of,  but  I  will  make  myself  mis- 
erable no  more  by  a  constant  war  with  my  own 
heart." 
He  remained  with  Agnes  for  more  than  an 
'  hour,  for  half  an  hour  nearly  alone ;  and,  when 
:  the  Countess  of  Lowenstein  and  two  other 
i  ladies  joined  them,  he  still  lingered,  giving  aid 
in  all  their  arrangements,  listening  to  the  do- 
tails,  of  which  they  were  full,  of  the  periki 
and  discomforts  of  the  way,  and  cheering  them 
with  gay  and  lively  conversation  full  of  hope 
and  oxpectation  for  the  future.  Only  one  of 
the  four  ladies  ihnre  present  had  ever  spoken 
with  him  before ;  but  to  her  his  present  de- 
meanour and  conversation  were  altogether  new 
and  strange ;  it  was  different  from  anything  she 
had  seen  or  heard  in  him  before,  but  not  less 
pleasing.  Her  mind  required  soothing  and 
cheering ;  it  sought  to  revive  hope  and  kindle 
expectation,  but  found  within  itself  no  resources 
to  eflfect  such  an  object ;  and  as  with  graceful 
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and  varied  powers  he  painted  the  coming  |  crossed  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  entered  the 
in  the  brightest  colours,  and  showed  the  town  of  Egra  ;  from  Egra  he  was  conducted  m 

triumphal  procession,  amidst  the   shouts  aod 
gratulatiuna  of  the  people,  the  boisiemus  joj 
of  the  rude  nohihty  of  the  realm,  and  the  viU 
enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  party,  to  the  gates 
of  the  fine  old  town  of  Prague.     In  the  iiume- 
(llate  vicinity  of  the  city  rises  a  hill,  called  ibe 
Wcissenherg,  or  White-mountain  -,  and  bf  nfiib 
it  is  a  splendid  promenade,  named  the  Star. 
At  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  which  was  des- 
tined to  he  the  field  where  all  the  bright  hopes 
then  entertained  were  destroyed  ;  and  nn  the 
beautiful  walk  of  the  Star,  soon  to  be  dreoched 
with  the  blood  of  many  that  then  surriianded 
him  in  joy,  and  health,  and   high-souled  ex- 
pectation, the  train   of  the    young    monarch 
halted,  and  \va:i  met  by  an  ininien«ic  coocoune 
of  the  citizens,  with  the  states  and  magisirata 
at  their  hcud.     Two  thousand  horse  escorted 
Frederic  into   the   town  \    ambassadors  froa 
many  other  states  were  present ;  the  nobLlity 
of  the  whole  land  assembled  to  do  hcnoor  la 
their  sovcrei;;ii ;  and  four  hundred  of  the  £> 
cient  Hussites,  armed,  after  the  fashion  of  tbe 
times  of  uld,  with  hauberks  of  chained  mad, 
with  lances,  and  double-handed  sword.**  at  ilj'i 
back,  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard,  bearin;  ii 
the  midst  the  enormous  banner  of  the  uoroc- 
qucrable  Ziski,  emblazoned  with  a  cup,  %\M. 
and  dusty  from  the  many  fields  in  which  be 
had  led  on  hib  fierce  followers  to  the  slaughur, 
but  raising  h>«;h  hopes  of  conquest  and  succea 
by  the  memory  of  past  victories,  and  invmciife 
resistance.     The  air  rang  with  shouts ;  ilnisi 
and  trumpets  .sounded  around  ;  confidence, reefr 
lution,  enthui^iasm,  were  in  every  heart;  vi, 
thus,  in  the   midst  of  latiiia  publica,  at  O 
merarius  calls  it,  was  Frederic  conducted  iit# 
the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  over  which k 
was  to  reign  but  one  short  year. 

The  coronation  of  the  King  and  the  Qoen 
shortly  followed ;  and  for  a  brief  pcrisd  il 
was  joy.  and  pageantry,  and  success  ;  bat  the 
reverse  was  speedily  coming;  tlie^ day-dresi 
was  quickly  to  be  dispelled  ;  and  all  the  erJi 
that  the  monarches  mother  had  foreseei 
gathered,  like  thunder-clouds,  around  him. 

At  first,  nothing  could  equal  the  popubrltr 
both  of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  her  beauty,  hn 
grace,  her  kindness  won  all  hearts ;   anil  ihi 


fnCare  prospect  on  the  fairest  side,  she  listened, 
half  convinced  that  her  uncle's  dark  apprehen- 
sions were  vain,  and  that,  with  such  men  as  the 
one  before  her  to  aid,  direct,  and  support  a 
noble  and  a  holy  cause,  success  could  not  fail 
to  follow,  and  all  would  end  in  victory  and 
peace. 

At  length,  it  was  announced  that  the  rooms 
above  were  ready ;  for,  with  a  somewhat  na- 
tional spirit  of  delay,  but  few  preparations  had 
been  made,  under  the  idea  that  the  Queen 
would  not  arrive  till  midnight ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder  to  de- 
part, saying,  *'  Rest  must  bo  very  needful  to  you 
all,  fair  ladies  ;  for  it  must  have  been  a  weary 
journey  to  you." 

"  Far  more  tiresome,"  answered  Agnes,  "  to 
all,  than  if  wo  had  come  on  horseback,  as  we 
should  have  done  some  five  or  t(?n  years  ago. 
I  hate  these  carriages  for  travelling ;  they  are 
well  enough  in  a  procession,  or  to  go  through  a 
town ;  but,  for  a  road,  I  think  the  old  way  is 
best." 

**  Had  we  come  in  the  old  fashion,"  said  the 
Countess  of  Ijdwcnstein,  '*we  should  have 
been  melted,  like  sugar-candy,  with  all  the  rain 
that  has  fallen." 

••  Heaven  forbid !"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  laugh- 
ing ;  *'  for  then  there  would  have  been  a  world 
of  sweetness  wasted  on  the  high  road;"  and, 
seeing  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  retired, 
leaving  no  unfavourable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  HOST  now,  for  one  brief  chapter,  qi^it  the 
course  of  narrative  1  have  been  hitherto  pur- 
suing, and,  instead  of  detailing,  day  by  day, 
the  actions  and  feelings  of  the  personages  in 
whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  interest  Mic  reader, 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  one  whole 
year,  dwelling  principally  upon  the  facts  of  gen- 
eral history ;  but,  in  the  end,  endeavouring  to 
sum  op,  in  a  very  few  words,  all  those  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  position 
of  Algernon  Grey  and  Agnes  Herbert. 

As  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted 


with  German  history,  Frederic,  King  of  Bohe- 1  population,   from    high    to    low,   almost  wr- 


mia,  pursued  his  journey  on  horseback  on  the 
following  morning  to  the  small  town  of  Alt- 
dorf,  riding  but  one  horse  from  Heidelberg  to 
that  place  ;♦  thence  he  went  to  Amberg,  and 
thence  again  to  Waldsaehsen,  joined  on  the 


shipped  her  ns  she  passed.  The  gentle  de- 
meanour of  the  King,  too,  conciliated  regi?d 
Plis  light  and  happy  spirit  shed  sunsLie 
around;  his  dignified  air  and  handsome  penot 
concealed  the  weakness  of  a  character  irreso- 


(ye-witD«M.  sinio  that  Frederic  accompanied  the  Queen 
und  (he  rest  of  the  cuiiit  rrom  Hcidelt>eri;  to  Amberg,  in 
K  train  of  eighteen  carriages;  but  it  Is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  he,  and  the  gpntlemen  who  accompanied  him.  rode 
the  whole  way.  The  King  hlmnelf  performed  the  jonr- 
Aej  to  Altdon^  near  two  hundred  mtlo,  on  one  honw;; 
then  the  poor  beast  fell  dead,  and  the  tAuffed  ik\n  waa  \o 
m  mn  fyr  maay  years  la  the  Ubrmry  of  \hal  pViM. 


road  by  many  friends,  and  was  met  at  the  |  lute,  though  personally  brave ;  and  his  happ? 
latter  town,  which  was  then  the  last  of  the  language  and  easy  eloquence  covered,  as  is  n 
Upper  Palatinate,  by  the  deputies  of  the  States  frequently  the  case,  the  want  of  more  important 
of  Bjhemia.  At  Waldsachsen  and  Amberg  powers,  judgment, and  foresight,  and  discretroii- 
bome  days  were  passed  ;  but  at  length,  in  tlie  i  Gradually,  however,  as  events  of  great  dehcact 
middle  of  October,  the  young  King,  with  a  I  called  for  just  and  immediate  action,  the  shony 
train  almost  swelled  to  the  amount  of  an  army,  j  qualities  were  reduced  to  their  right  valae  n 

-    - —  —       —     -  I  the  minds  of  men;    the  great    deficiency  of  I 

*  somo  letters,  from  a  person  who  prctoaded  to  bo  aa   more  Sterling  abilities  became  apparent.   ThBM  I 

followed  doubt  and  regret  at  the  choice  ihd  I 
had  been  made.    Selfish  interests  raised  ihear  I 
selves  up  to  struggle  for  temporary  advantHJ  M 
under  a  weak  and  facile  prince.     Gloomy  dw^ 
xconuicit  followed  disappointment;  and  apathy  j 
\«uccK^«^  «ti\\^^va«ak  \sk  \Mk  ««QgHt«    Vf  hen-   | 
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erer  sach  is  the  case,  treason  is  not  far  behind. 
Still,  all  might  hare  gone  well,  had  a  weak 
king  been  surrounoed  by  wise  friends ;  bed  his 
counsellors,  firm  with  his  enemies,  moderate 
^ith  his  supporters,  imparted  that  vigour  and 
that  discretion  to  his  actions  which  bis  own 
character  could  not  supply.  Unfortunately, 
the  exact  reverse  was  the  case.  Camerarius 
'was  weak,  though  subtle,  selfish,  and  in- 
terested ;  Christian  of  Anhalt  the  elder,  though 
a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  was  little  more  than 
a  soldier;  Dohna  was  sufl*ered  to  take  but 
little  share  in  the  management  of  affairs  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Lolms  was  not  equal  to  the  great 
emergencies  of  the  time.  The  man,  however, 
Dtrho  contributed  more  than  all  the  rest  to  the 
ruin  of  his  sovereign's  prospects,  was  ho  who 
had  urged  him  most  strongly  to  accept  the 
perilous  position  which  he  occupied.  Filled 
vrith  the  wildest  spirit  of  fanaticism,  fancying 
himself  the  prophet  of  a  new  reformation, 
Abraham  Scultetus  came  with  the  King  into 
Bohemia ;  utterly  ignorant  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people;  unacquainted  even 
with  the  relations  of  the  different  religious 
parties  into  which  the  population  was  divided. 
The  oppression  of  the  Austrian  princes  had 
caused  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom 
to  join  with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  snatch- 
ing the  crown  from  the  head  of  a  prince,  whose 
own  acts  justified  the  States,  under  the  express 
■  conditions  which  were  made  on  receiving  the 
.  sceptre,  in  declaring  him  fallen  from  the  throne 
'  of  Bohemia.  But  still  there  lingered  a  natural 
fondness  in  their  minds  for  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  faith.  These  Roman  Catholics  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  population,  especially  at 
Prague ;  the  rest  of  the  people  were  divided 
between  the  ancient  Hussites,  who  were  now 
comparatively  few,  and  Lutherans,  who  were 
many.  Of  Calvinists,  the  number  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  But  Scultetus  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  followers  of  the  fierce  and  in- 
tolerant apostle  of  Geneva.  Possessed  with 
the  blindest  spirit  of  religious  bigotry,  he  had 
-done  much  evil,  even  in  the  Palatinate,  where 
his  sect  was  predominant ;  and  he  carried  the 
flame  fiery  elj?ments  of  strife  and  confusion 
with  him  into  the  new  kingdom  which  had 
fallen  under  his  master's  sway.  His  sermons 
-were  insults  to  the  faith  of  almost  all  who  sur- 
rounded him  ;  his  counsels  were  pernicious  to 
the  prince  he  served  ;  and,  after  familiarizing 
himself,  in  some  degree,  with  the  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  Prague,  he  proceeded  to  open  acts, 
of  intolerance,  which  bore  bitter  fruits  ere 
long.  The  cathedral  was  stripped  of  its  pic- 
tures and  its  statues;  the  great  altar  itself 
was  removed ;  and  relics  and  images — which 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Prague  revered,  not 
alone  as  mementos  of  holy  men,  but  as  part  of 
the  possessions  of  their  city — were  destroyed 
in  the  night,  at  his  instigation.  The  great 
crucifix  u|K)n  the  bridge  of  Prague  was  also 
marked  out  for  destruction  ;  but  several  of  the 
most  eminent  Bohemian  nobles  interfered,  to 
prevent  this  rash  act  on  the  part  of  the  King ; 
and  the  cross  and  statue  were  spared  accord- 
ingly. The  report,  however,  of  the  intention 
spread  far  and  wide  through  Prague.  It  un- 
fortunately happened  that  the  young  Queen 
.had  some  time  previously  expressed  her  de- 


termination aeyer  to  pass  ortr  that  bridfs 
again,  till  the  indecent  practice  of  butb  twctiii 
bathing  indiscriminately  in  the  river  near  «M 
done  away.  The  real  motives,  which  she  had 
frankly  expressed,  were  supposed,  by  an  angry 
and  rude  people,  to  be  a  mere  excuse ;  the 
Jesuits  dexterously  contrived  to  point  out  the 
crucifix  as  the  real  object  of  her  dislike  i  and 
an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  unhappy 
Princess,  which  spread  far  and  wide  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  town. 

Having  once  obtained  cause  of  complaint, 
the  Jesuits  never  ceased  to  decry  the  monarch 
and  his  queen,  to  pervert  all  his  actions  in  the 
public  ear,  and  to  attribute  the  basest  motives, 
and  even  the  most  licentious  conduct,  to  one 
who  had  openly  confessed  himself  an  enemy  of 
their  church.  With  the  serpent-like  subtlety  of 
their  order,  they  spread  poisonous  rumours  and 
calumnious  assertions  through  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent channels  amongst  the  people  of  Bohemia. 
Sometimes  it  was  an  open  and  daring,  but 
perverted  statement  in  point:  such  as  the 
**  Description  of  the  spoiling  of  the  Cathedrri 
Church  at  Prague,  by  the  Calvinistic  king  ;** 
sometimes  it  was  a  mere  whisper,  such  as  that 
which  spread  amongst  the  Lutherans,  that  it 
was  the  determination  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  aboHsh  every  form  of  worship  in  Bohemia, 
but  that  which  they  themselvee  followed. 
Doubts,  fears,  and  enmities  took  possession  of 
the  minds  of  the  populace ;  and  when  the 
storms  of  war  began  to  arise,  and  the  yoong 
monarch  required  all  the  support  of  an  united 
people,  he  found  little  but  discord,  disaflTection, 
and  suspicion. 

In  the  mean  while  the  relations  of  the  new 
monanrch  of  Bohemia  with  all  foreign  powers 
were  anything  but  satisfactory.  True,  indeed, 
bis  wife's  uncle,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  war- 
like King  of  Sweden,  the  Venetian  Republic, 
and  many  princes  of  Germany  recognised  him 
at  once  as  King  of  Bohemia.  True,  Bethlem 
Gabor,  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  promised 
the  aid  of  Ifis  half  savage  hordes,  in  case  of 
war ;  but  James  the  First  of  England,  on  whose 
power  to  serve  him  much  of  his  hopes  had  been 
founded,  refused  him  even  the  title  of  king, 
treated  him  as  a  usurper,  and  would  give  no 
aid  whatever  in  the  preservation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia.  He  promised,  indeed,  to 
interfere  in  case  the  Palatinate  should  be  at- 
tacked ;  but  Frederic  had  soon  occasion  to 
learn  that  his  father-in-law  was  as  false  and 
fickle,  as  he  was  vain  and  pusillanimous ;  and 
the  only  assistance  he  ever  received  from  Eng- 
land, was  aflforded  by  the  gallant  enthusiasm  of 
her  young  nobility,  in  ihe  cause  of  a  princess 
whom  they  loved  with  chivalrous  devotion. 
France,  on  the  other  side,  temporized ;  for  it 
was  her  policy  to  persecute  the  Protestants 
amongst  her  own  people,  and  to  foment  the 
divisions  of  Germany  ;  and  thus,  in  almost  all 
instances,  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  tended  to  weaken  the  Protestant  League, 
and  to  give  every  facility  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  storm 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  menacing,  on  the 
one  hand,  Bohemia ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Pa- 
latinate. Large  bodies  of  troops  were  raised 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  Burgundy,  and 
Lorraine,  under  the  banners  of  the  King  ot 
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Spain ;  and  at  their  bead  was  placed  the  veteran, 
resolute  and  skilful,  but  merciless  Spiuola ;  and, 
on  the  side  of  Austria,  several  generals  of  renown 
gathered  together  armies,  ready  to  lall  on  Bo- 
hemia at  the  first  sound  of  the  drum. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  his  court  at  Prague, 
Frederic  gave  himself  up  alternately  to  revelry 
and  devotion.  The  gallant  manners  of  a  refined 
court,  the  romantic  tone  which  it  had  acquired  in 
the  Palatinato,  totally  discordant  with  the  rough 
plainness  of  Bohemia,  were  certainly  reported, 
and  perhaps  believed,  to  touch  upon  gross  licen- 
tiousness ;  and,  undoubtedly,  in  merriment — 
though  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having  been  vi- 
cious, and  in  devout  exercises — ^though  they  are 
not  shown  to  have  been  hypocritical,  Frederic 
passed  much  time  which  would  have  been  more 
wisely  expended  in  preparation  for  defence  or 
in  active  attack  upon  an  enemy  who  no  longer 
preserved  even  the  semblance  of  amity.  His 
acts,  also,  were  weak  and  ill  timed  ;  his  nego- 
tiations tedious  and  unskilful.  From  France, 
Denmark,  and  Venice,  he  received  nothing  but 
vague  assurances  of  amity.  From  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  he  obtained  naught  but  the  re- 
proofs of  a  pedagogue,  rather  than  the  kind 
support  of  a  father ;  and  his  embassy  to  Tur- 
key only  served  to  give  his  enemies  a  pretext 
for  accusing  him  of  leaguing  with  the  infidel 
against  the  (catholic  emperor.  Bethlem  Gabor, 
indeed,  not  only  promised,  but  prepared  to  es- 
pouse his  cause ;  but  history  shows  that  so  ill 
combined  were  the  operations  of  the  Transyl- 
vanians  and  Bohemians,  that  the  Austrian 
troops  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  each 
separately,  and  paralyzing  the  one  force  before 
it  could  be  supported  by  the  other.  On  only 
one  occasion,  ailer  the  accession  of  Frederic  to 
the  throne,  did  the  Bohemians  and  Transylva- 
nians  act  in  co-operation ;  and  then,  had  per- 
severance and  resolution  been  united  to  vehe- 
mence and  activity,  the  imperial  crown  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  snatched  from  the 
House  of  Austria ;  and  the  Emperor  would 
have  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  'hands  of  his 
enemies.  The  star  of  Frederic  was  not  des- 
tined to  rise  high,  however.  He  possessed,  it 
is  true,  more  amiable  qualities  than  his  rival ; 
bat  Ferdinand  not  only  displayed  consummate 
skill,  prudence,  and  activity  himself;  but  had 
agents  and  counsellors  all  equally  shrewd,  ur- 
scrupulous,  and  diligent.  The  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, nearly  allied  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  had, 
beyond  all  doubt,  given  his  cousin  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia would  not  be  followed  by  any  act  of  hostil- 
ity on  his  part ;  but  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  school  as  Ferdinand,  was  a  bigoted  fol- 
lower of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  chief 
of  the  German  Roman  Catholic  League,  and 
the  politic  claimant,  under  old  and  baseless 
titles,  of  a  great  part  of  the  young  king's  Rhen- 
ish dominions.  These  were  fearful  odds  against 
gratitude  and  kindred,  in  the  mind  of  a  prince 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  soon  engaged, 
heart  and  soul,  in  the  cause  of  the  Emperor, 
and  used  every  means,  just  and  unjust,  to  move 
the  princes  of  the  League  to  act  against  Bohe- 
mia and  the  Palatinate.  Again,  George  Fred- 
eric, the  Elector  of  Saxony,  affected  for  a  tiD>e 
to  hold  himself  neutral,  but  that  unworthy 
prince,  it  would  seem,  from  the  first  leaned  to 


I  the  House  of  Austria,  and  was  soon  won  over 
completely  to  the  interests  of  Ferdinand.  In  all 
probability,  jealousy  at  thi  Elector  Palatine's 
elevation  to  the  tlirone  of  Bohemia,  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  this  decision ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  appear  that  other  means  were 
employed  to  remove  any  hesitation  from  his 
course.  Like  many  men  of  dissolute  manners, 
he  was  greatly  under  the  rale  of  fanatic  preach- 
ers, who  tolerated  his  vices  upon  the  condition 
of  governing  his  policy. 

The  chief  of  these  interested  men  was  Mat- 
thew of  Hoenegg,  born  an  Austrian  subject,  the 
virulent  rival  and  jealous  enemy  of  Abraham 
Scultetus,  of  poor  parentage  and  craving  am- 
bition. How  he  obtained  it  is  not  known;  but 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  crowned  his  labonrs 
in  some  cause,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  House  of  Austni. 
The  Pope  furnished  considerable  pecuniary 
means  ;  the  King  of  Spain  ceased  not  his  war- 
like preparations;  the  Elector  Palatine  wv 
put  under  ban ;  and  the  princes  of  the  Protei- 
tant  Union  acted  in  behalf  of  Frederic  no  farther 
than  to  give  the  Roman  Catholic  League  a  fair 
pretext  for  declaring  war.  The  armies  of  the 
two  rival  religions  were  assembled  at  Donau- 
werlh  and  Ulm,  when  France  interfered  to  pro- 
mote a  peace  which  left  Bohemia  defenceless 
The  Protestant  princes  agreed  to  confine  their 
opcrations  in  support  of  Frederic  to  the  Pala- 
tinate, while  the  war  was  to  be  fought  out  in 
Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria  ;  and  the  anforta- 
nato  Frederic  found  himself  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  the  imperial  troops  and  the  army 
of  the  League,  while  his  new  kmgdom  was  dii- 
affected,  Moravia  and  lower  Austria  overawed, 
and  Lusatia,  from  which  he  expected  strong 
reinforcements,  invaded  by  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony. The  Danes  remained  neuter;  Bethlem 
Gabor  was  inactive ;  the  Swedes  were  engaged 
in  war  with  Poland ;  James  of  England  gaie 
no  assistance,  and  France  had  just  consum- 
mated the  ruin  of  the  young  monarch's  beit 
hopos  by  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Ulm. 

The  money,  which  was  necessary  to  raise 
and  maintain  armies,  had  been  squandered  lo 
revelry  and  unreasonable  liberali^.  The  affec- 
tions of  the  people  were  estranged  by  the  inca- 
pacity and  thu  indiscreet  fanaticism  of  the 
King  and  his  court.  The  anger  of  the  great 
nobility  of  Bohemia  was  excited  by  tho  sight  oi 
foreigners  raised  to  the  highest  authority  in  the 
army  and  the  state.  Apprehensions  and  rumours 
were  busy  in  the  city  of  Prague.  Treason  wai 
not  inactive.  No  army  sufficient  to  defend  the 
capital  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  small  force  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Christian  of  Anbalt, 
which  was  intended  to  impede  the  enemy's 
advance,  was  at  a  distance  from  Prague,  ant! 
totally  incapable  of  contending  with  the  im 
mcnse  body  advancing  upon  Bohemia,  under 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  general 
Bucquoi.  With  haste  and  great  apprehension. 
Frederic  collected  troops  from  every  quarter 
that  could  furnish  them,  as  soon  as  ho  heard 
that  the  armies  of  the  empire  and  the  J^agut^ 
had  entered  lower  Austria,  and  that  town  after 
town  was  submitting  to  the  enemy  ;  whiio 
Christian  of  Anhali,  with  less  than  ten  thousand! 
men  at  his  disposition,  was  retreating  hefoic 
a  force  of  nearly  sixty  thousand.     A  consid- 
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erable  body  of  men  was  raised  eooncr  than  ' 
migtit  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
state  of  the  country ;  but  Counts  Thurn  and 
Schlick  exerted  thomselvcs  in  this  emergency 
in  support  of  their  young  king,  notwithstanding 
some  mortification  at  seeing  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henloe  placed  in  conimand  above  tliem.  Count 
Mansfdd,  however,  who  was  already  actively 
engaged  in  opposition  to  Austria,  would  not 
submit  to  that  indignity,  and  he  remained  with 
his  forces  inactive  at  Pilsen,  even  while  the 
fate  of  Bohemia  was  being  decided  under  the 
walls  of  Prague.  Messengers  were  sent  olf 
with  all  speed  to  Transylvania  urging  Dethlem 
Gabor  to  advance  to  the  support  of  his  ally,  and 
i^ssuranccs  were  received  that  he  would  hasten 
with  a  large  force  to  the  aid  of  Frederic  ;  while 
that  monarch  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  rapid 
aedvance  of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops. 
At  the  end  of  October,  however,  the  despatches 
of  the  old  Prince  of  Anhalt  roused  Frederic  to 
a  sense  of  his  really  perilous  position.  He 
heard  now  that  no  towns  resisted,  however 
strong  were  their  fortitications  ;  that  the  sever- 
ities exercised  in  all  places  taken  by  assault 
had  spread  consternation  every  where,  and  that 
instant  submission  followed  the  appearance  of 
the  Bavarian  banners  under  the  walls  of  the 
Bohemian  cities.  Pilsen,  indeed,  promised  to 
resist ;  and  the  works,  strengthened  by  Mans- 
leld,  were  likely  to  set  the  enemy  at  defiance. 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  with  his  small  force,  man- 
oeuvred in  retreat  before  the  victorious  armies ; 
and,  by  the  most  skilful  movements,  secured  bis 
own  force,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  some  degree 
at  bay,  affording  time  to  the  court  of  Prague 
lor  preparation.  One  small  body  of  Hungarians, 
loo,  were  approaching  rapidly  towards  the  cap- 
ital ;  and  some  appearance  of  union  and  zeal, 
though  it  was  but  a  hollow  semblance,  showed 
itself  amongst  the  citizens  of  Prague. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  Fred- 
eric, on  the  2nd  of  November,  left  his  capital 
to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  his 
army  under  the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  and,  no 
sooner  had  he  arrived,  than  the  General  took 
advantage  of  a  temporary  enthusiasm,  created 
by  his  presence,  to  defend  the  post  of  Rakonitz 
against  the  Austrian  forces  under  Bucquoi. 
The  appearance  of  the  sovereign  on  the  field, 
and  the  dauntless  courage  he  displayed  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  inspired  his  forces  with 
fresh  ardour,  and  raised  him  high  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  soldiery-  Several  times  it  became 
necessary  to  beseech  him  not  to  expose  his  per- 
son so  rashly;  but  Frederic  remained  in  the 
hottest  fire,  notwithstanding  all  remonstrance, 
and  undoubtedly  greatly  contributed  to  give 
the  Imperialists  that  check  which  they  received 
at  Rakonitz.  Christian  of  Anhalt  was  weU 
aware  that  no  results  of  importance  could  en- 
mm  from  this  skirmish.  But  Frederic  vainly 
Haltered  himself  that  it  might  afford  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  for  specific  negotiations  ;  and, 
having  sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavuna,  he  returned  to  his  capital,  trusting 
that  time,  at  all  events,  would  be  gained,  and 
that,  with  an  offer  of  peace  before  him,  and 
Pilsen,  with  Mansfeld's  strong  army,  on  the 
left,  Maximilian  at  all  events  would  delay  to 
consider  his  position,  if  not  absolutely  re- 
treat. 


The  Elector  treated  the  proposal  with  scorn, 
however.  Anhalt  was  obliged  to  retreat  as 
soon  as  the  Bavarians  could  co-operate  with 
the  Austrians ;  and  the  only  advantage  obtained 
by  the  combat  of  Rakonitz  was  the  gain  of  a 
march  or  two  upon  the  allied  force ;  so  that 
the  Bohemian  army  arrived  under  the  walls  of 
Prague,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  Weis- 
senberg  in  time  to  have  strengthened  itself  by 
entrenchments  if  the  discipline  of  the  soldiery 
had  been  equal  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of 
their  commander.  A  turbulent  multitude  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  Weissenberg,  when 
Christian  of  Anhalt  took  up  his  position  there 
likewise.  Provisions  were  procured  with  diffi- 
culty. No  subordination^could  be  maintained. 
Thtt  citizens  were  murmuring  at  the  unruly 
manners  of  the  soldiery.  Nobody  in  the  town 
seemed  aware  that  the  enemy  was  so  near  the 
gates ;  and  in  vain  Christian  of  Anhalt  endeav- 
oured to  rouse  either  the  monarch's  court,  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  or  the  officers  of  the 
army,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  danger,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  every  means  of  re- 
sistance. Such  was  still  the  case  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th  of  November ;  and  here  I  will 
conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  the  political  events 
which  have  necessarily  interrupted  the  general 
course  of  my  narrative. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  had  become  of  Alger- 
non Grey  and  Agnes  Herbert  during  all  this 
time.  That  question  can  be  answered  in  very 
few  words.  Algernon  had  accompanied  the 
court  to  Prague — had  witnessed  all  the  pagean- 
try of  the  young  monarch's  triumphal  entrance 
into  his  capital — had  taken  part  in  the  early 
festivities  of  the  time — and  had  been  thrown 
by  a  thousand  circumstances  into  the  society  of 
her  he  loved.  Nor  had  it  been  possible  for  him 
to  conceal  from  Agnes  the  passion  which  she 
had  inspired.  He  had  said  nothing, — no,  not  a 
word, — he  had  done  nothing,  as  far  as  he  him- 
self could  judge,  to  show  her  that  he  loved 
her :  and  yet  she  did  not  doubt  it.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  with  her, — she  saw  it,  she 
felt  it ;  and  when  at  last  she  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  herself  that  she  loved  in  return,  a 
strange  and  agitating  strife  took  place  in  her 
bosom  for  some  time.  But  Agnes  judged  and 
acted  differently  from  most  women ;  and  one 
bright  autumn  evening  she  sat  down  to  con- 
sider the  character  and  conduct  of  Algernon 
Grey,  and  to  draw  deductions  from  that  which 
she  knew  regarding  that  of  which  she  was 
doubtful.  I  will  only  tell  the  result.  ''He 
loves  me,"  she  said,  **  and  he  knows  that  I  love 
him.  But  there  is  some  obstacle,  some  diffi- 
culty—  perhaps  insurmountable.  He  is  too 
honourable  to  trifle  with  my  heart ;  he  has  not 
sought  to  mislead  me.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
has  even  sought  to  win  affection,  as  some  men 
do,  to  neglect  it  afterwards.  Oh,  no ! — be  has 
acted  honestly  ;  he  has  struggled  with  himself. 
I  can  see  it  all  now;  but  I  will  trust  in  his 
honour  still,  and  while  I  veil  my  own  feelings 
as  much  as  may  be,  will  believe  that  whatever 
he  does  is  just  and  noble." 

Ere  many  days  were  past,  Algernon  Grey 
took  leave  of  Agnes  Herbeit,  to  accompany 
the  younger  Prince  Christian  into  Moravia, 
and  never  set  his  foot  in  Prague  again  till,  after 
winning  high  renown  in  every  skirmish  and 
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combat  that  took  place,  he  accompanied  Chris- 
tain  of  Anhalt  from  Rakonitz  in  bis  retreat  to 
the  Weissenberg. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  that  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1620,  the  eve  of  the  twenty- 
third  Sunday  after  Trinity ;  and  clouds  were 
rolling  heavily  over  the  sky,  carried  on  by  a 
keen  and  piercing  wind  which  howled  and 
whistled  round  the  old  battlements  of  Prague, 
and  shook  the  lozenges  in  the  long  casements. 
Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen :  the  moon  afforded 
not  even  that  pale  and  uncertain  light  which 
she  sometimes  spreads  over  the  general  face  of 
heaven,  though  her  orb  iuelf  be  hid  beneath 
the  vapoury  canopy ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
chequered  the  darkness  of  the  scene,  was  a 
light  here  and  there  in  the  windows  of  the 
straggling  and  irregular  city  —  or  a  lantern, 
movmg  up  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  town, 
caught  through  a  break  in  the  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous streets. 

Such  was  the  aspect  on  the  side  of  Prague ; 
but,  upon  the  Weissenberg,  a  different  scene 
-was  displayed :  there,  crowning  the  summit, 
was  the  camp  of  the  Bohemian  army,  and,  be- 
tween the  tents  and  waggons,  glowed  many  a 
watch-fire,  to  warm  such  of  the  soldiery  as  had 
no  shelter  provided  for  them ;  and  lanterns, 
hung  up  before  particular  pavilions,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  marked  the  quarters 
of  the  leaders  of  that  inharmonious  and  dis- 
jointed force.  Thus  the  whole  crest  of  the  hill 
was  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  a  long  line  of  fires 
ran  down  from  the  summit  to  the  wide  and 
beautiful  promenade  of  the  Star,  marking  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  wild  Transylvanian 
horsemen.  On  the  opposite  side,  towards  Pil- 
sen,  a  dark,  black  void  extended  ;  Christian  of 
Anhalt  having  strictly  prohibited  any  of  the 
parties  to  pitch  their  tents  beyond  the  brow  on 
that  side.  This  order,  at  least,  had  been  obeyed, 
though  not  so  with  any  other  he  had  given ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  afternoon  had  passed  in 
wrangling  insubordination,  which  required  the 
utmost  exercise  of  his  authority  to  repress  it, 
and  restore  order  ere  nightfall.  About  six  in 
the  evening,  indeed,  an  event  had  happened 
which  in  some  dpgree  seconded  his  exertions. 
The  troops  had  previously  been  left  nearly  with- 
out food,  and  totally  without  wine;  but  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  General  to  the 
court  of  Prague,  and  the  liberal  use  of  his 
own  purse  amongst  the  suttlers  mf  the  town, 
had  at  length  procured  a  liberal  supply  of  meat 
and  bread,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine. 
The  distribution  was  immediately  made,  and, 
while  the  soldiery  were  engaged  in  eating  and 
drinking,  measures  were  taken  by  their  officers 
for  restoring  discipline  ;  so  that,  by  nine  of  the 
clock,  a  greater  degree  of  order  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  camp,  and  this  night  promised  to  pass 
over  quietly. 

It  was  about  that  hour  that  Algernon  Grey 
ffazed  forth  from  bi^  tent  for  a  moment  over  the 
impressive  scene  always  afforded  by  the  night 
encampment  of  an  army.  As  he  looked  out,  his 
«ye  ran  over  tlie  several  groups — rested  upon 
the  watch-fires — sped  on,  again,  towards  the 


Hungarian  quarters,  and  then  tamed  to  the  tenti 
behind,  and  rolled  over  the  difTerent  lines,  with 
a  watchful  and  marking  expression.  Prom  time 
to  time  he  turned  his  head,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  seme  one  within  the  tent,  in  brokea 
and  disjointed  sentences — something  aAer  the 
following  form : — 

"There  must  be  twenty  thousand,  I  think; 
that  is  to  say  without  counting  the  Hungarians. 
How  many  do  they  count  1" 

••  Twelve  thousand,"  said  a  deep  Toioe  from 
within. 

*'  Not  so  many,  I  should  imagine,**  oontiooed 
Algernon  Grey.  "  Let  me  see  —  reckon  ten 
men  to  a  fire — there  cannot  be  more  than  eight 
thousand,  at  the  most.  With  such  an  anny, 
one  could  do  much,  if  there  were  but 
bond  between  them,  and  we  had 
like  discipline ;  and  yet,  and  yet,  I  very 
doubt  the  result.** 

"  Where's  your  cousin  ?  where's  LotsC  V 
asked  the  voice  again. 

**  He  is  gone  into  the  town,**  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey,  turning  back  into  the  tent,  and 
seating  himself  at  a  small  rude  table,  by  the  side  * 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Anhalt.  *•  To  tell  tbs 
truth,*'  he  continued,  **  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  fines 
from  his  presence :  Lovet*s  spirit  is  too  light  to 
accord  with  mine  in  such  moments  as  these. 
I  must  and  do  feel  these  things  deeply.  Chris- 
tian. I  cannot  forget  the  scene  that  we  wit- 
nessed here  just  twelve  months  ago,  nor  avoid 
comparing  them  with  that  which  Prague  pre- 
sents even  now ;  menaced  by  a  superior  army, 
with  no  proper  preparations  for  defence,  with 
your  father*s.vast  military  skill  fruitless  to  rem- 
edy faults  of  others,  and  the  daring  coursge  of 
yourself,  and  many  like  you,  all  cast  away  m 
the  service  of  a  prince  unequal  to  the  task  be 
has  assumed,  and,  I  must  add,  little  worthy  of 
the  crown  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.** 

"  There  has  been  a  sad  change,  indeed,**  saki 
the  young  Prince  of  Anhalt,  in  a  gloomy  tone; 
*'and  Frederic,  I  must  own,  has  not  showa 
himself  worthy  of  the  crown  he  wears ;  but 
stiM  he  has  not  many  serious  faults,  and  there 
is  one,  at  least,  worthy  of  every  chivalrous  ex- 
ertiwn  which  noble-hearted  man  can  make.  I 
speak  of  your  own  fair  Princess  :  faultless  as 
beautiful,  and  brave  as  good.  Would  to  God 
that  she  were  our  king !  but  yet  we  most  aH 
confess  that  Frederic  has  had  a  difficult  game 
to  play.*' 

"  True,**  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  *<  and  he 
has  played  it  badly.  There  never  was,  per- 
haps, a  more  united  nation  than  these  Bohe- 
mians when  they  raised  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
their  throne.  I  mean,  united  heart  and  hand 
in  that  great  act.  Frederic  owed  his  elevation 
net  to  a  party  in  the  State :  the  whole  country 
was  his  party.  You  recollect  the  enthusiasm 
that  awaited  him  wherever  he  appeared ;  ia 
the  castle  of  the  noble,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  amongst  the  cottages  of  the  Tillage. 
There  was  not  a  man  to  be  found  unwilling 
and  unprepared  to  draw  the  sword  in  his  cause. 
But  now,  in  one  short  year,  how  changed  has 
everything  become :  the  bond  of  union  it 
broken ;  the  united  people  is  scattered  into  a 
thousand  parties ;  and  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute this?  to  his  own  weakness,  I  fear,  and 
his  own  mistakes.     It  is  a  curious  thiiig  ts 
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consider  how  the  destruction  of  great  parties 
ia  effected,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  a  question  on 
which  Frederic  never  meditated,  though  it  was 
that  on  which  depended  the  stability  of  his 
power.  The  man  who  yields  to  the  mere  pre- 
judices of  the  body  which  raised  him  to  high 
station,  will  not  maintain  it  long,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  man  who  resists  the  legitimate  claims 
of  that  body  is  sure  to  fall  very  soon,  for  the 
disappointment  of  reasonable  hopes  is  the  seed 
of  animosity,  producing  a  bitter  harvest.  If  it 
be  dangerous  to  disappoint  friends  in  their  just 
demands,  it  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  to 
eneourage  enemies,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate them  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  Now 
Frederic  has  more  or  less  incurred  all  these 
perils  I  in  many  respects  he  has  yielded  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Bohemian  people,  and  yet 
disappointed  the  reasonable  hopes  of  many ;  be 
bas  given, encouragement  to  enemies,  by  weak 
efibrts  to  pacify  and  conciliate  them ;  in  short, 
be  has  forgotten  the  maxim  or  the  motto  of  an 
old  leader  in  this  very  land,  *  A  friend  to  my 
friends,  an  enemy  to  my  enemies,  a  lover  of 
peace,  but  no  fearer  of  war.*  " 

**Ay,  there  has  been  his  mistake,  indeed. 
His  should  have  been  the  aggressive  policy,  as 
soon  as  a  single  sword  was  drawn  against  him ; 
it  was  no  time  for  temporizing  when  he  had 
taken  a  crown  from  an  emperor*8  head,  and  s^n 
emperor  armed  to  recover  it.  At  the  head  of 
the  whole  Bohemian  people,  who  would  then 
have  followed  him  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  he 
should  have  marched  straight  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  in  the 
halls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  to  him  wIk)  has 
grown  strong  by  impunity,  and  whose  only 
rights  are  in  tyranny.  Then,  when  Ferdinand 
of  Gratz  was  quelled,  should  have  come  the  turn 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria ;  and,  ere  the  treaty 
of  Ulm  had  time  to  get  dry,  the  Catholic 
League  might  have  t>een  annihilated.  The 
greatest  mistake  that  men  make  is  when  they 
do  not  discover  whether  it  be  the  time  for  en- 
ergy or  repose.  But  yet,  I  see  not  how  it  is 
that  he  has  disappointed  the  reasonable  hopes 
and  claims  of  ^e  Bohemian  people." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  as  the  young  Prince 
raised  his  eyes  for  a  reply. 

*'  Wc  are  friends.  Christian,"  he  said  ;  "  now 
old  and  tried  friends,  or  I  would  not  venture  to 
fiay  to  you  what  I  am  about  to  utter.  The  Bo- 
hemians had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  highest 
posts  in  the  State  and  army  should  be  bestowed 
upon  themselves  instead  of  upon  foreigners ; 
but  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  here.  In  the 
army  what  do  you  seel" 

"Why,  in  Heaven's  name!"  cried  Christian 
of  Anhalt,  "  that  there  is  not  one  man  amongst 
them  so  well  qualified  to  lead  a  host  as  my 
father." 

*•  Undoubtedly  no,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  but  still  the  Bohemians  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  one  of  their  own  nobles  was  not 
selected  for  the  task.  Tburn  and  Schlick  are 
both  old  and  tried  soldiers,  with  a  high  renown 
amongst  their  countrymen,  and  although  as  in- 
ferior to  your  father  in  every  quality  of  a  gen- 
eral as  the  meanest  soldier  is  to  them,  yet, 
depend  upon  it,  they  themselves,  and  the  whole 
Bohemian  people  have  felt  it  a  slight  not  alone  to 
Uie  two  counts,  bat  to  the  whole  of  Bohemia.** 


"  Very  true,"  said  a  voice  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tent;  « quite  just  and  right,  my  young 
friend  ;"  and  an  elderly  man,  of  strong  and 
powerful  frame,  with  a  grey  peaked  beard,  and 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head,  catered  and 
grasped  Algernon  Grey  familiarly  by  the  shoal- 
der.  "  The  placing  me  over  these  men  has 
been  one  of  the  King's  greatest  faults.  Heaven 
knows,  I  did  not  seek  it ;  had  he  given  me  bat 
a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  raised  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, I  could  have  done  him  better  service 
than  leading  the  whole  rabble  of  Bohemia. 
But  I  have  come  to  seek  yoa  upon  other  mat- 
ters—faults that  can  be  mended,  which  this 
cannot." 

"  I  hope  none  on  my  part,  my  noble  Prince  !*' 

"  No,  no,*'  said  the  old  soldier ;  *<  you  do  your 
duty  well,  and  I  shall  beg  you  this  night  to  let 
me  have  ten  of  your  stout  fellows  to  throw  oat 
a  little  way  upon  the  high  road.  There  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  the  Bavarian  may  be  upoa 
us ;  he  will  let  no  grass  grow  beneath  hit  hor8e*s 
hoofs,  for  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  be  do 
not  fight  a  battle  very  soon,  and  win  a  victory, 
his  men  must  starve.  Could  we  but  have  stop- 
ped him  at  Pilsen,  the  game  would  have  been 
in  our  bands  ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  without 
Mansfeld,  and  Mansfeld  was  jealous  and  wonld 
not  act — but  three  days,  but  three  days — it  is 
all  I  could  desire."  And  the  old  general  leaned 
his  head  upoa  his  hand,  and  fell  into  deep 
thought. 

"  He  cannot  be  here  till  Monday,"  said  Alger- 
non Grey  ;  "  we  gained  two  marches  on  him." 

"To-morrow's  sun  will  not  set,"  answered  the 
Prince,  "  without  seeing  him  under  this  hill,  and 
if  I  could  but  get  the  men  to  work,  we  might 
yet  set  him  at  defiance,  and  let  his  host  famish 
at  our  feet  till  they  vanished  away  like  the  spring 
snow.  But  these  people  will  do  nothing;  sB 
this  afternoon  bas  been  wasted,  so  will  to-mor- 
row ;  not  a  redoubt  will  be  ready,  nor  a  line. 
However,  we  must  not  blame  them  so  much ; 
they  are  disheartened ;  they  hear  of  nothing  but 
disaster  ;  they  have  little  food  themselves,  and 
want  their  Prince's  presence  amongst  them. 
Here  he  is  scarcely  ever  with  the  army ;  his 
time  is  passed  in  revelry,  devotion,  pleasure, 
and  preaching,  turn  by  turn  :  now  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  Scultetus,  or  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  Emilia  of  Solms,  or  tripping  it  in  the  dance, 
or  listening  to  the  drivelling  of  a  jester.  We 
must  have  him  amongst  us,  my  young  friend* 
this  very  night,  if  it  be  possible ;  if  not,  very 
early  to-morrow.  I  say  not  we  shall  lose  the 
battle — God  forbid  !— but  I  say  the  only  way  to 
make  them  even  stand  to  their  colours  is  to 
give  them  their  Prince's  presence.  Things 
look  dark  enough,  and  we  must  lose  no  chance. 
Frederic  is  fighting  for  a  crown,  and  he  must 
nst  mind  the  labours  of  a  bloody  day." 

"  He  does  not  want  courage,  assuredly,"  re- 
plied Algernon  Grey ;  '*  and  I  doubt  not  he  will 
be  here  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

•'  Nor  I,"  answered  the  old  Prince  ;  **  but  for 
any  moral  effect  he  must  be  here  before.  He 
must  show  the  men  that  he  will  live  or  die  with 
them :  then  there  is  no  fear ;  for,  k'  he  onoe 
shows  energy,  the  disaffected  in  yon  town  will 
fear  to  show  their  heads ;  and  should  we  be 
driven  from  our  position  on  this  hill,  the  guns 
from  Pragae  will  still  protect  us,  or  the  walls 
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of  Prafue  shelter  as.  But,  now,  to  what  brings 
me  hither.  I  have  thought  to-night  that  we 
xnuet  move  the  Queen  to  send  hrr  husband 
hither,  and  I  have  considered  huw  this  can  best 
be  done.  The  task  must  fall  upon  you,  my  young 
friend ;  you  are  her  countryman,  of  high  rank 
and  station  in  your  own  land,  have  highly  dis- 
tinguished yourself  in  her  husband's  service,  and 
for  twelve  months  have  exposed  your  person 
and  employed  your  means  in  upholding  his 
throne,  without  any  reward  but  honour.  You 
must  go  to  her — must  see  her — must  urge  upon 
her  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  is  now  revel- 
ling, and  will  be  so  employed  till  twelve  ;  get  on 
your  horse  then  at  once,  and  see  what  can  he 
done.** 

"  But.  indeed.  General,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
**  I  nrost  have  some  authority  for  this  ;  other- 
wise, in  the  first  place,  I  may  not  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Queen,  and  if  1  do  she  may  look 
upon  my  interference  as  gross  impertinence." 

"Authority  !'*  said  the  bluff  old  Prince,  *♦  here 
it  is.  I  knew  what  you  would  say,  and  there- 
fore wrote  these  few  words,  namely,  'Your 
Majesty  will  credit  all  that  is  said  to  you  by  Al- 
gernon Grey,  on  the  part  of  your  devoted  ser- 
vant, Christian  of  Anhalt.'  The  rest  I  must 
leave  to  your  eloquence ;  and  now,  if  you  would 
save  the  army,  away  with  all  speed  and  use 
your  best  endeavours.** 

Algernon  Grey  cast  down  his  eyes  and  med- 
itated for  several  moments.  **  It  is  a  delicate 
task,"  he  said  at  length,  **  a  very  delicate  task. 
Genera] ;  first,  to  speak  to  a  wife  on  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband  ;  next,  to  speak  to  a  sub- 
ject on  the  conduct  of  her  King ;  for,  though 
she  is  Queen,  still  she  is  his  subject ;  and,  more 
than  all,  to  talk  to  one  so  placed  as  she  is,  of 
the  faults  of  him  whom  she  is  bound  to  honour, 
and  does  love.  My  noble  Prince,  I  would  fain 
■ot  undertake  it.  If  there  be  any  one  in  all 
your  camp  whom  you  can  trust  with  this  same 
sad  and  perilous  errand,  I  do  beseech  you  put  it 
not  upon  me." 

The  old  Prince  of  Anhalt  took  him  by  both 
bands  and  grasped  them  hard :  "  Your  very 
sense,"  he  said,  **  of  the  difficulty  and  import- 
ance of  the  bitter  task  is  proof  enough  that  there 
is  no  one  so  fitted  for  it  as  yourself  I  do  be- 
seech you,  my  friend,  to  undertake  it.  If  you 
would  save  this  realm;  if  you  would  preserve 
the  crown  for  the  Elector  Frederic;  if  you 
would  save  from  ruin  that  sweet  lady  whom  wc 
all  love  and  serve;  if  you  would  avert  evils  in- 
numerable, massacce.  torture,  persecution,  the 
overthrow  of  the  pure  faith  in  this  kingdom,  go 
about  the  task  at  once  ;  make  one  last  effort  for 
our  only  h<ipe  of  victory ;  and  then,  let  the  rc- 
suft  be  what  it  may,  lay  down  your  head  in 
peace,  knowing  that  you,  at  least,  have  done 
your  best." 

Algernon  Grey  wrung  his  hand  hard.  "I 
will  go,  noble  old  man,"  he  .said,  '*  I  will  go ; 
though  it  cost  me  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
that  my  heart  has  ever  felt ;  though  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  much  after-sorrow,  I  will  go.  It 
shall  not  be  said  ihat  anything  was  wanting  on 
my  side,  to  support  the  part  I  have  espoused." 

** Thanks,  thanks!"  cried  the  ojd  Prince  of 
Anhalt.  **  Ho,  without  there  \  Bring  up  Mas- 
ter Algernon  Grey's  horse,  quick  ?  My  lord," 
be  cuDtinued,  **  God  knows  whether  any  of  us 


here  will  sec  the  end  of  to-morrow.  Ere  yoo 
return  I  shall  have  lain  down  to  take  one  sort 
of  sleep,  which,  ere  the  next  day's  sunset,  may 
bo  changed  for  another  kind.  If  we  never  meet 
again,  remember  I  die  grateful  to  you  for  this 
act  and  many  others.  A  better  soldier  never 
lived  than  you  have  shown  yourself  under  me; 
and  old  Christian  of  Anhalt,  having  seen  some 
fields  in  his  days,  may  bo  as  goud  a  judge  of 
such  scenes  as  many  men.  But,  above  all,  I 
thank  you  for  that  which  you  are  now  going  to 
do.  I  know  how  bitter  it  is,  and  that  you  woukl 
rather  meet  a  hundred  enemies  with  laooe  in 
hand,  than  this  fair  lady,  on  such  an  errand  as 
that  which  you  go  upon.  But  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause — for  its  salvatioo,  I 
might  say  ;  and  I  know  that  is  enough  for  yoo. 
Do  not  bring  roe  any  message  back.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  refused  with  courtly  words ;  and 
If  be  comes  that  will  be  sufllcient." 

"What  is  the  pass-word  at  the  gates,  ay 
lord!"  asked  Algernon  Grey,  as  he  heard  a 
horse  trotting  up. 

"The  crown,"  answered  the  old  General. 
*'  Now,  away,  away !  What  do  you  keep  him 
for,  boy?" 

"  Tell  the  Queen,"  said  young  Christiaa  of 
Anhalt,  who  had  caught  his  friend  by  the  ara, 
"  that  if  there  he  a  battle  to-morrow/l  will  osr- 
ry  her  glove  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  host, 
and  brmg  her  back  news  of  victory  or  not  reton 
at  all." 

"  She  will  believe  you,  Christian,"  replied  Al- 
gernon Grey.  "Farewell  for  the  present:  I 
shall  see  you  again ;"  and,  turning  away,  be 
quitted  the  tent  and  mounted  bis  horse. 

"  I  and  Frill  will  run  beside  you,  noble  sir.*  i 
said  the  young  gentleman*8  servant,  Tony,  as 
he  held  the  stirrup ;  "  I  would  not  have  asj 
more  horses  out,  foi  the  poor  beasts  arc  tired, 
and  I  have  a  shrewd  notiim  that  they  may  be 
wanted  to-morrow.  Whither  do  yuu  speed, 
sirl" 

"To  the  town  and  to  the  palace,"  answered 
his  master,  briefly  ;  and,  riding  on  with  the  uli 
servant  on  one  side  of  his  horse,  and  the  page 
on  the  other,  he  reached  the  gates  of  Prague  lo 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Dull  and  gloomy  was  the  scene  under  tte 
archway,  where,  with  naught  but  a  wicket  opes, 
some  half-dozen  men  armed  with  corslet,  sallet, 
and  partisan,  kept  gu^rd  by  a  large  fire,  which 
threw  a  lurid  glare  over  the  heavy  masses  of 
stonework.  The  towers  of  the  gate  rose  bi^ 
on  either  side;  the  dark  arch  frowned  above; 
and  through  the  aperture  beyond  appcarrd 
naught  hut  a  faint  glimpse  of  a  small  irregular 
place  d'arius,  and  a  long,  black-luuking  street 
leading  into  the  town. 

"  Who  comes  here!"  cried  a  soldier,  as  Al- 
gernon Grey  approached  ;  and  at  the  same  ticie 
a  partisan  was  dropped  to  his  horse's  poitrel. 

"A  friend,"  replied  the  young  gentleman— 
"  the  crown  I"  ^ 

"  Welcome,  friend !  pass  the  erown,"  an- 
swered the  soldier :  and  the  gates  virere  instantly 
thrown  open  to  give  him  admission. 

Taking  his  wuy  slowly  along  the  dim  streets, 
Algernon  Grey  mounted  towanis  the  palace, 
and  at  length  reached  the  open  space  before  the 
vast  old  building  called  the  Hradschin,  wbers 
the  court  of  Bohemia  was  then  lodged.    lo 
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many  of  the  windows  there  was  a  light ;  but 
from  one  long  line  of  casements  a  broad  glare 
ponred  forth  upon  the  night,  and  he  could  not 
but  feel  some  bitierncss  of  spirit  as  ho  thought 
til  at  there  Frederic  was  holding  a  senseless  rcv- 
«],  when  his  friends  and  his  soldiers  were  en- 
camped without,  waiting  in  privation  and  hard- 
ship the  attack  of  a  superior  enemy.  Giving 
his  horse  to  the  servant,  with  orders  to  wait 
there  till  be  returned,  and  his  sword  to  the 
page,  with  directions  to  follow  him,  the  young 
cavalier  approached  the  gates  of  the  palace,  en- 
tered the  first  court,  and  mounted  the  steps  on 
the  left.  Some  guards  before  the  gates  de- 
manded the  pass-word ;  and  the  attendants 
within  made  many  difficulties  when  they  heard 
that  he  sought  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  One 
of  them  said  at  length,  however,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  turning  away,  that  the  Queen 
was  ill  in  bed.  Algernon  Grey,  without  losing 
temper,  (demanded  to  see  any  of  her  ladies. 
"  The  Princess  Amelia  of  Sohns,"  he  said,  "  the 
X^ountess  of  I-.owenstcin,  or  any  of  them." 

*'  I  will  go  and  see,"  answered  the  man,  who, 
it  seemed,  did  not  know  the  visitor;  and  the 
joung  Englishman  was  detamed  in  theentrance- 
iiall  fully  ten  minutes  before  he  received  any 
jeply  to  his  application.  During  that  time  a 
number  o(  richly  dressed  servants  passed  and 
jrepassed,  carrying  large  silver  dishes,  gilt  f  agons 
of  wine,  and  plates  of  sweetmeats ;  but  at 
length  the  attendant  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
xetarned,  and,  in  a  much  more  deferential  tone, 
requested  him  to  follow.  Leaving  the  page 
l>elow,  he  accompanied  his  guide  up  one  of  the 
many  staircases  of  the  building,  through  a  long 
4;orridor,  down  two  or  three  steps,  along  another 
narrow  passage,  and  then  through  a  large  sort 
4>f  ve»tibule  supported  by  heavy  stone  pillars. 
At  the  farther  side  of  this  hall  the  servant  threw 
«pen  a  door,  desiring  Algernon  Gref  to  enter, 
and  saying,  "  One  of  the  ladies  will  come  to  you 
in  a  moment,  sir." 

Algernon  Grey  gazed  around.  The  aspect  of 
the  chamber  was  certainly  not  fitted  to  raise 
any  very  cheerful  thoughts.  There  were  splen- 
did draperies  and  hangings,  it  is  true,  but  of 
dull  and  cheerless  colours  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
forniture,  though  richly  gilt,  was  rude  in  its 
Ibrpis,  and  antique  in  its  fashion.  One  solitary 
iBConce  was  lighted,  projecting  through  the 
arras  from  a  long  limb  of  gilded  iron  ;  and  as  he 
marked  the  faint  light  striving  to  penetrate  the 
gloom,  and  with  the  rays  losing  themselves  in 
the  deep  hues  of  the  drapery,  he  thought, 
**Thus  shine  the  hopes  of  Bohemia.'' 

The  moment  after,  he  heard  a  door  creak  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  room,  and,  turning 
round,  saw  the  tapestry  quickly  pushed  back. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


fijjjhKclaimed  Algernon  Grey,  advan- 
mVK  her,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
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cing  to 

ao  many  months ;   "  this  is,  indeed,  a  pleas- 
ure." 

The  colour  varied  in  the  fair  girl's  cheek, 
apreading  wide  and  fading  away  again,  like  the 
]i|^t  of  a  summer  sunset ;  but,  without  reserve 
or  coolness,  she  came  forward  towards  him, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  a  glad  smile ;— "  How 


long  it  is  since  we  met !"  she  cried ;  **  and  now 
we  meet  at  a  strange  moment." 

"  A  strange  moment,  indeed,  and  a  terrible 
one,  I  fear  -,  for  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  Agnes.  The  result  is  with  God  alone ; 
but  yet,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  calculate 
upon  things  always  most  uncertain,  there  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  event  will  not  be 
a  happy  one." 

**  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  gazing  at  him 
with  a  sad,  but  deeply  interested  look ;  '*  it  is 
terrible  enough  to  think  of  so  paany  of  oar  fd- 
low-creatures  meeting  to  shed  their  blood, 
without  having,  too,  to  anticipate  the  disaster 
of  defeat.  But  they  told  me  there  were  five* 
and-thirty  thousand  men,  protected  by  the  guns 
of  Prague —  a  powerful  artillery  —  a  great  and 
skilful  general." 

"The  numbers  I  cannot  justly  estimate," 
replied  Algernon  Grey  ;  *'  the  guns  of  Pragoe 
can  bo  of  no  service,  Agnes,  except  as  protec- 
tion in  case  of  defeat.  The  general,  it  is  true, 
is  most  skilful ;  but  his  soldiers  are  insubordi- 
nate ;  his  army  full  of  incoherent  parts ;  his 
officers  divided  in  counsel,  and  each  thinking 
he  can  judge  better  than  his  commander ;  tl|D 
troops  themselves  depressed  in  spirits  by  want 
and  fatigue,  and  a  long,  harassing  rotredt ;  the 
small  force  that  has  fought  the  enemy  having 
no  confidence  in,  and  no  bond  of  union  with, 
the  new  levies,  which  seem  to  me  but  hetero- 
geneous masses,  different  in  discipline  and  in 
character,  and  very  often  not  understanding 
each  other's  language.  It  is  all  this  that  makes 
me  dread  the  result.  But  I  am  sent  to  the 
Queen,  dear  Agnes,  to  urge  her  strongly  upon 
some  points  of  great  interest  to  the  welfare  of 
her  husband  and  herself.  Good  old  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt  chose  me  for  this  task,  as 
her  countryman ;  and,  though  it  is  a  pa\pful  one 
to  perform,  yet  it  must  be  done." 

'*  She  knows  there  is  some  one  here  from  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt,"  replied  Agnes  Herbert ;  **  bat 
she  is  ill,  and  in  bed.  She  sent  me  down  to 
say  that  she  could  see  no  one,  were  it  not  on 
business  of  life  and  death ;  and  I  came,  not 
knowing  who  it  was  I  should  find." 

*'  This  is  business  of  life  and  death,  sweet 
friend,"  replied  Algernon  Grey ;  "  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  I  must  see  her.  The  King,  I  fear,  is 
revelling ;  and,  besides,  the  appeal  mast  now 
be  made  to  the  Queen  herself." 

*'  He  has  a  great  banquet  to-night,"  replied 
Agnes  Herbert,  with  the  colour  somewhat 
mounting  in  her  cheek.  "  I  do  not  think  he 
believes  the  peril  so  imminent." 

"He  is  wrong,"  answered  Algernon  Grey; 
"  for  he  has  had  warning  enough ;  —  but  speed 
back  to  the  Queen,  dear  lady ;  tell  her  that  I 
come  on  matters  of  deep  moment ;  show  her 
this  letter  from  the  Prince,  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  me  an  audience.  At  all  events,  return 
to  me  for  a  moment  yourself,  Agnes,  for  there 
is  a  word  or  two  that  I  would  fain  speak  before 
an  event  occurs  that  may  change  the  whole 
face  of  every  one's  destiny  in  the  army  and  ia 
the  court." 

'*  Ob,  yes  !  I  will  return,"  replied  Agnes  Her- 
bert, with  a  quivering  lip  and  drooping  eyelids  ; 
"  but  I  will  go  now  and  do  my  best  to  gain  what 
you  desire. 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it;  theo  lei 
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her  go ;  and,  in  a  moment,  he  was  once  more 
alone.  She  was  not  long  absent,  however  ;  for 
in  two  or  three  minutes  the  tapestry  again 
moved  back,  and  Agnes  re-appeared,  with  a 
glad  smile,  saying,  "  The  Queen  will  rise  and 
see  you.  As  soon  as  she  is  up  she  will  send 
some  one  to  tell  us." 

"Then  let  me  not  lose  the  present  moment," 
said  Algernon  Grey.  "  In  some  things,  my 
conduct  must  have  seeme^l  strange  to  you, 
Agoes, — I  am  sure  it  has.'* 

Agnes  looked  down,  with  a  pale  cheek,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"  There  are  secrets  in  most  men's  history," 
continued  Algernon  Grey ;  "  and  there  are  some 
sad  ones  in  mine,  sweet  friend.  Events  have 
taken  place  which  shackle  my  spirit  and  heart 
more  heavily  than  fetters  of  iron  could  my 
limbs.  There  is  not  time,  at  present,  to  tell 
you  the  whole  tale ;  but,  if  I  live  beyond  this 
next  battle,  all  shall  be  explained." 

*'  Indeed,  I  seek  no  explanation,"  said  Agnes 
Herbert,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm ;  *'  I 
have  seen  much  of  you  ;  I  know  you,  I  think, 
Algernon,  to  the  heart.  My  trust  in  your  hon- 
our and  your  honesty  is  unbounded ;  and  no- 
thing shall  ever  make  me  believe  that  you  are 
in  the  wrong,  though  you  may  be  unfortunate. 
I  am  contented  with  this  conviction,  and  ask 
no  more." 

"Nevertheless,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
pressing  his  lips  again  and  «igain  upon  her 
hand,  "  if  I  live,  I  will  tell  you  all,  whatever 
be  the  result.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  must 
promise  me,  dear  Agnes,  if  you  have  in  me  that 
confidence  you  say." 

"  I  have,  I  have,"  she  answered  eagerly ; 
*'  and  I  will  do  anything  that  is  right  to  prove 
it  to  you.  Only  say  what  it  is  you  would 
have. 


Princess  will  have  enough  to  think  of  and  to 
do,  without  caring  for  me ;  and  I  will  not  only 
trust  to  you,  but  will  show  yoa  how  I  trust,  by 
seeking  your  counsel,  your  aid,  or  your  protec- 
tion, whenever  I  find  it  needful.     But  yet  do 
not  suppose  that  I  shall  give  way  weakly  to 
fear.    What  you  say  certainly  alarms  me.    I 
know  that  such  views  of  imminent  peril  are 
npt  entertained  here  ;  and  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  heard  it  clearly  stated  that  danger 
is  at  the  doors.    It  takes  me,  therefore,  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  yet  it  does  not  terrify  me  as  much 
as  might  be  expected.    I  have  a  cocfideoce 
that  can  not  be  shaken ;  a  rock  of  trust,  whose 
foundations  are  sure ;  and,  although  I  speak 
not  about  such  things  as  much  as  many  in  this 
court,  yet  my  reliance  on  the  mercy  and  good 
ness  of  God  keeps  me  calm  even  now,  and  will, 
I  trust,  do  so  should  the  evils  fall  on  me  that 
we  anticipate.    I  am  not  so  light  and  thought- 
less as  people  have  believed — perhaps,  as  I  have 
believed  myself;  for  I  feel  my  courage  rise 
against  what   sometime   ago    I  should   hare 
thought  would  overwhelm  me,     I  can  endure, 
if  I  cannot  resist ;  and  I  feel  full  coofideoce 
that  help  will  con^e  when  it  is  needed ;  that 
resolution  will  not  fail ;  and  that,  if  I  have  to 
depend  upon  you  for  support  and  guidance,  do 
vain  terrors,  on  my  part,  will  shackle  your 
energies  ;  no  weak  hesitation  or  delay  impede 
your  actions,  or  frustrate  your  views." 

Noble — noble  girl,"  cried  Algernon  Grey, 
pressing  her  hand  in  his:  *'methinks,  with  Vik 
on  my  side,  I  could  dare  and  defy  a  world."' 

As  he  spoke,  the  same  door  by  which  Agoes 
had  entered  opened  again,  and  a  woman  ap- 
peared, in  the  dress  of  a  superior  servant.  She 
addressed  herself  to  Agnes  at  once,  sa}iog. 
'  Her  Majesty  sent  me.  Madam,  to  tell  yoa  that 
she  is  ready  now  to  receivt  the  gentleman  yoa 


Her  lover  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  gazod  I  mentioned 
into  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  deep  and  tender  !  *♦  Come,  ilien,"  said  Agnes,  turning  to  Algtr- 
interest,  mournfully,  yet  not  without  happiness  ;  I  nsn  Grey,  "I  will  show  you  the  way;"  and. 
for  there  is  a  bright  consolation  in  mutual  trust,  leading  him  through  the  same  door,  she  pafsinl 
which  lights  up  the  darkest  hour  of  life  with  a  a  little  antechamber,  and  then  mounted  a  flight 
gleam  like  the  sunshine  on  a  cloud.  ''  What '  of  ten  narrow  steps,  which  conducted  to  a  small 
I -would  have  you  to  do,  is  this,  dear  Agnes,"  ,  room  with  a  door  half  open,  entering  into  a 
he  said  .-  *'  the  event  of  the  battle  is,  of  course,  i  larger  one.  All  was  perfectly  still,  but  a  bright 
doubtful,  and  the  consequences  may  be  such  as  |  light  came  from  the  inner  chamber :  aad, 
I  dread  to  think  of.  The  army,  or  a  part  of  it, ,  making  Algernon  Grey  a  sign  to  slay  there  for 
may  be  driven  to  retreat  into  Prague,  there  to  i  a  moment,  Agnes  advanced  and  went  in.  Tho 
tH3  besieged  by  a  superior  force.  W^hat  will  |  next  instant  she  appeared  at  the  door  agaio. 
follow  then  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  The  town,  •  beckoning  him  to  come  forward,  and  three 
at  all  events,  will  be  in  a  state  of  turbulence  steps  brought  him  into  a  large  room,  containing 
and  misrule.  It  may  have  to  capitulate ;  it  { a  bed  beneath  a  canopy  of  crimson  and  gold, 
may  even  be  taken  by  assault ;  but  you  must  j  and  various  other  articles  of  rich  furniture,  oa 
promise  that,  if  I  survive  the  battle,  which  I  which  the  arms  of  Bohemia  were  frcqaently 
somehow  have  a  presentiment  will  be  the  case,  emblazoned.  A  large  fire  was  burning  on  the 
you  will  trust  in  me  entirely,  as  if  I  were  a  '  wide  hearth,  and  a  single  lamp  on  a  table  shed 
brother  ;  you  will  follow  my  counsels,  be  ready  '  a  faint  light  through  the  chamber,  showing  a 
to  answer  to  my  call  at  any  moment,  when  I  large  velvet  chair  before  the  chimney,  with  the 
judge  your  escape  practicable  I  ask  you  to  |  form  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  aeiUed  therein, 
trust  in  me  fully,  totally,  and  entirely  ;  and,  on  ;  wrapped  in  a  loose  dressinf^^^^ip  of  salin 
my  word  of  honour  as  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  Christian,  I  assure  you,  you  may  do  so  with- 
out any  doubt  or  hesitation,  whatever  be  the 
eircumstances  into  which  your  compliance  may 
throw  us  towards  each  other.  In  the  hour  of 
peril  and  of  difficulty,  Agnes — my  duty  done  as 
a  soldier — my  only  thought  will  be  of  you." 

'*I  will,  Algernon,  I  will,"  answered  A^nes 
Herbert.    "  Under  such  circumstances  our  poor 
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trimmed  with  fur. 

Algernon  Grey  advanced  ttf''WKde  of  tbs 
young  Queen,  behind  whose  seat  two  Gemuu 
women  were  standing  ;  and,  bowing  Ikt  ht$A 
reverently,  took  the  hand  she  extended  tomnta 
him,  and  bent  his  head  over  it.  < 

A  few  moments  passed  in  the  cersmonioot 
courtesies  of  the  day,  Elizabeth  asking  oews  of, 
his  health,  and  how  be  had  fared  i&  the  camf^' 
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^nd  the  young  Englishman  answering,  with 
many  professions  of  devotion  to  her  cause  and 
person.  But  then  began  the  more  difficult,  but 
more  important  portion  of  their  conversation, 
the  Queen  breaking  off  at  length  somewhat 
abruptly,  as  if  impatient  curiosity  mastered  her, 
and  inquiring,  **Well,  what  message  has  our 
good  cousin,  Prince  Clvristian  of  Anhalt,  sent 
us,  my  lord  ? — something  of  importance,  doubt- 
less, or  he  would  have  chosen  another  hour  and 
a  less  distinguished  messenger !" 

"  It  is  for  your  Majesty's  private  ear,"  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey  -,  **  and  we  have  here 
many  to  listen." 

'*  None  but  our  sweet  Agnes  understands  our 
English  tongue,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Queen  ; 
**  and  I  have  no  secrets  from  her,  nor,  perhaps, 
have  you  either." 

'*This  is  none  of  mine,  your  Majesty,"  he 
said  ;  '*  but  still  I  doubt  not  she  may  well  be  a 
partaker  thereof,  if  you  are  certain  that  these 
two  other  ladies  are  not  likely  to  gather  the 
substance." 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,"  cried  the  Queen  ;  "speak, 
speak  freely." 

Algernon  would  have  felt  great  relief  if  the 
royal  lady  had  but  uttered  one  word  which 
could  lead  naturally  to  the  painful  subject  he 
had  10  discuss.  Elizabeth,  however,  whose 
hi^h  courage  with  difficulty  grasped  the  idea  of 
danger,  even  when  it  was  presented  to  her,  was 
not  one  to  foresee  it  when  it  was  all  remote 
and  uncertain ;  and,  as  she  said  naught  which 
could  fairly  open  the  subject,  he  was  obliged  to 
plunge  into  it  at  once  abruptly.  "  Your  Majes- 
ty has  read  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt," 
he  said  (Elizabeth  nodded  her  head).  '*From 
that  you  must  be  satisfied  that  nothing  but  the 
most  immediate  necessity," continued  the  young 
Englishman  ;  '*  nothing  but  the  most  imminent 
danger,  I  might  say,  would  have  induced  him 
to  send  me  hither  at  such  a  time.  But,  madam, 
the  peril  is  imminent,  the  necessity  is  great ; 
and  though  with  deep  pain  I  undertook  the  task, 
yet  I  would  not  refuse  anything  that  might  be 
serviceable  to  your  Majesty." 

When  first  he  began  to  speak,  Elizabeth  had 
remained  with  her  head  somewhat  bent,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire ;  but,  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words,  she  turned  quickly  round,  and 
gazed  at  him  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  quiver-, 
ing  lip.  *'  What  is  this  that  you  tell  me,  my 
,  lord?"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise, 
•'  I  must  have  been  kept  in  ignorance — and  yet 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  such  danger  as 
your  words  imply,  or  that  it  is  near.  By  look- 
ing far  forward  for  perils,  we  often  make  them, 
and  always  needlessly  disturb  and  agitate  ouV- 
selves.  The  mariner  who  gazes  at  every  dis- 
tant wave,  and  strives  to  avoid  it,  thinking  it 
"Will  overwhelm  him,  will  hold  the  helm  with  no 
steady  hand,  and,  very  likely,  run  his  boat  upon 
a  rock,  to  avoid  that  evil  which  God's  good  will 
and  a  thoound  accidents  may  carry  wide  away 
and  never  bring  it  near." 

"  Let  me  represent  to  your  Majesty,  firmly, 
thOQgb  humbly,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  *'that 
this  peril  is  not  distant ;  this  wave,  this  dark 
and  terrible  wave,  is  already  rearing  its  crest 
over  the  prow  of  your  royal  bark.  It  is  near 
at  hand,  and  the  only  thing  for  those  who  love 
and  serve  you  is  to  consider  how  it  may  be  met 


or  avoided.  The  enemy  are  marching  rapidly 
on  Prague,  and  immediate  battle  must  ensue, 
and " 

"  Have  we  not  troops?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth ; 
**  is  there  not  a  royal  army  encamped  on  yon 
hill? — are  there  no  walls,  no  cannon,  around 
Prague  1"  And  then,  suddenly  bending  down 
her  head,  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  eyes 
for  an  instant,  but  continued,  before  Algernon 
Grey  could  answer,  "  What  is  it  you  would  say, 
my  lord  1  I  do  believe  you  love  me ;  I  know 
that  there  is  not  a  bolder  heart  in  Europe. 
Something  m<ist  have  gone  strangely  amiss  to 
bring  you'here  with  such  auguries  of  mischance. 
Surely  the  enemy  is  not  near  1  When  last  I 
heard  he.was  at  six  days'  march.  Or  could  the 
troops  be  unfaithful  ?  Brave  they  have  always 
shown  themselves.  Can  the  pestilential  trea- 
sons that  have  been  hatching  in  this  town  havo 
spread  beyond  the  gates  to  theml" 

'*  No,  madam,  I  trust  not,"  answered  Alger- 
non Grey  ;  "but  you  are  deceived  as  to  the  en- 
emy's distance.  By  the  most  skilful  strategy 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  has  gained  one  march,  or, 
at  most,  two,  upon  the  enemy  ;  the  last  tidings, 
however,  show  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  in 
full  march  for  league  ;  to-morrow  will  certainly 
sec  them  beneath  its  walls.  A  battle  cannot 
be  delayed  beyond  one  day  more — perhaps  not 
so  long.  Now,  let  us  see  what  we  have  to 
oount  upon  in  this  battle.  Under  Buguois  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  march  fiAy  thousand 
men,  all  veteran,  subordinate,  well-disciplined 
doldiers ;  without  counting  the  force  detached 
under  Wallenstein  and  others  to  keep  Pilsen  in 
check.  Forty  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  accom- 
pany this  force,  and  the  cavalry  is  strong  and 
numerous.  Under  the  walls  of  Prague  now  lie 
for  its  defence  some  five-and-tbirty  thousand 
men,  at  the  utmost  computation,  with  ten  small 
guns.  This  in  itself  is  a  sad  disparity ;  but  yet, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  by  no 
means  render  the  case  a  hopeless  one.  A  hano- 
ful  of  men  has  oAen  defeated  a  host,  but  then 
that  spirit  must  be  with  them  which  is  better 
than  all  the  ordnance  that  ever  poured  deatk 
upon  the  foe.  Is  that  spirit  amongst  your  Ma- 
jesty's troops  1" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  for  Elizabeth  made 
a  motion  with  her  hand,  as  if  begging  'him  to 
cease  and  let  her  think  ;  but,  after  a  brief  space, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **Go  on,  go  on!  I 
must  hear  all — spare  nothing,  my  lord;  say 
every  word !" 

**  It  grieves  me,  madam,  but  it  is  my  doty  to 
your  Majesty,"  answered  Algernon  Grey.  "  The 
disparity,  then,  between  the  numbers  of  the  two 
armies  is  rendered  greater  by  the  moral  state 
of  each.  Your  troops  are  faithful,  I  do  believe ; 
i  but  see  what  a  difference  exists  between  them 
and  the  enemy  :  the  latter  are  coming  up  with 
the  force  and  energy  of  attack,  and  the  prestige 
of  victory  ;  yours  have,  in  great  part,  been 
waiting  long,  hearing  of  defeat,  troubled  with 
rumonrs  of  towns  taken  and  their  fellows 
butchered ;  receiving  retreating  troops  amongst 
them,  learning  to  look  with  apprehension  for 
attack,  rather  than  to  rush  with  ardour  to  as- 
sail. Thus  their  courage  has  been  lowered, 
their  enthusiasm  drowned,  their  resolution  sha- 
ken." 

**  Bnt  how  could  this  have  been  aToided  t** 
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exclaimed  the  Queen     "You  seem  to  blame 
the  measures  that  have  been  taken.** 

••1  would  reply,  madam,  that  it  is  with  the 
future,  not  the  past,  we  have  to  do,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey;  *'but  that  from  the  past  we 
may  judge  what  is  necessary  for  the  present 
moment.  I  will,  then,  blame  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken  ;  for  they  have  been  suggested 
to  his  Majesty  by  civilians  as  ignorant  of  what 
is  needful  for  the  defence  of  a  kingdom  as  any 
priest  in  a  country  parish.  The  defensive  pol- 
icy which  has  been  assumed  was  not  the  policy 
for  Bohemia.  That  policy  was  to  attack  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  began  the  war— to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  his  forces— to  cut  through  his 
alliances — to  gain  friends  and  daunt  adversaries 
by  winning  the  first  successes  of  the  strife. 
The  true  policy  of  Bohemia  was  to  attack  as 
8000  as  the  Emperor  began  the  war.  That 
time  has  passed  by  :  yet  much  may  be  retrieved 
if  wd  can  but  win  this  battle ;  and  the  first 
means  of  so  doing  is  to  restore  some  moral  tone 
to  the  soldiery.  The  army  is  faithful;  but 
there  is  a  great  difierence  between  being  faith- 
ful and  being  zealous.  The  troops  are  not  zeal- 
ous. Time-^elay — reverses — neglect — fatigue 
— privatlon-^havejall  cooled'them.  His  Majes- 
ty's own  continued  absence  from  the  army  has 
cooled  them  also.  Forgive  me,  Madam,  if  I 
have  seemed  to  speak  irreverently,  and  even 
unfeelingly ;  but  I  will  show  you  a  reason  for  it 
presently.  These  men,  fighting  continually 
against  superior  forces,  driven  from  camp  i* 
.  camp,  and  only  making  a  stand  where  the 
ground  greatly  favoured  them,  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  privations,  and  wearied  to  death  with 
marches,  have  heard  of  feasting  and  pageantry 
at  Prague,  but  no  preparations  for  their  sup- 
port ;  have  heard  of  preaching  and  long  prayers, 
but  not  of  levies  and  trainings,  and  forces  in  the 
field  to  aid  them.  They  have  seen  the  enemy 
every  day — their  King  only  once." 

**  Oh,  cease  !  cease  !"  cried  Elizabeth,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together.  "  I  have  seen  it ;  I 
have  felt  it.  I  have  known  right  well  that  this 
is  not  the  way  to  win  or  keep  a  crown.  It  is 
sad  ;  it  is — But,  no,  no  ;  I  must  not  speak  such 
things ;  I  must  not  even  think  them.  He  is  my 
husband — good,  noble,  brave ;  but  too  lightly, 
too  easily  persuaded.  I  have  been  ill,  too,  my- 
aelf-— am  little  fitted  for  active  exertion  even 
now  ;  but  yet,  tell  me  what  you  desire — tell  me 
what  Christian  of  Anhalt  judges  needful  for  the 
security  of  the  present  moment." 

"  The  immediate  presence  of  the  King  in  the 
camp,"  answered  Algernon  Grey.  *•  Let  him 
show  himself  to  the  soldiery — let  him  take  part 
in  their  labours  and  their  dangers — let  him  com- 
mand, lead,  encourage,  as  he  did  at  Rakonitz. 
Their  enthusiasm  in  his  cause  will  revive  ;  their 
courage  .and  their  zeal  will  mount  together. 
With  that  hill  for  our  position,  and  these  can- 
non for  our  support,  we  will  win  the  victory,  or 
die  to  the  last  man." 

Elizabeth  started  up,  and  grasped  his  hand  in 
hers.  **  He  shall  come,"  she  said  :  "  if  I  am  a 
king's  daughter  and  a  king*s  wife,  he  shall  come. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  shall  be  with  his  troops, 
if  my  voice  have  not  lost  all  power  over  him. 
And  now  go,  my  friend.  Agnes,  you  lead  him 
down.  Yet,  stay  one  moment.  There  is  never 
*"  ^wing  what  may  happen  in  thia  ttCb  of  einnge. 


Should  the  terrible  disasters  which  our  worst 
fears  paint  befalbus,  all  will  be  confusion  here. 
My  lord,  I  tremble  for  some  of  these  poor  things 
who  have  accompanied  me  to  Prague.  Jjet  me 
provide  defence  for  one  of  them.  Yon  will  lake 
care  of  my  poor  Agnes  1 — is  it  not  so  t  You 
are  her  father's  friend.  You  love  her  well.  I 
know.  You  will  protect  her  in  the  hour  of 
need  1" 

"  If  I  survive,  I  will  protect  her  as  a  brother," 
answered  Algernon  Grey,  "till  I  give  op  the 
charge  to  her  good  uncle  at  Heidel^rg." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  the  Queen.  **  Now 
go.  You  have  spoken  hardly,  my  lord,  bat 
kindly,  I  do  believe  ;  and  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  for  opening  eyes  that  have  been  doted 
too  long.     Lead  him  down,  my  Agnes.*' 

Algernon  Grey  bowed  low,  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

There  were  a  few  murmured  words  at  tbe 
door  of  that  large  room  where  Algernon  Grey 
had  waited  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia ;  there  was  a  soil  pressure  of  tbe 
hand  ;  and  then,  by  an  irresistible  impoise, 
which  mastered  forethought,  reason,  and  reso- 
lution, he  drew  the  sweet  girl,  who  stood  beside 
him,  gently  towards  him,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  hers.  No  human  form  was  seen  in  tbe 
corridor ;  it  was  dim.  neariy  dark,  lighted  by 
one  faint  lamp  ;  but  >et,  though  none  saw,  his 
heart  smote  him ;  and  he  said,  **  Forgive  me, 
Agnes,  forgive  me,  dear  one !  such  a  moment, 
such  events,  may  well  excuse  one  token  of 
eternal  tenderness  towards  you  who  are  sa 
dear." 

'•I  do  forgive  you,  Algernon,"  said  Agues, 
very  pale;  *'  but  oh,  do  not,  do  not." 

**  I  will  ask  your  forgiveness  hereafter,"  an- 
swered Algernon  ;  "  when  my  whole  heart  shall 
be  laid  before  you.  Then,  I  think,  you  will  for- 
give me,  when  you  see  the  terrible  straggle 
which  has  agitated  me  so  long." 

"Yes— I  am  sure  I  shall  find  nothing  to 
forgive,"  she  replied  ;  "but  yet  you  mutt  not 
do  this  again  ;  for,  if  you  do,  I  shall  doubt— I 
shall  fear." 

"Fear  not,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  rais- 
ing her  hand  to  his  lips ;  "  on  my  honor,  on  my 
truth,  I  will  give  you  no  cause  to  doubt  or  fear 
— No,  no,  Agnes,  you  cannot  doubt  me." 

"  Nor  do  I,  nor  do  I,"  she  said,  laying  ber 
other  hand  upon  his ;  "  oh  no,  I  am  sure  you 
are  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  Farewell,  fare- 
well ! — we  part  in  a  terrible  moment.  Do  not 
expose  yourself  rashly ;  but  come  back  with 
victory  if  it  be  possible,  and  if  not,  still  come 
back  to  protect  poor  Agnes  Herbert  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danger  and  need." 

He  did  not  answer  ;  but  again  and  again  hr^ 
kissed  her  hand ;  and,  then  turning  away,  he 
strode  along  the  wide  corridor  towards  thehe^id 
of  the  great  stairs. 

He  thought  he  heard  a  low  laugh  from  tbe 
farther  end  of  the  passage,  but  his  mind  was  in 
no  state  to  attend  to  trifles ;  and,  descending 
rapidly,  he  found  himself  the  next  moment  in 
the  wide  vestibule  below.  All  the  serrants 
and  attendants  were  absent.  The  two  larye 
chairs,  in  which  the  chief  filers  sat,  were 
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vacant ;  the  broad  table,  at  which  the  pages 
and  daily  waiters  played  at  different  games,  dis- 
played not  a  single  figure  learning  the  shortest 
road  to  vice  and  foJly.  Algernon  Grey  was 
wali(ing  qaickly  across,  when  he  heard,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  door  at  the  side,  a  well-known 
voice  pronounce  his  name. 

•»  What,  Algernon  !"  cried  William  Lovet ; 
and  ihe  young  Englishman,  as  he  turned  round, 
could  see  the  foot  of  a  narrow  staircase  faintly 
marked  beyond  the  doorway  where  Lovet 
stood  ;  **  what,  Algernon,  you  here  1  You,  a 
man  of  feuds  and  battle-fields,  contemner  of 
love  and  all  self-delights — ^you  within  the  silky 
precincts  of  a  court,  where  the  star  of  beauty 
reigns  supreme ;  and  Eros  holds  one  side  of 
the  house,  while  Bacchus  holds  the  other ! 
Wonders  will  never  cease !  I  shall  expect  to 
see  old  Christian  of  Anhalt  tripping  it  gaily 
with  Amelia  of  Lolms  in  some  gay  ball,  or  the 
Prince  of  Hohenloe  twirling  round  upon  his 
toes,  with  heels  anspurred,  and  a  soft  simper 
on  his  bellicose  lip.  In  fortune's  name  !  what 
has  brought  you  hither  V 

**  Business,  my  good  cousin,"  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey ;  **  and  that  business  none  o(  mine. 
The  secret  is  another's  ;  therefore  it  must  rest 
where  it  is — in  my  owif  bosom." 

"  Good,"  answered  Lovet,  *'  exceeding  good. 
I  would  not  add  an  ounce  weight  to  my  camp- 
equipage  for  all  the  secrets  that  ever  yet  were 
kitten^.  I  am  neither  a  great  general  nor  a 
great  diplomatist,  thank  heaven  and  the  stars 
that  are  therein.  I  can  fight  and  make  love, 
play  a  shrewd  game  at  cards  with  a  knavish 
adversary,  rattle  the  dice-box  hard  and  yet 
throw  sixes ;  but  I  know  naught  of  the  trade  of 
negotiation,  thanks  be  unto  God  !  Your  taciturn 
virtue,  with  the  hat  over  the  left  ear,  the  mous- 
tachio  turned  up  at  the  corner,  and  the  feather 
half  hiding  the  right  eye,  tawny  leather  boots, 
a  sober  doublet,  and  a  sword  long  enough  for 
Don  Pedro  of  Spain,  give  you  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  a  profound  ambassador ;  and  the 
gods  forfend,  that  I  should  meddle  with  the 
puddle,  or  stir  the  duck-weed  of  your  stagnant 
diplomacy.  But  whither  away  1  You  seem  in 
haste,  when  every  man  this  night  is  idling  out 
bis  moments,  what  with  cups  of  wine,  what 
with  huge  sirloins,  what  with  bright  eyes  and 
&weet  smiles,  thinking  that  that  same  perisha- 
ble commodity  called  time  may  be  but  scanty 
in  the  purse  of  the  future ;  and  that  it  is  but 
wise  to  get  the  money's  worth,  ere  it  is  all 
expended." 

*'  1  am  back  to  the  camp  with  all  speed," 
answered  Algernon  Grey.  **  Matters  are  not 
going  there  as  I  could  wish  ;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  late." 

**Not  too  late  to  take  a  walk  round  the 
ramparts,"  said  Lovet,  in  a  graver  tone  than 
he  had  used.  '*  It  is  well  worth  our  while, 
my  noble  cousin,  to  look  at  what  is  going  on 
there." 

'*  It  will  occupy  much  time,"  answered  his 

companion,  somewhat  struck  by  the  change  in 

his  manner ; '"  and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 

we  shall  be  challenged  and  stopped  by  every 

.   sentry  that  we  meet  with." 

**  Fear  not,"  answered  Lovet,  with  a  slight 
.MDile ;  **  I  am  profoondly  intimate  with  every 
f  aard  you  will  meet  upon  the  walls ;  and  I  re- 


peat, good  cousin,  that  it  is  well  worth  while, 
for  you,  at  least,  who  can  report  to  your  friend, 
the  general,  to  see  with  a  soldier's  eye  the 
preparations  of  the  what  they  call  the  klein 
seite  of  the  city  of  Prague  ;  f«r,  as  we  shall 
have  a  battle*  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  and 
as  Christian  of  Anhalt,  in  case  of  reverse,  may 
think  fit  to  retreat  into  the  town,  it  is  quite 
right  he  should  know  what  the  city  is  like.  It 
is  a  marvellous  place,  Prague,  and  mighty  tran- 
quil. But  come,  tell  your  horses  to  go  to  the 
gate,  mine  are  there  already." 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  his  coosiD  and 
himself  had  descended  a  second  flight  of  steps, 
and  entered  the  hall  close  to  the  great  door  of 
the  first  court.  All  was  still  emptiness ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen  were  left  to  open  the  wicket 
for  themselves,  without  any  one  to  assist  them. 

"'Tis  a  pity,"  said  William  Lovet,  "that 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  here ;  otherwise  he  might  end  the  war 
at  once,  and  might  take  the  Elector  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  banquet,  like  a  fat  carp  in  a 
stew  feeding  upon  groundbait." 

There  was  too  much  truth,  as  Algernon  Grey 
felt,  in  what  his  cousin  said ;  and,  not  ieit  all 
unwilling  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind  in  Prague,  the  young  Eng- 
lishman, when  they  issued  out  into  the  open 
air,  called  his  servant  Tony  to  his  side,  and 
told  him  to  lead  his  horse  down  the  hill  to  the 
gate  by  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  wait  for 
his  coming  there.  , 

"Take  care  where  you  go,  my  lord,"  said 
the  man ;  "  for  the  people  are  all  as  drunk  as 
swine,  and  mighty  quarrelsome  to  boot.  Here 
is  Frill,  who  has  got  into  three  disputes  since 
you  went  in,  and  one  regular  quarrel,  in  whioti 
he  would  have  got  his  costard  broken  had  I  not 
interferred  and  spoken  them  fair  in  a  language 
of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word ;  so 
that  the  poor  people  were  convinced,  and  had 
nothing  to  reply.  I  showed  them  how  tall  he 
was  with  my  hand,  and  how  tall  they  were» 
and  I  patted  my  stomach  and  shrugged  my 
shoulders,  and  clapped  one  gentleman  on  the 
back  till  his  leathern  jerkin  fumed  like  a  dusty 
road ;  and,  seeing  that  I  was  not  a  German, 
who  are  the  bullies  here  in  Bohemia,  they 
walked  away  and  \et\  Frill  in  a  whole  skin,  and 
me  very  glad  to  be  quit  of  their  company.  So 
I  beseech  you,  my  good  lord,  to  be  careful 
where  you  go." 

"  I  will  take  care,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
briefly.  "  Go  down,  as  I  have  told  you  ;"  and 
taking  Level's  arm  he  proceeded  through  two 
or  three  narrow  streets,  till  they  came  to  a  low 
stony  lane,  which  ran  at  the  fot  of  the  inner 
wall.  After  pacing  on  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  they  found  a  flight  of  rude  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  the  platform  above,  without  rail- 
ing or  balustrade ;  and  mounting,  they  walked 
on  looking  over  the  parapet  upon  the  low 
ground  underneath.  From  time  to  time  they 
came  upon  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance,  but  no 
soldier  appeared  beside  it ;  tliey  passed  several 
flanking  towers,  but  no  sentry  was  seen  oa 
guard  ;  they  gazed  forth  upon  the  outworks  of 
the  place,  but  from  the  Hradschin  to  the  Mol- 
dau  neither  fire,  nor  light,  nor  moving  form 
showed  any  sign  of  praparation  against  attack. 

"Now,  let  men  say  what  they  will,"  aaid 
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Tiovct,  in  bis  nsuai  kern  sarcastic  tone,  **thiB 
city  of  PrsRuc  is  a  strong  and  well-ilefended 
place ;  and  so  watched  anJ  guarded  as  ii  is,  so 
harmonious  and  faithful  within,  and  with  a 
united  and  an  enthusiastic  army  without,  keen 
must  be  the  courage,  and  overpowering  the 
force,  that  will  subdue  it  to  an  enemy.  You 
can  do  what  you  like,  Algernon,  but  if  you 
would  take  my  advice,  you  would  do  either  one 
of  two  things ;  go  to  old  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
tell  him  that  Prague  is  in  the  most  perfect  stale 
of  defence,  well  provisioned,  well  watched,  and 
well  garrisoned,  and,  that  in  case  of  defeat,  he 
may  retreat  into  it  in  all  security ;  or  else,  bring 
your  men  and  horses  to  the  gale,  walk  back  to 
the  palace,  tell  fair  Agnes  Herbert  that  you 
have  come  to  conduct  her  in  safety  to  Hei- 
delberg, mount  and  away.  You  understand 
what  I  mean ;  as  for  myself,  my  course  is 
taken." 

Algernon  Grey  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  and 
gazed  in  his  face  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
••You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  that  such  is  the  course  you  intend  to  pur- 
sue V*  ^   ^ 

•»0h  no,  cousin  mine,"  answered  Lovet, 
•*  two  or  three  causes  combine  to  prevent  me  ; 
first,  you  know  I  have  an  old  fondness  for  fight- 
ing, merely  for  fighting's  sake,  and  1  would  just 
as  soon  think  of  leaving  a  good  dinner  untouch- 
ed, as  of  going  away  when  a  battle  is  in  prep- 
aration. Next,  you  see  I  have  no  one  to  lake 
with  me,  for  dear,  sweet,  insipid,  tiresome 
Madame  de  I^aussitz  has  gone  back  with  her  fat 
husband  to  set  up  virtue  and  dignity  in  their 
own  patrimonial  halls.  Then  thirdly,  and  lastly, 
having  no  object  anywhere,  I  may  just  as  well 
be  here  as  in  another  piece.  Life  is  getting 
wonderfully  dull  to  me,  Algernon,  and  1  do  not 
even  find  the  same  pleasure  in  a  battle  that  I 
used  to  do.  However,  it  is  a  little  more  amus- 
ing than  anything  else,  and  therefore  I  shall 
stay  and  see  it.  If  I  am  killed,  the  matter  of 
the  future  is  settled  to  my  hand.  If  I  survive, 
and  the  Austrians  beat,  which  I  suppose  they 
certainly  will,  I  shall  set  spurs  to  my  horse, 
and  give  him  such  a  gallop  as  he  has  not  had 
since  he  was  bitted.  l(  the  Bohemians,  by  any 
cbance,  win  the  victory,  I  shall  go  on  with  them 
and  help  them  to  sack  Vienna.  1  never  saw  a 
capital  city  pillaged,  and  it  must  be  very  amus- 
ing." 

He  spoke  in  the  most  ordinary  tone  possible ; 
in  which,  perhaps,  there  was^a  slight  touch  of 
habitual  afiectation;  but  Algernon  (<rcy,  who 
could  not  view  things  so  lightly,  nor  treat  them 
so  when  he  regarded  them  otherwise,  pondered 
upon  his  words,  and  after  a  moment's  silence, 
asked,  "  What  makes  you  think  it  so  positively 
certain  that  the  Austrians  will  be  successful  ? 
We  have  oden  known  a  battle  won  with  a  much 
greater  disparity  of  numbers." 

<*  Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you,  Alger- 
non," answered  William  Ix)vet ;  and,  walking 
on  till  they  came  to  the  third  tower  from  the 
gate,  they  passed  the  only  sentinel  they  had 
seen,  giving  the  word  in  answer  to  his  chal- 
lenge, and  then  issuing  forth  from  the  town, 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  on  to  the  Star. 

"Now  let  us  send  the  beatis  back,"  said 
Lowetf  when   they  reached  the  fool  c/i  xVie' 
WeiMtenberg;  "and  mooatitii  by  \l»a  \v\X\q 


path  on  foot,  we  shall  have  a  fall  view  of  thia 
grand  army,  which  is  to  do  auch  mighty  tbmgs 
lo-morrow. 

Algernon  Grey  followed  in  ailence,  after  r- 
dering  the  page  to  inform  young  Christiaa  of 
Anhalt  that  he  would  bo  back  in  halfanbour. 
For  about  three  or  four  hand  red  yards,  as  tbej 
ascended,  the  army  was  hidden  from  their  8i^!:( 
by  some  tall  trees  and  buahea  ;  but  they  coold 
see  the  glare  of  the  watch-fires  spreading  ni 
into  the  sky,  and  hear  the  murmuring  roar  of 
many  voices ;  for  the  wine  and  provisions  M 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  for  a  time,  and 
they  were  wearing  away  the  night  ia  laagiii«r 
and  in  song.  No  sentinel  barred  their  puh; 
no  guard  demanded  the  word  ;  for,  althnoi^ 
strict  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  general  tor 
extraordinary  precautions  to  be  taken,  ibe  it- 
moralization  of  the  soldiery,  which  had  ben 
collected  on  the  Weisscnberg  to  support  ite 
force  under  Christian  of  Anhalt,  had  become  lo 
great  before  his  arrival,  that  no  command  wii 
obeyed,  except  by  the  force  immediately  andtr 
his  own  orders ;  and  the  sentries,  after  bans; 
been  placed,  quietly  retired  to  rejoin  their  cos- 
rades  round  the  watch-fires,  as  soon  as  the  rya 
of  the  officers  were  withdrawn. 

Turning  the  little  patfrh  of  underwood.  Alger- 
non Grey  and  Lovet  canie  suddenly  npooi 
group  of  eight  men,  stretchcMi  out  around  a  pdp 
of  blazins  wood,  singing,  jesting,  wranclnf. 
with  their  wild  countenances,  long  tha^ 
beards  and  hair,  strango  apparel,  and  variea 
kinds  of  arms  desifrnating  them  as  some  ofik 
Tran.sylvanian  hordes  of  Bethlem  Gahor.  Tbcv 
started  up  at  the  two  fine,  Iiand3omc-k>ok:ac 
men  who  approached,  with  a  look  of  saia(i 
curiosity,  but  took  no  further  notice,  and  ik 
man  who  was  singing  even  did  not  interropilB 
music.  It  was  a  wild,  rude  air,  but  not  mA- 
out  much  plaintive  melody ;  for,  thoogh  Aft 
song  seemed  to  be  a  bacchanalian  one,  yet  tH 
general  tono  was  melancholy,  or  seemed  aoi 
the  ear  of  Algernon  Grey 

'•  Speak  to  them,  Algernon,  speak  to  tbeii' 
said  liovet,  after  they  had  watched  them  fcri 
moment  or  two. 

••They  will  not  understand  a  word  I  Uf* 
answered  his  cousin.  **  Do  you  not  sef' 
These  are  the  Transylvanians." 

*'  Oh,"  answered  Lovet,  and  walked  on. 

Without  saying  another  word,  he  led  di 
way  along  the  rise  of  the  hill,  on  whicb  *a 
spread  out  the  force  of  the  auxiliaries,  airf< 
length  came  to  a  small  open  space  kept)?! 
sentinel  or  two  of  Christian  of  Anhalfsf** 
force,  to  prevent  any  tumult,  or  quarreUfiif^ 
tween  the  Bohemians  and  TransylvuB» 
Here  the  two  gentlemen  were  challenged;  bi^ 
triving  the  word,  they  passed  on  through  th 
Bohemian  bivouacs,  where,  in  some  defis. 
more  order  and  discipline  was  observable.  Fioi 
time  to  time,  indeed,  a  scene  of  great  noise  a^ 
confusion  presented  itself;  and  once  or  tvM 
blows  were  given,  and  even  knives  draws,  m 
that  the  constant  interference  of  the 
was  required  to  keep  peace  amongst  a  viaW 
and  easily  excited  people.  In  other  phflA 
however,  the  men  were  stretched  oat  untd 
their  fires  asleep ;  and  here  and  then  iH 
^eT«  Na^vc^  «ei»MSE<s<»  vVMtt^h.  vUh 
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*  Now,  ask  some  of  these  fellows,  Algernon." 
said  Lovet,  "  how  they  like  the  prospect  of  to- 
morrow 1" 

'*  I  do  net  speak  BohemiaD,"  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey. 

"Bat  do  not  they  understand  German  1" 
asked  his  cousin. 

*'  Not  a  word,"  said  Algernon,  gazing  in  his 
face  ;  *'  you  would  not  persuade  me,  Lovet,  that 
you  have  been  so  long  amongst  them  without 
discovering  that  fact." 

"  No,"  replied  Lovet ;  "  but  I  have  discover- 
ed something  more,  Algernon,  that  the  discord 
is  not  only  in  the  tongues  of  this  host,  though 
Babel  could  scarcely  match  it  in  confusion  of 
languages,  but  in  the  spirit,  character,  customs, 
views,  and  feelings,  of  those  who  compose  it. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  mob  of  different  nations, 
English,  Scotch,  Germans,  Bohemians,  Tran- 
sylvanians,  Silesians,  Moravians,  and  Dutch, 
without  one  common  bond  between  them,  not 
understanding  each  other's  tongues,  no  man 
having  a  fellow-feeling  for  his  neighbour,  no 
zeal,  no  esprit  de  corps,  and  one-half  of  them 
not  knowing  what  they  are  brought  here  for  at 
all.  Now  I  say,  that  if  this  corps  beats  the 
regular  and  weU-disciplined  Austrians  and  Ba- 
varians, it  must  be  by  a  miracle  from  heaven  ; 
for  no  human  means  will  ever  produce  such  a 
result — so  now  good-night,  cousin ;  I  sliall  go 
to  my  tent  and  sleep  ;  for  as  there  is  a  chance 
of  this  being  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  have 
taken  care  to  make  it  ^  merry  one,  and  I  am 
tired  of  amusement  of  different  kinds." 

"Good-night,"  said  Algernon  Grey;  and 
shaking  l||inds,  they  parted. 

At  the  door  of  his  tent  the  young  English 
nobleman  found  his  servant,  Tony,  and  the  page. 
Frill,  conversing  together  in  low  tones ;  and,  on 
asking  if  they  had  delivered  his  message  to  the 
young  Prince  of  Anhalt,  he  was  informed  that 
Christian  had  gone  forth  to  make  a  round 
through  the  camp,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 
Algernon  Grey  perceived  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  hesiuiion  in  the  manner  of  both  his  attend- 
ants ;  that  Frill  gazed  at  the  elder  servant,  and 
the  old  man  turned  his  eyes  to  the  page ;  but, 
suspecting  that  both  might  entertain  some  ap- 
prehensions regarding  the  ensuing  day,  he  did 
not  choose  to  encourage  any  questions,  and 
walked  at  once  into  the  tent. 

"  Give  it  yourself,  FriU,  give  it  yourself," 
said  Tony,  loud  enough  for  his  lord  to  hear; 
"has  the  devil  of  impudence  abandoned  you 
that  you  dare  not  do  what  it  is  your  duty  to  do, 
when  you  dare  do  so  much  that  you  ought  not  ?" 

Algernon  Grey  had  seated  himself  before  the 
little  table,  and  the  next  instant  Frill  entered 
the  tent,  and  approached  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  saying,  *'  This  dropped  from  you,  my  lord, 
as  you  were  dismounting  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
I  found  it  under  the  horse's  feet." 

Algernon  Grey  took  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  before  he  opened 
it.  He  did  not  recollect  its  shape  and  appear- 
ance at  all.  It  was  folded  as  if  it  had  been 
placed  in  a  cover,  in  form  like  an  ordinary  let- 
ter, but  without  seal  or  address ;  there  was  the 
mark  of  a  horse's  shoe  across  it,  so  that  the 
boy's  story  of  where  he  had  found  it  was  thus 
far  confirmed  ;  and  Algernon  Grey  unfolded  it 
and  held  it  to  the  lamp.  The  handwriting  was 
O 


not  unfamiliar  to  him,  for  he  had  twice  in  his 
life  received  a  letter  in  the  same ;  but  the  tone 
was  very  different  from  that  in  which  he' had 
ever  himself  been  addressed,  although  his  rela- 
tion with  the  writer  might  have  justified  the 
warmest  language  that  woman  can  use  towards 
man. 

"  A  whole  year  and  more  has  passed,"  so 
ran  the  letter,  **  and  yet  you  have  not  returned, 
nor  accomplished  that  which  you  undertook.  I 
thirst  to  see  you,  to  cast  myself  into  your  arms 
agairr.  I  thirst  in  the^  midst  of  all  these  people, 
barren  and  insignificant  to  me.  for  the  sight  ef 
him  I  love,  as  the  traveller  in  the  desert  thirsts 
for  the  cool  well.  Yet  come  not  till  it  is  ac- 
complished :  but  strive,  if  you  do  love  me,  to 
accomplish  it  soon.  Take  any  means, — take  all 
means.  Tell  him  that  I  hate  him ;  that  I  shall 
ever  hate  him ;  that  his  cold  and  precise  nature 
can  never  assimilate  with  my  fiery  and  impetu- 
ous disposition ;  that  those  who  linked  us  to 
one  another,  tried  to  bind  flame  and  ice  togeth- 
er. Tell  him.  that  I  say  that  f  hate  him.  Tell 
him,  if  you  will,  that  I  love  you.  Require  him 
to  break  this  bond,  as  has  been  often  done  be- 
fore; and  let  him  know,  if  he  persists,  it  shall 
be  for  his  own  wretchedness ;  that  every  hour 
of  his  union  with  me  shall  be  an  hour  of  misery; 
that  every  minute  shall  have  its  grief,  or  wo- 
man's wit  shall  fail  me.  If  all  this  does  not  de- 
cide him,  you  must  seek  some  other  means.  I 
leave  them  to  you,  but  the  man's  life  cannot  be 
charmed  ;  at  all  events,  do  what  you  have  to  do 
speedily,  my  William,  and  then  fly  to  my  arms. 
I  will  not  put  my  name,  but  there  will  be  no 
need  of  guessing  twice.     Farewell !" 

Algernon  Grey  laid  down  the  letter  on  the 
table,  and  gazed  at  it  sternly  for  a  moment, 
then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  page,  who  had  re- 
tired to  the  other  side  of  the  tent  near  the  en- 
trance. 

"Come  hither,  boy,"  he  said,  and  as  the 
youth,  with  a  slow  and  faltering  step,  advanced 
towards  him,  his  lord  added,  "you  have  read 
this  letter  1" 

"A  part,  ray  lord,"  replied  Frill,  with  hie 
knees  shaking.  "  Tony  thought  I  had  better 
readjt  to  find  out  whom  it  belonged  to.'* 

"You  do  not  pretend  to  say,"  continued  Al- 
gernon Grey,  "  that  when  you  had  read  it,  you 
believed  it  belonged  to  me.** 

The  hoy  hesitated  ^nd  turned  crimson,  and 
then  murmured,  "  Tony  thought  it  ought  to  be- 
long to  you,  whoever  it  was  sent  to.** 

"  Call  him  hither,  and  return  yourself,**  said 
Algernon  Grey ;  but  the  boy  had  not  far  to  go, 
for  the  old  servant  was  still  waiting  without. 
When  he  appeared,  however,  his  air  and  man- 
ner was  different  fr*m  that  of  the  page;  he 
seemed  very  grave  indeed,  but  calm  and  firm, 
and  while  the  boy  slunk  behind  him,  he  advan- 
ced boldly  to  the  table  by  which  his  lord  sat. 

•*  How  is  it,**  said  Algernon  Grey,  "  that  you, 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  my  house,  I  might 
say  almost  a  friend,  have  induced  this  boy  to 
deceive  me  into  reading  a  letter  which  was 
never  intended  for  my  eyeV* 

'*  Because,  my  lord,'*  replied  Tony,   "  that  - 
there  were  things  never  intended  for  your  eye, . 
which  it  is  right  and  necessary  you  should  see ; 
a  great  many  things,  never  intended  for  your 
ear,  that  it  is  only  just  you  should  hear." 
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•»  Indeed  I"  said  Algernon  Grey.  "  In  this, 
howevfr,  you  have  done  wrong,  though  I  douht 
noi  that  your  intention  was  good.  You  should 
nrver  attempt  to  deceive.  You  should  have 
:ipoken  u>  me  holdly  and  straightforwardly,  and 
J  might  have  thanked  you  then  for  information 
which  now  is  hurdensome  to  me." 

"  Why,  you  forbade  rac,  my  lord,  ever  to  say 
anything  to  you  against  your  cousin,  Sir  Will- 
inm,  again;  you  thought  I  was  prejudiced  about 
him,  that  I  had  some  hatred  towards  him,  and 
so,  when  a  means  came  of  opening  your  eyes, 
I  determined  I  would  take  it  at  any  risk, 
otherwise  I  could  have  told  you  a  great  deal 
about  this  long  ago." 

*'From  what  source  came  your  information  V* 
asked  Algernon  Grey. 

•'First  from  old  Paul  Watson,"  answered 
Tony,  **who  was  killed  at  Rakonitz.  When 
wo  were  coming  out  of  Heidelberg,  just  before 
the  thunderstorm,  he  told  roe  that  your  cousin 
had  been  spending  all  his  time,  before  he  came 
abroad  hither,  in  making  love  to  the  lady 
Catherine,  though  he  knew  her  to  be  your 
affianced  wife.  Then,  my  good  lord,  when 
we  first  came  to  this  place,  and  the  king's 
courier  went  over  to  England,  I  got  him  to 
take  a  letter  for  mc  to  my  brother,  who  soon 
sent  roe  plenty  more  intelligence,  which  I  will 
show  you,  if  we  live  over  to-morrow." 

"  To  what  effect !"  asked  his  master,  in  a 
low  deep  tone. 

'*  To  the  effect  that  this  has  been  going  on 
forfears,"  answeied  Tony ;  **  and  that  there  is 
many  a  strange  and  scandalous  story  in  the 
country  which  makes  this  woman  no  wife  for 
you,  my  lord." 

"  And  yet  she  is  my  wife,"  muttered  Al- 
gernon Grey  to  himself;  then  waving  his  hand 
to  the  servant,  he  said,  *'  Leave  me." 

The  page  instantly  withdrew  ;  hot  Tony  lin- 
gered for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said,  "  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me,  my  lord ;  for  I  see 
that  this  has  made  you  very  unhappy.  I  can*t 
help  thinking,  however,  that  it  is  little  worth 
while  to  vex  one's  self  about  such  a  woman, 
when  there  is  more  than  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  the  best,  who  would  be  happy  enough  (o  be 
your  wife." 

A  faint  smile  crossed  Algernon's  Grey's  coun- 
tenance. '*  It  is  not  her  conduct  makes  mo 
unhappy,  my  good  fricad,"  he  answered  ;  *'it 
is  long  since  any  thing  that  she  could  do  has 
had  such  an  effect.  I  have  known  her  thoroughly 
for  some  time ;  but  that  a  man,  my  near  rela- 
tion, my  pretended  friend  and  old  companion. 


are ;  but  we  poor  people  have  got  our  r;es  u) 
can*t  help  making  use  of  them.  I  never  sav 
Sir  William  do  an3rthing  from  a  good  motive, 
I  never  saw  him  do  anything  straightforwardly. 
I  never  heard  of  any  act  of  kindness  ;  and  yon 
may  judge  what  we  think,  when  we  hiTc 
watched  for  the  whole  of  the  last  year,  day  aad 
night,  I  may  say,  for  fear  you  should  have  a 
shot  in  the  head,  or  a  blade  in  the  heart.  Chat 
did  not  come  from  the  hands  of  a  fair  enefflj." 

**No,  no,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  waving  his 
hand,  warmly ;  **  there,  at  least,  you  do  hia 
wrong.  Passion  may  mislead,  but  he  is  im- 
pahlc  of  such  acts  as  that ;  and,  had  he  ben  to 
inclined,  he  has  had  plenty  of  opportunitrei." 

**Not  so  many  as  your  lordship  thinks,**  »- 
swered  Tony ;  *'  for  there  has  been  always  aooie 
one  near  at  hand.  However,  I  think,  that  iial 
nonsense,  too ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  there  wi« 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  killing  you;  b« 
the  other  men  would  fancy  it,  and  there  is  never 
any  harm  in  being  too  careful.  He  will  be  m 
a  fine  fright  when  he  finds  the  letter  is  gone 
for  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  dropped  from  him. 
although  it  was  under  your  horse's  feet  that  tbi 
boy  found  it." 

*'  Give  me  some  paper  from  that  roll/'  uk! 
Algernon  Grey,  "  and  the  yellow  wax  there- 
nay,  it  matters  not.  Here  arc  persons  coaiiB| 
Begone  now,  my  good  friend  ;  and  remember, 
not  one  word  of  this  to  any  other  being,  till  I 
have  myself  well  considered  how  to  act." 

As  he  spoke  Christian  of  Anhalt  entered  thf 
tent,  and  the  old  servant  bowed  and  retired 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Bevorr  daybreak,  Algernon  Grey  was  cp 
and  dressed,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  lo 
pain  to  him  to  rise,  for  he  had  not  closed  v. 
eye  all  night,  and  he  was  more  weary  of  tost- 
ing  to  and  fro  on  the  sleepless  couch,  than  r 
he  had  passed  the  hours  by  the  the  side  of  the 
watch-fire.  As  soon  as  his  bufT  coat  bad  beec 
cast  on  and  looped,  and  his  sword-belt  throve 
over  his  shoulders,  he  lighted  his  lamp,  ar^ 
read  over  again  the  letter  that  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  the  night  before.  A  smile  of  soiv 
bitterness  came  upon  his  countenance,  an^ 
folding  it  carefully  up,  ho  walked  out  of  hi? 
tent,  and,  ascending  the  highest  part  of  \r 
hill,  gazed  over  the  scene  below.  The  stirv 
were  growing  somewhat  faint  in  the  heam- 
but  the  diminution  of  their  lustre  was  thetaiv 


should  take  part  in  bringing  disgrace  upon  my  i  sign  yet  visible  of  approaching  day.  All  beiff* 
aaine,  and  enter  into  such  black  schemes  \8  I  was  still.  The  wearied  troops  were  sleepfo; 
these" — and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  letter —  j  by  the  nearly  extinguished  watch-fires :  airf 
**  does  grieve  and  astonish  me  ;  does  shake  my  I  the  tread  of  a  distant  sentry,  as  he  paced  o? 
confidence  in  human  virtue  and  honour,  and    and  down,  could  just  be  heard,  marking,  ntbf: 


makes  mc  doubt  whether  friendship  is  anything 
but  a  mere  shadow,  honesty  but  an  idle  name." 
**  No,  my  lord,  no,"  cried  the  servant  ;  "  it 
all  comes  of  your  shutting  your  eyes  to  your 
cousin's  behaviour,  even  from  your  boyhood. 
You  thought  everybody  was  prejudiced  against 
him ;  thai  we  hated  him  without  cause ;  but, 
bloss  you,  my  good  lord,  we  knew  him  from  his 
youth,  and  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing 
wbai  joa  never  saw.    You  g;reai  ntAAemuiv  «LTe, 


than  breaking,  the  silence.  The  murmur  of  thr 
rivor,  too,  reached  the  ear,  but  with  a  stilly 
sound,  full  of  repose  and  quiet.  Folding  h» 
arms  upon  his  breast,  Algernon  Grey  contiOQe<! 
to  gaze  over  the  shadowy  lines  of  tents  aD4 
waggons  down  to  the  valley  below,  where  laj 
a  light  morning  mist,  giving  a  white  glean  soft 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  then  he  lamed 
his  look  towards  the  heavens,  and  his  lips  mar- 
m\iTe^  ^'\\^  \{ni«c.    K.  \n,v^u.ts  or  two  aftar,  a 
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acquired  an  orange  hoe  ;  and  one  or  two  light- 
grey  clouds  overhead  began  to  glow  with  spots 
of  a  lurid  red.  Soon  after,  the  orange  turned 
to  a  fiery  crimson,  and  floods  of  rose-coloured 
rays  came  pouring  over  the  sky;  while  the 
grey  air  between  the  tents  was  mingled  with 
a  dim  mysterious  purple.  A  solitary  figure 
passing  here  and  there  was  seen.  The  neigh- 
ing of  a  horse  broke  the  silence.  A  dull  hum 
gradually  succeeded  ;  then  brisk  and  lively 
sounds.  A  drum  beat  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
camp ;  and,  just  when  the  broad  sun  showed 
half  his  disc  above  the  horizon,  red  and  fiery, 
as  if  ominous  of  the  bloody  strife  about  to  take 
place,  the  boom  of  a  single  cannon  shook  the 
air,  and  all  became  life  and  activity. 

With  a  quick  step,  the  young  Englishman 
descended  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing,  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  some 
twenty  paces  down  the  hill,  and  gazing  out  to- 
wards a  distant  point,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand ;  then  resumed  his  course,  and  bent 
his  steps  direct  towards  the  tent  of  William 
Lovet.  He  found  one  of  his  cousin's  servants 
at  the  entrance  ;  and,  asking  the  man  whether 
his  master  were  up,  was  informed  that  he  had 
just  gone  forth. 

'*  There  he  goes,  my  lord,  along  that  path," 
said  the  man,  pointing  still  farther  down  the 
hill ;  and,  instantly  advancing  with  a  quick 
step,  Algernon  Grey  cut  him  off  just  as  he 
reached  a  little  open  space,  which  divided  the 
tents  of  the  English  and  Scotch  volunteers  from 
the  ground  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  Palati- 
nate troops. 

"Ah,  Algernon  !"  exclaimed  Lovet,  turning 
round  at  the  sound  of  a  quick  step ;  "  is  that 
you  ?  I  was  going  to  seek  you  ;  for  there  is  a 
rumour  thajt  Bavarian  foragers  are  in  sight." 

"  I  have'  seen  them,"  answered  Algernon 
-  Grey,  in  a  tone  peculiarly  calm  and  gentle  ; 
"  at  least  I  have  seen  what  I  consider  to  be 
reconnoitring  parties  of  the  enemy.  A  battle 
is,  therefore,  certain,  ere  the  day  lis  over;  and 
as  no  one  knows  who  may  come  out  of  this 
field  alive,  it  is  as  well  we  should  have  a  private 
word  or  two  before  we  enter  it." 

*'  Ah,  my  grave  cousin,"  cried  Lovet  with  a 
laugh,  '*  are  you  preparing  against  the  worst  ? 
Good  faith!  I  never  think  it  worth  while  to 
fancy  that  the  ball  has  yet  been  cast  which  is 
destined  to  take  my  life." 

*'  Nor  do  I  dwell  upon  such  thoughts,"  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey;  "but  still  there  are 
particular  events,  my  good  cousin,  which  form 
epochs  in  the  life  of  man,  as  others  form  epochs 
in  the  histories  of  states,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
take  those  moments  to  wind  up  old  accounts, 
and  leave  the  coming  time  clear  and  free  for  a 
different  course  of  action." 

There  was  something  peculiar,  firm,  almost 
stern,  in  Algernon  Grey's  tone,  which  struck 
William  Lovet  a  good  deal,  for  he  had  rarely 
heard  that  tone  employed  towards  himself,  and 
he  knew  well  that  it  was  an  indication  of  his 
cousin's  mind  being  strongly  moved.  Never- 
theless he  could  not  restrain  his  ordinary  jest- 
ing spirit,  or  else  he  judged  that  light  merri- 
ment was  the  best  means  of  covering  deeper 
thoughts.  **  On  my  life,  Algernon,"  he  said, 
**  if  you  wish  to  wind  up  oar  accounts,  I  cannot 
agree,  for  I  have  not  the  ledger  about  me.    It 


is  a  large  book  and  the  roH  of  long  standing — I 
do  not  carry  it  about  me." 

"  I  do,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ;  **  there  is 
the  last  item,"  and  he  put  into  his  cousin*s 
hand  the  letter  which  I  have  already  laid  before 
the  reader. 

William  Lovet  took  it  and  opened  it.  The 
moment  his  eye  fell  upon  the  writing,  in  spile 
of  habitual  self-command,  the  colour  slightly 
mounted  into  his  cheek,  and  his  lip  turned 
somewhat  white.  The  next  instant,  however, 
he  looked  up  with  a  clear  eye  and  a  curling  lip, 
saying,  "  You  have  read  \iV* 

"Every  word,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
calmly.  "  It  was  given  to  me  as  a  paper  bo- 
longing  to  myself,  and  I  read  it  throughout: 
not  finding  a  name  which  could  lead  me  to 
the  right  owner,  till  the  last  few  lines  met  my 
eye." 

"  It  is  a  precious  epistle,"  said  Lovet,  hold- 
ing it  with  the  coolest  air  imaginable,  and  tlR^n 
placing  it  in  his  pocket ;  "  not  quite  so  eloquent 
as  one  of  St.  Paul's,  nor  so  edifying,  cousin 
mine.  But  yet,  she  is  a  glorious  creature,  and, 
as  you  must  have  long  perceived,  I  am  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  hor." 

"  I  have  not  long  perceived  it,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  bitterly;  "  had  I  long  perceived, 
W^illiam,  my  conduct  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. You  have  mistaken  me,  sir.  It  would 
seem  that  you  cannot  comprehend  straightfor- 
ward conduct  and  direct  dealing ;  for,  had  yoti 
done  so,  you  woukl  have  told  me  all  this  when 
first  we  met  after  so  long  a  parting.  Insll<id 
of  that,  by  crooked  means  and  side-long  insti- 
gations, you  have  been  urging  me  to  steps 
tending  to  the  gratification  of  your  own  wishes. 
I  will  not  pause  to  recapitulate  all  those  acts 
and  words,  the  true  meaning  of  which  is  now 
as  clear  to  me  as  day.  Suffice  it,  that  you 
love  this  woman,  or  her  great  wealth,  and  that 
you  have  used  every  sort  of  artifice  to  induce 
me  to  take  these  steps,  which  must  necessarily 
tend  to  the  annulling  of  my  incomplete  marriage 
with  herself     Is  it  not  so  V 

•'  Perfectly,"  answered  William  Lovet,  with 
the  coolest  possible  assurance  ;  "  I  have  donc^ 
so  most  deliberately  and  considerately  ;  and  I 
trust  that  you  are  duly  grateful  for  it.  My  dear 
Algernon,  do  not  look  so  fierce.  Recollect  that 
I  am  not  one  on  whom  frowning  brows  have 
any  eflfect ;  but  listen  to  a  little  quiet  reason  ; 
though,  I  must  say,  you  are  the  most  unreason- 
able man  I  ever  met  with.  Now,  if  a  poor  man 
has  an  oyster  in  his  hand  and  wants  to  eat  thu 
delicate  fish,  he  must  open  it  with  whatever 
instrument  happens  to  be  nearest  to  him.  Would 
you  have  him  wait  till  he  can  go  to  a  cutler's, 
or  an  ironmonger^  to  buy  himself  an  oyster- 
knife  1  If  he  has  a  dagger,  he  uses  the  dagger ; 
if  not,  he  takes  a  stone  and  hammers  it  open  ; 
if  no  stone  is  at  hand,  he  dashes  it  on  the 
ground  and  breaks  it  so.  Then  must  he  wait 
for  vinegar  and  pepper,  a  soft  manchet-roll,  and 
a  glass  of  sack  ?  Oh,  no,  he  scoops  it  out  and 
swallows  it  whole,  licks  his  lips,  and  thanks 
the  gods  for  the  good  gift  of  oysters.  Sucb  is 
my  case :  I  took  the  means  nearest  at  hand  to 
obtain  my  object,  and,  thinking  it  much  better 
for  your  honour  and  credit,  that  you  should  be 
the  person  to  decline  the  fulfilment  of  a  con- 
tract passed  upon  yoa  by  a  couple  of  grey* 
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headed  grandsires,  than  that  the  lady  shoold 
curtsey  low  and  say.  I  won't,  I  prompted  you  to 
all  things  that  I  thought  conducive  to  your 
kappiness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  my  little 
schemes.  But  see  what  an  ungrateful  thing  is 
man  !  Here  you  set  yourself  upon  the  pedes- 
tal of  injured  innocence,  and  look  stout  and 
stalwart,  as  if  you  would  cut  the  throat  of  the 
man  who  has  done  you  the  greatest  possible 
service.'* 

♦♦  Service  !"  exclaimed  Algernon  Grey.  "  Do 
you  call  this  service  1" 

*'To  be  sure/'  answered  Lovet,  laughing. 
*'  A  pretty  life  you  would  have  led  with  this 
fair  lady.  There,  read  her  epistle  over  again  ;" 
and  he  took  it  from  his  pocket.  '*  You  cannot 
have  perused  it  carefully.  Not  only  would  you 
have  had  a  sweet  and  comfortable  companion, 
full  of  matrimonial  tenderness  and  domestic 
duty,  but,  possibly,  a  tranquil  passage  to  anoth- 
er state,  somewhat  more  speedy  than  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  unless  you  had  a  special 
taster  of  yuur  food,  and  kept  all  sharp  instru- 
ments under  lock  and  key." 

**  And  can  you  really  dream  of  wedding  such 
a  thing  as  you  describe  I"  asked  his  cousin. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  as  soon  as  she  is  wedable,"  an- 
swered William  Lovet.  "  I  am  a  very  fearless 
animal,  fond  of  riding  wild  horses,  and  know, 
moreover,  huw^  to  manage  them ;  but  in  this 
matter  do  as  you  like,  kind  cousin  Algernon. 
Go  back,  if  it  so  please  you,  and  ratify  your 
buy's  marriage.  The  lady  will  soon  be  a 
widow,  1  will  warrant ;  or,  if  you  are  wise,  do 
as  I  have  always  urged  you,  take  some  step  to 
break  this  boyish  union — any  step  you  please  ; 
you  will  find  her  right  ready  to  second  your 
wishes ;  and  a  little  interest  at  court,  a  good 
word  to  the  bishops,  and  humble  petition  to 
the  King  will  settle  the  matter  in  six  weeks. 
However,  you  may  look  upon  it  now,  I  shall 
expect  your  deep  gratitude  for  all  that  I  have 
done ;  and  when  you  are  wedded  to  the  lady 
that  you  love,  and  I  to  her  I  seek,  we  will  each 
rule  our  household  in  different  ways ;  and  we 
will  meet  at  Cbristmastide  and  Easter,  and, 
like  a  couple  of  pair  of  cooing  doves,  congratu- 
late ourselves  in  sod  murmurs  on  our  separate 
happiness." 

"  My  gratitude  will  be  limited  to  the  occa- 
sion, William,"  cried  his  cousin ;  "  for  my  part 
I'll  never  seek  to  see  you  more.  I  find  that 
from  the  time  I  left  my  native  land,  you  have 
been  seeking  to  withhold,  if  nut  to  withdraw 
from  me,  the  affections  of  one  bound  to  me  by 
ties  she  should  have  thought  indissoluble." 

"  Aflection  that  you  never  sought  to  cultivate 
yourself,"  said  Lovet,  tartly. 

"  I  was  bound,  as  you  well  know,  by  a  sol- 
emn pledge  not  to  return  till  five  years,"  said 
Algernon  Grey ;  '*  but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
not  a  cousin's  part  nor  a  friend's  to  strive  to 
poison  my  domestic  peace — nay,  nor  even  to 
put  it  in  peril,  for  who  can  say  whether  this 
marriage  can  be  dissolved  1 — nay,  let  me  speak 
out,  for  time  wears, — if  we  both  survive  this 
battle,  I  beseech  you  to  return  to  England  with 
all  possible  speed,  tell  your  fair  paramour,  that 
I  am  aware  of  all,  and  that  I  will  take  instant 
means  to  do  my  best  that  her  kind  wishes  shall 
be  gratified,  that  the  contract  between  her  and 
me  shall  come  to  an  end  ;  and,  at  the  same 


time,  entreat  her  t*  use  all  those  keen 
ores  which  her  shrewd  wit  can  suggest,  and 
her  bold  courage  execute,  to  second  my  en- 
deavours. Between  you  both,  doubtless  you 
will  find  the  matter  easy.    So  farewell !" 

He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  walked  a  few 
steps  away,  but  ere  be  had  gone  far,  he  beard 
Lovet's  voice  e;tclaiming,  "Algernon,  Alger- 
non !" 

«  Were  yon  ever  at  a  wedding,-*  asked  his 
cousin  coming  up,  as  he  paused,  **  where  a 
harsh  old  father,  taken  in  by  a  coaxing  giii, 
gave  his  daughter  away  to  the  very  man  she 
loved  1— have  you  not  seen  how  she  came  bsck 
to  kiss  the  dear  old  man's  band,  and  seemed 
reluctant  to  go,  and  talked  of  the  sweet  delights 
of  her  domestic  home,  and  a  world  of  coarting 
tenderness  taught  men  and  women  from  their 
childhood,  about  infant  joys  and  early  pleas- 
ures ;  while,  in  her  heart,  she  felt  like  a  freed 
bird  with  the  door  of  its  cage  just  open  t  Get 
thee  gone,  my  noble  cousin !  Thou  art  like 
this  same  bride ;  and,  say  what  you  will,  this 
letter  has  taken  a  load  of  care  from  your 
shoulders  ;  and,  on  my  hfe  !  so  much  do  I  love 
you,  that,  had  I  known  how  balmy  and  peaceful 
would  be  its  effects,  I  would  have  shown  it  to 
you  long  ago.  There,  take  it  and  keep  it  as  a 
tender"  memorial  of  your  dear  and  devoted 
Catharine;  and,  whenever  you  think  o(  her 
large,  flashing  black  eyes,  her  Juno  brow,  and 
curling  lip,  read  some  passages  from  that  tender 
epistle,  and,  falling  down  upon  your  knees, 
thank  Heaven  for  having  given  you  such  a 
cousin  as  myself" 

'*  I  will  keep  it,'*  said  Algernon  Grey,  taking 
the  letter  from  his  hand ;  *'  but  there  is  one 
thing,  my  good  cousin,  which,  for  your  owa 
sake,  you  should  know.  This  is  not  the  first 
intimation  that  I  have  had  of  my  so-called 
wife's  infidelity  to  her  engagements  with  me, 
though  it  is  the  first  that  you,  my  kinsman  and 
companion,  had  a  share,  alas  !  in  her  breach  of 
faith.  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  my 
meaning ;  hut  you  must  be  of  a  different  wit 
from  that  I  think,  if  you  so  softly  believe  the 
woman  who  would  thus  act  towards  me  will 
treat  you  better." 

"  Ob,  you  speak  of  sundry  small  amours  with 
which  the  sweet  lady  has  consoled  the  weary 
hours  of  my  long  absence,"  answered  Lovet, 
with  his  cheek  a  little  heated  ;  "  that  will  be 
easily  pardoned,  and  my  presence  will  set  all 
right  again.  I  am  no  jealous  fool,  as  Alg^rnoo, 
and  can  pardon  a  reasonable  amount  of  coquet- 
ry in  a  lovely  woman,  left  with  no  one  to  keep 
her  thoughts  from  stagnating."  And  Lovet, 
turning  away  with  a  laugh,  took  his  way  back 
to  his  own  tent. 

There  are  some  minds  upon  which  the  dis- 
covery of  baseness  and  treachery  in  those  who 
have  been  trusted,  is  so  painful  as  to  counter- 
balance, and  even  more  than  counterbalance, 
any  portion  of  relief  and  happiness  that  is  some- 
times obtained  under  the  over-ruling  hand  of 
fate,  from  the  very  means  employed  to  thwart, 
to  grieve,  and  to  disappoint  us.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Algernon  Grey  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  must  not  be  denied  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  feel  that  he  had  reason  of  a  mo- 
tive and  a  just  cause  for  striving,  by  every 
means,  to  annul  a  contract  which  had  been  eo- 
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tered  into  rather  by  his  parents  than  himself, 
long  ere  he  had  the  power  of  judging,  or  acting, 
on  his  own  behalf;  but  yet  the  character  of  his 
c«usin  now  stood  before  hini  in  ah  its  naked 
deformity,  and  it  offered  a  painful  subject  of 
contemplation,  that  no  prospect  of  happiness 
could  banish. 

He  would  fain  have  bad  a  few  moments  for 
thought ;  and  was  turning  his  steps  towards  his 
own  tent,  when  a  large  party  of  young  men  ad- 
Tancing  towards  him  impeded  his  way,  and  the 
next  moment  the  voice  of  the  younger  Prince 
of  Anhalt  calling  him  by  name  made  him  turn 
towards  the  slope  above.  As  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  young  Englishman  heard  him, 
'he  waved  him  up;  and  as  soon  as  Algernon 
was  by  his  side,  be  exclaimed  **  Come  hither, 
come  hither,  I  have  something  to  show  you.*' 

"I  think  1  know  what  you  would  say,  my 
Prince;  I  have  already  seen  some  parties  in 
that  wood  towards  PiUen.  They  are  Bava- 
rians, I  should  think.*' 

»*  Then  the  battle  is  certain,'*  said  Christian 
of  Anhalt.  "  You  will  charge  with  me,  will  you 
not!" 

"Assuredly,**  cried  Algernon  Grey;  "but  I 
think  we  had  better  communicate  the  news  to 
your  father,  as  there  may  be  yet  time,  if  we  can 
get  the  men  to  work,  to  strengthen  our  position 
here  a  little.** 

•'  Come  then,  come,'*  said  the  young  Prince  ; 
*-*  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  told  him  half 
an  hour  ago  of  the  news  you  brought  last  night 
from  Prague  ;  and  he  said, '  God  send  the  Queen 
have  power  enough  to  make  her  husband  come  ; 
but  I  doubt  it.'  I  doubt  too,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  friend  ;  and  his  presence  at  this  mo- 
ment were  worth  ten  thousand  men.  Will 
your  cousin  be  of  our  band !  I  saw  you  speak- 
ing wiih  him  just  now." 

*•  We  spoke  together  for  the  last  tim^,  per- 
haps, in  life,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  *•  he 
has  done  me  wrong — has  been  doing  so  for 
years — " 

'•  And  you  have  found  him  out  at  length," 
said  Christian  of  Anhalt,  interrupting  him  with 
a  smile.  "  We  have  understood  him  better. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  camp  who  would 
trust  him." 

•*And  yet,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  "he 
is  a  good  soldier,  and  a  brave  man.  You  had 
better  have  him  and  his  people  with  you." 

•♦Not  I,"  answered  Christian  of  Anhalt. 
*•  True  it  is,  my  friend,  we  cannot  unveil  the 
boswms  of  those  who  surround  us,  and  see  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  within  ;  but,  on  my  life  ! 
were  it  possible,  I  would  not  take  one  man 
along  with  me,  when  I  go  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  ranks,  whose  heart  is  not  pure  and 
high,  whose  thoughts  and  purposes,  as  they  lie 
open  to  the  eye  of  God,  might  not  lie  open  to 
the  eye  of  man.  And  shall  1  have  the  company 
af  one  whom  I  know  to  be  a  villain  1  I  always 
fancy  that  it  is  such  men  as  this  who  bring  the 
bullets  most  thick  amongst  us." 

Algernon  Grey  shook  his  head  with  a  sigh, 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  in  the  wise  but  mys- 
terious ways  of  Heaven,  the  lead  and  the  steel 
as  of\en  seem  to  seek  out  the  noble  and  the 
good  as  the  mean  and  the  wicked. 

As  they  had  been  thus  conversing,  they  had 
walked  on  towards  the  lent  of  the  geaerd, 


whom  they  found  seated  with  several  other  offi- 
cers taking  a  hasty  meal.  The  intelligence 
they  gave  soon  brought  that  meal  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  for  several  hours  every  efibrt  was 
made  to  induce  the  men  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  army  on  the  hill.  The 
spirit  of  insubordination,  however,  was  too 
strong  for  authority.  Some  would  not  work 
at  all,  saying  that  they  were  soldiers  and  not 
grave-diggers.  Some  slunk  away  after  having 
begun ;  and  none  but  a  few  English  and  Ger- 
mans exerted  themselves  with  anything  like 
energy  and  perseverance. 

Little,  very  little  was  effected ;  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  news  came  from  the  various  reo- 
onnoitcring  parties  that  had  been  thrown  out, 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian army.  Some  had  caught  sight  of  one 
body,  some  of  another ;  but  still  the  day  wore 
on  ere  they  appeared  in  sight ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Hohenloe,  and  several  others  of  the  com- 
manders, began  to  doubt  that  a  battle  would 
take  place  that  day. 

Old  Christian  of  Anhalt  shook  his  head: 
"  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,"  he  said,  "  will  fight 
as  soon  as  he  comes  up,  depend  upon  it;  he 
must  either  fight  or  starve ;  and  one  night  tc 
him  is  of  more  consequence  than  even  to  us." 

All  that  the  individual  exertions  of  a  mav 
could  effect,  was  done  by  the  old  Prince  him- 
self. He  strove  to  the  best  of  his  power  ta 
array  and  encourage  the  forces.  He  told  them 
that  the  King  would  be  with  them  in  an  hour. 
He  pointed  to  the  walls  and  guns  of  Prague, 
and  said,  that  with  such  support  as  that,  with 
strong  hands  and  brave  hearts,  they  had  no 
need  to  fear  any  army  were  it  of  ten  times 
their  own  numbers.  His  countenance  was  gaj 
and  cheerful,  as  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank» 
whatever  doubts  might  be  in  his  heart ;  but  he 
failed  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops  ;  and  by  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cavalry  under  the  command  of  his  son,  he 
was  listened  to  with  dull  and  heavy  brows,  and 
an  aspect  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

When  he  and  his  little  train  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  line,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  him 
from  Prague,  and  spoke  a  fev^  words  in  a  low 
tone.  The  old  man's  check  grew  red ;  and  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth  :  "  In  the  church ! 
sin  and  death  !  What  does  he  in  the  church  t 
Why  does  he  not  pray  here  in  the  eye  of  the 
God  of  battles,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  sol- 
diers?" 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  and  cut  ScuUetus*8  throat* 
to  stop  his  long-winded  preaching,**  said  the 
Prince's  son,  who  was  close  by. 

"  Hush  !**  cried  the  old  general ;  and,  raising 
his  voice,  he  added  in  a  loud  tone,  "  the  King 
will  \ui  here  immediately,  my  friends  ;  and  un- 
der his  eye  you  will  fight  for  his  crown  and 
your  own  rights." 

"The  heads  of  the  columns  are  appearing  oa 
the  right,  your  Highness,"  cried  Algernon  Grey, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Christian  of  An* 
halt.  ••  The  sooner  this  is  over,  the  better-^ 
some  one  ride  down  to  those  Hungarians  ;  tell 
them  to  bend  back  upon  the  hill ;  so  far  ad- 
vanced, they  show  our  flank  to  the  enemy.  Let 
their  right  rest  upon  your  little  summer-house ; 
it  is  quite  far  enough  advanced.    You  go,  Le« 
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BPpp;"  an'l,  ri-ling  on,  hn  '•ontiniif.d  on  his  ex-  • 
•!H:.rdti<>r..'S  lo  tin.'  rn^-n,  uvnry  now  and  then  i 
m'iMlin;;  (♦'I'  an  onirirr  wiih  ordr-rs  to  one  part  or 
anolhrr  of  ihe  lino;  afier  having  rcachfu!  the 
rr»d.  he  tiirn<-d  his  horse,  and,  at:cnnjpani«d  by 
lh»;  Trince  of  Ilohcnk)o  and  the  rrsl,  rode  up  at 
a  (jnick  pTLC.ii  to  tho  hi>;he8t  part  on  the  hill, 
beckoning  to  the  man  who  had  brought  him 
news  from  Prague  to  follow.  His  first  attention 
was  directed  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
whose  regiments  were  now  gathering  thick  in 
tbtt  plain  below. 

A  cloud  of  light  troops,  manoeuvring  hither  ! 
and  thither,  almost  as  if  in  sport,  concealed,  in  | 
some  degree,  what  was  taking  place  in  the  mdin  i 
"body  of  the  army ;  but  the  experienced  eye  of  I 
the  oKl  commander  was  not  to  be  deceived  ;  and  ■ 
once  or  twice  he  munnured  to  himself,  "  If  he  | 
doPH  that,  and  wc  are  wise,  he  is  ruined.  AVe  1 
8h<ill  soon  see — now,  sir,  what  is  going  on  in  ! 
Prague  V  and  he  turned  to  the  officer  who  had  i 
brought  him  news  from  the  city  :  "  Praying,  you 
«ay,  and  preaching  loo,  I  suppose.  What  more  !*' 

'»•  Why,  f'^asting,  your  Highness,"  answered 
the  young  man,  drily;  ** there  is  a  great  ban- 
quet prepared  for  the  court  aller  the  morning 
aervice." 

"  A  banquet !"  exclaimed  the  old  Prince  fu- 
riotisly  ;  "  God's  life  !  who  will  there  be  to  eat 
U  t — Yes,  he  will  try  to  cross — No,  he  is  com- 
ing farther  on. — Praying,  and  preaching,  and 
feasting,  with  fifty  thousand  men  at  the  gates ! 
Has  any  one  got  a  Bible  here?'* 

••  I  have,"  answered  a  young  pale  man.  stand- 
ing by  on  foot ;  and  he  handed  a  small  volume 
to  the  old  commander. 

**  Ixit  me  SCO,"  continued  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
•Mliis  is  th?  twenty-third  Siindny  after  Trinity, 
is  it  not?  and  the  gospel  is  the  twenty- second 
of  St.  Matthew;  let  me  see;**  and  he  sought 
out  the  chapter  he  spuke  of.  and  ran  his  eye 
/)ver  it  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  :  "  Ah  !" 
he  said,  at  length,  reading  from  the  book ; 
**  *  Render  unto  Caisar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's, and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's ' 
— but,  by  my  grey  hair !  here  comes  Caesar  to 
take  them  ;  ay,  and  to  take  more  than  his  own 
too ;  so  wc  must  try  and  prevent  him.  Now, 
my  good  cousin  of  Hohenloe.  see  if  you  can 
make  out  wliat  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  that 
damned  Walloon,  Buequoi.  arc  doing." 

"Methinks  ihcy  are  going  to  attack  the  city 
on  tlK?  other  side,"  an8W(?rcd  the  iVincc  of  Ho- 
henloe, who  wa."»  in  command  of  the  troops 
which  had  been  gathered  on  the  Wcissenberg 
during  old  Anhalt's  retreat. 

•*  No,"  answered  the  oilier,  '•  no ;  they  arc 
looking  for  a  bridge.  They  will  not  show  us 
their  flank,  depend  upon  it.  That  would  he  a 
greater  fault  than  that  which  they  are  going  lo 
commit.  Ride  down  to  your  men,  Christian, 
my  hoy;  wheel  them  a  little  upon  their  right, 
about  the  eighth  of  a  circle  ;  and  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  noiicc.  I  will  send  down  the  English- 
luen  to  you,  when  I  see  more." 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  during 
which  the  movements  of  the  enemy  seemed 
wavering  and  uncertain ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  however,  clouds  of  skirmishers,  Croats 
and  Albauiaub,  as  they  were  called,  began  to 
appear  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  river.  '*It 
muyjei  be  a  feint,"  said  ChnaUaA  ot  Ki\\va\\.\ 


•*  it  may  yet  be  a  feint — they  are  getting  upoi 
that  swampy  ground.  Five  minutes  moreud 
they  cannot  help  tbeuiselvcs.  By  heavewf 
their  columns  are  broken.  What  io  M/ximiUu 
of  Bavaria  about! — he  is  trying  tn  lum  the 
march — The  Austrians  still  come  on— ktoL 
look,  they  arc  separating;  they  will  never |et 
their  artillery  over  that  little  bridge !  Nov. 
cousin  of  Hohenloe,  now,  noble  lords  and  geoik- 
men,  the  moment  of  victory  is  before  us,ifve 
choose  to  lake  it.  In  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  Ike 
marsh,  the  stream,  and  a  bridge  of  a  span  wide 
will  be  between  Buequoi  and  the  Duke.  Lr. 
us  sweep  down  upon  the  Bavarian,  whoiiaj. 
ready  in  confusion.  We  are  nnore  than  dnbk 
his  numbers ;  ho  can  receive  no  support  from 
the  Austrians :  and  if  there  be  a  thousand  i^- 
lant  men  in  our  army,  he  is  irretrievably  ruiiKd 
The  .•same  movement  brings  us  on  the  flank  of 
13uf*quoi ;  and  he  is  between  us  and  the  gus 
of  Prague.  I  sny,  let  us  charge  at  once  as  ov 
man,  and  the  day  is  ours." 

"  But  you  do  not  consider,  Anhalt,"  saidtfc* 
Prince  of  Hohenloe,  ''  that  wc  should  so  Ink 
the  advantage  of  our  po.sition  ;  here,  upoo  a 
high  hill,  they  must  climb  to  attack  Uiii,  aod  oa 
dergo  our  whole  fire  as  they  advance." 

"  God  of  Heaven  !"  cried  Christian  of  An- 
halt. 

*•  I  think,"  said  another  general  offiL^er,  ch« 
by,  **  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  give  up  ibr 
great  advantage  of  this  ground,  which  wchafi 
taken  such  pains  to  obtain." 

*'  Besides,"  said  another,  '•  if  we  should  y 
repulsed  there,  we  lose  the  support  of  l*ra^c?. 
and  are  totally  cut  off  from  the  city  ;  we  Bhciu: 
fight  to  a  disadvantage,  and  have  no  place  di 
retreat." 

*'  If  we  could  count  upon  the  zeal  and  site::> 
iness  of  our  men,"  cried  an<ither,  "  I  »h::i' 
join  my  voice  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt^s  ;  be: : 
very  much  doubt  them.  I  believe  tfia:  ok- 
half  would  disperse  ere  we  met  the  cneciy' 

The  old  commander  sat  upon  his  horse  i' 
silence,  with  his  teeth  set,  and  his  bare  hanc* 
clasped  so  tight  together,  that  a  pan  o{^^ 
brown  fingers  became  quite  white.  **  You  tii 
losing  the  only  opportunity  of  victory,"  hoajii 
at  length.  "  Nay,  it  is  already  lost.  The  Bi 
varians  have  turnt'd  the  march  ;  the  Aunr-ii- 
are  passing  ttie  bridge.  Kre  we  could  r«r. 
them,  they  wdl  be  once  more  united.  Nci. 
naught  is  to  ho  ihoughl  of,  hut  to  make  ss  ^^ 
a  fight  here  as  we  can.  Yoii,  Hohenloe,  iri*^ 
the  left ;  1  command  upon  the  right.  '  \/A  or 
artillery  open  their  fire  upon  the  enomv  c* 
We  may  do  somr.ihing  to  break  them  as:ie» 
advance.  Lei  iis  eacli  to  our  post ;  ad  * 
God's  name,. do  our  best  I" 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horce  to  net 
away;  hutj  after  having  gone  some  iweslyv: 
thirty  yards,  he  called  up  one  of  his  traio,  Ao> 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Ride  to  the  commander! 
of  regiments,  and  tell  them  in  private,  that  c 
case  of  a  disaster,  which  God  forfend,  they  ait 
to  rally  their  men  upon  Brandeis.  The  cm- 
paign  is  not  at  an  end,  though  a  battle  ma;  be 
Lost ;  and,  if  Prague  does  its  duty,  with  the 
help  of  Mansfcld,  we  may  still  defeat  thi 
enemy,  and  save  the  crown.  Her«,  my  yoof 
friend,"  he  continned,  beckoning  to  AlgeriM 
VQii(!l,^'  %^  Xa  \&i  wvL^ad  tall  lum  to  4y  bMk 
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to  his  former  ground  with  the  cavalry.  Let 
him  know  that  I  have  been  overruled ;  and, 
therefore,  that  movement  was  vain.  He  will 
now,  as  far  as  I  see.  have  the  Bavarian  cavalry 
in  front.  We  must  try  early,  what  a*  charge 
upon  them  will  do ;  hut  bid  him,  if  successful, 
not  pursue  too  far,  but  turn  upon  the  flank  of 
the  infantry  and  charge  again.  I  will  send 
him  an  order  when  it  is  lime." 

Thus  saying,  he  proceeded  on  his  way ;  and 
Algernon  Grey,  galloping  down  to  the  cavalry 
under  the  younger  J^rince  Christian,  delivered 
his  father's  message. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  join  fools  with  wise  men," 
said  young  Christian  of  Anhalt,  in  a  low  bitter 
tone.     "  They  have  ruined  us." 

*•  Indubitably,"  ans.wered  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  and  the  same  timid  spirit,  if  it  acts  here,  will 
render  the  battle  but  a  short  one.  I  will  just 
give  some  orders  to  my  people,  in  case  of  the 
worst,  and  then  take  my  place ;  for  they  are 
coming  on  fast." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  can- 
tered quickly  round  to  a  spot  just  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  baggage  had  been 
collected  and  left  under  the  charge  of  the  or- 
dinary servants  of  the  officers,  and  a  small 
guard.  "  Here,  Frill,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  his  own  people,  '*  tell  the  men  to 
keep  the  horses  saddled,  and  the  lighter  bag- 
gage charged  ;  load  the  grey  and  the  roan 
down  towards  the  gate  of  the  town,  wiih  one  of 
the  sumpter-horses,  and  have  the  barb  brought 
up  behind  that  tree,  in  case  this  should  be 
killed.  Keep  yourself  just  over  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  to  be  out  of  the  fire.  There  is  no  use 
of  risking  your  life,  my  poor  boy." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  the  battle,  my  lord," 
Bald  the  lad ;  "  no  harm  happened  to  me  at 
Kakonitz,  though  I  had  my  beaver  shot 
through." 

**  Nonsense,"  answered  his  master,  "  do  as  I 
have  ordered,  and  let  me  not  sec  you  above 
the  hill.  You  have  money  with  you,  I  think, 
m  case  of  need  1" 

The  boy  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Algernon  Grey,  turning  his  horse,  rode  back  to 
the  cavalry  under  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  own  men. 
l^e  Austrians  were  by  this  time  within  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  upon 
the  troops  ranged  along  the  edge  of  which 
their  artillery  was  playing  with  but  very  httle 
effect.  The  guns  of  the  Bohemian  array,  how- 
ever, though  only  ten  in  number,  were  better 
placed  and  better  served ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  Algernon  Grey  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  commencing  strife,  the  balls  from  a  battery 
of  four  large  pieces  were  ploughing  through 
the  ranks  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
airy  just  in  front,  creating  tremendous  confu- 
sion and  disarray.  He  had  not  been  three 
minutes  with  his  troop,  when,  looking  to  the 
left,  he  saw  a  German  officer  galloping  fu 
riously  along  towards  the  young  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  seeming  to  call  aloud  to  him  as  he 
advanced,  though  the  roar  of  the  artillery  pre- 
-venied  his  words  from  being  heard.  The  next 
moment,  however,  the  young  Prince  waved  his 
sword  high  in  the  air,  and  shouted  *' Charge!" 
The  word  passed  along  from  mouth  to  mouth  ; 
and  at  once  the  spurs  were  driven  into  the 


horses*  sides  ;  the  animals  sprang  forward,  and 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  was  hurled  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  right  wing  of  ihe  enemy.  Every- 
thing gave  way  before  them.  Men  and  horsea 
rolled  over  in  the  shock ;  the  standard  of  the 
Walloon  fell ;  the  cavalry  was  driven  back 
upon  the  infantry ;  the  infantry  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  A  force  of  Austrian  horse, 
brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  Walloons,  was 
broken  in  a  moment ;  and  in  that  part  of  the 
field,  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  vic- 
tory was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians  ; 
but,  when  all  seemed  favourable,  a  thin  hard- 
featured  man,  on  a  black  horse,  wheeled  a  large 
body  of  Bavarian  pike-men,  supported  by  a  regi- 
ment of  arquebussiers  upon  the  young  Prince's 
triumphant  cavalry.  A  fierce  volley  of  small 
arms  instantly  followed.  As  Christian  of  An- 
halt was  plunging  his  horse  among  the  pikes^ 
the  young  leader  fell  at  once  almost  at  the  feet 
of  Tilly.  Algernon  Grey's  horse  went  down 
at  the  same  moment,  but,  starting  up,  he  en- 
deavoured to  drag  his  friend  from  amongst  the 
pikes,  receiving  a  slight  wound  on  the  shoulder 
as  he  did  so ;  and,  as  the  blow  forced  him  to 
let  go  his  hold  for  a  moment,  two  strong  Ba- 
varians grasped  the  Prince  by  the  bucklings  of 
the  cuirass  and  dragged  him  within  the  line. 
Another  strove  to  seize  the  young  Englishman  y 
but  striking  him  fiercely  over  the  head  with  his 
sword,  Algernon  freed  himself  from  his  grasp, 
and  springing  back,  caught  a  masterlcss  horse 
that  was  running  near,  and  vaulted  into  the 
saddle. 

The  trumpets  of  the  Bohemian  cavalry  were 
sounding  a  retreat;  and  spurring  after  them 
with  two  of  his  own  men,  who  had  hastened 
to  his  aid,  Algernon  Grey  reascended  the  hill, 
and  rallied  his  troops  into  something  like 
order.  All  the  rest  of  the  field,  however,  was 
one  wild  scene  of  confusion.  Clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  rolled  between  the  various  masses  of 
the  army,  hardly  permitting  the  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish which  bodies  were  keeping  their 
ground,  which  were  flying ;  but  one  thing  was 
clear ;  the  enemy  were  advancing  steadily  up^ 
the  hill,  and  the  Bavarian  cavalry  rallied,  and, 
in  good  order,  outflanking  the  Bohemian  line, 
were  preparing  to  charge  their  lately  victorious 
foes.  The  German  infantry,  to^^ards  the- 
centre  of  the  Bohemian  line,  seemed  firm 
enough;  but  the  Transylvanians,  who  Lad 
been  seen  upon  the  right  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight,  were  no  longer  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  regiment  afler  regiment  of  the 
Austrian  troops  pouring  on  in  that  direction, 
showed  that  the  ground  there  was  clear  of 
opposition. 

"My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  a  youthful  voice, 
as  Algernon  Grey  was  gazing  around  him,. 
V  the  day  is  lost.  All  the  savages  have  fled ; 
and  the  whole  right  is  in  confusion  and  dis- 
array; the  men  scampering  hither  and  thither, 
and  drowning  themselves  in  the  Moldau." 

**  Go  back,  go  back  to  the  place  I  told  yon ; 
wait  there  for  me  ;  but  tell  the  men  to  get  ali 
the  baggage  as  near  the  gate  as  they  can.  My 
lord,  the  count,"  he  continued,  riding  up  to  an 
old  officer,  who  was  advancing,  "one  more 
charge  for  the  honour  of  our  arms." 

<'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  old  Count  Schlick 
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«* Where's  ihe  boy,  Christian?  He  did  that 
charge  right  gallantly." 

**  He  is  wounded  and  taken,  my  lord,*'  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey. 

'*  Then  I  will  head  the  men,'*  said  the  Count ; 
**  they  will  foilow  grey  hair  as  well  as  brown, 
I  will  warrant.     Let  us  away." 

Riding  on  to  the  body  of  cavalry  which  had 
rallied,  the  old  Bohemian  nobleman  put  him- 
self at  their  head  ;  the  word  was  given  to 
charge ;  and  once  more,  though  with  less 
spirit  and  in  diminished  numbers,  they  swept 
down  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy.  The 
right  of  their  horse  encountered  a  body  of 
Walloon  cavalry,  and  forced  them  to  recoil ; 
and  there  the  Bohemian  horsemen  were  soon 
mingled  with  the  foe  hand  to  hand.  But  on 
the  left  they  found  the  way  opposed  by  a  steady 
regiment  of  Bavarian  pikemen,  flanked  with 
arquebussiers.  The  first  line  hesitated,  and 
drew  on  the  rein  at  the  sight  of  the  forest  of 
pikes  before  them.  A  discharge  of  musketry 
took  them  in  the  flank,  and  in  an  instant  all 
was  confusion,  disarray,  and  flight.  About 
four,  hundred  horse,  with  the  old  Count  and 
Algernon  Grey,  were  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
imperial  army,  no  longer  united  as  a  single 
mass,  but  broken  into  small  parties  of  com- 
batants ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
strife  could  not  be  maintained  any  longer. 

**  Away,  away !"  cried  the  Count,  riding 
past  the  young  Englishman  ;  '*  I  have  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat, — but,  in 
Heaven's  name,  let  us  save  our  standard."  As 
he  spoke,  ho  pointed  to  a  spot  where  a  banner 
was  floating  still,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party 
of  the  enemy ;  and  gathering  together  as  many 
of  his  own  men  as  he  could,  Algernon  Grey 
made  a  charge  with  the  old  Bohemian  at  his 
side,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  recover  it.  But 
the  effort  was  in  vain ;  as  they  poured  down 
upon  the  enemy,  a  pistol  shot  struck  the 
standard-bearer  from  his  horse,  and,  closing 
round  the  Uttle  troop  of  English  and  Bohe- 
mians, the  Walloons  soon  brought  many  a 
brave  heart  to  the  ground.  Algernon  Grey 
thought  of  Agnes  Herbert,  there  was  nothing 
but  death  or  captivity  if  he  staid  to  strike 
another  stroke;  all  was  evidently  ost;  no 
object  was  to  be  obtained,  and,  turning  his 
horse,  he*cleared  the  way  with  his  sword  and 
galloped  up  the  hill,  passing  under  a  furious 
fire  from  the  musketeers,  who  were  already  in 
his  rear. 

When  he  reached  the  summit,  he  perceived 
how  vain  had  been  even  the  last  effort.  Cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  Bohemian  army  were  all 
flying  together.  The  field  presented  a  com- 
plete rout,  except  where,  at  various  points, 
appeared  an  Austrian  or  Bavarian  regiment, 
already  in  possession  of  the  hill.  The  artillery, 
the  greater  part  of  the  baggage,  and  all  the 
tents,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and, 
spurring  on  like  lightning  through  the  perils 
that  surrounded  him,  the  young  Englishman 
at  length  reached  the  tree  where  the  page  was 
waiting,  with  his  own  horse  and  a  fresh  one 
for  his  master.  Springing  to  the  ground,  Al- 
gernon snatched  his  pistols  from  the  saddle- 
bow, and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  other 
charger. 

**  Mount  and  follow,  mount  and  follow,"  he 


cried  to  the  page,  and  then  dashed  on  towards 
the  gates  of  Prague. 

As  be  approached,  he  looked  eagerly  round 
for  his  servants  and  baggage,  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  appointed  them  to  be ;  bot  thcj 
were  not  to  be  seen ;  though,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  the  ground  and  the 
road  in  front  of  the  gates  were  nearly  solitary ; 
for  the  stream  of  fugitives  had  taken  another 
di'rection.  As  he  gazed  forward,  however,  he 
saw  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower  in  the 
very  act  of  unlocking  the  .chain  of  the  port- 
cullis, and  judging  rightly  what  was  about  to 
take  place,  he  struck  his  spurs  into  bis  horse's 
sides  and  dashed  over  the  drawbridge.  A 
guard  presented  a  partisan  to  his  breast,  call 
ing,  **  Stand  back !    We  have  orders — ^ 

But  Algernon  Grey  turned  the  weapon  aside 
with  his  sword  ;  the  horse  in  its  furious  career 
dashed  the  man  to  the  ground ;  and  ere  any 
one  else  could  oppose,  the  young  cavalier  and 
the  page  were  both  within  the  wails  of  Prague. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

In  the  fine  old  Dome  church  of  Prague,  sat 
Frederic,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  many  of  the 
principal  personages  of  his  court.  The  faint 
sunshine  of  a  cold  November  day  shone  through 
the  tall  windows,  and  one  of  the  pale  chilly 
beams  lighted  on  the  bald  bead  and  white  hair 
of  an  old  man  raised  above  the  rest  in  a  high 
pulpit,  who,  with  outstretched  arm  and  vehe- 
ment gesticulation,  was  declaiming  violently 
against  *'the  woman  of  the  seven  hills,  and  ail 
who  bore  about  with  them  the  mark  of  the 
Beast."  His  piety,  indeed,  was  somewhat 
blasphemous,  and  his  illustrations  exaggerated 
in  character  and  homely  in  language,  till  tber 
became  almost  ludicrous  ;  but  still  there  was  a 
fierce  rude  eloquence  about  him,  which  capti- 
vated his  hearers  and  enchained  their  attention. 
Every  eye  was  turned  towards  him,  every  ear 
was  bent  to  hear,  when  suddenly  a  dull  heav>' 
sound  shook  the  building,  and  made  the  case- 
ments rattle  in  their  frames. 

The  preacher  paused,  the  congregation  turned 
round  and  gazed  in  each  other's  faces,  and  then 
roar  after  roar,  came  the  peal  of  the  artillery 
from  the  field  where  all  Frederic's  hopes  were 
to  find  their  final  overthrow.  The  young  mon- 
arch started  up  with  a  look  of  consternation : 
the  congregation  followed  ;  and  all  seemed  ta- 
ken by  surprise,  and  thunderstruck  at  an  event 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  by  themselres. 
and  had  been  foreseen  by  others  for  weeks  be- 
fore. But  there  are  states  of  moral  apathy — 
lethargies  as  it  were  of  the  mind,  which  seem 
sent  by  fate  to  prevent  the  near  impending  de- 
struction from  giving  to  the  doomed  a  warning 
to  fly  from  its  approach.  Remonstrances  had 
often  reached  Frederic's  ear;  urgent  appeals 
had  been  made  to  his  judgment ;  every  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy's  movements  had  been 
communicated  to  him — but,  sunk  in  listless 
idleness,  or  carried  away  by  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  or  wrapt  in  the  visions  of  a  fanatical 
religion,  he  would  not  listen,  or  he  would  not 
believe,  till  the  cannen  of  the  field  of  Prague, 
roused  him  thus  at  once  in  horror  and  wonder 
from  the  long  torpor  in  which  he  bad  lain. 
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The  battle  liad  beg[un,  and  he  was  absent ; 
his  subjects  and  his  friends  were  sheddipg  their 
blood  in  his  defence,  and  he  was  not  there  to 
share  their  peril  and  direct  their  etfbrta.  But 
it  was  still  not  too  late,  he  thought.  He  would 
fly  to  the  field ;  he  would  encourage  his  soldiers 
by  his  presence ;  he  would  put  himself  in  the 
front  of  his  host ;  be  would  perish  or  preserve 
the  crown  he  had  gained.  He  listened  not  to 
the  preacher,  though  Scultetus  in  a  loud  voice 
called  on  all  to  wait  and  listen  ta  a  concluding 
prayer.  He  heard  not  the  eager  but  reasonless 
questions  of  his  surrounding  courtiers ;  be  did 
not  even  mark  the  pale  face  of  Camerarius,  but, 
waving  his  right  hand,  and  graspinj^  his  sword 
scabbard  with  the  led,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  To  the  field  !  To  the  field !  Oar  friends^  and. 
brethren  are  dying  in  arms  in  our  cause  !  To 
Ibe  field !  To  the  field  ;  and  God  defend  the 
right!'* 

Thus  saying,  he  strode  at  once  out  of  the 
church,  and  harried  back  towards  the  palace, 
calling  loudly  for  his  horse.  A  page  ran  on  to 
bring  out  a  charger ;  and  many  others  followed 
in  search  of  arms,  they  said  ;  but  few  were  ever 
aeen  again  by  the  young  monarch's  side. 

••  Where  is  my  horse  V*  cried  Frederic  ve- 
iiemently,  as  he  reached  the  gates  of  his  resi- 
4ence;  "quick,  quick!  Lose  not  an  instant. 
Tell  the  Queen  I  have  gone  to  lead  the  troops  ; 
tell  her—" 

"Which  horse  will  your  Majesty  rideV* 
demanded  an  officer  of  the  stables,  running 
forth. 

"Any  one,  fool!"  exclaimed  the  King — 
"  hear  you  not  the  cannon  1  Aught  which  will 
48arry  me  to  my  friends  without.  Away !  Stay 
not  to  talk  !  Have  it  here  in  a  moment  !** 

"  Will  you  not  arm,  sire  V*  said  an  old  officer, 
in  a  persuasive  tone. 

"No!"  cried  Frederic,  sternly;  "as  I  am 
with  my  bare  breast,  will  I  face  them.  Speed 
is  the  only  armor  I  would  use — but  they  will 
drive  me  mad.  Where  is  my  charger  1  In  the 
name  of  pity — in  the  name  of  Heaven,  see,  some 
one,  what  they  are  doing!  Men  will  call  me 
coward — my  name  will  be  a  by-word.  They 
will  say,  for  centuries  to  come,  that,  while  his 
brave  soldiers  were  bleeding  before  Prague, 
Frederic  of  Bohemia  shunned  the  field  where 
his  crown  was  to  be  iOdi  or  won." 

"  Here  comes  your  royal  charger,"  cried  a 
-voice ;  and,  springing  forward,  the  monarch  put 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  vaulted  on  the  horse's 
back. 

"  Follow,  follow !  All  that  love  me,  follow  !" 
he  cried ;  and  without  waiting  for  any  one, 
dashed  down  at  headlong  speed  towards  the 
^tcs.  The  way  was  long,  the  streets  narrow 
and  steep ;  but  on,  on  went  the  unhappy  prince 
till  the  small  triangular  space  of  open  ground 
before  the  inner  ward  lay  within  sight.  Then 
ran  up  a  half-armed  guard ;  and  approaching 
close  to  his  horse's  side,  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"They  fly,  they  fly,  your  Majesty." 

His  lookf  his  tone,  were  ominous ;  for  he 
spoke  as  if  he  were  afraid  lest  his  words  might 
be  heard  by  any  one  near ;  bat  still  Frederic 
«sked  with  a  sinking  heart,  "  Who  fly  V* 

"  Our  men,  sire,"  answered  the  soldier. 

"Then  I  go  to  rally  them,"  cried  the  King, 
*  or  to  die  with  those  who  stand." 
P 


"  That  might  have  done  an  hour  ago,*'  said 
the  soldier,  bluntly ;  "  but  it  is  now  too  lat^." 

It  is  the  fate  of  misfortune  to  hear  hard 
truths  ;  and  this  was  the  first  bitter  sting  of 
many  that  Frederic  was  yet  to  feel.  He  stopped 
not  to  answer,  however,  but  pushed  on  past  the 
man,  catsbing  a  sight  at  the  same  time  of  sev- 
eral of  his  attendants  spurring  down  after  him. 
The  soldiers  of  the  guard<house  scarcely  saw 
his  approach ;  for  they  were  all  gazing  eagerly 
forth  from  the  outer  gate ;  but,  just  beyond  the 
draw|^dge,  he  saw  a  rude  Bohemian  bleeding 
from  several  wounds,  and  leaning  for  support 
against  the  masonry. 

"  Ah,  sir,  the  day  is  lost,"  cried  the  man,  as 
the  monarch  rode  past;  "the  troops  are  all 
flying  towards  Brandeis ;  half  the  Hungarians 
drowned  in  the  river ;  the  infantry  ail  in  root ; 
the  cannon  taken — *'  Frederic  listened  to  no 
more,  but  still  spurred  on,  dashing  his  horse 
through  the  guards  at  the  outer  gate,  and  gaz- 
ing eagerly  towards  the  hill. 

who  was  it  coming  so  rapidly  towards  him, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  troopers^and  a  single 
banner  1  Old  Christian  of  Anhalt,  bloody  and 
dusty  from'the  fight,  where  he  had  fought  band 
to  hand ;  no  hat  upon  his  head,  his  grey  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  his  head  bent  sadly 
down  almost  to  his  horse's  neck,  and  his  hands 
grasping  tightly  the  reins  with  a  bitter  and  con- 
vulsive clasp. 

"  Anhalt !"  cried  the  King. 

"  It  is  all  lost,  my  lord,  as  I  knew  it  v^ould 
be,"  said  the  old  soldier,  in  a  low  deep  voice. 
"Back  wiih  us  into  Prague  as  fast  as  may  be. 
The  Bavarian  is  at  our  heels.  Let  the  walls  be 
well  manned,  and  the  cannon  pour  forth  their 
shot  upon  the  enemy,  if  they  come  too  near. 
I^t  the  gates  be  closed,  too';  the  fugitives  are 
taking  another  way  Tour  safety  and  the  de- 
fence of  Prague  are  now  all  we  have  to  think 
of  We  must  have  counsel  with  all  speed. 
You,  gentlemen,"  Jie  continued,  turning  to 
those  who  followed,  "  away  to  the  Rath-house 
in  the  old  town,  as  fast  as  you  can  ride ;  tako 
measures  with  the  magistrates  for  the  sure 
guarding  of  the  walls ;  and,  hark  you,  Dilluigen, 
gather  every  information  you  can  of  the  temper 
of  the  people,  and  let  the  king  hear  at  the 
Hradschin.  You  will  find  me  there,  in  case  of 
need.  Come,  my  lord,  come  ;  it  is  vain  think- 
ing of  what  cannot  be  remedied.  The  future, 
the  future!  still  the  future !  We  may  make  a 
good  fight  yet,  if  Mansfeld  will  but  help — not 
serve  under  me !  Why,  I  will  be  his  horseboy, 
if  he  will  fight  like  a  man.  Come,  my  lord. 
Nay,  nay,  be  not  so  cast  down ! '  "Tis  but  a 
battle  lost,  after  all.  I  trust  we  sbhll  see  many 
such  before  we  die,  and  win  many  a  one  to 
boot;"  and  grasping  Frederic's  hand  kindly, 
he  led,  rather  than  followed  the  Monarch  back 
into  the  city,  giving  orders,  as  they  passed  the 
gates,  that  they  should  be  closed  and  defended. 

The  news  had  sy>read  through  Prague  that 
the  royal  army  had  been  defeated.  There  were 
men  who  had  seen  the  rout  from  one  of  the 
church  steeples ;  the  tale  had  been  carried  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  house  to  house; 
there  was  scarce  a  babbling  child  who  did  not 
know  it,  and  repeat  it ;  and,  as  Frederic  and 
his  train  passed  by,  almost  every  door  had  its 
group  of  men  and  women,  who  eyed  him  — 
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some  sadly,  some  sullenly— but  few,  if  any. 
showed  a  ir>ark  of  reverence.  Some,  especially 
where  there  was  a  cross  over  the  door,  suflt^ed 
a  half-suppressed  grin  to  appear,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  rode  by  ;  and  then  went  and 
talked  in  low  tones  to  their  neighbours,  point- 
ing significantly  over  the  shoulder  to  the  royal 
group.  All  that  he  saw  made  the  young  Mon- 
arch's heart  more  sad  ;  and.  when  he  reached 
the  palace,  he  led  the  way  straight  to  the  ante- 
room of  his  wife's  apartments. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  there  was 
Agnes  Herbert ;  but  she  saw  that  diaaster  and 
ruin  were  in  his  eyes,  and  she  dared  not  ask 
any  questions.  Not  a  servant  bad  been  found 
in  the  court  on  the  staircase,  or  in  the  ball  be- 
low ;  and  Frederic,  turning  to  her,  said  in  a 
sad  but  gentle  tone,  •*  I  beseech  you,  lady,  seek 
some  of  the  people,  and  tell,  them  to  send  as 
what  counsellors  they  can  find  ;  above  all  Dobna 
and  CamerariuB." 

*' Camerarius !"  cried  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
warmly ;  **  we  want  counsel  with  men,  not 
with  weak  and  doubting  aobtle-wits  like  that 
Give  us  the  Princess  and  Duhna.  Old  Schlick 
I  fancy,  is  dead ;  for  I  saw  him  pharge  des- 
perately to  rescue  my  poor  boy,  who  is  wounded 
and  taken,  I  hear." 

*' Well,  well,"  said  Frederic;  "send  some 
one  for  Dohna,  dear  lady ;  and  I  will  call  the 
Queen.  Is  your  gallant  son  a  prisoner,  then, 
indeed  V*  he  continued,  grasping  old  Anhalt's 
hand. 

'» Never  mind  him,"  replied  the  soldier, "  God 
will  lake  care  of  him.  Let  us  have  the  Queen, 
my  lord.  Her  courage  and  her  wisdom  now 
are  worth  a  dozen  other  counsellors." 

In  the  mean  while  Agnes  left  the  anteroom 
with  her  cheek  deadly  pule,  and  her  heart  feel- 
ing as  cold  as  ice.  There  was  a  question  she 
wouhl  fain  have  asked,  but  she  dared  not 
breathe  it — a  question  which  made  her  bosom 
feel  heavy,  and  her  limbs  shake,  even  when 
she  put  it  to  herself,  *' Where  was  Algernon 
Grey  ?"  Oh,  when  she  thought  of  him  in  that 
hour,  how  deep,  how  strong,  how  overpowering 
did  she  feel  that  love  which  she  had  so  long 
concealed  from  her  own  eyes.  She  grasped 
the  balustrade  of  the  staircase  for  support ; 
and,  though  she  knew  that  each  moment  was 
precious,  she  paused  at  every  step.  Had  she 
gone  forward,  she  would  have  fallen. 

Suddenly,  as  she  descended,  she  heard  a  clang 
as  of  an  armed  man  springing  to  the  ground,  at 
tl>e  door  of  the  second  court  which  opened  be- 
low. Then  came  a  step  in  the  stone  hall  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Oh,  how  her  heart  beat ;  for 
the  quick,  sure  car  of  love  recognised  the  tread 
at  once.  She  darted  down  the  remaining  steps. 
The  next  instant  he  was  before  her;  she 
sprang  forward,  and,  ere  they  knew  what  they 
did,  she  was  clasped  to  his  armed  bosom. 

*•  I  have  come  to  keep  my  promise,  dearest," 
said  Algernon  Grey  ;  ''  to  aid,  to  protect,  to  de- 
fend you  with  my  life,  if  need  should  be. 
"Where  is  the  Queen  ?  where  is  the  King  ?  I 
must  speak  with  them  both,  if  possible." 

*•  The  King  is  above,"  answered  Agnes,  with- 
drawing herself  from  his  embrace.  **  He  is  with 
the  Pnnce  of  Anhalt  in  the  Queen's  anteroom, 
just  above  the  court  of  St.  George.  He  sent 
me  fur  one  of  the  attendants  to  call  the  Viscount 


of  Dohna ;  but  I  can  find  no  one.  Good  Heaven! 
they  surely  cannot  all  have  abanduned  their 
King  artd  their  master  already  !" 

**  No,  no,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ;  "they 
have  gone  up  on  the  roofs  to  see  what  they 
can  see,  or  out  to  gather  news.  Speed  back 
again,  dear  Agnes,  and  tell  him  I  am  here;  I 
will  seek  Dohna,  if  be  lodges  where  he  used. 
At  all  events,  I  will  find  some  one  who  can  call 
him.  Away,  dear  girl,  for  I  would  fain  see  tbe 
King  speedily." 

Agnes  hurried  away,  with  her  heart  all  jsj- 
ful ;  for  the  relief  of  his  coming  had  swept 
away  the  bitterness  of  all  other  disasters  than 
that  which  he  bad  anticipated.  What  was  to 
her  a  battle  lost,  if  Algernon  Grey  was  safe ! 
When  she  entered  the  antechamber,  she  foand 
tbe  Queen  seated  between  her  husband  and 
Christian  of  Anhalt ;  her  face  raised  and  turned 
alternately  from  one  te  the  other  ;  her  look, 
eager  and  grave,  but  not  at  all  depressed. 

"  Tis  the  best  way,"  she  said,  na  Agnes  ea 
tered ;  "  so  shall  we,  at  least,  gain  time  for 
intelligence,  for  preparation,  and  for  action- 
doubtless  he  will  grant  it.    He  is  our  cousin.'' 

"  And  his  troops  have  had  enough  to  do," 
answered  Christian  of  Anhalt ;  **  that  is  the  best 
security.  He  has  as  much  need  of  repose  a» 
we  have.     Prague  is  a  hard  bone  to  pick." 

"But  whom  shall  we  scndV*  said  Frederic. 
"  It  must  be  some  man  of  rank  ;  and  there  is 
an  old  grudge  between  him  and  Dohna.  Is  the 
Viscount  coming,  fair  lady  V 

"  I  can  find  none  of  your  attendants,  yosr 
Majesty,"  answered  Agnes ;  **  but  I  met  Master 
Algernon  Grey  in  the  hall,  just  alighted,  and  be 
undertook  to  find  the  Viscount,  begging  me  to 
tell  your  Majesties  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  you  immediately." 

"  Then  ho  is  safe,"  cried  the  Queen  ;  "thank 
God  for  that!" 

"  If  he  is  safe,  it  is  not  his  own  fault,'*  ex- 
claimed Christian  of  Anhalt,  *'  fur  he  fought  like 
a  madman  when  all  hope  was  over.  I  never 
saw  so  cool  a  head  in  counsel,  and  so  hot  a 
one  in  battle.  Let  us  have  him  here  by  all 
means." 

"  Can  we  not  send  the  Earl,  Frederic  1"  askcJ 
the  Queen,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  calling  him,  in  the  hour  of  bit 
distress,  by  the  dear  familiar  name  which  sh« 
never  used  but  in  private.  "  He  must  throw 
off  this  foolish  incognito  now,  and  will  go,  Ian 
sure,  in  his  own  name  and  character,  as  our 
envoy,  to  this  proud  victor.  See  for  him,  my 
sweet  cousin,  see  for  bim  ;  and  bring  him 
hither  with  all  speed." 

Agnes  hastened  away  without  reply,  and 
found  Algernon  Grey  already  mounting  the 
stairs.  lie  followed  her  quickly,  without  even 
pausing  for  the  words  of  tenderness  that  were 
in  his  heart ;  and  in  a  moment  after  be  stood 
before  the  King  and  Queen,  who  were  still 
nearly  in  the  same  position  in  which  Agnes  had 
left  them,  only  that  Elizabeth  was  writing  with 
a  rapid  hand  from  her  husband's  dictation. 

"  Say  four  and  twenty  hours,  my  lord,  tbe 
King,"  exclaimed  Christian  of  Aniialt,  inter- 
ruptmg  him ;  "he  won't  grant  more,  if  so  much.** 

"  Well,  four  and  twenty  hours  be  it,"  answer* 
cd  Frederic.  "  We  can  gather  force  enooghiik 
that  time  to  make  head.*' 
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Elizabeth  qaiclcly  finished  writing,  and  then 
pushed  the  paper  over  to  her  husband,  who 
took  the  pen  and  signed  his  name. 

"  This  fair  lady  tells  iho  you  wish  to  speak 
-with  me,  my  lord,"  said  Frederic,  as  soon  as  he 
had  done. 

•*  I  wish  to  represent  to  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied Algernon  Grey,  "  that  the  gates  of  the 
city  being  closed  so  soon  before  any  parties  of 
the  enemy  are  -near,  may  prevent  many  gallant 
men,  who  have  already  fought  well,  and  will 
do  so  again,  from  finding  refuge  within  these 
'Walls,  where  they  might  do  good  service.  I 
vyself  was  nearly  excluded,  and  much  of  the 
tMggage  will,  doubtless,  be  lost  which  might  be 
saved." 

"  It  was  an  order  given  by  me  in  haste,  my 
joung  friend,"  replied  Christian  of  Anhalt,  '*  not 
rightly  understood  by  the  frightened  people 
there,  and  to  be  amended  immediately.  I 
meant  them  to  shut  out  our  enemies,  not  our 
friends.  But  now  listen  to  what  his  Majesty 
has  to  say  to  you." 

**  It  is  simply  this,  my  ImtH  of  Hillingdon," 
said  Frederic  ;  "  Will  you,  in  a  moment  of  our 
need  like  this,  take  a  flag  of  truce  from  the 
gates,  to  our  cousin,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and 
deliver  to  him  this  letter,  demanding  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  four  and  twenty  hours  1  You 
must  go  in  your  own  character,  however ;  for 
we  cannot  send  any  inferior  man  to  such  a 
Prince  in  the  hour  of  victory." 

**  I  will  be  y<iur  Majesty's  envoy  with  pleas- 
ure," answered  Algernon  Grey ;  »» and  for  this 
night  will  resume  my  name  and  title ;  but  I 
will  beg  all  here  to  forget  it  afterwards,  as,  for 
reasons  of  my  own,  now  more  strong  than  ever, 
I  wish  not  to  have  my  coming  and  going  bruited 
about  nievery  part  bf  Europe." 

"  B6  n^  as  you  will,"  answered  Frederic ; 
^'and  mlJiy  thanks,  my  lord,  for  this  and  all 
other  aervnces.  Write  on  the  superscription, 
dearest  lady,  •  By  the  hands  of  our  cousin,  the 
EarlofHilUngdon.'" 

Elizabeth  wrote,  gave  Algernon  Grey  the 
letter,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  saying, 
**  On  your  return,  whatever  be  the  answer  you 
bring,  I  must  see  you  for  a  few  moments,  my 
lord.  You  made  me'a  promise,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  fulfil  with  chivalry  and  devotion." 

•*  I  did  not  forget  it,  your  Majesty,"  answer- 
ed Algernon  Grey,  looking  round  with  a  faint 
smile  towards  Agnes;  "and  I  will  return  to 
accomplish  it  as  soon  as  this  task  is  ended.  I 
shall,  doubtless,  find  a  flag  at  the  gates ;  and  so 
I  take  my  leave." 

*•  Slay,  I  go  with  you  to  give  better  orders," 
said  Christian  of  Anhalt,  **and  to  furnish  a  new 
pass-word  to  the  guards,  for  I  have  some  fears 
of  these  good  citizens.  Ha !  here  comes  Dob- 
na — I  will  return  immediately ;"  and  thus  say- 
ing, he  withdrew  with  Algernon  Grey. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
All  was  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  streets 
of  Kleinseite  (or  smaller  aide)  of  the  city  of 
Prague,  as  old  Christian  of  Anhalt  returned 
tnm  the  gates.  The  lower  classes  of  citizens 
WWtt  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  or  collected 
Into  cnjwds  wherever  a  more  open  space  was 


to  be  found,  and  eagerly  and  vociferously  dis- 
cussing past  events  and  future  contingencies. 
Lowering  brows,  angry  lodks,  and  vehement 
gestures  were  seen  everywhere ;  but  no  one 
ventured  in  any  way  to  insult  the  old  com- 
mander as  he  rode  along,  for  not  alone  did  his 
frank  and  straightforward  bearing,  and  gallant 
conduct  in  the  field  command  respect,  but  at 
the  gates  of  the  town  he  had  found  some  thirty 
or  forty  cavaliers  who,  amongst  the  last  to  quit 
the  fiektt  had  sought  shelter  under  the  guns  of 
the  fortress,  and  now  accompanied  .him  on  his 
way  to  the  palace.  There  all  the  servants  and 
officers  were  once  more  reassembled,  and 
aflTectiog  to  perform  their  several  duties ;  but 
the  scared  look,  the  eager  haste,  the  abstracted 
manner,  all  showed  consternation ;  and  on 
mounting  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  found  that  terror  was  not  confined  to  the 
inferior  inhabitants  of  the  residence. 

A  number  of  Frederic's  counsellors  had  by 
this  time  assembled,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Dohna,  each  seemed  more  terrified  than  his 
neighbour.  The  presence  of  their  sovereign^ 
the  importance  of  calm  discussion,  not  even 
the  heroic  courage  displayed  by  tho  Queen 
herself,  could  restrain  them  from  talking  all  at 
once.  Some  urged  instant  flight,  some  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  and  the  boldest  of  them  only 
ventured  to  suggest  an  attempt  to  gain  lime  by 
sunning  negotiations  with  tho  enemy.  Frederic 
himself  was  tranqail  and  resolute  in  his  air  and 
tone ;  but  in  opinion  he  seemed  wavering  and 
uncertain. 

The  authority  of  the  old  soldier,  his  plain 
rough  speech,  sound  sense,  and  stern  firmness 
in  the  hoar  of  danger,  made  some  impression ; 
but  Christian  of  Anhalt  soon  saw  that  as  usual 
with  the  weak  and  crafty,  where  stratagem  is 
out  of  time,  and  presence  of  mind  does  not  exist, 
the  greater  part  of  those  present  were  btiil  con- 
fusing counsehwith  vain  speculations,  with  idle 
repetitions,  and  suggestions  utterly  inapplicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

"  We  must  get  rid  of  these  men.  your  Majes- 
ty," he  said,  drawing  Frederic  aside  ;  ••  half  of 
them  are  cowards,  and  almost  all  tho  rest  ar» 
fools  only  fit  for  the  monkey  tricks  of  diplomacy. 
We  want  men  of  energy  and  action.  Let  as 
keep  Dohna  as  a  skilful  and  firm  counsellor,  and 
send  for  young  Thorn.  Where  his  father  ia». 
I  know  not.    I  saw  him  very  late  in  the  field.*' 

**  He  ia  at  his  own  house,"  said  Frederic  ; 
"  he  sent  word  he  would  dine,  and  then  come 
hither." 

"  'Tis  so  like  him  !"  cried  Anhalt ;  ••  he  has 
fought  himself  into  an  appetite.  But  have  I 
your  permission  to  send  these  men  away  t" 

**  Yes,  but  courteously,  my  friend,  courteous- 
ly," replied  Frederic. 

'•  Oh,  courteously,  of  course,"  answered  the 
old  man,  with  a  smile.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  con- 
tinued, '•  an  envoy  has  been  sent  to  the  enemy's 
head  quarters.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  shall 
hear  more,  and  till  then  can  decide  upon  no- 
thing. It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  quit 
Prague  to-morrow  ;  so  I  would  advise  all  —  as 
every  man  has  some  private  papers,  and  most 
men  some  little  property— to  employ  the  next 
few  minutes  in  preparing  for  whatever  n^y  bo 
the  result.  His  Majesty  will  excuse  your  at* 
tendance  for  an  hooi^-stay  Dohna,  atay  f"  he 
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added  in  a  low  voice,  "  we  shall  want  you.  We 
are  going  to  send  for  the  two  Tburms,  and  have 
oalm  coansel  instead  of  frightened  bubble." 

The  other  counsellors  hastened  away,  eager 
to  save  their  papers  and  effects ;  and  the  nio> 
neat  they  were  gone  a  messenger  was  de- 
apatched  *o  old  Count  Thnrm  and  his  son  Count 
Bertrnaf  *Mt  ere  he  had  quilted  the  room  two 
minntes,  mere  was  heard  a  knock  at  the  door, 
mod  the  younger  count  entered  in  haste  with 
the  Baron  of  Dillengben,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  town  hall. 

**What  is  it|  gentlemen  V  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  as  soon  as  she  saw  them ;  **  there  is 
tiarm  in  both  your  faces.  Has  any  new  disas- 
ter happened  V 

*<No,  madam,"  replied  the  young  count ; 
<*  bnt  Dillenghen  has  some  news  of  importance, 
which  I  fear  I  must  confirm." 

"  Speak !  speak !"  cried  Frederic,  turning  to 
the  baron.  '*  What  tidings  bring  you,  sir  1  Is 
the  enemy  advancing  1" 

"■•No,  sire,"  answered  the  Baron  of  Dillen- 
ghen ;  "but  my  lord  of  Anhalt  here  bade  me 
collect  what  tidings  I  could  of  the  temper  of 
the  people  and  the  magistrates.  I  grieve  to  say 
it  is  not  good.  They  show  no  willingDess  to 
defend  the  lower  town — declare  it  is  untenable, 
and  there  is  much  murmuring  amongst  them  at 
the  very  thought." 

"  What  is  to  be  done.1"  cried  Frederic, 
turning  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  with  a  look  of 
consternation. 

"  Go  up  to  the  Wyschehrad,"  answered  An- 
halt ;  "  we  can  make  it  good  for  a  long  while, 
till  we  are  able  to  draw  men  enough  together 
to  overawe  these  burghers  and  take  the  defence 
-out  of  their  hands." 

"  My  lord.  I  fear  they  are  not  to  be  overawed," 
rejoined  Dillenghen  ;  *■  in  a  word,  there  is  trea- 
son amongst  them.*'  ^ 

*•  Ay,  and  even  in  your  Majesty's  very  court 
and  palace,"  added  Bcrtrand  of  Thurm. 

"That  I  know,"  answered  Frederic,  in  a 
sad  and  bitter  tone  ;  '*  do  you  recollect,  Eliza- 
beth, my  letter  from  RakonitzT  But  still  I 
thought  the  citizens  were  true." 

"  So  far  from  it,  sire,"  said  Bertrand  of 
Thurm,  "  and  so  pressing  is  the  danger,  that  I 
was  bold  enough,  ere  I  came  up,  to  order  the 
Quccn*8  carriage  to  be  made  ready  with  all 
speed.  When  you  are  both  safe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  where  I  can  rely  upon  my 
garrison,  these  turbulent  burghers  may  be 
brouglit  to  reason.  Nuw  I  would  lose  no  time, 
but  depart  instantly.  Your  attendants  can  fol- 
low, with  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
from  the  palace.  I  would  not  lose  a  moment, 
for  to  know  that  you  are  in  their  power  gives 
the  traitors  a  bold  front." 

*'  I  must  take  some  of  my  poor  girls  with 
me,"  cried  Elizabeth — "poor  Ann  Dudley,  and 
Amelia  of  Sulms,  and  ray  sweet  Agnes  ;  but  J 
will  be  back  directly." 

As  the  Queen  opened  the  door  to  retire  into 
her  bed-chamber,  a  voice  of  bitter  lamentation 
was  heard  from  within ;  and  Christian  of  An- 
halt exclaimed,  "  Would  to  God  that  these  wom- 
en would  learn  a  lesson  of  fortitude  from  their 
high-eoulcd  mistress.  What  will  howUng  do 
to  avert  peril  1" 

••Be  not  harsh,  my  friend,"  said  Frederic; 


"  that  is  poor  Ann  Dudley's  voice.  Her  live 
band's  body  lies  on  that  bloody  6eld  witboot. 
The  tidings  canse  just  ere  you  returned.  But 
here  is  the  Queen  again.  Now  let  us  go,  I  wCX 
send  orders  afterwards  for  all  that  may  be 
needed.  Come,  sweet  friend — methinks  with 
you  b^ide  me,  I  can  never  know  despair ;"  and 
taking  Elizabeth's  hand,  he  drew  it  through  his 
arm  and  led  her  down  slowly,  for  she  was  great 
with  child. 

The  splendid  carriage  of  blue  velvet  embroid- 
ered- with  silver  stood  ready  in  the  court ;  and* 
as  Elizabeth's  eyes  fell  upon  its  gorgeous  dec- 
orations, a  faint  sad  smile  came  upon  her  lip. 
and  she  shook  her  bead  mournfully.  Ob,  bow 
the  emptiness  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  lordly 
state,  is  felt  by  the  heart  in  the  bitter  hours  of 
sorrow  and  adversity,  and  while  the  riches  of 
the  soul,  the  love,  the  friendship,  the  trust,  the 
tenderness,  rise  high  in  value,  sink  low  the 
more  sordid  objects  of  earthly  ambition  and 
pride. 

A  weeping  train  followed  the  Queen  to  the 
carriage;  some  entered  with  her;  some  fol- 
lowed in  other  vehiclest  or  on  foot ;  and  but 
two,  of  all  the  fair  and  sparkling  train  which 
had  shared  Elizabeth's  days  of  joy  and  spleo- 
dot^r,  seemed  now  in  a  condition  to  give  her 
comfort  and  support.  Amelia  of  Solms  was 
sad,  but  she  wept  not ;  Agnes  Herbert  grave* 
but  firm,  though  gentle  in  her  whole  demean- 
our. With  kindly  care,  she  whispered  from  time 
to  time  some  words  of  consolation  in  the  ear  of 
poor  Ann  Dudley,  and  though  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  full  of  melancholy  when  she  |^zed  at  t^e 
Queen,  yet  there  was  a  hopefulness  in  her  words 
which  added  to  the  strength  of  mind  with 
which  Elizabeth  bore  up  upder  the  griefs  and 
perils  of  the  hour. 

It  seemed  a  long  and  weary  way  to  the  old 
citadel  of  Prague,  as  with  slow  steps  the  hordes 
dragged  the  carriages  up  the  ascent ;  but  the 
gates  at)  length  were  reached,  and  Frederic 
took  his  fair  wife  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
into  the  wide  hall ;  but  he  could  not  forbcur 
saying  with  a  sigh,  "  I  now  know  where  I  am. 
Princes  seldom  learn  the  truth  till  they  are 
taught  it  by  adversity." 

An  hour  went  by  ;  and  many  a  messenger 
came  up  from  the  lower  town,  each  burdened 
with  gloomy  tidings.  The  horses  and  carnages 
were  all  brought  up  from  the  stables  of  the 
Hradschin,  and  some  small  sums  of  money, 
clothes,  and  papers ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  council  of  citizens  had  taken  possessioo  of 
the  building,  and  though  they  did  not  exactly 
prevent  the  King's  servants  from  removing  his 
own  property,  yet  there  were  questions  asked 
and  objections  made,  which  rendered  the  task 
slow  and  difficult.  Night  fell,  and  the  confiisiou 
in  the  town  increased.  The  light  of  numerous 
torches  created  a  glare  which  was  seen  red  and 
portentous  from  the  Wyschehrad ;  and  a  loud 
murmur  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  &ea  rose  up 
and  filled  the  watching  Jiearts  above  With  vague 
and  gloomy  apprehensions. 

Old  Count  Thurm  had  speedily  joined  the 
royal  party,  and  t  number  of  devoted  friends 
surrounded  Frederic  and  his  Qaeen  ;  but  those 
who  knew  the  Bohemian  capital  best  did  att 
contribute,  by  their  wanitngs,  to  raise  hopes  at 
to  still  anxieties. 
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Thgf  represented  the  inrobability  of  tumiilt 
aad  Tiolenee  as  great,  and  all  seemed  coDTin- 
ced  that  treason  bad  long  been  preparing  the 
way  for  the  state  of  mind  the  people  now  dis- 
played. 

At  length  load  hot  distant  shoots,  and  then 
the  sound  of  horses*  feet  clattering  quickly  over 
the  paved  road  were  heard,  and  in,  a  few  min- 
utes Algernon  Grey  was  introduced  into  the 
chamber  where  the  King  and  CUeen  were  aeat- 
ed,  surrounded  by  most  of  those  who  had  ac- 
companied them  to  the  citadel. 

"What  are  those  shouts,  my  lordl"  was 
Fredericks  first  Question. 

''  I  trust  good  auguries,  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied the  young  Englishman ;  **  the  crowds  sur- 
rounded me  and  my  people  as  I  returned,  calling 
out  loudly  for  the  tidings  I  bore.  I  answered 
briefly  that  a  truce  waa  concluded  to  negotiate 
m  peace.  Those  who  understood  German  trans- 
lated it  to  the  rest,  and  then  thay  tossed  np 
their  hats  and  shouted  joyfully.  So  I  trust 
that  they  will  noW  return  to  their  own  homes ; 
for  they  seemed  in'  a  sadly  diaturbed  atate. 
There  my  lord,  the  King,  is  the  convention 
signed  by  the  Elector  add  Bocquoi.  It  was  all 
that  by  any  arguments  I  could  obtain,  though  I 
disputed  with  them  for  an  hour." 

"  But  eight  hours*  suspension  of  arms  !*'  ex- 
claimed Frederic,  looking  at  the  paper,  and  then 
gaiing  at  Christian  of  Anbalt,  and  at  Thurm. 
Oar  decision  must  be  made  speedily." 

'«If  we  were  but  sure  of  Mansfeld,"  said 
Anhalt,  thoughtfuUy,  "  and  had  but  two  thous- 
and men  more  within  the  walla." 

**  It  is  vain,  old  friend,"  cried  Count  Thurm. 
*'  I  know  these  people  better  than  anyone  i  and 
I  take  upon  myself  to  say  to  the  King— fly  at 
onoe.  Lose  not  the  precious  moments.  There 
are  traitors  in  town,  and  court,  and  army.  The 
pe<^  are  not  with  us ;  we  have  no  force  to 
hold  out ;  no  hope  of  suceour.  You  have  eight 
hours,  my  lord,  to  save  ywrself  from  worse 
than  perhaps  you  dream  of;  and,  what  is  fhr 
more,  to  save  this  dear  lady,  our  Queen.  Lose 
not  an  instant ;  but  go." 

'*  It  were  well,  my  royal  friend,"  said  Chris- 
tian of  Anhalt.  **  Had  we  the  people  with  us ; 
had  we  troops  to  secure  the  place  wittaont  their 
aid ;  could  we  even  rally  the  remains  of  the 
army  within  Prague,  I  would  say,  'Stay;  fight 
It  out  here  to  the  last ;  and  play  the  game  to 
an  end,  however  desperate.*  But  all  things  at 
this  moment  .are  against  us.  The  only  thing 
in  eur  power  is  eight  hours  of  time.  I  see 
naught  to  which  they  can  be  a|lp|fed,  but  to 
your  speedy  escape.  If  you  stay  iHth  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men  at  your  gates,  with  a  tur^ 
bulent  and  discontented  populi^ion  within,  with 
a  force  not  sufficient  to  man  the  whole  walls» 
with  provisions  that  will  not  last  ten  days,  and 
not  ammunition  enough  to  resist  a  regular 
siege,  a  thousand  to  one  the  population  throw 
open  the  gates  to-morrow,  and  deliver  you  as  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*' 

'*  That,  too,  with  the  ban  of  the  empire  hang- 
ing over  your  head,**  erted  Count  Thurm ;  *'  and 
two  inveieraie  enemies  ready  to  execute  it.*' 

*'  Let  us  go,*'  cried  Elitabeth,  rising  from  the 
table.  *'  It  can  never  be  said  that  I  have  been 
the  advocate  of  weak  counsels ;  but  now,  like 
ghe  willow,  our  straigth  may  lie  in  yieMing. 


Let  US  not  hesitate  any  longer.  In  half  an 
hoar  I  ahall  be  ready.  We  shall  gain  seveo 
hours,  at  least,  upon  the  enemy ;  and,  enrely^ 
that  will  place  us  in  security" 

**  Madam,"  said  young  Bertrand  of  Thnrm, 
«•  by  your  good  leave,  you  shall  have  some 
longer  space.  My  lord  the  King  has  made  me 
governor  of  thia  citadel.  I  have  five  bundled 
men  in  whom  I  can  trust.  Witty  them  I  wfll 
undertake  to  bold  it  out  for  three  full  dayn 
againat  fiidse  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  '^lils 
fifty  tboonnd.  This  Jesuit-soldier  shall  iad 
work  eoodgh  beneath  these  walls  to  keep  Mm 
for  thai  time,  it  least,  from  pursuing  the  kins- 
man he  has  betrayed,  and  make  him  recoUeet, 
perhaps,  the  promises  he  has  violated." 

**  Never !"  cried  Elizabeth,  warmly,  takhig 
the  young  man'a  hand  in  here;  **I  will -have 
no  such  eaerifice.  Never  shall  the  aon  of  onr 
best  flriend  haxard  his  life  to  cover  my  flight. 
Nor  even  woold  I  expose  this  city,  fickle  aa  it 
has  proved  itself,  to  the  outrages  of  a  fhrieiis 
enemy  for  such  a  consideratioa  as  my  poor 
safety.  Rather  let  me  perish  at  once,  than  be 
remembered  as  a  curse." 

Thus  saying,  she  quitted  the  rooni,  calling  to 
her  ladies  to  follow ;  and  a  scene  of  indescriba- 
ble eonfosion  succeeded,  while  hasty  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  instant  departure.  8er- 
vanta  hurried  hither  and  thither ;  carriages  and 
horses  were  prepared  in  haste.  What  anaU 
supplies  of  monegr  eonld  be  obtained,  a  few  of 
the  most  necetevy  articles  of  apparel,  some 
papers  of  great  hnportance,  some  treasured 
memorials  of  days  of  happiness,  and  a  small 
supply  of  ammunitioa  Ar  the  men  of  the  troop^ 
were  paelwd  up  with  an  speed ;  and  a  r/ipid 
eonanltation  took  plaee  between  Frederic  and 
his  principal  adviami  m  to  the  roads  he  should 
follow,  and  the  eemtlB  wUoh  he  should  direct 
hie  flight  AH  speed  llM,  Breslan  was  the 
plaeebeat  fitted  ihrhis  flnt  peooe,  as  it  brought 
him  near  the  dominions  of  friends  and  relatione ; 
and  some  one  was  eagerly  sought  amongat  the 
attendants  who  could  act  as  a  guide  to  the 
fugitives  through  the  desolate  and  inhoepitable 
re|iona  which  they  had  to  traverse  on  the 
way. 

Algernon  Grey,  unable  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  country  to  advise,  and  uncertain  what  part 
be  might  be  called  upon  to  play  himself  in  this 
sad  scene  of  flight  and  disaster,  remained  wait- 
ing the  decision  of  others,  till  at  lengtht  l  page 
entering  called  him  to  the  presenoe  of  the 
Queen. 

He  found  Elizabeth  standing  in  a  small  room 
within,  holding  Agnes  Herbert's  band  in  hers. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  chatnber ;  and  a 
single  candle  afiforded  the  only  fight,  which 
showed  him  the  pale  countenances  of  his  sove- 
reign's daughter  and  her  young  companion. 

*'  My  lord,"  aaid  Elizabeth  quickly,  as  soon 
as  he  entered*  ''yoQ  promised  to  save  and  pro- 
tect this  dear  goL  You  will  remember  your 
fromise,  I  am  eare ;  and  I  must  remember  one 
made  to  her  uncle  twelve  long  months  aga 
It  was  to  the  eflfbct  that;  if  ty  the  chances  of 
war  I  waa  obliged  to  quit  Prague,  I  would  aend 
her  back  to  him  under  safe  escort.  She  would 
fain  go  with  me  now;  but  I  must  deny  her 
wishes.  Vott  wiH  doubtless  be  able  to  reach 
the  Upper  Palatinate  in  aafety ;  there  vfll  ho 
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no  object  in  stopping  you.  The  fierce  parsuers 
will  moBt  likely  be  upon  my  path  like  hounds 
before  to-morrow  morning.  In  your  charge, 
therefore,  I  will  place  her ;  to  your  honour  as 
a  gentleman,  and  your  conscience  as  a  Chris- 
tian, 1  entrust  her.  She  io  pure  and  good,  noble 
and  true,  worthy  of  the  love  of  the  highest  in 
this  or  any  other  land,  and  worthy  of  reverence 
as  spotless  innocence  can  render  woman.  Stay 
not  for  ceremonious  leave-takings ;  but  fare- 
well !  You  will  find  a  horse  prepared  for  her 
below ;  and  God  bless  and  protect  you,  as  you 
protect  her!" 

'*  One  moment,  your  Majesty,"  said  Algernon 
Grey.  '*  Some  ten  of  my  sturdy  Englishmen 
have  got  into  the  town  in  safety.  Each,  I  will 
answer  for  him,  is  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  bis  blood  in  your  behalf.  Each  is  well  armed 
and  mounted,  and  provided  with  gold  to  defray 
all  his  own  expenses.  You  yourself  give  me 
another  destination,  and  I  will  obey  your  com 
mands ;  but  let  these  men  remain  with  you  as 
a  sort  of  body-guard.  I  will  leave  them  under 
the  command  of  young  Hopeton,  a  gentleman 
of  honourable  family,  and  a  friend^s  son.  My 
page  and  one  servant  will  be  enough  with  us — 
indeed,  we  shall  pass  more  easily  with  few  than 
many.  The  rest  of  the  men,  when  you  are  safe, 
can  join  me  at  Heidelberg,  where,  please  God, 
1  will  yet  serve  your  Majesty  to  the  best  of  my 
power." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  Queen.  **  Now, 
larewell !  And  Heaven  reward  you,  my  lord, 
for  all  you  have  done  fur  me  and  mine.  Adieu, 
dearest  Agnes,  adieu !" 

The  Queen  opened  her  arms  as  the  spoke ; 
and  Agnes  Herbert  oast  herwlf  upon  her  botom, 
and,  for  an  instant,  gaTe  way  to  tears ;  bat,  at 
length,  Elizabeth  gently  remofed  her,  saying, 
'*  We  have  no  time  for  kwg  ■dieus,  sweet  cous- 
in ;  we  shall  meet  again,  if  it  be  God*B  will. 
There,  my  lord,"  and  ahe  placed  Agnes'e  band 
in  his,  looking  at  him  steadfastly  for  a  moment 
as  she  did  so,  and  then  raising  her  eyes  to 
Heaven. 

Algernon  Grey  understood  the  appeal,  and 
saying  in  a  low  tone,  **  On  my  life !  on  my  hon- 
our !"  he  led  Agnes  from  the  room ;  and  with- 
out passing  through  the  chamber  where  he  had 
•ieft  Frederic,  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  great 
staircase.  There  be  paused  for  a  moment ;  and, 
drawing  Agnes^s  arm  through  his,  looked  down 
od  her  face  tenderly,  asking  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Are  you  afraid,  Agnes  V\  She  raised  her  eyes, 
beaming  through  her  tears':  **  Not  in  the  least," 
she  answered — "  sorrowful,  but  not  afraid." 

When  they  reached  the  court-yard,  it  pre- 
sented a  strange  wild  scene ;  carriages,  horses, 
men  mounted  and  dismounted,  were  all  gather- 
ed together  hy  the  light  of  a  few  torches  ;  and 
some  minutes  elapsed  befere  Algernon  Grey 
could  discover  which  was  the  horse  that  had 
been  prepared  for  his  fair  companion.  At  length, 
however,  a  strong  but  light  jennet  was  found, 
with  a  lady's  saddle  and  a  small  leathern  bug, 
or  portmanteau,  strapped  upon  the  croup ;  a  page 
held  it,  saying,  that  it  had  been  got  ready  by  the 
Queen's  order;  and,  lifting  the  sweet  girl  lightly 
into  the  saddle,  Algernon  Grey  mounted  his 
own  horse,  bade  the  boy,  tiill,  who  was  wail- 
ing, follow,  and  rode  out,  turning  towards  the 
great  gates  of  the  citadel.    There  he  found  as- 


sembled the  men  of  his  own  band,  who  had 
escaped  into  Prague,  after  the  slaughter  on  the 
Weissenberg;  and,  after  speaking  for  some 
minutes  to  a  fine-looking  young  man  at  their 
head,  he  bade  his  old  servant,  Tony,  who  was 
with  them,  mount  and  come  after  him-  and 
then,  riding  through  the  streets,  soon  reached 
the  gates  of  the  old  town,  and  began  to  descend 
into  the  lower  part  of  Prague. 

The'city  was  now  comparatively  quiet.  The 
news  of  an  armistice,  which  he  himself  had 
given,  had  spread  amongst  the  people,  calming 
their  fears  and  cooling  their  heated  passions. 
Multitudes  had  retired  to  their  own  booses; 
others  had  gone  to  consuft  at  the  town.hooso 
as  to  their  future  conduct ;  and  none  but  a  few 
stragglers  were  seen  here  and  there,  as  the 
young  Englishmah  and  his  fair  companion  rode 
through  the  dark  unlighted  streets.  A  cold 
November  wind  was  whistling  amongst  the  taU 
houses ;  the  sky  was  varying  every  UHunent, 
now  showing  a  star  or  two,  now  loaded  with 
heavy  clouds ;  and  every  thing  bore  the  same 
sad  and  cheerless  aspect  that  was  presented  by 
the  fate  of  the  royal  persons  he  had  just  left. 
Summer  had  passed  away,  and  the  long,  cokl, 
desolate  winter  was  close  at  hand.  A  flaming 
sort  of  beacon,  raised  in  an  iron  frame  upon  a 
pole,  abed  a  broad  glare  over  the  open  space 
before  the  guard-house  of  the  inner  gate,  to 
which  he  directed  his  course ;  but  no  one  was 
seen  there  but  a  sentry  walking  up  and  down ; 
and  Algernon  Grey  directed  his  servant  to  give 
the  rein  of  the  baggage-horse,  which  was  led 
with  them,  to  the  page,  and  desire  some  one  to 
open  the  gates.  The  warder,  who  came  forth 
with  one  or  two  soldiers,  seemed  disposed  to 
make  some  difficulties ;  but  the  young  English- 
man produced  the  pass  which  he  had  received 
some  hours  before  when  going  to  the  Bavariaa 
camp,  and,  with  a  surly  and  discontented  air, 
the  man  unlocked  the  heavy  gates  and  let  him 
past.  The  drawbridge  was  slowly  lowered; 
and,  after  a  careful  examination  from  the  wick- 
et-tower, to  see  that  no  enemy  was  near,  the 
warder  of  the  night  opened  the  outer  gates  and 
let  the  whole  party  go  forth,  murmuring  some- 
thing about—"  The  fewer  mouths  in  Prague  the 
better!" 

All  was  darkness,  except  where  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Weissenberg  the  light  of  a  fire, 
here  and  there,  marked  the  bivouac  of  an  Im- 
perial regiment  occupying  the  position  where 
the  Bohemian  army  bad  been  encamped  the 
night  before.  Taking  a  narrow  road  to  tbe 
riijht,  though  he  knew  not  well  whither  it  led, 
Algernon  Grey  rode  on  for  some  way  through 
a  sandy  part  of  the  ground,  and  then  passed  a 
small  stream  b>  a  narrow  bridge  hardly  wide 
enough  fur  two  horses  to  advance  abreast.  The 
moment  after  a  broader  glare  of  light  was  seen 
upon  the  left,  and  innumerable  flames,  flicker- 
ing and  flashing  on  the  clouds  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  wood  fires,  showed  Where  the  whole 
host  of  the  enemy  lay. 

Algernon  Grey  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  that 
of  Agnes  Herbert,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  "  Wc 
arc  safe  for  the  present,  dear  Agnes.  On  our 
journey  we  will  be  brother  and  sister.  God 
send  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  call  each 
other  by  dearer  names !" 

These  were  the  first  words  that  had  been 
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spoken,  but  they  made  Agne8*8  whole  frame 
thrill ;  and  the  next  moment,  putting  his  horse 
into  a  quicker  pace,  Algernon  Grey  led  the  way 
onward  to  the  dark  woods  that  stretched  out 
before  them. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  I  FEAH  there  are  storms  in  the  sky,  dear 
Agnes."  said  Algernon  Grey,  as  the  stars  dis- 
appeared, and  the  heavy  clouds  rolled  broad 
•  over  the  heavens.  "How  cold  the  night  wind 
(blows  ! — does  it  not  chill  you,  dear  sister?*' 

*•  No."  she  answered  ;  **  I  am  warmly  clad ; 
•bat  the  poor  Queen  ! — I  dread  to  think  of  such 
a  journey  for  her  Happy  it  is,  indeed,  that  all 
•the  royal  children  were  sent  away  before  !" 

"  Happy  indeed  !*'  answered  hei-  companion  ; 
*'  for  their  presence  would  have  added  terribly 
to  all  the  miflrerings  and  fears  of  such  a  time  as 
this.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  however,  like 
many  another  gloomy  thing,  may  not  be  so  evil 
as  it  seems.  It  will  c«nceal  their  flight ;  for  I 
mach  fear  that  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  would 
hold  himself  justified  in  seizing  and^  keeping 
prisoners  both  King  and  Queen,  notwith'standing 
the  armistice,  if  he  discovered  they  had  left 
Prague.*' 

"  He,  surely,  never  would  be  so  base !"  cried 
Agnes,  warmly. 

*•  I  know  not,"  replied  her  lover ;  **  policy  is 
a  base  thing ;  and  there  never  was  an  act  so 
foul  that  some  smooth  excuse  could  not  be 
fotmd  for  its  commission.  He  has  been  brought 
up.  too,  in  a  school  where  plausible  pretexts  for 
evil  deeds  is  one  part  of  the  training ;  and  to 
hold  Frederic  in  captivity,  would  be  too  great 
a  temptation  for  a  Jesuitical  spirit  to  resist,  I 
fear." 

"  Then  I  will  thank  the  darkness,"  answered 
his  fair  companion,  **  if  it  be  as  black  as  that  of 
Egypt." 

**  It  may  sorely  impede  us  ourselves,"  replied 
Algernon  Grey.  "  Do  you  remember,  Agnes, 
that  last  time  we  wandered  together  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  night?  I  never  thou^t 
It  would  be  our  fate  to  do  so  again.  But  what 
a  different  evening  was  that ! — preceded,  it  is 
true,  by  dangers  and  sorrows,  but  followed  by 
many  brighter  days.  Oh,  may  this  be  so 
too!" 

**  God  grant  it  I"  cried  Agnes.  "  I  recollect 
it  well— can  I  ever  forget  it  1  Oh,  no ;  it  is  one 
of  those  things  that,  painted  en  memory,  like 
the  frescoes  of  the  Italian  artists-^in  colours 
that  mingle  with  the  very  structure  of  that 
which  bears  them, — can  never  perish  but  with 
memory  itself!  To  me  that  day  seems  like 
the  beginningAf  life — of  a  new  hfe,  it  certainly 
was;  for  wjfct  varied  scenes  —  what  spirit- 
changing  evefits,  have  I  no*,  gone  through  since 
then  !  Hoy/  ditferent  has  been  every  aspect  of 
my  fate !  how  altered  all  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, my  hopes,  and  even  my  fears !" 

•*  I,  ioo,  shall  remember  it  for  everj"  answer- 
'  €d  Algernon  Grey ;  "  though  my  fate  has  not 
undergone  such  changes.  On  has  it  gone  in  the 
same  course,  tending,  I  trust,  to  happiness,  but 
J)y  a  thorny  path.  Yet,  with  no  sudden  changes, 
men  have  fewer  epochs  in  their  lives  than  wo- 
men, Agnea— at  least,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 


ces ;  but  still,  for  those  who  feel,  though  the 
current  of  external  things  ftiay  not  be  subject 
to  such  changes,  yet,  in  the  world  of  the  heart, 
they  find  moments,  too,  marked  out  indelibly  in 
the  history  of  life.  That  night  was  one  of  them 
for  me.  hei  us  ride  on  somewhat  faster,  and  I 
will  tell  you,  Agnes,  as  much  as  will  interest 
you  of  my  past  existence ; — you  must  know  it 
some  time.  Who  can  tell  when  opportunity 
may  serve  again  1" 

**  Oh !  not  to-night,  not  to-night,"  answereif 
Agnes,  shrinking  from  new  emotions  on  a  day 
which  had  been  so  full  of  agitation.  **  I  may 
be  very  weak,  my  friend ;  but  I  have  already 
undergofie  so  much  within  twelve  hours  that,  if 
you  would  have  me  keep  my  courage  up  for 
other  dangers  which  may  be  still  before  us,  you 
will  not  tell  me  aught  that  can  move  me  more 
just  now.  And  how  can  I,"  she  added,  feeling' 
that  she  was  showing  the  feelings  of  her  heart 
more  clearly  than  woman  ever  likes  to  display 
them;  *'how  ean  I  hear  anything,  affecting 
sadly  one  who  has  saved,  befriended,  comfort- 
ed, supported  me,  without  being  deeply  moved! 
Another  day,  Algernon,  when  we  have  calmer 
thoughts." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  answered  her  lover ;  "  I 
only  sought  to  speak  of  matters  not  very  bright, 
lest  Agnes  Herbert  should  think,  hereafler,  I 
had  willingly  concealed  aught  from  her  that  she 
had  a  right  to  know." 

"  I  shall  never  think  evil  of  you,  Algernon," 
she  answered,  in  a  firm,  quiet  tone  ;  "  I  could 
sooner  doubt  myself  than  you.  Hark  !  do  you 
not  hear  voices  speaking — there,  to  the  right  V» 

Algernon  Grey  listened,  but  all  was  still ; 
and,  somewhat  quickening  tkeir  pace,  they  rode 
on  through  the  deep  wood  whleh  then  stretched 
along  the  bank  of  the  Moldau.  ,  A  few  minutes 
after,  the  aky  beotme  lighter  as  the  shadowy 
masses  of  vapour  wera  borne  away  by  the  wind, 
and  Altemon  Grey  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  The 
moon  Is  rising,  I  think.  Darkness  were  our 
best  friend,  dear  Agnes  ;  but  yet  I  trust  we  are 
now  beyond  all  danger  from  the  enemy.  The 
wood  seems  coming  to  an  end." 

It  was  as  he  supposed  ;  for,  ere  they  had  gone 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  the  trees  suddenly 
ceased,  and  they  found  themselves  on  a  broad 
road  by  the  side  of  the  river.  The  moon  was 
shining  on  the  wide  waters,  rendering  them  one 
sheet  of  liquid  silver ;  but  a  minute  or  two 
after  they  had  emerged  from  the  screen  of 
branches,  the  horse  of  Algernon  Grey  swerved 
violently  away  from  some  object  on  the  bank. 
He  reined  him  round,  and  gazed  towards  the 
stream.  There  was  a  corpse  lying  on  the  bank, 
stripped  already  of  arms  and  clothing ;  and  a 
large  dark  body— what,  it  was  not  possible  to 
discover — was  seen  floating  rapidly  down  the 
stream.  All  was  still  and  silent  around,  with- 
out a  sound  but  the  murmuring  Moldau  rushing 
between  its  banks,  which  there  were  low  and 
flat ;  and  it  bad  a  strange  and  horrible  efl'ect, 
as  Algernon  Grey  gazed  over  the  scene,  to  be- 
hold that  naked  corpse  lying  there  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  with  the  glistening  river  flowing  by, 
and  the  dark  towers  of  Prague,  far  up  the 
stream,  rising  in  its  splendid  basin  of  hills,  vast 
and  irregular,  so  that  rock  and  town  could  htfrd- 
ly  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  while,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  was  still  to  be  dis- 
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tinguished,  though  faint  and  indefinite,  the  glare 
of  the  BavariaA  watebfires. 

"There  have  been  planderers  at  work  here 
already,*'  said  Algernon  Grey,  riding  on ;  but 
Agnes  had  seen  the  same  o$ject  which  caught 
his  sight,  and  she  kept  silenee,  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

The  road  then  rose  again  a  little,  and  then 
fell  into  a  sort  of  wooded  glen ;  and,  as  they 
were  descending,  a  voice  suddenly  cried  out, 
«'  Stand !  who  goes  there  1"  and  at  the  same 
moment  an  armed  man,  pike  in  hand,  presented 
himself,  while  two  or  three  others  drew  out 
from  the  bushes. 

Agnea's  heart  sunk ;  but  Algernon  Grey  an- 
swered, in  a  calm  tone,  "We  are  peaceable 
travellers,  if  we  are  not  molested.  But  we  will 
not  be  stopped." 

He  looked  over  his  shoulders  as  he  spoke, 
for  be  heard  the  galloping  of  a  horse,  and  to  his 
surprise  he  saw  that  while  the  boy  Frill  re- 
mained firm,  and  had  already  drawn  his  sword, 
his  old  and  tried  servant  Toay  was  riding 
quickly  away. 

"  Paieeable  travellers !"  said  the  man.  ** Ton 
ride  late,  and  with  easque  and  cuirass.  Come 
up,  my  men ;  come  up !  We  must  make  these 
peaceable  travellers  account  for  their  doings  to 
General  Tilly." 

Algernon  Grey*s  eye  ran  over  the  ground 
around.  There  were  but  four  men  visible,  and 
all  seemed  armed  alike  as  pikemen.  "  Drop 
behind,  Agnes,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone ;  "  they 
have  no  fire-arms.    I  and  the  boy  have.*' 

As  he  spoke,  the  nearest  man  advanced  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  horse's  bridle.  .  >'  Stand 
back  !"  cried  the  young  Englishman  iora  stem 
tone,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  saddle-how,  and 
levelling  it.  "  Make  way  there ! — ^yoa  are  mere 
marauders,  that  Is  clear,  stripping  the  dead.  I 
will  stop  for  the  bidding  of  none  aucb." 

The  man  recoiled  a  atep  or  two ;  but  then, 
after  an  inatant's  hesitation,  he  sprang  foiVard, 
pushing  his  pike  at  the  borse*s  poitraL  The 
young  Englishman's  finger  was  pressed  firmly 
and  steadily,  upon  the  trigger,  the  hanuner  fellt 
a  ringing  report  followed,  and  his  aaatilant 
reeled  and  fell  back  upon  the  turf  at  onoe. 
"Now  for  another,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  in 
German ;  "  which  of  you  will  be  the  nextl"  and 
at  the  same  mement  he  drew  a  second  pistoi 
from  the  holster.  *'  Have  the  other  weapons  at 
band,  Frill,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  the 
page,  but  never  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the 
group  before  him.    "  Who  is  the  next,  I  say  V 

No  one  moved ;  but  they  still  stood  across 
\e  path,  apparently  speaking  together  in  a  low 
voice.  It  was  evident  to  Algernon  Grey  that 
the  enemy  had  no  force  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
that  the  party  consisted  merely  of  men  sent 
across  the  river  to  cut  oflfany  stragglers  from 
the  Bohemian  army,  or  else  of  the  plunderers 
who  always  follow  great  hosts,  and  live  too 
frequently  by  assassinating  the  wounded  and 
stripping  the  dead.  As  tbeywere  still  three  to 
two,  however,  and  the  presence  of  Agnes  Her- 
bert filled  him  with  apprehensions  on  her  ac- 
count which  he  had  never  known  on  his  own, 
he  was  unwilling  to  hurry  into  any  further  strife, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  the  men  retiring 
and  leaving  the  way  open.  He  therefore  paused, 
ere  he  took  upon  himself  the  part  of  assailant, 


holding  the  pia^l  already  eodted  in  bis  htnfl, 
and  prepared  at  once  to  repel  any  sadden  at- 
tack. After  a  brief  consultation  amongst  them- 
aelves,  however,  the  men  aeparated ;  one  ie- 
mained  close  to  the  road,  merely  drawing  be- 
hind a  tree  to  the  side ;  the  other  two  ran  to  tbt 
right  and  leA  amongst  the  bushes,  evideatlj 
with  the  intention  of  springing  eut  upon  him 
and  his  party  as  he  paased.  The  position  was 
dangerous;  but  there  seemed  no  choice.  To 
retreat  might  throw  them  in  the  way  of  other 
and  stronger  parties  of  the  samo  maraoders. 
To  parley  with  the  adveraary  could  produce  bo 
good  result ;  and,  choosing  hia  course  speedily, 
Algernon  Grey  turned  his  head  to  Agnes,  say- 
ing, "  Close  up  close  to  me,  dear  lady ;  you,  boy, 
take  your  place  by  the  lady*8  left,  put  up  your 
sword,  and  advance  slowly,  piatol  in  hand ;  aim 
steadily  and  near,  if  any  one  attacks  you,  aad 
still  keep  on." 

Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  placed  it  between 
his  teeth,  and,  holding  the  pistol  in  his  right,  ad 
vanced  at  a  foot-pace  as  soon  as  Agnes  had  rid 
den  up  to  his  side. 

It  would  seem  that  the  adversaries  were  some 
what  intimidated  by  his  proceedings,  for  they  did 
not  make  tbeir  attack  at  once,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  delay  brought  unexpected  help, 
for,  as  the  young  Englishman,  reining  in  fair 
horse,  was  proceeding  slowly  along  the  road, 
he  suddenly  heard  the  galloping  of  a  horse  be- 
hind him,  and,  for  an  instant,  feared  that  ill 
was  lost.  He  did  not  venture  to  turn  his  head, 
indeed,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  in  front,  and  on 
either  side ;  but  the  boy  Frill,  less  cautiooa, 
looked  round  by  the  light  of  the  m»on,  and  tbea 
exclaimed  aloud, — 

"  Hurrah !  Here  comes  friend  Tony  vhtb 
help." 

Either  the  sort  of  cheer  he  gave,  or  tbeir  owa 
observation,  showed  the  marauders  that  tUy 
were  likely  to  be  overmatched.  The  man  be- 
hind the  tree  started  away  and  ran  down  tbe 
road,  receiving  the  ball  of  Algernon  Grey's  pis- 
tol as  he  went,  falling,  rising  again,  and  stag- 
gering in  amongst  the  bushes.  The  other  two 
were  heard  pushing  their  way  through  the  dry 
branches;  but.  ere  they  could  have  gene  far, 
the  old  servant  was  by  his  master's  side. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  mnniog 
away. .  I'm  not  accustomed  to  that  trick ;  but 
I  had  heard  English  tongues,  and  caught  a 
little  glimpse  of  a  fire,  as  we  passed  through  tbo 
wood ;  and  I  thought  I  could  serve  you  better 
in  the  rear  than  in  the  front." 

"Who  hajre  you  got  with  youV  asked  Al- 
gernon Grey,  looking  round  to  the  other  oien 
who  had  come  up,  one  of  whom,  with  bis  sword'a 
point  dropped,  waa  gazing  down  upon  the  body 
of  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  while  two  others 
had  fiillewed  Tony  close  to  tha^young  gentle- 
man's side,  and  a  fourth  seemed  to  be  aearcb- 
ing  the  brushwoodon  the  right  for  any  concealed 
enemy. 

"They  are  four  men  from  Master  Digby's 
troop,"  answered  Tony.  "  I  could  have  swum 
that  the  tongues  I  beard  were  English;  so  1  bad 
no  fear  in  going  back  ;  and  they  may  prove  des- 
perate good  help  to  us  as  we  proceed.'* 

Algernon  Grey  paused  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  men,  be  asked 
them  some  questions,  the  answers  to  whic^ 
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rii«wed  that  aftar  tha  last  eharga  on  the  part 
of  the  Bohemian  force,  they  had  contrived  to 
croae  ihe  Moldau,  and  concealed  themselves  in 
the  wood.  They  bad  seen  several  bands  of 
plunderers  come  over  the  river  during  the  even- 
iag,  and  had  Iain  quite  still  till  it  was  dark,  when 
ibey  had  lighted  a  fire,  and  sent  one  of  their 
aumber  to  a  neighbouring  village  for  provisions. 
The  store  they  had  obtained  had  been  scanty ; 
bat  they  were  solacing  themselves  with  this 
supply  when  Tony's  apparition  called  them  to 
the  saddle  ;  and,  without  hesitation  or  fear,  they 
came  down  to  aid  a  countryman  in  distress. 
They  asked  no  better  than  to  accompany  the 
young  Englishman  and  his  party  ;  but  Algernon 
Grey,  recollecting  that  Digby's  troop  had  suffer- 
ed but  little,  and  that  Brandeis  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  rallying  place,  would  only  suffer 
them  to"  accompany  him  three  or  four  miles 
farther  down  the  river ;  aod  then,  paying  tliem 
liberally  for  their  escort,  directed  them  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  on  their  road  to  the 
point  of  rendezvous. 

A  little  village  lay  immediately  before  him, 
when  he  parted  with  bis  new  companions ;  but  it 
was  all  dark  and  solitary;  and,  though  the 
oieuds  had  gathered  thickly  over  the  sky,  and 
the  north-east  wind  was  blowing  keen,  be  asked 
Agnes  if  she  could  still  proceed ;  and,  on  her 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  rode  on  along  the 
broad  and  even  road,  catching,  from  time  to 
time,  a  glimpse  of  the  glistening  Moldau  on  the 
lel^,  though  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  be- 
fore. 

**  If  I  recollect  right,  dear  Agnes,"  he  said, 
"  some  six  or  seven  miles  ahead  is  the  small 
town  of  Weltrus,  where  there  is  a  passage- boat 
across  the  river.  We  can  discover  there 
whether  there  is  any  danger  on  the  road  on  the 
otbor  side  ;  and,  if  not,  can  get  across ;  and, 
placing  ourselves  in  the  enemy's  rear,  after 
which  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
Waldsachsen,  where  we  shall  be  in  a  friendly 
country,  and  make  our  way  through  the  Upper 
Palatinate  to  Heilbroun  and  Heidelberg." 

Agnes  agreed  to  all  that  he  proposed;  but 
the  distance  was  somewhat  greater  than  ha  bad 
imagined.  His  own  horse  showed  great  symp- 
toms of  fatigue.  It  became  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed more  slowly  as  they  advanced ;  and  the 
church  clock  struck  three  as  they  entered  the 
narrow  street.  All  was  dark  and  silent  as  they 
advanced,  till,  when  they  were  about  midway 
through  the  little  town,  they  heard  the  watch- 
man of  the  night,  as  w^s  then  common  in  almost 
every  village  in  Germany,  and  is  still  practised 
in  remote  places,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
principal  bouses,  and  waking  the  drowsy  in- 
habitants, to  assure  them  that  '*  all  is  right." 

With  the  aid  of  this  functionary,  the  landlord 
of  the  little  Quest-house  was  brought  to  the 
door,  and  rooms  speedily  prepared  for  the  trav- 
ellers to  repose.  He  would  fain,  to  say  the 
truth,  have  put  them  all  into  one  chambef ;  for 
the  manners  of  that  part  of  the  country  were 
somewhat  rude  in  their  simplicity ;  and  the 
good  man  could  not  at  all  understand  the  delicacy 
of  a  more  refined  state.  All,  however,  was 
arranged  at  length ;  and  Agnes  lay  down  to 
repose.  Her  lover  occupied  a  chamber  near ; ! 
and  his  two  attendants  were  placed  on  a  pallet 
across  the  lady's  door. 
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It  was  evident,  from  the  quiet  nanner  of  the 
host,  that  DO  tidings  had  yet  reached  him  of 
the  rout  of  Prague;  but  Algernon  Grey  wae    ' 
anxious  to  depart  before  the  rumour  spread- 
through  the  country,  and,  with  the  first  ray  af 
morning  light,  he  was  on  foot.    From  the  boat-  ^ 
men  at  the  ferry  fie  found  that  the  only  intelli- 
gencc  they  had  yet  received  from  the  scene  of 
war  was  nearly  four  days  old.    Men.spoke  of  the 
combat  of  Rakonitz  aa  the  last  event,  and,  aatia- 
fied  that,  on  the  way  before  him,  there  wonld 
be  found  none  but  the  ordinary  dangers  which 
awaited  all  travellers  in  those  days,  he  returned 
and  roused  Agnes  from  the  deep  slumber  iota 
which  she  had  fallen. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  by  his  side,  say* 
ing,  "  How  strange  a  thing  is  sleep,  Algemoa ! 
I  had  forgot  all,  and,  in  the  only  dream  I  had, 
I  was  a  child  again,  in  the  happy  valley  by  the 
banks  of  the  Mouse.'* 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  sadly.  "  Sometimoa 
I  hardly  know,"  he  said,  '*  which  is  the  dream, 
which  the  reality:  the  vivid  images  of  sleep,  or 
those  that  pass  before  our  waking  eyes.  Per- 
haps a  time  may  come  when  we  shall  wake  to 
truer  things,  and  find  that  this  life  and  all  thai 
it  presents  was  but  a  vision." 

**  No,"  said  bis  fair  companion,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought ;  "  there  are  some  things  that 
must  be  real.  The  strong  affections  uat  ga- 
down  with  us  to  death;  good  actions,  and, 
alas  !  evil  ones,  likewise.  But  I  am  ready  ; 
let  us  set  out  again." 

But  Algernon  Grey  would  not  suffer  her  to- 
encounter  renewed  fatigue  without  some  re- 
Oreahment,  and  after  a  light  meal,  ahready  or- 
dered, they  passed  acrosa  the  river  in  the  feary- 
boat. 

**  Gtent  news !  great  news !"  cried  a  stranger,^ 
riding  up  to  croaa  over  from  the  other  side, 
just  aa  they  were  remounting  their  horses  after 
landing.  **Tbe  good  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
General  Booquoi  blave  defeated  the  heretic: 
Elaator  Palatine  under  the  walls  of  Prague^ 
and  taken  him  and  his  English  wife  prisoner  !" 

"Are  >ou  sure  of  the  intelligence  1"  asked 
Algernon  Grey,  gravely. 

**  Quite,",  said  the  horseman,  sharply;  "do 
you  doubt  it,  young  gentleman  1" 

"  Nay,  wait  till  you  get  to  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  then  \nquire  farther,"  answered 
Algernon  ;  *'  there  is  many  a  battle  reported 
won,  that  is  really  lost.  Good-day,"  and  he 
rdde  on  with  Agnes,  leaving  the  traveller  in 
some  doubt  and  consternation. 

'*  We  must  lose  no  time,  dear  Agnes,"  he 
said ;  *'  but  hasten  on  into  the  rear  of  the  en- 
emy's army  ere  this  news  spreads  far.  If  we 
can  reach  Laun,  I  think  we  may  escape  sus- 
picion aa  fugitives  from  Prague,  and  there  are 
still  some  garrisons  in  that  quarter  which  have 
not  yet  submitted  to  the  Austrians." 

But,  as  usual  in  all  calculations  of  distances, 
the  state  of  the  roads  was  not  calculated  upon. 
The  day  proved  lowering  and  gloomy,  the  wind 
blew  in  aharp  fierce  gusts  over  the  bare  billy 
ground  between  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  and 
though  the  distauce  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other  is  not  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the 
ainuosities  of  an  ill-made  country  road  rendered, 
it  nearly  double.  At  length  as  night  was  fall- 
ing, Algernon  Grey  lifted  his  fair  weary  com- 
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^Qnion  from  her  horse  at  the  deor  of  a  small 
"Village  inn,  somewhat  to  the  weet  of  Tetnitz, 
and  gladly  sat  down  with  her  by  the  fireside  of 
the  good  widow  hostess^  who  with  her  daugh- 
ter were  the  only  occupants  of  the  house.  The 
fare  was  scanty  and  simple,  bat  there  was  a 
cheerful  good  humour  in  the  mannCFr  with  which 
it  was  served  which  rendered  it  palatable ;  and 
the  mhabitants  of  a  remote  place,  with  neither 
fortress  nor  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  seemed 
to  know  and  care  little  aboiH  the  war  which  had 
passed  "with  its  rude  current  at  a  distance  from 
then^  The  woman,  too,  could  speak  German, 
and  afler  having  provided  the  weary  travellers 
with  all  that  her  bouse  could  afford  in  the  way 
of  food,  she  threw  her  gray  hood  over  her  head, 
saying,  with  a  cheerful  laugh  to  Agnes,  "  I  am 
coing  out  to  search  the  village  for  eggs,  and 
fewls,  and  meat ;  for  it  will  snow  before  morn- 
ing ;  and  then  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  them.** 

Agnes  gazed  in  Algernon's  face  with  a  look 
of  apprehension ;  bat  he  smiled  gaily,  replying 
to  her  look :  "  Let  it  snow  if  it  will,  dear 
Agnes.  We  shall  then  have  an  icy  fortress  for 
our  defence,  which  no  enemy  will  be  in  haste 
to  pass.  It  will  give  us  time  for  rest,  and 
thought,  and  preparation." 

The  iiEoman's  prophecy  was  found  true,  for 
the  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  ground  was 
•covered  with  several  feet  of  snow,  and  for  three 
days  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  were  im- 
passable. They  seemed  to  fly  very  quickly, 
however,  to  Agnes  Herbert  and  Algernon  Grey, 
though  she  felt  her  situation  strange.  But  her 
ooro  pan  ion's  gentle  kindness  deprived  it  of  any 
painful  feeling :  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind 
were  all  poured  forth  to  cheer  and  to  amuse 
ber,  and  if  they  loved  before  the  hour  of  their 
arrival  there,  oh  how  they  loved  when,  on  the 
fourth  morning,  they  again  set  forth  from  the 
poor  but  comfortable  shelter  they  had  found  ! 

The  day  was  bright,  and  almost  as  warm  as 
summer,  they  and  their  horses,  too,  were  re- 
freshed and  cheered,  and  a  long  day's  journey 
brought  them  close  to  the'  frontiers  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate. 

Avoiding  all  large  cities,  they  again  rested  for 
the  night  in  a  small  town ;  and  on  the  following 
day  gladly  passed  the  limits  of  Bohemia,  never 
to  return.  The  rest  of  their  journey  was  per- 
formed without  difficulty,  though  not  without 
fatigue,  remembered  dangers  made  present  se- 
curity seem  more  sweet,  the  weather  continued 
clear  and  fine,  and  they  wandered  for  six  days 
through  mountaine,  and  valleys,  and  woods, 
almost  as  happily  as  if  in  the  first  spring  of 
young  love  they  had  gone  forth  together  to 
view  all  that  is  fair  and  bright  in  the  beautiful 
book  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

*•  Evil  news,  Obcrntraut,  evil  news  !"  cried 
Colonel  Herbert,  as  he  sat  in  his  tower  at  Hei- 
delberg, with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  "  An- 
halt  has  been  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Prague 
— totally  defeated !  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Fifty  thousand  trained  Austrians  and 
Bavarians  against  thirty- five  thousand  raw  re- 
cruits— a  mere  mob  of  herds  and  citicens,  and 
wild  Transylvaniao  horse !" 


"  What  more?*' asked  Obemtrant,  who  stood 
before  him  with  a  stern  but  calm  brow.  **  There 
must  be  other  news  at  the  back  of  that ;  and  if 
you  have  not  yet  got  it,  few  days  will  pass  ere 
it  comes." 

"  There  is  plenty  more,"  said  Herbert,  sadly ; 
"  Frederic,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  coart  fled, 
no  one  knows  whither,  and  Prague  surrendered 
on  the  foltowing  day." 

« I  thought  so,"  answered  Obemtrant,  with- 
out any  change  of  tone ;  **  one  could  see  it 
coming  as  plain  as  the  Neckar  from  the  bridge. 
But  who  is  the  letter  from — your  niece  1  Wbor« 
is  she! — How  fares  shel" 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  the  old  officer,  lay- 
ing the  paper  down  upon  the  table  and  clasping 
his  hands  together. 

**  The  letter  is  from  I/>dan — but  he  says  ne 
word  of  Agnes — God  help  us  !  Bat  I  will  not 
be  apprehensive ;  where  ber  royal  mistress 
could  pass,  ehe  could  pass  too.  Besides,  even 
if  she  remained  in  Prague,  these  nnen  would 
never  hurt  a  woman." 

**  I  do  hot  know,"  replied  Oberntraut,  with  a 
vegr  gloomy  brow.  *•  Tilly  is  not  tender,  and 
such  as  he  have  done  strange  things  in  the 
Palatinate  lately,  as  witness  Bensheiro,  Hip- 
pnriieim,  and  Otterberg.  Herbert,  I  love  your 
niece  too  weH  to  rest  satisfied  so.  I  must 
have  farther  news,  and  I  go  to  seek  it." 

Herbert  rose  and  grasped  his  hand,  gazing 
sadly  in  his  face.  *'  Alas !  Oberntraut,**  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "  I  fear  you  are  pre- 
paring disappointment  for  yourself  Woman's 
heart  is  a  wayward  thing." 

Oberntraut  waved  his  hand.  **  You  mistake 
me,  my  friend,"  he  said.  "  Any  disappointment 
that  could  he  felt  has  been  drunk  to  the  dregs 
already.  Agnes  loves  me  not,  as  I  should  re- 
quire to  be  loved ;  and  I  seek  no  heart  that 
cannot  be  entirely  mine.  I  have  had  my  lesson, 
and  have  learned  it  well.  I  love  her  still,  but 
with  a  different  love  to  that  of  former  times ; 
cold,  but  not  less  strong;  and  in  return  she 
shall  give  me  esteem  and  regard.  This  sbe 
cannot  refhse,  for  it  depends  upon  myself,  not 
ber— but  let  ua  talk  of  other  things.  I  will 
have,  news  of  her,  ere  many  days  be  over.  I 
cannot  leave  my  post,  'tis  true ;  nor  can  yoa 
quit  yours;  but  still,  neither  of  us  can  rest 
satisfied  without  some  tidings  of  her  fate — ^you 
have  no  Indication  of  which  way  her  steps  are 
turned  T — None  of  where  the  Queen  has  gone 
tol" 

"  None,"  answered  Herbert.  "  Lodun  says 
naught  that  can  give  the  slightest  dew.  He 
feared,  it  would  seem,  that  his  letter  might  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  wrote  most  guard- 
edly in  consequence.  Yet  stay,  I  recollect  that 
when  she  left  me,  the  Queen  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  send  her  back  hither,  if  by  the 
chances  of  war  Frederic's  court  should  be 
driven  out  of  Prague — nor  is  she  one  to  forget 
such  a  promise.". 

**  Hither  I"  aaid  Oberntraut ;  *'  it  is  an  unsafo 
place  of  refuge.  Here,  with  war  at  our  very 
gates;  Heidelberg  itself  menaced  daily  ;  week, 
vacillating  princes,  ruining  the  noblest  cause 
and  the  finest  army  ever  men  had ;  the  Spanish 
army  daily  gaining  ground  against  us  ;  and  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Rhine  a  prey  to  a  foreign 
enemy.    But  it  cannot  be  helped.    Even  now, 
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most  likely,  she  is  on  the  road  ;  and  we  must 
try  to  shield  her  from  peril,  when  she  comes 
into  the  raidst  of  this  scene  of  carnage." 

As  he  spoke  a  heavy  step  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs ;  and  an  armed  man  thrust  his  head 
into  the  room,  saying,  **  The  town  is  in  a  strange 
state,  Colonel ;  for  the  news  has  driven  the 
people  out  of  their  wits  with  fear.'* 

*\What  do  the  fools  expect  V  exclaimed 
Oberntraut ;  "  that  Maximilian  will  march  hith- 
er direct  V*     , 

The  man  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  did  not  un- 
derstand him ;  and  Herbert  interposed,  inquir- 
ing, *•  What  news,  Anoientl^' 

♦♦Why,  that  Spinola  has  taken  Weinheim, 
and  is  marching  hither,"  replied  the  soldier. 
'*  Professors  and  half  the  students  are  flying 
to  Neckargemuend ;  and  all  the  rich  citizens 
are  frightening  each  other  with  long  faces  in 
the  market-place  ;  while  the  women  are  in  the 
diurches,  praying  as  hard  as  they  can  pray." 

**  This  must  be  seen  to,"  said  the  Baron  of 

Oberntraut.     "You  go  and  quiet  the  people, 

.  and  prepare  for  defence.    I  will  ride  out  with 

my  troop,  and  see  what  truth  there  is  in  these 

tidings." 

"  I  love  not  to  meddle,"  said  Herbert, "  for  I 
▼owed  I  would  have  no  command  when  Mer- 
ven  was  put  over  my  head  here.  But  still,  I 
suppose,  I  must  do  my  best ;  and,  when  the 
hour  for  fighting  comes,  they  will  find  that  I 
am  young  and  active  enough  to  defend  the 
place,  if  not  to  command  the  garrison." 

**  Nay,  nay,  cast  away  jealousies,"  said 
'Oberntraut ;  "  do  I  not  serve  under  mere  boys 
when  the  time  requires  it  1" 

"  Ay,  you  are  mightily  changed,  my  friend," 
said  Herbert. 

"  I  thank  God  for  it,"  answered  Oberntraut ; 
''  I  have  lost  naught  that  was  good  to  keep, 
and  much  that  was  better  cast  away.  But 
minutes  are  precious:  let  us  forth.  I  think 
the  folks  will  fight  when  the  time  of  need 
comes ;  for  these  citizens  are  often  more  fright- 
ened at  a  distant  rumour  than  a  present 
peril." 

"Let  those  that  will,  fly,"  answered  Her- 
bert, casting  his  sword-belt  over  his  sbouMer, 
and  putting  on  his  hat.  "  If  we  are  to  have  a 
siege,  the  fewer  mouths  and  the  fewer  cowards 
the  better." 

The  town  of  Heidelberg  presented  a  strange 
scene,  as  the  two  ofllccrs  passed  through  the 
streets,-  after  descending,  by  the  shortest  path, 
from  the  castle.  Consternation  was  at  its 
height ;  and  the  only  preparations  to  be  seen 
were  for  flight,  not  for  defence.  Men  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot — women  in  carts,  many  with 
children  in  their  arms — waggons  loaded  with 
goods,  and  every  sort  of  Conveyance  that  could 
be  found  in  haste,  well  nigh  blocked  up  the 
way  leading  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  town, 
now  called  the  Karl-thbr;  and  in  all  the  mar- 
ket-places and  open  spaces  of  the  city,  crowds 
of  burghers  were  to  be  seen ;  some  of  them 
bold,  indeed,  in  words,  but  almost  all  of  them 
filled  with  terror,  and  meditating  future  flight. 

Herbert  mingled  with  the  dififerent  groups, 
amidst  a  populaiionVhere  he  was  well  known, 
asking,  in  a  calm  and  somewhat  scornful  tone, 
••Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  good  people  1" 
and  generally  adding,  "  Tliero  is  no  danger,  I 


tell  you,  if  you  have  but  a  little  spirit.  First, 
the  news  is  not  true,  I  believe  ;  and,  secondly, 
Spinula  has  not  half  men  enough  to  take  Hei^ 
delberg,  if  but  the  schoolboys  and  parish -bea- 
dles will  please  to  hold  the  gates  against  him. 
Come,  come  i  go  home  and  rest  quiet.  Six 
months  hence  it  may  be  a  different  matter ;  but 
now  you  have  no  cause  for  fear." 

In  many  instances,  his  words,  but,  more 
still,  his  calm  tone  and  easy  bearing,  had  their 
effect  in  re-assuring  the  people.  ^  They  began 
to'be  ashamed  of  their  fears  ;  and  a  number  of 
the  principal  townsmen  returned  to  their  homes 
to  tell  their  wives  and  families  that  the  danger 
had  been  magnified ;  and  as  no  farther  report 
of  SpiQola's  approach  reached  the  town  during 
the  day,  towards  evening  Heidelberg  became 
far  more  tranquil,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  population  was  considerably  thinned 
between  morning  and  night. 

In  the  mean  while,  Oberntraut  issued  forth 
by  the  Maunheim-gate  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  about  two  hundred  horse,  and  advanced 
rapidly  into  the  plain.  No  enemy  could  be 
discovered  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  the 
young  commander  saw  the  smoke  of  a  bumiof  ^ 
mill  at  some  distance,  and  concluded  thence 
that  Spinola,  afler  sacking  Weinheim,  had  re- 
tired, making  a  mere  demonstration  on  the 
city  of  Heidelberg,  more  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  the  inhabitants  with  terror  than  with 
any  intention  of  attacking  a  place  too  strong 
for  his  small  force.  Shortly  ader,  from  a  smaU 
rise,  the  rear  guard  of  his  army  could  be  dis- 
covered marching  towards  Ladenburg ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  several  large  parties  of  Spanish 
horse  were  to  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Neckar,  and  two  or  three  cornets  could  bo 
perceived  going  at  a  quick  pace  along  the 
mountain-road  towards  Wicsloch. 

*'  On  my  life !  they  are  somewhat  bold,"  said 
Oberntraut  to  himself.  "Whither  are  they 
going  now,  I  wonder  1    We  must  see." 

He  paused  for  several  minutes,  watching; 
then  called  up  to  his  side  one  of  the  young 
ofllcers  of  his  troop,  and  gave  him  orders  to 
proceed  with  fifty  men  on  the  ruad  towards 
Mosbach,  to  inquire  eagerly  for  all  news  from 
Prague,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  ladies  of 
Elizabeth's  court  returning  towards  Heidelberg, 
to  give  them  safe  escort  back.  Three  single 
horsemen  he  despatched  on  separate  roads. 
The  reader  who  knows  the  Palatinate  will  re- 
member that,  passing  through  the  woods  and 
orchards,  there  are  innumerable  small  bridle- 
paths and  cart-tracks,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  party  which  had  been  seen  advancing 
towards  Wiesloch ;  and  then,  advancing  slowly 
amongst  the  trees,  so  as  to  conceal  his  force  as 
far  as  possible,  he  did  not  halt  till  he  reached 
the  village  of  Hockenheim,  whence  he  threw  a 
small  parly  int*  Waldorf  Night  fell  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  Oberntraut  was  seated  at  his 
frugal  supper,  when  one  of  his  men  returned  in 
haste  to  tell  him  that  the  Spanish  horse  had 
passed  by  Wiesloch,  and  just  at  nightfall  at- 
tacked Langenbriicken. 

"They  had  got  possession  of  one  part  of  I  be 
town,  I  think,  ere  I  came  away ;  but  the  pea 
pie  had  barricaded  the  bridge,  and  seemed  re 
soWed  to  hold  out  on  the  other  part." 

"We  must  give  them  help,"  said  Obem- 
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travt.  *'How  manj  of  the  Spaniards  were 
there  !*' 

**  One  of  the  men  I  found  half  drank  npon 
the  road/'  said  the  soldier,  **  told  me  that  there 
were  Jeronimo  Valetto's  troop  and  another ;  4o 
all  near  three  hundred  men.^ 

•*We]i,  we  are  a  hundred  and  fiAy/*  an- 
swered Oberntraut.  **  Go  down,  mil  the  men 
to  the  saddle — but  no  trumpets,  remember; 
-we  will  do  all  quietly ;"  and,  as  soon  as  the 
soldier  was  ^one,  he  filled  himself  a  large 
horn-cup  full  of  wine  and  drank  it  off;  then 
placing  his  helmet  on  his  head  again,  and 
tightening  the  buckle  of  his  cuirass,  be  issued 
ferth,  and  in  five  minutes  more  was  in  the 
saddle. 

Advancing  quietly  and  silently  by  the  paths 
through  the  plain,  whieh  he  well  knew,  he  ap- 
proached Langenbrficken,  fancying  at  one  time 
he  heard  a  firing  In  that  direction.  As  he 
cam^  nearer,  howerer,  all  was  still;  and 
neither  sight  nor  sound  gave  any  indication  of 
strife  in  the  long  atraggling  village.  At  the 
distance  of  a  <;aarter  of  a  mile  the  yonng 
baron  rode  on  with  four  or  five  men  in  advance 
of  his  troop ;  and,  shortly  after,  heard  several 
voices  laughing,  talking,  and  singing.  They 
were  not  German  tongues;  though  the  lan- 
gange  that  they,  spoke  was  more  harmonious 
than  his  own,  it  did  not  sound  sweet  to  Obern- 
traut's  ear.  Dismounting  in  profound  silence, 
he  advanced  with  four  of  his  men  on  foot,  till 
he  came  in  sight  of  a  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
narrow  street,  where  three  Italian  soldiers 
were  sitting,  whiling  away  the  time  of  their 
watch  with  drink  and  song ;  and,  approaching 
as  near  as  he  could  without  being  seen,  Obern- 
traut whispered  a  word  to  his  followers,  and 
then  darted  forward  upon  the  little  party  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  one  down  and  under  his  feet 
in  a  moment ;  the  others  started  up,  but  were 
instantly  grappled  with  by  the  German  reiters 
and  mastered  at  once.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
levelled  a  carbine  at  Oberntraut  and  was  about 
to  fire;  but  a  stout,  tall  German  thrust  his 
hand  over  the  pan  just  in  time  to  stop  a  report 
which  would  have  alarmed  the  town. 

"  The  least  noise  and  you  are  a  dead  man,** 
said  Oberntraut,  in  as  gooid  Spanish  as  he  could 
command.    "  Where  is  Valetto  1" 

"Who  are  youl"  demanded  the  man  to 
whom  he  spoke. 

<*  I  am  he  whom  you  call  *  that  devil  Obcro- 
trant,'  *'  answered  the  young  baron ;  "  so  give 
me  an  answer  quickly,  or  TU  drive  my  dagger 
down  your  throat." 

"  He  is  in  that  house  there,  where  the  sign 
swings,"  answered  the  man  sullenly,  pointing 
up  the  street. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  men?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  Oh,  in  the  dififercnt  houses,  where  you  will 
see  lights  and  hear  tongues,"  answered  the 
Italian  soldier  in  bad  Spanish ;  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  same  time,  he  saw  the 
young  baron*s  troop  advancing  quietly  over  the 
dusty  road  into  the  town. 

"  Let  fiHeen  or  twenty  dismount  and  come 

with  me,"  said  Oberntraut  in  a  low  voice; 

**  the  rest  search  all  the  bouses  where  there 

^  are  lights  ;•  but  let  a  party  be  at  each  door  be- 

'  fore  the  least  noise  is  made ;  then  cut  down 


the  enemy  wherever  yon  find  them.  Gtre 
these  men  their  livee,  bnt  gnard  them  w^L** 

Thus  saying,  he  advanced,  with  the  party  be 
had  commanded  to  follow  him,  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  the  house  which  the  Italian  had  point- 
ed out  as  his  officer's  quarters.  There  was  a 
little  step  before  the  door ;  and,  as  Oberntraut 
put  his  foot  upoB  it,  he  heard  voices  speaking 
in  the  room  to  the  left.  One  was  that  of  a 
man,  loud,  boisterous,  and  jovial.  The  other 
a  woman's  tongue,  soft  and  sweet,  bgt  speak- 
ing in  the  tone  of  lamentation  and  entreaty. 
Stfnelhin^  in  that  voice  made  the  young  baron's 
heart  thrill;  and,  cocking  the  pistol  in  hil^ 
hand,  he  pushed  open  the  outer  door,  taraed 
suddenly  to  the  left,  and  entered  the  room 
Whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  Before  him, 
seated  at  a  table  with  viands,  and  wine,  was  a 
stent  tall  man  with  a  face  inflamed  with  drink ; 
while,  a  little  in  advance,  held  by  the  arm  by 
a  rough  soldier,  was  the  never-to-be-foiigottea 
form  of  Agnes  Herbert  Her  face  was  drown- 
ed in  tears ;  her  limbs  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
strength  to  hold  her  up ;  and  yet  her  eye  flank- 
ed as  she  said,  **  You  are  cruel,  uogeneiooa, 
discourteous !" 

Valetto  started  suddenly  up  fh)m  hia  aeat  as 
he  beheld  Oberntraut*s  face ;  and  the  soldier, 
who  held  Agnes,  turned  fiercely  round  and  was 
drawing  his  sword.  But  the  young  baron's  pi^ 
tol  was  at  his  head  in  a  moment ;  the  hammer 
fell,  and  be  roiled  dead  upon  the  floor. 

Agnes  sprang  forward  to  Oberntraut's  side ; 
and  Valetto  sank  down  into  his  seat  again  as 
pale  as  death,  for  the  heads  ef  five  or  six  Ger- 
man troopers  were  seen  behind  their  leader, 
and  the  sounds  of  contention,  fierce  but  short- 
pistols  fired,  clashing  swords,  groana  and  oaths 
in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German— were  heard 
from  other  parts  of  the  house. 

"  Take  that  man,  and  tie  him !"  said  the  yoaog 
baron,  speaking  to  his  soldiers.  "  Two  will  be 
enough.  The  rest  go  and  still  that  noise !  I 
will  come  after.  Fear  not,  fear  not,  lady !  The 
town  is  in  my  hands — ^you  are  now  quite  safe. 
Here,  sit  you  down  for  an  instant,  and  I  will 
rejoin  you  speedily."  As  he  spoke,  he  led  Ag- 
nes gently  to  a  seat,  and  was^hen  turning  away 
to  leave  her,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  my 
kind  friend — there  is — there  is — one  who  needs 
aid  in  that  room  behind,  if  they  have  not  mur- 
dered him.  We  were  on  our  way  to  Heidel- 
berg, when — " 

*'  I  will  return  directly,*'  said  Oberntraut,  as 
the  sound  of  another  pistol  was  heard,  "  fisar 
not — all  shall  be  done  that  you  can  deaixe.** 

Thus  saying,  he  left  her ;  and  Agnaa,  sitting 
down,  covered  her  eyea  with  her  haads  and 
wept. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  German  soldieTs 
had  tied  Valetto's  arms,  and  he  sat  gazing  upon 
the  fair  girl  he  had  been  grossly  insulting  the 
moment  before,  with  a  look  of  anxious  hesiu- 
tion. 

"Speak  to  him  for  me,  lady,**  he  said,  at 
length,  in  Italian,  "  that  incarnate  devil  will  pat 
me  to  death,  if  you  do  not.  I  know  his  face  too 
well." 

"What  do  yon  deserve  1"  asked  ^gnes  Her- 
bert, raising  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  with  a  look 
of  reproach ;  "  not  for  what  you  have  said  to 
me,  for  that  I  can  forgive,  though  it  was  t>ase 
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and  eowardly,  but  for  what  you  have  done  to 
those  who  defended  me,  and  only  did  their  duty 
to  the  Prince  they  aenre." 

**  What  is  it  he  has  done!"  cried  Obemtrant, 
who  had  overheard  the  last  words  as  he  return- 
ed to  the  room. 

**  Master  Algernon  Grey/'  answered  Agnes, 
with  the  colour  mounting  in  her  pale  cheek 
again,  "escorted  roe  hither  from  Prague,  by 
the  Queen's  commands.  He  aided  the  people 
to  d^end  the  town,  and  was  brought  in  badly 
wounded.  They  tore  roe  away  from  him  when 
I  would  have  staunched  the  blood ;  and  I  heard 
that  man  order  him  to  be  put  to  death." 

**  Take  him  out  to  the  door,"  said  Obemtraot, 
*<  and  hang  him  to  the  sign-pole." 

**  I  did  but  jest !  I  did  but  jest !"  cried  Valet- 
to,  who  had  learned  some  Grerman,  "  the  cava- 
lier is  safe — ^yoo  will  find  him  living — ^J  know 
— .  relieve  he  is  living — ^if  he  died  not  of  his 
wounds— I  did  but  jest— the  soldiers  know  it." 

"  Nay,  nay, — I  beseech  you,"  said  Agnes,  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  laying  her  hand  upon  Obern- 
traat*8  arm,  "  I  do  nut  seek  revenge— I  ought 
BOt^  must  not  feel  it— oh,  spare  him !" 

*'If  our  noble  friend  is  alive,  well,"  answered 
Obemtraot,  sternly ;  "  but  if  he  be  dead,  I  will 
avenge  him,  whatever  you  may  do,  lady,— the 
act  shall  be  mine, — come  show  roe  where  he 
was ; — and  you,  my  friend,  make  your  peace 
with  Heaven,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  as  soon ; 
for,  if  I  find  him  not  in  life,  your  time  on  earth 
will  not  be  more  than  five  minutes.  Come, 
dear  lady,  where  was  our  friend  when  last  you 
saw  him  t  I  trust  this  man's  words  are  true 
fbr  no  soldier  would  venture  to  put  a  prisoner  to 
death,  unless  by  his  commander's  orders." 

••  Ck>me ;"  said  Agnes,  "  this  way,"  and  she 
led  him  through  the  door. 

There  was  a  man  lying  across  the  passage, 
with  a  ghastly  wound  on  his  left  temple,  and 
the  blood  weltering  forth  over  the%corched  and 
smoke-blackened  sltin,  forming  a  small  pool  in 
the  inequalities  of  the  earthen  floor.  Tbe  lady 
recoiled  for  an  instant  from  that  fearful  object ; 
hut  tbe  life  of  Algernon  Grey  was  at  stake ; 
and,  summoning  all  her  resolution,  she  stepped 
over  the  corpse,  and  pursued  her  path  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  house. 

It  seemed  that  the  German  soldiers  had  not 
penetrated  there ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  Valetto's  men  had  made  their  escape  already 
by  the  little  garden  at  the  back,  the  door  of 
which  stood  open ;  but, some  few  steps  ere  she 
reached  it,  the  fair  girl  paused  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  lock,  hesitating  with  that  terrible 
contention  of  hope  and  fear,  from  which  the  hu- 
man bosom  is  seldom  free,  either  in  one  shape 
or  another.  She  might  the  next  moment  see 
him  she  loved  lying  a  corpse  before  her  eyes ; 
she  might  find  the  greater  part  of  her  appre- 
hensions vain ;  but  yet  fear  had  the  predomi- 
nance, and  it  required  a  great  effbrt  of  resolu- 
tion to  make  her  open  the  door  and  look  in. 
There  was  a  light  in  the  room ;  and  the  mo- 
ment a  step  was  heard,  Algernon  Grey  turned 
quickly  on  the  bed  where  he  was  laid  in  the 
clothes  which  he  had  worn  on  his  journey ; 
looking  round  with  a  faint  smile,  and  saying  in 
a  low  and  feeble  voice,  "  I  am  better,  dear 
Agnes— the  bleeding  has  stopped — what  has 
that  man  done  1 — what  was  all  that  noise  t" 


Had  the  whole  world  been  present,  A^es 
Herbert  could  not  have  resisted  the  feelings  of 
her  heart ;  and,  advancing  to  the  bed-side,  she 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  resting  her  hands  on 
his,  and  exclaimed,  **  Thank  God !— oh,  thank 
God !" 

"  Ah,  Oberntraut,  too ;"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
*'  then  I  need  not  ask  what  those  pistol-shots 
implied.    Welcome,  my  good  friend,  welcome." 

"Hush!"  said  Oberntraat,  gravely,  holding 
up  his  hand.  **  The  doctors  made  me  keep  si- 
lence when  I  was  wounded,  and  so  will  I  with* 
you.  Are  you  sure  that  the  wounds  have  stop- 
ped bleeding?  Come,  let  me  see;"  and  ad- 
vancing close  to  the  young  Englishman's  side, ' 
he  drew  back  his  vest  and  the  neck  of  bis  shirt, 
which  were  already  stiff  with  blood,  and  saw  a 
large  wound  on  the  right  brea&ft,  and  another, 
apparently  from  a  pisiol-shot,  just  below  the 
bend  of  the  shoulder. 

**  Is  this  all  V*  he  asked,  in  a  cheerful  tone. 
"  Methinks  these  won't  kill  you,  my  good  friend.** 

"Tliere  is  another  just  below  the  knee,"  re- 
plied Algernon  Grey ;  **  but  that  is  nothing." 

**Let  me  see,"  said  Obemtraut;  "let  me 
■see ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  examine. 

"  It  is  not  much,"  be  said  carelessly ;  "  hot 
still,  this  is  bleeding  and  must  be  stopped ;  and 
we  roust  take  care  that  the  others  do  not  break 
out  again.  I  wonder  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  leech  in  the  place — there  must  be  a  baiter, 
and  we  will  send  for  him.  Barbers  never  fly, 
for  enemies  must  have  their  beards  dressed  as 
well  as  friends.  Stay  with  him,  dear  lady,  stay 
with  him,  and  do  something,  if  you  can,  to  stop 
this  blood.  I  will  send  some  one  who  knows 
more  of  such  matters  than  I  do ;  my  trade  is 
more  to  shed  blood  than  to  staunch  it.'* 

He  staid  to  say  no  more,  but  hurried  out ; 
gave  some  hasty  orders  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
bouse,  went  further  down  the  street,  looked 
into  several  houses  where  there  were  lights 
within  and  horses  at  the  door,  and,  having  sa^ 
isfied  himself  that  all  resistance  wa&  over  in 
the  place,  he  inquired  of  a  countryman,  whom 
he  found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  where  tbe  barber 
of  the  village  was  to  be  found. 

"  Oh,  a  long  way  farther  up,"  said  the  roan  ; 
**you  will  see  the  pole  and  basin  out,**  and, 
calling  two  or  three  of  his  troopers  to  follow 
him,  Oberntraut  strode  away,  giving  various 
orders  for  the  security  of  his  men  as  he  went. 

The  trade  of  the  barber  and  the  profession  of 
the  surgeon  were  then  very  strangely  combined 
together  throughout  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  cities  in  one  or  two  kingdoms, 
in  which  the  chimrgeon  was  acknowledged  as 
belonging  to  a  higher  and  more  honourable  class 
than  the  mere  trimmer  of  men*s  beards  and  the 
shaver  of  their  cheeks.  In  every  country  town, 
however,  the  latter  exercised  the  crall  of  bone- 
setting  and  wound-dressing,  and  the  learned 
functionary  of  Langenbrucken  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  being  called  upon  by  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut  to  tend  a  wounded  man. 

*'  You  have  nothing  to'  do,"  said  the  Baron, 
in  a  commanding  tone,  "but  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, and  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  break 
out  again  as  we  go  to  Heidelberg.  This  case 
is  above  your  skill,  my  friend,  so  that  I  want 
you  to  do  naught  more  than  I  have  sa*d ;  no 
vulnerary  salves  and  sympathetic  ointments,  if 
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yon  please ;  and.  if  I  find  yon  mcdilling  beyond 
your  craft.  I  will  alit  your  ears." 

"But  how  is  the  gf^ntleman  hurt?'*  asked 
the  barber ;  "  let  nic  know  that,  at  least,  that 
I  may  bring  what  in  needful." 

"How  IS  he  hurt?"  exrlaimed  Oberntraut, 
'*wliat  a  question  is  that!  First,  he  ia  very 
badly  liurt,  and  I  doubt  be  will  not  recover,  so 
I  don't  want  you  to  make  it  sure.  Then  be  is 
hurt  with  sword-lbrosts  and  pistol-balls.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  bind  up  bis  wounds.  11iere> 
fore  cume  along  at  once;**  and,  leading  him 
down  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  Algernon 
Grey  lay,  he  then  went  on  to  ascertain  the 
.nninber  of  prisoners  that  had  l)een  made,  and 
of  the  dead  and  wounde'd  on  both  parts. 

When  the  barber  entered  the  room  to  which 
Agnes  had  conducted  Oberntraut,  he  found  her 
still  kneeling  by  her  lover's  bed-side,  and  wiih 
her  hand  clasped  in  his ;  but  the  wound,  from 
which  the  blood  had  been  flowing  when  the 
young  Baron  left  them,  was  now  tightly  bound 
up  with  a  scarf,  so  that  but  a  few  drops  trickled 
througii,  staining  the  bandage  slightly.  The 
lady  withdrew  her  hand  as  soon  as  the  door 
opened,  and  the  barber  proceeded  to  his  exam- 
ination, and,  being  not  without  skill,  from  long 
experience,  to  which  science  is  bat  a  hand- 
maid, he  did  what  was  really  best  at  the  mo- 
ment in  all  respects  but  one.  His  look  and  his 
w.ord8  certainly  did  not  tend  to  reassure  the 
wounded  man,  for,  with  a  fault  very  ordinary 
in  his  calling,  he  was  inclined  to  make  the  worst 
of  any  case  presented  to  bim,  for  the  sake  of 
some  litile  additional  reputation  if  recovery 
took  place,  and  of  security  if  a  fatal  result  oc- 
curred. 

Poor  Agncs's  heart  sank  at  the  doubtful 
shake  of  the  head,  and  the  still  more  alarming 
words,  **  A  very  bad  wound  indeed — I  wonder 
where  the  paint  of  the  weapon  went  ;*'  and  not 
even  the  cheerful  tone  of  Oberntraut,  when  be 
returned,  could  dispel  her  apprehensions. 

••  There,  get  you  gone,  sallow-face,"  said  the 
Baron,  addressing  the  barber.  '-There's  a 
crown  for  you.  Your  dismal  looks  are  enough 
to  push  a  sick  man  into  the  grave,  were  he  a 
mile  olT  it.  Well,  my  good  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  Algernon  Grey,  **  you  will 
he  upon  your  feet  as  soon  as  I  was,  I  dare  say. 
Wc  must  get  you  to  Heidelberg  to-night,  how- 
ever, for  this  is  an  open  place  and  without  de- 
fence. You  shall  have  a  little  wine  before  you 
go  to  keep  you  up,  and  I  have  told  the  men  to 
make  some  sort  of  litter  to  carry  you — there, 
do  not  spr'ak ;  they  told  me  that  speaking  was 
the  worst  of  all  things.  I  wiU  answer  all  your 
questions,  without  your  asking.  I  found  a  man 
and  a  boy  in  one  of  the  houses  hard  by ;  the 
man  shot  through  the  leg,  just  like  yourself, 
and  the  boy  with  a  wound  through  his  cheek 
and  two  or  three  grinders  lost ;  but  they*ll  do 
very  well,  and  can  ride  as  far  as  need  be.  Did 
yon  come  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  dear 
lady  ?  I  can  find  no  carriage  in  the  place,  but 
horses  enough  to  mount  a  regiment." 

'♦On  horseback,"  answered  Agnes.  "We 
had  no  time  for  carriages  in  quitting  Prague." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  a  sad  aflfair,  that !"  said  the  young 
Baron.  **  But  tell  me,  what  has  become  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  for  here  wo  are  all  in  dark- 
ness." 


Agnes  gave  him  a  short  account  of  all  (bat 
had  taken  place  up  to  the  time  of  her  quilting 
Prague,  under  some  embarrassment,  indeed,  for 
the  keen  eye  of  the  young  Baron  of  Oberntraut 
was  fixed  upon  her  countenance  during  the 
whole  time,  not  rudely,  but  firmly.  Shortly 
after  her  account  was  concluded,  and  before  he 
could  ask  any  more  questionsi  one  of  the  mea 
came  in  to  say  that  all  was  ready,  and  that  the 
hoy  had  pointed  out  the  lady's  horse.  Some 
wine  was  then  procured,  and  Oberntraut  insisted 
not  only  that  Algernon  Grey  should  take  some, 
but  that  Agnes  should  partake,  passing  the 
cup  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  a  meaning, 
smile,  not  withodt  some  share  of  sadness  in  it. 
The  hastily  constructed  litter  was  then  brought 
in,  and  the  wounded  man  placed  upon  it  and 
carried  out.  At  the  door  of  the  III  tie  holstery 
a  number  of  the  villagers  had  gathered  together 
on  the  report  of  the  enemy's  discomfiture,  and 
Oberntraut  addressed  them  in  one  of  his  Musi 
short  speeches,  saying,  "  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  burn  your  town,  you  knaves,  to  punish  joa 
for  not  defending  it  better  ;  but  look  weUto  the 
wounded,  and  1  will  forgive  you.  Keep  a. 
shrewd  watch  over  the  foreigners,  and  md 
them  in  to  Heidelberg  as  they  get  better.  I 
have  left  only  one  of  my  men  with  yon,  and  if 
you  do  not  treat  him  well  I  will  skin  yon  alive. 
There,  bring  the  prisoners  along ;"  and,  placing 
Agnes  on  her  horse,  he  mounted  himself  and 
rode  aw^ay. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

The  long  and  weary  hours  of  sickness  feW 
heavy  upon  Algernon  Grey.  Never  for  a  day 
during  the  course  of  life  had  he  known  the 
weight  of  illness  before,  at  least  within  his  ovn 
remembrance.  Powerful  in  frame,  and  vigor- 
ous in  constitution,  moderate  in  habits,  and 
inured  to  robust  exercises  from  early  youth, 
life  had  been  hitherto  all  light  activity ;  and  if 
some  sorrows  and  cares  had  touched  him,  they 
had  not  had  power  in  any  way  to  aflfect  his 
corporeal  frame.  The  aching  head,  the  dim 
and  dazzled  eye,  the  fainting  heart,  the  weary 
and  powerless  limbs  of  the  sickly  or  the  over- 
studious,  he  had  never  known.  It  had  only 
been  with  him  hitherto  to  will  and  to  do ;  the 
body  had  been  no  clog  upon  the  mind ;  and  the 
active  energies  of  lK>th  had  seemed  to  give 
fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  each  other. 

Now,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  be 
lay  upon  a  sick  couch  in  the  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg. Feeble,  languid,  full  of  pain,  with  every 
movement  uneasy,  with  broken  sleep  at  n^ht, 
and  drowsy  heaviness  by  day,  his  cheek  and 
his  eyes  dull,  he  lingered  on  under  the  unskilful 
hands  of  ignorant  surgeons,  who,  with  the  wild 
phantasies  of  the  time,  only  prolonged  the  pe- 
riod of  sickness  by  the  means  which  they  em- 
ployed to  cure  the  wounds  he  had  received. 

All  that  could  comfort  or  could  soothe  was 
done  indeed  by  those  around  him,  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings,  and  to  make  the  heavy  time  pass 
lighily.  Herbert  was  with  him  long  every  day ; 
and  Agnos,  too,  with  a  maid  to  bear  her  com- 
pany, sat  many  an  hour  beside  him.  She  read, 
to  him  the  books  ho  loved,  she  sang  to  him  the 
songs  which  she  thought  might  waken  hope 
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and  banish  despondency;  she  conTcrsed  in 
gentle  yet  cheerful  tones,  and  the  sweet  sound 
of  her  musical  voice  was  the  only  medicine  be 
received  that  seemed  at  all  to  advance  his 
eure. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  her  wishes.  She 
came,  she  went,  when  she  would ;  and  yet  not 
one  word  had  passed  between  her  and  Colonel 
Herbert  on  her  position  with  regard  to  Alger- 
non Grey.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  it  all ; 
to  see  that  they  loved  mutually  and  truly ;  to 
know  that  to  withhold  her  presence  from  him 
would  be  to  destroy  him ;  that  to  refuse  her  the 
solace  of  tending  him  would  wring  the  gentle 
heart  which  it  was  the  thought  and  business  of 
his  life  to  render  happy.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
peculiar  character  too,  not  singular — ^though  1 
had  nearly  used  that  word — for  there  are  many 
such  in  the  world  ;  he  was  doubtful  and  careful 
at  first,  perhaps  somewhat  suspicious,  but  his 
confidence  onoe  gained  it  was  unbounded ;  and 
no  thought  of  cold  proprieties,  no  question  of 
what  the  world  would  say,  ever  shackled  the 
free  energies  of  any  generous  impulse.  He  had 
set  himself  free,  years  before,  from  all  the  tram- 
mels of  convention ;  he  had  seen  another  do  so 
from  love  for  him.  It  had  produced,  though  it 
so  seldom  does  so,  perfect  happiness  to  both ; 
and  he  perceived  no  reason  why,  between  two 
beings  pore  and  high,  and  honest  in  nnnd,  the 
same  conduct  should  not  effect  the  same  result. 
It  might  have  been  a  fatal  error  had  he  mis- 
taken the  character  of  either,  even  in  the  slight- 
est point.  But  (here  were  other  causes  for  his 
calm  acquiescence  in  all  that  Agnes  wished. 
Up  to  the  hour  at  which  she  left  him  for 
Prague,  he  had  watched  her  from  infancy  with 
fond  care  and  an.xicty ;  all  her  actions  had 
been  under  his  own  eye ;  her  very  heart  and 
soul  bad  seemed  open  to  his  view  ;  and  he  had 
given  to  her  mind  in  many  things  the  bent  of 
bis  own.  Though  he  loved  the  free,  wild  spirit 
that  animated  her  at  times,  ho  had  directed,  he 
had  C4iunselled  her ;  but  now,  for  more  than  a 
year  she  had  acted  entirely  for  herself.  He 
had  accustomed  himself  completely,  in  thought, 
to  look  upon  her  as  independent  of  his  advice 
and  control ;  and  in  none  of  her  letters  had  he 
found  one  word  to  make  him  wish  that  his 
guidance  was  still  extended  over  her.  She  had 
been  alone,  too,  with  Algernon  Grey  in  troublous 
times  and  diflicult  circumstances,  for  many  a 
long  day ;  she  had  assured  him,  that,  during  that 
time,  no  brother  could  have  treated  her  with 
more  kindness  and  consideration ;  and  he  knew 
that  Agnes  would  not  say  that,  if  there  was 
one  dark  spot  in  all  the  memory  of  their  inter- 
course. Love,  he  saw,  it  was  too  late  to  guard 
against ;  and  for  all  the  rest,  he  had  the  fullest 
confidence. 

But  there  was  another  who  also,  from  time 
to  time,  visited  with  kindly  feeling  the  chamber 
of  the  sick  man.  The  young  Baron  of  Obernr- 
traut  came,  whenever  be  set  foot  in  Heidelberg, 
to  see  his  former  adversary.  He  conversed 
cheerfully,  and  yet  considerately  with  him ;  he 
told  him  tales  of  all  those  wild  and  daring  ex- 
ploits which  he  himself  and  his  gallant  band 
performed  by  day  and  night  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  overrunning  the  Palatinate  in 
every  directjion — exploits  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  old  chroniclers  glow ;  for,  if  ever  there 


was  a  name  which,  for  devotion,  gallantry,  \m 
ceasing  activity,  and  brilliant  success  with* 
small  means,  deserves  to  be  placed  Upon  the 
roll  of  heroes,  it  is  that  of  John  of  Oberntraut. 
But  of  the  sad  reverses  which  the  forces  of  the 
Protestant  princes  met  with,  in  consequence  of 
the  weakness,  indecision,  and  discord  of  their 
leaders,  Obernlraut  spoke  not;  for  he  well 
knew,  that  to  depress  the  spirits  of  his  hearer, 
would  bo  to  frustrate  every  means  employed  for 
his  cure. 

Yet  at  times  he  would  gaze  at  him,  as  belay 
with  pale  cheek,  dim  eye,  and  bloodless  lip  ^ 
and  a  look  of  thoughtful,  sad,  and  intense  spec- 
ulation would  come  into  the  gallant  soldier** 
face.  What  was  it  that  he  pondered  t  What 
was  it  that  he  calculated  T  Heaven  knows.  I 
cannot  tell ;  then,  generally,  he  would  turn  away 
hastily,  and  bidding  his  companion  adieu,  leave 
the  room. 

It  was  one  day,  after  a  fit  of  this  sort  of 
dreamy  meditation,  that  going  down  to  the  Al- 
(an  to  gaze  into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine,  he  found 
Agnes  breathing  the  free  air,  for  a  short  space,, 
before  she  resumed  her  post  in  her  lover*8  sick 
chamber.  She  spoke  with  him  kindly  and 
frankly  for  a  moment ;  and  he  talked  to  her 
with  a  thoughtful  and  abstracted  air ;  but  Teiy 
few  words  had  passed,  ere  she  bade  him  adieOr 
and  turned  to  go. 

"  Stay,  Agnes,  stay,"  he  cried,  **  I  want  ta 
speak  with  you." 

She  turned,  with  her  cheek  somewhat  paler, 
and  a  degree  of  alarm  in  her  look,  which  she 
could  not  hide ;  for  now  that  she  knew  more 
of  love,  she  was  well  aware  that  Oberntraut 
had  loved  her ;  and  she  feared  that  he  might 
love  her  still. 

"  You  avoid  me,  Agnes,"  he  said ;  "  nay^ 
hear  me — I  see  it  well—  or,  if  you  do  not  avoid 
me,  you  feel  a  restraint,  an  apprehension,  when 
I  am  near  you.  There  is  but  one  meafis  ot 
banishing  this ;  and,  for  both  our  sakes  it  must 
be  banished ;  that  must  be  by  a  frank  expla 
nation  on  my  part.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
loved  you  more  than  life — when  I  hoped  I  might 
be  loved  in  return  ;  and  then,  with  rash  vanitr 
and  eager  passion.  I  would  have  taken  the  lifs 
of  any  man  who  attempted  to  cross  my  course. 
Come,  sit  you  down  here,  dear  Agnes  ;  for  yoa 
tremble  needlessly ;  and,  when  you  have  heard 
me  to  the  end,  you  will  never  fear  me,  or  shun 
me  again.  I  tell  you  what  has  been,  not  what 
is.  I  saw  you  meet  another ;  I  saw  your  heart» 
and  spirits  instantly  spring  towards  each  other  ; 
I  saw  your  eyes  mutually  light  up  with  the  same 
flame  ;  why  colour  so,  sweet  lady  1  It  is  tnie» 
and  natural,  and  just.  I  was  half  mad;  I  did 
him  wrong  ;  I  sought  his  life  ;  I  placed  him  in 
a  situation  of  danger,  difliculty,  and,  it  might 
have  been,  dishonour.  I  was  vanquished,  sur- 
passed, and  frustrated.  From  that  hour  I  knew 
you  never  could  be  mine ;  I  felt  I  must  have 
lost  much  of  your  esteem,  and  that  I  had  never 
possessed  your  love.  I  resolved  that  I  would 
regain  your  respect,  at  least ;  ay,  and  your 
friendship.  Weakened,  tamed  down,  and  soft- 
ened, I  spent  the  hours  of  sickness  in  arguing 
with  my  own  heart,  and  conquerinfi  my  own 
spirit ;  and  in  this  combat,  at  least,  I  was  suc- 
cessful. I  cast  the  thought  of  love  away  from 
roe  ;  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  fact,  that  yot» 
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-were  to  be  his.  I  could  not  deny  to  myself  that 
he  had  acted  generoasly  by  me ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would  return  it  by  my  very  best  endeav- 
ours. I  knew,  at  length,  that  he  who  lies  ill 
up  there  had  rendered  me  the  best  service ;  and 
with  a  terrible  struggle,  but  still  a  successful 
one,  I  cast  jealousy,  and  anger,  arid  mortified 
vanity,  and  irritated  pride  away,  resolving  that 
he  should  be  my  friend,  and  I  would  be  his.  So 
.  much  for  what  is  between  him  and  me,  Agnes ; 
now  for  our  part  of  it.  I  loved  you  passion- 
ately then.  I  love  you  calmly,  coolly  now,  as  a 
brother,  Agnes — as  a  friend  ;  not  only  no  longer 
with  hope,  but  no  longer  with  passion.  There 
is  yet  a  remnant  of  pride  in  my  nature,  but  this 
pride  has  turned  to  good  and  not  to  evil ;  for  it 
lias  taught  me  to  read  myself,  and  study  myself 
I  know  that  I  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
Aught  but  the  first  fresh  aflection  of  a  free  and 
untouched  heart ;  that  I  should  be  jealous  of 
•every  thought — ay,  even  of  every  remembrance 
— of  the  dead,  even  as  well  as  of  the  living ; 
that  from  the  woman  who  consented  to  be 
-mine,  I  should  require  the  whole  affections  of 
her  nature,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  I  would 
■not  have  in  the  whole  past  one  spot  upon  which 
her  memory  could  rest  with  regret.  I  would  be 
her  happiness  ;  and  she  should  not  have  ever 
dreamed  of  other  love  but  mine.  In  one  word, 
then,  Agnes,  if  he  who  possesses  your  love, 
and  I  do  believe  deserves  it,  were  to  sink  under 
the  wounds  he  has  received — which  God  fore- 
fend  !  —  this  hand,  once  so  coveted,  should 
never  be  sought  by  me.  I  toll  you  so,  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest,  that  we  may  be  afl  that  we 
ever  can  be  to  each  other — true  friends.  Shrink 
■ot  from  me  henceforth — dread  not  my  pres- 
ence or  words.  I^ook  upon  John  of  Obcrntraut 
as  your  brother,  if  you  will ;  and,  at  all  events, 
believe  that  naught  which  a  brother's  luve  could 
do  fQr  a  sister  will  not  be  done  at  any  time  by 
me  for  you ;  naught  that  the  warmest  friend- 
ship can  prompt  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part 
towards  him  you  love.** 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  thank  you  !**  answered 
Agnes,  giving  him  her  hand.'  "This  is  kind, 
indeed.  But,  tell  me,  were  those  words  you 
spoko  just  now  about  bis  state  but  hazarded  to 
show  your  meaning,  or  uttered  as  warning  to 
me  to  prepare !" 

She  covered  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  command, 

"You  said,  if  he  should  sink  under  his  wounds. 
Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me !  is  this  likely  t  He  does 
not  scctn  to  amend,  or  so  slowly  that  one  day 
shows  no  gain  upon  the  other ;  and  these  men 
whooome  to  attend  him,  with  their  grave  faces 
and  scanty  words,  alarm  rather  than  reassure 
me.    My  heart  sinks  when  I  see  them." 

"  Nay ;  he  will  do  well,"  said  Oberntrant,  in 
a  kindly  tone.  "  No  thanks  to  them,  I  do  be- 
lieve. 'Tis  despite  of  their  art,  rather  than  by 
it,  (hat  he  will  be  cured :  by  a  strong  frame, 
and  not  by  drugs  and  salves.  He  will  do  well. 
Even  to-day  he  is  better.  There  is  more  light 
io  his  eyes ;  his  lips  arc  not  so  pale ;  his  voice 
was  somewhat  stronger.  But  there  is  one 
question  I  would  ask  you,  Agnes.  Do  you  yet 
know  who  he  isl  Are  you  aware  that  this 
name  of  Algernon  Grey — ** 

"  Oh,  yes  !**  she  answered,  with  a  smile,  J 
cheered  by  the  hopes  he  had  given.    '*I  have 


long  known  all ;  but  yoo  should  not  doubt  his 
honour  in  aught.  He  has  not  a  thought  that  is 
not  high  and  true." 

*'  I  do  not  doubt,*'  he  answered.    "  I  am  sore 
he  is  honest  and  noble ;  but  many  a  tale  hangs 
long  upon  the  lipe  in  times  of  trouble  and  of 
sickness.    I  heard  this  from  some  of  his  men, 
who  have.oome  in  from  Breslao,  and  who  seem 
to  love  him  much.    They  came  asking  for  <  the 
earl,*  and  no  one  knew  whom  they  meant  tSB  I. 
questioned  them.    But  a  word  or  two  mora 
must  be  said,  dear  lady,  before  we  part.    I 
would  fain  that  he  cast  away  those  men's  me- 
dicaments.   I  firmly  believe  they  keep  him  \U, 
and  that,  if  left  to  nature,  he  would  hare  been 
well  ere  now.    It  is  very  needful  that  he  should 
recover  speedily.     The  sky  is  growing  very 
dark,  lady ;  Tilly,  that  fierce  butcher,  is  already 
en  the  Rhine ;  post  after  post  has  been  lost  by 
our  weak  generals.  Though  Franckenthal  holds 
out,  yet  it,  and  Heidelberg,  and  Manheim,  are 
all  the  places  of  good  strength  that  we  possees ; 
and  what  can  I  do  with  a  few  hundred  men  T 
or  Horatio  Vere,  in  Manheim,  with  his  handful 
of  English  t    Heidelberg  will  not  be  long  ere 
she  sees  the  Bavarian  under  her  walls.     Her- 
bert will  not  leave  this  castle  so  long  aa  there 
is  breath  within  him.    I  may  be  away,  or  dead 
— who  can  tell  1  and  there  must  be  some  one 
to  protect  and  guide  you.    We  must  have  him 
well  with   all  speed.     Would  he  would  cast 
away  these  drugs.    They  keep  his  chamber  far 
too  hot.    Plain  cold  water  and  free  air  wouki 
do  more  than  all  these  potions." 

"  Is  there  not  a  famous  man  at  Hulbrona !" 
asked  Agnes.     *•  We  could  send  for  him.*' 

"  That  is  well  bethought,*'  answered  Obern- 
traut.  '*  But  there  is  one  man  here  who,  though 
no  physician,  has  studied  nature  and  her  secrets 
more  than  anyof  them— old  Dr.  Alting.  I  will  go 
down  and  bring  him  up ;  and  if  he  sanctions  my 
plan,  we  will  pursue  it  without  asking  further 
help.  Farewell,  for  the  present.  Cheer  him, 
cheer  him,  dear  lady."  And,  thus  saying,  he 
hurried  away. 

Taking  the  path  under  the  old  arsenal,  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  large  octagon  tower,  Obcrn- 
traut hastened  down  into  the  town,  and  soon 
reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Alting.  He  asked  no 
one  for  admission ;  but,  with  his  usual  impetu- 
ous spirit,  opened  the  door  of  the  outer  chamber, 
and  was  walking  straight  towards  the  old  pro- 
fessor's library,  when  his  servant-maid  sud- 
denly appeared,  and  placed  herself  in  the  war. 
saying,  "  The  doctor  is  busy,  noble  thr,  end  bid 
me  not  to  let  any  one  disturb  him.** 

*'  I  must  disturb  him,"  answered  Obemtiaol, 
putting  her  unceremoniously  aside,  end  waUung 
on  towards  a  door,  through  whieh  he  heml 
voices  speaking.  The  moment  after,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  pushed  with  his 
strong  arm.  Something  resisted  slightly ;  but  the 
small  bolt  gave  way  ere  he  had  time  to  think 
and  withdraw  his  hand,  and  the  door  dew  back 

Old  Alting,  with  his  black  cap  ofl;  and  grey 
hair  streaming,  ran  instantly  towards  hira,  as 
if  to  stop  his  entrance ;  but,  at  tM  same  time. , 
Obcrntraut  saw  clearly  a  man's  figure,  wrapped  ' 
in  a  large  falling  cloak,  pass  through  the  oppo- 
site door. 

*•  Why,  how  now,  doctor  ?*'  he  exclaimed 
*'  Arc  you  busy  with  your  familiar  1     I  beg  his 
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highness's  pardon  for  intruding  upon  his  con- 
ference with  his  master  ;  and  yours,  too  ;  but 
70U  most  excuse  me,  for  I  have  a  friend  sorely 
ill,  up  at  the  castJe,  of  three  bad  wounds  and 
two  worse  leeches  ;  and  I  would  fain  have  you 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  his  caso." 

The  old  man  seemed  sadly  discomposed  and 
mfied  in  temper.  **  Am  I  a  physician  or  a  chi- 
mrgeon  either  V  he  cried.  '*  In  truth,  Baron  of 
Oberntraut,  I  will  not  be  thus  disturbed  when 
I  have  a  pupil  with  me.  I  will  not  have  aught 
to  do  with  your  friend.  Let  him  get  well  as  he 
oan.  It  is  not  my  trade  to  cure  wounded  men 
who  get  themselTCS  hurt,  brawling  with  their 
neighbours  and  breaking  God's  law." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  good  doctor,"  exclaimed 
Oberntraut.  "  Poor  Algernon  Grey  has  been 
4oing  naught  of  the  kind.  He  was  defend- 
lag  your  friend  Herbert's  fair  nieo«,  that 
was  all." 

"  Algernon  Grey  !'*  cried  Doctor  Alting. 
•*h  it  Algernon  Greyl  Why,  I  knew  not 
lie  had  returned.  He  has  never  been  to  see 
me :  that  was  not  right ;  but  I  will  come — I 
will  come." 

*'  He  could  not  come  to  see  you,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  Oberntraut,  "unless  he  was 
brought  on  men's  shoulders ;  for  he  was  well 
migh  knocked  to  pieces  at  Langenbriicken  now 
m«re  than  two  months  ago,  and  has  ever  since 
been  lying  in  the  castle,  with  two  men  trying 
to  promote  his  getting  well." 

*'  I  will  come  to  him,"  said  Alting,  more 
•ttlmly;  "though  you  are  a  rude  visitor,  my 
good  young  lord.  Wait  for  me  a  moment,  and 
I  will  go  with  you,  if  I  can." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  Oberntraut,  who  mut- 
tered to  himself,  *•  If  he  can !  What  should 
stop  him  if  he  will  1"  The  next  moment  be 
heard  voices  speaking  again  in  the  room  be- 
yond, and  he  walked  to  the  window  that  he 
might  not  catch  the  words. 

At  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  old 
man  returnsd  with  a  broad  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  followed  by 
another  personage  dressed  in  black,  with  his 
neck  and  chin  buried  in  a  deep  ruff*,  pressed 
up  by  the  collar  of  a  large  wrapping  cloak  ;  on 
his  head,  too,  was  an  enormous  black  beaver, 
pressed  far  down  over  his  brow,  and  his  face  was 
farther  hidden — not  by  the  ordinary  moustache 
and  small  pointed  ivLd  of  the  time,  but  by  a 
wicje-spreading  beard,  which  covered  his  whole 
chin  and  cheeks.  Oberntraut  gazed  at  him 
firmly  for  a  moment ;  and  Dr.  Alting,  as  if 
imagining  that  the  young  Baron's  inquiring 
look  might  embarrass  his  companion,  said,  in 
a  quick  and  harried  tone,  "  This  is  a  learned 
pupil  of  mine,  who,  since  I  saw  him,  has 
travelled  in  many  lands,  and  has  learned  a 
great  many  curious  and  Valuable  secrets.  He 
will  go  with  us,  and  give  us  his  advice." 

"  I  thank  him  heartily,"  said  Oberntraut, 
gravely.  "  We  had  better  set  forth,  my  good 
friend ;  and,  as  the  shortest  way,  we  will  go 

through  the  garden -gate,  under  the ,  and 

then  up  through  the  subterraneans;  I  have 
the  keys.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  moved  towards  the  door, 
but  stopped  for  a  moment,  courteously,  to  let 
th«  stranger  go  first.  As  soon  as  they  were  in 
ti^e  street,  he  led  the  way  to  a  narrow  lane. 


which  conducted  to  the  old  wall,  below  that 
part  of  the  gardens  where  the  valley  had  been 
tilled  up  with  rocks  and  earth  to  form  rocks 
and  terraces.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
entrance  of  the  lane,  a  small  arch  door  was 
seen  in  the  wall ;  and  Oberntraut,  producing  a 
key,  opened  it  to  give  admission  to  his  two 
companions.  Locking  the  heavy,  iron-plated 
door  as  soon  as  they  were  within,  he  looked 
around,  and  seeing  some  labourers  working  on 
a  path  to  the  right,  he  took  the  zig-zag  roid  to 
the  left.  It  was  a  good  deal  longer,  as  both 
Dr.  Alting  and  himself  well  knew ;  bat  the 
worthy  professor  made  no  observation,  and 
followed  in  silence.  Some  way  up  the  slope, 
a  small  open  arch  with  an  iron  gate  was  seen ; 
but  it  also  was  opened  by  the  young  Baron's 
keys,  and  he  led  the  party,  by  Tarious  stairs 
and  passages,  till  they  came  out  beneath  the 
steps  leading  from  the  Allan  to  one  of  the 
smaller  entrances  of  the  castle.  Then,  hurry- 
ing his  steps,  Oberntraut,  as  if  some  sadden  fit 
of  impetuosity  had  come  over  him,  mounted 
towards  the  higher  parts  of  the  building  so 
rapidly,  that  the  poor  old  professer  was  obliged 
to  call  for  mercy. 

"Well!"  muttered  Oberntraut  to  himself; 
"  the  castle  is  nearly  deserted  now  ;  and  there 
is  no  great  chance  of  meeting  any  one.  This 
way,  my  reverend  friend — in  the  chamber 
above  lies  my  young  companion ;"  and,  going 
on  more  slowly,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  Algernon  Grey  had  remained 
ever  since  his  arrival.  Agnes  Herbert  was 
sitting  by  the  bedside,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand ;  and  her  maid  was  seated  in  the  win- 
dow, busy  with  some  embroidery.  But  the 
young  lady  instantly  dosed  the  book  when 
Oberntraut  and  his  companions  appeared  ;  ani!, 
beckoning  her  aside,  the  young  Baron  said,  in 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all,  "  I 
have  brought  Dr.  Alting  to  see  our  friend 
Algernon  ;  but  I  wish,  dear  lady,  you  would 
send  for  your  uncle,  to  his  lodging  in  the 
tower.  He  is  down  at4the  Trutzkaiser.  Tell 
him  I  have  something  important  to  say  to  him, 
and  will  join  him  in  a  few  minutes." 

Agnes  looked  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
request,  for  the  message  might  as  well  have 
been  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  servant ;  but 
Oberntraut's  face  wore  a  peculiar  expression  ; 
and,  merely  bowing  her  head,  she  turned  away, 
and  left  the  room  with  her  maid. 

In  the  mean  while,  Algernon  Grey  had  turned 
round  uneasily  on  his  bed,  and  welcomed  Dr. 
Alting  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Lie  still,  lie  still.'*  said  the  old  man,  ad- 
vancing, and  taking  his  hand :  *'  I  have  come 
to  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  So,  yoa 
have  been  wounded,  it  seems — and  two  months 
ill.  They  must  be  strange  physicians,  not  to 
have  killed  you  or  cured  you  in  that  lime  !'* 
and  he  pressed  his  fingers  on  the  young  man's 
pulse. 

"  I  say  that  all  he  requires  is  fresh  air  and 
cold  water,"  cried  Oberntraut :  "  if  he  has 
those  he  will  bo  well  in  a  week." 

"  As  to  fresh  air,  you  are  right,"  answered 
Dr.  Alting.  "  The  frost  is  gone,  the  wind  is 
mild  ; — open  that  window  at  once.  As  to  the 
cold  water,  we  must  inquire  farther ;"  and  ho 
proceeded  to   examine  the  woinds  in  the 
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young  gentleinan's  breaet  and  shoulder.  "Two 
months  V*  he  said  at  length. 

*»  Nay,  well  nigh  ten  weeks,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  faintly. 

••  Nay,  then,  cold  water  is  not  the  remedy/' 
said  Dr.  Alting ;  **  good  sound  wine  of  the 
Khcingau — a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  repeated — and  wholesome  and  nour- 
ishing food,  is  all  that  is  required.  Take  no 
more  of  these  medicines,  my  young  friend  ;** 
and  he  pomted  to  some  potions  on  the  table ; 
**  they  might  be  good  enough  at  one  time,  but 
the  disease  has  spent  itself,  and  all  you  want 
is  strength  to  heal  your  wounds.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion,  my  learned  friend  V*  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
companied him. 

**  Assuredly  !**  said  the  other ;  **  but  I  will 
add  a  remedy,  which  will  greatly  aid  bis  cure. 
It  is  a  secret,  however,  which  no  one  must  hear. 
If  you  two  gentlemen  will  retire  for  a  moment, 
I  will  join  you  at  the  door  immediately.** 

Obemtraut  instantly  withdrew,  without  re- 
ply, and  Dr.  Alting  followed  more  slowly ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  corridor,  and  the 
door  closed,  Oberntraut  grasped  the  old  man's 
arm,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  an  agi- 
tated look,  *'  This  is  a  terrible  risk ! — we  have 
DO  force  to  defend  the  town,  in  case  of  sudden 
attack  ;  it  were  belter  to  send  ofT  for  Vere  and 
bis  men  directly,  and  leave  Manheim  to  its 
fate,  rather  than  suffer  the  King*8  person  to  be 
80  risked  ;*'  and  he  took  a  step  towards  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

'*  Stay,  stay  !**  cried  Dr.  Alting,  catching 
him  by  the  sleeve ;  **  let  us  hear  farther,  ere 
you  act.** 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  snn  had  set ;  the  early  moon  had  risen ; 
and  the  clear  sky  of  the  early  spring-time  was 
full  of  stars.  A  great  deal  of  bustle  had  been 
observed  in  the  castit,  though  it  was  now  no 
longer  tenanted  by  a  host  of  servants ;  and  the 
gay  scene  of  courtly  splendour  which  it  had 
formerly  displayed — the  hurrying  multitudes, 
the  splendid  dresses,  the  clanging  trumpets, 
and  the  beating  drums,  had  subsided  into  dul- 
ness,  silence,  and  almost  solitude.  The  ruined 
fortunes  of  the  Palatinate  house  seemed  shad- 
owed forth  m  the  desolate  change  which  had 
come  over  their  dwelling-place. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  an  unusual  degree  of 
activity  had  appeared  in  the  castle  during  the 
last  two  hours  before  sunset.  Some  seven  or 
eight  mounted  men  had  gone  forth  in  different 
directions,  none  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  place  knowing  what  was  their  errand.  The 
ydung  Baron  of  Oberntraut  himself  rode  out, 
followed  by  a  single  trooper ;  but,  instead  of 
going  down  into  the  plain,  which  was  the  direc- 
tion he  usually  took,  and  where  his  men  were 
quartered,  he  rode  up  by  steep  and  precipitous 
paths — where,  perhaps,  a  horse's  hoof  had  never 
trod  (he  ground  before — round  the  hills  looking 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  going  from  height  to  height, 
oftfn  pausing  to  gaze,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  seaming  to  scrutinize  every  path  and 
road  in  tbe  wide  extent  of  country  below  him. 

At  length,  just  at  sunset,  he  returned  to  the 


castle,  and  inquired  if  any  of  the  mesecnfere 
had  come  back.  Three  had  already  arrived ; 
and  he  examined  them  strictly  as  to  what  dis- 
coveries they  bad  made  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  tbe  enemy's  troops.  They  all  agreed 
that  Tilly  and  his  forces  had  passed  over  tbe 
bridge  which  he  had  thrown  across  the  Neckar. 
had  directed  his  course  towards  the  Rhine,  aad 
had  crossed  that  river  near  Oppenheim. 

This  news  seemed  to  give  the  young  oSoer 
great  satisfaction ;  and  he  proceeded  from  the 
court  to  the  lodging  of  Colonel  Herbert,  where 
the  door  was  carefully  closed  after  his  entrance. 
About  an  hour  subsequently,  as  good  a  meal  as 
could  be  prepared  in  the  castle  was  carried  up 
to  the  rooms  of  the  English  officer ;  but  kis 
own  servant  and  Agnes  Herbert  received  the 
dishes  at  the  door,  and  the  ordinary  attendaats 
were  not  suffered  to  enter.  Another  hoar 
elapsed,  and  then  Herbert  and  Dr.  Alting  came 
down  the  stairs  of  the  tower  alone,  looked 
everywhere  round  when  they  reached  the  deor 
of  the  tower,  and  then  walked  slowly  on,  taking 
their  way  along  the  inner  rampart  towards  the 
library-tower,  and  thence,  by  the  small  doors 
and  steps,  into  the  garden.  There  they  tamed 
towards  the  grating  of  the  arch  by  which  Dr. 
Alting  had  been  brought  that  morning  to  the 
castle :  and  Herbert,  opening  the  gate,  paused 
beside  it  conversing  with  his  old  friend. 

They  had  been  followed,  however,  for  aomt 
way  by  another  party ;  for,  while  they  were 
walking  along  tbe  rampart,  Agnes  had  descend- 
ed tbe  stairs  with  tbe  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
companied the  old  professor  in  the  luorning; 
and  they  took,  too,  their  way  to  the  gardeo^. 
The  young  Baron  of  Oberntraut,  and  Colonel 
Herbert's  servant  armed  with  a  stout  tuck,  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  aud,  in 
whatever  way  Agnes  and  her  companion  turned 
their  steps,  kept  them  still  in  sight. 

The  fair  lady's  path  seemed  somewhat  de^ 
vious :  now  it  was  turned  towards  the  lower 
garden ;  then,  at  a  word  from  the  gentleman  by 
her  side,  she  mounted  tbe  steps,  and  wouad 
round  amongst  the  trees  above,  towards  the 
great  terrace ;  then  down  to  the  parterres  witk 
their  curious  arabesques;  then  up  again  by 
anether  flight  of  steps  to  the  terrace  once  more ; 
the  moon  shining  bright  upon  their  path  tbe 
whole  way. 

*'  It  is  a  weakness,  I  know,**  said  her  eoo>- 
panion,  **to  cling  thus  to  particular  sceoei, 
which  only  fill  one  with  melancholy  regret ;  but 
here,  fair  lady,  have  passed  so  many  happy 
hours,  that  I  feel  it  difficult  to  tear  myself  avay, 
although  these  inanimate  objecta  present  no- 
thing to  my  mind  but  the  memories  of  pletsures, 
gone  for  ever,  perhaps.'* 

"  The  past  has  a  spirit,  your  Majesty,**  an- 
swered Agnes,  '*  which  animates  the  dull  form 
of  the  present.  The  soul  of  happiness  departed, 
I  can  well  understand,  gives  life  to  this  chan(^ 
scene ;  and  to  your  royal  eyes  rise  up,  with 
every  object  that  we  pass,  some  peqpliar  hours 
or  days  which  can  never  die  to  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  heart.  But  let  me  hope, 
too,  that  there  lives  a  future,  when  once  more, 
amidst  these  scenes,  with  all  you  love  best  oa 
earth,  the  days  of  old  shall  be  renewed,  asd 
these  dark  moments  be  recalled  but  as  a  tan- 
pest-ck>ad  that  the  wind  has  long  swept  away.** 
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Frederic  shook  his  bpad  sadly.  "  I  know 
not,"  he  said ;  **  God  grant  it !  but  there  is  a 
dark  foreboding  at  my  heart  that  the  curse  of 
ambition  is  upon  me,  and  that  the  joys  which  I 
did  not  estimate  sutficicntly  when  they  were 
mine,  are  snatched  away  for  eter." 

"  Ah.  no  !'*  said  Agnes,  sadly ;  *♦  I  would  fain 
think  that  honour,  and  virtue,  and  high  pur- 
poses can  never  sink,  overwhelme^l,  before 
£raud,  and  violence,  and  wrong." 

"  Yet  such  is  too  often  the  course  of  things 
here  below,**  replied  Frederic.  "  It  will  not  be 
for  ever.  But  the  world  has  a  life  as  well  as 
vre,  dear  lady  ;  and  our  lives  are  but  parts  of 
the  world's  life.  The  time  will  be,  when,  in 
the  long  existence  of  the  universe,  all  things 
shall  be  set  right  and  honesty  triumph  ;  but, 
alas !  I  fear  no  man's  time  is  wide  enough  to 
give  space  for  hope  that  evil  suflfered  will  have 
compensation  here.  I  might  add.  no  man  is 
good  enough  to  complain  even  when  his  best 
parposes  are  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  punish- 
nent  that  his  fadft  deserve.  Alas  !  fair  Heidel- 
berg, thou  place  of  so  many  memories  and  so 
nany  dreams,  I  must  quit  thee  once  more— for 
ever— yes.  I  feel  it  is  for  ever!"  And,  with 
kis  head  bent  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  he 
descended  the  steps  and  hurried  on  to  the 
spot  where  Herbert  and  Dr.  Alting  waited  for 
him. 

"  Herbert,**  said  the  unfortunate  Prince,  "  I 
go ;  but  you  must  stay,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
defend  this  place  we  both  so  fondly  love  from 
the  rude  spoiling  harids  of  the  enemy.  It  would 
te  bitter  indeed  to  know  that  the  Bavarian 
was  in  these  halls ;  that  his  brutal  soldiery 
were  wasting  and  devastating  all  that  a  long 
line  of  princes  have  with  care  and  skill  been 
bringing  to  perfection  ;  that  the  scenes  of  love 
and  peace — ^the  dwellings  of  art,  and  poetry, 
and  science,  were  polluted  by  men  who  have 
neither  feeling  nor  reverence  for  such  higher 
things.  I  do  beseech  you,  my  noble  friend,  aid 
to  defend  this  place  to  the  best  of  your  power, 
though  some  wrong  has  been  done  you  by 
others,  though  not  by  me.** 

**  "With  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  Sire,"  an- 
swered Herbert ;  *'  but  in  truth  it  is  time  your 
Majesty  should  go.  You  have  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous journey  before  you  ere  you  can  rejoin 
Ifansfeld  ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  pass  safely, 
and  that  together  you  will  strike  such  a  stroke 
at  the  enemy  as  will  keep  him  far  from  these 
walls.    Have  yon  all  the  papers  you  sought  t'* 

♦•  All,  all,"  answered  the  King ;  ♦'  but  some 
oae  must  go  with  me  to  lock  the  gate  aAcr  I 
and  the  good  Doctor  here  have  passed.*' 

**  That  will  I,  your  Majesty,"  said  Oberntraut, 
who  had  now  joined  the  rest ;  but  Frederic  re- 
plied, "  No,  no,  you  bad  better  mount  at  once 
and  ride  down  to  your  men  aswe  agreed.  Her- 
bert, you  have  to  see  that  no  one  else  quits  the 
castle  for  two  hours.  Does  this  dear  lady  know 
the  way  V* 

"  Right  well,**  replied  Herbert :  "  I  took  care 
of  that  long  ago." 

**  And  will  she  have  'no  fears  in  returning 
through  those  passages  alone  V  inquired  the 
King. 

"  None,  Sire,**  answered  Agnes,  with  a  smile; 
**  I  have  become  inured  to  real  dangers,  and  fear 
no  imaginary  ones.** 


"Well,  then — fareweN,  my  friends,**  said 
Frederic,  shaking  hands  with  Herbert  and 
Oberntraut ;  *'if  we  never  meet  again  here  below, 
God  bless  you !  and  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  I 
trust.** 

Thus  saying,  he  passed  through  the  open  gate 
with  Dr.  Alting.  Agnes  received  a  large  key 
from  her  uncle,  while  Oberntraut  took  a  dark 
lantern  ftora  the  servant,  unshaded  it,  and 
placed  it  in  her  hands.  Thus  provided,  she 
followed  quickly  upon  the  steps  of  the  King, 
and  lighted  him  through  the  Jong  and  winding 
passage  which  at  that  time  led  down  from  the 
castle  to  the  town.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as 
they  passed  between  the  heavy  walls  of  rude 
masonry,  on  which  the  green  damp  stood  thick, 
and  through  which  the  water  from  the  earth 
around  oozed  in  many  places ;  but  at  the  door 
leading  into  the  city,  Frederic  paused  and  press- 
ed Agnes'shand.  saying,  "Farewell,  my  sweet 
cousin  !  Wear  this  ring  for  my  sake  and  for 
the  Queen's.  See  our  young  friend,  Algernon, 
to-night,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  in- 
telligence I  gave  has  proved  a  better  medicina 
for  his  wounds  than  any  the  doctors  have  pre- 
scribed. It  was  the  cup  of  hope,  fair  Agnes ; 
but  it  were  well  that,  as  soon  as  he  can  ^r  a 
horse's  pace,  he  should  set  out  for  England 
without  delay  of  any  kind.  Once  more,  fare- 
well!" 

Agnes  put  the  key  in  the  lock  and  threw  the 
door  open  for  the  prince  and  his  old  companion 
to  pass ;  and  then  saying,  **  God  speed  yoor 
Majesty  !**  saw  the  King  depart  from  the  dwell- 
ing of  his  ancestors  for  the  last  time. 

With  slow  and  thoughtful  steps,  and  eyes 
that  more  than  once  filled  with  tears,  the  fair 
girl  trod  her  way  back  towards  the  castle.  She 
took  not,  however,  the  same  course  which 
Oberntraut  had  followed  when  he  led  Frederio 
up  some  hours  before ;  but,  turning  to  the  right 
at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  where  a  long  gallery 
ran  for  some  way  round  the  side  of  the  bill,  she 
came  to  a  door  which  led  forth  into  the  open 
air  within  the  gate,  near  the  great  battery  which 
connected  the  defences  of  the  castle  with  the 
old  town  wall  long  since  destroyed.  The  exit 
was  into  a  narrow  passage  between  the  arm- 
oury and  the  tennis-court ;  and  there  she  found 
Colonel  Herbert  pacing  slowly  up  and  down, 
awaiting  her  coming. 

"  I  have  been  up  to  see  Algernon,  my  love  !" 
he  said,  **  and  the  poor  youth  seems  much  bet 
ter  this  evening.  He  asked  if  you  would  no» 
come  again  to-night,  Agnes :  so  I  promised  for 
you,  and  left  your  irirl  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Would  to  Heaven  that  he  would  get  well 
quickly  I  for  every  report  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments makes  me  tremble  till  there  is  some  one 
to  protect  you  in  case  I  should  be  taken  away." 

The  colour  mounted  into  Agnes*s  cheek ;  for 
these  were  the  first  words  that  Herbert  had 
ever  uttered  having  a  reference  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  onion  between  Algernon  Grey  and 
herself. 

**  I  am  sure  he  would  protect  me,**  she  said, 
with  a  little  of  that  timid  hypocrisy  which  wom- 
en ever  practise  even  to  their  own  hearts; 
but  the  next  moment  she  added  more  frankly, 
"the  King  has  just  told  me  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  Algernon,  as  soon  aa 
he  can  travel,  to  go  to  England  for  a  tts&ftj* 
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"  That  is  nnfortunate  indeed,"  said  Herbert, 
thoaghlfuUy ;  "bat  what  does  the  King  know 
of  his  affairs  1" 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  teiy*  replied  Agnes  timidly. 
"  His  Majesty  gave  him  happy  news  this  even- 
ing, it  would  seem,  and  that  has  doubtless  done 
him  good.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  he  should 
have  heard  from  his  ambassadors  in  England, 
much  that  has  not  reached  us  here." 

"  True,"  replied  Herbert,  *'  a  man  of  his  rank 
is  ever  food  for  busy  tongues.  But  there  is  one 
thing,  my  child,  which  must  not  be  long  de 
layed.  He  must  know  all  respecting  her  whom 
he  has  chosen." 

"  Oh,  hush  !"  cried  Agnes,  in  much  agitation, 
"  I  know  not  that  he  has  chosen  me— I  caonot 
lell  that—" 

"Then  he  has  not  yet  asked  your  hand?" 
aaid  Herbert  quickly. 

"  No,"  replied  Agnes,  and  was  pausing  there 
with  some  anxiety  respecting  the  effect  of  this 
information  upon  Herbert,  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  a  chance  expression  ef  Algernon 
Grey*s  the  very  day  before  he  had  been  so  sad- 
ly wounded ;  and  she  added,  "  I  know  that  he 
loves  me— that  he  did  nat  conceal ;  but  he  said 
that  be  would  speak  with  you  as  soon  as  we 
arrived — ^^tell  all — explain  all.** 

Hepbert  mused  for  a  moment :  "  That  was 
right,"  he  said  at  length,  *'  that  was  quite 
right ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive,  Agnes,  that 
the  hours  of  sickness  and  despondency  have  not 
been  those  ho  would  choose  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. Still,  let  the  explanations  first  come  from 
you,  my  love.  It  were  quite  as  well  that,  ere 
he  says  one  word  more,  he  should  know  fully 
what  he  is  doing.  I  do  not  doubt  him,  Agnes 
— do  you  1" 

"  Liess  than  I  should  doubt  myself,"  answer- 
ed Agnes,  warmly.  "  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me ; 
I  would  have  done  so  before,  but  I  had  not  your 
I»ermisdion;  yet,  surely,  it  cannot  be  done, 
while  he  is  still  so  ill." 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Herbert ;  "  there  is  time 
enough.  Let  health  come  back,  at  least  in 
some  degree ;  and  then,  the  first  time  that  he 
goes  forth  to  walk  in  the  gardens  here,  let  him 
hear  the  tale.  It  is  pleasant  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  free  air,  beneath  green  trees  and  amidst 
sweet  flowers,  to  tell  such  a  story  of  times 
gone.  The  mind  pauses  on  it  untrammelled 
with  the  worldly  thoughts  of  crowded  cities ; 
the  heart  opens  to  it  unoppressed  by  the  heavy 
air  of  the  close  room.  In  the  presence  of  heav- 
en and  of  God's  works,  the  pure,  high  feelings 
which  nature  gave  at  first,  but  which  hang  their 
heads  like  sickly  city-flowers  amongst  the  mul- 
titude, raise  themselves  up  refreshed ;  and  we 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
and  the  hopes  of  others,  and  feel  the  link  of 
kindred  between  ourselves  and  all  mankind. 
Take  some  such  moment,  my  sweet  child ;  it 
is  but  fair  to  him  and  yourself." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  her  on  to  the  castle,  and 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  Algernon 
Grey's  room.  Her  maid  was  waiting  for  her  ; 
and,  thus  accompanied,  she  went  up,  and  was 
well  repaid  by  seeing  the  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  look,  which,  to  her  eyes,  was  full  of 
the  auguries  of  returning  health.  Nor  was  she 
mistaken,  for,  every  day  from  that  hour  for- 
ward, Algernon  Grey  gained  ground  against  dis- 


ease. His  wounds  healed  rapidly.  The  Ian- 
gnor  and  the  feebleness  they  had  left  behind 
passed  away,  and  at  the  end  of  little  more  thai 
a  week  he  was  able  to  rise  and  sit  by  the  opea 
window,  and  listen  to  Agnes  as  she  sung.  Spnng 
advanced,  too,  early  and  radiant ;  and  several 
causes  of  disquietude  were  removed  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle.  News  came,  not  enly 
that  Frederic  had  recrossed  the  Rhine  in  safety 
and  joined  his  army  on  the  other  side,  but  that, 
aided  by  his  bold  friend.  Count  MansfeJd,  he 
had  defeated  the  Imperial  army,  and  forced 
Tilly  himself  to  retreat.  No  speedy  attack  of 
Heidelberg  was,  consequently,  to  be  expected ; 
and  Herbert  employed  the  time  of  respite  thus 
afforded  in  strengthening  still  further  the  de- 
fences of  the  place. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  heart  of  Agnes 
Herbert  grew  lighter  and  more  cheerful  hoar 
by  hour.  How  soon  it  is  in  youth  that  we  for- 
get the  stonns  and  tempests  that  pass  over  as ! 
The  drops  are  scarcely  dry  upon  the  grass  ere 
the  sunshine  seems  to  us  liiore  bright;  Ithe 
distant  sky  more  clear  than  ever  ;  and  thus  it 
was  with  Agnes  Herbert  —  ay,  and  with  her 
lover  also,  though  he  had  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  dark  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  Bohemia,  if  not  forgotten,  were 
remembered  as  present  joy,  only  more  spark- 
ling; and,  when  Agnes  walked  forth  one  day 
through  the  gardens  above  the  shining  Neckar, 
with  Algernon  once  more  by  her  side,  it  seemed 
to  her  the  brightest  hour  of  existence ;  and  she 
could  scarcely  bring  her  heart  to  fear  that  the 
coming  time  might  present  days  as  dark  as 
those  that  had  been  passed.  On  they  went  for 
more  than  an  hour,  walking  slowly,  for  his 
strength  had  not  fully  returned ;  but  their  con- 
versation was  like  a  gay  mountaia-streain, 
bounding  the  brilliant  leaps  from  one  point  to 
another.  They  sat  down  to  rest ;  they  rose  up 
and  walked  on  again  ;  and  they  might  have 
rambled  far  and  long,  had  not  a  quick  step  be- 
hind them  caused  Agnes  suddenly  to  turi 
round. 

The  person  who  followed  was  her  lover's 
page,  with  eager  haste  in  his  look ;  and,  the 
moment  he  came  up,  he  held  out  a  letter  to  his 
master,  exclaiming,  "  A  messenger  from  your 
uncle,  my  lord,  has  brought  this  post-haste  from 
England." 

Algernon  Groy  took  it  calmly,  opened  the 
packet  and  read.  But  Agnes  couid  see  h» 
countenance  change  ;  his  brow  contracted— to 
lip  quivered — his  cheek  grew  red. 

'*  This  is  bad  news,  yet  good,  my  Agnes,"  he 
said.  **  To  tell  the  bad  first,  I  must  away  to 
England  without  an  hour's  delay ;  but,  as  some 
consolation,  I  learn  that  all  those  difficulties 
and  impediments  which  seemed  raised  up  like 
a  barrier  between  me  and  happiness  are  now 
giving  way,  and,  ere  a  month  be  over,  most 
certainly  fall  to  the  ground." 

''To  England,  without  an  hour's  delay V* 
cried  Agnes.  **  Oh,  you  cannot  go  !  Yoa  are 
unfit  for  such  a  journey." 

"  Nay,  not  so,"  replied  her  lover.  «» To  Mao- 
heim  will  be  the  worst  part  of  the  affair.  Then 
dropping  down  the  Rhino  in  a  light  boat  would 
but  refresh  me,  were  it  not  that  I  part  from  you, 
my  Agnes ;  but  the  joyful  thought  of  my  return 
must  cheer  me  i  and,  though  the  hours  will  b* 
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long,  they  will  not  be  many,  ere  I  retnrn  to 
olaim  this  hand,  not  promised,  yet  mine,  I 
know." 

'*  Oh,  the  dread  uncertainty  of  the  future  !** 
said  Agnes,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  eyes  full  of 
tears.  **  Had  any  one  told  me,  Algernon,  but 
a  few  brief  months  ago,  when  I  first  met  you 
here,  and  wandered  through  these  gardens  with 
you,  that  I  should  have  seen  such  sights,  and 
witnessed  such  disasters,  should  I  have  believed 
it ! — should  I  have  believed  even  that  I  myself 
should  be  so  changed  in  thoughts,  in  feelings, 
almost  in  spirit,  I  may  say !  And  what  may 
not  the  coming  months,  too,  brjng  I  I  thought 
it  was  bitter  enough,  when  I  parted  at  Prague 
from  those  I  loved  dearly,  from  those  connected 
with  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  with  a  strange, 
■ncertain  fate  before  both  them  and  me ;  but 
what  will  it  be  now,  to  part  with  you !" 

**Lct  us  not  cloud  the  moment,  dearest  Ag- 
nes," said  Algernon  Grey,  '*  which  in  itself  is  a 
sad  one,  with  gloomy  anticipations.  I  go,  I 
acknowledge,  full  of  hope ;  for  the  thought  of 
heing  freed  from  a  detested  bond,  which  bars 
my  union  with  her  I  love,  is  too  joyful  not  to 
lighten  even  the  pangs  of  parting.  But  you 
say,  my  Agnes,  that  at  Prague  you  left  those 
connected  with  you  by  the  ties  of  kindred ;  I 
knew  not  that  you  had  kindred  there." 

Agnes  shook  her  head  sadly  and  thoughtful- 
ly ;  for  the  tone  of  the  mind  contrives  to  ex- 
tract from  every  event  reflections  of  the  same 
hue  with  itself  **  It  shows  how  little  we  can 
count  even  on  an  hour,"  she  said.  **I  had 
thought  to-day  to  tell  you,  amidst  these  fair 
scenes,  a  melancholy  tale  of  days  long  gone — 
to  dwell  upon  it,  and  to  let  you  hear  each  inci- 
dent, without  which  a  story  such  as  this  is  but 
a  Ufeless  sort  of  stick,  like  a  vine  stripped  of  its 
leaves  in  the  winter  season.  But  now,  as  we 
go  back,  I  must  do  it  drily  and  briefly.  My 
mother  was  the  Abbess  of  a  noble  convent  in 
France,  of  the  high  family  of  Latour  d*Auverne, 
and,  consequently,  by  the  father's  side  second 
oousin,  and  by  the  mother's  cousin-german  to 
the  Electress  Dowager,  Louisa  Juliana.  In  the 
course  of  the  war,  an  English  gentleman,  of 
high  family  but  small  fortune,  was  v(ounded 
severely  whilst  serving  under  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  was  brought  to  the  small  town  of 
Mousson,  where  the  Abbey  stood,  and  was 
tended  kindly  by  the  good  sisters.  The  greater 
part  of  the  family  of  J^tour  are  zealous  Prot- 
estants, as  you  know ;  but  this  branch  has  al- 
ways been  vehemently  Catholic ;  and  the  young 
Abbess  had  been  brought  up  in  that  faith.  You 
know  the  degree  of  liberty  that  nuns  of  high 
rank  have  in  France;  so  that  the  vows  they 
take  form  very  little  restraint  upon  their  inter- 
course with  the  world.  The  Abbess  saw  my 
father  often ;  acquaintance,  with  kind  care  on 
the  one  side  and  gratitude  on  the  other,  soon 
changed  into  friendship  and  to  love.  My  mother 
was  frightened  at  first  at  her  feelings;  and 
when  my  father  first  ventured  to  speak  his  af- 
fection, fled  from  him  in  terror  and  in  anger. 
But  ihey  met  again,  and  then  he  found  means 
to  shake  her  trust  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
to  which  she  had  hitherto  belonged.  He  brought 
her  into  communication  with  a  Protestant  min- 
ister. The  Bible  in  its  simple  purity  was  laid 
tefore  her.    Her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  re- 


nounced the  superstitious  faith !  She  dared  not 
do  so  openly,  however ;  for  she  was  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  unscrupulous  relations,  who 
would  have  hesitated  at  no  means  to  punish, 
where  they  could  not  restrain;  and  she  was 
wedded  in  secret  to  my  father,  till  the  oppor- 
tunity served  for  removing  her  to  a  Protestant 
land.  It  soon  became  necessary  that  she  should 
quit  the  convent,  however ;  and  they  removed 
to  a  small  solitary  place  in  the  Vosges,  where  I 
was  bom.  Various  events  detained  them  be- 
tween four  and  five  years,  living  concealed  is 
profound  retirement ;  but  they  were  sought 
for  everywhere ;  and  my  father  found,  at  length, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fiy,  for  that  a  cew 
had  been  obtained  to  their  retreat,  and  pursuit 
was  coming  near.  They,  consequently,  set  ofiT 
for  the  Rhine  on  an  autumn  evening,  my  father 
and  mother  •in  a  carriage,  with  a  few  servanta 
on  horseback,  and  my  father's  horse  led  behind. 
Their  movements,  l\owever,  had  been  watched. 
In  passing  through  a  wood  the  carriage  was 
fired  upon,  and  my  mother  and  one  of  the  men 
wounded.*  She  said,  at  first,  that  the  injury 
was  but  slight ;  and  my  father,  springing  out, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  attacked  the  assassins. 
They  were  speedily  put  to  flight ;  and  one  aC 
them  was  killed,  by. my  father's  own  hand.. 
When  they  came  to  examine,  they  found  that 
it  was  my  mother's  own  nephew  who  had  fallen 
—but  that  she  never  knew ;  and,  pursuing  their 
journey  rapidly,  they  reached  the  Palatinate, 
where,  at  the  town  of  Franckenthal,  the  wound 
my  mother  had  received  was  first  dressed.  It 
was  then  seen  to  be  much  more  serious  than 
had  been  supposed.  She  lingered  a  week,  and 
then  expired  in  my  father's  arms !" 

Agnes  paused ;  and  Algernon  Grey  demanded 
eagerly,  "  But  what  became  of  your  father  1" 

*'He  hastened  hither,"  continued  Agnes, 
"  told  his  tale  to  the  Electress,  who  had  al- 
ready  been  made  aware  of  part,  and  eagerly  be- 
sought her  countenance  and  protection  for  my- 
self She  promised  she  would  be  to  me  as  a 
mother;  and  she  has  been  so,  as  yon  know, 
Algernon.  But  my  mother's  brother,  a  stern 
and  cruel  man,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Queen 
of  France  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  my 
father  had  found  refuge  here,  the  Elector  was 
required  to  give  him  up  to  answer  for  my  cous- 
in's death.  Could  a  fair  trial  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  would  have  surrendered ;  but  it  was 
known  that  such  was  not  to  be  obtained,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly.  He  served  for  several  years 
in  distant  lands ;  and  when  it  was  supposed  that 
men's  passions  had  become  more  calm,  he  re- 
turned to  be  near  his  child.  You  have  often 
seen  him  —  know  him  well,  Algernon.  Bot 
Duke  John  of  Zweibrucken,  who  was  guardian 
to  the^Elector  Frederic  at  the  time  of  his  return, 
insisted  that  some  concealment  was  still  neces- 
sary ;  and  my  father,  assuming  the  character 
of  his  brother,  who  had  died  the  year  before, 
has  passed  ever  since  for  my  uncle,  in  order 
not  to  give  offence  to  the  court  of  France." 

**  I  had  some  suspicion,"  said  Algernon  Grey ; 
*'  for  there  has  been  a  tenderness,  dear  Agnes, 
in  his  manner  towards  you,  that  naught  but  the 
yearnings  of  paternal  love  could  give.  Aid 
now,  dearest  Agnes,  we  are  coming  near  the 
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eastle.  I,  too,  oaght  to  open  my  whole  heart 
to  your  father.  I  fear,  however,  there  is  not 
lime ;  for,  when  we  came  away,  he  said  he  was 
going  down  to  strengthen  tbe  defences  by  the 
bridge.  Send  down  to  him,  however,  dear  girl, 
and' ask  him  to  return.  I  will  wait  till  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  see  him ;  but  I  ought  to 
reach  Mannheim  before  it  is  dark." 

The  messenger,  however,  could  not  find  Col- 
onel Herbert.  Two  hours  passed  by  without 
his  coming  ;  and,  having  waited  with  his  men 
monnted  in  the  court  till  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  of  daylight  remained,  Algernon  Grey  tore 
himself  away  and  rode  on  towards  Mannheim. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Iif  all  ages  of  which  we  have  record,  England 
Iu8  been  unlike  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
Bor  has  it  been  alone  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  their  political  institutions,  and  their 
religious  feelings,  that  it  has  differed  from  all 
others;  but  the  very  aspect  of  the  land  has 
been  totally  apart,  shadowing  forth  in  its  very 
look  the  mind  of  the  people.  We  see  forests 
and  mountains,  rocks,  rivers,  and  cataracts, 
wide  fields  and  waving  cern,  in  other  countries ; 
but  where  else  would  you  see  a  green  bowery 
lane  like  that,  canopied  with  boughs  and  tap- 
estried with  flowers,  down  which  those  two 
figures  are  now  walking  slowly  on!  It  is 
England  all  over — sweet,  peaceful,  pleasant* 
looking  England.  Though  the  age  is  remote 
from  that  in  which  we  live  ;  though  the  costume 
both  of  the  man  and  woman  is  very  dia*erent 
from  our  own ;  though  the  plumed  hat,  and  the 
hanging  cloak,  and  the  slashed  sleeve,  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  one*8  self  amongst  Span- 
iards ;  yet  look  at  the  trees  with  the  ivy  creep- 
ing up  them,  the  yellow  banks,  the  small  fields, 
the  trim  hedgerows,  and  not  a  doubt  remains 
that  the  scene  is  English. 

But  we  must  just  listen  to  their  conversation, 
too ;  and  that,  alas  !  is  very  un-English.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  age  was 
one  when  a  number  of  events  had  tended  to 
corrupt  society  generally,  and  the  court  in  par- 
ticular; when  tbe  tone  of  the  human  mind, 
both  in  Britain  and  in  France,  had  become 
debased  by  the  conduct  and  example  of  the 
highest  personages  in  the  realm ;  when  the 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  England  at  least 
presented  to  his  people  the  pattern  of  all  that 
is  despicable,  low,  and  vicious  in  a  man,  all 
that  is  hateful  and  contemptible  in  a  monarch  ; 
a  tyrant  without  energy  or  courage  ;  a  debau- 
.  cheo  without  fire  or  passion  ;  a  tricky  politi- 
cian, without  perspicuity  or  judgment ;  vain 
of  his  religion,  yet  wavering  in  his  doctrines, 
irreligious  in  his  conduct,  and  blasphemous  in 
his  discourse  ;  proud  of  his  cunning,  yet  always 
deceived  and  frustrated  ;  assuming  the  tone  of 
command,  yet  led  like  an  infant  or  a  fool ;  gov- 
erned by  others,  though  a  despot  himself;  and 
only  perfect  in  grossncss,  selfishness,  and  treach- 
ery. With  such  a  sovereign;  with  minions 
imitating  and  despising  him ;  with  a  court 
hungry  of  gold  and  avaricious  of  vice  ;  with  the 
scaflbld  and  the  prison  offered  as  rewards  for 
vinuo,  energy,  and  genius :  can  we  be  surprised 
that  the  prison  spread,  more  or  less,  through 


an  classes ;  and  that  the  nobles,  broaglit  moro 
immediately  within  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
of  the  court,  were  peculiarly  aflTected  by  the 
moral  malady  of  the  time !  Can  we  wonder 
that  every  kind  of  wickedness  which  the  per- 
verse heart  of  man  can  conceive  or  generate! 
was  rife ;  that  corruption  of  all  kinds  was  too 
common  to  ejicite  attention ;  that  brawls  and 
murders  were  heard  of  every  day ;  and  that  tbe 
enemy  or  the  rival,  whom  the  knile  could  not. 
reach,  found  death  in  the  platter  or  cup  1  Can 
we  wonder  that  such  conversations  as  tbe  fol- 
lowing were  heard  by  the  ears  of  the  air  every 
day! 

**He  must  be  disposed  of,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, speaking  to  a  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty  who  walked  by  bis  side  ;  "  he  must  be 
disposed  of,  that  is  very  clear." 

"  Ay,  but  bow  is  it  to  be  done  !**  asked  tbe 
lady.  *'  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  counsel  me, 
but  give  me  no  help.*' 

"Nay,  sweetest  Kate,"  replied  her  com- 
panion, '*  I  am  willing  to  give  you  every  help 
in  I  the  world;  but  I  have  heard  that,  during 
my  long  and  tedious  absence  from  your  fair 
side,  you  did  not  fail  to  console  yourself  by 
reasonable  tenderness  for  this  same  object  of 
your  present  hale." 

"And  do  you  believe  such  tales!"  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  her  flashing  eyes  upen  him. 
**  You  do  not,  William,  you  do  not  I  I  am  the 
creature  of  your  hands ;  you  have  made  me 
what  I  am.  From  infancy  till  now  you  have 
tutored  and  led,  guided,  commanded  me— 4is, 
not  commanded,  but  at  least  directed ;  and  you 
should  know — " 

"For  that  very  reason  I  do  know,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  it  is  the  most  natural  and  likely 
tiling  in  the  world,  dear  Kate,  that  you  should 
seek  a  little  consolation  for  a  lover's  absence. 
I  say  no  more,  I  imply  no  more  ;  for  I  know 
that,  if  real  love  were  in  the  case,  the  boM. 
brave  spirit  in  your  heart,  guided  and  directed 
as  you  say  it  has  been  by  me,  would  even  to 
myself  avow  the  fact,  and  daringly  set  all  my 
rage  and  jealousy  at  naught.  Is  it  not  so, 
sweet  Kate !" 

"Ay,"  she  answered  with  a  smile,  "even 
so." 

"  Well  then,"  he  continued,  "  as  you  see  I 
understand  you  fully,  and  neither  suspect  nor 
doubt,  but  only  think  that  in  a  vacant  bouc 
dull,  and  for  mere  idleness,  you   have   trifled 
with  a  growing  passion  in  this  great  lord,  till  it 
has  risen  into  a  flame  which  has  somewhat 
scorched  the  fingers  of  the  kindler — I  say  it 
must  be  by  some  means  drowned  out.    Tbe 
only  question  is  how,  and  that  we  must  consid- 
er.   I3ut  in  order  to  judge  of  the  best  means,  I 
I  must  know  fully  the  provocation  he  has  givco, 
I  my  fair  love.     Nay,  knit  not  your  fair  brows, 
I  dear  Kate,  with  such  a  puzzled  look :  I  will 
j  help  you  to  explanations." 
I     "  You  cannot,"  she  said  ;  "there  can  be  ro 
explanations,  William  Iffbrd.     It  su  ffices  to  me, 
and  should  suffice  to  you,  that  he  has  oHended 
a..d  insulted  me — her  whom  you  say  you  love." 

"  And  do  love,"  answered  he  whom  wo  havn 
hitherto  seen  under  the  name  of  Ix)vet,  '*  ay. 
better  far  than  all  the  thousand  I  have  loved 
and  been  loved  by  before.  But  yet  it  matters 
much,  my  Kate ;  for,  if  the  injury  and  the  in- 
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mU,  as  from  something  70a  let  drop  a  day  or 
two  ago  I'do  suspect,  touches  me  in  the  slight- 
est possible  degree,  my  course  is  very  plain, 
and  I  will  cut  bis  throat  ere  the  moon  be  an 
inch  broader.  But  if  it  refer  to  you  alone,  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  take  the  step  of  the 
duello  on  such  a  topic,  as  giving  point  to  certain 
Tuoioars  of  our  close  friendship  w^ich  would 
nar  all  our  plans/' 

The  lady  looked  down,  bending  her  large, 
dark,  haughty  eyes  sternly  upon  the  ground ; 
but  she  murmured  in  a  low  tone,  "  He  treated 
me  as  he  might  treat  a  common  harlot ;  and 
when  I  mortified  his  Tsnity  by  cold  repulse,  he 
spoke  of  you,  called  you  my  paramour,  vowed 
he  could  prove  the  facts  and  make  my  shame 
public  to  all  the  world.  Now,  though  I  would 
break,  by  any  means — at  any  risk,  that  idle  tie 
to  your  cold  hypocritical  cousin  Hillingdon,  yet 
I  would  fain  do  so  without  having  the  finger  of 
every  smooth,  well-concealed,  mock-virtuous 
woman  of  the  court  pointed  at  me  in  scorn. 
He  said  he  could  prove  it,  I  tell  you.  You 
start,  William,  and  turn  pale :  that  is  not  as  if 
yoor  blood  fired  up  like  mine." 

*'  My  blood  has  something  else  to  do,  bright 
Kate,"  answered  her  cousin.  "  Why  I  started 
was,  because  your  tale  awakens  a  strange  doubt 
in  my  mind.  There  was  safe  in  my  house, 
when  I  left  England,  a  little  agate  casket  with 
a  secret  lock,  which  kept  good  guard  over  your 
dear,  long-preserved  letters.  Here  is  the  key 
hanging  ever  round  my  neck;  but  yesterday 
when  I  sought  for  that  casket,  I  coold  not  find 
it ;  and,  thinking  that  it  had  been  mislaid,  I  left 
the  search,  trusting  to  meet  with  it  another  day. 
Can  any  one  liave  stolen  those  letters  1 — At  all 
events  that  man  must  not  live  much  longer ; 
bit,  my  dear  Kate,  it  will  not  do  to  fight  on 
stioh  a  cause  of  quarrel.  Nay,  moreover,  if  i 
seek  occasion  against  him,  he  will  judge  rightly 
of  the  cause,  and  spread  his  tale  of  scandal  to 
the  world, — perhaps  produce  his  proofs,  if  he 
really  have  any.  We  must  employ  quieter 
meats,  wear  a  smooth  face  towards  him,  and, 
as  we  do  with  a  wild  beast  that  we  fear,  lure 
him  into  a  trap  well  prepared  beforehand.  How 
did  you  part,  in  enmity  or  calmly  V 

The  lady  had  turned  very  pale  as  he  spoke  of 
the  loss  of  the  casket ;  and  some  time  passed 
ere  she  answered  his  question.  He  repeated 
it,  however,  in  a  quiet,  tender  tone ;  and,  look-' 
jog  up,  she  said,  *•  He  cowed  me — rage  sank  be- 
neath fear,  and  I  smoothed  my  brow — nay,  even 
smiled  and  laughed,  in  order  to  gain  time,  till  I 
ceuld  speak  with  you.  But  you  were  long  ere 
you  arrived,  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  perfect 
any  plans.  He  comes  to-morrow  evening,  and 
has  promised  to  bring  the  proofs  he  spoke  of 
with  him.** 

1  "  Not  too  late,  not  too  late,**  answered  her 
companion.  "  I  will  speed  home  like  lightning, 
search  for  these  letters,  be  with  you  again 
to-morrow  early ;  and  then,  if  you  have  courage 
and  resolution,  we  will  find  means  to  rid  us  of 
one  whom  we  cannot  deal  with  openly.  I 
will  have  all  prepared  if  you  will  but  second 
ne.  Where  will  my  lord,  your  uncle,  be  to- 
merrow  V* 

'*  A  hundred  miles  hence  and  more,**  replied 
the  lady.  "  fie  and  my  go«d  aunt,  do  not  re- 
turn for  two  days  to  come.** 


••  Then  all  win  go  easily,**  rejoined  the  other. 
**  The  man  most  die— he  must  not  reaeh  Roy- 
ston  alive.*' 

**  But  blood  is  soon  traced,*'  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  hesitation. 

"  We  will  have  no  btood.*'  replied  her  lover, 
with  a  smile :  **  men  die  oocasionally  of  very 
rapid  diseases.  I  will  plan  it  all—you  must 
exeeute.** 

"But  how  shall  we  get  the  papers  from 
him,**  asked  the  lady,  **  without—** 

'*  That  must  be  cared  for,'*  answered  Loret. 
You  must  be  tender,  my  fair  Kate,  till  you  have 
got  him  to  produce  his  proofs ;  give  him  flur 
hopes,  and  lead  him  on.  He  will  sup  here,  of 
course ;  and  afler  supper,  when  he  has  trifled 
with  somewhat  dangerous  viands,  bid  him  show 
the  weighty  evidence  he  spoke  of.  When  they 
are  all  spread  forth,  I  will  come  in,  to  your  sur- 
prise and  his,  and  take  my  own  again.  Then, 
if  he  be  inclined  to  quarrel,  one  hasty  thrust, 
given  ere  any  one  has  lime  to  hear  his  tale,  will 
settle  all,  and  1  shall  pass  blameless  for  des- 
patching one  whom  I  found  insulting  my  sweet 
cousin.  It  will  be  a  claim,  too,  on  her  love— a 
fair  motive  in  the  world's  eyes  for  her  (in  grat- 
tude,  to  give  me  her  soft  hand.'* 

The  lady  smiled  with  a  meaning  look.  There 
was  no  surprise ;  there  was  no  horror ;  there 
seemed  hardly  to  be  any  fear.  Had  her  mind 
been  conversant  with  such  ideas  before !  Who 
can  tell !  Such  deeds  were  assuredly  eommon 
in  those  days,  and  at  all  events,  they  were  com- 
monly reported.  The  rumour  of  crimes  always 
generate  fresh  ones  of  the  same  character. 
There  is  an  infection  in  the  very  sound  of  such 
deeds,  and  the  mind  that  hears  it  often  catches 
the  moral  pestilence  and  dies.  As  she  thought 
— and  for  some  moments  she  did  not  reply — a 
look  of  triumph  rose  in  her  glittering  eyes. 
"Ay  !*'  she  repeated,  •* ay !  he  shall  rue  it.  Yes, 
he  shall  rue  it!  William,  you  are  right.  It 
would  not  do  to  raise  a  dlamour  about  the  man*8 
death,  by  taking  your  usual  mode  of  settling 
such  afifairs ;  but  against  one  thing  you  must 
guard  right  carefully,  that  his  death  be  net 
traceable  to  us — unless,  indeed,  it  he  in  a  hasty 
brawl,  where  weapons  are  soon  out,  and  exe- 
dbtion  done  ere  men  have  time  to  think.  I 
mean,  if  he  quits  my  house  alive,  they  must 
not  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  cup,  or  in 
the  food  which  he  there  partook  that  he  found 
death.** 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  her  cousin,  signifi- 
eantly ;  **  but  you  must  be  both  ready  and  reso- 
lute, my  sweet  Kate — no  doubt — no  hesitation 
— no  weak  remorse." 

**  I  have  none !"  replied  the  lady,  lifting  her 
hand  boldly ;  "  we  kill  a  wolf  or  a  tiger,  a  snake 
or  a  shark.  It  is  the  first  principle  of  nature 
and  of  right  to  destroy  that  which  would  destroy 
us.  His  death  is  needful  to  my  life.  He  dies, 
or  I  die.  Nay,  more ;  I  feel  the  hunter's  spirit 
within  me,  and,  life  for  life,  I  would  rather 
die  myself  with  him,  than  not  to  see  him  die." 
"  His  ofl!ence  must  have  been  very  bitter," 
answered  her  cousin;  "though  it  was  very 
needful  to  our  happiness  that  Hillingdon  should 
be  out  of  our  way,  you  never  thought  of  uaiog 
such  means  with  him." 

"  I  may  have  thought  of  it,**  answered  the 
Udy  musing ;  "  but  I  would  not  have  done  it, 
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William.  In  moments  of  eager  impatience,  I 
may  have  wished  him  dead — nay,  have  said 
so,  I  think,  to  you ;  but  yet  I  would  have  prac- 
tised naught  against  his  life.  Hillingdon  never 
offended  me.  He  loved  me  not ;  but,  as  I  loved 
him  not,  that  was  no  offence.  His  tone  was 
courteous,  too,  when  he  did  write  to  me  or  to 
my  uncle.  Plainly  and  boldly  he  said  he  wished 
the  contract  dissolved ;  but  I  wished  it  too,  and 
therefore,  it  was  a  kindness,  not  an  injury.  His 
very  absence,  that  he  might  never  see  me,  had 
—as  he  turned  it,  and  I  believe  as  he  felt  it — 
a  certain  courtesy.  Nay,  Hillingdon,  though 
cold  and  stiff,  and  opposite  in  almost  everything 
to  my  nature  and  my  wishes,  is  still  a  high  and 
noble-minded  man,  a  gentleman  in  heart  and 
spirit." 

Her  companion  bit  his  lip,  for  he  loved  not  to 
hear  his  cousin*s  praises  from  that  lady's  tongue. 
He  was  silent,  however,  and  she  proceeded : 
"But  this  man  has,  indeed,  offended  me  bitterly, 
as  you  say.  Encouraged  by  a  light  smile,  and 
perhaps  some  idle  freedom — I  will  not  deny  it 
— he  thought  I  had  become  his  slave,  assumed 
the  air  of  triumph,  boasted,  I  doubt  not,  of 
his  conquest  amongst  drunken  comrades,  and 
thought  mine  was  a  heart  that  would  bear  the 
insolent  tone,  the  rude  assumption  of  success, 
the  air  and  words  of  conquest.  Fool !  I  taught 
him  better ;  and  then  he  threatened  to  turn  my 
bold  contempt  to  burning  shame-— he  did  more 
than  threaten,  William.  He  it  is,  and  he  alone, 
who  has  staid  the  dissolution  of  my  infant  mar- 
riage with  Hillingdon.  The  judges  were  all 
agreed— the  king  himself  was  won,  when  this 
man  stepped  in.  The  minion  persuaded  the 
king,  by  bis  cringing  arts,  to  pause.  Nay,  look 
not  doubtful !  He  told  me  so  himself ;  with 
scornful  triumph  vowed  my  fate  was  in  his 
hands ;  and  said,  if  I  had  not  treated  him  so  dis- 
dainfully, I  should  have  been  now  as  free  as  air. 
Do  not  the  facts  bear  out  the  assertion  1  All  that 
was  required  by  any  one  was  Hillingdon's  oath 
in  open  court,  that  he  had  never  seen  me  since 
I  was  ten  years  old.  He  came  and  gave  it. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  king  paused  and  prevari- 
cated, and  Algernon  returned  disgusted  and  de- 
spairing. Have  I  not  cause  to  say  this  man  is  a 
viper  in  my  way  ?  Have  I  not  a  right  to  set  m^ 
heel  upon  his  head  V* 

"  Assuredly  !*  replied  William  Ifford  ;  "  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  my  sweet  Kate.  I  see 
that  your  mind  is  made  up,  and  your  courage 
equal  to  the  task.  He  sups  here ;  he  will  dine 
at  Hertford,  at  the  inn  there.  I  will  take  care 
— though  the  deed  cannot  be  done  there  on 
account  of  the  many  eyes  upon  us — that  some 
circumstance  of  suspicion  shall  occur  at  Hert- 
ford, to  direct  the  doubts  of  men  aflerwards 
away  from  your  house.  I  have  a  powder 
brought  from  Italy,  which  f  have  heard  has 
been  most  serviceable  in  the  great  house  of 
Medici.  May  it  prove  as  useful  to  us !  And  now 
farewell,  my  Kate.  I  will  not  go  up  to  the 
mansion  with  you,  as  I  must  return  to-morrow 
morning.  Do  nut  pause  and  ponder  on  our 
plans,  lest  your  resolution  fail.*' 

**  No  fear  !'*  she  answered,  with  a  calm  look ; 
*'  my  courage  is  firmer  than  yoa  think,  Will- 
iam.    Adieu  !*' 

Sir  William  Ifford  left  her,  and  walked  back 
to  a  village  about  half  a  mile  distant,  where  he 


had  left  his  horst.  At  first  he  went  qpdclc,  w* 
if  in  haste ;  but  after  be  had  turned  oot  of  the 
lane  bis  pace  became  slower,  and  he  meditatedl, 
murmuring  a  part  of  his  thoughts  aa  he  pre- 
ceeded.  "  A  dangerous  housekeeper  !*'  he  said ; 
"and  yet  a  glorious  creature — not  the  meet 
faithful  in  her  loves,  I  fear— yet  how  can  I  blsBM 
her  1  I  have  not  been  right  faithful  myself— 
and  she  was  alone.  We  will  both  do  better 
when  we  are  wedded.  There  must  be  more  ia 
this  affair  than  she  thinks  fit  to  own — she  cunld 
not  hate  so  strongly  bad  she  not  somewhat 
loved.  Well,  when  he  is  dead  that  will  be 
wiped  out ;  her  own  hand  will  avenge  both  her- 
self and  me.  Yet  it  is  hardly  politic  to  teath 
her  tricks  which  she  may  practise  hereafter  on 
myself  I  am  a  bold  man  to  link  myself  to  one 
so  well  tutored  ;  but  for  such  a  woman,  and  for 
such  a  fortune,  who  would  not  be  bold  t  All  that 
will  be  needed  is  care  for  the  future,  and  a  aore 
antidote  in  my  doublet  pocket." 

Full  of  such  reflections  he  reached  the  village, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  on  to  a  heeee 
which,  with  the  small  estate  around  it,  had  de- 
scended to  him  from  his  mother.  His  patrimo- 
nial [property  had  been  long  spent,  and  even 
this  was  not  unencumbered.  Springing  to  the 
ground,  he  mounted  the  six  steps  which  led  up 
into  an  arched  porch,  covered  with  ivy,  opened 
the  door,  and  went  in.  A  servant  was  called, 
and  ordered  to  bring  a  fresh  horse,  and  thea 
William  Ifford  paused  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
bending  his  eyes  upon  the  marble  pavement  ia 
deep  meditation.  It  seemed  of  a  very  gloomy 
character  too.  Perhaps  it  was  remorse  that 
moved  him  ;  for  the  heart,  however  sunk  ia 
vice  and  crime,  shrinks  from  the  touch  of  a  new 
crime.  Rarely  does  it  happen,  that  it  is  so 
corrupted  that  there  is  not  some  sound  spot  left 
somewhere  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is,  that  part 
will  tremble  at  the  first  touch  of  the  corroding 
hand  which  has  destroyed  all  the  rest.  His 
brow  became  very  cloudy,  and  gathered  thiek 
over  his  deep,  keen  eye  ;  his  lip  quivered  ;  and 
the  fingers  of  the  hand,  which  had  fallen  1^ 
his  side,  were  seen  to  move  slowly  together  tiU 
they  were  clenched  firmly  in  the  palm.  The 
light,  the  sooflSng,  and  the  scornful  will  have 
their  moments  of  thought,  of  doubt,  and  of  de- 
pression, as  the  vicious  of  regret.  There  cornea 
upon  us  all,  against  our  will,  we  know  not  how, 
we  know  not  whence,  a  shadow,  as  firom  the 
gloomy,  inevitable  rock  before  us,  clouding  the 
sparkling  sunshine  in  which  we  sported,  ren- 
dering the  gay  dreams  gloomy,  and  the  clear 
future  obscure.  It  is  the  time  to  ask  ourselves, 
whither  that  path  tends,  where  those  sportt 
may  end.  But  still  the  counteracting  power  ef 
evil,  waging  his  eternal  war  against  all  good, 
suggests  some  reason,  presents  some  excuse  for 
following  the  impulse  of  the  wilful  heart  aleng 
the  course  of  error ;  till  at  length  when  aU 
warnings  have  been  given,  and  every  opportu- 
nity neglected,  the  toils  of  our  own  acts  close 
round  us  ;  and,  in  the  inextricable  net  whieh 
we  ourselves  have  aided  to  weave,  we  struggle 
in  vain ;  till  death  takes  us  forth,  and  an  un- 
known state  begins. 

Slowly  and  even  sadly  Sir  William  Ifford 
raised  his  eyes  and  cast  a  melancholy  glance 
around  the  dim  old  hall.  There  was  an  air  of 
desolation  and  neglect  about  it,  very  different 
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ffem  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  and  loved  to  move.  The  look 
of  poverty  was  stamped  upon  it ;  and  in  an  in- 
ataot  flashed  before  bis  eyes  the  images  of  a 
long  fotnre  of  care  and  penary,  and  forced  self- 
deBial  and  niggardly  restraint.  "  It  must  be/* 
he  cried,  "  it  must  be  done  ;**  and  hurrying  to 
AB  old  oaken  cabinet,  which  he  opened  with 
one  of  the  keys  he  wore  about  him,  took  out  an 
extremely  minute  vial  filled  with  some  white 
substance,  and  gazed  at  it  attentively  for  an 
instant ;  then,  placing  it  in  his  pocket,  he  en- 
tered his  bed-chamber,  and  drew  forth  from  a 
large  chest  a  masker's  beard,  nearly  white,  and 
/several  separate  locks  of  silver  hair.  With 
the^e,  put  safely  up,  he  rode  away  towards  the 

•  >'tp^n  of  Hertford,  which  he  reached  shortly 
f,'  -mfler  nightfall ;  but,  before  he  entered  the  street, 
f '  I'&e  fhstened  the  false  locks  to  the  lining  of  his 
.  «hat,  apd  brought  them  over  his  forehead  and 
;-  '^his  neck.  The  beard  completed  a  disguise  saffi- 
>;  Jriently  close  to  prevent  any  eyes,  but  such  as 
■'  ;knew  him  very  well,  from  recognising  him  ;  and 
.'•  >Shen,  entering  the  town,  he  dismounted  at  a 
^  .'.ismfill  ipjtiblic  house,  and  walked  on  foot  towards 
r  ^ithe.iitrincipal  inn  in  the  great  street.    About 

.*«ip^air-  amhour  ailer,  he  might  be  seen  speaking 

;  -^  (ha^iirt-yard  to  a  man  in  a  white  night-cap 

.-  Jpa  apron.    Their  conversation  seemed  merry, 

..  feo^  ifor  few  even  knew  better  how  to  assume 

'familiar,  courtesies  towards  the  lower  classes, 

•  ^Jphen  he  liked  it,  than  William  Ifford. 
W'VYijup^bolish  dog,"  he  cried  at  length  ; "  will 

Qjy(^oso  a  good  gold  piece  just  for  your  vanity 
I'your  arti  I  tell  you  it  is  for  a  bet  with  him. 
f  vbWed  I  would  make  him  eat  bitter  pottage 
|pre  a-  week  were  over ;  and  I  ask  you  not  to 
io*au^t  that  can  hurt  him.  There's  many  an 
finolent  herb,  and  salutary  too,  that  tastes 
\  V?  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  mouth.  Take  your  choice  of 
^•Vipr,  ariJ.Jstufi*  his  pottage  and  the  first  two 
'  1.^9hj?8  nil  of  it.  Go  out  into  the  garden  and 
pLapme  bitter  endive,  or  any  other  purifier  of 
bdv blood.  •  So  you  will  be  sure  that  no  harm 
^  .Ji^n  ifome  of  it.  I  must  have  it  done,  however ; 
.J"%|hk1  here  is  a  gold  piece  for  your  pains." 
v^^  The  man  seemed  still  to  hesitate  ;  but  Will- 
^  ,^m  Ifford  doubled  the  offered  bribe,  and  the 
Q  .'look's  jirtue  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
jf-^,'*'.'* Keep  your  own  counsel,"  said  the  gentle- 
^''^S#>'^>^^  he  left  him,  "  and  all  is  safe.  I  shall 
'wJgh  heartily  to-morrow  night,  when  I  hear 
-^im  curse  the  bitter  that  he  had  at  Hertford." 

•  ^^j  Thus  saying,  he  turned  away,  mounted  his 

jjiprse  again  and  rode  back.  On  the  following 
.•JOSrrning  early  he  was  once  more  by  the  Lady 
Ca'therine's  side  ;  and  for  two  long  hours  they 
talked  eagerly  with  meaning  looks,  but  in  low 
tones,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  overheard,  al- 
tfcoogh  they  well  knew  that  no  ear  was  near 
to  hear  them.  But  there  is  a  consciousness  in 
•rime  of  an  ever  open  eye,  an  ear  that  is  never 
closed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  said  the  King  of  England, 
lolling  upon  his  left  leg,  and  sticking  out  his 
right  hip,  as  if  be  had  dislocated  the  joint,  at 
the  same  lime  thrusting  one  hand  into  the  wide 
open  pocket  of  his  black  velvet  hoee,  **yes, 
S 


sir,  ye  had  better  gang  yoir  way  baok.  As* 
ye*ve  staid  awa  sae  lang,  I  think  ye  may  staf 
awa  a  while  mair.  We'll  just  conseeder  o*  the 
matter— band  your  tongue,  Steenie;  nane  o' 
yer  clavers ;  Pve  said  the  word !" 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  stepped 
forward,  as  if  to  speak,  drew  back  again  with 
a  very  significant  and  oncourtier-like  look  o< 
disgust  and  impatience ;  but  Buckingham  by 
this  time  rested  the  ladder  of  ambition  rather 
upon  the  favour  of  the  Prince  than  the  King» 
and  feared  not  every  now  and  then  to  express 
his  dissent  somewhat  boldly  from  the  Monarch's 
views. 

James's  words  were  addressed  to  Algemoa, 
Earl  of  Hillingdon,  who  stood  before  him  in  th# 
midst  of  a  circle  of  courtiers  and  flatterers 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  cold,  calloas,  deter- 
mined manner  of  the  young  peer. 

The  Monarch  ended  his  sentence ;  but  then» 
seeing  that  the  young  lord  did  not  withdraw, 
he  added  somewhat  sharply  :  •*  God's  life,  man ! 
you  shall  know  our  pleasure  when  it  is  time." 

"I  hope  your  Majesty's  pleasure  may  be  lo 
do  me  justice,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  but, 
by  your  gracious  permission,  I  must  add  a  few- 
words  before  I  go.  Famous  lawyers,  bearing- 
high  offices  in  your  royal  court,  have  pronounced 
this  marriage  null  by  reason  of  the  age  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Ecclesiastical  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  yourself,  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Your  Majesty  hesitates,  from  some 
scruples,  to  suffer  the  sentence  to  be  pronoun- 
ced ;  but  let  me  add,  that  I  must  by  some  means 
soon  learn  whether  this  contract,  entered  into 
in  my  infancy,  is  a  marriage  or  not.  If  not,  I 
have  naught  to  say;  for  all  parties  are  free. 
But  if  the  law  pronounces  it  a  marriage,  I  must 
without  loss  of  time  move  my  peers  for  a  di- 
vorce on  account  of  the  lady's  adultery  with  a 
person  high  in  your  royal  favour." 

"  Hont,  tout,"  cried  the  King,  with  his  sallow 
face  flushing,  and  his  thick  lips  quivering,  while 
his  large  tongue  rolled  round  and  round  in  his 
mouth,  as  if  he  had  a  plum,  or  some  other  ex- 
traneous substance  therein  ;   "  By  ,  you 

shall  have  neither  one  nor  the  other.  What ! 
are  we  not  oursels  the  supreme  head  both  of 
the  church  and  the  law,  God's  vicegerent  in  this 
puir  kingdom  of  England !  Awa  wi'  ye,  sir ; 
and  let  me  hear  nae  mair.  Tak  the  man  awa  ;'^ 
and  with  a  blasphemous  oath  he  added :  *'  ye*l! 
drive  me  daft." 

Prince  Charles  advanced  to  his  father's  side 
and  tried  to  calm  him ;  while  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham took  the  Earl's  arm  and  led  him  gently 
from  the  King's  presence. 

"  Go,  Hillingdon,  go,"  he  said ;  **  and  do 
not  enrage  him  more.  We  will  do  the  best 
for  you.  You  have  said  tso  much  already,  ray 
lord." 

**  Not  more  than  was  needful  to  say,  Duke," 
replied  Algernon  Grej^  somewhat  sharply ;  but 
then,  feeling  that  irritation  had  made  him  un- 
gracious towards  a  man  who  had  exerted  hina- 
self  strenuously  in  bis  behalf,  he  took  Bucking- 
ham's hand,  adding,  "  Pardon  me,  your  Grace, 
I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all  that  yuu  - 
have  done ;  but  it  moves  me,  I  do  confess,  ts 
see  a  pitiful,  unworthy,  uogenilemanly  upstart, 

like  this  Lord ,  have  power  to  pervert 

the  course  of  justice,  and  impede  the  operalion 
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of  the  law.  This  is  a  bitter  diBappointment  to 
rue  altogether;  and  your  Grace  must  pardon 
something  in  a  man  so  circumstanced." 

**  1  do,  I  do/*  answered  Buckingham ;  "  and 
I  counselled  you  but  for  your  own  advantage. 
Leave  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  trust 
to  mc  and  his  Royal  Highness."  He  paused  an 
instant ;  and  then^  laying  bis  hand  on  Alger- 
non's arm.  he  added,  with  a  proud  and  signifi- 
cant air,  **  This  man  is  my  enemy  as  well  as 
yours !     Is  Bot  that  sufficient  V* 

*'  Methinks,  it  ought  to  be,"  answered  Alger- 
non Grey ;  "  but  in  this  strange  world,  where 
merit  and  unworthiness,  wisdom  and  folly, 
seem  to  succeed  alternately,  as  if  upon  the 
chances  of  the  dice,  one  may  be  permitted  al- 
ways to  doubt  what  will  come  next.  However, 
I  will  follow  your  Grace's  advice ;  and,  repeat- 
ing my  thanks,  withdraw." 

**  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Bucking- 
bam  ;  "  for  the  Tower  is  near  at  hand ;  and 
your  best  friends  might  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
you  out,  if  the  King  be  wilful ;  or  to  get  you 
out,  if  once  in." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  away ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  retired  from  the  palace,  and  proceeded  to 
his  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  what  is, 
and  was  then  called  the  Strand. 

"  Pack  up  everything  for  instant  departure, 
Tony,"  he  said,  speaking  to  his  old  servant, 
who  opened  the  door  in  his  bed-room  for  him. 
"  liOt  the  barge  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  and 
call  a  wherry  up  to  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  See  that  all  the  men  be  warned  that 
they  will  have  to  embark  to-night  on  board  the 
•Mary  Anne,*  for  Rotterdam." 

The  good  man  looked  in  his  lord's  face,  and 
for  a  moment  was  inclined  to  ask, — "  Has  all 
been  settled  to  your  satisfaction  1"  but  the  ex- 
pression of  Algernon's  countenance  was  answer 
snfficient ;  and,  without  a  word,  he  retired  to 
make  the  arrangements  required.  It  is  strange, 
the  influence  of  the  character  of  a  master  upon 
servants  and  dependaats.  There  be  some  men, 
who,  without  any  effort  to  conciliate  or  win 
regard,  seem  to  command  it ;  and  their  joys  or 
sorrows  diffuse  themselves  around,  as  it  were  in 
eddies,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  those  who  know 
them.  A  few  words  from  the  old  servant,  as 
he  communicated  his  lord's  commands  to  the 
rest  of  the  household,  spread  gloom  over  the 
whole;  and  the  attendants  went  about  their 
preparations  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  air,  as  if 
each  had  received  some  personal  disappoint- 
ment. At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  Algernon 
Grey  issued  forth  from  his  chamber  with  sev- 
eral written  papers  in  his  hand.  They  were 
merely  orders,  which  he  was  more  inclined  to 
write  than  to  speak.  The  greater  part  of  the 
attendants  were  to  accompany  him  to  Ger- 
many ;  bin  were  to  wait  where  they  were  an 
hour  or  two  f(»r  the  return  of  his  barge,  which 
was  now  ready  to  convey  him,  with  six  or 
seven  whom  he  had  selected,  to  a  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  The  rest 
were  to  remain  in  London  till  they  heard  far- 
ther Some  scores  of  arms,  not  yet  ready,  wero 
to  be  sent  after  him  to  Geni^Dy  in  another 
vessel.  Especial  care  wa^  ordered  to  be  taken 
of  his  tenantry,  and  of  two  or  three  old  pen- 
sioners of  the  family;  and,  according  to  a 
kmdable  custom  of  that  lime,  which  the  law  of 


Elizabeth  had  not  altogether  abrogated,  a  cer- 
tain sum  was  to  be  distributed  in  weekly  alms 
to  any  deserving  poor. 

Several  of  his  principal  servants  delayed  hit 
departure  for  a  short  time  by  asking  directions 
in  various  matters  which  he  had  not  remem- 
bered ;  but  ere  an  hour  and  a  half  had  passed 
after  he  had  quitted  the  palace,  he  was  floating 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  tl^e  Thames ;  and,  ia 
about  half  an  hour  after,  had  embarked  for 
Rotterdam.  His  followers  showed  xealoos 
punctuality  in  joining  him  without  delay.  Bag* 
gage  and  arms  were  embarked  safefy;  and, 
with  the  first  tide  that  night,  the  ship  dropped 
down  the  river.  The  passage  could  hardly  be 
called  fair,  for  it  blew  a  gale  from  river-moath 
to  river-mouth ;  but  the  wind  was  favourable, 
and  speed  was  all  he  cared  for. 

Often  he  asked  himself,  however,  why  ha 
should  80  eagerly  press  forward ;   what  bat 
pain  and  grief  lay  before  him  ;  what  had  he  to 
communicate  to  her  he  best  loved,  but  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  disappointment  t  and  yet  tbs 
thought  of  seeing  her  again,  of  holding  her 
hand  in  his — of  gazing  into  those  beautiful, 
unspeakable  eyes — of  reading  their  love,  aod 
hope,  and  confidence — of  gaining  new  trust  for 
the  future  from  her  very  look,  drew  him  on- 
ward, and  formed  at  least  one  bright  spot  ia 
the  future,  which  all  the  cares  and  sorrows 
that  surrounded  him  had  no  power  to  cloud. 
Then,  again,  at  times,  he  would  revolve  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  England  since  he  had  again 
visited  his  native  land,  and  he  would  ask  hin^.' 
self,  with  doubt,  whether  all  had  been  fahr  iaL 
the  conduct  of  those  who  professed  themselvesr  '. 
his  friends,  and  pretended  to  support  his  cause.'*  . 
Whether  Buckingham  was  sincere, — whether/!- 
Prince  Charles  himself  had  not  been  deoeivio^* 
him !  and  then  he  would  accuse  himself  of  meaai| 
suspicions,  and  try  to  cast  them  from  his  mioj^'.  t' 
There  wasone  point,  indeed,  on  which  the  mora'  ^ 
he  thought,  the  more  he  doubted,  ^ad  the  Lady.'^'- 
Catherine's  family,  though  affecting  to  urge  the  ^• 
nullification  of  the  marriage,  reallj   exertei'' 
themselves  to  the  utmost.     They  were  power- 
ful ;  in  high  favour  at  court,  and  yet  he  could 
not  but  remember  that  the  contract  between  the 
lady  and  himself,  while  both  were  mere  children, 
had  been  first  proposed  by  the  very  uncle  with 
whom  she  now  lived, — a  man  not  very  pure  ia 
morals,  and  ambitious  in  character.     Ere  be 
reached  the  shores  of  Holland  he  resolved  to 
take  one  step  more,  to  write  to  the  Lady  Cathe- 
rine herself,  and  telling  her  he  had  done  all  bo 
could  to  set  her  free  from  an  engagement  she 
detested,  leave  her  to  move  her  own  relaiioos  to 
exert  themselves  more  strenuously  than  before. 
He  would  trust  the  letter,  he  thought,  to  his 
old  servant  and  the  page, — the  one  having  many 
friends  in  the  household  to  which  he  was  sen'n 
from  whom  he  was  sure  to  learn  much  of  t.h?. 
past ;  the  other  being  of  a  character  almost  too 
remarking,  who  would  form  a  very  sure  notioa 
of  the  disposition  of  all  parties  present.    He 
gave  them  no  orders,  indeed,  to  inquire  or  to 
observe,  but  simply  sent  them  back  to  England 
with  the  letter,  as  soon  as  his  foot  touched 
shore,  desiring  them  to  obtain  an  answer,  and 
hasten  to  join  him 'at  Heidelberg. 

The  voyage  up  the  Rhine,  in  those  days,  was 
alow  and  difficult ;  bat  for  some  way  the  strife 
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that  was  then  actaally  going  on  in  the  Low 
Countries  deterred  him  from  landing ;  and  it 
was  only  when  be  reached  the  first  state  of  the 
Protestant  Union  that  ho  disembarked  with  his 
followers,  and  took  his  way  forward  on  horse- 
back. Many  difficulties  and  impediments  de- 
layed him  on  tbe  road  ;  and  rumours  continual- 
ly reached  him  of  the  movements  of  contending 
annies  in  the  Palatinate,  some  true,  and  many 
false.  He  gathered,  however,  from  all  accounts, 
that  the  temporary  prosperity  which  had  visited 
the  arms  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  had  by  this 
time  passed  away ;  that  Mansfeld  had  retreated 
into  Alsace ;  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been 
•  recalled  to  Holland;  that  greater  discord  than 
ever  reigned  among  the  nnited  princes,  and  that 
Horace  Vere  and  his  traops,  nearly  confined  to 
the  town  of  Mannheim  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, could  effect  little  or  nothing  agains\ 
a  superior  force  led  by  one  of  the  first  generals 
of  the  age.  Tilly,  with  tbe  united  Bavarian, 
Austrian,  and  Spanish  armies,  ranged  and  rav- 
aged Jthe  Palatinate  without  check.  Francken- 
thal,  indeed,  resisted  still ;  but  there  was  no 
power  in  tbe  open  field  to  protect  the  villages 
from  oppression,  or  to  maintain  tbe  smaller 
towns  against  the  invader.  Every  report  he 
received  was  more  or  less  gloomy;  and  by 
some  it  was  stated  that  Heidelberg  itself  was 
menaced ;  while  others  represented  that  the 
city  was  already  invested. 

All  these  accoun^.s  but  served  to  make  the 
young  Englishman  press  more  eagerly  forward. 
The  men,  as  well  as  their  horses,  were  wearied 
with  the  rapid  advance  but  they  did  not  com- 
plain, for  they  all  comprehended  the  feelings  in 
'  their  lord's  bosom,  and  there  was  sufficient  of 
'  chivalry  even  in  the  lower  classes  of  that  day, 
ta  make  them  think  it  would  be  hard  that  he 
should  be  kept  from  the  lady  whom  he  loved 
simply  because  they  were  tired.  Thus,  on  the 
ninth  day  aller  they  had  reached  Rotterdam, 
they  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Elector  Pal- 
atine; and  after  a  weary  march  through  the 
plains  of  the  Rhine,  with  no  intelligence  but 
vague  rumours  amongst  the  peasantry,  they 
reached,  towards  nightfall,  a  large  village  about 
eight  miles  from  Mannheim,  and  somewhat 
more  from  Heidelberg.  During  the  last  day*s 
journey,  sad  traces  of  the  ravages  of  war  had 
been  apparent  at  every  step.  Villages  burnt, 
houses  and  churches  in  ruins,  and  here  and 
there  a  dead  body  lying  unburied  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  road,  had  marked  the  devastating 
course ;  but  the  village  that  they  now  approach- 
ed seemed  to  have  escaped  better  than  most 
of  those  they  had  met  with ;  and  a  barricade 
drawn  across  the  end  of  the  little  street  showed 
that  it  had  been  prepared  for  defence  by  one  or 
other  of  tbe  contending  parties.  A  number  of 
the  peasantry,  armed  with  heavy  arquebusses, 
presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  Algernon 
Grey  just  within  the  barricade ;  and  a  loud  call 
to  halt  and  keep  off  was  almost  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  unceremonious  shots, 
which,  luckily,  did  not  take  effi^ct.  Bidding 
his  men  retire  a  little,  tbe  young  Englishman 
rode  on  alone,  and  was  snflTered  to  approach 
the  barrier ;  but,  though  he  spoke  to  the  peas- 
anta  in  German,  begging  shelter  and  repose  for 
at  least  a  few  hours,  his  foreign  accent  created 
saspicioo ;  and,  with  a  sagaciona  shake  of  the 


head,  the  leader  of  the  peasantry  told  him  that 
they  knew  better. 

**  Well,  my  brave  man,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey,  "you  seem  to  be  frightened  by  a  very 
small  number ;  I  have  not  thirty  men  with  me 
in  all ;  and,  if  I  were  an  enemy,  it  would  be 
much  more  dangerous  for  me  to  trust  myself 
within  your  place  than  fur  you  to  let  me  in ; 
however,  if  I  must  ride  on  to  Heidelberg  with 
weary  men  and  horses,  it  cannot  be  helped ; 
but  you  are  not  serving  your  Prince,  I  can  ted 
you ;  for  I  am  one  of  the  King's  officers,  aad 
was  with  him  in  Prague.'* 

** Heidelberg !"  said  the  peasant;  "I  doubt 
that  you  will  get  in.  Whom  do  you  want  ia 
Heidelberg  V 

"Either  Colonel  Herbert  or  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut,"  answered  the  young  Englishman. 

"The  Baron  of  Oberntraut  !*'  said  the  good 
man,  eyeing  the  other  from  head  to  foot ;  "  you 
may  find  him  without  going  to  Heidelberg; 
perhaps  sooner  than  you  like,  if  you  be  what  I 
think." 

"  Whatever  you  may  think,"  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey,  "  I  cannot  find  him  sooner  than  I 
should  like." 

"Weil,  then,  I  will  send  for  some  one  to 
show  you  where  he  is,"  replied  the  peasant. 
"  It  is  not  far ;  and  he  has  two  hundred  good 
Reiters  with  him."  Thus  saying,  he  turned  to 
the  people  who  surrounded  him,  and  whispered 
a  word  to  a  light,  active  lad.  The  latter  in- 
stantly laid  down  his  arquebuss  and  ran  full 
speed  up  the  Tillage. 

"  The  Baron  is  in  the  place,  my  good  friend," 
said  Algernon  Grey  at  once.  **  I  understand  it 
all ;  80  you  can  have  no  objection  to  open  your 
barrier  and  let  me  in  alone  to  speak  with  him." 

But  the  worthy  peasant  was  a  very  cautious 
man,  and  he  would  not  venture  even  upon  so 
safe  a  step  till,  in  about  five  minutes,  Obern- 
traut  himself  was  seen  coming  down  the  street 
on  foot;  the  next  moment  Algernon's  hand 
was  grasped  within  his.  The  men  were 
brought  into  the  village  and  obtained  some 
scanty  refreshment;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
while  night  fell  rapidly,  the  two  gentlemen 
walked  up  and  down  before  the  church  in  eager 
conversation.  Algernon  Grey  now  loarned 
that  Tilly,  reinforced  by  a  large  detachment 
from  the  army  of  the  'Archduke,  had  been  for 
the  last  three  days  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Heidelberg,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
besieging  that  city. 

"He  has  not  men  enough  to  invest  it  en- 
tirely," said  Obemtraut ;  "  but,  alas  !  there  arc 
too  few  in  the  place  to  defend  it  long  against 
tbe  force  he  has." 

"  Then  I  will  goon  to-night,"  answered  Alger- 
non Grey  ;  "  under  such  circumstances  every 
arm  is  something." 

"Your  men  may  indeed  give  assistance," 
said  the  young  Baron  ;  "  mine  are  only  accus- 
tomed to  the  open  field  and  their  horses*  backs ; 
therefore  they  can  be  of  more  service  without 
than  within.  I  will  give  you  escort,  however, 
as  far  as  Neuaheim ;  for  the  way  is  not  with- 
out danger." 

"Where  does  Tilly  lieV*  asked  Algernon 
Grey.  "  It  would  take  a  large  force  to  close 
all  commonication  with  the  town." 

"  The  last  news  showed  all  his  foot  at  Rohr- 
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bach,"  answered  Obernlrant,  "  and  his  horse 
scattered  aboat  by  Wiesloch,  Russloch,  and 
Wieblingen.  There  are  few  parties,  if  any,  on 
this  side  of  the  Neckar ;  but  they  cross  from 
time  to  time,  especially  at  night;  so  that  it 
-will  be  belter  that  I  and  my  people  should  go 
with  you.  We  may,  perhaps,  gain  some  ad- 
vantage by  the  way." 

In  the  latter  expectation,  however,  Obem- 
traut  was  disappointed.  The  whole  forces  of 
the  Bavarian  general  remained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Neckar ;  and  Algernon  and  Obern- 
traut,  with  their  several  forces,  reached  Neun- 
heim  without  seeing  any  human  beings,  except 
a  few  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  who  fled 
across  the  fields  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet. 

Furnished  with  the  pass- word,  Algernon 
Orey  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
bridge,  and  wfts  immediately  recognised  by  the 
officer  on  guard,  who  had  seen  him  before  at 
Prague.  The  news  spread  amongst  the  sol- 
diery of  a  reinforcement  having  come  to  t-he 
aid  of  the  garrison ;  the  word  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  over  the  bridge  and  into  the  city. 
Some  of  the  boys  and  the  students,  who  were 
loitering  about,  took  it  up ;  a  little  crowd  col- 
lected, gathering  as  it  went,  and  accompanied 
the  English  party  with  loud  cheers  to  the  gates 
of  the  castle.  The  sounds  reached  Agnes 
Herbert,  as  she  sat  sad  and  lonely  in  her  own 
chamber ;  and,  with  the  presentiment  of  love, 
a  glow  spread  over  her  cheek  ;  a  thrill  passed 
through  her  whole  frame;  and,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  she  wept  under  the  struggle 
of  hope  and  fear.  Some  time  passed  by,  how- 
ever ;  and  every  thing  remained  quiet  and  sad ; 
for  Algernon  Grey  had  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, led  to  the  apartments  of  the  governor, 
Merven,  which  lay  in  a  distant  part  of  the  cas- 
tle. Hope  gave  way  to  apprehensioa ;  **  I 
have  deceiv^  myself,*'  she  thought ;  **  it  is 
not  he  !  The  place  will  be  invested ;  and  he 
will  not  be  abl^to  force  his  way  in ;"  but  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  there  were  rapid  steps 
heard  coming  along  the  corridor.  She  knew 
her  father*s  foot ;  but  there  was  another,  too, 
the  tread  of  which  was  hardly  less  familiar 
to  her  ear.  Joy  overpowered  her  more  than 
sorrow  had  ever  done.  She  could  not  rise  — 
she  could  not  move  from  her  chair,  but,  with 
her  eyes  raised,  her  hands  clasped,  her  bosom 
heaving  with  the  quick,  short  breath  of  expec- 
tation, she  gazed  towards  the  door.  The 
next  moment  there  was  a  light  knock;  she 
had  hardly  strength  to  say,  *'  Come  in  ;"  but, 
whether  he  heard  the  words  or  not,  Herbert 
threw  it  open  and  drew  back  to  let  her  lover 
pass  in  first. 

What  a  painful  thing  is  the  struggle  between 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  con- 
ventional modes  of  life!  Had  Agnes  given 
way  to  what  she  felt,  she  would  have  sprung 
to  Algernon's  arms  and  poured  forth  her  love 
upon  his  bosom;  but  she  dared  not;  and, 
rising  with  timid  grace,  her  cheek  flushed  with 
emotion,  and  eyes  in  which  the  tears  would 
scarcely  be  restrained,  she  glided  forward,  with 
her  fair  hand  extended. 

He  took  it  and  pressed  his  hands  upon  it 
warmly,  tenderly,  eagerly ;  but  she  remarked 
at  onee  that  there  was  a  melanchofy  ahade 


upon  his  brow,  arlook  of  sadneat  in  his  eyea. 
What  could  it  meant  she  asked  herself.  A 
letter,  reoeived  ten  days  before,  breathed  noth- 
ing but  hope  and  joyful  expectation ;  it  bad 
told  of  diflSculties  overcome,  of  all  obstacle* 
removed,  of  a  clear  course  towards  love,  and 
union,  and  happiness.  Whence  could  that  sad- 
ness proceed,  theni  It  must  arise  from  tii« 
dangerous  position  of  the  town ;  from  tbt 
thoughts  of  the  approaching  siege;  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrisoa ; 
from  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  those  ht 
loved  ;  from  any  thing*— any  thing,  Agnes  was 
willing  to  believe,  but  new  obatacles,  fteth 
barriers  having  risen  up  between  him  and  bar. 
Every  thing  but  that  was  light  to  her.  Perils 
she  feared  not ;  privations  she  was  ready  to* 
endure  ;  but  upon  the  thought  of  disappointed 
love  she  dared  not  suflTer  her  mind  to  dwell 
even  for  a  moment. 

No  time,  however,  was  given  for  explana- 
tion ;  for,  after  a  very  few*  words  bad  beei 
spoken,  Herbert  took  her  lover's  arm,  saying, 
"There,  my  dear  child,  I  was  resolved  that 
you  should  see  our  friend  safe  and  well ;  bot 
now  I  must  go  to  visit  the  new  redoubt  I  am 
throwing  up  behind  the  Altes  Schloss ;  for  it 
must  be  carried  on  night  and  day ;  and  he  has 
promised  to  go  with  me." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  to  the  doer ;  bat  Al- 
gernon Grey  lingered  yet  for  a  moment,  saying, 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  must  And  a  moment  to 
speak  with  you  alone  to-morrow,  dearest  Ag- 
nes. Matters  do  not  proceed  so  quickly  as  I 
could  wish,  but  all  will  go  well,  I  trust." 

The  door  closed  upon  them,  and  Agnes  Her- 
bert sank  into  her  seat  again,  and  sadly  cover- 
ed her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Oh,  how  odea  ia 
life  is  the  long  looked-for  moment  of  joy  allojed 
by  bitter  disappointment ! 


CHAPTER  XXXTI. 

The  wind  was  from  the  west,  the  grey  i 
ing  dawning  calm,  and  somewhat  haxy.  Few 
eyes  were  open  in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  sentinels  on  the  walls ;  and 
amongst  those  who  slept  soundest,  strange  to 
say,  was  Algernon  Grey.  He  was  wearied  with 
long  exertion  and  fatigue ;  he  was  weaned  with 
anxiety  and  thought;  he  was  wearied  with 
several  months'  strife  between  hope  and  fear ; 
and  now,  when  a  brief  period  of  repose  bad 
come,  when  there  seemed  a  pause  in  bia  fate, 
when  no  exertion  on  his  part  could  advance  or 
retard  whatever  events  Fate  had  in  atore  for 
the  future,  he  slept  profoundly,  for  many  hours 
dreamlessly,  till,  towards  the  morning,  faint  and 
fleeting  visions  of  Agnes  Herbert  in  danger  and 
distress  crossed  his  mind,  changing  like  the 
forms  of  clouds  borne  over  the  summer  sky. 
Suddenly  something,  he  knew  not  what,  awoke 
him  from  his  sleep,  and  he  gas&ed  round  bewil^ 
dered.  For  an  instant  he  knew  not  where  he 
was;  but  then  he  heard  a  faint  and  distant 
sound  like  that  of  a  slowly  beaten  drum,  and 
he  murmured,  **  Surely  that  is  the  noise  of  fire- 
arms." Starting  out  of  bed,  he  flung  on  a  loose 
furred  dressing-gown,  and  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  anteroom.    His  servants  were  already 
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'  up ;  the  oater  door  was  open,  and  a  man  was 
looking  out. 

*<  What  is  that  noiae,  Stephen  GraTeaV  ex- 
claimed the  young  Earl,  anxiously.  "  Run  and 
fail  intelligence." 

"They  say  it  is  the  enemy,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  raao»  *'  who  have  attacked  the  redoubt  call- 
ed the  Ape*s  Nest,  and  the  new  trench  you 
vent  to  %ee  last  night.  Colonel  Herbert  has 
harried  up  already  ;  but  I  will  soon  get  farther 
■ews ;"  and  away  he  ran. 

It  was  the  first  act  of  the  siege  ;  and  Alger- 
non Grey,  while  he  armed  himself  in  haste,  felt 
that  strange  sort  of  impression  which  is  ever 
produced  by  the  commencement  of  any  great 
and  decisive  transaction  long  delayed  and  ex- 
pected, in  which  we  are  destined  to  bear  a  part. 
The  siege  of  Heidelberg  had  begun.  How  was 
it  to  end?  he  asked  himself.  What  might  be 
the  fate  of  himself  and  of  those  he  held  most 
dear,  ere  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy  then 
commencing  1  But  although  deep  reflection  and 
strong  feeling  were  inherent  in  his  character, 
jet  energetic  activity  was  the  predominant 
qaality  of  his  nature.  Thought  never  made  him 
pause  or  hesitate ;  and,  as  no  particular  post  as 
yet  had  been  assigned  to  him,  he  resolved  at 
onoe  to  hasten  as  a  volunteer  to  the  point  as- 
sailed, and  render  the  best  service  in  his  power. 
His  men  were  speedily  gathered  together,  and 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  that  period  were 
caught  up  and  donned  ;  when,  just  as  they  were 
descending  to  the  court,  the  loud,  dull  boom  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  was  heard,  and  a  cannon- 
ball  struck  the  wall  above,  and  some  heavy 
pieces  of  stone  fell  down  across  the  windovs. 

•*  They  have  won  the  redoubt,  my  lord,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  pausing,  and  turning  round  to 
speak  to  Algernon  Grey. 

*'  Never  mind,"  answered  the  young  noble- 
man ;  **  it  can  be  won  back  again.  Come  on ;" 
and,  passing  to  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  led 
them  down  into  the  court,  and  through  what 
was  called  the  fore-yard  of  Louis  the  Fifth's 
palace,  by  a  passage  which  led  by  the  side  of 
the  library-tower  to  the  upper  casement,  and  to 
the  cenduit-casement ;  thence  through  the 
kitchen  gardens  and  thejiheasant  garden,  out 
to  the  mount-fort,  whertf^e  new  trench  com- 
menced. As  they  went,  another  and  another 
cannon-shot  was  heard  ;  and  the  balls  whistled 
high  over  their  heads  towards  the  castle  and 
the  town.  Several  soldiers  were  met  hurrying 
back  towards  the  fortress ;  and  two  of  them, 
carrying  on  their  arms  a  wounded  man,  paused, 
at  once  to  rest  themselves  for  an  instant,  and 
to  tell  their  advancing  comrades  that  the  Ape's 
Nest  and  the  new  trench  were  carried  by  the 
enemy. 

Algernon  Grey  made  no  long  halt,  however, 
but  hurried  en  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
small  octagonal  fort,  where  he  found  Colonel 
Herbert  directing  a  furious  fire  from  two  small 
pieces  of  cannon  and  about  fifty  arquebuses, 
apon  the  trench  running  up  from  the  half-finish- 
ed redoubt. 

••  Ah !  my  noble  friend !"  he  cried,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  Earl ;  "  this  is  kind  help,  and 
much  needed.  They  have  attacked  us  sooner 
than  we  thought,  driven  out  the  masons  and  the 
few  soldiers  who  were  working  there;  and, 
W0I8G  than  all,  captured  all  the  beeves  which 


the  peasants  had  gathered  up  here  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  castle." 

*'  Methinks  we  can  retake  the  trench  and  the 
redoubt,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  gazing  forth,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from  the  light 
of  the  eastern  sun,  "perhaps  even  recapture 
the  cattle ;  for  that  is  a  serious  loss.  Cover  us 
with  a  sharp  fire,  and  1  will  undertake  to  regain 
the  works  with  my  own  men,  provided  there  be 
not  strong  reinforcements  beyond  that  wood.*' 

**  None,  none,"  replied  Herbert ;  *'  they  have 
not  three  companies  on  the  ground." 

*'  Upon  them,  then !"  cried  Algernon  Grey. 
"Stephen  Graves,  array  the  men  before  tbet 
little  gate  below— quick !  for  they  are  coming 
along  the  trench.  Now,  my  gallant  friend,  let 
your  fire  be  directed  beyond  that  little  monnd 
of  earth  in  the  trench  till  we  reach  it,  and  then 
cease.  You  can  send  out  a  party  to  support  us 
if  you  see  need  and  have  men  enough.  If  yon 
put  some  small  balls  into  that  falconet  and 
brought  it  to  sweep  the  trench,  it  would  cover 
us  well— jam  them  down  close,  or  you  wiB 
burst  the  gun." 

Thus  saying^the  young  nobleman  ran  down 
to  his  men  below,  and,  ere  the  cannon  he  had 
pointed  to  could  be  charged,  was  seen  issaing 
forth  with  his  men  into  the  trench.  The 
Spaniards  and  Bavarians  were  gathering  fast 
beyond  musket-shot  in  the  other  end  of  the 
trench,  prepared  to  rush  forward  to  the  attack 
of  the  octagon  fort,  and  presented  a  firm  front 
across  the  trench,  jostling  against  men  with 
their  arms  and  steel  caps  glittering  in  the  sun. 
But  two  guns  besides  the  falconet  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  trench  from  above, 
and  Herbert  himself,  ordering  the  cannoneers 
to  pause,  aimed  the  falconet  with  a  keen  and 
experienced  eye,  and  then  adjusted  one  of  the 
other  pieces  of  ordnance.  He  had  not  time  to 
give  his  own  attention  to  the  other  ;  for  Alger- 
non Grey  put  his  men  into  the  charge ;  and, 
with  sharp  pikes  lowered,  the  sturdy  English- 
men rushed  on.  They  were  not  two  hundred 
yards  from  their  opponents,  and  the  word  to 
meet  them  at  the  same  place  had  been  given 
to  the  Bavarian  infantry,  when  the  report  of 
three  guns  from  the  fort,  discharged  rapidly 
one  after  the  other  was  heard.  One  ball  tore 
through  the  close  ranks  of  Tilly's  soldiers  like 
a  hurricane  through  a  forest,  laying  a  number 
of  strong  men  low  in  a  moment;  another  struek 
the  edge  of  the  trench  beside  them  and  covered 
the  Bavarians  with  earth  and  rubbish ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  followed,  a 
shower  of  half-pound  shot,  fitted  for  what  was 
then  called  the  wall-petronel,  completed  the 
disarray.  Then  came  the  firm  charge  of  the 
English,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  trench 
was  swept  from  end  to  end,  and  Algernon  Grey 
and  his  men  rushed  with  the  scattered  enemy 
into  the  redoubt  of  the  Ape's  Nest  which  had 
been  taken  an  hour  before.  Here,  however,  the 
struggle  became  more  fierce ;  for  a  company  of 
Spanish  foot,  fresh  and  in  good  order,  advanced 
to  cover  the  flight  of  their  allies ;  the  Bava-« 
rians  rallied  behind  them,  and  for  a  t'cw  minutec 
Algernon  with  thirty  men  had  to  contend  with 
a  force  of  five  times  that  number.  The  Eng- 
lish, however,  had  the  impulse  of  attack  and 
success  with  them ;  the  half-completed  mounds 
of  th»  redoabt  afforded  the  enemy  no  shelter ; 
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tho  first  shock  drove  the  Spaniards  back, 
though  still  in  fair  array ;  and  ere  they  could 
recover  their  ground,  Herbert  hinasclf  and  a 
party  of  Palatinate  troops  poured  in  and  com- 
pleted the  victory. 

In  rout  and  confusion  the  adversaries'  forces 
were  driven  down  the  slopes  of  earth  which 
had  been  thrown  up,  and  fresh  troops  arriving 
irom  the  castle  and  the  fort,  the  pursuit  was 
continued  so  sharply  that  neither  Spaniards 
nur  Bavarians  had  time  to  rally.  Flying  in 
confusion,  some  towards  the  Wolfswell,  some 
towards  Konigstuhl,  a  number  were  slain  by 
those  who  fi>llowed  them,  and  some  way 
beyond  a  small  wood  which  was  then  called  the 
Cammerwald,  the  whole  drove  of  oxen  which 
bad  been  carried  off  in  the  morning  was  re- 
captured, and  the  poor  herds  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  liberated. 

A  halt  of  the  Palatinate  troops  was  .then 
ordered,  for  no  one  knew  where  the  chief  force 
of  Tilly  was  posted,  and  to  both  Herbert  and 
Algernon  Grey  it  seemed  impossible  to  conceive 
that  bo  experienced  a  commander  would  have 
suffered  so  small  a  force  as  that  which  had 
attacked  the  redoubt  to  advance  far  withoat 
support. 

"  You  go  back  with  the  man  to  the  fort," 
said  the  young  nobleman  af\er  some  consulta- 
tion, **  I  will  proceed  with  a  small  party  to 
reconnoitre,  and  bring  you  intelligence  soon." 

Algernon  Grey  sent  but  did  not  bring  in- 
telligence ;  for  with  efforts  of  the  mind,  as  with 
tliose  of  ti>e  body,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
check  a  strong  impulse  at  once.  A  man  runs 
towards  a  particular  object ;  but  unless  some- 
thing arrests  his  progress,  he  is  sure  to  run 
beyond  it ;  and  finding  no  large  body  of  the 
enemy  within  sight,  afler  having  gone  more 
than  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the  position 
Tilly  was  reported  to  occupy  the  night  before, 
the  young  Englishman  was  led  on  to  recon- 
noitre further.  Guided  by  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  castle,  whom  Herbert  had  given  him  as 
a  companion,  and  followed  by  eight  or  ten 
men,  he  glided  through  the  woods  upon  the 
Konigstuhl,  taking  advantage  of  every  rocky 
point  to  examine  accurately  the  ground  below, 
and  not  even  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained,  he  determined  to  descend  and 
approach  as  close  as  possible  to  Rohrbach  and 
Wiesloch,  where  the  enemy's  principal  force  of 
infantry  was  supposed  to  be  quartered.  The 
ground,  which  is  at  present  covered  with  vine- 
yards climbing  half  way  up  the  hill,  was  then 
■haded  with  thick  woods ;  and  under  shelter 
of  their  branches,  at  that  season  in  full  leaf, 
the  young  Englishman  approached  to  within 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Rohrbach,  where 
the  orchards  and  plum  gardens  rested  upon 
the  verge  of  the  forest.  Pausing  on  a  small 
spur  of  the  hill,  which  the  guide  called  the 
Badger's  haunt — I  know  not  by  what  name  it 
goes  now-a-days — Algernon  Grey  leaned  against 
one  of  the  large  oaks,  and  gazed  down  below, 
hearing  some  voices  evidently  speaking,  not  far 
off.  Some  clouds  had  come  over  the  sun  ;  and 
for  a  moiLcnt  he  could  not  discover  the  persons 
who  were  speaking ;  but  moving  a  Uttle  to  one 
sid(>,  while  the  sun  shone  out  at  the  same  time, 
the  glittering  of  a  steel  cap  caoght  his  eyes,  and 
the  white  head-g«ar  of  ■  country  girl.   Another 


slight  change  of  position  showed  him  a  Bava- 
rian sentinel,  talking  with  a  young  woman  of 
the  Palatinate ;  and,  to  say  truth,  making  some- 
what warmer  love  than  is  common  with  his 
countrymen  of  the  present  day.  Turning  round 
to  his  companions  with  a  smile,  he  very  hard- 
heartedly  proposed  to  carry  off  the  poor  sentiod 
from  his  present  relaxation,  in  order  to  olitaia . 
at  leisure  whatever  information  he  coold  affbn). 
No  great  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the 
undertaking ;  for  the  man  had  been  placed  to 
guard  a  little  hollow  way  leading  up  into  the 
wood,  and  had  wandered  a  few  steps  from  bit 
post  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  hit 
fair  friend  unobserved.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  plum-garden,  fenced  by  a  stone  wall,  with  a 
break  in  it ;  and,  dividing  his  men  into  two 
parties,  Algernon  Grey,  with  fonr  companiou, 
glided  quietly  down  the  hollow  way  undercover 
of  the  bank ;  while  the  other  party  crept  on  into 
the  plum-trees,  till  they  reached  the  break. 
The  soldier  had  laid  down  his  arquebuse  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  and,  ere  he  could  recover  it, 
which  he  attempted  to  do,  at  the  first  sound  o( 
a  footfall,  he  was  seized ;  and,  with  a  pistol  at 
his  head  and  an  injunction  to  keep  silence,  was 
dragged  up  into  the  woods. 

Without  pausing  to  question  him  at  the  time, 
lest  the  woman,  who  had  been  left  behind, 
should  give  the  alarm,  the  young  Englishman 
took  his  way  back  to  the  castle,  through  differ- 
ent paths  from  those  by  which  he  had  gone 
forth ;  but  the  whole  day  had  been  consumed 
in  these  proceedings,  and  the  sun  was  setting 
when  he  reached  the  small  fort  at  the  Ape':»- 
nest.  Herbert  was  no  longer  there.  The  so;- 
diers  in  the  redoubt  declared  that  all  had  passe*) 
quietly ;  and  the  reconnoitring  party  proceeded 
in  the  twilight  to  the  castle,  where  their  king 
absence  had  caused  some  uneasiness,  although 
a  messenger  had  been  sent  about  midnight  tn 
say  that  no  great  movement  coold  be  observed 
m  the  enemy's  forces. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoner  took  place 
immediately;  and  from  his  answers  it  was 
found  that  the  report  was  general  in  Tilly's 
camp,  that  the  siege  would  be  regularly  com- 
menced on  the  followg  day ;  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  attacK^ould  be  the  Ape*s-nest, 
and  the  high  ground  around  it.  A  road  had 
been  prepared,  the  man  said,  for  transporting 
the  artillery  ;  and  several  large  pieces  of  ord- 
nance had  that  very  day  been  carried  a  consid- 
erable wa)(  up  the  mountain,  with  less  difficulty 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  after  Algernon 
Grey's  return  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  the  whole 
course  thereof  he  did  not  obtain  more  than  half 
an  hour  of  the  society  of  her  he  loved,  nor  wan 
that  withoat  the  drawback  of  the  presence  of 
many  others,  as  they  sat  at  supper  in  Coloael 
Herbert's  tower. 

Ten  persons  were  assembled  round  the  table 
at  a  late  hour,  comprising  Mcrven,  the  general 
governor  of  the  place,  and  the  principal  officers 
of  the  German,  English,  and  Dutch  troops ;  and 
though  placed  next  to  Agnes,  with  Mervcn  be- 
tween her  and  her  father,  yet  but  a  few  words 
could  pass  between  unheard  by  all.  Algernon 
Grey,  however,  did  not  lose  the  opportunity, 
but  whispered  in  a  low  tone,  while  the  conver- 
Mtion  waa  going  on  load  aronndy  **  Come  down 
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hither,  dear  girl,  early  to-merrow,  ere  yoor 
father  goes  forth ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
^oth ;  for,  in  the  dangers  which  are  approach- 
ing, there  should  be  no  doubt  on  any  part 
—  nothing  unexplained  —  no  hesitation,  no 
ffear.'* 

Agnes  merely  bowed  her  head,  for,  at  the 
moment  Algernon  concluded,  the  governor  ad- 
dressed her  on  the  other  side,  and  all  private 
communication  between  her  and  her  lover  was 
over  for  the  night. 

At  eleven  o*clock  the  party  rose,  and  most  of 
the  guests  retired,  bat  Merven.  ere  he  went, 
took  both  Herbert's  hands  frankly  in  his,  say- 
ing, "There  is  something  on  my  mind,  my 
noble  friend,  and  as  we  shall  all  soon  be  at  hard 
blows  with  the  enemy,  I  cannot  go  into  the 
strife  without  saying  it.  By  every  right  you 
should  have  the  command  here,  and  I  am  sure 
Horace  Vere  was  not  aware  that  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  stand  the  brunt  of  this  siege 
ader  having  fought  so  well  in  other  places,  or 
he  would  have  offered  it  to  you  ;  but  let  us 
divide  our  labours  and  our  authority.  Take 
which  you  will  for  your  own  particular  post, 
the  castle  or  the  town.  I  will  take  the  other, 
and  we  can  hold  council  together  upon  all  great 
affairs.*' 

Herbert  turned  away  his  head  for  a  moment, 
but  \e(i  his  hand  in  Merven*s,  and  then,  return- 
ing the  friendly  pressure,  be  said,  **  The  castle 
for  me.  It  has  been  my  dwelling  for  many  a 
year.  I  have  bestowed  much  pains  in  strength- 
ening it.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  plaything  to 
me — ^a  pet,  a  favourite,  and  I  would  fain  stand 
by  it  while  it  stands,  or  perish  with  it.'* 

**  So  be  it,  then,"  answered  the  other.  **  I 
will  defend  the  town,  and  do  not  think  of  either 
letting  it  fall  or  perish.  No  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, Herbert.  We  will  try,  at  least,  to  repel 
the  enemy,  and  doubt  not  we  shall  succeed,  and 
all  live  to  remember  our  united  efforts  with 
pride  and  satisfaction." 

Herbert  shook  his  head  gravely,  though  it 
could  not  be  called  sadly.  **  It  is  all  in  God*s 
hand,  good  friend,"  he  said.  **  Death  never 
strikes  without  authority." 

"And  God  protects  the  right,"  answered 
Merven ;  "  so  we  will  not  doubt.  I  suppose, 
my  lord,  you  will  remain  in  the  castle  with  your 
men ;  but  come  with  me  for  a  moment  to  my 
lodging  ere  you  go  to  bed.  I  have  some  news 
for  you  from  England,  brought  by  a  special 
messenger,  since  you  left  our  native  land,  in  a 
letter  to  Mannheim." 

Algernon  Grey's  eyes  lightened  with  fresh 
hopes ;  for  love  had  wrought  a  change  in  hi<n ; 
and,  whereas  he  had  long  given  way  to  de- 
spondency, the  tendency  of  his  mind  had  now 
become  hopeful.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
governor's  lodging,  Merven  put  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  signed  Horace  Vere,  and  pointed  to  a 
particular  passage,  "Tell  the  Earl  of  Hilling- 
don,"  so  the  paragraph  ran,  **that  I  have  news 
from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  the  third  of 
this  month  :  be  states  that  there  is  good  hope 
for  the  Earl  in  his  cause.  The  new  favourite 
is  getting  out  of  favour,  has  absented  himself 
from  the  Roystron  party  without  the  King's 
leave,  and  has  been  roughly  handled  in  dis- 
course. These  advantages  improved  may 
remedy  all  that  has  gone  amiss  in  the  Earl'a 


cause ;  and  Buckingham  declares  that  he  may 
trust  to  him  and  the  Prince  for  the  result." 

Such  were  the  tidings  which  sent  Algernon 
Grey  to  rest  with  a  heart  somewhat  relieved ; 
but  still  many  an  anxious  apprehension  crossed 
his  mind,  and  kept  him  waking  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  Colonel  Herbert  the  exact  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood.  To  Agnes's  uncle  be 
might  not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the  warn 
rules  which  afl^ected  him  towards  her  father; 
but  he  determined,  whatever  might  be  tlie 
result,  he  would  not  keep  the  parent  of  her  he 
loved  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  situation  kk 
which  he  was  placed. 

All  such  resolutions — indeed,  all  human  ree- 
olutions — are  the  sport  of  circumstances ;  and* 
in  the  present  case,  be  could  not  perform  that 
which  he  had  determined  to  do.  Early  on  the 
following  morning,  he  knocked  at  the  door  ef 
the  English  officer's  saloon ;  it  was  the  sweet 
voice  of  Agnes  that  bade  him  enter;  and  her 
first  intelligence  was  that  her  father  had  already 
gone  forth  to  the  outworks. 

I  told  him,"  she  said,  "  that  you  wished  to 
see  him,  that  you  had  something  to  commnai' 
cate  to  him  of  importance :  nay,  that  it  referred 
to  me  and  tny  happiness;  but  he  would  not 
stay.  He  replied,  that  the  defence  of  the  place 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of;  that  he  did 
not  wish  his  mind  to  be  distracted  from  his 
task  by  any  other  considerations:  that  he- 
trusted  entirely  to  my  own  judgment  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  that,  whatever  I  promised  he  would 
confirm.  I  think  he  mistook  the  nature  of  the 
communication  you  had  to  communicate,  Al- 
gernon ;  that  he  thought  it  simply  a  matter  of 
form  ;  but  yet  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
press  it  upon  him ;  for  when  excited  by  such 
events  as  are  now  taking  place,  he  is  impatient 
of  any  opposition,  and  gives  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  entirely  up  to  what  he  considers  to  be 
his  duty  as  a  soldier.  Whatever  you  have  to 
tell,  I  do  think  it  will  be  better  to  reserve  it  tili 
this  siege  is  over,  or  at  least  till  we  are  cem- 
pelled  by  other  circumstances." 

"First  hear  what  it  is,"  replied  Algernon 
Grey,  "  and  then  judge ;  for  I  must  not  have 
him  say  at  a  future  period,  that  I  acted  dia- 
honourably  by  him ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  relate 
all  the  events  that  had  occurred  to  him  while 
absent  in  England.  He  showed  her  that  he 
had  formally  applied  for  the  nullification  of  the 
marriage,  to  which  he  had  been  a  hardly  con- 
ioious  party  in  his  boyhood ;  that  no  opposition^ 
bad  been  made,  but  a  similar  petition  addressed, 
to  the  courts  by  the  lady  Catherine  herself; 
that,  aHer  some  difficulties,  all  obstacles  had 
been  swept  away ;  and  that  nothing  had  been 
required  but  his  oKh,  corroborated  by  other 
testimony,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  lady  since 
she  was  ten  years  old ;  that  having  gone  to 
England  to  prove  the  fact,  the  judges  appointed 
had  come  to  a  unanimous  decision ;  and  that 
his  expectations  and  hopes  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  suddenly  the  King  had 
interfered,  and  forbidden  the  sentence  from 
being  promulgated.  The  causes  which  were 
supposed  to  have  led  to  this  tyrannical  oondoot 
on  the  part  of  James,  he  could  not  folly  detail 
to  eara  ao  piu«  aa  thoae  wfaioh  heard  him ;  but 
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lie  hinted  that  a  new  favourite  of  the  monarches 
had  been  the  moving  cause,  from  some  base 
4B)otives  of  bis  own  ;  and  that  he  had  good  hope 
of  this  new  and  painful  obstacle  being  speedily 
removed. 

Agnes  listened  attentively,  in  deep,  sad 
thought.  She  asked  no  questions,  for  she 
feared  that  if  she  did,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  she  felt  would  show  itself  too  plain- 
ly. When  be  had  done,  however,  after  a  short 
.pause,  to  assure  herself  of  her  self-command, 
«be  replied, — **  I  think  still,  Algernon,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  press  the  subject  upon  him.  He 
wMnnot  say  that  you  have  deceived  him,  when 
jou  have  sought  to  tell  him  all,  and  he  himself 
has  declined  to  hear;  and  I  know  that  such 
tidings,  and  the  doabts  they  would  inspire  of 
»y  fate  and  happiness,  would  agitate  and  dis- 
4«rb  him  terribly." 

**  There  is  another  course,  dear  Agnes,''  an- 
.awered  her  lover,  "  and  that  I  will  take.  I  will 
write  the  whole  facts  down,  and  give  the  paper 
4o  him.  He  can  read  it  or  not,  if  he  likes ;  but 
I  must  not  fail  on  any  point  where  you,  dear 
girl,  are  concerned.  I  will  go  and  do  it  direct- 
Jy,  aBd  take  the  very  first  moment  of  putting 
the  statement  in  his  hands." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Agnes  gave  way  to 
4oars,  but  they  lasted  not  long,  and  her  mind 
became  more  calm  afterward.  On  his  part 
Algernon  Grey  hastened  back  to  his  own  cham- 
her  and  wrote,  as  be  had  proposed,  stating  the 
iacts  simply  and  straightforwardly,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  being  unani- 
JDOUS  and  upon  record,  though  not  published, 
the  marriage  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  declared 
»ull.  He  then  folded  up  the  paper,  sealed  it, 
4tnd  hurried  forth  towards  the  outworks  in 
■search  of  Herbert.  He  met  him  ere  he  had 
gone  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  good  old  soldier 
grasped  him  frankly  by  the  hand,  saying,  with 
a  gay  air,  '*  I  ran  away  from  you  this  morning, 
my  good  friend ;  Agnes  told  me  you  wished  to 
•talk  with  me.  I  knew  the  subject  was  love ; 
and  I  will  have  naught  upon  my  mind,  during 
this  siege,  but  fighting.  I  trust  fully  to  her  and 
to  you,  ^y  noble  friend  ;  and,  as  you  cannot  be 
jnarried  till  all  this  business  is  over,  we  can 
talk  of  it  hereafter,  if  wo  both  survive.  If  I  die, 
you  must  supply  my  place  to  her  under  another 
name — is  it  not  soV 

*'  1  will,"  answered  Algernon,  pressing  his 
liand  in  his ;  and  Herbert  continued  with  a 
graver  air,  "  If  you  fall,  Agnes*s  heart— and  I 
know  it  well — will  be  a  widowed  one,  and  re- 
main 60  to  her  grave.  This  is  all  that  is  needr 
ful  to  say  for  the  present.** 

•*  Nay,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  "  though 
I  would  not  press  the  subject  upon  you,  as  you^ 
dislike  it,  yet  I  must  not  leave  you  without  in- 
formation on  any  point  when  you  choose  to 
seek  it.  I  have  written  down  some  facts 
which,  I  believe,  you  ought  to  know,  in  this 
packet.  Take  it  and  read  it  when  you  are  dis- 
posed and  have  leisure.  I  must  never  have 
yon  suppose,  my  gallant  friend,  that  I  do  not 
deal  frankly  with  you  in  all  things." 

"  1  never  will,"  answered  Herbert,  taking  the 
letter  and  gazing  at  it  with  a  smile, — **  I  will 
put  this  safely  by,  where  it  will  rest  undisturbed 
«for  a  monih  to  come,  if  this  Bavarian  do  not 
^ese  his  operations  more  i^ediJy  than  he  lb 


doing  at  present.  No  fresh  attack  has  beei 
made  ;  we  have  finished  the  redoubt  and  planted* 
some  guns  there ;  but  there  are  defects  in  the 
whole  position  both  of  castle  and  town,  which  I 
only  hope  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  understand. 
Hark !  there  is  a  trumpet  blowing  at  the  gate 
— a  summons,  I  suppose ;  let  us  go  and  see." 

It  proved  to  be  not  exactly  as  he  supposed ; 
for  Tilly's  envoy,  on  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Merven  and  Herbert,  did  not  for- 
mally demand  the  surrender  of  the  place.  The 
import  of  the  message  was,  that  the  Bavariaa 
general  desired  to  confer  with  the  governor  of 
Heidelberg  at  any  place  that  he  would  appoint : 
a  truce  being  agreed  upon  for  the  time.  A 
resolute  answer  was  returned,  to  the  effect  that 
such  a  proposal  was  quite  inadmissible,  and 
that  any  farther  communication  that  might  be 
required,  must  take  place  with  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  general  in  chief  of  the  Palatine  forces. 

Scarcely  had  the  trumpeter  and  the  two 
commissioners,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied, 
retired,  when  a  sharp  cannonade  was  heard 
from  the  north-east;  and  when  Hert>ert  and 
his  companion  hastened  to  the  pheasant  gar- 
den, they  found  that  the  newly  constructed  re- 
doubt was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  force  by  which  the  attacking  party  was  sup- 
ported left  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  re- 
covering the  position  lost.  Such  was  the  first 
event  of  importance  in  the  siege  of  Heidelberg    . 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  cannen  thundered  from  the  Geisberg ; 
and  thick  and  fast  the  cannon-balls  fell  into  the 
town  and  castle  ;  but  the  distance  was  great, 
the  science  of  projectiles  little  known  ;  and  fur 
several  days  the  damage  done  was  of  no  great 
imp()rtance.  Nearer  and  nearer,  however,  the 
Bavarian  general  pushed  his  approaches  ;  and 
almost  hourly  news  reached  the  city  of  fresh 
reinforcements  having  arrived  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  of  some  other  point  being  assailed,  or 
some  other  gate  blockaded.  No  advantage, 
however,  was  gained  against  the  place  without 
a  fierce  and  resolute  contest.  No  sooner  was 
a  trench  dug,  than  the  foe  were  driven  from  it ; 
no  sooner  was  a  fresh  battery  constructed,  than 
a  fierce.and  vigorous  assault  was  made  to  wre«t 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies.  Still,  how- 
ever, they  advanced  slowly  but  steadfastly.  U 
they  were  driven  back  defeated  one  day,  they 
gained  somewhat  more  than  they  had  lost  the 
next ;  and  with  fresh  troops  continually  pour- 
ing upon  the  spot  assailed,  they  carried  oo  the 
strife  unceasingly ;  while  the  garrison  of  Hei- 
delberg were  too  few  in  number  to  oppose  any- 
thing like  an  eflTectual  resistance  ;  and  retired 
every  night  utterly  exhausted  hy  the  labours 
of  the  day. 

Wherever  the  struggle  was  the  most  severe; 
there  was  Colonel  Herbert  and  Algernon  Grey ; 
wherever  the  fire  was  the  hottest,  and  the 
danger  most  imminent,  there  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  confidence  of  the  soldiery  was 
unbounded  in  those  two  commanders,  especially 
towards  the  former,  who,  leading,  encouraging, 
directing,  inspired  them  by  his  example,  and 
guided  them  by  his  experience ;  and  although 
they  saw  that  the  Bavarian  army  d|i|y  made 
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some  progress,  yet  they  easily  perceived  that, 
if  the  resistance  was  carried  on  with  such  vig- 
our, months  must  pass  ere  the  town  could  be 
reduced ;  and  the  never  silent  voice  of  hope 
assured  them,  that  ere  then  succour  would 
arrive. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  under  a  tremen- 
dous fire  of  all  kinds  of  missiles,  an  assault 

I-     was  made  on  the  Trutzkaiser,  one  of  the  prifi- 

;      cipal  defences  of  the  town ;  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  one  storming  party  after  another 

^  poured  on  relieving  each  otiicr  ;  but  each  was 
met  and  driven  back  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  determination  which  the  Bavarian  general 
had  not  been  led  to  expect  from  the  terror  and 
consternation  which  he  knew  his  first  approach 
bad  spread  through  the  town.  The  citizens 
aided  the  soldiers  ;  the  soldiers  encouraged  the 
citizens  ;  and  not  only  were  the  assailants  re- 
pulsed, but  followed  far  beyond  the  defences, 
and  maiiy  of  them  slaughtered  between  the 
walls  and  the  main  body  of  tho  Bavarian  army. 
Habit  is  a  marvellous  thing,  familiarizing  us 
with  all  that  is  most  dreadful  and  abhorrent  to 
our  nature.  At  first  the  fall  of  each  cannonball 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  destruction  of  a 
chimney,  the  carrying  away  of  a  buttress,  spread 
a  thrill  of  terror  through  the  whole  place.  The 
inhabitants  covered  over  the  narrow  streets 
with  large  sheets  of  linen  to  hide  them  from  the 
eyes  which  they  imagined  were  directing  the 
messengers  of  death  towards  every  one  who 
was  seen  walking  in  the  town.  The  fall  of  the 
place  was  looked  upon  as  inevitable ;  and  many 
of  the  burghers  cursed  in  their  hearts  the  garri- 
son, whose  resistance  exposed  them  to  a  siese. 
There  were  others,  however,  and  indeed  the 
major  part  of  those  who  had  remained  in  the 
town,  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  were  of  a 
firmer  quality ;  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
them  spread  to  almost  all  the  rest,  as  soon  as 
habit  had  rendered  the  ears  of  the  townspeople 
familiar  with  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  The 
death  of  a  citizen  by  a  shot  from  above  then  be- 
gan to  be  spoken  of  as  an  unfortunate  accident ; 
and  the  man,  who  some  days  before  would  have 
run  half  a  mile  at  the  report  of  a  cannon,  only 
jamped  a  little  on  one  side  to  avoid  the  falling 
stone-work,  when  a  ball  struck  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  city  close  to  him. 

One  person  in  the  beleaguered  place,  bow- 
ever,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  dangers  of 
that  siege.  Personal  fears  she  liad  none  ;  she 
-went  out  into  the  town  ;  she  visited  the  wound- 
ed and  the  sick  in  the  hospitals;  she  passed 
along  the  most  exposed  streets  and  the  paths 
under  the  immediate  fire  of  the  enemy ;  she 
comforted  and  supported  the  timid ;  she  encour 
aged  the  resolute  and  strong- hearted  ;  she  spoke 
of  resistance  unto  death,  and  loyalty  that  knew 
no  termination  but  the  grave.  Wherever  she 
came,  her  presence  to  the  hardy  man  or  the 
frightened  wocnan  was  as  that  of  a  strengthen- 
ing angel ;  and  men  turned  to  aak, "  AVho  would 
have  thought  that  fair  Mistress  Agnes  Herbert, 
so  gay,  so  gentle,  and  so  tender,  would  ever 
have  shown  such  courage  and  resolution  1" 
But  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber  the 

"     heart  of  Agnes  sank  at  the  thunder  of  the  can- 
nonade, when  she  thought  of  those  so  dear  ex- 
posed to  hourly  peril ;  and  when  a  group  of  men 
were  MiD  bearing  a  wounded  or  dying  comrade 
T 


from  the  quarter  where  her  father  and  her  lever 
were  engaged,  a  feeling  of  sickening  apprehen- 
sion would  come  over  her ;  and  often  with  faint 
steps  she  would  hurry  forth  to  see  the  face  of 
the  dying  man.  Then  she  would  reproach  her- 
self for  weakness,  resolving,  for  ihe  future,  not 
to  anticipate  the  evil  day;  and  .would  prepare 
to  cheer  with  bright  smiles  the  return  of  weary 
friends,  when  the  combat  and  the  watch  were 
over. 

They  needed  all  that  could  be  done,  indeed, 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  in  the  contest  that  wt" 
going  on ;  fbr  day  by  day  and  hour  by  bott 
nbt withstanding  every  effort  of  tlie  garrlML^ 
notwithstanding  an  amount  of  courage  on  tlw 
part  of  the  citizens  which  no  one  had  anticipate 
ed,  the  enemy  gained  ground.  To  Herbert  it 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  as  well  as  grief;  for 
calculating  with  the  experience  of  long  years  of 
war,  he  felt  sure,  that  when  Tilly  commenced 
the  siege,  the  forces  of  t-lte  Bavarian  general 
were  inadequate  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
and  that  Heidelberg  could  hokl  out  fur  months, 
if  it  were  defended  as  he  was  resolved  it  should 
be.  But  a  few  days  after  the  siege  commeno- 
ed,  fresh  bodies  of  troops  appeared  where  they 
had  not  been  expected ;  a  greater  number  of 

?ieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  then  had  been  in  the 
mperial  camp  on  the  fourteenth  of  Augoot 
opened  their  fires  on  the  town  and  castle  on  the 
nineteenth  ;  and  the  report  became  rife,  that  the 
general  of  the  besieging  army  had  been  reinfor- 
ced by  ten  thousand  men  from  the  forces  of  the 
Archduke.  The  English  officer  became  moody 
and  desponding ;  and,  though  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  of  combat  he  was  full  of  fire  and 
energy,  filling  the  soldiers  by  his  very  look  with 
courage  and  determination  like  his  own,  yet, 
when  be  returned  to  his  lodging  in  the  castle, 
he  would  fall  into  bng  fits  of  silence,  gaze  upon 
the  ground  with  sr  gloomy  eye,  or  pore  over  a 
plan  of  the  defences,  and  sadly  shake  his  head. 
The  operations  of  the  siege  were  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar ;  and  the 
commu location  with  the  town  from  the  right 
bank  by  the  road  over  the  covered  bridge  was 
unimpeded  except  by  occasional  parties  of  cav- 
alry, who  would  pillage  the  peasantry,  bringing 
in  provisions,  unless  protected  by  a  strong 
guard.  The  supply  of  the  town,  however,  was 
facilitated  by  the  exertions  of  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut  and  his  small  force ;  and  his  very 
name  had  become  so  terrible  to  the  Imperial 
troops,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  with- 
draw in  haste  at  the  very  first  news  of  hie  ap- 
proach. Often,  indeed,  he  came  upon  them  un- 
aware like  a  quick  thunderstorm  ;  and  almost 
daily  news  arrived  in  the  city  of  this  regiment 
of  Croats,  or  that  body  of  Cossacks,  having 
been  defeated  by  Oberntraut,  and  driven  over 
the  river  in  terror  and  confusion.  He  himself, 
however,  never  appeared  within  the  walls  till 
the  month  of  September  came  in ;  and  from  the 
batteries  above  the  Pheasant-garden  a  tremen- 
dous fire  was  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of 
one  whole  day  upon  the  defences  of  the  castle 
and  the  town.  The  elements,  too,  on  that 
mwrning  seemed  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  the  most  awfnl  tempests,  that  a  land, 
prolific  in  storms,  had  ever  witnessed,  swept 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  Lightning  and  bail 
filled  the  air.    The  thunder  almost  drowned  the 
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cannonade ;  and  about  foar  o'clock,  the  wind, 
which  had  been  rising  for  some  time,  increased 
to  a  perfect  hurricane.  Chimneys  were  blown 
down  ;  houses  were  unroofed ;  men  and  wom- 
en were  killed  in  the  streets  by  the  falling  ma- 
sonry ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion, which  this  awful  phenomenon  created, 
the  Bavarian  general  ordered  a  general  assault 
to  be  made  on  the  defences  of  the  town  and  the 
castle.  Merven,  about  two-thirds  of  the  garri- 
son, and  a  large  body  of  the  armed  citizens  pre- 
nented  themselves  to  defend  the  place  from 
llN'^^hat  was  then  called  the  Spire*s  gate,  to  where 
t,^' '  ^e  walls  of  the  town  joined  those  of  the  castle. 
Herbert,  with  Algernon  Grey,  the  Dutch  troops, 
and  the  English  Tolunleers,  together  with  two 
*  hundred  Palatinate  infantry,  undertook  to  repel 
the  enemy  in  their  attempt  to  storm  the  castle. 
The  can  nonade  on  both  sides  was  tremendous,  as 
the  Im|ierial  troops  marched  steadily  to  the  as- 
sault ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  round  tower  at 
the  angle  of  the  great  casemate.  Colonel  Her- 
bert watched  their  approach,  anxiously  calcu- 
lating to  what  point  their  efforts  would  be  di- 
rected ;  while  several  inferior  officers  stood  be* 
siie  him  to  carry  his  orders  to  Algernon  Grey 
and  others  who  were  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  outworks.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  and 
watched,  he  perceived  the  fire  of  several  of  the 
largest  of  the  enemy^s  guns  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  upon  the  bridge ;  but,  from  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  he  couM  not  discover 
what  was  taking  place  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  he  pointed  with 
his  hand  towards  the  outworks  which  crossed 
the  Pheasant-garden  and  the  small  battery  on 
the  mount  at  the  angle,  which  commanded  the 
trench  towards  the  Ape's-nest,  that  had  been 
lost  in  the  early  part  of  the  |iege. 

"  There  will  be  the  principal  attack,"  he  said, 
speaking  to  the  officers  near  him.  ''Speed 
away,  Wormser,  to  the  troops,  by  the  bath- 
house, and  order  them  to  detach  fifly  men  to 
reinforce  the  battery.  I  must  awafr  to  see 
what  is  going  on  down  there ;  but  I  will  join 
them  in  the  Pheasant-garden  in  a  few  minutes." 
"  Tou  will  see  best  from  the  block- house,  sir, 
by  the  Carmelite-wood,  where  the  English  vol- 
unteers are  posted,"  said  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  marked  the  fire  directed  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  town ;  **  I  dare  say  the  Earl  can  tell 
you  what  is  going  on." 

Herbert  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  away  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  seeing  two  more  guns 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  town,  towards  the  riv- 
er. As  he  hurried  across  the  great  casement, 
■nd  thence  through  the  gardens,  the  balls  fell 
thick  about  him  from  the  lesser  guns  of  the 
Bavarian  batteries.  Every  moment  some  of 
the  fine  rare  trees,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  at  an  enormobs  expense,  crashed 
under  the  shot,  or  fell,  torn  asunder,  strewing 
the  ground  with  fruits  and  flowers,  such  as  Eu- 
rope seldom  saw.  The  vice  and  the  folly  of  un- 
necessary war,  is  never,  perhaps,  more  strongly 
fell  than  when  its  destructive  effects  are  seen 
amongst  all  the  fair  and  beautiful  objects  which 
the  peaceful  arts  have  gathered  or  produced. 
But  the  thoughts  and  feclingsof  Herbert  at  that 
moment  were' those  of  the  warrior  alone  :  the 
thoughtful  and  coateuplaiive  man,  which  he 


had  appeared  in  calmer  days,  was  cast  awaj^ 
and  the  lion  was  roused  within  him.  The  trees, 
in  whose  shade  and  in  whose  appearance  be 
had  delighted,  he  now  cursed,  for  covering  ia 
some  degree  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  aad 
he  would  willingly  have  ordered  them  all  to  be 
swept  away. 

Turning  the  angle  of  the  Pheasant-garden, 
he  soon  reached  the  block-house,  where  Alger- 
non Grey,  with  his  band  of  Englishmen,  suppos- 
ed by  a  company  of  Dutch  infantry,  had  been  sta- 
tioned, as  soon  as  the  preparations  for  an  assault 
had  been  perceived ;  and  as  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mound,  the  young  Earl  came  down  toneet 
him,  asking,  "  Have  you  seen  my  messenger  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Herbert,  quickly.  "What 
news  from  below  there  ? — they  seem  firing  opoa 
the  bridge." 

"  The  wind  has  carried  oflT  the  roof  of  the 
bridge,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  **  and  there  is  a 
great  firing  near  the  gate  tower  on  the  other 
side.  One  cannot  well  see  what  is  taking  place 
for  the  smoke  and  the  tower ;  but  fresh  troops 
seem  coming  up  from  Neunheim  and  the  plains." 

Herbert  set  his  teeth  hard,  but  made  no  re- 
ply ;  and,  mounting  to.the  block-house,  he  gazed 
out,  holding  fast  by  an  iron  stancheon  ;  for,  oq 
that  high  ground,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
stand  against  the  force  of  the  hurricane.  Afler 
a  moment*s  consideration,  he  turned  to  his 
young  countryman,  saying  in  a  low  voice, 
"  There  is  no  one  there  we  can  trust.  The 
fellow  there  is  a  coward,  given  that  post  be- 
cause we  thought  it  quite  secure  from  attack. 
You  will  not  be  wanted  here,  Algernon.  Take 
twenty  men  with  you,  and  run  down  with  aU 
speed.  Assume  the  command  at  once ;  if  he 
resists,  blow  his  brains  out ;  and  at  all  events, 
maintain  the  gate.  If  we  lose  the  bridge,  they 
will  not  be  long  out  of  the  town." 

Without  a  word  the  young  nobleman  obeyed, 
hurried  down  by  the  shortest  paths,  and  passed 
through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  town,  where- 
no  human  being  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wounded 
soldier  crawling  slowly  back  from  the  walls, 
and  an  officer,  still  more  badly  hurt,  carried  ii 
the  arms  of  three  or  four  hospital  men.  Ht 
soon  reached  tl»e  Heidelberg  side  of  the  bridge^ 
where  he  found  the  gates  open,  and  the  ardh 
way  under  the  hither  tower  crowded  with  sol- 
diery. From  the  other  side  of  the  Neckar, 
upon  the  bridge  and  the  farther  tower,  was  di- 
rected a  terrible  fire  from  a  considerable  body 
of  Bavarian  infantry  with  two  small  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  balls  from 
the  battery  on  the  Geisberg  passed  over  the 
bridge  and  dropped  into  the  stream,  without  do- 
ing much  damage,  except  to  one  of  tho  nearer 
piers  and  the  houses  in  the  lower  town ;  for  it 
would  seem  that  the  Bavarian  officers  above 
were  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  position  of 
their  own  men  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

"Clear  the  way,"  cried  Algernon  Grey, 
"  and,  in  Heaven*s  name,  estabfish  some  order! 
There.  Lauzprisade,  array  your  men  behind  the 
gates,  and  keep  ready  to  close  and  defend  then, 
in  case  of  need.    Where  is  your  commander  ?*• 

"  God  knows,"  answered  the  man,  with  a 
laugh ;  "  we  have  not  seen  him  for  this  hour. 
And  Wasserstein  and  the  rest  over  there  are 
fighting  as  well  as  they  can  without  orders." 

"Well,  I  will  command  them,"  answered 
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Algernon  Grey ;  and,  adTancing  at  the  head  of 
lita  men,  he  crossed  the  bridge  towards  the  op- 
posite gate.  Jast  in  the  middle  of  the  passage, 
a  bullet  through  oneoftbe  windows  of  the  bridge 
struck  his  corslet  and  glanced  oflT,  wounding  a 
man  behind  ;  but  the  young  Earl  hurried  on  ; 
and,  forcing  his  way  through  the  men  crowd- 
ed round  the  gate,  mounted  by  the  stone  stairs 
to  the  top  of  the  town,  which  was  crowd- 
ed by  gallant  fellows  returning  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  from  every  window  and  loop-hole.  One 
man  in  particular,  a  burly-looking  German, 
holding  the  rank,  which  we  should  now  terra 
sergeant,  stood  with  his  whole  person  exposed 
at  the  largest  aperture,  whilst  two  young  lads 
behind  him  loaded  and  re-loaded  a  store  of  ar- 
quebuses, with  which  he  busied  himself  in  pick- 
ing off  the  principal  assailants,  perfectly  heed- 
less of  the  shot,  which  sometimes  passed  through 
the  window  close  to  him,  sometimes  struck 
■pon  the  stone- work,  or  lodged  in  the  wood 
and  tiles  of  the  conical  roof  just  above. 

"You  are  Wasserstein,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "I  know 
you  by  your  gallantry — let  me  look  out  for  a 
moment,  I  want  to  see  what  is  going  on." 

*'  One  shot  more,  sir,  at  that  man  with  the 
green  plume,"  replied  the  man,  who  instantly 
recognised  him.  "We  must  make  the  best 
fight  we  can  ;  but  I  think  they  are  bringing  up 
fresh  guns ;  at  least,  I  see  horses  there  coming 
at  a  great  pace." 

Even  while  he  was  speaking  he  had  been 
taking  a  quiet  and  deliberate  aim ;  and  the  next 
instant  the  gun  went  off,  and  a  Bavarian  oflScer 
feU. 

"There,  that  will   do,"  said  Wasserstcin. 
* "  Now,  sir,  but  don*t  be  long." 

Algernon  Grey  advanced  to  the  window  and 
gazed  out.  The  next  instant  a  shot  grazed  his 
face,  shattered  a  part  of  his  steel  cap,  and  pass- 
ed off;  but  he  did  not  move  an  inch,  and  he 
could  hear  the  man  behind  him  murmur,  "  Ah ! 
that  is  something  like." 

"  Good  news,  my  friend,"  said  Algernon  Grey : 
'*that  is  Oberntraut  coming  up  in  their  rear. 
I  know  his  cornet,  I  must  go  out  to  meet  him. 
You  had  better  come  down  and  command  at  the 
drawbridge  when  it  is  let  down  fur  nie  to  pass." 

"  I  would  rather  go  with  you,"  said  the  man. 

"  There  is  none  here  that  I  can  trust  but  you," 
»aid  Algernon  Grey,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "  You  must  stay  to  support  me,  in  case 
of  need." 

"  Well,  I  will,  then,"  answered  Wasserstein. 
•'  Fire  away,  my  men,  fire  away  !  Don't  give 
them  a  moment's  rest :  the  young  Englishman 
is  going  to  cut  their  throats." 

Descending  to  the  gates,  Algernon  Grey  ad- 
(Iressed  a  few  words  to  his  men,  arrayed  them 
^vith  as  broad  a  front  as  the  space  would  per- 
mit, and,  after  a  moment  or  two  spent  in  prep- 
aration, that  the  enemy  might  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, the  gates  were  throu*n  open,  and  the 
drawbridge  lowered  in  an  instant.  With  short- 
ened pikes,  and  shoulder  touching  shoulder,  the 
English  band  rushed  across,  with  their  young 
leader  at  their  head,  while  every  loop-hole  of  the 
tower  poured  forth  shot  upon  the  enemy.  A 
number  of  men,  with  long  planks  to  form  a  sort 
of  temporary  bridge,  were  right  in  the  way  ;  but 
seeing  what  seemed  to  be  a  eonsiderable  body 


of  the  garrison  rush  forth  to  the  charge,  they 
dropped  the  timber  and  ran  back  upon  the  ranks, 
which  were  covering  their  approach,  and  threw 
the  first  line  into  confusion. .  The  narrow  road 
did  not  admit  of  a  wide  front  to  either  party ; 
and,  assailed  impetuously  by  the  English  pike- 
men,  the  front  line  of  the  Bavarians  gave  way, 
driving  the  second  back  upon  those  behind.  A 
number  fell ;  one  or  two  on  the  lefl  jumped 
down  the  bank  into  the  Neckar ;  and  confusion 
and  disarray  had  spread  panic  amongst  a  bodr 
of  several  hundred  men,  before  a  mere  handf 
of  assailants,  when  the  sharp  galloping  of  hon 
was  heard  from  beyond  the  turn  of  the  roiki ; 
and  shots,  and  cries,  and  words  of  command 
sounded  from  the  rear.  A  young  officer  of  the 
Bavarian  infantry  made  a  gallant  effort  to  rally 
his  flying  soldiers,  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  and,  wa- 
ving his  sword  in  the  air,  Algernon  Grey  ex- 
claimed, "On!  on!  gallant  hearts.  Oberntraut 
is  upon  their  rear.  Push  on  for  that  gtm.  We 
must  have  one  trophy  at  least." 

The  men  answered  with  a  cheer,  and  the 
next  moment  the  cannon  was  in  their  hands. 
Up  the  slopes,  amongst  the  rocks  and  orchards, 
down  by  the  stream,  up  to  their  middles  in  wa- 
ter, the  Bavarian  troops  fled  without  order; 
and  the  moment  afler,  the  young  Earl  could  see 
the  Palatinate  horsemen  dashing  in  amongst 
them,  pursuing  wherever  the  ground  permitted 
it,  and  cutting  them  down  without  mercy.  It 
was  a  wild  and  strange  scene ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  was  seen  Oberntraut  himself,  withoot  any 
of  the  defensive  armour  of  the  period,  but  hab- 
ited merely  with  hat  and  plume,  t^uff  coat  of 
untanned  leather,  and  thick  gloves  and  riding- 
boots. 

"Oberntraut!  Oberntraut!"  cried  Algernon 
Grey,  as  he  came  near ;  but  Oberntraut  took  no 
notice,  dealing  a  blow  here  and  there  with  his 
sword  at  the  heads  of  the  routed  Bavarians,  and 
riding  on  to\|;ards  the  bridge.  Yet  it  \?as  clear 
that  he  must  have  recognised  the  English  par-' 
ty ;  for  they  had  a  Bohemian  flag  with  them, 
they  wore  the  Palatinate  scarfs,  and  no  blow 
was  struck  at  any  of  them,  although  the  road 
was  so  narrow  that  the  young  Earl  was  obliged 
to  halt  his  men,  and  give  them  a  different  for- 
mation round  the  captured  gun,  in  order  to  let 
the  cavalry  pass. 

"  He  is  heated,  and  impatient  with  the  fight," 
thought  Algernon  Grey ;  and,  without  farther 
comment,  he  commanded  his  men  to  bring  the 
gun,  and  the  stores  of  ammunition  that  were 
with  it,  into  the  town,  and  returned  towards 
the  bridge,  knowing  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
part  of  the  defences  where  the  presence  of  eve- 
ry man,  who  could  be  spared  from  other  points, 
was  not  necessary.  The  drawbridge  was  by  this 
time  down  again,  and  the  gales  open ;  and,  leav- 
ing the  cannon  in  the  hands  of  Wasserstein,  the 
young  Englishman  hurried  up  with  his  men  to- 
wards the  block-house,  where  he  had  been  first 
posted,  remarking  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
right  of  the  Pheaeant-garden,  and  a  dense  smoke 
rising  up  from  under  a  cavalier  of  late  construc- 
tion, still  farther  to  the  right.  As  he  approach- 
ed, the  comparative  quietness  of  everything  to- 
wards the  block-house,  and  in  the  park  of  the 
Friesenberg,  showed  him  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  in  ihift  quarter;  and,  turning  to  the 
I  right,  through  the  narrow  winding  paths  and 
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half-completed  tenaccs  of  Solomon  de  Caas,  he 
soon  fouDd  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phea- 
sant-garden, and  had  a  view  of  the  outworks 
which  had  formed'onc  of  the  principal  points  of 
attack.  The  fire  seemed  somewhat  to  have 
slackened  ;  but  the  Palatinate  troops  were  still 
ranged  within  the  parapet,  and  a  group  of  ofS- 
cers  were  seen  standing  near  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  amongst  whom  Algernon  Grey  could 
remark  the  figure  of  Herbert,  and,  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  that  of  Oberntraut  also.  Herbert's 
face  was  turned  away  from  the  Bavarian  bat- 
teries, and  his  attitude  at  once  made  the  young 
Englishman  say  to  himself,  "The  enemy  have 
been  repulsed."  The  next  moment,  he  saw 
Oberntraut  shake  Colonel  Herbert  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  descend  the  steps  leading  to  the 
path  immediately  in  front.  The  young  Baron 
came  on  with  a  heavy  brow,  and  eyes  bent 
down,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  scarcely  seeming 
to  perceive  the  approaching  party  with  the 
Earl  at  its  head.  Algernon  stopped  him,  how- 
ever, and  took  his  hand,  saying,  *'  What  is  the 
matter,  my  friend  1" 

Oberntraut  gazed  in  his  face  gravely,  then 
suddenly  returned  his  grasp  warmly  replying, 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  I  do  not  understand ; 
but  I  am  sure  you're  honest — I  am  sure  you 
are,  and  I  have  said  so." 

Without  waiting  for  any  answer,  Oberntraut 
turned  away  and  walked  down  the  hill ;  and, 
murmuring  to  himself,  "This  is  very  strange," 
the  young  Earl  advanced  and  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  top  of  the  cavalier.  There  be  saw  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  carrying  with  them,  ap- 
parently, a  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Herbert  was  now  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
work ;  but,  though  he  must  have  seen  the  young 
Englishman  approach,  he  did  not  turn  towards 
him;  and  when  Algernon  spoke,  his  reply, 
though  not  discourteous,  was  distant  and  cold. 

"  The  assault  has  been  repelled,  my  lord,"  he 
aaid  ;  *'  and  will  not  be  renewed  to-night ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  may  be  as  well  to  be  prepared ; 
and,  therefore,  I  will  beg  you  to  command  here 
in  my  absence,  while  I  return  for  a  while  to  the 
eastle,  whither  I  am  called  by  business." 

Algernon  Grey  was  pained  and  surprised ; 
but  it  was  not  a  moment  or  a  scene  in  which 
any  explanation  could  be  asked ;  and,  saying 
merely,  "  Very  well,  I  will  do  so,"  he  turned  to 
examine  once  more  the  retreating  for«e  of  the 
enemy. 

Herbert,  in  the  mean  time,  descended  into 

the  Pheasant-garden ;  and,  quickening  his  pace^ 

as  soon  as  he  was  under  covering  of  the  trees, 

#  be  walked  in  the  most  direct  line  to  his  own 

lodging  in  the  tower. 

On  opening  the  door  he  found  Agnes  watch- 
ing for  his  return  ;  and  her  face  lighted  up  with 
joy,  as  soon  as  she  beheld  him ;  but  a  cloud 
came  over  it  the  next  instant  to  see  him  return 
alone,  which  had  seldom  happened  of  late. 

"Oh,  my  dear  father,f^he  cried:  "I  am 

glad   to  see  you  back  uninjured.    This  has 

^  been  a  terrible  day — but  where  is  Algernon ) 

Is  he  hurti"  and  here  ber  voice  sunk  almost 

to  a  whisper. 

"  No,  my  child,"  answered  Herbert,  gravely ; 
*'he  is  safe  and  well,  and  has  done  his  devoir 
gallantly ;"  and,  putting  her  gently  aside,  he  I 
idfaaoed  to  a  amatt  cabinet  on  the  other  aide 


of  the  circolar  room,  nnlocked  a  drawer,  tod 
took  out  a  sealed  letter,  which  he  instaotly 
broke  open  and  cmnmenced  reading.  Agaet 
remarked  that  his  band  trembled,  whici  she 
had  never  seen  in  her  life  before.  When  be 
had  done,  he  seated  himself  and  leaned  his  bead 
upon  his  hand  in  thought. 

"  Agnes,  my  love,"  be  said  at  length  ;  "  this 
place  is  no  place  for  you.  The  dangers  are  too 
great,  the  scenes  are  too  terrible.  I  roust  send 
you  to  Louisa  Juliana  till  the  siege  is  over." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Agnes;  "I  cannot, I wiD 
not  leave  you." 

"  Hush  »'*  said  Herbert;  "you  must  go ;  your 
presence  here  unnerves  me.  I  will  send  off  a 
messenger  early  to-morrow  morning  to  the 
Electress  to  know  if  you  can  be  safe  with  her 
He  can  be  back  in  two  days ;  and  then  yoa 
must  go.  Your  stay  here  and  all  the  nsks 
would  drive  me  mad." 

Agnes  bent  down  ber  head  and  wept ;  but 
Herbert's  determination  came  too  late.  Before 
the  following  evening  a  large  force  of  Imperial 
infantry  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  crossed 
the  Neckar  by  the  bridge  at  Ladenburg,  and 
were  brought  round  to  the  opposite  side  ef  the 
bridge.  The  town  was  thus  completely  ia- 
vcsted ;  and,  although  not  cut  off  from  all  eom- 
munication  with  the  country  without,  the  ob- 
stacles that  presented  themselves  were  suck 
as  Herbert  would  not  willingly  expose  his 
daughter  to  encounter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

On  an  evening  at  the  end  of  summer,  wbils 
leaves  were  yet  green  and  skies  yet  full 
of  sunshine,  though  the  long  daylight  of  tbe 
year's  prime  bad  diminisheil  somewhat  more 
than  an  hour,  and  darkness  and  winter  were 
stealing  slowly  forward  in  the  distance,  a  small 
but  handsome  room,  richly  furnished  with 
everything  that  the  taste  of  that  day  couM  dis- 
play, with,  exquisite  carvings  of  old  oak,  %" 
fine  pictures,  with  velvet  hangings,  ay,  i 
with  green  shrubs  and  flowers,  both  rai«  i 
^beautiful,,  showed  preparations  for  a 
party,  at  which  two  persons  only  were  ex. 
ed.  The  table  was  arranged  with  great  taste: 
rich  fruits,  in  a  silver  vase,  formed  a  pyramid 
in  the  midst ;  and  two  or  three  dishes,  of  the 
most  beautiful  workmanship,  presented  varioos 
tempting  pieces  of  confectionery  strewed  over, 
in  quaint  devices,  and  in  a  regular  pattern,  with 
minute  flowers.  On  the  right  of  the  principal 
table,  at  some  little  distance,  was  a  carved  oak 
buffet,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  jovt  seen 
from  beneath  the  edges  of  a  damask  napkin,  on 
which  were  arranged  some  large  silver  tankards 
of  beautiful  forms,  two  golden  goblets,  and  sev- 
eral tall  glasses  gilded  on  the  atem.  The  win- 
dows of  the  room  were  open,  but  shaded  with 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  a  green  soft 
light  spread  through  the  interior,  as  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  poured  through  thoTeil  of  leaves. 
That  light  began  to  assume  a  purple  hue,  show- 
ing that  the  orb  (»f  day  had  touched  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  when  a  lady  entered  by  a  duor  ■ 
from  the  gardens,  magnificently  habited  in  aa 
evening  dress,  with  somewhat  more  display  of 
her  fair  person  than  the  general  habits  of  the 
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English  people  rendered  decorous.  We  see  the 
sanne  mode  of  dress  in  the  pictares  of  Rubens, 
especially  those  in  which  be  represents  the 
•ourt  of  France  at  that  period ;  but  the  cos- 
tume had  not  yet  become  general  in  Great 
Britain,  and,  to  English  minds,  the  dress  might 
kave  been  higher,  the  wing* like  collar  more 
close.  The  lady  closed  the  door  and  locked  it ; 
looked  eagerly  round,  advanced  to  the  other 
door,  and  did  the  same.  Then,  taking  a- small 
vial  from  that  fair  bosom,  and  a  plate  from  the 
table,  she  poured  out  of  the  little  bottle  a  white 
powder  into  the  centre  of  the  plate.  There  was 
a  liitle  vase  of  silver  standing  near,  filled  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  from  it  she  took  a  portion 
with  a  small  silver  ladle,  then  mingled  the  sugar 
and  the  white  prjwder  in  the  plate  intimately 
togf.'tber,and  sprinkled  the  confectionery  thickly 
with  the  mixture.  This  done,  she  again  gazed 
irund,  looked  out  through  both  the  windows, 
re^^laced  the  little  vial  in  her  bosom,  and  then 
unlocking  cither  door,  went  forth  again. 

The  room  remained  vacant  for  half  an  hour ; 
twilight  succeeded  to  broad  day,  and  night  to 
twilight,  but  soft  and  fair  ;  no  lieayy  darkness, 
but  a  gentle  transparent  shade,  with  the  star- 
light and  the  coming  moon,  felt  though  not 
seen,  within  the  chamber.  The  windows  re- 
mained open ;  the  soft  air  sighed  in  through 
the  branches,  and  a  solitary  note  of  the  long- 
singing  merle  was  heard  every  now  and  then 
from  beneath  the  leaves.  . 

Suddenly  the  quick  hoofs  of  a  number  of 
horses  sounded  on  the  road  near,  then  stopped, 
and  voices  talking  gaily  in  the  house  succeeded. 
Two  servants  entered  that  carefully  decked 
room,  and  lighted  the  candles  in  the  lustres. 
A  moment  afler,  a  man,  in  a  white  cap  and 
apron,  followed,  looked  over  the  whole  table, 
moved  some  of  the  flowers  upon  the  dishes,  but 
the  cook  did  not  seem  to  remark  that  aught  had 
been  done  to  his  confectionery. 

*»  'Ods  life,  there  are  more  of  them  coming," 
he  cried,  addressing  the  other  two  servants,  as 
the  tramp  of  more  horses  was  heard  ;  "  I  wish 
they  would  keep  their  hungry  throats  away. 
Run  out,  Lloyd,  and  see  who  are  these  new 


The  room  was  left  vacant  again  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  the  duor  was  thrown  open  by 
one  of  the  attendants.  The  lady  entered,  lean- 
ing somewhat  languishingly  on  the  arm  of  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  splendidly  dressed,  but 
yet  without  that  air  of  high  birth  and  courtly 
habits  which  were  eminently  conspicuous  in  his 
fair  companion. 

A  slight  degree  of  paleness  spread  over  the 
lady*8  face  as  she  passed  the  threshold,  and  the 
deep  fringed  eyelids  dropped  over  the  large 
black  eyes.  The  gentleman*s  look  was  upon 
her  at  the  moment,  and  his  brow  somewhat 
contracted ;  his  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  shrewd  and  bitter  meaning.  He 
said  naught,  however ;  and  the  lady,  recovering 
herself  in  a  moment,  turned  her  head,  saying  to 
the  servant  behind,  *'  Let  the  men  wait— tell 
the  boy  I  will  see  him,  and  receive  his  lord's 
letter  after  supper." 

"  Who  are  these  men  1"  asked  the  gentleman, 
advancing  with  her  towards  the  table. 

**  The  page  of  the  Earl  of  Hillingdon,  my 
good  tord,"  she  replied,  with  a  saroastic  smae, 


seating  herself  in  the  nearest  chair ;  "his  page 
and  a  servant,  bearing  a  letter  from  that  noble 
gentleman  to  poor  deserted  me.'* 

"  Nay,  not  much  deserted,"  cried  the  other, 
in  a  gallant  tone,  "  when  my  heart  and  so  many 
others  are  at  your  feet." 

"  Hush  !"  she  said  sharply,  though  in  a  low 
voice,  **  nothing  of  this  before  the  servants." 

As  she  spoke  a  dish  was  brought  in,  and 
handed  first  to  her  guest ;  but  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely courteous  that  night,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  to  her.  She  took  somo  at  once,  and 
ate  without  noticing  his  attention,  but  saying 
aloud,  as  he  helped  himself,  "  I  am  but  a  poor' 
housekeeper,  my  good  lord,  and  am  sorry  my 
noble  uncle  is  not  here  to  treat  you  better ;  but 
I  told  the  cook  to  do  his  best,  and  show  his 
skill." 

*'  Oh,  this  is  excellent !"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, *'  and  will  make  up  for  my  bad  fare  yester- 
day at  Hertford,  where  everything  was  so  bitter 
methought  I  was  poisoned.  The  taste  is  in  my 
mouth  still." 

"  Nay,  we  must  drive  it  thence  with  better 
things,"  said  the  lady.  *»  I  would  not  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  receiving  you,  when  you 
wrote  to  say  you  would  come,  though  my  uncle 
was  absent ;  and  I  must  try  to  make  up  for 
your  disappointdlent  in  not  finding  him,  by 
giving  you  good  cheer — will  you  not  tako 
wine !" 

"  Let  us  drink  from  the  same  cup,"  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  soft  and  passionate  look,  not- 
withstanding her  warning  ;  **  the  wine  will  only 
taste  sweet  to  me,  if  your  lips  sip  it  too." 

The  lady's  eye  flashed  suddenly,  and  her  brow 
grew  dark  ;  but  she  answered,  tossing  her  proud 
head,  "I  drink  after  no  one,  my  lord.  As  to 
drinking  after  me,  you  may  do  as  yon  please. 
Give  me  somo  wine." 

**  Oh,  your  cup  will  render  the  wine  nectar 
to  me,"  said  the  guest,  while  the  attendant  to 
whom  she  had  spoken  poured  out  some  wine 
for  her  into  one  of  the  golden  goblets.  She 
took  a  small  portion,  and  then  told  the  man  to 
give  it  to  her  visitor,  saying,  with  a  laugh  not 
quite  natural,  '*  What  foolish  things  men  are  !*' 

The  supper  proceeded ;  dish  after  dish  was 
brought  in,  but  the  gentleman  would  taste  noth- 
ing of  what  the  lady  had  not  partaken  before, 
till  his  conduct  became  somewhat  remarkable. 
Her  brow  grew  dark  as  night  for  an  instant, 
but  cleared  again ;  and  all  that  remained  was  a 
bright  red  spot  upon  her  cheek. 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  sound  near  the 
open  window,  as  the  supper  drew  towards  its 
conclusion,  and  the  lady  remarked,  **  The  wind 
methinks  is  risii^"  Twice  or  thrice  she  look- 
ed in  the  directioVof  the  window,  and  a  sort  of 
anxious  uncertain  expression  came  into  her 
face.  She  pressed  her  guest  to  drink  more 
wine,  and  he  did  so,  always  using  the  same 
cup  and  keeping  it  by  him;  but  the  wine  at 
last  seemed  to  have  its  effect.  His  face  flushed, 
his  eyes  sparkJJhiis  language  became  warm 
and  passionallHpbliewhat  coarse  withal,  and 
mingled  with^^iitterness  especially  on  the 
subject  of  woman's  heart  and  mind,  which  was 
little  less  than  insulting  in  a  lady*s  presence. 

Her  eye  fixed  upon  him  firmly,  shining  clear 
and  bright  like  a  diamond,  from  under  the 
alifhtly  contracted  brow ;  the  red  spot  Taoished 
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from  her  cheek,  and  she  remained  deadly  pale. 
"  Why  gaze  you  at  me  so  sternly,  lovely  Kate  1" 
asked  her  guest. 

*'  Because  I  think  you  do  not  yet  know  wo- 
men rightly,"  answered  the  lady  at  once :  "  you 
will  Jearn  belter  one  day.  You  need  wait  no 
longer,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  attend- 
ants ;  "  we  will  be  our  own  servants.  Now, 
my  good  lord,  to  end  your  supper,  taste  one  of 
these  tarts  of  Flemish  cream.  I  marked  well 
when  last  you  were  here  that  you  loved  them, 
and  I  had  them  prepared  expressly  for  you." 

One  of  the  servants,  ere  he  went,  carried  the 
silver  dish  to  his  lady*s  g[uest ;  but  the  gentle- 
man kept  his  rule.  *'  Will  you  divide  one  with 
me,  bright  Kate  1"  he  asked. 

"  Nay,"  she  answered,  glancing  her  eyes  for 
an  instant  to  the  window,  **  I  am  not  fond  of 
them." 

"  Then  I  will  not  take  them  either,"  said  her 
TJsitor.  "  What  you  love  I  will  love — what  you 
take  I  will  Uke." 

The  lady  set  her  teeth  hard ;  then,  as  the 
servant  set  down  the  dish  and  withdrew,  she 
suddenly  stretched  out  her  hand  to  another 
plate,  saying  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  and  with 
a  bland  smile,  **  Well  I  will  divide  one  of  these 
lady-grace's,  as  they  call  them,  with  you." 

"  That  is  kind,  lovely  Kate,"  cried  the  visi- 
tor, drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  her ;  *'  and  of 
all  lady*s  grace  on  earth,  let  me  have  yours." 

The  lady  smiled  again  quite  sweetly,  parted 
the  sort  of  cheesecake  equally,  and  gave  him 
half.  He  paused  an  instant,  and  she  began. 
Then  he  ate,  saying.  "This  is  excellent." 

"  It  is  not  bad,"  she  answered,  continuing  to 
eat  the  cake,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him. 

**  Now  that  I  have  my  lady's  grace,"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  nearer  still,  and  CDdeavouring 
to  put  his  arm  round  her.  But,  instantly,  she 
started  up  with  a  look  of  scorn  ;  and,  at  the 
some  moment,  William  Ifibrd  sprang  in  at  the 
open  window. 

«*  What  is  this,  my  lord  !"  he  cried,  *'  insult- 
ing my  sweet  cousin !  Upstart  and  villain  as 
you  are,  were  there  a  drop  of  really  noble  blood 
in  your  veins — " 

"  It  is  vain,  William !  it  is  vain  !"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  low  tone.  **  You  have  come  too  late. 
I  have  eaten  too.  My  right  noble  lord,  yo^ 
look  very  pale.  I  told  you  that  you  knew  not 
women  rightly.  You  know  them  now  —  as 
much  as  e'er  you  will  know.  Heaven !  how 
faint  I  feel!  But  bis  eyes  roll  in  his  head. 
Stop  him  from  the  door,  William.  You  ar'b 
sick,  my  lord !  Will  you  try  some  Flemish 
cream,  or  taste  more  otmmvLt  lady's  grace  1 
Methinks  you  have  had  enough  for  once." 

*•  I  was  warned !  I  was  warned  !"  murmured 
the  unhappy  man,  holding  by  the  table  for  sup- 
port. 

••  Ay ;  but  not  warned  that  the  hate  of  a 
heart  like  mine  will  8acri||^fe  itself  for  ven- 
geance," answered  the  laj^Btoking  down  into 
a  seat.  ^^V 

"  I  will  have  vengeance,  mi,"  said  the  guest, 
starting  up,  and  staggering  with  a  furious  effort 
towards  the  door.  But  William  Iffurd  caught 
him  by  the  breai»t,  and  threw  him  back.  He 
staggered— fell — rolled  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
frightful  convulsions,  and  then,  with  a  scream 


like  that  of  a  sea-bird  in  a  storm,  gaTe  np  the 
ghost. 

William  Ifibrd  was  at  this  moment  bj  tbs 
lady's  side.  *'  Catherine !  Catherine !"  he  cried, 
♦*  have  you  taken  much  1" 

She  made  no  answer;  some  quick  sharp 
shudders  passed  over  her  frame,  and  a  sort  o( 
choking  sobbing  convulsed  her  throat.  A  min- 
ute after,  her  bead  fell  back  upon  the  chair,  and 
then,  with  a  low  but  sharp  sound,  sunk  dowa 
to  the  ground.  • 

Her  guilty  kinsman  gazed  from  the  oae 
corpse  to  the  other  with  a  wild  and  hesitating 
look.  But  then  he  thought  be  heard  a  noise. 
It  was  the  sound  of  steps  and  yoices  comiog 
near;  and,  leaping  through  the  window,  he 
disappeared.  He  could  not  have  been  gone 
fifly  yards  when  the  door  of  the  room  was 
burst  open  in  haste,  and  the  attendants  of  the 
house  Iflocked  in,  with  the  page  Frill  and  the 
old  servant  Tony  in  the  midst 

"  Poisoned,  boy !  poisoned !"  cried  the  mai 
named  Uoyd.  "  Heaven  and  earth !  it  is  tos 
true !" 

All  paused  I'n  an  instant,  as  the  eight  wbick. 
that  terrible  chamber  presented  lay  before  their 
eyes ;  and  for  some  moments  not  a  word  was 
said,  while  one  gazed  over  the  shoulders  of 
another  at  the  two  corpses.  Then  all  burst 
forth  at  once,  surrounding  the  Earl  of  Hilling- 
don*s  page,  and  questioning  him  closely  with 
eager  and  vociferous  tongues ;  but  Frill  was 
more  guarded  in  his  answers  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  told  them  that,  liking  all 
fine  sights,  he  had  amused  himself  by  watching 
the  Lady  Catherine  and  her  guest  at  supper, 
through  the  window  on  the  right,  between 
which  and  the  other  window  stood  a  thick  tree. 
He  then  detailed  minutely  all  that  had  occurred 
till  the  entrance  of  Sir  William  IffortV;  declared 
that  he  had  heard  steps  approaching  over  the 
grassy  lawn,  and  there  had  seen  some  one  sod-  . 
denly  appear  in  the  room,  who,  he  supposed, 
had  entered  by  the  other  window.  Ho  stoutly 
denied  having  seen  the  intruder's  face  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  remarked  that  the  poisoning  cooM 
not  be  his  doing,  for  that  nothing  more  was 
eaten,  till,  in  the  midst  of  high  words,  whkk 
first  gave  him  a  clew  to  the  terrible  truth,  the 
one  bad  fallen,  and  then  the  other,  and  he  bad 
run  away  to  bring  assistance. 

Had  the  poison  been  of  such  a  quality  that 
any  antidote  would  have  proved  efiectual,  so 
much  time  was  lost  that  none  could  be  admin- 
istered. Not  a  spark  of  vitality  remained  wbse 
the  bodies  were  at  length  examined  ;  and  the 
only  indication  of  how  the  fatal  event  bad  oc- 
curred which  could  be  discovered,  was  a  small 
vial  in  the  lady's  bosom,  containing  a  very 
minute  portion  of  a  white  powder,  which,  being 
tried  on  a  dog,  produced  almost  instant  death. 

The  wonder  lasted  its  nine  days  and  was 
then  forgotten  by  the  world  at  large ;  but  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Sir  William  IflTord,  the 
gay,  the  witty,  the  dissolute,  continued  for 
some  time  longer  to  excite  inquiry  and  remark. 
No  one  ever  learned  the  conclusion  of  his  his- 
tory ;  some  said  he  had  entered  a  monastery  of 
Barefooted  Friars,  and  died  there  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity ;  others,  with  greater  probability  oa 
their  side,  declared  that  he  had  turned  Turk, 
and  was  to  the  day  of  his  death  one  of  the  i 
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Telentless  perseentors  of  the  Christians.  We 
only  know  that,  on  the  night  when  this  double 
death  took  place,  a  horseman  rode  away  at  a 
terrible  pace  from  the  small  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, took  his  way  as  fast  as  possible 
towards  the  sea-side,  and  there  left  all  traces 
of  his  course  behind. 

For  three  days  the  page  and  the  old  servant 
of  the  Earl  of  HiUingdon  were  detained  in 
Huntingdonshire,  to  give  evidence  regarding 
the  sudden  death  of  two  persons  of  such  high 
rank  ;  but  coroners  were  as  wise,  and  coroners* 
juries  as  enlightened,  in  those  days  as  in  our 
own,  and  a  burlesque  verdict  was  returned  in 
a  very  tragic  case.  The  stout  old  servant  and 
his  youthful  companion  then  set  out  to  join  their 
lord,  arrived  in  Germany  in  safety,  and,  thanks 
to  many  of  those  circumstances  which  might 
have  seemed  best  calculated  to  impede  them, 
such  as  their  ignorance— or  rather  small  knowl- 
edge— of  the  language,  and  their  very  narrow 
information  upon  geographical  subjects,  arrived 
within  a  few  miles*  distance  of  Heidelberg 
with  fewer  difficulties  than  better  instructed 
persons  would  probably  have  encountered. 
The  answers  which  they  gave,  in  what  they 
called  German,  to  the  questions  of  those  who 
interrogated  them  completely  puzzled  their  ex- 
aminers ;  and  the  round  they  took  to  arrive  at 
the  city  brought  them  to  a  point  the  must  oppo- 
site from  that  at  which  a  messenger  from 
England  might  have  been  expected  to  appear. 
It  was  late  at  night  when  they  arrived  at  the 
small  village  of  Liegelhausen ;  but  there  they 
heard  from  the  villagers  a  confirmation  of  the 
rumours  which  had  previously  reached  them, 
that  Heidelberg  was  completely  invested,  and, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  boors,  "that  a 
field  mouse  could  not  creep  in." 

"  I  will  try,  at  all  events ;"  said  Frill,  "  for  I 
know  my  lord  would  give  his  right  hand  for  the 
news  we  bring.  If  it  cost  me  my  ears  I  will 
try  ;*'  and  with  this  magnanimous  resolution 
h9  ky  down  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

It  was  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning :  all 
was  silent  and  solemn ;  the  beleagured  city 
lay  in  its  brief  repose ;  the  cannon  on  the  hills 
and  at  the  gates  were  still ;  the  camp  of  the 
assailants  slumbered,  except  where  the  tired 
sentinel  paced  up  and  down,  longing  for  relief, 
or  where  the  wounded  lay  on  the  feverish  beds 
of  the  crowded  hospitals.  Quietly  and  silently 
on  foot,  with  their  horses  left  behind  at  the 
village,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  Palatinate 
peasantry,  the  servant  and  the  page  plodded 
on  as  if  going  from  Liegelhausen  to  Neuoheim. 
Ere  they  had  gone  far,  they  saw  the  tents 
which  now  thickly  covered  the  slopes  towards 
the  H^ilgiberg,  the  huts  of  the  Croats,  and  the 
breastworks  which  had  been  thrown  up ;  while 
six  pieces  of  artillery  were  seen  stretched  out 
upon  a  battery  some  three  hundred  yards  up 
the  hill.  Still  they  walked  on,  however,  plod- 
ding along,  and  affecting  the  heavy  step  and 
swinging  air  of  the  boor. 

They  were  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
bridge,  when  suddenly,  from  the  neighbouring 
i^d,  they  hcurd  the  call  to  stand,  and  the  next 


instant  seyeral  Aastrian  soldiers,  in  their  white 
uniforms,  sprang  down  into  the  road.  Ono 
seized  Tony  by  the  arm,  and  the  others  were 
running  up,  when  the  page  gave  a  look  to  the 
Neckar  and  sprang  down  the  bank.  The  water* 
fortunately,  was  low,  and  the  boy's  heart  stout. 

"In  Frill!  in!"  cried  Tony;  and,  without 
more  ado,  the  youth  dashed  into  the  stream. 

Two  shots  were  instantly  fired  at  him,  bat 
in  haste  and  ill-aimed.  He  was  seen,  too,  from 
the  bridge,  and  several  arquebuses  were  dis- 
charged amongst  the  Austrians  with  very  little 
reverence  for  poor  Tony,  who  had  nearly  Buf- 
fered severely,  held  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  Protected  by  the  fire  from  the 
bridge,  the  boy  hurried  on  for  some  way,  up  to 
his  middle  in  water,  then  climbing  on  some 
rocks,  and  at  length  plunging  boldly  in  where 
the  tide  was  deep  and  strong.  He  was  a  good 
swimmer,  but  the  force  of  the  stream  was 
great,  and  the  water  deadly  cold.  He  was 
borne  down,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  car- 
ried through  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge* 
and  though  he  struck  for  the  shore  as  long  as 
he  could,  yet  nothing  but  the  town  wall  pre* 
sented  itself  dipping  in  the  river,  asd  his 
strength  began  to  fail.  A  little  sally-port  sod 
landing-place  at  length  came  in  sight ;  but  the 
poor  lad's  heart  sunk,  for  it  was  distant,  and 
he  felt  no  power  within  him  to  reach  it.  The 
last  thing  he  saw  was  a  man  running  quickly 
along  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  then  all  became 
dim  and  green,  with  a  rushing  sound  in  the 
ears,  bewildered  thoughts,  and,  at  length,  doU 
forget  fulness. 

When  the  page  opened  his  eyes  again,  he 
was  in  a  small  room  and  laid  undressed  upon  s 
bed,  with  an  old  man  of  a  mild  and  venerable 
aspect  gazing  at  him.  His  whole  frame 
tingled ;  his  breathing  was  heavy  and  difll- 
cult :  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  world  upon 
his  chest ;  and,  for  several  minutes,  he  recol- 
lected naught  of  what  had  happen^.  There 
were  sounds  in  the  air,  however,  which  soon 
recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  where  he  was. 
Every  minute  or  two  a  loud  explosion  shook 
the  house  and  made  the  casements  clatter  as 
if  the  whole  building  were  coming  down  ;  and, 
raising  himself  upon  his  arm,  he  tried  to  speak; 
but  the  old  man  gave  him  a  sign  to  be  silent, 
and,  going  to  a  table  near,  brought  him  a  small 
quantity  of  wine. 

It  was  long  ere  the  stranger  would  permit 
him  to  converse,  and  longer  ere  be  would 
allow  him  to  rise,  although  the  page  explained 
that  he  had  come  to  bring  some  intelligence  ef 
importance  to  his  lord  the  Earl  of  Hilliigdon. 

**  Your  lord  is  quite  safe  and  well,"  replied 
old  Dr.  Alting,  to  whose  house  the  youth  had 
been  taken,  in  answer  to  his  anxious  inquiries, 
"  and  you  can  go  to  him  by-and-by.  At  present 
you  are  not  fit.  There  will  be  no  assault  to- 
day, for  there  was  one  yesterday ;  so  you  will 
have  time  enough." 

But  Frill  was  impatient,  and  about  three 
o'clock  he  was  permitted  to  go  forth  with 
directions  as  to  where  be  was  likely  to  find 
his  master.  The  poor  boy,  however,  had 
somewhat  miscalculated  bis  strength ;  for  be 
found  to  climb  the  hfll  a  weary  task;  and  wbea 
he  had  obtained  admission  into  the  castle,  be 
was  sent  from  place  to  ^ee  in  seaicb  ec 
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Algernon,  ttll  at  length  he  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  casement,  and  cried  from  very 

While  there,  a  yeang  officer  passed  with  his 
hand  bound  up,  and  paused  to  enquire  what 
ariled  him.  The  matter  was  soon  explained, 
and  the  Ihd  was  once  more  directed  onward, 
but  with  fitter  assurance. 

*«  The  jJarl  is  at  the  block-house  which  you 
see  just  peeping  up  yonder,"  said  the  officer ; 
"  r  left  him  there  five  minutes  ago ;  but  go  by 
those  lower  paths,  for  the  fire  is  somewhat  hot, 
and  you  may  chance  to  get  hurt  as  I  have  dQne, 
or  worse." 

Tlie  boy  rose  again  and  walked  on,  passed 
throogh  the  park  of  Hie  Friesenberg,  and  ap- 
proached the  edge  of  the  Carmelite  wood.  The 
cannenade,  as  he  went,  became  every  moment 
more  and  more  fierce,  and  the  balls  whistled 
more  than  once  over  his  head,  while  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  was  mingled  at  intervals  with  the 
rattling  fire  of  small  arms.  Not  only  in  front 
and  to  the  right  was  heard  the  sullen  sound  of 
the  heavy  ordnance ;  but  rolling  round  and 
round,  the  deep  voice  of  the  cannon  from  the 
walls,  and  then  farther  ofiT  again  from  the  Im- 
perial batteries  was  heard  like  thunder  in  a 
forest,  and  still  the  mountains  and  rocks  sur- 
rounding the  narrow  valley  of  Neckar  echoed 
and  re-echoed  the  terrific  noise.  He  was  a 
brave  lad,  but  his  nerves  were  shaken,  and  he 
looked  round  from  time  to  time  to  right  and  to 
led  expecting  to  see  the  enemy  forcing  their 
way  in. 

At  length,  however,  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  little  hill  on  which  the  block-house  stood, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  two  or  three  men  whose 
faces  he  knew  well,  standing  above,  before  a 
small  palisade.  "  Is  my  lord  here,  Halford !" 
he  cried.    "  Is  my  lord  here  1" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  cried  the  man.  ♦*  Come  up, 
Frill ;"  and  the  boy  with  a  lightened  heart  ran 
up  the  steps  of  the  mount.  Before  he  reached 
the  top,  Algernon  Grey  came  forth  himself, 
saying  to  the  man  to  whom  Frill  had  spoken, 
"  Go  round  to  Colonel  Herbert,  Halford,  as  fast 
as  possible.  Say  there  is  no  demonstration 
even  here — ^that  I  have  too  many  men,  and  we 
are  doing  nothing.  Ah,  Frill,  is  that  you !  Wel- 
come back,  my  good  boy.  How  in  Heaven's 
name  got  you  in  1    Where  is  Tony  V 

"  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy,"  replied  the  boy. 
*•  I  swam  thQ  Neckar,  and  was  nearly  drowned, 
but  he  was  ca^ht." 

"  What  ne4«  from  England  V*  asked  Alger- 
non Grey  eageriy.  "  Did  the  Lady  Catherine 
give  you  or  Tony  a  letter  for  roe  V* 

»*None,  my  noble  lord,"  answered  the  page. 
«*  She  intended,  I  believe,  but  was  prevented." 

"That  is  most  unfortunate!"  cried  his  lord 
bitterly.  *'A11  is  going  wrong  here,  and  one 
word  might  have  been  of  vast  importance — " 

••  I  have  something  to  tell,  sir,*'  said  Frill,  in 
a  low  tone,  *'  if  you  would  move  down  a  little, 
fer  it  is  not  fitted  f9T  all  ears.*^ 

Algernon  took  a  few  steps  down  the  hill, 
saying,  •*  Speak,  speak !"  and  the  boy  went  on, 
in  a  voice  raised  little  above  a  whisper,  to  de- 
tail all  that  had  occurred  since  ho  had  led  his 
lord.  When  he  came  to  the  catastrophe,  Al- 
gernon Grey  turned  deadly  pale,  shocked  and 
bonified  beyond  expression.    For  several  min- 


ntes  he  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  gazed  upoi 
the  ground  in  sad  and  bitter  silence.  He  was 
free — the  heavy  bond  which  bad  weighed  opoo 
him  for  so  many  years  was  broken — his  liberij 
was  restored ;  but  how  dark  and  terrible  were 
the  meansl  and  with  these  his  mind  busied  it- 
self in  gloomy  thoughts  ere  it  would  rest  od 
aught  else. 

*•  Who  was  the  mant"  he  asked  at  length,— 
"the  person  you  say  came  in  by  the  window V 

•*  I  did  not  see  his  face,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
boy ;  "  but  I  heard  the  voice  of  Sir  William  If- 
ford !" 

♦*My  lord,  my  lord !"  cried  the  soldier  Hal- 
ford, coming  back  as  fast  as  he  could  ran, 
**  Col6nel  Herbert  desires  yoU  to  advance  to  the 
pheasant-garden,  without  a  moment's  delaj, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  guard  here." 

Algernon  Grey  hurried  up,  called  out  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch  troops  from  the  block-house 
and  a  small  detached  trench  in  front,  arrayed 
them  on  the  slope,  and,  telling  the  pa;^  to  re- 
main with  the  guard  he  led  behind,  ordered  the 
men  to  advance  at  the  charging  pace  by  the 
winding  path  through  the  wood.  The  roll  of 
musketry  was  now  heard  sharp  and  near,  min- 
gled with  drums  beating  the  charge :  and,  fall- 
ing back  to  the  side  of  the  man  Halford,  the 
young  Earl  demanded  what  he  had  seen  and 
beard. 

"There  were  full  two  thousand  men.  sir,  advan- 
cing to  storm  the  works  in  the  pheasant-garden," 
he  replied.  **  I  counted  ten  Austrian  ensigns 
myself;  and  there  were  a  number  of  Bavarian 
troops  behind." 

"  Were  they  near  V  asked  Algernon  Grey. 

*'  Half  way  between  the  Crane's-aest  and  the 
Cavalier,"  replied  the  soldier. 

The  young  Earl  ran  on  again  to  place  himsetf 
at  the  head,  murmuring,  **  No  time  is  to  be  lost, 
indeed." 

The  way  was  heavy  and  circuitous,  interrupt- 
ed by  frequent  flights  of  steps,  which  greatly 
delayed  the  men ;  but  there  was  no  cutting 
across  ;  for  the  trees  and  the  rocks  of  the  Frie- 
senberg in  that  part  which  had  not  yet  been 
levelled,  interrupted  the  straight  course  which 
might  otherwi.<;e  have  been  taken ;  and  the 
firing  was  heard  nearer  and  nearer,  till  even 
the  sound  of  the  guns  did  not  drown  the  crif^s 
and  shouts  with  which  it  was  mingled  ;  whilst 
still  the  beating  drum  and  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet  was  heard  urging  the  men  on  eitiier 
side  to  deadly  strife.  The  young  Earl's  heart 
beat  vehemently  to  get  forward,  but  a  fuiJ 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  ere  he  came  insight 
of  the  point  of  attack,  approaching  the  works 
assailed  by  the  angle  of  a  fortified  terrace  which 
led  to  the  Cavalier.  This  terrace  was,  perhaps, 
the  weakest  point  of  the  whole  defences  of  the 
castle ;  and,  though  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  the  Cavalier  above,  it  formed  a  sort  of  step, 
as  it  were,  to  the  attack  of  the  stronger  work. 
The  parapets,  too,  had  been  terribly  shattered 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  and,  when  the  young  Eng- 
lishman first  caught  sight  of  it,  a  terrible  and 
an  alarming  scene  presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 
An  Austrian  flag  was  already  upon  the  ter- 
race; the  fight  was  going  on  hand  to  hand 
in  several  places ;  and,  at  the  farther  angle, 
driven  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  Cavalier, 
he  caught  sight  of  Colonel  Herbert,  wiik  a 
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Bohemian  flag  in  his  hand,  rallying  his  men  to  I  German  officer,  came  forward  to  meet  h-'m, 
eharge  the  enemy  in  ttie  hope  of  clearing  the   saying,  **  He  is  living,  my  lord ;  he  has  spoken, 


platform. 

No  consideration  was  necessary;  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued  was  plain  and  straight- 
forward ;  and  though  at  the  risk  of  encounter- 
ing the  fire  of  friends  as  well  as  of  enemies, 
Algernon  Grey  sprang  up  the  steps  to  the  top 
of  the  terrace,  arrayed  his  men  ^'ith  a  wide 
front,  and  gave  the  order  to  charge.  There 
was  no  hesitation  either  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Dutch.  All  saw  that,  without  a 
great  effort,  .the  fort  was  lost ;  and,  rushing  on 
in  a  compact  body,  they  swept  the  whole  length 
of  the  terrace,  driving  the  assailants  before 
them  at  the  point  of  the  pike.  Attacked  in 
front  and  rear  at  the  same  time,  the  Imperial 
troops,  who  were  establishing  themselves  on 
the  platform,  gave  way ;  many  threw  down 
their  arms ;  and  many  either  leaped  over  the 
parapet  into  the  midst  of  their  comrades  below. 
Of  rushed  to  the  tops  of  the  ladders,  and  cast 
themselves  upon  those  who  were  climbing  up 
to  support  them.  The  outwork  was  regained ; 
and,  waving  his  hand  to  Herbert,  whom  he 
saw  a  little  in  advance,  the  young  Earl  was 
turning  his  head  to  give  orders  for  a  part  of 
his  men  to  fall  back  and  line  the  parapet  agaia, 
when  suddenly  ho  saw  Agnes's  father  stagger, 
drop  the  flag,  and  fall  forward  on  the  platform. 
With  a  few  brief  words  as  to  the  defence  of 
the  work,  Algernon  Grey  sprang  forward  to 


he  has  mentioned  your  name.' 

In  another  instant  Algernon  was  by  Herb<?rt*s 
side,  and  saw,  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  that  his 
eyes  were  open,  and  the  light  of  life  and  intel- 
lect still  therein.  They  turned  upon  hem,  in- 
deed, with  a  faint  sad  look,  and  the  lips  moved 
for  a  moment  ere  a  sound  issued  forth.  "  My 
child  !"  he  said,  at  length,  "  my  child  !** 

"Shall  I  send  for  herl"  asked  Algernon 
Grey,  kneeling  by  bis  side,  and  bending  down 
his  ear. 

«'No,  no!'*  answered  the  wounded  man, 
quickly ;  •*  but  her  fate,  young  man— her  fate  t" 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not,"  answered  the  Earl ;  "I 
will  defend,  protect  her  with  my  life — die  for 
her  should  need  be." 

•*  I  believe  you,"  said  Herbert ;  **  I  will  trust 
you,  through  God.  Yet  swear  to  me  that  you 
will  deal  with  her  honestly ;  swear  by  all  that 
you  hold  most  sacred—by  your  faith  in  Christ — 
by  your  honour  as  an  English  gentleman,  that 
you  will  be  to  her  as  a  brother." 

•*  I  will  be  more,"  answered  Algemsn,  in  a 
low,  but  firm  voice,  *'  I  will  be  her  husband.  1 
swear  to  you,  by  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  that,  as 
soon  as  she  herself  will  consent,  she  shall  be 
my  wife ;  till  then,  my  sister." 

'*  Your  wife !"  said  Herbert,  sternly ;  "  have 
you  not  another  wife,  young  lord  V* 
!     '•  No  ;"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  pressing 


Herbert's  side.     Two  of  his  men  had  already   bis  hand  ;  "  that  impediment  is  removed — that 


raised  him  in  their  arms ;  but  his  head  hung 
heavily  on  bis  shoulder ;  and  a  ghastly  wound 
on  the  right  temple,  passing  along  the  whole 
side  of  the  head  and  evidently  injuring  the 
skull,  *•  bade  hope  itself  despair." 

*'  He  is  dead,  sir,  he  is  dead,"  said  one  of  the 
men  who  held  him  in  his  arms. 

*'  I  think  not,"  said  Algernon,  watching  his 
countenance  sadly  ;  ''  the  brain  will  not  be  in- 
jured. Throw  a  cloak  over  him  and  carry  him 
down  into  the  garden  ;  I  will  come  in  a  minute, 
when  I  have  spoken  with  the  captaiu  of  the 
cavalier — get  him  some  water." 


bond  broken.  If  you  had  read  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  you,  you  would  have  seen  that  the  mar- 
riage was  but  in  name.  "  It  is  now,,  however, 
altogether  .it  an  end.  I  have  received  the 
tidings  this  day — within  this  hour.  She  whom 
men  called  my  wife  is  dead." 

"  DeadV'  cried  Herbert,  in  a  stronger  voice ; 
**  death  is  busy  just  now  ;"  and  then  he  paused, 
and  raised  his  hand  feebly  to  his  head  ;  but  the 
fingers  rested  upon  the  bloody  hair,  and  he  drew 
them  back,  and  pressed  Algernon's  hand  in  his. 
*'  I  trust  you,'*  he  said  at  length,  '*  I  trust  you,. 
Algernon.     Obcrntraut's  news  that  you  were 


The  men  took  him  up  and  bore  him  down  j  already  married,  frightened — shocked  me.  I 
the  steps ;  but  the  news  had  spread  already  |  found  confinnation  in  your  letter,  and  I  have 
amongst  the  men,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  j  been  very  s:id  ever  since  ;  but  I  trust  you. 
were  greatly  discouraged.  Although  rapid  j  Love  her — oh,  love  her,  and  make  her  happy, . 
means  were  taken  by  Algernon  Grey  and  the  .  for  she  deserves  it  well.  Ah  hour  more,  and 
officer  now  in  command  of  the  outwork  for  its  .  the*  father's  arm  will  be  c»ld  and  powerless, 
defence  it  is  prohahle  that  it  would  have  been  Be  you  all  to  her.  What  wants  that  man  ?  Ask 
taken  that  night,  as  it  was  on  the  following  him  whence  he  comes.  I  would  fain  die  in 
morning,  had  not  the  Imperial  ofliccrs,  smarting  !  quiet." 

f|^m  severe  loss  and  discouraged  by  an  unex-  <      "  The  town  has  fallen,  sir,"  said  an  officer, 
pected  repulse  at  the  very  moment  whun  they  j  who  had  come  up  in  haste.     *'  In  two  places 

'      *     ■     '  they  have  forced  a  way,  and  Colonel  Merven 


thought  themselves  victorious,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat  a  retreat.  A  furious  cannonade 
followed  the  enemy  as  they  retired ;  and,  seeing 
that  all  was  safe  for  the  time  in  that  quarter, 
Algernon  Grey  left  his  men  under  the  command 
of  the  Dutch  officer  associated  with  him,  and 
turned  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  friend.  At 
the  top  of  the  steps,  however,  his  eye  ran  over 
the  town  of  Heidelberg,  and  he  beheld  with 
consternation  fire  and  smoke  arising  in  large 
volumes  from  three  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Springing  down,  he  hurried  to  a  spot  where, 
ander  some  trees,  he  saw  several  men  grouped 
together  around  another  lying  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  he  advanced,  one  of  them,  a  young 
U 


has  retreated  to  the  castle  with  the  garrison. 
He  sent  me  up  to  call  Col(9nel  Plerbort  to  in- 
stant council." 

•'  Tell  him,"  said  Herbert,  raising  his  head, 
"that  Colonel  Herbert  is  removed  from  his 
command  by  a  higher  power  than  any  on 
earth.  Tell  him  what  you  have  seen,  and  that 
I  say,  God  protect  him,  and  bless  his  arms  in  a 
just  cause !  Now,  Algernon,  one  word  more 
— there  are  not  many  left  for  me  to  speak:  the 
town  is  taken— the  castle  mast  fall ;  we  have 
no  stores,  no  means.  Good  God  !  let  not  my 
child  be  in  this  place,  if  it  must  fall  by  storm ! 
Heaven  and  earth  ! — it  makes  thia  poor  ^at* 
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tered  brain  reel.  Swear,— swear  you  will  take 
ber  hence.  There  are  the  passages  below ; 
she  knows  them  alL  There  is  the  way,  out 
there  ;**— and  he  pointed  with  his  hand. 

"  I  will,  if  it  be  possible,"  answered  Alger- 
non Grey. 

**  Possible,  possible!'*  said  Herbert,  his  mind 
•Tidcntly  wandering ;  "  oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible. You  hear,  he  swears  that  he  will  take 
her  hence,'  continued  the  dying  man,  with  his 
faint  eyes  rolling  orer  the  bystanders;  ^'he 
swears — ^remember— keep  him  to  his. oath." 

*•  What,  my  gallant  friend  !"  said  an  English 
Toiee  behind  Algernon  Grey,  '*  brought  to  this 
at  last  V 

"  Ay,  Merren,  ay,  eren  so,"  answered  Her- 
bert ;  **  we  must  all  come  to  this.  Bring  me 
some  water.  I  will  speak  with  you.  Merven. 
He  swears  he  will  take  her  hence  before  they 
•tonn  the  place.  Send  him  forth,  for  I  know 
him — know  him  well.  He  will  remain  to 
tight ;  and  then  she  is  without  father,  husband, 
friend.  Oh,  God  !  bare  mercy  on  me  !  how 
my  brain  reels!" 

**  Let  some  one  fetch  a  litter,''  said  Merven, 
kneeling  down  by  his  side ;  *'  we  must  bear 
him  home." 

'*  I  hare  sent  for  one  already,"  said  Alger- 
non Grey ;  **  yonder  it  comes,  I  think." 

•*  My  child,  my  sweet  child  !"  said  Herbert, 
gazing  still  in  MerTen*a  face  ;  ''  she  can  close 
my  eyes,  and  then  awaj— you  will  not  let  him 
linger!" 

•*  No,"  answered  the  GoTemor,  "  I  will  send 
him  forth,  upon  my  word.  If  my  command  is 
of  any  power  he  shall  go.  He  can  be  of  little 
service  here,  I  fear." 

"Thanks,  thanks!"  said  Herbert,  and  fell 
into  silence,  closing  his  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  after,  a  litter  was  brought  up 
from  the  castle  ;  it  was  one  which  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  had  often  used, — and  Herbert  was 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  curtains  drawn.  Four 
stou^  soldiers,  taking  it  upon  their  shoulders, 
carried  it  down,  and  Algernon  Grey  followed, 
conversing  sadly  with  Merven,  and  informing 
him  of  all  that  had  taken  place  of  the  assault  on 
their  side. 

"You  have  been  more  fortunate  than  we 
have,"  answered  the  Governor.  "  Trutzkaiser 
was  taken  early  in  the  day ;  and  the  fools,  for- 
getting to  shut  the  gates  as  our  soldiers  rushed 
in,  the  enemy  came  pell  mell  amongst  them. 
I  rallied  them,  barricaded  the  street  by  the 
Spere's  door,  and  kept  them  at  bay  till  four, 
when  came  the  news  that  the  bridge  was  like- 
wise forced ;  and  it  became  needful  at  once  to 
retire  into  the  castle,  lest  I  should  be  taken  in 
front  and  rear  at  once.  But  even  hero  I  find," 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  there  is  but  provi- 
sion and  ammunition  for  four  days.  Tilly  has 
already  sent  to  offer  terms ;  but  I  have  referred 
him  to  Vere,  in  Mannheim ;  and  most  likely  we 
shall  have  another  assault  to-morrow.  Hark ! 
Do  you  hear  those  shrieks  ]  'Tis  from  the 
town.  The  bloody  villains  are  at  their  work !" 
and  he  looked  sternly  down  upon  the  ground, 
setting  his  teeth  hard.  Algernon  Grey  made 
•no  reply ;  and  Merven  continued,  **  You  have 
promised  to  go,  my  friend,  and  take  the  sweet 
jgiil  with  you ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  1" 

"  1  know  not,"  answered  the  young  Earl ; 


**  but  my  promise  was  only  conditional.  If  wt 
could  send  her  forth  in  safety  all  would  be  wefi: 
I  cannot— ought  not  to  quit  the  place  while  yoi 
remain  to  defend  it." 

"He  knew  you,  you  see,**  said  Merveo; 
**  but  if  there  be  a  means  I  must  send  you ;  for 
I  have  promised  unconditionally ;  and  you  most 
obey  me,  my  young  lord — how,  is  the  onlj 
question."  * 

"  Herbert  seemed  to  think  she  knew  of  somt 
means,"  said  Algernon  Grey  ;  '*  but  yet — " 

"No  buts,  my  lord,"  replied  Merven.  *'If 
there  be  a  means  you  must  take  it,  when  and 
how  you  can.  I  desire,  I  command  you  to  do 
so ;  it  will  be  two  mouths  less  in  the  casile, 
and  that  is  always  something.  Stay,  I  will  aik 
him  what  he  meant.  Perhaps  we  could  dress 
her  as  a  page,  and  send  you  under  a  flag  of  trace 
to  confer  with  Vere  on  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  no,  it  would  not  do.  Tilly  is  such  i 
brute ;  you  would  almost  be  as  safe  within  tbe 
walls ;  and  his  men  are  not  the  most  famous 
for  keeping  terms  even  when  solemnly  sworn 
to.  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  all  massa- 
cred marching  out.  But  I  will  ask  him  if  he 
knows  any  other  means  ;"  and,  taking  a  ^tep  or 
two  forward  to  the  side  of  the  litter,  he  drew 
back  the  curtain.  Tbe  moment  after,  be  turned 
his  face  sadly  towards  Algernon  Grey,  shaking 
his  head  sadly,  and  saying,  "  He  can  give  no 
answer  now." 

Herbert's  eyes  were  open,  but  they  were 
fixed  and  meaningless.  The  jaw  had  dropped ; 
the  hand  grasped  tight  the  side  of  the  Utter, 
but  it  was  already  culd  as  ice. 

"  Halt,  my  men,"  said  Merven  ;  **  'tis  useless 
bearing  him  farther.  Carry  him  to  the  garden- 
er's house,  there;"  and  hn  pointed  up  to  a 
small  stone  building  lying  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  works,  some  fifty  pa<^cs  on  the  left. 
Then  grasping  the  Earl's  hand,  he  added, 
"  Hasten  down  to  her  and  break  tbe  tidings ; 
then  ask  her  if  she  knows  any  means  of  flying 
from  this  place ;  and,  if  she  does,  remember  it 
is  my  most  express  command  that  you  guard 
her  safely  on  the  way'.  They  tell  me  some 
one  got  into  the  town  to-day  from  without; 
and  if  so,  there  must  be  a  way  hence  also." 

"  It  was  my  poor  page,  who  awam  the  Neck- 
ar,"  answered  Algernon,  with  a  sad  smile; 
"  but  I  will  go  and  bear  my  heavy  story  to  poor 
Agnes." 

"  Do,  do,"  said  Merven ;  *'  and  I  will  hastea 
back  into  the  castle  and  send  a  messenger  to 
Tilly,  calling  on  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
to  stop  the  atrocities  going  on  there  belyr. 
Those  ahrieks  wring  my  very  heart." 

The  unfeeling  reply  to  Merven's  message  is 
well  known  ;  and  every  reader  of  history  w 
aware  that  for  three  whole  days  the  town  of 
Heidelberg  was  given  up  to  a  brutal  soldiery. 

Algernon  Grey  walked  sadly  on,  and  slowly 
too  ;  for  he  shrunk  from  the  terrible  task  before 
him.  He  did  wrong,  though  unintentionally. 
for  he  calculated  not  how  fast  rumour  trave'U. 
knew  not  that  the  utmost  speed  was  needful  to 
outstrip  the  winged  messengers  of  evil  tidings. 
He  paused  fgr  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  Agues's  apartments,  which 
were  still  in  what  is  called  the  Electrese's  lodg- 
ing ;  then,  having  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
act,  and  laid  vain  pUins  for  breaking  the  tidings 
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gently,  b6  ascended  with  a  quick  atep,  and 
opened  the  door. 

Agnes  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  her  hands 
pressed  over  her  eyes  and  her  bosom  heaving 
with  heavy  sobs ;  but  the  moment  he  entered 
she  raised  her  head,  started  up  and  cast  herself 
upon  his  bosom,  murmuring,  "  Oh,  Algernon, 
Algernon !" 

He  saw  that  all  had  been  told,  and  for  his  sole 
reply  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  silence. 

**  Where  have  they  taken  him  V*  she  asked, 
at  length,  wiping  away  the  tears  that  flowed 
ftst  again  as  soon  as  dried. 

"  To  the  gardener's  honse,"  he  answerod,  "  to 
the  right  of  the  great  casemate/' 

**  I  mnat  go  thither,"  she  said,  "  I  must  go 
thither.  Come  with  me,  dear  Algernon;  I 
have  none  but  you  to  support  me  now."  And 
she  moved  towards  the  door,  dressed  as  she 
was  at  the  moment. 

"  Nay,  throw  this  veil  over  you,  mv  love,"  he 
said,  taking  up  one  that  lay  near  and  putting  it 
over  her  head.  Then,  drawing  her  arm  through 
his  own,  he  led  her  down,  and,  choosing  the 
least  frcqnentcd  paths,  proceeded  towards  the 
gardener's  house. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  mellow  evening 
of  an  early  autumn  day ;  the  sky  was  clear  and 
bright ;  the  aspect  of  all  nature  sparkling  and 
beautiful ;  peace  and  tranquillity  breathed  forth 
from  the  fair  face  of  all  inanimate  things ;  while 
the  tiger  in  man*s  heart  was  defiling  with  blood 
the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator.  The  contrast 
rendered  that  whole  day  more  dark,  more  sad, 
more  terrible  than  if  heavy  thunder-clouds  had 
brooded  over  the  devoted  city,  or  storm  and 
tempest  had  swept  the  valley,  overrunning  with 
massacre  and  crime. 

They  met  several  of  the  soldiery,  as  they 
walked  on  ;  but,  with  an  instinctive  reverence 
for  sorrow,  the  men  made  large  way  for  them 
to  pass ;  and  Agnes,  with  trembling  steps  and 
weeping  eyes,  approached  the  house  where  her 
fatiicr's  body  lay.  and  entered  the  room  of  death. 
Kor  an  instant  she  clung  almost  convulsively  to 
her  lover's  bosom,  when  the  fearful  sight  of  the 
inanimate  clay,  streaked  with  the  dark  blood  of 
the  death-wound,  appeared  before  her;  but 
then,  loosening  her  hold,  with  a  wild  gasp  she 
crept  towards  the  bed,  as  if  afraid  to  wake  him  ; 
and,  kneeling  down,  kissed  the  cold  hand  and 
cheek.  She  knelt  there  long,  till  the  daylight 
faded,  and  Algernon  gently  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  saying,  "  Rouse  yourself,  dearest  Ag- 
nes !  We  have  his  last  commands  to  obey.  He 
has  given  you  to  me  for  ever ;  but  has  charged 
me  to  convey  you  hence,  if  it  bo  possible,  before 
a  new  assault  has  been  made  upon  the  place, 
hinting  that  you  could  point  out  the  means  of 
flight.  Come,  then,  into  another  room,  and  let 
us  speak  of  these  things." 

Agnes  rose  more  calm  than  he  had  expected, 
and,  laying  her  hand  on  his,  she  answered, 
«*  Whatever  you  ask  me,  I  will  do,  Algernon ; 
but  you  must  let  me  watch  here  this  night ;  I 
will  come  now,  but  it  will  be  to  return  again 
soon  ;  and  I  will  try  to  clear  my  thoughts,  and 
tell  you  what  were  the  wishes  and  intentions 
of  him  who  lies  there  so  sadly  still." 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  bed,  and,  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  withdrew  into  the  outer 
roor.;  oi  iho  pardoner's  dwelling,  where  there 


was  no  one  but  an  old  terrant ;  for  the  chi6L 
gardener  himself  had  removed  some  weeks  be- 
fore to  a  more  secure  abode ;  and  there  seating 
herself  near  the  window,  she  seemed  to  watch 
with  eyes  half  overflowing  the  last  faint  streaks 
of  light  that  hung  upon  the  western  sky. 

"  He  felt  that  it  wonld  end  thos,  Algernon," 
she  said  at  length,  "  and  often  talked  to  mv-«f 
snch  evil  chances,  as  if  he  would  prepare  my 
mind  for  the  event  But  it  went  worse  with 
him  lately ;  for  something,  I  know  not  what, 
had  disturbed  and  grieved  him.  He  spoke  then 
of  sending  me  to  the  Electresa  mother,  and 
seemed  doubtfal  and  anxious ;  whereas  before 
he  had  always  seemed  to  feel  that  if  k  were 
God's  will  he  should  fall,  you  would  proteot 
and  defend  me." 

"  It  was,  my  love,  that  he  heard  suddenly, 
and  from  one  ^ho  knew  not  all  the  facts,"  Al- 
gernon replied,  **  that  which  he  would  not  listen 
to  from  me." 

**  I  fear  it  embittered  his  last  honr,"  said  Ag- 
nes gloomily ;  **  for  he  left  me  this  morning 
more  sad  and  careworn  than  ever.  I  fear  that 
doubts  and  apprehensions  for  his  chHd  trouUed 
him  in  the  hour  of  death." 

"  Not  so,  dear  one,"  replied  her  lover ;  "  by 
a  happy  chance,  my  page  found  means  this 
morning  to  force  his  way  into  the  town,  liaving 
been  sent  by  me  to  England ;  and  thus  I  was 
enabled  to  assure  him  that  every  obstacle  be- 
tween me  and  you  was  lemoved  forever.  It  is 
a  sad  and  horrible  tale,  Agnes,  not  fitted  for 
ears  so  pure  as  yours  to  hear ;  but  of  this,  at 
all  events,  be  assured,  that  on  that  score,  at 
least,  your  father's  heart  was  at  rest,  and  that 
our  union  has  his  blessing." 

*'  Oh,  thank  God !"  said  Agnes,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  breath,  as  if  the  bitterest  part  of  her 
sorrow  was  withdrawn.  **  These  are  balmy 
tidings,  indeed,  Algernon.  But  I  recollect  not 
what  I  was  saying.  Yes ;  it  was  that  ho 
wished  me  to  go  to  the  Electress  Louisa  ;  hot, 
ere  his  messenger  could  return,  the  passage 
from  the  other  side  was  cut  off;  and  then  he 
would  have  sent  me  forth  by  the  passages 
which  lead  out  through  the  rocks  towards  the 
Wolfs  Well,  beyond  the  enemy's  post.  Bat 
I  could  not  go  alone,  and  there  was  no  single 
one  with  whom  he  would  trust  my  safety.  If 
many  went,  we  were  sure  to  be  discovered  and 
stopped,  and  the  peril  seemed  too  great  lor  the 
occasion." 

"  Such  is  not  the  case,  now,"  answered  Al- 
gernon, the  meaning  of  Herbert's  words  break- 
ing upon  him.  **You  are  in  far  more  peril 
here  than  anywhere  in  the  open  country. 
There  we  should  but  be  made  prisoners.  But 
the  storming  of  a  fortress  is  an  awful  thing, 
Agnes,  and  there  are  fates  worse  than  death. 
However,"  he  continued,  as  she  bent  down  her 
head  with  a  pale  cheek,  "  it  is  well  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  event.  Know  you  the  way,  dear 
one  t    Have  you  the  keys !" 

"  This  is  all  that  is  needful,"  answered  Ag- 
nes, drawing  a  key  from  her  bosom.  "Ho 
has  made  me  wear  this  ever  since  the  siege 
began,  and  long  ago  he  taught  me  all  the  ways, 
with  a  prophetic  warning  that  I  might  one  day 
need  them." 

**  I  remember  your  telling  me  so  when  first 
we  met,"  answered  her  lover ;  and  they  yreot 
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on  to  Bpeak  of  many  things  connected  with 
their  past,  their  present,  and  their  future  fate, 
with  that  desultory  discursiveness  in  which 
the  mind  is  fund  to  indulge  in  moments  of  deep 
grief  The  old  servant  of  the  gardener  came 
in  upon  them  to  light  a  lamp,  and  recalled 
them  to  tho  present ;  and  the  night-drum  beat- 
teg  reminded  Algernon  Grey  that  his  men  were 
probably  still  in  the  outworks.  He  loved  not 
to  leave  Agnes  there  alone;  but  she  herself 
was  the  first  to  propose  it.  *•  I  mjist  go  and 
take  my  place  in  that  room/'  she  said  ;  "  and 
there  I  will  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  You 
will  leave  me,  dear  Algernon,  for  you  must  be 
sadly  weary.  You  were  in  arms  all  last  night, 
I  know." 

"  I  will  leave  you  for  an  hour,  Agnes,  for  I 
must  visit  the  posts,''  he  answered  ;  **  but  then 
I  will  return  and  keep  watch  bdside  you— here, 
if  you  would  he  alone,  for  there  are  no  feelings 
between  you  and  me  that  tho  living  eyes  of  him 
whom  we  shall  watch  in  death  might  not  have 
seen  and  sanctioned." 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  no  ;  you  shall  stay  here,  if 
you  will,  when  you  return.  I  own  that  to  have 
you  near  me  will  1^  a  comfort  and  u  support, 
but  for  the  time  I  am  there  I  would  fain  be 
alone.  Yet  come  with  me  to  the  door ;  I  am 
very  weak  and  foolish,  but  it  is  the  first  sight 
of  the  cold  and  motionless  clay  of  those  we  once 
loved  so  dearly  that  unnerves  the  heart." 

Algernon  Grey  took  the  lamp  and  guided  her 
to  the  door,  paused  when  she  hesitated  for  an 
instant,  gazing  forward,  and  then,  when  she  ad- 
vanced steadily,  carrying  the  lamp  which  he  had 
given  her,  he  closed  the  door  and  left  her,  telling 
the  old  man  to  remain  in  the  outer  room  till  he 
returned. 

With  a  quick  step  the  young  Englishman  hur- 
ried up  first  to  the  block-house,  and  thence,  by 
the  same  paths  he  had  pursued  in  the  morning, 
to  the  terrace  and  the  cavalier.  Everywhere 
he  found  the  soldiers  dull,  heavy,  and  dispirited. 
They  seemed  to  mourn  for  Herbert  as  if  he  had 
been  a  father,  and  to  look  upon  the  defence  of 
the  castle  as  hopeless  without  him  to  lead  and 
guide  them.  In  a  brief  conversation,  the  oflicer 
commanding  the  cavalier  mentioned  tiio  facts 
which  ho  had  himself  observed,  and  besought 
him  to  return  to  the  castle  and  tell  the  Gover- 
nor the  state  of  things  at  the  outworks. 

"It  would  be  better,"  he  said,  ''t(»  relieve 
the  men  at  once,  and  send  troops  that  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  fight  under  the  poor  C.olo- 
nel's  command.  If  need  be,  we  can  serve  else- 
where, but  the  men  are  much  fatigued.*-' 

There  was  much  reason  in  what  he  said,  and 
Algernon,  speeding  back  to  the  castle,  made  his 
report  to  the  Governor  in  person.  Merven  saw 
at  once  the  expediency  of  the  arrangements 
proposed,  and  promised  they  should  be  made, 
adding,  **  Tilly  has  allowed  me  to  send  an  offi- 
cer to  Horace  Vere  to  state  exactly  our  situa- 
tion, and  to  ask  his  commands  ;  but  this  licrco 
Bavarian  would  not  grant  a  suspension  of  arms 
even  till  our  messenger's  return,  thinking,  I 
believe,  to  wear  us  out  with  watching  and 
anxiety,  without  any  intention  of  renewing  the 
assault  for  some  days." 

Some  officers  came  in  at  the  moment  with 
reports  ;  and  Algernon  Grey  withdrew  to  return 
t#  the  gardener's  house.  All  was  quiet  and  still 


within  ;  and  advancing  to  the  door  of  the  roonii 
where  he  had  lef\  Agnes,  ho  opened  it  partially, 
saying,  *'  I  have  returned,  dear  girl.*'  He  saw 
that  she  was  kneeling  and  in  prayer;  and, 
closing  the  door  again,  he  dismissed  the  old  man 
to  bed,  wrapped  his  cloak  roond  him,  and  seat- 
ed himself  to  think.  Fur  more  than  an  hour  be 
remained  in  meditation ;  but  he  was  wearied 
with  long  watching  and  great  exertion  for  the 
last  few  days.  His  eyes  felt  heavy ;  and,  ere 
he  had  power  to  resist  the  influence,  he  slept 
He  was  awoke  by  a  quick,  sharp,  measuied 
tramp;  and,  turning  bis  ear,  he  listened.  "Ficah 
men  going  down  to  relieve  the  people  at  the 
outworks,"  he  said — "I  cannot  have  blept 
long ;"  and,  seating  himself  again  in  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen,  he  began  to  meditate 
once  more  upon  his  situation.  Three  minutes 
had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  report  of  a^  can- 
non or  arquebuse  made  him  start  up.  rhen 
came  a  ratiliiig  fire  of  small  arms,  and  then  a 
cannon-shot  from  the  inner  works  of  the  castle. 
Springing  to  tho  door,  he  ran  out,  ascended  an 
outer  staircase  which  led  to  a  high  balcony 
above ;  there  the  view  was  clear  over  tlic  younij, 
lately  planted  trees  of  the  garden  towards  the 
castle;  and,  though  the  night  was  somewhat 
dark,  it  was  soon  brightened  by  a  long  line  of 
tire  that  ran  ahmg  between  him  and  the  great 
casemate.  At  the  same  instant  he  beard  shots 
and  shouts  frum  the  side  of  the  cavalier  ;  and 
the  terrible  truth  burst  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
was  there  ali^io  with  her  he  loved  best  on  eartb, 
between  two  large  parties  of  the  enemy's  troops 
By  some  means  the  Imperialists  had  passed  the 
outworks,  and  gained  the  very  foot  of  the  inner 
defences.  All  return  to  the  castle  was  cut  otf ; 
and  it  was  vain  to  hope,  that,  though  they 
might  be  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  the  castle 
itself,  the  enemy  could  ever  be  dislodged  fruin 
the  advantageous  position  they  had  gaMit'd. 
Thought  was  vain.  There  was  no  roiun  far 
exertion.  Courage  and  daring  could  do  nothing ; 
and  all  that  remained  was  to  save  Agnes  by 
flight,  if  flight  were  yet  possible. 

Hurrying  down  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  re- 
entered the  house  and  found  her  he  loved  in  tht 
outer  room.  ''What  is  iti"  she  cried,  with 
eyes  full  of  terror. 

"The  enemy  have  gained  the  whole  gar- 
dens," answered  Algernon  Grey;  *'tl«»Y  are 
between  us  and  the  castle  on  the  one  side,  and 
in  the  Pheasant-garden  on  tho  other.  Instant 
flight ,  dear  Agnes,  is  our  only  chance — you 
must  not  hesitate,  dear  girl — lifo  is  but  a  small 
consideration  in  comparison  with  what  may 
happen,  if  wc  stay — ^you  must  not  hebitatc." 

"  Not  for  an  instant,"  she  answered  ;  **  it  was 
his  command,  it  is  your  wish,  and  I  am  ready ; 
— one  last  look,  and  I  go." 

She  returned  to  the  room  where  her  fathef« 
body  lay  ;  and  then,  after  pressing  her  lips  upon' 
his,  came  forth,  and  joined  hor  lover.  She  wept 
not, she  trembled  not— she  was  calm  and  firm; 
and  they  issued  forth  together,  gazing  on  luti; 
the  darkness.  •*  This  way."  said  Agnes,  m  a 
low  tone ;  "  it  is  not  far.  Hark  I  how  litTccly 
they  are  firing ;  they  will  not  mind  us.  I^t  us 
pass  through  the  labyrinth  of  clipped  hornlx'am;*. 
Under  the  arches  wo  shall  escape  all  eyes." 

Hurrying  on  through  narro  «v  rows  of  shrubs 
cut  into  tho  form  of  arcades,  without  miaaiog 
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4ine  path  or  tarning,  thej  came  to  the  top  of  a 
large  flight  of  steps,  vhere  the  whole  magnifi- 
■cent  scene  of  a  lUf  lU  attack  upon  a  fortress  was 
displayed  to  their  ejes,  by  the  contioual  flash- 
ing of  the  cannon  from  the  bastions,  and  the 
long,  sudden  Mate  of  the  small-arms  discharged 
bj  the  regiraeot»of  arquebusiers  below.  Ever 
and  anon  the  rast  masses  of  the  castle  started 
cnt  from  the  darkness,  illaminated  by  the  broad 
glare,  and  then  were  covered  with  a  black  Toil 
again ;  while  the  thunder  oCthc  artillery  broke, 
with  awful  grandeur,  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  fugitives  paused  only  for  a  momentt  how- 
•cver ;  but  Agnes  whispered,  '*  IM  us  make 
haste^ay  wiU  soon  break  ;'*  and  -the  castle 
clock,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  struck  the 
hour  of  four.  Algernon  Grey  counted  but  three, 
for  the  cannon  interrupted  the  sound  again ; 
but,  hurrying  down  the  steps,  they  walked  along 
ioithe  direction  of  the  great  terrace,  till,  in  the 
front  of  the  rock  which  had  been  hewti  away 
nearly  into  a  wall,  they  came  t^)  a  niche,  before 
which  was  placed  the  statuo  of  a  water-god  in 
the  midst  of  a  marble  bason. 

**Hcre,"  said  Agnes»  **here  is  the  place, 
lietme  feel,  where  is  the  lockV*  and  she  ran 
her  hand  over  the  face  of  the  niche.  For  .near- 
ly a  minute  she  could  not  And  the  key-hole,  but 
at  length  sacceeded;  and  the  stone  door  at 
once  gave  way,  opening  the  mouth  of  a  narrow 
passage. 

**  Take  the  key  and  lock  it,"  she  said,  passing 
in  first.  Algernon  Grey  followed,  and  closed 
the  door. 

**  Yon  are  safe ;  I  trust  yon  arc  safe,  my  be- 
loved !"  he  cried,  throwing  his  arms  around 
her..  Agnes  made  no  answer;  but  be  could 
feel  her  sob  violently  upon  his  bosom,  now  that 


the  extrense  peril  which  had  roused  all  her  en- 
ergies had  ceased.  He  soothed  and  consoled 
her  to  the  beat  of  bis  power ;  and  then,  to  en- 
gage her  mind  with  other  things,  inquired, 
"  Whither  does  this  lead,  dear  girl  1" 

"Up  into  the  bills,"  she  answered,  "above 
the  Wolf's-well.  It  was  intended  for  an  a^ 
queduct,  I  believe,  to  bring  the  waters  of  ftt 
stream  down  to  the  castle ;  but  it  has  never 
been  so  used.  Let  us  on,  Algernon,  the  bitter 
parting  is  over." 

Gently  and  kindly  be  led  her  on,  feeling  tfap 
way  before  him  with  his  sheathed  sword,  and 
supporting  the  gentle  being  by  his  side  with  hie 
left  arm  passed  round  her.  The  way  was  steep, 
and  in  some  places  rugged ;  for  full  half  an 
hour  they  went  slowly  on,  hearing  from  time  to 
time  the  tramp  of  men  above  them,  and  the 
constant  roar  of  the  artillery,  showing  the  castle 
had  not  jet  fallen.  Sometimes  the  air  wai 
close ;  but  very  frequently  a  spot  of  dim  light 
was  seen  on  the  left  just  above  the  level  of^ 
their  heads;  and  the  cool  air  blew  in  from 
without.  At  length  the  grey  dawn  could  be 
seen  streaming  in  through  the  apertures  made 
to  ventilate  the  conduit ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ader,  a  door  presented  itaalf  before  them 
— was  easily  unlocked,  and  Agnes  and  her  lov- 
er stood  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  oat  of 
sight  of  Heidelberg.  The  fresh  grey  morning 
rested  soberly  upon  the  bills.  The  cannonade 
had  ceased.  No  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  scene  around.  The  green  Nftckar  flowed 
glistening  on  below.  All  bore  the  aspect  of 
peace  and  tranquillity;  and,  pressed  in  each  ' 
other*s  arms,  they  thanked  God  for  deliverance, 
allayed  by  some  sorrow,  but  still  merciful  and 
sweet. 
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